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HOUSE OF LORDS, lated? He reminded the House that a 
| short conversation had taken place there 
Tuesday, 14th March 1893. on the 10th February upon a question put 


by Lord Norton to the Lord President with 
respect to a Circular issued by the 
Education Department, which had caused 
apprehension and alarm among managers 
The Earl Beauchamp,—after the death | of voluntary schools. In that feeling he 


SAT FIRST. 


of his father. shared, and still more strongly now than 
The Lord Lovel and Holland (2. at that date, because, though in answer 
Egmont)—Took the Oath. "to the question the Lord President's 


statement that it was merely a circular 
of inquiry went at first sight to diminish 
the apprehensions of Voluntary School 
managers and teachers, yet on the very 
Lory SANDFORD: I beg to ask next day reason was given why it should 
the Lord President whether, in view of not be regarded in that light. For on 
the proceedings at the inquiry recently | the following day appeared a long and 
held by one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors | detailed report of a meeting of the 
into the school supply of Farnham, he | National Education Association which 
will state (1) for how many children | had been held in London on the 3rd Feb- 
the Education Department requires school | ruary. He had not previously heard of 
accommodation to be provided in a parish the Association, and at first supposed 
with a population of 12,000; and (2) | it was one of the societies, congresses, or 
on what basis this accommodation in| bodies which in the last 20 years had 
schools which have hitherto been in| from time to time sprang up to attack 
receipt of annual grants is now caleu- | the National system of education prevail- 
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3 School 


ing in the country for three-fifths of the 
children in our schools, and based upon 
voluntary effort and definite religious in- 
struction. Among the members, not merely 
of the Association but of its Executive, 
he found belonging to the present Gov- 
ernment two Cabinet Ministers, four 
Under-Secretaries of State, two Parlia- 
mentary Secretaries, two Junior Lords 
of the Treasury; and of the last Liberal 
Government, one Cabinet Minister, three 
Under-Secretaries, one Junior Lord of 
the Treasury, and the Solicitor-General— 
in all 17 Members of the present and 
past Liberal Administrations, not inelud- 
ing the Vice-President of the Council, 
who had very properly, on succeeding to 
office, left his place on the Executive of 
the Association. Seeing the constitu- 
tion of its Governing Body, he read the 
speeches delivered at the meeting. Mr. 
Lyulph Stanley, whose knowledge of and 
interest in educational matters was so 
well known, was in the chair. The 
main object of the meeting was to ex- 
press the regret of the Association at 
losing the services of Mr. Acland, and 
to congratulate him upon his entrance 
into the Government with a batch of 
new administrative laws in his portfolio. 
The second subject was a laudation of 
this Circular No. 321, which their Lord- 
ships had been told was merely a Cireu- 
lar of inquiry. Referring to this Circular 
issued by the Department, it was stated 
at the meeting by the Chairman that it 
was of the greatest importance and 
would probably within the present year 
produce immense results, requiring the 
Inspectors, as it did— 

“ To report faithfully upon the real structure 
and real accommodation of the schools ”— 
as if they had not done so in the past ; 
and further, that— 

“The absolutely inadequate amount of 8 
square feet per child had been employed to 
enable all sorts of unsuitable and insanitary 
buildings to be used year after year by repre- 
senting that they possessed a far larger amount 
of accommodation than they were absolutely fit 
to furnish.” 

That was hardly language which would 
be used in reference to a mere circular of 
inquiry. Then came a detailed state- 
ment of bad cases of neglect on the part 
of the Education Department which 
called for inquiry in enforcing the pro- 
visions for sufficient accommodation. 
Among those bad cases was Farnham, 


Lord Sandford, 
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and the spirit by which the Association 
was actuated was shown by the state- 
ment that at Farnham the Bishop and the 
Nonconformists were always embracing. 
Evidently Mr. Stanley aud the Associa- 
tion were not of opinion that this was a 
mere circular of inquiry. Many parents 
held that secular instruction without 
religious education did not deserve the 
name of education at all, but this did not 
apply to schools throughout the country 
in which the 38,000,000 out of the 
5,000,000 children were receiving it, 
though a mere fraction of their parents’ 
definite religious instruction. Inquiry 
was called for on the part of the Depart- 
ment into the school provision at Farn- 
ham, and the Association not only called 
for inquiry, but were kind enough in the 
report of the Executive to lay down 





‘instructions as to how the Inspectors 
were to conduct it. They said :— 

“The Inspector, in reporting upon the supply 
of their districts, should be instructed to dis- 
regard the inadequate basis on which the 
Voluntary Schools are measured, and to caleu- 
late all the Voluntary Schools by their seat 
supply, in accordance with Regulation 72.” 


In other words, the obnoxious Cir- 
cular 321. The meeting of this Asso- 
ciation, which comprised 17 members of 
the Liberal Administration, having been 
held on the 38rd February, and the 
report of its proceedings issued on 
the llth, the inquiry, presumably 
under the instructions of the Asso- 
ciation, came off in the week 20th 
to 26th February, so that the Depart- 
ment was not long in acting upon the 
instructions of the Association, which, in 
fact, looking at its constitution, might 
be called in these days of co-operation a 
joint or auxiliary department. The 
Inspector came down ; it was agreed to 
take the population of Farnham at 
12,000 ; and he laid down the law that 
for that population school places to the 
extent of one-fifth, that was 2,400, ought 
to be provided. The existing school 
places he took at 1,943, showing a 
deficiency of 457. But he went on to 
disallow a corrugated-iron room at St. 
Thomas’s, which held a certain number 
of children and five class rooms in the 
National and the British Schools, on the 
ground that they were below the 
minimum size prescribed by Circular 321. 
That added 205 places to his previous 
requirement, making 650, ‘Testing that 
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by the previous requirements of the 
Department, the report for 1891-92 
issued just before the late Government 


went out of office, stated that to meet | receive a dirty boy. 
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names on the books of the school, as 
had been done in the case of a London 
school where the master had dec!ined to 
He thought, there- 


the wants of the children for whom | fore, he was entitled to ask for definite 


schools are provided, and who coastitute | replies to his questions, 


one-fifth of the total population, the 


| 


number of school places provided ought | 


to be one-sixth. That was not a new 
rule, but had been repeated in Reports 
year by year, and the Department had 
dwelt upon the great advance made in 
Elementary Education under it. 
therefore, desired to know how it came 
about and under what authority one-fifth 
was to be substituted for one-sixth. 
This was a very serious matter for a 
place like Farnham with a population 
of 12,000, where the Inspector admitted 
there were 1,943 seats according to the 
present rules, and where a voluntary 


He, | 


effort might easily be made to supply | 
to put the case before the inhabitants as 


the deficiency of 57 and make up the 
number of 2,000. The Inspector had 
not taken into account the fact that 
there were at the time 453 vacant 
places. This was a matter affecting the 
whole country, and would mean that 
6,000,009 school places must be pro- 
vided, instead of 
sent, 
Voluntary Schools the measurement of 
10 feet, instead of 8 feet, accommoda- 
tion existed for 5,200,000 children, and 
1,000,000 seats were already vacant, 
which with the 1,000,009 to be added 
under the one-fifth rule would give an 
excess of 2,000,000 seats. 


5,090,009 as at pre- | 
Accepting for the moment for the 


Mr. Stanley | 


Places like 
Farnham or Cheltenham were not like 
the densely-crowded districts of London 
or Manchester. The circumstances and 
population of Farnham were quite 
normal, and the one-sixth rule would 
very properly apply to it. 

Viscount MIDLETON desired, on 
behalf of the neighbourhood immediately 
adjoining Farnham, to express his grati- 
tude to the noble Lord for the interest 
he had taken in this question, The 
population of Farnham had doubled 
within his own recollection, and a very 
keen interest was felt just now in the 
educational requirements of the district. 
Public meetings had been held in order 


fully and fairly as possible, and it was 
the general feeling that but seant atten- 
tion had been paid to those requirements 
by the Department. He hoped that 
some arrangement would be arrived at 


which would not conflict with the 
interests of an improving town, At 


present a feeling existed there that what 
had taken place hitherto had been 
dictated by the somewhat peculiar 
educational views which the Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Council was known to 
entertain. 

*THue LORD PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (the Earl of 
KimperLey): My Lords, I must begin 


| by saying that I think nothing could be 


was very fond of talking about the 
unsuitable and insanitary conditions | 
attending the 8 square feet mea- 
surement, but the Prussian rule 
was only 63 feet, and the Prus- 
sian soldiers who had marched so 
rapidly over France were _ neither 


weakly nor without education. Another 
astonishing point to which Mr. Stanley 
referred in his speech was that Mr. 
Acland had laid it down that he would 
not consider there was a free school 
place available for a child if the number 
on the roll of the school in question was 
equal to the accommodation of the 
school. Therefore, notwithstanding, 
there were always 20 places vacant 
out of 100, no child could claim admit- 
tance if 100 scholars were on the roll. 
It was easy to see what dishonest uses 
might be made of that rule, by retaining 





more reasonable and fair than what the 
noble Viscount has said, and I am certain 
it is the wish of the Department to take 
fully into consideration the desires of 
Farnham. I believe it is perfectly true 
that it is wished in Farnham the schools 
should be put on a satisfactory footing, 
and every attention will be paid to the 
matter by the Department. The noble 
Lord who has asked the question seems 
to be animated by a strong desire to 
prevent the schools from being made 
thoroughly efficient. I cannot construe 
what he has said to-night and on a 
former oceasion in any other way. He 
has attacked in strong language, without 
notice to me, the Circular which has 
been issued, which he called the “ ob- 
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noxious Cireular,” and I have no doubt 
it is obnoxious to the noble Lord. The 
meaning of that Circular is to obtain for 
the Department correct information on 
which can be founded fair and reasonable 
action for bringing up to a satisfactory 
state schools deficient in accommodation 
or sanitary arrangements, and that is 
what I understand makes the noble Lord 
indignant against it. For my own part 
I strongly hope that the result will be to 
bring a variety of schools into a better 
condition; and any one who has the 
well-being of education at heart will not 
sympathise, I am sure, with the extreme 
fear of the noble Lord in regard to some 
expense being thrown upon those con- 
nected with schools, which are, to a large 
extent, supported out of the public 
purse, in order to put them in the condi- 
tion they ought to be in. I am aware 
that there was a considerable number of 
schools which were formerly reported as 
in a fairly satisfactory state. But is the 
eountry to stand still for ever in this 
matter? Is no advance to be made in 
the conditien of the schools? Such a 
position would be absolutely intolerable. 
It would be unreasonable, of course, to 
suddenly require all the schools through- 
out the country to come up to the 
standard which the Department thinks a 
proper one ; but the noble Lord must be 
prepared for a considerable number of 
cases occurring in which it is absolutely 
necessary that the schools should be 
brought to a higher standard. With 
regard to Farnham, the Bishop of 
Winchester by no means disapproved of 
this investigation being made. In 
ordinary cases the Department is satisfied 
with provision for one-sixth of the total 
population, but in the case of Farnham, 
where there was a population of 12,240, 
there are actualiy 2,187 children (consider- 
ably more than one-sixth) on the books 
af public elementary schools, and all the 
representatives of the locality whom the 
Inspector met thought that it would be 
reasonable to require 2,400 places. The 
accommodation in the existing schools is 
estimated on the basis laid down in the 
Code, which is that of eight square 
feet per child, in all the schools in 
Farnham ; but about 200 places are not 
reckoned, as being either in class-rooms 
too small to be healthy or in a corrugated 
iron schoolroom only temporarily recog- 
nised. If any mistake or error has been 


The Earl of Kimberley. 
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made in the inquiry which has taken 
place I am perfectly confident that the 
matter will be fairly considered. I will 
not give the noble Lord so little credit 
for zeal in the interests of education as 
to suppose he has come to the conclusion 
that it is not necessary children should 
be taught in places not properly adapted 
for their health, or that he does not con- 
sider it right, when the matter has been 
investigated, that the school should be 
brought up to the proper standard. 
That is all I have to say in the matter. 
I have not seen the report of the Associa- 
tion, and I am quite ignorant of the 
proceedings he has referred to. I have 
the greatest possible respect for Mr, 
Lyulph Stanley’s zeal and ability in 
educational matters, but he is perfectly 
at liberty to express his opinions on the 
subject, though I may not feel bound to 
accept those opinions. I have had the 
honour to be a member of tha! Associa- 
tion, but I do not know that we ought to 
be guided in the Department by what 
passes in bodies which are not respon- 
sible, beyond this, that when opinions 
are expressed by gentlemen who take 
great interest in these matters attention 
should undoubtedly be given to what 
they desire. More than that I do not 
wish to say. 

Lorp SANDFORD said on _ the 
question of an iron schoolroom being 
healthy, such structures had for five 
years been recognised as schools ; and he 
would like to know whether the mana- 
gers of the iron school had been warned 
that its fate was sealed ; otherwise no 
time had been given to replace it by 
voluntary effort. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : The 
noble Lord must really exeuse me. I 
‘“annot answer that question without 
notice. 

*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said that if the noble Lord were to 
manage his own Department all would be 
well, but the Managers of Voluntary 
Schools were naturally suspicious of 
the Vice President of the Council, 
Mr. Acland, who was a deserter from 
the Church of England, of which 
he had been a clergyman, and who, 
therefore, was the last person who 
ought to have been appointed to 
that post. Though the Lord Pre- 
sident said he was not under the 
influence of the gentleman mentioned 
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(Mr. Lyulph Stanley), he rather thought 
Mr. Acland was under that influence. 

*Eart FORTESCUE said in reference 
to the requirements of the Department, 
the sanitary considerations should cer- 
tainly not be ignored in schools and 
class-rooms. <A larger number of the 
latter, separately, were called for, in 
which the multifarious branches of 
knowledge now taught in so-called 
elementary schools could be imparted. 
He agreed entirely with the Lord Presi- 
dent in thinking that legislation in con- 
nection with educational matters should 
not stand still, and he was pleased to 
observe that the Department over which 
the noble Earl presided continued to 
exercise more and more common sense in 
its requirements. Children were very 
properly no longer required to make per- 
fectly uniform progress in each of the 
three R’s. Nothing could more 
absurd or unpractical than to expect 
them to do so year by year. Still he 
considered that rather more flexibility 
in the architectural requirements would 
often be an advantage as regards con- 
venience, economy, and beauty. But it 
was gratifying to see the great improve- 
ment which had been made in the 
administration of the Department during 
the last two years. 


he 


THE EDUCATION CODE, 


QUESTION, 


*Lorpv NORTON asked the President 
of the Council how many days the Edu- 
vation Code had already been laid on the 
Table without being printed and circulated: 
and what information would be given of 
rules to be laid down as to the qualifiea- 
tion to be required for teachers of draw- 
ing in elementary schools. He said the 
new Education Code (which was issued 
every year), had lain on the Table for 
some days without their Lordships 
knowing anything about it. Every 
successive Vice President of the Council 
sought to immortalise himself by attach- 
ing his name to a new edition of the 
Code. This process of legislation by 
incubation, as it might be called, was 
very dangerous, even in trifling matters, 
but National Education was a most 
important subject, and in actual cost, 
including voluntary contributions, in- 
volving an expenditure of £10,000,000 


OBSERVATIONS, 
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annually, and it should not be left to 
Departmental treatment merely lying 
on the Table in dummy for 40 
days. Parliament should not legis- 
late in the dark on such a_ subject. 
Some of their Lordships, if they knew 
what the document was, might not 
wholly approve of it, or might wish to 
move it off the Table altogether. It 
was not only the Education Depart- 
ment in Whitehall which laid such eggs 
on the Table to hatch, but these rules 
aud instructions relative to National 

Edueation collected together from no 
less than five different Departments of the 
State. In reference to drawing, they 
came from South Kensington. He was 
led to bring this matter before the House 
by a letter from a school manager in 
the Midlands asking him to get certain 
alterations made in the rules referring to 
drawing. He could not ascertain what 
Was meant, as no paper on the subject was 
before the House. The Code itself did 
not comprise the whole subject by any 
means, for there were auxiliary regula- 
tions emanating from other Departments 
which did not appear in it at all, 
He begged now to be informed where 
to find the rules regulations 
relating to drawing in Elementary 
Schools, and to the qualifications required 
for the teachers. 

*Tue Ear or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I must say I agree with the noble 
Lord that it is not a convenient practice 
that the Code should be laid before Par- 
and not distributed as soon as 


and 


liament 
possible, for the reasons he has given. 
The Code was laid on the Table on the 
27th of February. I will make further 
inquiry to see whether the distribution 
“an accelerated. It is intended to 
give an opportunity for discussion. No 
technical qualification is at present re- 
quired for teachers of drawing in ele- 
mentary schools. No change has been 
made in the new Code in this respect. 


he 


SCHOOL OF COOKERY AT ALDERSHOT 
OBSERVATIONS, 

Tue Eart or STRAFFORD asked 
the Under Secretary of State for War 
where the instructors at the Aldershot 
School of Cookery received their instrue- 
tion. He hoped the noble Lord, the 
Under Secretary of State for War, would 
be able to answer the question in as 


QUESTION, 
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noxious Cireular,” and I have no doubt 
it is obnoxious to the noble Lord. The 
meaning of that Circular is to obtain for 
the Department correct information on 
which can be founded fair and reasonable 
action for bringing up to a satisfactory 
state schools deficient in accommodation 
or sanitary arrangements, and that is 
what I understand makes the noble Lord 
indignant against it. For my own part 
I strongly hope that the result will be to 
bring a variety of schools into a better 
condition; and any one who has the 
well-being of education at heart will not 
sympathise, I am sure, with the extreme 
fear of the noble Lord in regard to some 
expense being thrown upon those con- 
nected with schools, which are, to a large 
extent, supported out of the public 
purse, in order to put them in the condi- 
tion they ought to be in. I am aware 
that there was a considerable number of 
schools which were formerly reported as 
in a fairly satisfactory state. But is the 
country to stand still for ever in this 
matter? Is no advance to be made in 
the condition of the schools? Such a 
position would be absolutely intolerable. 
It would be unreasonable, of course, to 
suddenly require all the schools through- 
out the country to come up to the 
standard which the Department thinks a 
proper one; but the noble Lord must be 
prepared for a considerable number of 
cases occurring in which it is absolutely 


necessary that the schools should be 
brought to a higher standard. With 
regard to Farnham, the Bishop of 


Winchester by no means disapproved of 
this investigation being made. In 
ordinary cases the Department is satisfied 
with provision for one-sixth of the total 
population, but in the case of Farnham, 
where there was a population of 12,240, 
there are actually 2,187 children (consider- 
ably more than one-sixth) on the books 
af public elementary schools, and all the 
representatives of the locality whom the 
Inspector met thought that it would be 
reasonable to require 2,400 places. The 
accommodation in the existing schools is 
estimated on the basis laid down in the 
Code, which is that of eight square 
feet per child, in all the schools in 
Farnham ; but about 206 places are not 
reckoned, as being either in class-roems 
too small to be healthy or in a corrugated 
iron schoolroom only temporarily recog- 
nised. If any mistake or error has been 


The Earl of Kimberley. 
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made in the inquiry which has taken 
place I am perfectly confident that the 
matter wil! be fairly considered. I will 
not give the noble Lord so little credit 
for zeal in the interests of education as 
to suppose he has come to the conclusion 
that it is not necessary children should 
be taught in places not properly adapted 
for their health, or that he does not con- 
sider it right, when the matter has been 
investigated, that the school should be 
brought up to the proper standard. 
That is all I have to say in the matter. 
I have not seen the report of the Associa- 
tion, and I am quite ignorant of the 
proceedings he has referred to. I have 
the greatest possible respect for Mr, 
Lyulph Stanley’s zeal and ability in 
educational matters, but he is perfectly 
at liberty to express his opinions on the 
subject, though I may not feel bound to 
accept those opinions. I have had the 
honour to be a member of that Associa- 
tion, but I do not know that we ought to 
be guided in the Department by what 
passes in bodies which are not respon- 
sible, beyond this, that when opinions 
are expressed by gentlemen who take 
great interest in these matters attention 
should undoubtedly be given to what 


they desire. More than that I do not 
wish to say. 
Lorp SANDFORD said on the 


question of an iron schoolroom being 
healthy, such structures hed for five 
years been recognised as schools ; and he 
would like to know whether the mana- 
gers of the iron school had been warned 
that its fate was sealed ; otherwise no 
time had been given to replace it by 
voluntary effort. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : The 
noble Lord must really excuse me. I 
cannot answer that question without 
notice. 

*Loxrp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said that if the noble Lord were to 
manage his own Department all would be 
well, but the Managers of Voluntary 
Schools were naturally suspicious of 
the Vice President of the Couneil, 
Mr. Acland, who was a deserter from 
the Church of England, of which 
he had been a clergyman, and who, 
therefore, was the last person who 
ought to have been appointed to 
that post. Though the Lord Pre- 
sident said he was not under the 
influence of the gentleman mentioned 
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(Mr. Lyulph Stanley), he rather thought 
Mr. Acland was under that influence. 
*Eart FORTESCUE said in reference 
to the requirements of the Department, 
the sanitary considerations should cer- 
tainly not be ignored in schools and 


class-rooms. A larger number of the 
latter, separately, were called for, in 
which the multifarious branches of 
knowledge now taught in so-called 


elementary schools could be imparted. 
He agreed entirely with the Lord Presi- 
dent in thinking that legislation in con- 
nection with educational matters should 
not stand still, and he was pleased to 
observe that the Department over which 
the noble Earl presided continued to 
exercise more and more common sense in 
its requirements. Children were very 
properly no longer required to make per- 
fectly uniform progress in each of the 


three R’s. Nothing could be more 
absurd or unpractical than to expect 
them to do so year by year. Still he 


considered that rather more flexibility 
in the architectural requirements would 
often be an advantage as regards con- 
venience, economy, and beauty. But it 
was gratifying to see the great improve- 
ment which had been made in the 
administration of the Department during 
the last two years, 


THE EDUCATION CODE, 


QUESTION, 
*Lorp NORTON asked the President 


of the Council how many days the Edu- 
cation Code had already been laid on the 
Table without being printed and circulated; 
and what information would be given of 
rules to be laid down as to the qualifica- 
tion to be required for teachers of draw- 
ing in elementary schools, He said the 
new Education Code (which was issued 
every year), had lain on the Table for 
some days without their Lordships 
knowing anything about it. Every 
suecessive Vice President of the Council 
sought to immortalise himself by attach- 
ing his name to a new edition of the 
Code. This process of legislation by 
incubation, as it might be called, was 
very dangerous, even in trifiing matters, 
but National Education was a most 
important subject, and in actual cost, 
including voluntary contributions, in- 
volving an expenditure of £10,000,000 
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annually, and it should not be left to 
Departmental treatment merely lying 
on the Table ia dummy for 40 
days. Parliament should not legis- 
late in the dark on such a subject. 
Some of their Lordships, if they knew 
what the document was, might not 
wholiy approve of it, or might wish to 
move it off the Table altogether. It 
was not only the Education Depart- 
ment in Whitehall which laid such eggs 
on the Table to hatch, but these rules 
and instructions relative to National 
Edueation collected together from no 
less than five different Departments of the 
State. In reference to drawing, they 
came from South Kensington. He was 


led to bring this matter before the House 
by a letter from a school manager in 
the Midlands asking him to get certain 


alterations made in the rules referring to 
drawing. He could not ascertain what 
Was meant, as no paper on the subject was 
hefore the House. The Code itself did 
not comprise the whole subject by any 
means, for there were auxiliary regula- 
tions emanating from other Departments 
which did not appear in it at all, 
He begged now to be informed where 
to find the rules and regulations 
relating to drawing in Elementary 
Schools, and to the qualifications required 
for the teachers. 

*Tne Ear, or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I must say I agree with the noble 
Lord that it is not a convenient practice 
that the Code should be laid before Par- 
liament and not distributed as soon as 
possible, for the reasons he has given, 
The Code was laid on the Table on the 
27th of February. I will make further 
inquiry to see whether the distribution 
can be is intended to 
give an opportunity for discussion, No 
technical qualification is at present re- 
quired for teachers of drawing in ele- 
mentary schools, No change has been 
made in the new Code in this respect. 


accelerated. It 


SCHOOL OF COOKERY AT ALDERSHOT 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Tue Eart or STRAFFORD asked 
the Under Secretary of State for War 
where the instructors at the Aldershot 
School of Cookery received their instrue- 
tion. He hoped the noble Lord, the 
Under Secretary of State for War, would 
be able to answer the question in as 
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satisfactory a manner as that put upon 
the subject a week ago. 

Lorp SANDHURST: The sergeant 
and an assistant, that is, another non- 
commissioned officer, passed through a 





course of Cookery at the National School | 


of Cookery with very satisfactory re- 
sults, and the War Office Authorities 
have every reason to be gratified at the 
courtesy shown them by the Executive 
of that body. 


THE EVICTED TENANTS COMMISSION, 
QUESTION, OBSERVATIONS, 
Tue Eart or ARRAN asked Her 
Majesty’s Government when the Report 
of the Evicted Tenants Commission 
would be laid on the Table of the House; 
and whether the statements on which the 


Report was founded would be laid on the | 


Table at the same time. He said no 
doubt the report of the Commission would 
take some time to draw up, but there was 
no reason why the evidence, which was 
completed early in January, had not 
been produced after the Commission 
ceased to sit, and sufficient time had 
elapsed for correction, 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue AD- 
MIRALTY (Earl Spencer): My 
Lords, the Report of the Commission, 
with Minutes of Evidence and Appen- 
dices, was laid on the Table on the 9th 
inst. It is understood that the printers 
forwarded from Dublin last night copies 
of the Report, and their distribution will 
follow in the ordinary course. The 
second volume, containing the evidence, 
will not be ready for distribution for 
at least a week, This matter, however, 
did not depend on the Government or 
the Commission, but on the arrangements 
made at the Stationery Office. 

House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
past Five o'clock, to Thursday next, 
a quarter past Four o'clock. 


~e 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 14th March 1893. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


QUESTIONS. 


WAR DEPARTMENT VESSELS. 
CotoneL HUGHES (Woolwich) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
The Earl of Strafford. 
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War if he would explain why crews of 
War Department vessels at Woolwich 
Arsenal are compelled to wear uniform 
marked with the broad arrow, and pay 
for ita sum of £1 16s, 9d. each, out of 
their wages, while at Waltham Abbey 
uniform of the value of £5 each is 
supplied free to crews of War Depart- 
ment vessels 7 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley): My right hon. Friend has 
asked me to answer this question, For 
| purposes of discipline the crews of War 
Department vessels are required to pro- 
_ vide themselves with uniform clothing 
suitable for seamen. As they have good 
wages, and this clothing is supplied as 
cheaply as ordinary sailors’ clothes, no 
hardship arises. The barges carrying 
gunpowder and explosives constitute a 
separate and peculiar service. There are 
only about a dozen men employed, and 
for the last half-century, and probably 
for a much longer time, it has been the 
practice to supply each man yearly with 
a uniform costing about £2 14s. There 
is really no analogy between the two 
cases, and it is not proposed to make any 
alteration, 


AN IRISH RELIGIOUS CENSUS. 

CotoneEL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he can inform the House 
about how many Protestants there 
are in Ireland outside the province of 
Ulster ? 

*Tur CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): The Registrar 
General reports that, according to the 
census of 1891, the number of persons 
returned as Roman Catholics in the pro- 
vinces of Leinster, Munster, and Con- 
) naught was 2,802,448, and of all other 
persuasions 282,488, The latter number 
includes 1,497 Jews, 191 unspecified 
cases, 124 “ unknown,” and 331 cases in 
| which information was refused ; it also 
includes the Protestant population of 
Dublin and Cork cities. I do not know 
, Whether the hon. Member also desired 
| the figures for Ulster, but I have them 
| here. Out of a population of 1,619,814, 
| the number returned as Roman Catholics 
is 744,859. 
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Mallow Land 
MAT MAKING IN PRISONS. 

Mr. QUILTER (Suffolk, Sudbury) : 
I beg toask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is aware 
that, notwithstanding the written assur- 
ance from the Home Office of the 23rd 
May last, that there was only one con- 
tract in force for the making of mats by 
prisoners, that this would terminate in 
the following July, and that it was not 
proposed to make any others, the De- 
partment has permitted contracts to be 
given for nosebags and kneeling mats, 
and that such are still being made at the 
prisons of Hull, Liverpool, and Stafford ; 
and, if so, whether he is prepared’ to 
reverse the policy of his predecessor and 
permit the continuance of interference 
with free labour ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquiru, Fife, E.): No contracts have 
been entered into for making nosebags 


13 


and kneelers by prison labour since 23rd 
May 1892. Those articles have con- 


tinued to be made by prisoners at the 
prisons of Hull, Liverpool, and Stafford 
under contracts previously in force, but | 
which will terminate during the month | 
of May next. 
given, on the 
was ouly one contract in force for the 
making of mats by prisoners, that it 
would terminate in the following July, 
and that it was not proposed to make 
any others, it was not considered that 
nosebags and kneelers came under the | 
denomination of mats. 


THE POST OFFICE SAVINGS 
IRELAND. 

Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Bel- 
fast, S.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General if he is able to give the number 
of persons who, since the 15th of Febru- 
ary, have lodged their Savings 
books in the various post offices through- 
out Ireland for the purpose of having 
them sent to London to be checked, and 
the amount of deposits withdrawn ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): I 
will give the number of applications to 
close accounts fer the period 15th Feb- 
ruary to 9th March, inclusive, for the 
three years 1891, 1892, and 1893 :— 
1891, 2,200 ; 1892, 2,280; 1893, 2,850. 
These figures are at the following per- 
centage on the total number of accounts 
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When the assurance was | 
23rd May last, that there | 


BANKS IN | 


Bank | 
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in Ireland at the commencement of the 
year :—1891, 1°10; 1892, 1°07; 1893, 
1:27. During the same periods the 
following number of new accounts have 
been opened :—1891, 3,472; 1892, 3,366 ; 
1893, 3,227. The percentages in these 
cases have been 1°74, 1°58, 1°43. 


Sub-Commission. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Can the 
right hon. Gentleman state to what 


extent the slight decrease is owing to 
the depression of trade in Ireland ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I have no accurate 
information, but the figures rather point 
to that as the cause. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON : Can the right 
hon. Gentleman say how much of the 
decrease is due to the introduction of the 
Home Rule Bill ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


CRIMEAN PENSIONS. 

Mr. FLYNN: I to ask the 
Secretary ef State for War if there are 
many men who suffered the loss of leg or 
jarm in the Crimean Campaign now in 
rece ipt of pensions ; what is the average 
| pension granted to a man who lost a leg 
in that campaign ; and if the War Office 
| Authorities will take into consideration 
‘the ease of Maurice 0’ Donoghue, pen- 
sioner from the 19th Foot, now an inmate 
of Kanturk Workhouse, county Cork, 
aged 62, with a view to increasing his 
present insufficient pension of 10d. a 
| day ? 

Mr. WOODALL: Many men were 
| pensioned for the loss of a leg or an arm 
|during the Crimean Campaign ; ; but I 
am not aware how many of them are still 
alive. The average pension which the 
Chelsea Commissioners then awarded for 
| the loss of a leg was 10d. a day if the 
r| leg was amputated below the knee; Is, 
ja day if above. The Commissioners 
| 
| 
| 


beg 





refused Maurice O’ Donoghue an increase 
of pension in 1890; but they will re- 
consider his case if it can be shown that 
the suffers increased disability from the 
loss of his leg. 


LAND SUB-COMMISSION, 

I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he is aware that the 
Land Sub-Commissioners have not sat in 
Mallow for the past two years, and that 
there are some tenants in that neighbour- 
hood whose cases have been listed from 
periods of from three to six years, and 


MALLOW 
Mr. FLYNN: 
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which are yet unheard; and whether 
arrangements will be made by the Land 
Commission to hold sittings in Mallow at 
an early date ¢ 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The Land Com- 
missioners report that the last sitting of 
a Sub-Commission Court at Mallow was 
in November 1890, and that another 
Court will sit for the Union of Mallow 
after Easter, the exact date of which has 
not, however, yet been fixed. 


COERCED PETITIONERS AGAINST 
HOME RULE. 

Mr. FLYNN : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 0° Ire- 
land whether he is aware that a county 
Cork magistrate, Mr. Francis Stawell, 
Kilbrack House, Doneraile, has lately 
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gone round in that neighbourhood press- 
ing labourers to sign a Petition against | 
Home Rule, and threatening them with 
dismissal from employment in case of 
refusal, and that, being refused signa- 
tures in the district, he went to the 
graveyard, and took down the names from 
the headstones ; and whether the Lord 
Chancellor will communicate with this 
gentleman with a view to discontinuance 
of these proceedings ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I think the hon. 
Member has not been accurately informed. 
No complaint has been made by any 
labourer to the police in this matter, and 
nothing is known as to the graveyard 
incident referred to. 

Mr. FLYNN: If I submit letters 
bearing out the allegations in the ques- 
tion, will the Lord Chancellor inquire 
into the conduct of this magistrate 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I will, if neces- 
sary, bring any facts that the hon. 
Member submits to me under the notice 
of the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. T. HEALY (Louth, N.): May I 
ask whether the police have informed the 
right hon. Gentleman that the landlords 
are going round to labourers and farmers 
in arrears and compelling them to sign | 
Petitions against the Home Rule Bill ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I daresay that 
is so, but I have no knowledge of the fact. | 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): May 
I ask how the right hon. Gentleman | 
ventures to make such a statement if he 
has no knowledge of the fact ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Because I thought 
it lay within the reasonable probabilities 
of the case. 


Mr. Flynn, 
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PROPOSED NEW PIER FOR MAHAREES: 


Str THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is 
in a position to state the decision at 
which the Congested Districts Board 
have arrived with reference to the pro- 
posed new pier at the Maharees, county 
Kerry ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The Congested 
Districts Board report they are not yet 
in a position to announce their decision 
with respect to the proposed pier at 
Maharees. 

Sir T. ESMONDE: Can the right 


hon. Gentleman say when a decision will 


| be come to ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : No, Sir, but I will 


cause inquiry to be made. 


DISPUTED INSTRUCTIONS TO A 
BAILIFF. 


Mr. SHEEHAN (Kerry, E.): I beg 


to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 


Lieutenant of Ireland if his attention has 
been directed to the evidence of Mr. 
Maurice Leonard, J.P., at the Tralee 


| Assizes, at the trial of a bailiff named 


Lynch, in which Mr. Leonard admitted 


that he gave instructions to Lynch to 


execute a seizure at all costs, and to shoot 
if necessary ; whether he is aware that 
Lynch was convicted at the trial for an 
assault on the son of the tenant whose 
cattle had been seized ; and whether it is 
his intention to take any action with 
regard to Mr. Leonard’s evidence ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The County 
Inspector of Constabulary reports that 
Mr. Leonard did not make use of the 
expression “shoot if necessary ” on the 
occasion referred to, and that Mr. 
Leonard denies having made use of the 


| words “ all costs.” Lynch was convicted 


at the trial for an assault on the son of 
the tenant. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PENSIONS. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 


|ealled to the case of James Monks, 


mounted police officer of the N Division 
of the Metropolitan Police, who, about 
the end of November 1887, was return- 
ing from duty in Trafalgar-square, when 
passing Shaftesbury-avenue his horse 
fell, causing severe injuries to his right 
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leg, rendering him unable to do duty for 
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five months ; subsequently paralysis set | have is entirely contrary to that. 


in, which has compelled his retirement | 
| the management of this matter entirely 


from the force as unfit for duty, owing 
to the above injury, and a permanent 
cripple, on a pension of 8s. 15d. per week | 
only ; and whether, under the lament- 
able circumstances of the case, he can | 
see his way to increase the pension ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : Iam in communica- 
tion with the Chief Commissioner of 
Police, and would be obliged if the hon. 
Member would postpone his question to 
Friday, in order that I may have time to 
look more fully into the ease. I venture 
at the same time to appeal to hon. Mem- 
bers to give longer notice, as it is almost 
impossible to make the necessary in- 
quiries when the question only appears 
on the Paper for the first time on the day 
on which it is put. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON : I 


gave notice of this three days ago. 


| 


EGYPTIAN FINANCE. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether his attention 
has been drawn to a statement in the 
papers that Mr. Palmer, the financial 
adviser to the Egyptian Government, is 
about to conclude the conversion of the 
Egyptian Five per Cent. Domain Loan 
into a Four and a-quarter per Cent. 
Loan; whether there any special 
reason why it should not be converted 
into a Three and a-half per Cent. Loan, 
the same as was done with the Five per 


Is 


Cent. Egyptian Railway Preference 
Loan ; and whether he is aware that the 
difference would make an _ additional 


income to the Egyptian Government of 
£37,500 per annum ? 

*Tur UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The object of offering a Four 
and a-quarter per Cent. Stock in lieu of 
a Stock of lower denomination is to avoid 
the necessity for increasing the capital. 
This is preferable on general financial 
grounds. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON : Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
money has been quite unlendable lately, 
and that without increasing the capital | 
it would have been perfectly easy to | 
obtain the amount even in Three per | 
Cent. Stock ? | 


Government Offices. 18 
Sir E. GREY: The information I 
Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON : Is 


in the hands of Mr. Palmer ? 

*Sir E. GREY: If the hon. Member 
wants more detailed information I must 
ask for notice. 


SOLDIERS’ BARRACK HOURS. 
Mr. FELL PEASE (York, N.R., 
Cleveland) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War at what hour soldiers in 
the Metropolis are expected to be in 
barracks ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
War (Mr. Campesett Bannerman, 
Stirling, &e.): Unless granted a special 
pass for a later hour, a soldier is required 
to be in barracks by 10 p.m, 


EDINBURGH REGISTER HOUSE. 

Mr. ROBERT WALLACE (Edin- 
burgh, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
for Scotland whether any and what 
steps have been taken to carry out the 
recommendations made in the Report 
issued some time ago by a Committee 
wppointed by the late Government to 
inquire into the position of the Register 
of Deeds Office in the General Register 
House, Edinburgh. 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): The Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Register of Deeds Office, 
Edinburgh, was fully considered and 
generally approved. On the 20th of 
last month the Deputy Clerk Register 
was directed as far as possible to give 
effect to the reeommendations of the 
Committee and to report on the state 
of arrears and on the measures which 
should be taken to insure the full regis- 


tration of every deed within three 
months of its being handed in to the 


office. At the same time the Treasury 
were asked for their approval as to 
certain changes involving _ financial 
questions. When I have received replies 
to these letters I hope to be in a 
position to lay before the House a 
formal Minute embodying the decision 
of the Government on the Report. 


PENCILS IN GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 


Mr.J AMES WILLIAM LOWTHER 
(Cumberland, Penrith) : I beg to ask the 
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Secretary to the Treasury what is the 
number of lead pencils annually supplied 
to the various public Departments of the 
State; what proportion of such pencils 
is derived from Home and what from 


Foreign manufactories; what are the | 


average prices of the Home made and 
Foreign made pencils, respectively ; and 
are the Foreign made pencils superior 
in quality to those of Home manufacture ? 


Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): Be- | 


fore the right hon. Gentleman answers, 
may I ask if he can at the same time 


state the number of pieces of indiarubber 


used, and the weight. 
Mr. FLYNN: And also the number 
of quill pens used. 


Sik J. HIBBERT: Hon. Members | 


will not expect me to answer such | 
| 


questions at a moment’s notice. The 
number of ordinary cedar black lead 
pencils bought by the Stationery Office 


during the current financial year is about | 
8,330 gross, costing £2,181. No orders | 
for pencils are given except to firms | 
having offices or agents in England ; | 


but no instructions having been given 
either by the Government or Parliament 
that purchases should be limited te 
articles made in this country, it is con- 
sidered immaterial where they are made. 
Moreover, it is obviously impossible to 
say how many of them are of Home and 
how many of Foreign manufacture with- 
out examining each parcel of pencils, 
and that, again, is obviously impossible, 


as most of them have already been | 


issued. The average price paid during 
the year was 5s. 3d. a gross. The 

tile @ ale , « » . l > P . l 
pencils specially selected for the Posta 
and Telegraph Service are of German 
make, costing 4s. 6d. a gross, and it has 
been proved, after a test of a set of 


different pencils, with the distinguishing | 


marks obliterated, that it is not possible 
to get an English made pencil so suit- 
able for these purposes for the price now 
paid. 

Coronet H. VINCENT: If the 
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| knives used for sharpening those pencils 
all made in Birmingham. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): 
| And where is the machinery obtained 
| which is used in the manufacture of the 
penknives. 
| Sir J. HIBBERT: I am sorry that 
I cannot answer all these questions off- 
hand. I do not consider that the Resolu- 
tion of the House of 1891 applies to this 
| question at all. As long as this is a 
| Free Trade country, we have a right to 
obtain our goods at the cheapest cost. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: May I ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman has 
/any means of ascertaining the wages 
paid by the Bavarian manufacturers of 
these pencils. 

Sir J. HIBBERT: I do not know 
whether it is possible to obtain that 
information, but I do not think it has 
much to do with the question. 


OPERATIONS IN THE KACHIN, 

Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 
port): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India (1) whether it is true, 
as reported, that the military operations 
against the Kachin Tribes east of the 
Irrawaddy river have been suspended ; 
(2) whether this indicates any change of 
|policy on the part of Her Majesty’s 
| Government ; (3) and what progress is 
| being made in negotiations with the 
| Chinese Government for the settlement 
| of the Burmo-Chinese frontier. 
| *[TuHe UNDER SECRETARY or 
(STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Georce 
|RusseLt, North Beds.): (1) Yes, Sir. 
There is nothing to add to the answer 
/given to a similar question on the 9th 
instant by my hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ; 
| (2) no change of policy is thereby indi- 
cated ; (3) negotiations are in progress, 
but it would be inconvenient at the 
present stage to enter into details respect- 
| ing them. 


Government believe it to be immaterial | 


where pencils are made, how is it possible 
to carry out the Resolution of February 
1891 as to the payment of fair wages in 
connection with Government contracts ; 
and is the right hon. Gentleman aware 
that the pencils supplied to Ministers 
and Members of this House bear the 
inscription “ V.R. Civil Service: Bavaria.” 
- Mr. T. M. HEALY: Are the pen- 


Mr. J. W. Lowther. 


| TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH 
GALBALLY. 
| Mr. FINUCANE (Limerick, E.) : 
'I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
| whether he is aware that in the town of 
| Galbally, County Limerick, there is no 
telegraphic communication with the 
English markets; that there are two 
creameries in the neighbourhood and one 
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in the town of Galbally, as well as a 
large woollen factory ; that the nearest 
telegraph offices are Tipperary, Mitchels- 
town, and Knocklong, the two former 
being 9 miles and the last 7 miles from 
Galbally ; whether a_ petition has 
reached him, signed by the gentry, 
clergy, farmers, und traders of the 
district, and stating that for the suc- 
cessful working of those creameries, &c., 
telegraphic communication with the 
English markets is essential ; and will 
such communication be established ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The Petition 
mentioned did reach me last Wednesday 
and, as I informed the hon. Member by 
letter on the same day, I am having 
inquiry made; but some time must 
elapse before a decision can be arrived 
at. 


A CRIMINAL COUNTY. COUNCILLOR. 

Mr. PERCY THORNTON (Clap- 
ham): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether his 
attention has been drawn to the fact that 
Frederick Henderson, a Member of the 
London County Council, was, on the 9th 
of March, at the County of London 
Sessions, convicted of felony, and sen- 
tenced to four months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour ; whether his attention 
has been drawn to the remarks of the 
Judge before sentence, in which, inter 
alia, he is reported to have said that he 
hoped it would be regarded as the duty 
of the public to get Henderson removed 
from the post he had so unworthily 
filled ; and whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board propose to take any steps in 
the matter ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or roe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. 
H. Fowxer, Wolverhampton, E.) : 
This question only appeared on the 
Paper this morning, and it is obviously 
a serious inconvenience to the per- 
manent staff of a Department to be 
called upon in the morning to give a 
reply to a complicated question which is 
to be delivered in the House on the 
evening of the same day. I should be 
sorry to appear guilty of discourtesy, 
but so far as my Department is con- 
cerned, I must ask for a longer time for 
the collection of material for answering 
complicated questions. I will give the 
hon. Member the best answer I ean to 
his inquiry. 
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A person convicted of 
| 
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felony and sentenced to imprisonment 
with hard labour is not expressly dis- 
qualified by the Local Government 
Act from holding the office of a County 
Councillor, But by the general Law 
under 33 & 34 Vict., cap. 23, section 2 
if any person so convicted and sentenced 
holds any— 

“Military or naval office, or any civil office 
under the Crown, or other public employment, 
or any ecclesiastical benefice, or any place, 
office, or emolument in any University, Col- 
lege, or other corporation,” 
his office becomes vacant. By a later 
part of the same section a person so con- 
victed and sentenced is rendered in- 
vapable of exercising any municipal 
franchise, and would therefore seem to 
be disqualified for acting as a county 
elector, and such a person appears there- 
fore, under the provisions of the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act, as applied by 
the Local Government Act, to be dis- 
qualified for the office of County Coun- 
cillor, The question, however, is a 
legal one, on which the County Council 
will no doubt obtain legal advice. It is 
not a question which the Local Govern- 
ment Board have any power to decide. 


ILLEGAL FISHING. 


Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he is aware that five of the 
fishermen who were fined for fishing in 
the Cloghane and Owenmore Rivers, in 
county Kerry, have been sent to gaol in 
consequence of their inability to pay the 
fines and costs imposed upon them ; and, 
whether, in view of their poverty, and 
also of the exceptional nature of their 
case, the authorities will consent to their 
speedy release 7 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : I have called for 
a Report in the matter, but have not yet 
received a reply. 


ROAD THROUGH CROFTING LAND, 
Dr. MACGREGOR _ (Inverness- 


shire): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether, in view of the fact 
that Captain MacDonald of Waternish, 
Inverness-shire, has refused permission 
to the County Council to construct a 
road through the crofting land on his 
property, which, besides serving other 
purposes, would enable the children of 
the district to atteud the public school in 
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rough weather without endangering their 
lives, will the Government so amend the 
Local Government Act as to empower 
the County Council to carry out this 
and similar improvements ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: It is true 
that Captain MacDonald objects to a 
public road, the necessity of which he 
disputes, being made through the arable 
lands of his crofts. But he makes no 
objection to the improvements of foot 


yaths and the erection of foot bridges to | 
I g 


enable children to attend school; the 
School Board have expressed themselves 
as satisfied with this arrangement, and 
the County Council have applied for 
permission to construct the path out of 
recent grant for roads, and I have ap- 
proved the proposal. The question of 
compulsory powers of the County 
Council to construct roads is being con- 
sidered by the Government with a view 
to a Local Government Bill. 


THE LOCHIEL MAIL STEAMER. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General why 
the small mail steamer Lochiel was sub- 
stituted for the Flowerdale on the route 
between Strome Ferry and Stornoway ; 
whether he is aware that the Lochiel 
broke down on the 6th inst. on the 
passage between Strome Ferry and 
Stornoway, causing great delay in de- 
livery of the mails and serious incon- 
venience and danger to the passengers 
and crew ; and whether, in entering into 
the new contract, he will cause clauses 
to be inserted which will ensure a more 
satisfactory service 7 


Mr. A. MORLEY: In reply to the | 


hon. Member's questions addressed to 
me, as well as to that addressed to my 


right hon. Friend, I have to state that | 


I am not aware of the circumstances 
which rendered it necessary to replace 


the usual mail steamer Lochiel, but I do | 
not doubt that the contractor made the | 


best provision in his power to meet any 
emergency which may have occurred. 
The accident to which reference is made 
is much to be regretted, and I will ascer- 
tain whether it arose from any want of 
reasonable care. In the new contract 
about to be executed, clauses will be 
inserted to secure efficiency in the per- 
formance of the mail service. 

Dr. MACGREGOR : May I, in con- 


nection with this question, ask whether 


Dr. Macgregor. 
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in making a new contract for the mail 
service in the northern islands he will 
endeavour to increase the postal facilities 
to Skye and Long Island 

Mr. A. MORLEY: That question is 


under my consideration. 


CONVEYANCE OF MAILS BETWEEN 
STROME FERRY AND STORNOWAY. 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade if he will 
state the nature of the agreement which 
exists between the Highland Railway 
Company and Messrs. MacBrayne and 
Company, contractors for the conveyance 
of Her Majesty’s mails between Strome 
Ferry and Stornoway, and whether the 
agreement is of such a character as to 
give MacBrayne and Company the mono- 
poly not only of the mails but of the 
goods and passenger traffic between 
| Strome Ferry and the Island of Lewis ? 
Mr. MUNDELLA: I am not aware 
of the nature of the agreement to which 
|the hon. Member refers, but no agree- 
/ment with the Highland Railway Com- 
| pany can confer on Messrs. MacBrayne 
| any monopoly with regard to the carriage 
of mails. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY OFFICERS AND 
THE SCOTCH POLICE. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Seere- 
tary for Scotland whether he is aware 
that there is general dissatisfaction 
throughout the police service in Scotland 
in consequence of the appointment of 
Naval and Military officers and others, 
without any previous police experience, 
}as chief constables ; and whether steps 
will be taken to restrict such appoint- 
|ments to men who have served in the 
police force ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I have had 
| brought to my notice one case in which 
| the Joint Committee of a county made 
an appointment which gave much dis- 
satisfaction in the police service. There 
| is reason to believe that the appointment 
|was due to the Joint Committee not 
being, as in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment it ought to be, a completely repre- 
sentative body. 


DELAYED TELEGRAM. 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General wheter complaints have 


reached him that a telegram addressed 
“Wm. Campbell, fish merchant, Plock- 
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ton,” was handed in at Leicester on | 


Lighthouse 


9th March, at 9.30 forenoon, arriving at 
the Plockton telegraph office at 10.21 
forenoon, and was not delivered at Mr. 


Campbell’s residence till five o’clock in | 


the evening of same day, though his 
house is only a short distance from the 
telegraph office ; what the reason is for 
this delay in the delivery of this 
telegram ; and what protection he pro- 
poses to extend in the future to the 
fishing population of Plockton district 
against loss in the disposal of their fish 


. . . | 
resulting from delays in the telegraph | 


office there ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : No complaints on 
the subject have reached the Post Office 
in London ; but I am having inquiry 
made, and I will communicate the result 
to the hon. Member. 


SEED POTATOES, OATS, AND BARLEY 
IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- | 
tary for Scotland whether he is aware | 


that there is great scarcity of seed 
y0tatoes, oats, and barley in many parts 
, . . 


of the highlands and islands; and 
whether the Government will cause | 


inquiry to be made with the view of 


affording such assistance as may be 
necessary ? 
Sir G. TREVELYAN Reports 


have been received of the great scarcity | 


of seed in Shetland and parts of the 
Hebrides. These Reports have been 
corroborated by the Board of Super- 
vision, but they advise that the most 
satisfactory mode of giving relief is not 
by making advances for the purchase of 
seed, but by starting public works on 
which the poor may find employment 
and earn enough to buy seed for them- 
selves. In pursuance of this policy, 
besides the grant of £15,000 made for 
the Carloway-road in the Lewis, which 
has been begun, £10,000 have been 
specially allotted for road construction 
in the poorer districts of the highlands. 


GERMAN KNIVES. 

Cotoner HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade if 
his attention has been called to the 
statement in The Sheffield Telegraph, 
on Saturday last, that unstamped 
German knives are being extensively 
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sold in this country at a profit of some 
200 per cent. from cards bearing English 
wording, and inducing purchasers to 
believe that the cutlery is Sheffield made ; 
and if, having regard to the confirmation 
of this fraud by the Report of the Com- 
/missioners of Customs in 1889, and by 
| much of the evidence before the Select 
'Committee on Merchandise Marks in 

1890, he will take steps on behalf of 
| Her Majesty’s Government to secure the 
better identification of foreign-made 
| goods ? 

*Mr. MUNDELLA: If the case is as 
stated by the hon. Member, proceedings 
might be taken under the Merchandise 
Marks Act. The Select Committee to 
which the hon. Member refers reported 
against the compulsory marking of all 
goods with an indication of origin, and 
the Board of Trade have always held 
‘that the provisions of the law as to false 
|marking are adequate, and that no 
further steps are necessary to secure the 


| 


better identification of foreign-made 
| goods, 
LIGHTHOUSE TENDER. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 


Regis): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a statement in 
Fairplay, of 10th March, to the effect 
that the cost of adapting an old gun- 
boat for use as a tender to the Bahamas 
lighthouse has amounted to £11,800; 
and whether this statement is correct ; 
and, if so, whether in future the pro- 
| priety will be considered of buying new 
vessels for tenders, instead of adapting 
old vessels at such an outlay as this ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The amount, 
£11,800, stated by the hon. Member 
represents the cost of the tender for the 
Bahamas lighthouse service. It includes 
the sum paid to the Admiralty for the 
| ship. ; 

Mr. A. CHAMBERLAIN (Worces- 
tershire, E.): May I ask if I understand 
| the right hon. Gentleman aright that the 
| £11,800 is the whole sum expended in 
connection with this service ? 
| Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes: 

| cludes the cost of the ship. 
Mr. A. CHAMBERLAIN: And all 
operations 7 


Mr. MUNDELLA : Yes. 


that in- 








The 
COST OF THE BRITISH FORCE IN 
EGYPT. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he can state the actual cost to 
England of the English force now in 
occupation of Egypt, including the pay, 
special and other allowances, and cost of 
transport, after deducting the contribu- 
tion in aid to be received from Egypt ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camppe_t-BANnNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): The contribution of 
£87,000 arranged to be made by Egypt 
for the coming year was fixed on the 
basis of the ferce maintained before the 
recent augmentation. It was understood 
to cover the excess cost arising from 
actual occupation, but did not include 
any sum for the ordinary payment of the 
troops, nor for depots and other expenses 
in this country. What the excess cost 
may be for the coming year with the 
augmented force it is impossible for me 
at present to say. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Has the 
excess whole cost arising from actual 
occupation been covered ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
That depends upon what is meant by 
“actual occupation.” 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: 
the whole cost of the foree ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
That I cannot state off-hand. 


What is 


THE FISHERY TREATIES ACT, 1892. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I beg to | 


ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he can explain 
why a Copy of the Bill relative to the 
Newfoundland coast and fisheries, under 
the title of “The Fishery Treaties Act, 
1892,” and which is published in the 
French Yellow Book for 1892 and laid 
before the French Chambers, has not 
yet been laid before this House ; whether 
the Bill in question was rejected by the 
Newfoundland Legislature ; whether he 
will now lay upon the Table a copy of 
that Bill and of the Correspondence con- 
cerning it, together with the Report 
thereon of the Joint Committee of both 
Houses of the Newfoundland Legisla- 
ture ; and whether, as a matter of fact, 
the Newfoundland Legislature have 


objected to the court proposed by that 
Bill to be erected, and to the absence of 
any provision for compensation in case 
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“ Lochiel.” 


of losses arising from any arbitration 
award, and that it has protested against 
any partial arbitration with France on 
the lobster question alone, until arbitra- 
tion regarding all questions arising under 
the various matters regarding Newfound- 
land be agreed upon ? 

*Sir E. GREY : I would ask the hon, 
Member to be good enough to postpone 
this question until Thursday, when an 
answer will be given. 


THE ENFIELD SMALL ARMS FACTORY, 


CotoneL LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War if he can place any pro- 
bable limit on the number of men likely 
to be discharged from the Enfield Small 
Arms Manufactory ; and if, in carrying 
out the reductions he finds necessary, he 
will as far as possible consider the cases 
of married men with families dependent 
on them for support ? 

Mr. WOODALL: I can only say 
that the hon. and gallant Member may 
rest assured that every effort will be 
made to keep the number of discharges 
as low, and to carry them out with as 
little hardship, as possible. 


THE EVICTED TENANTS COMMISSION, 
Mr. MACARTNEY, for Mr. 
ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether it be 
the intention of the Government to intro- 
duce during the present Session legisla- 
tion to give effect to the recommendations 
of the Evicted Tenants Commission. 
*Mr. J. MORLEY: This matter is 
under consideration. 


THE LOCHTIEL, 


| Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
| dent of the Board of Trade whether he 
| is aware that the mail steamer Lochiel 
left Strome Ferry on the afternoon of the 
6th instant, with mails and passengers 
| for Stornoway ; that soon after starting 
}an accident occurred to the machinery 
| which created considerable delay in the 
| delivery of the mails and caused serious 
danger to the lives of the passengers and 
crew ; and whether, in view of the fact 
that there have been other mishaps of a 
similar nature, the officers of the Board 
of Trade will use greater diligence in 
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inspecting steamers engaged in the mail | 
service on this route ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No report has 
yet been received in the Department of 
the casualty in question, but I have 
telegraphed for full particulars. The 
Board of Trade have nothing to do with 
the mail service. The inspection of 
steamships on the route referred to is 
conducted on the same principles as the 
inspection of steamships on all other 
routes. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS AND FAIR 
WAGES. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the Government has _ issued 
instructions to the Board of Works and 
all other Departments in Ireland to have 
the fair wages resolution of the House of 
Commons practically enforced in respect 
to all contracts now being entered into. 

Tue SECRETARY to tur TREAS- 
URY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
As I have before stated, the Board of 
Works in Ireland previde in all new 
contracts for compliance with the terms 
of the Resolution of 13th February 1891. 
As regards Departments which are not 
under the control of the Treasury, I am 
afraid Iam not in a position to answer 
the question. 


IRISH RECEIVING DEPOT, 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether a receiving 
depét in Ireland will be re-established 
where tenders and goods can be delivered, 
as the carriage to Woolwich places Irish 
contractors at a serious disadvantage 
in the tendering or supplying of goods 
for Governmental requirements in Ireland. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am not aware that any general depdt 
for the reception of stores ever existed 
in Ireland, and for the purpose of inspec- 
tion there must be a necessity for many | 
stores being delivered at Woolwich. I 
fear it would be difficult to dispense with 
this in all cases. 


SOLDIERS AT POLITICAL GATHERINGS. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport): I beg | 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he is aware that Section 6, 
paragraph 11, of the Queen’s Regulations 
strictly prohibits officers, warrant officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and private 
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soldiers from taking part in or attending 
any political gatherings of any kind in 
uniform ; whether he is also aware that 
the same regulations prohibit non-com- 
missioned officers and private soldiers 
to ever appear out of uniform; and 
whether, inasmuch as the due observance 
of these Regulations debars a large 
number of voters in many constituencies 
from obtaining the same political in- 
struction as civilian voters, he will make 
such modifications in them as will remove 
this disability ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
The Regulations are as stated by the 
hon. Member, and I am not disposed to 
alter them, even although a soldier may 
occasionally be thereby debarred from 
the advantage of attending a political 
meeting. 


THE CASE OF HARDING WILLIAM 
MORGAN, 


Mr. THEOBALD (Essex, Romford): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether on 3rd 
March 1892 Police-Constable Harding 
William Morgan, then stationed at East 
Ham, was reported to the Inspector at 
the Romferd Road Police Station for 
being drunk on fixed point duty, and 
discharged as a result of such report 
and whether the divisional surgeon, who 
attended the man from the time of such 
report for the three following weeks, 
certified him to be suffering from neural- 
gia in the head and general debility ; 
and if so, whether he will, considering 
these certificates, and the 19 years’ ser- 
vice of Morgan, reinstate him, or pay 
him his superannuation money in pro- 
portion to his years of service ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr, 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): Police-Constable 
Harding William Morgan was found drunk 
on duty on 3rd March 1892, and was sus- 
pended in consequence. The following 
day he reported himself sick, and was 
placed under the care of the divisional 
surgeon until he was reported fit to 
appear before the Superintendent to 
answer the report for drunkenness. This 
charge was fully proved, and as it was 
the seventh report for the same offence, 
and his character was in other respects 
unsatisfactory, he was dismissed. Under 
such circumstances, I cannot interfere 
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with the ordinary rule relating to super- 
annuation money. 

Mr. THEOBALD: May I ask 
whether a police constable after 19 years’ 
service is not entitled to 19-50ths of his 
pay in the form of pension 7 

Mr. ASQUITH: That depends on 
circumstances. I cannot interfere with 
the ordinary course in such a case as 
this. 


Charges on the 





THE POLICE SUPERANNUATION 
FUND. 


Mr. THEOBALD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment if he will order the balance sheet 
of the Police Superannuation Fund to be 
printed yearly, and a copy of the same 
to be supplied to every police station ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : The Paper referred 
to can be obtained from Her Majesty's 
printers at a cost of 2d., but I cannot 
undertake to supply a copy to each 
police station. 


THE BRUSSELS MONETARY 
CONFERENCE, 

Sr WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH 
(Manchester, N.W.): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India if 
any report has been received from the 
Indian Delegates at the Brussels Mone- 
tary Conference ; and, if so, whether he 
will lay it upon the Table of the House ? 
*Sir E. GREY (for the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India): Yes ; there is 
no objection to its being laid on the 
Table of the House, if the hon. Baronet 
will move for it. 


THE DEPUTY SURVEYORSHIP OF 
DEAN FOREST. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether a successor has been appointed 
to Sir James Campbell, the present 
Deputy Surveyor of the Forest of Dean ; 
whether the duties of the office are to 
manage the surface estate (including 
timber, quarries, railways, roads, tram- 
ways, &c.) of the Crown in the Forest 
of Dean; and whether a barrister-at-law 
has been nominated to the post in pre- 
ference to the practical Surveyors who 
were applicants for it 7 

*Sirn J. T. HIBBERT: Yes, sir; a 
successor to Sir John Campbell in the 
Deputy Surveyorship of the Forest of 
Dean has been nominated, and will, 


Mr. Asquith. 
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| subject to the control of the Commis- 
sioners of Woods, &c., have the manage- 
-ment of all the surface rights of the 
Crown, ineluding quarries, within the 
Forest and Hundred of St. Briavels. 
| The gentleman in question is a barrister, 
and, having had considerable experience 
in estate management, is unusually well 
qualified for the position which he will 
occupy. 


THE PARISH AND DISTRICT 
COUNCILS BILL. 

Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON 
(Suffolk, Eye): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether he is now 
able to name a day for the introduction 
of the Parish and District Councils 
Bill ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY (for Mr. W. E. 
GLADSTONE): A statement with re- 
ference to this Bill will be made on 
Thursday next. That is also an answer 
to the hon. Member for Chester. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 

Mr. THOMAS HENRY BOLTON 
(St. Pancras, N.): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury, in view of 
the statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the Government desire 
the question of the expediency of per- 
mitting the Channel Tunnel to be left 
entirely to the new Parliament, whether 
the Government will undertake to com- 
municate with the promoters of the 
Channel Tunnel Bill, with the object of 
securing due notice of the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA (for Mr. W. E. 
GLADSTONE): I have only just seen 
this question. I must ask the hon. 
Member to put it down for some other 
day. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON: I will repeat 


it on Thursday. 


CHARGES ON THE GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 

Sir J. DORINGTON (Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury) : I wish to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether his 
attention has been drawn to the fact that 
the Great Western Railway Company 
are now charging to traders not having 
ledger accounts the excessive rates 
which they have promised to withdraw, 
whilst the larger traders only now make 
payments on account pending the settle- 
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ment of rates; and whether he would 
make a representation to the Railway 
Company in reference to the hardship 
thus inflicted on farmers and small 
traders with a view to its removal ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have been 
in communication with the General 
Manager of the Great Western Railway, 
who states that if any trader who has 
not a ledger account will apply to the 
company any reduced rate adopted since 
Ist January, 1893, will be applied to his 
consignments in the same manner as 
those having ledger accounts. He 
further states that all reductions made 
during the revision will be applied retro- 
spectively as from the Ist January, 
1893, and that no distinction is drawn 
between large and small traders in the 
matter. 


WOMEN IN INDIAN MINES, 


Sm JOHN GORST (Cambridge 
University): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India what Corre- 
spondence has passed between the Viceroy 
and Her Majesty’s Government in rela- 
tion to the employment of women in the 
underground workings of mines in 
British India, and whether such Corre- 
spondence can be laid before Parlia- 
ment ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: There are 
Despatches from the late and the present 
Secretary of State for India and Reports 
from India on the subject mentioned. 
The Papers shall be laid on the Table 
if the hon. Member wil! move for them. 


WOMEN IN INDIAN FACTORIES. 

Sir JOHN GORST: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
whether any steps are being taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government to extend to 
British India the principles of the 
Berlin Conference in reference to the 
employment of women and children in 
factories ? 
*Mr. G. RUSSELL: The new Fac- 
tory Law in India which was presented 
to Parliament on 21st April, 1891, by 
the right hon. Member, extends the 
principles of the Berlin Conference to 
the employment of women and children 
in factories. That law is being en- 
forced throughout British India. Re- 


vised Regulations under that law have | 


been published in every Province in India 
except one. 
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THE CHANNEL TUNNEL BILL. 
Mr. T. H. BOLTON : I beg to give 
notice that on the Second Reading of the 
Channel Tunnel Bill, I will move that it 
be read a second time that day six 


| months. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
desire to ask the Secretary for Ireland a 
question arising out of an answer he gave 
a short time ago. Will he state facts on 
which—though he had stated that he 
knew nothing about the matter — he 
based the opinion that it is likely that 
landlords are threatening to dismiss their 
labourers unless they consent to sign 
petitions against the Home Rule Bill. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman wish to 
withdraw that insinuation 7 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I submit, Mr. 
Speaker, that this should not be allowed, 
The ordinary Rules applying to questions 
should not be broken. 

Mr. BARTLEY: I only put this 
question because of the statement of a 
Minister in his place to the effect that he 
knows nothing about what the Irish 
landlords are doing, but that he believes 
they are likely to do a certain thing. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Has the _ hon, 
Member given notice of this question ? 

Mr. BARTLEY : No, Sir; the 
statement was only made just now. 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : I did not say what 
the hon. Member attributes to me. I 
was asked whether I was aware that 
landlords were going about with petitions 
against the Home Rule Bill, and pressing 
their labourers to sign them 

Mr. BARTLEY : And threatening to 
dismiss them. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That I did not 
ratch. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I can give 
plenty of instances. 

Mr. FLYNN: And so ean I. 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : I said I dared say 
it was true, but that 1 had no knowledge 
of the cases. 

Mr. SEXTON : I beg to give notice 
that I will take the earliest opportunity 
of calling attention to the gross devices 
of fraud and intimidation which are being 
employed in Ireland with a view to 
induce or compel tenants, employés, and 
other persons in a dependent position to 
sign petitions against the Government of 
Ireland Bill. Meanwhile I wish to know 
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whether the right hon. Gentleman will 
receive and consider any evidence that 
may be tendered on the subject. 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : Of course I shall 
not refuse to receive evidence. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Will the right hon. 
Gentleman receive evidence from the 
other side ; will he receive it from both 
sides ? 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO 
(WALES) BILL. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: What course 
do the Government intend to adopt to- 
morrow in regard to the Welsh Local 
Veto Bill, seeing that they have them- 
selves introduced a Liquor Traffic Bill 
which is to affect the whole country ? 

Str W. V. HARCOURT : The state- 
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ment of the views of the Government 
will be made when the Bill comes on | 


to-morrow. 
*Sir J. GOLDSMID: I should like to | 
ask what the action of the Government 
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was then assumed by Her Majesty, was 
to be used exclusivey in connection with 
India, and not in anl case to be adopted 
in the United Kingdom. Looking at 


| the Act, he had found that the coinage 


was especially exemped from the rule. 
He had laid a Motion in the form of an 
Amendment on the Table; but, under 
the circumstances, it was obviously un- 
necessary to move it. At the same time 
he must say he greatly regretted that 
these words had been added to the 
superscription on the coinage of the 
United Kingdom. They seemed to him 
superfluous, as India, to which country Her 
Majesty’s title of Empress referred, had 
a special coinage of its own. In the 
last Parliament, once or twice Members 
had asked questions in regard to the 
coinage, but no mention had been made 
by the late Government of any intention 
of altering the title of Her Majesty upon 
the coins. The title of Empress was not 
on the Jubilee coinage, and years hence 


is going to be, because I and other| our posterity, coming to look at the 
hon. Members want to know whether | Jubilee money and the new coinage, 
there is any probability of the second | would take the impression that the title 
Bill on the Order Paper to-morrow being | was only assumed in the present year. 
reached ? | He did not intend to make a complaint, 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: Perhaps the! but he thought that the late Govern- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will makea| ment ought, when questioned on 
few general remarks on the whole of the this matter, to have clearly and dis- 
120 Private Bills that are before the} tinctly told the House that it was 
House ? | intended to make this alteration in the 
Si W. V. HARCOURT : The hon. | inscription so as to have given Members 
Baronet, who is an old Member of this | an opportunity of expressing an opinion 
House, must know that the Government | upon it. He thought it only desirable to 
have no control over the Bills on Wednes- | call attention to the subject, because it 
days, and can give no information about | had been a good deal misunderstood out 
them. | of doors, many people believing that the 
‘inseription on the new coinage was a 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE SUPPLEMEN- | violation of the Imperial Titles Act— 
TARY ESTIMATES, 1892-8. | which it obviously was not. 

| Sm W. V. HARCOURT : I am not 
|sorry that the hon. Member has called 
(In the Committee.) attention to this subject, because I can 
C well understand that there may be some 

Lass II. ; ; ie 
| misapprehension on the subject amongst 
1. £10, Supplementary, the Mint (in- | those who have not carefully examined, 
eluding Coinage). as he has done, the form of the Pro- 
Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) | clamation and the Act under which Her 
said he had noticed, and he had no! Majesty has assumed the title of Empress 
doubt other hon. Members had noticed | of India. At the time of the discussion 
upon the new coinage the letters “Ind. | of the Imperial Titles Bill there was a 
Imp.,” signifying “Indice Imperatrix.” ‘broad distinction drawn between instru- 
He was surprised when he saw this on/ ments of all kinds which were to 
the new coins, because he had been under | operate only within the United Kingdom 
the impression that under the Imperial | and instruments which were to operate 
Titles Bill the title “ Imperatrix,” which | outside it. The general principle laid 


Mr. Sexton. 


Considered in Committee. 
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down, to which the Government of the , 
day pledged themselves, was that in no 
instrument operative in the United 
Kingdom alone would any other than 
the ancient title be employed, but that 
in all instruments operative outside the | 
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Under the circumstances I do not think 
it necessary to make any further defence 
of the late Government than that which 
has been made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 


United Kingdom the additional title of | E.) did not wish to detain the Committee 
Empress of India would be employed. | any length of time, but he found in 
That was not confined to the dominions | estimating the loss incurred on the gold 
of the Queen, but applied to places out-| coinage that it amounted to £8,200, 
side these dominions. That was the, which was in the Supplementary Esti- 
principle laid down by the right hon. mate. He was aware that that was 
Gentleman the Member for Bury (Sir H. only a very small portion of the total 


James), who at the same time said he | 
did not claim the exclusion of the new | 
title from the coinage. Any one who_ 
will look at the Proclamation will see | 
that the coins are referred to as instru- | 
ments, if I may use the term, that are | 
specially exempted from the principle 
limiting the use of the new title. I may | 
remind the Committee that during the | 
reigns of the members of the House of | 
Hanover, that is to say, down to the | 
middle of the reign of George ILIL., the | 
foreign titles of our monarchs were | 
always upon the coinage. I hope I have | 
explained to the Committee that the title, | 
which has been authorised by Parliament 
and by the Proclamation, can be properly 
put upon the new coins. The point does | 
not turn at all on whether the coin is | 
circulated only in India or not. The, 
Government found that that was the | 
view taken by the late Government, and | 
as the responsibility then fell upon us we 
assumed the new title on the new) 
coinage. I had a conversation on the 
subject with my predecessor in office, | 
and I mention this to show that both | 
Governments have taken the same view. | 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR : The observa- | 


loss on the rehabilitation of the gold and 
silver coinage. On the last occasion of 
rehabilitation he believed the cost to the 
country was £400,000. He was aware 
that very shortly the House would be 
asked to vote £250,000 to rehabilitate 
the coinage. The loss on gold coinage 
was much more marked than on the 
silver coinage. The amount they had to 
pay on the silver coinage was only £200, 
whereas on the gold coinage it was 
£8,200. He thought it would be desir- 
able for them to carefully inquire what 
reserve the Bank of England now held 
of the less valuable metal—namely, 
silver. He understood that the Bank 
now held a comparatively small amount 
of silver. He did not wish to reopen 
the discussion on bimetallism, but at a 
time when all countries were considering 
the subject they should inquire whether 
some palliative for the present state of 
things.could not be adopted to aid the 
coinage of the country in the present 
difficulty. 

Sir W. V. HARCOURT : I rise to 
Order. I put it to the Committee whether 
upon this Supplementary Estimate we 
can have a discussion of this kind as to 





tions of the hon. Gentleman the Member | the reserve of silver and the general 
for Northampton, in so far as they were currency ef the world. I make this 
an attack upon any one were an attack _ appeal in the interest of time ; for it is 
upon the late Government, who, he | necessary that the Supplementary Esti- 
thinks, would have acted with more | mates and the Army and Navy Votes 
propriety if they had taken him into | shall be concluded by Friday evening. 

their confidence as to the inscription to) Mr. R. G. WEBSTER said he would 
be put upon the coinage. I think a refer simply to the coinage of the 
complete answer has been given in the | United Kingdom. He ventured to say 
interesting remarks of the Chancellor of | that it would be advisable to lessen the 
the Exchequer with regard to the | coinage of half-sovereigns. The working 
inscriptions and the action of the late classes preferred to have their wages in 
Government. The right hon. Gentle- silver. He would point out to the 
man has pointed out that the course | Chancellor of the Exchequer and those 
taken by the late Government was not | interested in the Local Veto Bill 
only legal but in accordance with ancient | (Cries of “ Order!”] Hon. Members 
precedent, and in itself appropriate. | would see what he meant in a moment ; 


C2 
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he would point out that by decreasing 
the number of half-sovereigns they 
would be advancing the cause of tem- 
erance. Working men who received, 
say, 30s. a week wages, when paid in 
gold found it convenient to go to the 


public-house to procure change, and 
thus were tempted to spend a large 


portion of their earnings in drink, 
Tue CHAIRMAN : This Vote only 
deals with the loss in the gold coinage. 
Mr. R. G. WEBSTER : Yes, Sir. 
Tue CHAIRMAN : LI fail to see how 


the remarks of the hon. Member are 
germane to that subject. 
Mr. R. G. WEBSTER said his 


remarks tended to show that they should 
coin less of the metal on which there 
was so much loss and more of the metal 
on which there was 35 per cent. profit. 


This was a question of burning im- 
portance to Lancashire. [Cries of 
“Order!” ] It was astonishing how 


remarkably fond of Order hon. Mem- 


bers below the Gangway ware this 
Session. Last Session they had not 


seemed to take the slightest interest in 
it. Hedid not think it was advisable 
for the Government to go on wasting so 
much on this gold coinage. He had 
received a Return from the Postmaster 
General the other day, which threw 
some light on the great saving which 
might be effected in the country if they 
adopted some system of small bank- 
notes. [ Cries of * Order!) 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I do not think 
the hon. Member can go into these large 
questions on this Supplementary Esti- 
mate. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he submitted 
to the Chairman’s ruling, and simply 
wished to contend that under the present 
system we wasted a very large sum of 


money. He wished to refer to the 
Return given by the Postmaster 
General. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said the hon. 


Member seemed to be still travelling out- 
side the Vote. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he wished to 
save the country expense. He would 
put facts before the Committee to show 
how much the country would gain by 
having a paper currency for smaller sums. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must point 
cout to the hon, Member that a paper 
currency not included in this Vote. 
This is really a simple ques‘ion 


as to 
Me. BR. G. W Ulster. 


is 
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'the loss on gold coinage, and I must 
‘request the hon. Member to address his 
remarks to that. 
Mr. WEBSTER went on to say that 
in the half-sovereigns at the present 
time there was a vast amount of wear 
and tear. A sovereign had two sides, 
whilst the same amount of gold when 
made into half-sovereigns had four sides. 
He thought we were wasting a vast 
amount of the national resources in 
coining so much gold, and believed it 
would be a great advantage to the State 
if more paper money were used, 
Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) said he wished te draw atten- 
tion to the new coinage. He thought it 
was an example of the irony of fate that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
took such a prominent part 17 years ago 
in denouncing the “tawdry decoration ” 
introduced by the late Lord Beaconsfield, 
had now to defend the use of the abbrevia- 
tion “ Imp. Ind.” on the new coins. He 
Mr. Smith), as an Imperialist, was very 
glad to see the development in feeling 
which now accepted, with scarcely a 
word of protest, a legend which 17 years 
ago would have excited the strongest 
feeling. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was good enough to allow the 
new coins to be sold at the Post Office a 
few days ago. Many hon. Members had 
availed themselves of the opportunity of 
purchasing them, and he thought the 
general verdict had certainly been that 
the new was a very great im- 
provement on the Jubilee coins, and for 
the best of namely, that it 
would have been absolutely impossible 
to have had anything as bad as they 


2 av 
cotmage 


reasons, 


were. However, he was verv much dis- 
satisfied with the new coinage. He 


should like to know how much of the 
new coinage this year had consisted of 
the old Jubilee He thought it 
would be a very great pity if the activity 
of last year had been devoted to the 
production of Jubilee coins. The bust 
on the new coins was much more digni- 
fied than that on the Jubilee coins, 
but he did not think anyone who was 
conversant with coins would be quite 
satisfied with it. A great deal too much 
was attempted to be crowded into the 
design, and as a result the sovereign was 
an extremely mean coin, looking very 
much like the counters one bought at 20 
for 2d. for the purposes of whist. Any- 


coins, 
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one who would compare these coins with 
the pristine simplicity of the classical 
coins would at once see the difference. 
He held in his hand one of the Roman 
coins from which the idea of the new 
design was derived, and it was curious to 
note that the old Roman coins of a pure 
type merely contained a head instead of 
the bust, and had none of the decorative 
details which appeared on later coins. It 
was not until one came to the period of 
decadence, from Constantine downwards, 
that one found in the Roman coins the 
wonderful elaboration which was in- 
dulged in nowadays. The older coins 
were designed and worked by men who 
were really familiar with coins, and 
understood the difference between a coin 
and a picture or a medallion. In most 
branches since the time of George III. 
our knowledge of art had much advanced, 
but in regard to coins anyhody who 
looked at a coin of the time of George 
III. would see that we had gone back 


very much. The reason, he thought, 
was that we had no really skilled 


engraver now. In regard to a coin the 
engraver was really the most important 
person, <A sculptor might make a design 
which would look exceedingly well if 
worked out in marble and on a large 
scale, but an engraver who knew what 
he could do within the circumscribed 
limits at his disposal, and could work out 
a design properly, was needed for a coin, 
Not only in regard to coins, but in refer- 
ence to the art of working in metal, 
were we very much at our nadir, and 
he thought it was a pity that more 
attention was not given to the details of 
the goldsmith’s art. He would suggest 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
it would be better to have future coins 
designed in accordance with the classical 
model, with a head on the one side, and 
some historical design on the other. The 
Jubilee coin should, in his opinion, have 
had upon it, instead of Royal Arms, some 
allusion to the golden year of Her 
Majesty’s reign. Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman would be ready, if he earried 
through the Home Rule Bill, to place 
some design on the coins of the year com- 
memorating the fact. For instance, 
instead of having Britannia in a sitting 
position on a penny as Mistress of the 
Sea, why should we not have Britannia 
and Erin shaking hands and _ bidding 
good-bye to one another ? 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER : I pass over the political 
allusions made by the hon, Member, and 
I agree very much in what he has said 
on the subject of modern coins, It 
seems to me as if the numismatie art 
were a lost art. If we remember the 
fine medals and coins that were pro- 
duced by all the nations of Europe at the 
end of the 17th and the beginning of 
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the 18th centuries, and how all the 
great events of the time were com- 


memorated on the splendid medals of 
France, Holland, and England, we must 
admit that our progress since then has 
been in a backward direction. The 
coins of the 18th century were exe- 
cuted by men of great genius, and I 
am glad that we still retain the George 
and Dragon which originally appeared 


upon coins of that date. If anyone 
wants to see a fine coin, he should 
look at the crowns of 1820, when 
George IV. ascended the Throne. They 
are the finest coins I know. I cannot 
answer the question put to me as 
to the particular progress made 


with the new coinage, though I agree 
that it is very much better than the 
Jubilee coinage. I think it leaves a 
great deal to be desired, and that the 
coins cannot be described as of a first-rate 
character. The head of the Sovereign 
is, however, of a higher class altogether 
than the Jubilee head. I think it is 
a very good thing that we have kept 
the old George and Dragon, and wish 


it had been on all the coins. I have 
taken care to have exhibited on the 
edge of the crown-piece the legend 
which was a great addition to the 
handsomeness of the old coin. All I 


hope is that our artists, who do so well 
in other branches of art, will devote 
themselves a little more in future toa 
the art of making medals and coins. 
I have been asked how much of the 
gold coined during the last year is of 
the old type. I am very sorry that of 
the 18,000,000 of sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns already issued under the re- 
coinage of light gold scheme almost the 
whole is of the former type, but there 
still remain to be issued something like 
25,000,000 of sovereigns during the next 
two or three years, and they will be of 
the new type. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he had been 


ruled out of Order when speaking with 
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regard to the undesirability of coining 
so many sovereigns. The Vote was for 
the loss on the re-coinage of light 


sovereigns and half-sovereigns, and he- 


wished to know whether he was not 
within his right in pointing out how 
that loss might be saved ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER : I should like to answer 
the question which had been put by the 
hon. Member,—namely, why so many 
half-sovereigns were coined, and why 
more silver was not coined. The Gov- 
ernment would be extremely glad to 
have more silver coin, but the public 
will not take it, and at this moment 
there is a plethora of silver for which 
there is no demand. They will supply 
the Bank of England with any amount 
of silver the Bank will take, but what 
happens to it after it goes to the Bank 
depends entirely upon the public demand. 
Somehow or other there does not seem 
to be a demand for silver, although the 
object of the Government, who gain 
a great deal on the silver, and lose a 
little on the gold, is to put as much 
silver in circulation as they can. 

Mr. BARTLEY wished to ask a 


question concerning Section E. The 


increase in the Vote was attributed partly 


to the expense of transmitting silver to the 
country from the Bank of England. 
He understood some fresh arrangements 
had been made with the object of 
enabling silver to be sent about the 
country, and he hoped that arrangement 
was being pushed as much as possible. He 
was convinced that in many parts of 
England there was a great scarcity of 
silver, and he believed people did not 
know that facilities were given by the 
Government for paying for its transmis- 
sion to the country. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 


CHEQUER: The country bankers know | 


it. 

Mr. BARTLEY said the use of silver 
entailed a certain amount of trouble on 
country bankers. He hoped every effort 
would be made to induce people in the 
country to use silver to a larger extent. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans) said, there were many complaints 
in many country districts about the 
difficulty in obtaining silver, and he 
believed many people would be glad 
to use more silver if they could in- 
duce the country bankers to supply it. 


Mr. Webster. 
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| The country bankers would not do it. 
Would it not be possible, then, to have 
‘silver sent out to those people in the 
country ? The Government might con- 
sider the matter, and state their inten- 
tions upon it. So far as his experience 
went, he would approve of some such 
step being taken. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
I had something to do, Mr. Mellor, with 
the change made by the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) regard- 
ing silver. At that time no silver 
could be obtained in the country districts 
except through the bankers, and it is 
generally thought in the country dis 
tricts that that rule is still in foree. 
There is a great want of silver, especially 
for the payment of labour, and I think a 
great deal of time and money, and a 
great deal more, would be saved if the 
working people were not obliged to call 
for change at the public-houses on Satur- 
day night. I would suggest to the 
right hon. Gentleman that, in conjunction 
with the Postmaster-General (Mr. Arnold 
Morley), he might arrange to have a 
notice put up or circulated through the 
Post Office intimating the change. This 
would be a good way of dispensing with 
the intervention of the banker. 

Sirk JOHN GORST (Cambridge 
University): I also want to ask a 
question of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer or the Secretary to the Treasury. 
The House will observe that the expendi- 
ture is given as £10,000, and then there is 
an appropriation-in-aid of £9,980. What 
I want to know is where this £9,980 
comes from? Is it a sum of increased 
profits at the Mint, or has it been taken 
out of miscellaneous revenue? The 
amount of profit made by the Mint is 
stated at £201,000, and the estimated 
expenses are £76,944. Out of this 
sum £76,900 s given as an appro- 
' priation-in-aid, leaving in round numbers 
a sum of £125,000 to be carried to mis- 
cellaneous revenue. But it turns out 
that the expenses of the Mint are 
£10,000 more, and that sum must be 
found, being the expenditure on the 
establishment of the Mint. I do not 
understand, then, from the Estimates 
that this £9,980 mentioned in the Esti- 
' mates represents increased profits. Has 
‘this sum been taken from miscellaneous 
revenue, or has it been put down to 
' represent increased profits ? 
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*Tae SECRETARY to rue TREA- | 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hispert, Oldham): | 
The: additional sum to which the right | 
hon. Gentleman refers, is profit made on | 


the coinage of silver in excess of the 
Estimate. There had been an increased 
issue of silver to the provinces dur- 
ing the last few years. 


cellor of the Exchequer’s arrange- 
ment to pay the Bank of England 
5s. per cent. for this transmission to 


the provinces dates from May 1889. 
The payments made from May 1889 to 
November 1892 amounted to £6,797 
lis. 9d.; the amount due on the 


The late Chan- | 


11th | 


March 1893 was £669 5s., making a | 


total of £7,467 Os. 9d., being the charge 
on a total sum of £2,986,815. The 
average annual silver issues for the four 
years 1885 to 1888 prior to that date, 


and for the four subsequent, 1889 to | 
1892, were :—1885 to 1888, £691,184; , 


1889 to 1892, £1,431,014, showing an 
average annual increase of £739,830. 


The average price of silver in the London | 
market in 1892 was 39}3d.; the average | 
price paid by the Mint was the same. | 
Silver must obviously be purchased when | 


it is required for coinage purposes, with- 
out special regard to the state of the 
market. The total amount of silver coin 
issued in 1892 was £849,932, of which 
there went to the Bank of England 
direct for circulation in England and 
Wales, £691,000. During the preceding 
10 years, that is, 1882 to 1891, the 
average annual issues of silver coin were 
£1,011,488. It is owing to the increase 
in the issue disclosed in the figures I 
have quoted that the increased profit has 
been made on the coinage of silver. 


increased brokerage. What was 
explanation of that 7 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 


16 


that the Government could do much in 
the direction indicated by the hon. 
Member for Preston. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The Estimate 
taken was not sufficient to cover the 
cost of brokerage. That is my reply to the 
hon, Member for Prestwich. With 
regard to the suggestion of ‘the hon. 
Member for Preston, it is one that is well 
worthy of consideration. I do not know 
how the matter stands in those Depart- 
ments, but I shall make inquiries and 
see that the matter shall be considered 
with a view to carrying out the sugges- 
tion, 

*Mr. V. GIBBS: Who are the 
Government brokers ? I do not think 
the right hon. Gentleman answered the 
question I put to him. If he will do so 
now he might also tell us who the 
brokers are. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I stated, in 
my reply, that the Estimate taken was not 
sufficient to cover the cost of brokerage. 
There has been an increase for some years 
past, and last year more silver was pro- 
duced than was anticipated when the 
Estimates were being prepared. 

Dr. D. MACGREGOR (Inverness- 
shire) said he would like to direct atten- 
tion to the fact that only Unionist 
Members of the House had any interest 
in putting these questions. 

Mr. V. GIBBS said he did not think 
the right hon. Gentleman had answered 
his question. He wished to say a few 
words upou different aspects of the gold 
question, but he did not kuow whether 
he had a right to do so now. 


Tue CHAIRMAN 
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The 


whole 


question of coinage is now before the 

Mr. R. G. C. MOWBRAY (Lancan- | 
shire, Prestwich) said, the amount of | 
silver bullion was less than it had been | 
for the past three years, but there was | 


the | 


he wished to impress upon the Govern- | 


ment the necessity for sending silver into 


the country, and he thought they ought | 


to make arrangements to have a certain 


portion of silver to be distributed in the | 


shape of wages in connection with the 
Government Departments. 
this they would set a good example to 
employers iu the country, and thus help 
in the adequate distribution of silver. 


By doing | 


House. 

*Mr. V. GIBBS said, if it was com- 
petent for him to deal with the question, 
he wanted to urge upon the Government 
the importance of having the gold of 
this country made of the same fineness 
as that of other nations. This was a 
matter that had often been dealt with in 
the House, especially by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Whitechapel (Mr.S. Montagu). It 
was a matter that was fairly open to 
criticism, and he did not think it was 
unreasonable that he should bring it 
forward. He was of opinion that sub- 
stantial economy would result, if they 
regulated the fineness of their gold 
to that of other countries. As many 


*Mr. V. GIBBS said he concurred; Members of the House were aware, 
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foreign gold coins were of nine-tenths 
fineness, while ours were of eleven- 
twelfths. Our sovereign was of a softer 
material, and wasted away faster. There 
was a strong case for making the English 
coin the same as the coin used by other 
European nations. He did not suggest 
any change in the value of the coin, but 
he should like to hear the views of the 
right hon. Gentleman on the subject of 
regulating the fineness of the coin. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: There can be 
no doubt that the subject mentioned by 
the hon. Member is one of very great 
importance, but I cannot venture to say 
I am prepared to recommend that his 
suggestion should be carried out, as it 
would involve a great alteration in our 
gold coinage system. There is a great 
deal of truth in what the hon. Member 


says with regard to waste; and 1, 


may say that the waste is more in the half- 
sovereigns than in the sovereigns. The 
loss on the coinage of gold arises 
from the charge to the Vote of the 
metal required to make good the 


deficiency in fineness of the old light gold | 


now being re-coined, and the dirt which 
is weighed with it but got rid of in re- 
melting. Only the actual deficiency in 
weight is charged in the provisions of 
the Scheme of the late Chanceilor of the 
Exchequer. Up to the end of the 
financial year the amount of light gold 
dealt with is estimated at £19,000,000, 
leaving £24,000,000 still to be dealt 
with. The amount dealt with up to 
March of last year was £19,034,000, and 
by the time the whole of the gold coinage 
has been dealt with the total will be 
£43,000,000. 

Mr. H. W. PAUL (Edinburgh, S$.) 
said he did not know much about 
gold, silver and copper being more in his 
line, and he would like to draw attention 
to the double-florin and ask what was to 
be done about it. He did not believe 
that any constitutional change that could 
be devised by the wit of man was capa- 
ble of causing half so much trouble as 
the difficulty in distinguishing between a 
four-shilling piece and a_ five-shilling 
piece. The late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said a man could distinguish 
between one coin and the other in the 
dark even when he was drunk, but he 
(Mr. Paul) found it difficult to distinguish 
between them in the best light when he 
was sober, as he was at all times. The 


Mr. V. Gibbs. 
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| sooner the four-shilling pieces were with- 
drawn the better would it be for the 
'commercial and social interests of the 
| country. 

Sir W. V. HARCOURT : I would just 
| like to say in reply to the hon. Gentleman 
‘that the four-shilling pieces have been 
withdrawn. As regards florins, hardly 
any have been struck. The pieces 
which are now being struck are _half- 
crowns. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Padding- 
ton): Are the new crowns out yet ? 

Sir W. V. HARCOURT: The new 
crowns are not yet out, and I am very 
sorry for it, because the Committee will, 
I think, agree that they are the best of 
all the pieces. They are certainly very 
handsome. 

*Mr. V. GIBBS said he had just one 
more question to put. Now as to the 
coinage of silver. What price did the 
Government pay in 1892, and could the 
right hon. Gentleman say what advantage 
acerued from the fall that had taken 
place, or was there any advantage ? He 
had been attacked as a Unionist for 
bringing forward subjects like this; but 
he could assure the Heuse that such sub- 
jects were of great interest to commercial 
men. 

Sir W. V. HARCOURT : I am not 
in & position to give the figures with 
regard to the loss on silver ; my attention 
has not been fixed upon it. But I have 
some figures here that would make the 
mouth of a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
water. In 1889 the profit on the Mint 
was £780,000; but I am afraid those 
days are gone, for J find that in 1890 
the profit was only £244,000, and in 
1891 £236,000; and then again, the 
figures for 1892—I do not know them 
yet—will not be large. Every effort 
is made to get silver coin out to the 
country ; but I some months ago saw a 
declaration of the country bankers that 
they had too much silver and did not 
know what to do with it. One of the 
reasons I have heard why there has been 
a scarcity of shillings and sixpences, is 
that bankers find it a great saving of 
time and trouble to give out half- 
crowns. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER said, he 
wished to support the suggestion that 
they should employ silver more freely 
for paying wages at the Dockyards and 
in the public service generally, The men 
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would not object if they were paid in 
silver instead of gold. 

Vote agreed to. 

2. Motion made, and question pro- 
posed :— 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£36,500, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March, 1893, for the Expense of providing 
Stationery, Printing, and Paper for the Public 
Service.” 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, this 
was a Vote that deserved to be 
very closely scanned by the House. 
The Department was one that was not 
directly represented in the House, but 
that was the stronger reason why they 
should have some light thrown upon its 


working. According to this Report the | 
head of the Stationery Department 


stated that during the last 10 years the 
economy effected was sufficient to pro- 
vide the country with a first-line-of- 
battle ship and a flotilla of gunboats. 
That showed the House the economy 


that might be effected if the Vote was | 


properly looked into. The Secretary to 
the Treasury would doubtless be able to 
explain any questions that were put 
regarding the Vote. He would ask, in 
the first instance, was the practice still 
going on by which the officials of this 
Department were allowed to publish 
information which came to them through 
official sources, and to publish it so 


that they might make a profit upon it. | 


In addition to that these officials were 


actually allowed certain grants. He 
knew that within the last few years 


there was a grant of £1,200 made to one 
official, £300 to another, and on. 
That was a very wrong system and it 
had been condemned by more than one 
Committee. It was ail the worse, be- 
cause though these grants were made 
by the Department to which the official 


sO 


belonged, they were charged upon the | 


Stationery Vote, with the result that 
the Department which really voted the 
money had no responsibility for 


Grant. The sum of money paid for 
printing was exceedingly large, and 


while it was generally true that the 
House was largely responsible, as a 
matter of fact the House was only 
responsible for about one-tenth of the 
printing, the remaining nine-tenths 
being chargeable to the Departments. 
He should like to know on what prin- 
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ciple the Departments were allowed to 
give orders for printing and papers to 
the Stationery Office. He thought 
| the Stationery Office should have more 
}control over the Departments in the 
/matter of printing, paper, and publica- 
| tions, for it cannot control the great 
| waste of paper that goes on in the 
| Public Departments, or check the great 
/number of publications. He wished to 
know did each of the Departments at 
the beginning of each year submit an 
estimate to the Stationery Office, so that 
the Stationery Office might know the 
requirements of the Departments during 
the year; and also whether there was 
in each Department some one person 
‘responsible for the printing of that 
Department. He thought the time had 
come for the Stationery Office to be 
placed on a more business-like footing, 
and each Department made responsible 
for and have to pay for its own printing. 
That system prevailed in the Military 
and Naval Services. When any Depart- 
ment in these Services required stores, it 
ordered them from the Ordnance factories, 
and paid for them, and had to render 
an account of those stores. He thought 
the Stationery Office should be made a 
thoroughly separate Department, like 
the Ordnance factories, and that each 
Department should be responsible for 
the orders it gave to the Stationery 


Office, so that they should know 
whether a Department was _ spending 
extravagantly or not. There was an 


| officer in the Stationery Office called 
the Superintendent of Printing, but it 
was found that one man could not 
efficiently discharge the duties of that 
office, with the result that printing had 
increased a great deal of late years, 
These duties of the Superintendent of 
the Stationery Office were that he should 
go to the Department when any order 
was given by it which he thought un- 


| . . 
| necessary, to show how it might be 
avoided or decreased in amount. The 


Controller of the Stationery Office asked 
last year that an assistant to the Super- 
intendent of Printing should be appointed, 
and said the result would be that a 
saving of his salary, multiplied several 
times, would be effected. That was a 
matter which the (Government might 
take into consideration. He should also 
like to know what was the system upon 
which the Stationery Office gave out its 
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printing to the public firms. 
true that the printing was a monopoly, 
or that it at all events fell into the hands 
of one or two firms ; and also was it put 
out to tender, and how long did the 
contracts run ? Two evils resulted from 
the present system of giving the printing 
to one or two firms. One was that a 
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there must be exceedingly bad manage- 
ment if the sale of waste shows such a 


| fall as is stated. 


large amount of over-time was worked by | 


the workmen in these firms. 
great objection, especially amongst the 
working classes, to over-time being worked 
unnecessarily, and he was told that the 
over-time worked in the printing offices 
to which the printing of the State was 
given was very large indeed. The other 
evil was the inconvenience to which they 
were habitually being put in the House 
owing to returns and documents being 
late. Over and over again Members 
were promised that documents would be 
cirenlated at such and such a time, and 
when that time came, but without the 
documents, the Minister to whom ques- 
tions on the subject were put, had to 
hopvlessly confess that he had no control 
over the printing, and could not say 
when the documents would be really 
ready. <A great deal of that was due to 
the printing being given to one or two 
firms, who had so much work to do that 
they could not quickly cope with their 
orders. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BART- 
LETT (Sheffield, Eecleshall) : I notice 


There was a 


that this Vote has increased by £36,000, 


which is a very considerable sum indeed. 
This large addition in expenditure is di- 
vided mainly into two heads—printing for 


Departments. 
ing, it is stated that there has been a 
general increase in the demand from 
many public offices. The 
would like an explanation as to how that 
increase arose; £10,000 has been paid 
for printing this year more than last 


Mr. HANBURY : 
terrupt my right hon. Friend. 
we were discussing now ouly 
head for printing. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The discussion on 
the sub-head for paper may be rather 
premature, but it is not out of order. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I will not detain my hon. Friend very 
long from satisfying the very laudable 
anxiety he shows to discuss one or two 
of those matters. With regard to the 
paper supply, I am afraid that since the 
Committee—I don’t attribute it directly 
to that cause—but since the well-known 
Committee on Stationery reported in 
favour of larger reductions in the expen- 
diture, the paper supplied to this House 
and to the Public Department has been 
of a very inferior quality. I remember 
that in the Department of the Admiralty, 
to which I had the honour to be con- 
nected, there were complaints for several 
years of the very inferior quality of the 
paper supplied to it. It was very difhi- 
cult to write upon; it was very easily 
torn, and it generally presented an un- 
desirable appearance. Many Members 
must have also noticed the inferior 
quality of the paper supplied to this 
House. I admit that during the last few 
weeks there has been an improvement, 
but I have here an envelope which is not 
the quality of envelope that ought to be 


I am sorry to in- 
I thought 
the sub- 


' found in this House. 
Public Departments and paper for Public | 


With regard to the print- | 
, Department 
/more than the Stationery Office. 
Committee | 


year ; £20,000 of the increase is covered | 


by paper. 
crease in the price of paper, a statement 
in a footnote giving the 
30 per cent. during the year. I doubt 
if that statement can be borne out, and 
I should like the authority for it. It 
receives a curious contradiction later on 
in an explanatory note, which states 


that the sales of waste have fallen by no 
less than £1,500 below the average on 
account of the very low prices obtained. | 


Mr. Hanbury. 


That is attributed to an in- | 
| partments. 
increase as _ 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS  (Bir- 
mingham, Bordesley) said, there was no 
which required criticism 
More 
than £500,000 was spent on printing and 
stationery, and the Committee would 
like to know what value was received 
for that large amount of money. He 
believed there was a Committee regu- 
lating the supplies to the various De- 
He would like to know how 
that Committee worked, and what check 
it had over orders and the prices paid 
for work. Some years ago the Honse 


‘appointed a Committee on the subject, 


which had at its head the present Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler). Great hopes were 


| raised by the labours of that Committee ; 
but the Stationery Vote had gone up 
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instead of down since the Committee 
reported. The whole matter wanted 
looking into by some Committee which 
would be responsible to the House for 
the expenditure. He thought the public 
would be very much surprised to learn 
from the Vote before the Committee that 
the price of paper had gone up during 
the past 12 months. The general ery 
of paper-makers was that the prices were 
so low, owing to competition, that the 
trade was in a very bad way, and yet 
the Committee were gravely told that 
there had been a great increase in the 
price of paper during the year in several 
classes, and that the average advance had 
been 30 per cent. If that were so, how 
was it that the price of wastes had not im- 
proved instead of falling off? Perhaps 
the Secretary to the Treasury would tell 
the Committee the manner in which this 
waste paper was dealt with ; whether it 
was not almost given away, and whether, 
as it included Blue Books and other 
valuable information, it would not be 
better to distribute it amongst free libra- 
ries and other educational institutions of 
a similar kind, from which petitions 
were frequently received declaring that 
Government publications would be ex- 
tremely valuable to them. He noticed 
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the statement was entirely wrong. 
There was a certain amount of cleverness 
required in buying paper. If a person 
went to only two or three firms he would 
be charged a large amount ; but a clever 
person who varied the firms from which 
he purchased would get the paper at 
much below the stated prices. If the 
Stationery Office did not adopt that 
course they would always have to pay 
more than they need pay for paper. He 
denied absolutely and entirely that paper 
had gone up 30 per cent. On the 
contrary, he could prove by the books of 
any publishing house in London that 
paper had gone down in price slightly 
below what it had been last year. He 
did not, however, agree with the argu- 
ment that waste paper ought not to fall 
in price because paper had increased in 
price. It was very difficult to tell the 
value of waste paper, which depended 
very much on demand. He noticed the 
statement in a note on the paper that— 
* The receipts for the sale of Stationery Office 
publications > not appear likely to realise the 
average prices of the past five years.” 
The reason was that these publications 
were charged far too high. What was 
done was, when a Blue Book was 
published a calculation of what its 


that the arrangements made by the | “setting-up” cost was made ; but instead 
Government to encourage the sale of | of doing that the “ setting-up” should 
Ordnance Maps had led to a deficiency. | be written off, and the Blue Book should 


That would show that the efforts of the 
Government in that direction were al- 
together unsuccessful. There was no 
country in Europe where Government 
Maps were so difficult to be obtained, 
or where such extravagant prices were 
charged for them as in this country. 
He thought if the Government followed 
the example of Continental countries, 
and reduced the price of the maps by 
one-half, and made them as easily to be 
obtained in towns and villages as a quire 
of paper, there would be four times the 
present sale. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton) said, there was no doubt that paper 
had fallen rather than risen during the 
past year. Anybody who purchased 


paper was practically aware of that 
fact, and when he had seen the Vote 
stating there had been an increase in the 
price of paper, he inquired of a large 
publishing house—a house which bought 
more paper than any other house in the 
country—and had been informed that 








be charged for only according to the 
value of the paper, ink, and machining, 
with something added for distribution, 
It was the old story, if they wanted to 
sell they must go for small profits. They 
put a price on these publications which 
precluded institutions and individuals 
from buying them, with the result that 
there was an enormous quantity of 


waste. 
*Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) said, a very satisfactory 


Report had been issued by a Depart- 
mental Committee on the Ordnance 
Survey. As the Ordnance Survey had 
been carried out for a hundred years under 
the Royal Engineers, and as he had 
served in that corps, he might be allowed 
to say that he had an especial interest in 
the Survey. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT (Oldham): I 
rise to Order 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order! I 
was about to call the attention of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman to the fact 
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that the Vote for the Ordnance Survey | consideration at once nothing would be 


is not included in the Supplementary 
Estimate. This Estimate only includes 
the £2,000 deficiency due to the fall in 
the receipts for the sale of maps during 
the past 10 months. 

*Masor DARWIN said, that what he 


wished to speak about was the sugges- 


tions of the Committee for increasing the | 





sale of the maps, and thereby diminishing | 


this Vote. He thought the sale of the 
Ordnance Maps would be increased if 
they were issued in a more popular 
form. If an hon. Member went to any 
district and asked for a map published by 
a private firm of the district he would 
get it on thin tough paper, in a form 
convenient for folding and carrying in 
the pocket, and coloured in order to 
distinguish the various features. The 
Ordnance Map failed to fulfil any of these 
conditions. It was issued on one sheet, 
on thick paper, liable to tear if folded, 
impossible to carry in the pocket without 
injury, and uncoloured. The Committee to 
whose Report he had referred suggested 
that the Government should undertake the 
publication of popular maps, a sugges- 
tion he considered worthy of being acted 
upon, especially as such maps would be 
extremely valuable for military purposes. 
The Committee also suggested that the 
book should be published and freely dis- 
tributed, shewing what maps were on 
sale by the Ordnance Survey, and he 
should suggest that in addition to that 
the Ordnance Map of every district 
would. be hung up in the Post Office of 
the district. By these means the maps 
would become better known, and the sale 
would be largely increased. He thought 
it was the system and not the agents that 
was to blame for the small sale of the 
maps. He did not think a worse system 
for the sale of the maps could be intro- 
duced than the system now in vogue. It 
was a very difficult thing to get the maps 
in the country. Another grave objection 
to the system was that the Ordnance 
Survey, not being in touch with the 
agents throughout the country, had no 
means of finding out popular require- 





ments, which was the cause of the maps | 
not being issued ina popular form. He | 


hoped the Government would take this 
matter into consideration. He 


was | 


aware that the present agency system | 


could not be changed for a vear or two, 


but unless the subject was taken into | 


The Chairman. 


done when the time for changing the 
agency arrived. 

*Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) : I wish toask the right hon, 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
if he will inquire whether it is pos- 
sible to issue the cheap yearly volumes of 
Statutes with cut leaves. As this is a 
work of reference, the practice of issuing 
it with uncut leaves is barbarous. 

Mr. HANBURY said he wished to 
say a few words on the subject that had 
been raised, namely, the price of paper. 
To him it was wholly unaccountable that 
the price of paper should rise as it 
appeared to have done. He had had 
some figures worked out for him by a 
wholesale firm of stationers, and they 
were exactly opposite to those given by 
the Stationery Office. Between the 
years 1891 and 1892 the figures supplied 
to him showed a considerable reduction. 
In hand-made paper the price was un- 
changed ; rough writings, price un- 
changed ; ordinary writings, reduced 14 
per cent.; second paper, reduced 4 per 
cent. ;—he was afraid the Stationery 
Department were quoting the seven 
months of last year, and were not taking 
into account the three months of this year ; 
printing in colours, reduced 6 per cent. ; 
buffs, 6 per cent. ; blotting paper about 
the same. He should be rather curious 
to know where it was possible that the 
30 per cent. could come in, and the 
explanation of the foot-note made it more 
misleading, for it stated first that the 
return was during the seven mouths of 
1892, and then it was stated there was a 
rise in the general average of the several 
classes of 30 per cent., but he did not 
know whether they took into considera- 
tion the quantity used or the quality. 

*Sir J.T. HIBBERT: The quality 
and price. 

Mr. HANBURY said they ought to 
have some information of the different 
kinds of paper on which this heavy rise 
had taken place. He was the more 
anxious to get some information on this 
expenditure upon paper, because, as his 
right hon. Friend would be well aware, 
the Comptroller of the Stationery him- 
self, following up the report of a com- 
mittee that sat in 1884-5, in consequence 
of the complaints, amounting to some- 
thing like fraud, stated that for some 
years previous to that date large frauds 
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had taken place. Some idea of the | agree with him in this, that in this very 
frauds perpetrated might be gathered important and growing department we 
from the fact that in the first year of the | should try and aim at economy ; but I go 
Parliament after the Report of that Com- | one step further and say that we should 
mittee, nearly 5,000 reams were rejected | also aim at efficiency as well as economy, 
absolutely as being something different | and that what we buy should be good 
to what they purported to be ; 12,200 | and not something that was merely cheap, 
reams were accepted at a reduced price, | With respect to economy, I must say the 
and fines were inflicted, amounting to | cost of this department has been very 
£477, for light weight. And that was | much decreased of late years. In 1886-7, 
at a time when only about a quarter of | and in 1889-90 the Estimates for those 
the paper was used that was used at the | years were respectively £562,000 and 
present time. But so late as 1890 he £600,000, whereas during the present 
found the same thing was going on upon | year the whole Estimate, including the 
a much larger seale, because from that | present Supplementary Vote, has been 
report it appeared there were over 29,000 brought down to £512,000, showing a 
reams rejected ; 12,000 reams were ac-| very considerable decrease, without, I 
cepted at a reduced price; and fines | hope, any loss of efficiency. My 
amounting to £1,105 were levied. That} hon. Friend first asked me what was 
bore out his point that this question of | the practice of the department with 
the price paid for paper was a subject on | regard to allowing Members of the 
which they ought to have a little more | department to publish records belonging 
light, especially when the information | to the department. I am informed that 
afforded was so different to the private | the officials in no department are 
information they had. With regard to| now allowed to publish for their own 
this purchase of paper, we should like to profit articles based on their official know- 
ask from how many firms the paper was ledge ; that has been put a stop to in 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


purchased, and upon what terms it was | every department of late years, and is a 
purchased, and how long the contracts | very proper decision to have arrived at. 
run. All this information was necessary,| My hon. Friend also asks whether the 
because it was evident that a large num- | departments have obtained estimates as 
ber of firms treated that Department | to the amount of paper they require for 
dishonestly. He thought those who sent | the year from the Stationery Department. 
in paper which had to be rejected as|I am told the Stationery Office ai the 
being different to what was contracted | commencement of the year asks for 
for were dishonest, and he should like Estimates of that kind and invariably 
to know how the Department had treated | receives them. The next question was 
those firms, because when they found | whether there is a responsible person for 
they sent in bad articles they should be | the printing in each department. I am 
struck out of the contractors’ list. They | told that is the case, that every depart- 
had it upon evidence that there had|ment has now one of their officers 
been a large amount of paper attempted | responsible for the printing of his par- 
to be foisted on the Stationery Depart- | ticular department, and I have no doubt 
ment which was not such as was in the | the delay that is sometimes occasioned in 
terms of the contract, and he hoped his | the printing of papers that are presented 
right hon. Friend would be able to tell | to Parliament would be very much worse 
them how those firms had been treated, | if we had not these responsible officers. 
because until they arrived at a stage |My hon. Friend opposite asks whether 
when it was impossible for these things there is a monopoly. 

to go on, they would never be able to Mr. HANBURY said he had not 
conduct the Services economically and | asked whether there was a monopoly, 
satisfactorily. | but whether the contracts for the sta- 
*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I would reply | tionery was in the hands of only one or 
to my hon. Friend who brought forward | two. 

this question on the several points he) *Sir J. T. HIBBERT: It is in a 
has raised. The first point he raised | few hands, but it is not a monopoly. 
was with respect to the desirability of Since the matter has been considered 
economy in the management of the | by the Committee and the Department, 
Stationery Department. Iam sure weall' the public printing has been given 
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out in groups. Since that distribution 
of the printing in groups there has 
been a saving of cost which is very 
considerable indeed. It has been 
found that in nearly every case there 
is a great reduction, therefore I be- 
lieve that system is a good system 
and one that ought to be continued, 
though, of course, Estimates might be 
obtained from a greater number of firms. 
The great proportion of the printing 
contracts are entered into after the con- 
tracts have been advertised and the 
tenders considered by the Stationery 
Department. Another point my hon. 
Friend referred to had reference to the 
cost of the paper. Before I go into the 
question of the paper, I should like to 
explain how it is that the great increase 
of printing arises in the Public Depart- 
ments. I hold in my hand a Report from 
the Stationery Department which shows 
the departments which were answerable 
for the great increase, and the chief of 
those are the Post Office, the War Office, 
the Admiralty and the Patent Office. I 
take first the Post Office, which includes 
the Telegraph Service ; though there is 
no alteration in the price of printing 
for that department, there is an increase 
for the nine months of the year since the 
Estimates were prepared, of £1,864 as 
compared with the corresponding months 
of last year. The Patent Office and the 
Admiralty again have necessitated a very 
great increase. The Admiralty has an 
increase of £5,257 for the nine months 
contrasted with the same period of last 
year. Inthe Patent Office there is also 
a very considerable increase in the cost, 
though I have not got the figures with 
respect to it, but I believe the great in- 
crease there is owing to the pressure 
brought to bear on the Patent Office to 
do away with their arrears of patent 
revisions, and I think we shall all agree 
it is most desirable to do everything we 
can to place the Patent Office in a 
position of efficiency. I now come to 
another matter which is requisite for all 
the Public Departments. 

Mr. HANBURY asked that before 
leaving the question of the Public 
Departments the right hon. Gentleman 
should inform them whether the addi- 
tional officer asked for by the Stationery 
Department had been appointed ? 

*Sir J.T. HIBBERT : Yes, he has. 
Now I come to a more difficult question, 


Sir J. T. Hibbert. 
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and that is the advanced cost of the 
paper, and I can only, of course, speak 
from the report I have placed in my 
hands. I believe that it is quite trae 
that the increase of cost is not 
the same throughout the whole of the 
different classes of paper; it varies ac- 
cording to the different classes. Paper 
purchased by the Stationery Department 
is divided into five different classes— 
hand-made, loft-dried, ordinary writing, 
secondary or inferior writing, and im- 
perial. In the first of these classes, the 
hand-made paper, the increased price is 
not so great as in the other classes, the per- 
centage being 11}. The greatest increase 
is in the loft-dried paper, which is 63 per 
cent., and in the fifth class there does not 
appear to have been any rise in price 
during the same period. I do not know 
whether I am in order in referring to 
this: the cost of the paper on which the 
Parliamentary Reports are printed is 
something like £8,000 a year, but that of 
course is not under this Vote, which 
refers to the Printing for Public Depart- 
ments and not to the printing for the 
House of Commons. I do not know that 
I can say any more with respect to this 
question. I do not understand how it is 
my hon. Friend’s information differs so 
much from that I received from the head 
of the Stationery Department ; I do not 
suppose the gentleman who represents 
that Department is Jess able to go into 
the market than those who represent the 
private firms in the country. But there 
is one other matter I should like to 
allude to with respect to paper, and I do 
so because it will be a matter of pleasure 
to my hon. and gallant Friend opposite 
who takes the view that we should not 
make use of foreign paper. A year or 
two ago complaints were made with 
respect to the paper used in the Blue 
Books, and it was stated that the paper 
was very inferior in comparison with that 
used formerly, and was not of a lasting 
character. It appears that that class of 
paper is made from wood in two modes. 
One mode of making this paper is by grind- 
ing the wood into a fine powder, and then 
mixing it into a pulp, and from that is 
made the paper that is objectionable and 
inferior. The second mode of using the 
wood to make paper is to put it through 
some process of steaming, which does not 
cause the same injury to the paper as the 
process of grinding to powder. There- 
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fore, while the one mode of using wood 
is inferior and objectionable, the other 
mode is not bound to be so. The Sta- 
tionery Department have decided in the 
future not to buy or receive any paper 
made by the inferior process, and there- 
fore in the future we shal! have a better 
class of paper for our public documents. 
Now I come to the statement that will 
interest my hon. and gallant Friend. 
This inferior method of making paper 
is one that exists abroad, and not in this 
country, therefore it has been decided to 
a large extent not to use this foreign- 
made paper. I have no doubt that the 
Stationery Department is quite alive to 


the advisability of using the best paper | 


they can obtain. Something has been 
said with respect to the writing paper 
and envelopes. 
And pens.) And pens; and I must 


say I rather sympathise with what has 


been said. I very often complain to my 


secretary of the paper, and say it is not_ 


so good as it used to be. I have no 


doubt, if I used quill-pens, I might find | 


the same fault with them; but I hope 
there’ will be an 
that we shall combine efficiency with 
economy. So far as I can prevail upon 
the Stationery Department to carry out 
that principle, I shall be very glad to 
do it, and I shall use my utmost en- 
deavour to see that all we buy is of 
the best quality. 

Mr. HANBURY asked if the right 
hon. Gentleman would state what treat- 
ment had been accorded to those firms 
who sent in a paper that was rejected, 
and another paper accepted at a lesser 
price. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I am not 
aware how they have been treated; I 
can only say I fancy they would not 
have been allowed to tender again— 
that is the principle I should adopt, and 
I presume that is the principle the 
Stationery Department has adopted ; 
but I will ascertain what has been 
done. My hon. Friend opposite spoke 
of the Statutes being issued with uncut 
leaves. I think myself it would be a 


great advantage to have the leaves cut : | 


we all object very much to have the 
bother of cutting, and I do not think it 
would increase the cost very much to 
have the leaves cut. There is only one 
other matter I wished to allude to. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE | said 


before 
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the right hon. Gentleman left the ques- 
tion of the price of paper, he wished 
him to be good enough to tell them 
the names of those firms who tendered. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans) said that from inquiries he had 
made in the City, there had been no 
increase in the price of paper, and he 
should like to ask if, before giving this 
enormous increase of from 60 to 63 per 
cent., inquiries had been made from 
other firms dealing in paper ? 

Sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE (Cam- 
berwell, Dulwich) said that whilst this 
discussion had been going on, he had 
telephoned to Messrs. Peebles, in the 
City, who were large paper manu- 
facturers, and they assured him there 
had been no difference in the price of 
paper during the last 12 months or in 
the previous 12 months. 

Mr. T. H. SIDEBOTTOM (Staly- 
bridge) said that one of the largest 
paper manufacturers in England, a con- 
stituent of his own, told him not a week 
since that he was amazed at the low 
price of paper offered by foreign com- 
petitors, 

CotoxEL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) said he had a 
Motion on the Paper to move the 
reduction of this Vote. 

| Mr. LABOUCHERE said before the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman moved the 
reduction of the Vote he would like to 
ask for the name of the contractor who 
supplied the paper that was rejected. 
*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I have not 
got the name of the contractor here. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : Are the con- 
tractors paper-makers or stationers ? 
*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: They are 
generally stationers. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: That is 
exactly it. 

*Mr. LENG (Dundee) said he was a 
consumer of paper to the extent of 
50 tons a week, and he thought the 
statement made as to the cost of paper, 
was most extraordinary. The experi- 
ence of all consumers of paper was that 
there never was so much competition as 
at present, and the price, instead of 
going up 50 and 60 per ceut., had tended 
in the other direction, During the past 
12 months more particularly, the prices 
of paper had been lower than pre- 
viously, and if the consumption of 
paper by the Stationery Office had 
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largely increased, the diminution in 
price he should expect would have gone 
far to compensate for that increase in 
quantity. The Committee ought to 


have more information as to why it | 


was the experience of the Stationery 


Office was different from that of all | 


private consumers. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE 
could explain why the experience of the 
Stationery Office was different to that 


of other consumers. He asked just now, | 


whether the contractors were stationers 
or paper manufacturers, and he was 
told they were stationers. The sta- 
tioner was the middleman who got a 
considerable profit. No newspaper pro- 
prietor or publisher would go to a 
stationer; he would go to the mill- 
owner and get the paper at the real 
price. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT; I have stated 
that the Government have been giving 
up the use of this common paper, and 
the increased price they are called upon 
to pay now is for a higher class of paper. 


In that way I think it may account for | 


the increase. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS; What steps 
have been taken to get any quotations 
from any contractors who have not been 


doing business up to the present with | 


the Government. 


*Sin J.T. HIBBERT: The Stationery | 


Department generally advertise — for 
tenders for paper, or they invite a 


number of firms to tender for the supply | 


of a certain quantity of paper. The 


Stationery Department would be glad to | 


consider any names or tenders sent in. 
Mr. HANBURY: Will the right 


hon. Gentleman lay upon the Table of 


the House a carefully prepared Return 
showing the names of the firms who | 


have had tenders 7? 


*Sirn J. T. HIBBERT: I shall be 


glad to lay on the Table a Return show- | 


ing the names of the firms, the amount 


of the paper purchased, and the prices | 


paid for each class of paper, not only for 
this year but for last year. 

CoroneL HOWARD VINCENT was 
much obliged to the right hon. Gentle- 
man for having to some extent dealt 
with the question of foreign paper, but 
he had not done so fully. From ques- 
tions he (Colonel Vincent) had put on 
the subject he had not gathered that 
there had been any considerable diminu- 
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| tion in the amount of contracts given by 
the Stationery Office to the agents of 
foreign mills. He had information from 
avery good source that as much as 50 
per cent. of the paper supplied to the 
| Stationery Office was drawn from abroad, 
and although the contracts were not sent 
direct to the foreign mills, they were 
given to the agents, located in this 
| country, of foreign firms. In many cases 
| they were simply the agents of foreign 
| 


capitalists and mill-owners who, there- 
fore, gave no employment to the people 
|of this country. He should be glad to 
| know that the increased cost of paper 
was due to a cessation in giving these 
contracts to foreign firms or their agents, 
which had thus led to the increased use 
of British-made paper, but his informa- 
tion did not lead him to believe such 
was the case. Considerable attention 
had this Session been drawn to the paper 
from which post-cards and the Post 
Office Guide were made, which paper 
same from abroad. At the present time 
he believed some 60 bales of foreign- 
made paper arrived every week at Hayes 
Wharf in the City of London on account 
of the Government. That was an un- 
fortunate state of affairs, and it was still 
more unfortunate in so far as it pre- 
vented a Resolution of the House of the 
13th February 1891 being carried into 
effect. That resolution was as follows :— 
“That in the opinion of this House it is the 
duty of the Government in all Government 
contracts to make provision against the evils 
| recently disclosed before the Sweating Com- 
mittee, to insert such conditions as may prevent 
the abuse of sub-letting, and to make every 
| effort to secure the payment of such wages as 
are generally accepted as current wages by each 
trade for competent workmen.” 
It was quite clear it was impossible for 
the Government to carry that Resolution 
| into effect if the contracts were given to 
foreigners. Every year, following the 
example of the late Mr. Peter M‘Donald, 
he had moved for a Return of the con- 
| tracts given out to foreigners, and he was 
glad to see there was a considerable 
! reduction in them. From 1879 to 1885, 
inclusive, no less a sum than £886,556 of 
| English public money was given to 
|foreign contractors. That was reduced 
| something like £39,000 for last year, 
/showing a very satisfactory decrease. 
| But at the same time when they found 
a large amount of foreign paper was 
| Song received every week on account 
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of the Stationery Office, for the post- 
cards we used in this country, for 
The Post Office .Guide, and for other 
purposes, it was a most unfortunate con- 
dition of affairs, because it was clear if 
these contracts were given to foreigners, 
the Government could have no control 
whatever over the wages paid in the 
manufacture of the articles supplied. 
No trades union existed abroad, the 
trades union rate of wages were not 
paid, and therefore in these contracts 
there were none of the conditions apper- 
taining to British manufacture, and which 
were laid down by the House as essential 
to fair manufacture. The hon. Member 
for Poplar (Mr. Sydney Buxton), in a 
recent speech, spoke of the great injury 
which was being done workmen in this 
country by this system of indiscriminately 
giving out contracts to agents of foreign 
mills instead of to manufacturers bona 
Jide employing the people of this country. 
He would quote an extract from this 
speech— 

Tue CHAIRMAN (interposing) : 


The hon. and gallant Gentleman is going 


rather wide of the mark. So long as he | 
confines himself to the price of paper, so | 


long I think he is in Order, but when he 
leaves the question of the price or 
amount of paper, then I think he is 
going rather wide of the mark. 

Cotoyver HOWARD VINCENT 
would not pursue that subject further, 
except to point out that the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies stated that 
the present system of giving out con- 
tracts to foreigners might be cheap, but 
it was exceedingly nasty. The Trades’ 
Union Congress last year at Glasgow 
passed a resolution on this subject, part 
of which he would read— 

Tue CHAIRMAN (interposing): I 
think I pointed out that this is only 
a Supplementary Estimate relating to 
paper for a Public Department. If the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman confines 
himself to the price of paper or the 
amount of paper, then I think he is in 
Order. 

Coronet. HOWARD VINCENT 
said, if it was not in Order to refer to 
the Resolution he would not do so. 
They were asked to vote £26,000 for 
paper, and it was perfectly obvious that 
a considerable proportion of that paper 
had been obtained from the ageuts of 
foreign mills. ‘That was a state of 
affairs which ought not to be aliowed 
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| to continue, and if his right hon. Friend 
would give an assurance that he would 
prevent this being done in future, it 
would not be necessary to press the ques- 
tion to a Division. But if, on the 
other hand, the right hon. Gentleman 
maintained that the Stationery Office 
was at liberty either to employ home 
manufacturers or the agents of foreign 
mills, without any inquiry as to where 
the manufacturing process was done, or 
the amount of wages paid, then it 
would be necessary for him to press 
the Motion for a reduction of the Vote 
to a Division. He begged to move a 
reduction of the Vote by £1,000, 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
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“ That the Item F, of £20,500 for Paper for 
Public Departments, be reduced by £1,000,"— 
(Colonel Howard Vincent.) 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): The point raised in this 
Amendment is by no means a@ trivial 
one. When we made inquiries during 
the present Session as regarded certain 
articles supplied to the Stationery De- 
partment, attempts were made to turn 
the whole question into ridicule, and to 
/minimise the point at issue. The ques- 
,tion raised by my hon. and gallant 

Friend is ote which I venture to think 
| the Government will realise it behoves 
, them very closely to consider and give 
|a clear and definite answer on in the 
House. My hon, and gallant Friend's 
| point is this: that the House by a Reso- 
lution placed certain definite obligations 
j}upon a Public Department in this 
| Country, and this very vote the Com- 
| mittee is now asked to sanction involves 
a distinct breach of a Resolution of this 
| House. That of course, as the Chan- 
|cellor of the Exchequer will see, is a 
| specific statement on a point which 
| requires the very careful consideration 
'of the Government, and one on which 
| the Committee is entitled to aclearanswer. 
| The Resolution of this House which 
-has already been referred to states 
| that— 

| “Inthe opinion of this House it is the duty 
| of the Government in all Government Con- 
| tracts to make provision against the evils 
| recently disclosed before the Sweating Commit. 
| tee, and to make every effort to prevent the 
abuses arising from sub-letting, and to secure 
| the payment of such wages as are accepted as 
| the current wages in each trade for competent 
| workmen.” 

I have a right to ask has Her Majesty's 
Government taken steps to carry out 
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this Resolution? Have these contracts | would have given us an intimation as to 
been given only to persons who complied | who the contractors are. ) 

with the conditions laid down in that); *Sim J. T. HIBBERT: I offered to 
Resolution ? Something has been! iay upon the Table of the Heuse a 
said about tenders being made and con- | Return showing the names of the con- 
tracts being given to foreign manufac- | tractors, the amount of paper bought from 
turers. Into the policy of letting out | them, and the average price of each 
work abroad I am not going to enter.| class of paper both for this year and 
I need hardly say I strongly disapprove | last year. 

of recourse being had to foreign manu-- Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Do I 
facturers when manufacturers in this understand the right hon. Gentleman to 
country are prepared to do the work. | contend that this Resolution has been 


The Resolution passed by this House 
renders it obligatory on the part of the 
Government to see that the conditions 
laid down in the Resolution are enforced 
and obeyed to the letter. What precau- 


tion has the Government taken in this | 


respect? I understand tenders have 
been accepted and contracts granted to 


persons doing their business outside the | 


limits of this country. Do the Govern- 
ment assert that this Resolution does 
not apply to foreign contractors ? If so, 
I should be glad to be favoured with the 
grounds on which they base such an 


extraordinary construction of the plain | 


complied with ? 

| *Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I do not 
contend anything of the kind. I do not 
_ consider that Resolution has anything to 
do with the question of paper. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Now we 
understand each other a little better. I 
now understand the right hon. Gentle- 
man to contend that the Resolution 
‘unanimously adopted in this House, 
designed to meet the particular class of 
| cases distinctly pointed out at the time to 
| the House, does not apply to the question 
of contracts in the Stationery Office. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Oh, no; to the 


language unanimously adopted by this | question of the purchase of paper, I say. 
House. I remember this Resolution was Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Yes, Sir, 
originally proposed in another form, It exactly ; to the question of paper. Does 
was altered, and I believe a very high the right hon. Gentleman undertake to 
fiscal authority, now in another place, | assert that in this Resolution there is any 
Lord Playfair, was the draftsman of the | exemption of the commodity of paper ? 
amended Resolution. Its terms are | The Resolution is universal. I am not 
distinct and specific to a degree, and saying whether the Resolution was a wise 
if the Government are letting | one or not; that is a matter into which 
out contract work to persons, in it would obviously be irregular that I 
whatsoever country they may reside and | should go at present. But here it stands 
carry on business, without making it on the books of this House as a Resolu- 
clear that the Resolution of the House | tion in force at this moment. My 
must be complied with, they are com-/ noble Friend (Lord R. Churchill) very 


mitting a distinct breach of a Resolution 
of this House, and are guilty of gross 
disrespect to this House. Of course, 
when I speak of the Government I 


speak of the Government in a sense of | 


continuity. I am not directing any 
special charge against the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer or his colleagues, but 
rather directing my observations with 
the view to hoping they will in future 
take care that this Resolution is obeyed. 
This Resolution was proposed by one of 
their colleagues, it received the unani- 
mous assent of the House, including Her 
Majesty’s present Advisers, and I am 
rather curious to know their view of the 
matter. I was in hopes that after my 
hon. and gallant Friend had stated his 
case, the Secretary to the Treasury 
Mr. James Lowther, 


| properly points out that it was a Resolu- 


tion of the last Parliament 

Mr. W. REDMOND (interposing) : I 
rise, Sir, to a point of Order. I wish to 
ask your ruling as to whether the right 
| hon. Gentleman is in Order on this Vote 
in discussing a Resolution passed by this 
House ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Only so far as 
it strictly bears upon the Amendment. 
I did not stop the right hon. Gentleman 
when he was inquiring as to the contracts 
for paper, but now, I take it, he is 
travelling beyond that. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER : Of course, 
Sir, I should not think of contravening 
your ruling, with which I entirely 
concur. I was entirely confining myself 
to this question of paper. I wish to ask 
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the right hon. Gentleman how he can} Sir W. HARCOURT: I say no 
account for a departure from the terms | doubt they are, but I say that the terms of 
of this Resolution with regard to the | the Resolution have no relation whatever 
purchase of paper? I ask for nothing | to the question of the purchase of goods 
else. I take it that a Resolution adopted by | which are manufactured abroad. We are 
this House, until repealed by this House, | all pretty familiar with the views of the 
has always been considered by the right hon. Gentleman, and what is the 
Government of the day, especially when | object of the whole discussion. We have 
the Government of the day was speci- | spent an hour-and-a-half upon a Supple- 
fically named in that Resolution, and my | mentary Vote for the purchase of paper 
contention is that the point before the | in order to go into the whole Protectionist 
Committee is whether in the contracts, | theory. We know perfectly well that 
for the discharge of which we are now | the hon. and gallant Gentleman, the 
asked to pay in this very Vote, regard Member for Sheffield, and the right hon. 
has been had to the distinct obligation of Gentleman, the Member for Thanet, have 
a Resolution of this House? That is, I | made this a peg upon which to hang 
think, one of the most pertinent and | their Protectionist view that they will 
pointed questions which could be | prohibit the Government from purchasing 
addressed to any Minister of the Crown. abroad any goods. I want to know 
Iam not going into the policy of the | whether the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Resolution or anything of that kind. 1) Member for St. George’s, Hanover Square 
maintain that the Secretary to the| (Mr. Goschen), would probibit the 
Treasury has correctly represented the Government from purchasing any goods 
views of the Government in saying that abroad, and whether the preceding 
the item of paper is exempted from the | Government have regarded that resolu- 
operation of this Rule, and I at once join | tion as prohibiting the purchase of any 
issue with the right hon. Gentleman. I | goods manufactured abroad? Now it 
undertake to say that if the right hon. 'Teally comes to that, and the only point 
Gentleman has not borne this Resolution | raised here is that there has been a 
in mind when these contracts were being | certain amount of paper purchased abroad, 
considered, he has committed a distinct | and the question is whether this resolution 
breach of an Order of this House. I | has the smallest relation to that question. 
think we ought to call him to account for | I believe it has none whatever. There 
it. This is a clear Resolution; the|is no connection whatever between that 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was a party | resolution and the question before the- 
to the Resolution, and I defy him to get | House. Of course we cannot by this 
out of this, that if he lets a contract for | resolution regulate wages paid abroad, 
any article which has to be supplied to | and the contention of the hon. and gallant 
the Government without due regard to| Gentleman amounts to this, that the 
this Resolution, he has committed a|Government of this country, there- 
distinct breach of an Order of this House. fore, is prohibited from ever purchas- 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Iam jing any goods manufactured abroad, 
perfectly familiar with the resolution to |The Government cannot regulate wages 
which the right hon. Gentleman has paid abroad, but the division, if there is 
referred, and, for my part, I am prepared | to be one, would be on the simple ques- 
to say it has no relation whatever to the tion, Are the Government to be pro- 
question now before the House. I should | hibited from purchasing any goods 
like to know whether the doctrine which | manufactured abroad? It would be 
the right hon. Gentleman desires to lay | absurd to suppose that the House of 
down is that the Government of this| Commons would lay down a rule that 
country are prohibited from purchasing they should be prevented from pur- 
any articles manufactured abroad, because | chasing goods from abroad. It would 
that is what it comes to ? | not be in the interests of our own manu- 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER : I did not | factures that we should do so. Are you 
say that at all. I did not go into that | going to set up a similar barrier against 
point. What I said was this: In my | your own goods? No policy could be 
judgment Her Majesty’s Government, | more suicidal. I hope the Committee 
from whatever side of the House it might | will now proceed with the Votes. As 
be formed, is bound by the specific terms | the right hon. Gentleman knew the 
of a Resolution of this House. ee” and Navy Estimates must be 
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finished by Friday next, I must object 
to these discussions on the protectionist 
views of the right hon. Gentleman and 
the hon. Member on a Supplementary 
Vote of this character. We do not 
object to goods coming from abroad ; 
but if the question must be discussed, 
it ought to be raised in some other way. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (West 
Birmingham) : I am not going to detain 
the House. I just want to point out a 
matter which occurs to me, and I think 
it may tend to shorten the proceedings 
on this Vote. With the general drift of 
the remarks of my right hon. friend 
I entirely agree; but we are left in a 
somewhat anomalous and unfortunate 
position. The manufacturers of paper 
who supply the Government are also 
left in an unfortunate position, because, 
by an Order of the House they are put 
under all kinds of restrictions as to the 
wages to be paid, and other matters 
concerning their employés, and these 
are restrictions from which foreign 
manufacturers are free. The foreign 
manufacturers have, therefore, a distinct 
advantage over the English manu- 
facturers so long as that order remains 
in foree. I do hope that at a future 
time the House will give attention to 
this subject, which is of great import- 
ance to English manufacturers. I have 
also to say that now that we have gota 
clear view of the Government position, 
I hope the hon. Member will be satisfied, 
and that he will not put us to the trouble 
of a division. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, S.): I must take objection 
to one remark of which the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has not taken. notice. It 
would beyond doubt be intolerable that, 
when this House of Commons passed a 
Resolution on an abstract subject, such 
as the regulation of wages and contracts, 
that regulation should be held to be 
binding on a future House of Commons, 
I am anxious to be guided by high 
Constitutional views, but I object 
altogether to the view that a Rule 
passed in one Parliament should fetter 
the action of another Parliament by 
arrogating to that Resolution or Rule the 
foree of law. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, he had no sympathy with protec- 
tionist views, but he would suggest if 
they wanted to begin a policy of pro- 
tection that they should leave off using 

Sir W. Harcourt. 
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Foreign wines. This would show whether 
hon. Gentlemen who held those views were 
in earnest. He was anxious for economy 
in all Departments, and understood that 
there was something wrong as to the 
cost of this paper. 

Cotonet HOWARD VINCENT said, 
he was not going to say more than a 
word or two. He did not wish to delay 
the Committee, but he wished to say that 
he had to protest against the suggestion 
that he had brought forward his Motion 
in order to elicit a protectionist discus- 
sion. He only wanted to impress upon 
the Government their duty with regard 
to the trade of the country. After the 
appeal that had been made by the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for West 
Birmingham, he would not put the 
Committee to the trouble of a division, 
and he therefore asked leave to withdraw 
his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 





Crass III. 


Motion made, and Question proposed. 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£7,170, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of payn-ent 
during the year ending on the 31st day of 
| March, 1893, for Land Charges, England.” 
| Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said he 
| certainly should divide against this Vote. 
| In his opinion there was no Department 
| with which the public were less ac- 
| quainted than the administration of the 
| law as carried on by the Law Officers, 
/and it was a Department that required to 
| be very carefully watched. The re- 
| organisation, while it was one of the 
/most plausible, was perhaps the most 
| unbusiness-like, the most extravagant, 
and the most hypocritical he had ever 
known. He had no wish to attack his 
‘hon. Friend the Attorney General (Sir 
Charles Russell). In the debates which 
| led to this reorganisation he was bound 
to say the Attorney General took no 
part, and he was willing to admit that 
the Attorney General was actually a 
loser by the new system. The Attorney 
Genéral, at any rate, was shut out, under 
an arrangement which he hoped would 
soon be done away with by creed from 
‘attaining the highest office of the pro- 
fession. It was clear to him that the 
Solicitor General was going to benefit 
a great deal more than the Attorney 
General by this reorganisation, and they 
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were going to have this anomaly—that 
the salary of the Solicitor General would 
be higher than that of the Attorney 
General. He had complaints particu- 
larly of the Solicitor General, because 
he was new to the office, and had no kind of 
prescriptive rightas the Attorney General 


had. The Government could have struck 
their own bargain with the Solicitor 


General, but they would notdo so. There 
were many Members of the Bar in that 
House who would have been perfectly 
willing to take the office on more reason- 
able terms. He objected to all reorgani- 
sations ; but this one had special dis- 
advantages of its own. They had two 
sets of officers—ithose who were perman- 
eutly employed by the State, and those 
who were only temporarily employed. 
They had worse than that—some of the 
officers were to be wholly paid by the 
State, and some were partly paid by the 
State and partly from private, sources. 
They would thus have the confusion 
between public and private work, and 
they would never know how much was 
to be given to public work. He did not 
say there had been any jobbery ; but it 
was evident there was a fair opportunity 
for jobbery in this new Department. 
There was no limit of age. There was 
no limit to length of service. There was 
no qualification for the clerks in the 
Department. It was true that two of 
them must satisfy the Civil Service 
Commissioners, but special exemption 
was given when they were appointed by 
the Attorney General. Of the four 
clerks appointed, he should like to ask 
how many had been clerks of the Attorney 
General or his Colleague? He was 
told that one was a man whe for some 
time had been keeping the Records of 
the Department, and who had now an 
ex-clerk of the Attorney General's put 
over his head; and that three were 
ordinary clerks of the Law Officers of 
the Crown. What was the explanation 


of this unbusiness-like procedure ? The 
Treasury Minute gave two reasons, 
neither of which would hold water. 


The first was that it was to establish, 
as far as possible, a uniform practice 
in the manner in which papers were 
submitted to and dealt with by the Law 
Officers. He should have thought sub- 
mitting papers was the work of the 
Public Departments, which had legal 
staffs of their own. As to the manner 
in which they were dealt with, that was 
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a matter for the Law Officers to settle with 
theif ordinary clerks. The second reason 
given was that it was necessary to insure 
a complete record of the opinions given 
by successive Law Officers of the 
Crown. During the last 10 years the 
law officers had engaged a man whose 
duty it had been to keep such a record, 
Mr. Abbs, who thoroughly understood 
the work, who was first paid £150 and 
then £300 a year; and now it was said 
a clerk of one of the Law Officers was to 
be put over his head to do the work. 
The work had been done and the law 
officers had paid for it; but the publie 
would pay for it in the future. What 
were the pleas under which the law 
officers claimed to have their clerks paid 


for? There must be some confusion in 
the Estimates, because the salaries 
asked for were salaries for clerks 


engaged in non-contentious business, in 
addition to the fees paid to the law 
officers of the Crown when they were 
engaged in contentious business and fees 
were paid to their clerks, so that the 
salaries paid to the clerks did not include 
contentious business, and must be con- 
fined entirely to non-contentious business. 
The Treasury Minute of December 5th, 
1892, stated that the salaries paid to the 
law officers of the Crown should include 
all clerks’ fees in business other than 
contentious business. Why were they to 
pay twice over—once in the salaries of 
the Law Officers, and once by a separate 
Department ? It seemed as if there had 
been some bargaining between the date 
of the Treasury Minute in December, 
1892, and January 12th, 1893, when 
another Treasury Minute was issued. 
One argument for paying the salaries of 
these clerks was that they would be 
losers, owing to the fact that the law 
officers would have lost private practice 
in the future. As a matter of fact, the 
fees of the clerks varied very much with 
the fees paid to their employers. He 
thought the Law Officers might have 
made up to their clerks for any loss they 
|} sustained. Assuming they were not 
|prepared to do it, he would point out 
that with regard to all future Law Officers 
this was one of the bargains that ought 
to be struck with them. No doubt the 
| present Attorney General, who had held 
the office before, had a prescriptive right 
| not to be a loser on being re-appointed. 
| Even then it would be only a tem- 
porary arrangement, for a permanent 


| 
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Srrangement ought not to be made 
Simply of a small temporary loss in the 
case of the present Attorney General. 
After all the great argument in favour 
of the change was that given in the 
Treasury Minute of the 15th of Decem- 
ber, which fixed the remuneration of the 
law officers of the Crown, and limited 
the business in which they might appear 
as counsel for private clients. Certainly 
they ought to adopt one of two systems 
—either they ought to adhere to the old 
system, in which the Law Officers were 
allowed to engage in private practice side 
by side with their public work ; or they 
must go ona new principle altogether, 
abolish private practice, and require the 
law officers to devote all their time to 
the service of the State. That would 
be logical. But the principle now 
adopted was wholly illogical. It had all 


the faults of the old system and several | 
new faults besides. He did not want to | 
cut down the salaries of Law Officers to a_ 


ridiculous extent. They ought to get 
the best men and to pay them well. But 
during the last 11 years the salaries and 
fees of the Law Officers, exclusive of 
private practice, had amounted to more 
than the salary of any officer of State. 
The salary and fees of the Attorney 
General had averaged £11,000 a year— 
twice as high as the salaries of the Prime 
Minister and of the Secretaries of State, 
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Gentleman ridiculed that idea then. Did 
he still do so? The right hon. Gentle- 
man did not contradict the statement, and 
he did, therefore, hold the same view, 
He would ask him if he still held another 
view, which he had expressed very dis- 
tinctly, namely, that not only should the 
Law Officers of the Crown give up their 
private practice, but give the whole of 
their time to the work of the country for 
the salaries and fees they were drawing. 
If that was the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman now, as it was then, and he 
(Mr. Hanbury) believed that it was, 
| because if the right hon. Gentleman was 
notable for anything it was for his con- 
sistency—he hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would vote with him to-day, 
What was the position of the Law 
| Officers under this new arrangement ? 
|In the first place, they got their old 
salaries. There was no doubt about that, 
although there was in the last Govern- 
ment an Attorney-General! who distinetly 
said it was his opinion that if clerks had 
‘to be found to carry on the record work, 
'to which he (Mr. Hanbury) had alluded, 
the salary of the Attorney General ought 
|to be eut down in proportion. The 
'elerks were now being provided out of 
‘the public purse, yet the salary of the 
| Attorney General had not been reduced 
| by one sixpence, as the hon. and learned 
' Gentleman's predecessor had suggested. 





and much higher than the salaries of As to the question of fees, the fees of 
Ambassadors and Judges, and even of | Attorneys General during the past 11 
the head of the profession, the Lord | years had averaged over £5,000 a year ; 
Chancellor himself. This was an enor- and this, added to the salary of £7,000 a 
mous price to pay for services which | year, brought up the Attorney General’s 
were coupled with private practice. The | total emoluments from salary and fees to 
system had been discussed in the House | £12,000 a year. That was what the 
and condemned, and the heaviest con-| right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
demnation had come from Gentlemen | Wolverhampton had said would be 
now sitting on the Treasury Bench. He ample,if the Attorney General gave up 
could quote one hon. Gentleman who | the whole of his time to the public ser- 
was absent, but he would not do so. He! vice. But what was going to happen 
would say, however, that the hon. now? The Attorney General was to 
Member the Under Secretary for the | give up a certain portion of his time 
Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton) initiated a/to the public service, and the result 
Debate three or four years ago, and con-| would be that he would get more con- 
tended that the Law Officers ought to | tentious business on behalf of the Crown. 
abandon private practice altogether. He! The Attorney General distinctly bar- 
could quote—for he saw him present—the | gained that this should be the case, ac- 
present President of the Local Govern-| cording to the rule laid down in the 
ment Board (Mr. H. H. Fowler), who | Treasury Minute. He held that whenever 
spoke strongly and ridiculed the idea that | the Attorney General desired to engage in 
they were to pay the Law Officers higher a case a brief should be given him for it. 
salaries if they abandoned private prac- Sir C. RUSSELL: That is not new. 
tice, which they might not regain when Mr. HANBURY said that was not 


they gave up office. The right hon. new, but at any rate the hon. and learned 
Mr. Hanbury. 
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Gentleman would have a great deal more 
time to engage in this business, and the 
chances were he would have a great 
many more cases. When the Attorney 
General had private practice he would 
not care to take up too much public 
business. He (Mr. Hanbury) did not 
lay so much stress on the quantity of 
this work the Attorney General would 
have to do as on the increased fees which 
would be paid for doing that work. 
What was the difference in the position 
of the Attorney General as to fees under 
the old Treasury Minute of 1889, and 
the new Minute? It was a remarkable 
one, and he should hardly like to put it 
into figures. ‘The old Minute, which was 
in existence up to the 5th December 
1892, fixed a maximum fee, but under 
the new Minute there was no maximum. 
That was entirely swept away, which in 
itself appeared a suspicious circumstance. 
Apart from the maximum, what was the 
principle on which the Attorney General 
was to be remunerated ? The Law 
Officers received fees— 

“according to the ordinary professional scale of 
fees which a Queen's Counsel of average standing 
in the profession might properly accept from a 
private client, subject to the maximum fee of 
150 guineas brief fee and 30 guineas a day 
refresher.” 

The main difference between the old and 
the new system was that in the future the 


fees paid to the Law Officers would not be 


such as a Queen's Counsel of “average 
standing ” might accept, whatever “ ave- 
rage standing” might mean’ Fees, as 
every body knew, varied very much, 
Treasury Minute rather implied that 
fees above those which would be given 
to a Queen’s Counsel of average standing 
had been paid to the Law Officers in the 
past, but that he (Mr. Hanbury) should 
rather doubt. He hoped the Treasury 
officials had kept an eye over the matter 
better than that, and that the fees paid 
to the Attorney Geueral had only been 
such as would have been paid to a 
Queen’s Counsel of average standing. 
The Attorney General kicked against 
that, no doubt. He wished to be paid 


in future, not the fees that would be paid | 


to an average Queen’s Counsel, but the 
fees that a private client would have to 
pay Sir Charies Russell, Q.C., if he went 
into Court to plead. The difference 
would be very considerable. 
if paid according to merit, the fees of the 
present Attorney General would be con- 
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rage” Queen's Counsel, and if the 
Treasury put a high assessment on the 
right hon. Gentleman’s services, no doubt, 
they would be quite right in doing so, 
But his point was that the Treasury had 
no right to be called upon to assess 
the Attorney General’s services in that 
way. It was unnecessary, and looking 
at the high salary paid, looking at the 
amount of practice allowed, and at the 
fact that £1,300 a year was asked for 
| clerks, the Attorney General might in 
|the future be content with the smaller 
fee allowed to a Queen's Counsel of 
“average standing.” He would put it 
to the hon. ana learned Gentleman 
whether this difference would not represent 
an addition of some £3,009 or more to the 
fees of the Attorney General. What would 
be the advantage to the State under 
such circumstances of the Law Officers 
giving up private practice? All the 
plums were being kept, if this exception 
was to be made in favour of the House 
of Lords and the Privy Council—not, he 
would admit, for the present Attorney 
| General, but for the Solicitor General 
| and future Law Officers. He wanted to 
| know why some exception should not be 
made in favour of the Attorney General ? 
There was no principle involved in this 
difference of treatment between the Law 
Officers. Therefore they were in this 
position, that while they were requiring 
the Law Officers to give up private 
| practice they were retaining the plums 
of that practice for the Solicitor General, 
and probably for future Law Officers, 
while, at the same time, the State was 
| paying £1,300 a year for clerks, £3,000 
a year in enhanced fees, and was allow- 
ing the Law Officers to keep their old 
retainers. He was not a lawyer, there- 
fore he wanted to know wiat was the 
meaning of those last words in the 
Treasury Minute. Did they mean that 
the Attorney General and the Solicitor 
General were only to retain briefs in 
cases in which they had actually been 
engaged before they took office, or did 
they mean that solicitors and others who 
had retained them in the past would be 
able to do so in the future in all cases? If 
the latter were to be the case, the 
abolition of the right to private practice 
was a farce, and the net result would be 
that the Law Officers would have made 
a very pretty bargain for themselves. 
They would have retained their own 
private practice, they would be drawing 
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in increased emoluments and clerks’ 
salaries. That would be a monstrous 
thing, and if that was really the state of 
the case he should press his motion to a 
division. He had been arguing on 
special grounds, but on higher public 
grounds he objected strongly to the new 
arrangement. It was the fact, he took 
it, that the Law Officers had clerks who 
were paid under this Vote. These clerks 
ordinarily worked for the public, but 
they might at any time be called upon 
to assist the Law Officers in their private 
practice. That, he contended, was a bad 
principle to introduce into any publie 
Department. Then he strongly objected 
to the Law Officers being allowed to draw 
fees, not only in all cases where they 
were actually present, but in all cases 
in which they were “ expected to attend.” 
When Parliament had the control of the 
Law Officers of the Crown, it ought to 
try and break down, and certainly ought 
not to encourage, a very pernicious state 
of things in the legal profession by 
which men were allowed to receive fees 
for work which they did not do. This 
practice was thoroughly unfair to the 
public, and he should do his best to put 
a limitation to it as altogether contrary 
to his idea of fair play. The cost of 
getting justice was enormous, and the 
Law Courts were practically closed 
against poormen. The Courts of Appeal 
were closed against men even of mode- 
rate means. ‘The fees paid to some men 
in the legal profession were out of all 
proportion to the fees in other pro- 
fessions. They had a most pernicious 
effect, and were directly contrary to what | 
ought to be the aim of Parliament, 
namely, to bring law and justice within | 
the reach of the poorest. That was the | 
main ground upon which he moved the 
reduction of the Vote, and he thought | 
he should be justified in pressing his | 
Amendment to a Division. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, | 

“That Item A, of £770, for Law Officers’ | 
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he must know that the Law Officers suffer 
deprivation of private practice under the 
new Minute, and that the clerical staff is 
a consequence of the Minute, he did not 
give us his views as to the policy of that 
change. ; 

Mr. HANBURY : I said one of two 
things should have been done—either 
the old practice should have been aliowed 
to continue or private practice should 
have been abolished altogether. My 
complaint was that the Minute did 
neither. 

*Sir C. RUSSELL: It is necessary 
that the Committee should be reminded 
of the nature of the great change that 
has been made, and the minor changes 
that have followed as a consequence. 
The great change, in a word, is that, 
whereas Law Officers were formerly en- 
titled, while attending to the public 
duties of their department, to continue 
their private practice, that state of things 
has been put an end to, and for the future 
the right of the Law Officers to appear in 
Court is limited to cases before the House 
of Lords and before the Privy Council. 
Now it is no secret to many of my 
Friends on both sides of the House that 
personally I was strongly opposed to the 
change. It has involved a very large 
pecuniary sacrifice in my own case, and 
there is no reason why I should not say 
that. Indeed, my experience in the 
character of Law Officer is perhaps to some 
extent unique. I was Law Officer for a 
little less than six months in a previous 
Parliament, and during that six months 
I had to serve my country in my honour- 
able office at a loss of some £2,000 to 
myself. Instead of gaining anything by 
being Attorney General, I have lost by it. 
The hon. Gentleman has said a great 


deal as to the brilliant pecuniary pros- 


pect to the Law Officers under the new 
Minute, and I only wish it could be 


‘realised. But I, Sir, shall be a serious 


loser. I wish to tell the Committee why 
I came into the new arrangement. I 


Salaries, be reduced by £500” —(Wr. Hanbury). | need scarcely say that my mind was 

*Sir C. RUSSELL: The Committee | greatly influenced by the honour attach- 
will perhaps not be surprised if I inter- | ing tomy present position. I was further 
vene in this discussion, inasmuch as the | aware that hon. and learned Friends of 
Vote relates to the Department which I | mine, for whose judgment I had high re- 
and my hon. and learned Colleague are | gard, took an opposite view of this matter to 
closely connected with. I have to thank | myself. I was aware that the right hon. 
the hon. Member for his personal cour- | and learned Gentleman, the Member for 
tesy to myself in the discussion, but I | Bury (Sir H. James), who for many 
must say that one thing surprised me years held the office that I have the 
very much, and it was this—knowing as | honour to fill, took the view that it was 

Mr. Hanbury. 
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desirable that Law Officers should be | ing the-practice which he retains in the 
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separated from private practice. I knew | House of Lords and the Privy Council. 
also that that was the view of Sir Horace | Though my practice in those depart- 
Davey, and I also knew, though I learnt | ments is not equal to that of my hon. 
it rather late, that that opinion was shared land learned Colleague, I am in other 
by my present colleague, the Solicitor respects a very considerable loser. The 
General. Well, taking all these matters | House must, in considering this ques- 
into consideration, and bearing in mind tion of the remuneration of the Law 
the strong view which had been expressed Officers of the Crown, bear one or two 
by the Under Secretary for the Colonies, ‘facts in mind. When a counsel accepts 





and still more the view of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 


Government Board, I came in, but I | 


came in reluctantly, to the new arrange- 
ment for abandoning private practice. I 
want the Committee to understand the 
full consequences that that surrender of 
private practice entails. The clerks of 
the Law Officers, who up to the time of 
this alteration had been earning large 
salaries—paid, not out of the pockets of 
the Law Officers, but out of the fees paid 
by clients according to custom with the 
briefs delivered — cease to receive that 
remuneration, and under the new arrange- 
ment become clerks of a Publie Depart- 
ment of the State. Their business is no 
longer attending to matters connected with 
the private practice of the Law Officers, 
but discharging duties connected with 
the business of the Department. I ought 
to have said that one of my strongest 
reasons against the change was the 
opinion I held, and an opinion which I 
have not yet abandoned, that it was very 
desirable that the Law Officers represent- 
ing the Government in this House in its 
legal affairs should be men in actual 


touch with the Bar, and in the actual | 


practice of the Bar. But, to proceed, 


when the Minute practically ends the | 


private business of the Law Officers, then 
the clerks of the Law Officers become, as 
I have said, clerks to a Public Depart- 
ment. The first question I have to ask 
was this : Was it to be expected that in 
addition to the sacrifice of income the 
Law Officers had made, they should put 
their hands in their pockets and pay 
£1,000 or £1,500 a year to the clerks. 
The Committee will see at once that that 
would have been a great injustice. The 
hon. Gentleman opposite has referred to 
the case of my hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General as being capable of 
being distinguished from my own; but 
the distinction is not a very marked one. 
My hon. and learned Colleague, by taking 
office, loses at one fell swoop three- 
quarters of a large income, notwithstand- 


the position of a Law Officer he is taken 
away by this Minute from the regular 
practice of his profession. He is sepa- 
rated from those who have hitherto been 
his clients, and there is no return in the 
way of pension secured to him for his 
loss of income. When the Government 
to which he belongs goes out of office, 
it is impossible for him to resume the 
thread of his practice at once. In the 
ease of every man, I do not care what 
his position is, a considerable period 
must elapse before he can resume his 
former position at the Bar. There is 
another consideration to be borne in mind. 
Rightly or wrongly, Ministries are desir- 
ous of securing as their Law Officers the 
most prominent men in their profession. 
I use the word “prominent” as dis- 
tinguished from “able,” because I do 
not think that the most prominent men 
are always the most able men. Far 
from it. I do not hesitate to say that 
though Ministries may under the change 
get thoroughly competent and able men 
to fill the offices of Attorney General 
‘and Solicitor General — all, perhaps, 
that is wanted—I doubt very much 
whether they will secure the services of 
the most prominent men, or in other 
words, the leaders of their profession. 
But I go on. Is a staff necessary? I 
| have said what I have to say of the 
manifest injustice of not only taking 
| three-fourths of the income of the Law 
| Officers away from them, but of asking 
| them to pay out of their own pockets a 
large sum for a clerical staff. What is 
the ordinary clerical staff? A minimum 
of three clerks. First, there is the 
| Clerk to the Law Officer, then there is 
a junior Clerk, and in addition there is 
| the third Clerk to whom the hon. and 
learned Member has referred—a very 
worthy young man. Does the hon. 
Member know that Mr Abbs has bee 

from the first a salaried clerk paid by 
successive Law Officers? It will take 
the House by surprise to learn that in 
connection with the Department of Law 
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Officers there has not been, up to the| by the Law Officers to the Colonial 
issue of this recent Minute, one single | Office and the Foreign Office, but there 
clerk paid for by the State as a per-/| is no such record of their opinions with 
manent clerk. That is an extraordinary | reference to any other Department, 
state of things to disclose in connec- |The only Record Report is a record of 





tion with a Department certainly not 
the least important in the public 
affairs of this country, I would 


state to the House what is the. 


range of business over which that De- 


partment of the Law Officers extends. | 


Ido not think hon. Members have any 


adequate idea of it. I am referring to it | 


not for the purpose of exaggerating any 
claim the Law Officers may have in the 


matter, but as pointing to the necessity | 


for having a clerical staff. In the first 
instance, the Law Officers are the legal 


advisers to the Foreign Office, the, 


Colonial Office, the Home Office, the 


India Office, the Privy Council, the | 


Treasury, and the Solicitors to the 
Treasury. In addition to that the 


Attorney General has his own particular — 


burden and responsibility, the advising 
and direction of the Public Prosecutor 
and the Queen’s Proctor. If you add to 
that the large amount of contentious 


business in which the Crown is neces- | 
sarily from time to time engaged, you. 


will, I think, see that a staff of three 
clerks to attend to the order and 


regularity of the business involved in| 
these various Departments is an ex-_ 


ceedingly limited staff if the work is to 


be adequately done. The chief clerk of | 


the Attorney General, now the permanent 


clerk, fills a position of very great. 
It is a position that | 


responsibility. 
requires to be filled, not merely by a man 
of experience in this particular Depart- 
ment of work, but by a man in whom 
implicit confidence can be placed. The 
very enumeration of the wide area over 
which the duties of the Law Officers 
range would, I think, suggest to hon. 
Members opposite the great extent of 
the work that has to be done. First of 
all they have to keep an accurate record 
of the papers received, showing how 
they are dealt with, when returned, 


and to whom sent, and they have to) 


keep a record of the opinions, or drafts 
of opinions, which have been written by 
the Law Officers, or for the Law Officers, 
in relation to those papers. My hon. 


Friend says the record is already 

correctly kept. 1 beg to assure him that 

that is not so. A record is kept at. 

present in a book of the opinions given 
Sir Charles Russell. 


the bare fact that an opinion was ex- 
| pressed on such a subject. The draft 
| opinions are kept in a pigeon-hole with a 
bundle of papers containing the notes of 
the Attorney General or Solicitor 
General's “ devil,” as he is called. Ihave 
established a system which will provide 
for a proper record being kept, together 
with a copy of all the opinions given by 
the Law Officers. There are separate 
solicitors in connection with several of 
the Government Departments, and it has 
happened in the past, to the great incon- 
venience of some of the Departments, that 
an opinion given to the sol:citor of one 
Department was not made known to the 
solicitor of another Department, although 
it was of equal importance to the latter. 
I have established a system under which 
in future opinions of general interest will 
_be communicated not only to the solicitor 
of the Department from which the 
request for an opinion emanated, but to 
all the Departments. Much work of a 
merely clerical character has to be done 
in the office, and there is a considerable 
amount of correspondence involved in 
these various business transactions, in 
making engagements for meetings re- 
specting the contested business which 
has to be done by the various Depart- 
|ments, and so on. In addition to all this, 
the patent business, of which Mr. Abbs, 
who was first appointed by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bury (Sir H. James), has charge, often 
_makes a considerable demand upon the 
_time of those employed. If the hon. 
Member (Mr. Hanbury) thinks the 
| Patent fees ought to be applied in. pay- 
_menut of Mr. Abbs’s services, 1 may say 
| that those fees, which I believe are more 
|than enough to discharge the Law 
Officers’ salaries, now go into the 
Treasury, and not one penny of them is 
received by the Law Officers. 

Mr. HANBURY : I understand that 
the Law Officers were responsible in the 
}old days before the Patent Act was 
| passed for the Patent business, and that 
, Mr. Abbs did the work for them. I 
understand that the Law Officers do not 
do that work now. 

Sir C. RUSSELL: My hon. Friend 
is mistaken; they do the work now. 
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Supply— 
Well, I think I have given the Com- 
mittee sufficient reason for thinking that 
the clerical establishment, which an 
ordinary leading counsel in full practice 
thinks it necessary to maintain, is not 
an excessive staff for the office of the 
Attorney General. I, myself, have 


appointed the Chief Clerk, After him | 


comes Mr. Abbs, who has chiefly been 
concerned with the Patent business, with 
which he is thoroughly acquainted, but 
who has also to a large extent assisted,in 
the general work. These are the only two 
permanent clerks, The third clerk is 
not permanent at all. He is not a Civil 
servant, and is merely in receipt of a 
sum, in the case of the Attorney General's 
clerk, of £250 a year, which begins 
when the appointment begins, and ends 
when the appointment ends. 
ment is made under the new system, 
because of the large part the Attorney 
General takes in the contentious legal 
business of the Government. I come 
now to the personnel of the staff. I do 
not associate my hon. Friend opposite 
with what I am going to mention. I 
have been told that in a perfectly respect- 
able political paper there iately appeared 
a question as to whether it would be 
consistent with Parliamentary usage to 
interrogate the Attorney General as 
to the nationality, politics, and, I think 
it was added, religion of the Chief 
Clerk he has appointed. Well, has 


political controversy fallen quite so low | 


as that? I am in a position to give an 
answer on all these points. 


“No.”] Well, I do not think there is 


any Member of the legal profession in | 


this House who does not know the man 
I have appointed, and I do not think 
there is a man who knows him who 
does not respect him. It was a surprise 
to me that my clerk accepted the position 
at all. His salary was much nearer 
£900 than £500 a year, and I think the 
only reason why he accepted the position 
of Chief Clerk was that it gave him a 
permanent status as a member of the 
Civil Service. He has been in my 
service, and in the most confidential 
relations with me, for the last fifteen 
years. He isa thorough gentleman in 
every sense of the word, and a man who 
brings to the office the qualities which 
the office requires. The second clerk is 
Mr. Abbs, a younger man, whose ability 
I do not undervalue. My hon. Friend 
is wrong in saying that his salary was 
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|£300 a year. He was in receipt of a 
salary of £260 a year, which the Law 
| Officers between them contributed. As 
| regards the third clerk—I had, of course, 
to appoint another clerk in my own per- 
/Mmanent service—he will continue to be 
_my clerk when I leave office ; and I may 
say, as regards the Chief Clerk, that it 
|will be my loss that we shall be 
unable to resume our former relations 
| when I leave office. I have little 
/mote to say, except to draw atten- 
tion to one or two minor points the 
hon. Member has made. He complains 
that there is no limit as to the age with 
| the clerks, and so forth. These gentle- 
men have, as a matter of fact, to satisfy 
the Civil Service Commissioners that the 
case is one in which a dispensation from 
the ordinary examinations should be 
given. Does the hon. Member know 
that the same thing exists in the case 
of other persons—as, for instance, clerks 
of the learned Judges—who are paid 
salaries, not by the Judges, but by the 
State, and who are in the same way dis- 
pensed from any examination? Then 
the hon. Member said there was the 
question of retainers. He seems to think 
that a retainer from a particular solicitor 
is a retainer for all time. That is not 
_so. The retainer is the retainer of the 
client and not the retainer of . the 
solicitor, and therefore the exception 
mentioned in the Minute merely means 
that where a counsel has been retained 
_by a particular client before his accept- 


Civil Service, §c. 


[Cries of | ance of office he is enabled to act for 


that client in that particular case. 

Sir H. JAMES: There are general 
| retainers ? 
Sir C. RUSSELL: The number of 
| general retainers is extremely limited. 

Mr. HANBURY : Supposing the hon. 
and learned Gentleman has a retainer 
from a Railway Company, will he be at 
liberty to appear in all cases from that 
Company ? 

Sir C. RUSSELL: Yes; but the 
‘number of general retainers is limited. 
| The hon. Member was anxious about the 
enormous increase of fees that will 
result from this Minute. I do not 
hesitate to say that I hope my hon, 
Friend is right, but I am greatly afraid 
that he is entirely wrong. I will point 
out to the Committee the only change 
_which has been made. The old Minute 
was that the Attorney General and the 
Solicitor General should receive any fee 
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which any other Queen’s Counsel might 
properly accept. 

Mr. HANBURY : Of “ average stand- 
ing”? 

*Srr C. RUSSELL: I am giving the 
substance of it. The only difference 
made in the new Minute is that each of 
these officers is to be entitled to such fees 
as counsel of like standing may be ex- 
pected to receive. Whether that will 
have the effect of increasing the fees or 
not I do not know, but I sincerely hope 
it will. I want to know this from the 
Committee : whether, if the Law Officers 
are entitled to be paid for outside business 
—if that is admitted —should they, 
acting for the Crown, be paid on 
a different and inferior scale to what 
they would have been paid upon if 
they had been retained by a private 
client ? I do not think it is the opinion 
of the Committee that they should. I 
fail to see why those serving the State 
should be paid on a lower basis than if 
they were acting for private clients. I 
have, perhaps, spoken at greater length 
than was necessary, but I hope I have 
given reasons why the Law Officers have 
not properly been made the subject of the 
very courteous but rather vehement 
attack of the hon. Member, and I hope 
the hon. Member will spare us the 
necessity of going into the Lobby in 
defence of our salaries on the present 
occasion. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL here rose 

It being ten minutes to Seven of the 
clock, the Chairman proceeded to inter- 
rupt the Business. 

Whereupon Mr. TIMOTHY M. 
HEALY rose in his place, and claimed 
to move, “ That the Question be now put ;” 
but the Chairman withheld his assent, 
and declined then to put that Question. 

And the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his Report to the House. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 

Committee also report Progress ; to sit 
again ‘l'o-morrow. 





SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolution [13th March] reported. 
CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 


PARTMENTS, 1892-93 (SUPPLEMEN.- 
TARY ESTIMATES). 


Crass VII. 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 


Sir C. Russell. 
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£11,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 3lst day 
of March, 1893, for the Salaries and other 
Expenses of Temporary Commissions and Com- 
mittees, including Special Inquiries.” 


Resolution read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question preposed, 
“That the resolution be read a second 
time.” 


Monetary CONFERENCE IN BRUSSELS. 


Sir W. HOULDSWORTH (Man- 
chester, N.W.): I would appeal to the 
Government not to press this Report at 
this time of the evening (6.50). There 
was a very important question I wished 
to bring on in relation to a Vote passed 
last night, but I was excluded by the 
application of the Closure. The ques- 
tion is in connection with the Brussels 
Conference. I would ask the Govern- 
ment to fix the Report for a time when 
there can be a fair discussion. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: As a point of 
Order, I would remind the House that 
the hon. Baronet has now exhausted his 
right to speak on the Report. 

*Sir J. HIBBERT: I would appeal 
to the hon. Baronet not to press his 
objection to the Report. We have only 
one more day for the Supplementary 
Estimates, and there are still 14 or 15 
Votes to be taken. I do not see what 
opportunity there will be for the hon, 
Baronet to discuss this question. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): I think that is a very vague 
reply to offer to the hon. Baronet. The 
hon. Baronet has had his notice down on 
the Paper for several days, and not only 
that, but if there is a Member of the 
House more entitled to have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing an opinion upon 
this important subject than another, it is 
my hon. Friend, who was one of the 
delegates to the Brussels Conference. 
He took a most prominent part in all 
these proceedings aud he was most 
anxious to take part in the Debate 
which occurred in the House about a 
week ago. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: If the right hon. 
Gentleman objects, the Report of Supply 
cannot be taken now. Does the right 
hon. Gentleman object ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN : Certainly. 

It being after ten minutes to Seven of 
the clock, and Objection being taken to 
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Further Proceeding, the Debate stood | SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES), 


The Hop 


. LAW, &c. 
adjourned. 

Debate to be resumed upon Thursday. | Sim JOHN MOWBRAY reported 
| from the Committee of Selection: That 
|they had discharged the following 
Member from the Standing Committee 
on Law, and Courts of Justice, and 
|Legal Procedure :—Mr. Haldane; and 
| had appointed in substitution, Mr. H. 
L. W. Lawson. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 
Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- | 
borne) : I wish, Sir, with your permission, 
to utter one word of explanation in 
reference to a sneer, if I may so say, 
used yesterday by the right hon. Member 
for Preston (Mr. Hanbury), who in| : 
bringing before the House a letter ad- | TRADE, &e., 
dressed to a certain newspaper made use| Sir JOHN MOWBRAY further re- 
of these words :—* Unfortunately the ported from the Committee: That they 
hon. Member who sent the letter is not had added to the Standing Committee 
in his place to-day. I should have sup-|on Trade (including Agriculture and 
posed that after writing such a letter he | Fishing), Shipping, and Manufacture ; 
would have made it his duty to be in| the following Fifteen Members in respect 
his place. I have not had the oppor-| of the Railway Servants (Hours of 
tunity of communicating with him.” If | Labour) Bill :—Mr. Butcher, Mr. Cayzer, 
the hon. Member had communicated | yr, Crawford, Mr. Flynn, Sir John 
with his Whips he would have known | Gorst, Mr. Heneage, Sir Henry Howorth, 





that I had paired, and that I went down | 
to Liverpool on Saturday afternoon to 
fulfil certain public engagements. The 
letter in question was written in the 
train as I went to Liverpool, and I had 
no possible means of knowing either that 
it would be published or that it would 
be brought before this House. 


STANDING COMMITTEE -ON LAW, &c. 

Ordered, That the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law and Courts of Justice and 
Legal Procedure, have leave to print and 
circulate with the Votes the Minutes of 
their Proceedings and any amended 
Clauses of Bills committed to them.— 
(Sir George Osborne Morgan.) 


POST OFFICE (ACQUISITION OF SITES) 
(re-committed) BILL.—(No. 156.) 
Considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment ; read the third time, 
and passed. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACT (1882) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 159.) 
As amended, considered ; read the 
third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

That they have agreed to,—Coinage 
(No. 2) Bill, without Amendment. 

That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
“An Act to amend the Law as to the 
endowment of the Archdeaconry of Corn- 
wall.” [Archdeaconry of Cornwall Bill 
[Lords. } 








Sir Seymour King, Mr. Walter M‘Laren, 
Mr. MacInnes, Mr. Maguire, Mr. Mather, 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, Mr. John Wilson 
(Durham), and Mr. Woods. 


EVENING SITTING. 





RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES. 
*Mr. BURNIE (Swansea Town): I 


had given notice to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, an 

unreasonable Rate or Charge made by a Railway 
or Canal Company should be declared illegal ; 
and that under the Board of Trade, a cheap, 
simple, and expeditious mode of determining, in 
cases of dispute, what is a reasonable Rate or 
Charge should be established.” 
I wish to explain that I have been pre- 
vented from moving this by the fact 
that a somewhat similar resolution was 
moved earlier in the Session. Had it 
not been for this restriction I should 
certainly have moved the Resolution and 
pressed it to a division, because I hold 
that unless Parliament deals with the 
question promptly, serious injury will be 
caused to British trade and commerce. 


THE HOP INDUSTRY. 
*Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye), 


who had given notice to move the fol- 
lowing : 

“To call attention to the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Hop Industry ; and to 
move, That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
necessary that the recommendation of the 
Select Committee on the Hop Industry should 
be carried out without any further delay,” 
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said, his first duty was to thank the {tary recommendation of the Select Com- 


Government and their supporters for the 


mittee had never been attended to, and the 


strong interest they appeared to manifest | state of things continued as bad as ever. 


in the question. Still, he could not pre- 
tend to believe that 
were exactly propitious for a very pro- 
tracted debate or even adequate discus- 
sion. 





recalling that on July 5 1889, under! loss of 206 acres since 1891. 


The hop acreage of Great Britain was 
the auguries | slightly greater than in 1891, but the pre- 
sent total, 56,259 acres, was still consider- 
ably below the acreage before 1889. 
He felt encouraged, however, by |In Kent, indeed, there had been a 


The 


equally ominous conditions, he succeeded Kentish area, 34,000 acres, was now 


with the assistance of the Member for 
the Faversham Division of Kent in 


to inquire into the causes which 
had produced a steady decrease in 
the amount of land under hop 
cultivation and the serious displace- 
ment of labour occasioned thereby, and 
to report as to the best means, if any, of 
providing aremedy. He proposed on this 
occasion to confine himself strictly to the 
Motion before the House—to the re- 
commendation of the Select Committee 
which sat in accordance with the Resolu- 
tion to which he had referred. But it 
would not be out of place for him to say 
in almost a single sentence that the hop 
industry occupied such an exceptional 
position that that was why they felt 
justified from time to time incalling atten- 
tion to it, and in urging on the House | 
the claim of the industry to exceptional 
treatment. The hop industry, speaking | 
relatively, furnished per acre a greater | 
amount of labour all the year round than | 
any other branch of agriculture. Not | 
only so, but the rate of pay in it was 
higher than that given for ordinary 
labour. While a hundred acres of pas- 
ture land furnished employment for not 
even one man, and a hundred acres of 
arable land only required four men, the 
same quantity under hop cultivation fur- 
nished remunerative employment all the 
year round, more or less, for from 35 to 
50 men. And owing to the nature of 
the employment the wives and children 
could assist in a very material degree. 
It had been found that an ordinary single 
labouring man employed in hop growing | 
could earn about £40 a year; that he 
might even earn with piece-work, which | 
he could easily obtain, £50 a year, and 
that if he was a dryer he could make | 
his earnings up to £50 or £60 a year. | 
The “dryers ” employed in “ pocketting ” 
could earn £5 or £6 more. Unfortunately 
the steady decrease of which they com- 
plained in 1889 had continued. The soli- 
Mr. Brookfield. 
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‘the connection which 


nearly 4,000 acres short of the acreage 
of 20 years ago. 
carrying a Motionfor a Select Committee. | remunerative employment to at least 


The Select Committee was appointed | 1,600 men. 
which he referred took a great deal of 


evidence, and the recommendation they 
made was that “hop substitutes,” when 
used, should be declared. Lame and 
impotent though that recommendation 
might appear to those best acquainted 
with the real wants of the trade, it 
was not possible that a’ recommenda- 
tion could have been made in simpler 
or clearer terms. 


That meant a loss of 


The Select Committee to 


In moving for the 
Select Committee, his colleagues and 


himself had directed attention to many 


matters which they considered of far 
greater consequence, but the majority 
chose to differ from them, and also from 
the majority of the witnesses. The 
persons who gave evidence before the 
Committee were most of them, of course, 
interested in the growth of hops—owners 
and occupiers of land. But there was 
another very valuable class of witnesses ; 
he meant the scientific witnesses—the 
chemists and analysts. He would show 
these witnesses 
drew between the decrease of the acreage 
and the adoption of substitutes. One 
witness, named Best, was a large hop 
grower in Worcestershire, which had 
heen lately overtaking Kent in the 
cultivation of this very remunerative 
crop. This witness attributed the decline 
in the demand for hops to the use of 
substitutes. Being asked by the Chair- 
man— 

“Do you think that hop substitutes are 
largely used ?” 


The witness answered— 

“They are largely used by a certain class of 
brewers ; not by the important brewers, but they 
are largely used by a certain class of brewers.” 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, : 


House adjourned at twenty minutes after 
Nine o'clock til! To-morrow, 
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Liquor Traffic Local 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 15th March 1893. 





LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO 
(WALES) BILL.—(No. 2.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


*Masor E. R. JONES (Carmarthen, 
&c.), in rising to move the Second 
Reading of the Bill, said, there was 
cause to regret that the fortunes of the 
Ballot should have placed a Bill of such 
deep interest and far-reaching importance 
in his *prentice hand. He had only one 
qualification for moving the Second 
Reading of the Bill, and stating the case 
on behalf of his countrymen: he was 
in earnest in the business. Indeed, 
he was depressed by the thought that 
the principles of vational temperance 
and popular control, which were wrapped 
up in this Bill, might suffer from his want 
of experience, aud the rest. On the 
other hand, he was encouraged by the 
remembrance that he was addressing the 
most generous Legislative Assembly in 
the world, and that the principles, and 
even the very terms, of this measure had 
found acceptance, advocacy, and endorse- 
ment from both sides and from all sections 
of the House. It was always good in a 
contest to get behind some one bigger than 
yourself: he was one of the few men 
in the House who could do that; and 
he would do it during the course of 
his remarks. They were all agreed 
in deploring the evils of intemper- 
ance ; they only differed as to its extent, 
its influence upon the national life, and 
how to deal with it. While he would 
desire to avoid as far as possible the 
introduction of controversial matter, it 
was only fair to say that some of the best 
thinkers and best men condemned the use 
of any alcohol whatever as a beverage. 
Sir William Thompson said— 

“OF all people who cannot stand alcohol, 
the brain workers can clo so least.” 

And another eminent authority, Sir 
Andrew Clarke, said— 

“ Gool health will always be injured even by 
small doses of alcohol, injured in the sense of 
its perfection and loveliness. Alcohol, even in 


small doses, will take the bloom off, and injure 
the perfection and loveliness of health, 5>: h 
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mental and moral, . . . When I think,” added 
this great medical authority, “ of all the terrible 
effects of the abuse of alcohol, I am disposed to 
give up my profession, to give up everything, 
and go forth upon a holy crusade, preaching to 
all men, ‘ Beware of this enemy of the race.’ ” 
These are the opinions of men of 
science, accurate thinkers, whose mental 
vision is not likely to be blurred 
by sensation or mere sentiment. From 
every profession and department of life 
came convincing proofs and arguments 
of the evils which flow from intem- 
perance. The noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord R. Churchill), 
speaking of the licensing system of the 
country in the House three years ago, 
said that— 

“Tt was difficult to over-estimate the magni- 
tude of the evils which arose from the excessive 
consumption of alcoholic liquors by the people.” 
The noble Lerd continued— 

“Crime, poverty, and misery of every kind 
have been authoritatively and directly traced to 
the excessive consumption of alcohol.” 

And the allegations were proved up to the 
hilt by extracts from the various Reports of 
Committees appointed to examine into 
this question, It had been stated by a 
painstaking authority that two-thirds of 
the pauperism, three-fourths of the crime, 
and one-half of the insanity of the 
country—not to speak of the suffering 
and privation which are on the borderland 
of pauperism —and the cruelty and 
brutality which escape criminal pro- 
secution—are due to drink. This wasa 
result owing largely to the haphazard 
licensing system, for which the thrifty 
tax payer had to pay, directly or indirectly, 
£25,000,000 a year. Again, these facts 
and figures took no account of the time 
that was lost to excessive drinkers which 
might be devoted towards educational 
work and general culture, through the aid 
of extension lectures and evening classes 
in town and country. No computation 
was made of the loss of strength and 
energy and superior skill to the producing 
power of the country. He asked the 
attention of hon. Members, especially 
those who were engaged in the over-sea 
trade and in great home industries, for a 
few minutes. Every now and again the 
claims of what was called Protection 
were advanced in that House and in the 
country in the supposed interest of British 
commerce. The competition with this 
country in the markets of the world was 
becoming more keen and formidable every 
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day. He, too, was in favour of Pro- 
tection, not in the form of a duty upon 
Canadian wheat, and Hungarian flour, 
and Spanish ore, and American beef, but 
in the shape of a Ballot that would 
enable the workmen of the country to 
say, “ We will do away with the pitfalls 
of drunkenness which lie across our paths.” 
We will curtail the operations of the 
liquor traffic, and keep it, when needed, 
in the hands of respectable men ; we will 
protect our minds and bodies from the 
insidious influence and the brutalising 
effects of drunkenness, and respect our- 
selves, and families, and children; aye, 
and enter the competition with our 
Continental rivals upon even terms.” 
That, he humbly suggested, was the 
only protection that the people of this 
country were at all likely to accept from 
any Leader or any Government of this 
country. Now, let them examine for a 
moment how did they compare as a people 
in the matter of sobriety with the great 
manufacturing nations of the Continent. 
Germany, as hon. Gentlemen were aware, 
was one of their keenest competitors in 
foreign markets, not only in respect of a 
large variety of manufactured articles, 
but even as ocean carriers. The German 
vessels came to their very gates for 
freights and for emigrants. What were 
the habits of the people of that country ? 
He quoted from the Special Reports of 
American Consuls, made a few years 
ago, and covering every country in the 
world. The Report said— 

“ The excessive amount of beer consumed by 

the working men and their families undoubtedly 
does tend to stupefy and make them sluggish ; 
yet itis seldom yeu see one exhibiting symptoms 
of intoxication.” 
Unfortunately, the word “seldom ” did 
not apply to any part of the United 
Kingdom. Therefore, it was not 
necessary to single out Wales in the 
application. Belgium was another of 
their formidable competitors, not only in 
foreign markets, but in London and 
everywhere throughout the country. 
Well, what said the Consul at Brussels ? 
He said— 

“As a rule, the labouring classes of this 
country are sober, industrious, and economical. 
They certainly drink a great deal of light beers, 
but rarely to intoxication.” 

“ Drunkenness is rare—almost unknown,” 
said the Consul for Marseilles. Let 
them now turn to their own country for 
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comparison, and see themselves as others 
see them. The Consul for Manchester, 
in a comprehensive Report, from which 
he was quoting, said— 

“T am satisfied that drink leads to more 

suffering than any one cause among operatives, 
or, in fact, more than all other causes combined, 
Its evil effects, socially and morally, are very 
disheartening to all philanthrepic workers 
among the labouring class.” 
Well, they wanted to lift this great 
question out of the domain of philan- 
thropy, and hand it over to the apostles 
of self-respect and self-reliance. And 
now he came to his last quotation from 
these valuable Reports. The Consul for 
Wales that was, stated that— 

“ At the monthly and other periodical fairs, 
held for the sale and purchase of agricultural 
produce and a great variety of wares, as well as 
for the purpose of hiring and engaging servants 
for the ensuing year, there is a great deal too 
much drink taken, with consequent immorality, 
Again, in the mining districts, and among the 
iron workers, drink has been a social curse and 
a national loss.” 

“National loss” was a significant ex- 
pression ; it meant loss of time, loss of 
skill, loss of energy, loss of strength, loss 
of self-respect, and a serious loss in 
quality and in quantity to the pro- 
ducing power of the country. No 
responsible thinker would pretend to deny 
that the facilities for drinking were too 
numerous. Lord Aberdare, when Home 
Secretary as Mr. Bruce, after the most con- 
scientious, fairand painstaking inquiry and 
consideration, provided in the Bill which 
he introduced that in boroughs there 
should be one public-house for 1,500 
people ; for under 3,000 inhabitants, two 
houses ; under 4,000, three houses ; and 
one public-house for each additional 
1,000 inhabitants. In counties, for what 
many would consider to be good reasons, 
Mr. Bruce provided for one public-house 
for 900 people ; under 1,200, two houses ; 
under 1,800, three houses; and one 
abditional house for every 600 people 
after 1,800. Unfortunately, the Bill, 
which provided for the reduction of 
houses, did not pass into law ; and the 
conditions were practically unalterable. 
There was a public-house for every 250 
of the inhabitants; and when they 
deduct the total abstainers, who were 
numerous, the number of inhabitants 
to each house would be still fewer. 
For upwards of 300 years the magis- 
trates had exercised the power of grant- 
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ing licenses; and they had gone from 
bad to worse under this irresponsible 
authority. Drunkenness and poverty and 
crime had gone on increasing; and, 
with the possible exception of Russia, 
they were the most intemperate people 
onearth. The magistrates in counties 
were appointed by the Lord Lieutenant 
(a most irresponsible authority) generally 
for political service; and the Great 
Unpaid passed the favours along for 
corresponding reasons. This, of course, 
would be denied; but in their secret 
thoughts, hon. Members would know 
that he was stating the case fairly. 
When introducing the Corporation Re- 
form Bill of 1835, Lord John Russell 
stated that the Town Council or Com- 
mittee of that Body— 

“Would be less likely to abuse the power of 

granting licenses than magistracy, in whose 
case the robe of Justice is sometimes employed 
to cover a great enormity of abuses.” 
And Lord Howick, the present Earl 
Grey, spoke equally strongly to the 
same purport during the Debate on the 
Bill of 1835. He said— 

“ If the distribution of alehouse licenses were 
leftin the hands of the magistracy, it mig ht be 
made @ vehicle of a great political power, which 
would probably be exercised for political pur- 
poses.” 

Well, what these illustrious noblemen 
dreaded in the towns was really what 
took place in the counties. Why the 
appointment of magistrates was a piece 
of unparalleled tyranny ? He was not 
for blaming one party more than another 
so far as this Kingdom was concerned. 
But so far as it concerned the Noncon- 
formist Liberals of Wales it was a petty 
tyranny which humiliated and exasperated 
the people to the verge of riot. Well, 
it was proposed by this Bill to give the 
people, the Electorate, supreme control 
over this licensing question, and make 
the authority, whatever it might be, the 
mere execution of the people. It would 
be competent for the Town Council in 
the case of a borough, or for one-tenth of 
the rate-payers in any vetoing district, to 
demand a poll for or against the adoption 
of the following resolutions: First, 
“That the sale of intoxicating liquors 
shall be prohibited.” To carry and give 
effect to the first resolution a two-third 
vote would be required. The second 
resolution provided “ That the number of 
houses shall be reduced.” A majority of 
votes would be sufficient to give force to 
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that resolution, And the third proposi- 
tion was “ That no new licences shall be 
granted.” This also might be carried by 
a majority vote. He would not at this 
time go further into the details of the 
Bill. It was tolerably well understood 
by friend and foe. It was carried in the 
last Parliament by a majority of seven 
votes ; 187 voting for it, and 180 against 


it. He certainly counted upon a larger 
proportional majority to-day. They 


were not asking the House of Commons 
to make experiments. The principle of 
Local Control was in practice in several 
of our colonies, as well as in many of the 
United States, where Local Control was 
the rule and the results beneficent. He 
was of opirion that the second resolution, 
that which provided for a reduction of 
the number of licenses, would be the one 
most generally put in force in the 
Principality when this Bill became law. 
And it would result in retaining the 
licenses of honourable licensed victuallers 
and in cancelling those held by 
people of questionable repute. Surely 
that was what all of them would 
desire. It was a fiction — an 
audacious fiction—that licenses were 
granted to supply a public want. Surely 
the people—the inhabitants—best knew 
their own requirements ; and should be 
allowed to pronounce upon them. He 
had said that they were not asking 
Parliament to make experiments. ‘They 
knew the beneficent results whieh had 
followed prohibition in a thousand 
instances in parishes and on estates in 
this country. But surely if the individual 
landlord might by an act of well-meant 
tyranny prohibit the sale of alcoholic 
liquors upon his estate, then the great 
bulk of the community should have aright 
to determine the question for themselves, 
The representatives of the Welsh people 
were practically unanimous in asking for 
the Second Reading of this Bill by such 
a majority as would give it the hecessary 
momentum to carry it on to the pages of 
the Statute Book; and in this, at all 
events, they faithfully reflected the 
wishes of the constituencies. He appealed 
to English Members not to defeat them 
upon a question of local concern, 
Liberal Unionists, Tories, Nationalists, 
and Liberals had abundant points of 
difference. Let them unite in conceding 
the demand of Wales for an oppor- 
tunity to promote sobriety, thrift, self- 
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interest, and commercial prosperity. 
They might safely trust the people to 
act with fairness and generosity. There 
was no safer foundation whereon to risk 
legislation than the common-sense and 
matured judgment of the people. They 
had never betrayed their country ; even 
in industrial contests it could not be 
fairly maintained that they had crippled 
enterprise or ruined trade that was 
wisely and well established. And if 
in foreign affairs, through their public 
meetings and influence, they had brushed 
away the fantastic cobwebs of diplo- 
matic error, and had saved the Go- 
vernment and the country from blunder 
and its humiliating consequences— if 
their instinct and common-sense had been 
right in foreign affairs, surely they could 
be trusted to deal with a question of a 
purely local character. He had great 
pleasure in moving the Second Reading 
of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 


time.” —( Major Jones.) 


*Mr. EDWARDS (Radnorshire) said 
he rose to support the Motion for the 
Second Reading. The first question 
they had to ask themselves was whether 
there was a demand for the Bill in the 
Principality of Wales ? Well, they knew 
that 31 Liberal Members out of the 
34 Members for Wales and Monmouth 
were pledged to support the measure. 
Behind the 31 Members there were 
innumerable ‘Tory voters in the Princi- 
pality who were most anxious that the 
Bill should pass. Temperance societies 
were numerous and powerful in Wales, 
and their Members consisted not only of 
Liberals, but of Tories. There could 
be no question about the demand for the 
measure in the Principality. It was 
asked, “If there be a demand, should it 
be granted 7” It seemed to him they 
had already admitted the principle of the 
Bill in other matters. If the people of 
a neighbourhood so wished they could 
give themselves Free Libraries, Public 
Baths, and other local improvements. If 
the majority in a neighbourhood signified 
their desire for these boons they could 
have them. The people were permitted 
to decide that they would establish Free 
Libraries to improve their minds. Then 


why should they not be allowed to say 
that they would abolish public-houses 
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to prevent the ruin of their minds? It 
might be said that the existence of 
drinking establishments did not compel 
them to destroy their minds, but it 
might as well be argued that men 
might improve themselves without Free 
Libraries. The question was one of 
facilities. It was much easier to avoid 
ruin when there were no facilities for it. 
On what ground were licences granted ? 
They were not granted because the 
Magistrates required them, because it 
was well known that Magistrates took 
good care that licences were not granted 
for houses very near their own houses or 
in places where they would injure their our 
property. Surely, whether licences were 
wanted or not was a matter on which the 
people were better able to decide than 
the Magistrates. The Magistrates might 
be very excellent men. He had nothing 
to say against them, but it must be re- 
membered that the Magistrates owed 
their official existence, so to speak, to 
the Lord Lieutenant’s action, and not to 
the choice of the people, and, that being 
so, he maintained that Magistrates 
did not represent the people in respect 
to licensing. In Radnorshire, which he 
(Mr. Edwards) represented, there were 
about 105 Justices, of whom only three 
were Liberals resident in the county. 
That was a pretty good proof that the 
Licensing Authority did not represent 
the public, for nebody needed telling 
that Radnorshire was thoroughly Liberal. 
This Bill would give the people power 
to say whether they would have public- 
houses in their localities or not. If they 
wanted them, then no harm would be 
done by the Bill, but if they did not 
want them they would be able to say so, 
and to close them. The promoters of 
the Bill did not quarrel with the 
publicans. The publicans were carrying 
on a lard trade to the best of their 
ability ; but it must be borne in mind 
that public-houses were supposed to 
exist for the public convenience, and, if 
that were so, let the public settle the 
question. There were three alterations 
under the Bill—publiec-houses might be 
reduced in number, the granting of future 
licences might be done away with or pubiic- 
houses might be entirely closed in a given 
neighbourhood. No doubt the Bill would 
curtail the liberty of some people ; but 
that was nothing new. Liberty was 
curtailed in Wales by Sunday Closing, 
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and by the shortening of the hours 
during which public-houses might remain 
open. If there was Sunday Closing at 
the will of the people, why should there 
not be Monday closing at the will of the 
people? It was the fashion to say that 
Sunday Closing in Wales had been a 
failure, but that he most emphatically 
denied. He could take the hon. Members to 
a mining village in South Wales which, 
before the Sunday Closing Act came 
into operation, was the scene of the most 
disgraceful and drunken spectacles, but 
where now Sunday was soberly and 
decently observed. He did not wish to 
labour the matter. He had risen in 
order to support the Bill, believing as he 
did that it would prove a great boon to 
the Principality. 

Sir WILLIAM MARRIOTT 
(Brighton) : I rise to move— 

“That this House declines to read this Rill a 
second time as no compensation is provided for 
those who may be deprived, under its operation, 
of their licenses without any judicial decision as 
to their disqualification to continue their lawfui 
business.” 

No exception can be taken to the speeches 
of the two hon. Members who have just 
spoken. I am sure there is a great deal 
in both those speeches with which every 
hon. Member of this House will entirely 
and cordially agree. We ure all fully 
aware of the evils of intemperance, but 
we are not here to-day to discuss the 
evils, but how to combat them and 
diminish them.. There, I think, we come 
to the dividing lines of opinion upon this 
subject, and as it seems to me the division 
appears to be this, that according to one 
party, that to which my hon. Friends 
belong, the only way of curing the evil 
is to take away temptation; and that 
according to the other party, to which I 
belong, the way is to give people facili- 
ties and the means and teach them to 
resist temptation. I think I can show 
the House that the attempt to remove 
temptation has failed, and that we must 
rather look to the resistance of tempta- 
tion than to any such drastic measure as 
the one now proposed to be read a second 
time, and which, in my opinion, would 
defeat its own purpose. During the latter 
end of the present century drunkenness 
has enormously diminished among all 
classes. It is not too mnch to say that 
at the beginning of the century drunken- 
ness was a fashionable vice, and that 
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the rich people were more addicted to 
excesses than their poorer brethren. At 
the Universities, also, drunkenness then 
prevailed to a very great extent, but now 
I think it will not be denied that a 
drunken undergraduate is somewhat rare, 
and that drunkenness as a vice has prac- 
tically ceased amongst the upper classes. 
Why is this? I think that the reason 
can be found in the general advance in 
this country of civilization and education, 
and that greater facilities are now given 
for sports and healthy games. It may 
be asked, does this apply to the poorer 
classes ? To a very great extent it does, 
but one great factor which has led to the 
diminution of drunkenness is the better 
dwellings which have been provided for 
the working classes. I venture to say 
that in this respect the Conservative 
Party have done a very great deal. 
[A laugh.] The hon. Member may 
laugh, but I can show that what I say 
is correct. 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS (Gla- 
morgan, 8S.) : I laughed, because I am 
bound to say that much as I approve of 
better dwellings I do not think that 30 
years of the opposite Party has provided 
them. 

Sir W. MARRIOTT: I think 
the hon. Member is mistaken. I may 
refer to the Artizans’ Dwellings Act, 
which was brought in and supported 
by this side of the House, and 
to the first working men’s dwellings, 
opened in person by Mr. Disraeli. One 
great thing for the working classes is to 
give them comfortable and healthy 
homes. Lord Iveagh himself has given 
the noble sum of £250,000 in providing 
better homes, and Mr. Peabody and Mr. 
Waterlow have also contributed liberally 
—more than £2,000,000 having been 
spent inthis manner. I only wish 
that a great deal more could be done in 
this direction, for I have always advo- 
cated that one great thing towards 
making people sober is to give them 
pleasant homes. Suppose a man lives in 
one room with a family of four or five 
children. The place cannot possibly 
be always kept clean and comfortable. 
When he comes home from work in the 
evening he wants the same thing that 
people in our position want—he wants 
recreation, and if he cannot find that in 
his own home he will seek for it in the 
glaring gin palaces and public-houses 
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where every comfort is provided, and 
where he can go in and get drink and 
find amusement. The counter attraction 
to this is to be found in better homes 
and in greater facilities for amusement. 
I think if we go back 30 or 40 years we 
shall find that the working classes had 
very few games indeed. Cricket was 
almost the only game in which they took 
an interest, but now on Saturday after- 
noons thousands and tens of thousands 
may be found either engaged in o1 on- 
looking at a game of football. Facilities 
for such games as this will, I am con- 
vinced, do much to lessen the excess in 
drink. I think the facts show that 
drunkenness in England has diminished ; 
certainly in England in proportion to the 
increase of the population, but I am not 
so sure that it is not on the increase in 
Wales. [Cries of “No, no!”] This 
diminution had been brought about, as 
I have said, by the provision of better 
homes, by the advance of education, and 
by further facilities for amusement ; but 
the hon. Members who had just spoken 
desire 2 far more drastic method for 
stopping the evils of intemperance. The 
Bill they have introduced is certainly 
a more drastic measure than even the 
Government Bill, the First Reading of 
which has passed this House, and which 
extends to the whole of the United 
Kingdom. I should like to call the at- 
tention of the House to two or three 
clauses of the proposed Bill. By the 
second clause a two-thirds majority of 
the inhabitants can prohibit the sale 
of intoxicating liquors entirely in any 
given area,a bare majority can reduce 
the number of licences, and another bare 
majority can say that no new licences 
shall be granted. By Clause 13, if the 
first resolution is adopted, it must remain 
in ferce for five years whether the people 
get tired of it or not, the second resolu- 
tion may be altered in two years. 
If a resolution be passed in favour of 
the reduction of licences that decision 
cannot be reversed, but, two years after- 
wards, another resolution may be passed 
declaring that there must be a still 
greater reduction. If a third resolution 
be adopted no further poll can take 
place. Therefore, if, say, a town with 


2,000 inhabitants decides that no new 
licences shall be created, and that town 
increases in population to 10,000, which 
is quite possible in a manufacturing dis- 
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trict, no new licences, however much 
they are required, can be granted. 
Unless the Act be absolutely abolished 
the same state of things would prevail 
even if the population increased to 
100,000. I should like know if the 
drafters of this measure have had 
their attention directed to this clause, 
which practically introduces a prohibition 
law ? Wales has already tried her hand 


at legislation on this subject. The 
Sunday Closing Act for Wales was 


passed in 1881. One hon. Member who 
spoke in support of the Second Reading 
of the present Bill said that that Act 
had proved a success. That may be 
true in one way, but I think the result 
of the Commission that sat in Wales 
was to prove that it had been an absolute 
failure—[“ No, no!”]—I do not know 
what hon. Members mean by success, 
but I conclude that success means 
diminished drunkenness in places where 
the Act applies. So far from drunkenness 
diminishing, I think I shall be able te 
prove that there has been far more 
drunkenness in Wales on Sunday since 
the passing of the Act than before. 
From 1877 te 1882—the six years before 
the Act came into operation—the total 
number of convictions for Sunday 
drunkenness was 4,068, whilst between 
1883 and 1888—the first six years of 
the <Act’s operation—the number was 
6,008, or an increase of 47 per cent. 
These figures, which are given in a 
Return presented to this. House, speak 
for themselves, and they have never 
been challenged. Of course, it may be 
said that the increase is due to the extra 
vigilance of the police, but that will not 
explain it away. But there is another 
evil which has arisen out of the Sunday 
Closing Act, and it is one which, to my 
mind, threatens to become more widespread 
if the Bill now proposed becomes law. This 
Bill proposes to do away with licensed 
houses, and the cousequence will be 
that, for every licensed house you do 
away with, two or three unlicensed ones 
will spring up. I know the danger of 
clubs. No rational man will deny that 
clubs, when properly conducted, are 
excellent things for working-men, as 
they are for richer men, but they must 
be governed on the principle that no 
profit is made by individuals out of what 
is sold for eating and drinking, and that 
any one who drinks too much is excluded. 
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But there are clubs which have beeu got 
up simply for the purposes of drink. In 
Wales there has been an increase in the 
number of convictions in respect of these 
bogus clubs, and also in respect of what 
are known as “shebeens,” which the police 
have the greatest difficulty in putting 
down. In the year 1882, the first year 
that the Sunday Closing Bill was in 
force, the number of convictious through- 
out the whole of Wales was 218, but in 
1891 the number had risen to 349. If 
you take the three years from 1880 to 1882, 
the average number of cases was 250 a 
year. If you take the three years from 
1888 to 1890, it was 356, being an in- 
crease of 54 per cent. 


Mr. CAINE (Bradford, FE.) : Will the 
right hon, Gentleman say whether the 
Commission reported in favour of the 
repeal of the law or in favour of its con- 
tinuance ? 


_ Sir W. MARRIOTT : [have not the 
Report before me, although I have the 
statistics. The hou. Member may bring 
the Report forward. But whatever the 
Commission reported they could not 
alter these facts, and the Report may not 
correspond with the evidence. I do not 
think the Reports of this House will 
always be taken as founded on the evi- 
dence. 


Mr. CAINE: I would remind the 
right hon, Gentleman that the Commis- 
sion was appointed by right hon. Gentle- 
men who now oceupy the Bench on which 
he sits at the present time. 


Sir W. MARRIOTT : Oh, quite so ; 
and I have not the slightest doubt that 
it was a perfectly fair Commission. 
Well, there was one town which was 
specially affected by the Act—the town 
of Cardiff. I find that in 1881, the year | 
before the Act came into force, there was | 
only one conviction, whilst in 1892 there 
were 397,the numbers having risen steadily 
every year. I am also told by travellers | 
in Wales, that judging from what they 
see, drunkenness generally has greatly 
increased since the Sunday Closing Act 
¢came into force. Iam told that people 
living near the borders go to places in 
Engiand where the Act does not apply, 
and go back to their homes in anything 
but a sober condition. They are some- 
times so drunk that they are unable to walk, 
and are foun! lying by the sides of the 
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roads. I will give the opinions of the 
Chief Constables of Cardiff and Glamor- 
gan. The Chief Constable of Glamor- 
gaushire says— 

“The Act was passed to reduce the extent to 

which Sunday drunkenness prevailed, instead 
of which it has produced quite the contrary 
effect. There is now more drinking on Sundays 
than there was before the Act was introduced, 
I certainly believe the increase in Sunday 
drunkenness disclosed by the Parliamentary 
Returns is a real and not merely an apparent 
increase. 
The Chief Constable of Cardiff was asked 
what had been the effect of the Welsh 
Sunday Act in Cardiff, and his answer 
was— 

“It has greatly increased Sunday dranken- 
ness. Councillor Sanders once asked me the 
same question at a meeting of the Watch Com- 
mittee, and my answer then was that, while I 
could not then say what was the exact extent of 
the increase as disclosed by the Police Returns, 
I thoroughly believed it could not be less than 
50 per cent.” 

I could also read similar evidence given 
by ministers of religion and others and all 
tending to show that up to the present 
time, whatever the Sunday Closing Act 
has done it, it has certainly not sueceeded 
in diminishing drunkenness in Wales. 
Personally, I have much greater faith in 
enabling men to resist temptation than in 
attempting to force upon them habits 
they do not like. I think that in such 
eases force will fail. It is far better to 
give facilities for being virtuous, than to 
try and make people virtuous by Act of 
Parliameut. I cannot sit down without 
calling attention to what I think is the 
chief object in this Bill. It is all very 
well to be virtuous, and all very well to 
try to make other people virtuous, but we 
ought not to do it at the expense of third 
parties ; and yet in this Bill theve is not 
a word to show that any compensation 
whatever will be given. I am by no 
means sure that, if this Bill were to pass, 
it would do much harm to tbe brewers. 
[* Hear, hear!”] The hon. Gentleman 
who cheers seems to think that it would not 
make much difference in the sale of drink, 
and I think so too. I believe as much 
beer would be drunk as is drunk now ; 
but it would be ou unlicensed instead of 
licensed premises. The people who 
would suffer would be the publicans of 
Wales, and the question which arises is 
why they should suffer. We have had 
many great reforms passed during this 
century in Great Britain and Ireland, 
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but whenever a reform has been effected 
the principle adopted has always been 
that if individuals who are ina legitimate 
business and have a legitimate trade suffer 
for the good of the public they ought to 
be compensated. That was the case 
when slavery was abolished, and this 
country, as we all know, paid £20,000,000 
in compensation. Three of the earliest 
speeches delivered by the present Prime 
Minister in this House were in support, 
and very preperly in support, of the 
giving of compensation to the slave- 
owners. It was in 1834 or 1835 that 
those speeches were delivered. Again, 
when purchase was abolished in the 
Army, the greatest care was taken that 
the vested interests of officers should not 
suffer, and that principle had, rightly, the 
assent of the whole of this House. Once 
more, when the Irish Church was dis- 
established, every care was taken that no 
vested interest should suffer, and no 
clergyman who had taken a living in 
reliance upon the existing law being 
carried out did suffer. Even when cattle 
are slaughtered, for fear that the public 
might suffer if they were kept alive, 
proper compensation is always given. I 
ask why the publicans are to be left out for 
the operation of this principle, and to have 
no compensation when they suffer in this 
manner. I will not rely entirely upon 
my own opinions; I will quote words 
which ought to have great effect in this 
House. Speaking on this question in the 
year 1880, the present Prime Minister 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) said :— 


“We ought not to allow our prejudices with 
regard to this particular trade, or our'!sense of 
the enormous mischiefs associated with its 
working, to cause us to deviate by one hair's 
breadth from the principles on which Parlia- 
ment has always acted in analogous circum- 
stances—namely, that where a vested interest 
has been allowed to grow up, the question of 
compensation should be considered when such 
vested interests were proposed to be interfered 
with by Act of Parliament.” 


I know that some hon. Gentlemen enter- 
tain no such feelings, but that was the 
view of the Prime Minister in 1880, and 
it is not likely that he has changed it. 
The right hon. Gentleman also said on 
the same occasion :— 


“When Parliament enacted negro emancipa- 
tion, it was preceded by a preliminary resolu- 
tion, in which the principle of compensation 
was recognised. My hon. Friend says we must 
wait till a claim for compensation is made. 
Parliament does not act on that principle, Where 
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the facts presented the possibility of such claim, 
the recognition of the possibility has, I think, 
taken place in the original proceedings of 
Parliament.” 

Unless the Prime Minister has changed 
his opinions, I say he is bound to 
condemn the Bill which is now before the 
House. I do not think hon. Members 
opposite can have reflected on the amount 
of misery that would be entailed 
on hundreds and thousands of house- 
holders in this country if this Bill 
were carried. Why is the publican 
to be punished. He had done nothing 
but act according to law. If he trans- 
gresses the law, he can be punished, 
and nothing against that punishment will 
be said on either side of the House. But 
if he has, perhaps, as a young man, 
entered on his business believing that if 
the law is changed he will be treated as 
all other people have been treated under 
similar cireamstances why should he 
now be thrown absolutely adrift without 
a business and without prospects ? And 
it must be remembered that he himself 
will not be the only sufferer. Publicans 
marry and have families the same as 
other men do, and if this Bill be passed 
we shall have thousands of women and 
children starving because their means of 
livelihood will have been taken away. I 
am sure hon. Members opposite do not 
realise the feeling which is now growing 
up in the country against this Bill— 
not so much against this Bill, because 
this Bill is a comparatively small one, but 
against the Bill of the Government. But 
though this Bill affects a smaller number 
of people, it is much more drastic in its 
proposals, for the Government Bill does 
at least allow the publicans three years’ 
grace. I do not know whether much 
attention is being paid to the petitions 
which are being presented against the 
Government Bill, but they are coming in 
by thousands and tens of thousands. I 
myself, before coming into the House, 
was asked to do what I could in refer- 
ence to the presentation of a petition 
signed by 12,000 people in Cardiff, over 
6,000 people in Swansea, and thousands 
of people in other places. We also see 
the meetings which are taking place 
in London, and I wish to quote the words 
of a man who for many years was a 
highly respectable Member of this House, 
one of the most unswerving supporters of 
the Prime Minister, and a great personal 
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Friend of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He said only yesterday— 
“The present Bill is one for the confiscation 
of public-houses, Its clauses are conceived in 
a spirit of the harshest tyranny, and are un- 
workable and absurd.” 
Those are the words of Lord Burton, 
who, like his father before him, long sat 
on the Liberal side of the House, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
bear me out when I say that there was 
no stronger supporter of the Prime 
Minister. I know what is in the minds 
of hon. Members opposite. They think, 
“Qh, he is a brewer,” but I would point 
out that the brewers will not suffer even 
if this Bill should be passed. It is the 
publican who will suffer; and Lord 
Burton, in attending yesterday's meeting, 
was acting, not in his own interest but 
in the interests of the publicans. Lord 
Burton is a man of enormous wealth, and 
I do not think any Bill you ean bring in 
will interfere much with it, but, being in 
that position, he is not willing to stand 
selfishly alone. I beg to move the Re- 
solution which stands in my name. 


Baron F. pe ROTHSCHILD (Ayles- 
bury) said, he rose to second the Amend- 
ment. He regretted that he was unable 
to support the Bill, for both as a land- 
lord and as a Member of that House he 
was as strongly in favour of the promo- 
tion of temperance as he ever had been, 
and as ready to support any measure 
which woald reduce the evil done by in- 
temperance. There were two reasons 
why he could not support this Bill. In 
the first place it seemed to him that the 
Bill was inopportune, because it pro- 
posed to deal with only a part of the 
United Kingdom, while the Government 
had one affecting the whole of it. He 
held in consequence that this Bill ought 
not to be pressed forward until the 
House had been able to express its 
opinion on the merits or demerits of the 
greater Bill introduced by the Govern- 
ment. Then he had to point out that 
although the Bill had been ingeniously 
drafted it had been even more ingeniously 
drawn. It actually practised deception, 
if not upon the public at any rate upon 
those Members who were supporting it. 
He found on examination of the pro- 
visions of the Bill that one clause entirely 
overruled the other clauses. One clause 
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provided for the total closing of public- 
houses by a two-thirds majority, while 
another clause provided for partial 
restriction, for which a bare majority 
only was necessary. Supposing there 
were 50 public-houses in a borough, was 
it likely that when the ratepayers met 
they would vote for the total extinction 
of those houses, when by a bare 
majority they would be enabled to 
have 49 out of the 50 closed? In 
this regard the Bill was a perfect sham. 
Without entering into an argument on 
the subject, he declared that he was, 
and must always be, in favour of the 
principle of compensation. He looked 
upon the trade in beer or spirits as a 
legitimate trade. Even if every public- 
house in the country were closed the sale 
of beer would be carried on by the 
brewers, and would be a legitimate trade. 
The mere fact that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer taxed beer, and had an Excise 
duty on spirits proved that this was a 
legitimate trade. The talk about licences 
not being vested interests was mere 
words. It would be a shame and an in- 
justice to close public-houses without 
compensation in the form of time or 
money. He opposed this Bill because 
he had the interests of temperance at 
heart. The capital sunk in the trade 
was enormous, as was proved by the 
fact that £120,000,000 were annually spent 
in drink, and if they wished to diminish 
the number of public-houses and remove 
temptation from the general public, they 
must in some way induce the persons 
most interested in the trade to come 
round to their views. If they closed 
public-houses witheut compensation they 
would have, as they had just now, the 
whole of that colossal trade excited in 
opposition to the proposal, and they 
would never be able to carry any tem- 
perance legislation. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House declines to read this Bill a second 
time, as no compensation is provided for those 
who may be deprived under its operation of 
their licences without any judicial decision as 
to their disqualification to continue their law- 
ful business,"—(Sir William Marriott,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 
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*Sir E. J. REED (Cardiff): I only 


rise to say a word or two about the part 
which Cardiff experience usually plays 
in discussions on Sunday closing in this 
House. I venture to point out that the 
ease of Cardiff has no bearing at all on 
the general effect of Sunday closing, and 
for these reasons: In the first place, 
Cardiff, which is by far the largest town 
in Wales, is situated absolutely upon a 
frontier line, or within a mile or two of 
the limits beyond which drink can be had 
to any extent, and every hon. Member 
will see that when a town is so situated, 
persons interested in breaking down a 
law like that of Sunday closing can 
easily set up arrangements, for working 
great mischief by promoting drinking 
immediately beyond the border. That I 
happen to know was done by persons op- 
posed to the principle of Sunday closing 
and their action had a very bad effect. 
There is a far stronger reason why 
Cardiff is not a case that should 
quoted in order to influence the judg- 
ment of the House in this matter, and 
that is that it is a very large seaport, con- 
taining within its limits a large number 
of foreign seamen. These men in many 
cases desire to obtain drink, and will ob- 
tain it by some means or other, and so 
shebeening arose and drunkenness occurred 
in the town. Cardiff also happens to 
have been made the centre of a not very 
fair agitation against the Bill; very 
special means were taken toexcite public 
feeling against it, and I am sorry to have 
to say, in my opinion, to promote Sunday 
drinking by insidious methods for the ex- 
press purpose of discrediting the Bill. 
Therefore, I do say thatin this discussion 
the case of Cardiff ought not to be cited 
as proving ill-effects from Sunday closing 
in the principality. My right hon. Friend 
quoted statistics which, according to his 
version of them, tended to show that 
Sunday drinking had greatly increased 
under the operation of the Sunday 
Closing Act in Wales, but I am surprised 
that the acumen of my right hon.Friend did 
not enable him to see that his figures 
might be used for an opposite purpose. 
What he quoted were not cases of 
Sunday drinking, but of convictions for 
Sunday drunkenness, and the two cases 
are very different. When the Act was 
passed x good deal of opposition to its 
operation was shown in Cardiff and in 
other large towns in South Wales. 
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Great pressure was consequently put on 
the police to suppress attempts to get 
past the law, and the increased number 
of convictions in Cardiff has been due to 
the fact that the law has been enforced 
with greater stringency, and not, because 
there has been any increase of drinking. 
That is proved by the very first figure 
my right hon. Friend quoted when he 
said that in the year before the passing 
of the Act there was only one conviction 
for Sunday drunkenness in Cardiff, whieh 
shows that drunkenness was not attended 
to and convictions were not sought. It 
is not to be supposed that only one case 
of actual drunkenness occurred in a sea- 
port town of over 100,000 inhabitants. 
It was not till the Act was passed that a 
lively interest arose on the subject and a 
demand was made that the police should 
perform their searching duties. It is for 
this reason, and for this alone, that the 
subsequent convictions for Sunday 
drunkenness were obtained in enormously 
greater numbers. I therefore suggest 
that if the House wishes to form a fair 
judgment, it should, for the reasons I 
have given, treat the case of Cardiff as 
exceptional, and not attach weight 
to it as an example of the normal effects 
of Sunday Closing in Wales. 

Tue Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) said, the right hon. 
Gentleman who last spoke had asked 
them not to use Cardiff as an argument 
in this Debate for two reasons ; one, that 
it was a seaport town ; and the other, 
there had been a great effort 
there to create an agitation against the 
Sunday Closing Act. He insinuated, if 
he did not directly state, that drinking 
was got up to give a bad effect. Of 
course, he spoke with much greater 
authority than any outsider could 
possibly do. 

Sir E. J. REED: What I intended to 
say was that organised facilities were 
given to promote drinking outside the 
town after the Act had come into opera- 
tion, 

Tue Margvess or CARMARTHEN 
said, he had no intention to misrepresent 
the right hon. Gentleman. He quite 


understood that that was the contention, 
but he would remind him of the fact that 
Lord Aberdare, who was strongly in 
favour of Sunday closing, inquired into 
the question thoroughly, and came away 
saying that he was bound to admit that 
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concerned, was a failure. Another 
reason wuy they were told that they 
should not select Cardiff was that it was 
close to the frontier. But that entirely 
gave away the whole case for the Bill. If 
this measure were passed it would create 
an enormous number of frontiers, which 
they believed would be subject to exactly 


the same inconveniences as Cardiff. He 
regarded this admission as a most 
valuable contribution to the Debate. He 


had read all the speeches made upon the 
licensing question during the last 10 
years and had heard many of them, and 
he noticed that speakers supporting Bills 
of this kind appealed not to their reason, 
but to their sentiment, and assured them 
that intoxicating liquors were responsible 
for untold suffering. The Member for 
East Bradford (Mr. Caine) told them that 
drink was responsible for all the crime in 
the country. Their lowest estimate was 
that it was responsible for nine-tenths of 
the crime. If that was true, why not 


boldly grasp the nettle and abolish the 
use of alcohol altogether, instead of 


making these attacks upon the trade ? 
Again, they had the wretched picture of 
squalid homes and starving families. No 
doubt intemperance ed to those evils, 
and none more deplored their existence 
than he, and those who thought with 
him, did, and it was only because they 
doubted the efficacy of these measures that 
they opposed this Bill. The hon. 
Member for Carmarthen admitted that 
local option, or prohibition as they called 
it, had been tried in the United States. 
He would read an extract from a book 
written by a great authority. It was The 
American Commonwealth, of which the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
was the author. The passage would be 
found in Vol. III., p. 227, and was as 
follows :— 

“It is the privilege of these unconscious 
philosophers to try experiments with less risk 
than countries like France or England would 
have to run, for the bodies on which the experi- 
ments are tried are so relatively small and ex- 
ceptionally vigorous that failures need not 
inflict permanentinjury. No people is shrewder 
than the American in perceiving when a law 
works ill, nor prompter in repealing it.” 

This Bill was, as the hon. Member had 
pointed out, virtually a prohibition ; but, 
as the right hou. Gentleman had written, 
no people were shrewder than the 
Americans in perceiving when a law was 
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bad. Prohibition had been repealed in 
nearly every one of the States in which 
it had been tried. The following figures, 
taken from the Foreign Office publica- 
tion, No. 154 in the “ Miscellaneous 
Series,” might prove of interest :— 

* Connecticut.—Proposed prohibition amend- 
ment to the Constitution defeated. Votes—for 
prohibition, 22,379 ; against, 49,974; majority 
against, 27,595. 

Massachusetts.—Similar amendment defeated. 
Votes —for prohibition, 81,724 ; against, 125,689; 
majority against, 43,965, 

New Hampshire.—Similar amendment re- 
jected. 

Texas.—Vote taken at end of 1887 ; enormous 
majorities against prohibition. 






Pennsylvania. — Prohibition amendment 
rejected by 484,644 to 296,617. Writing before 
the vote, Her Majesty's Consul said: ‘In view 
of the universal discussion of the question 
which has taken place, an adverse vote will 
crush for ever the idea of total prohibition 
in the State. Public sentiment has increased 
from day to day in opposition to all laws which 
may vex the citizen, and interfere with 
individual liberty of action. 

Rhode Island.—-This State adopted prohibition 

as an amendment to its Constitution in 1886 
by 15,113 votes out of 24,343. After three years’ 
trial of the system, it has repealed it by 28,407 
to 9,852.” 
With regard to the Scott Act in Canada, 
the hon. Member for South ‘Tyrone, 
speaking from personal knowledge, told 
them that— 

“The general result of the recent elections 
was large majorities in favour of repeal in 
counties which had before adopted the Act,” 
and that “where the Act had been tried, there 
appeared to have been the substitution of an 
unlicensed and unregulated for a licensed and 
regulated trade.” 

These facts amply proved that in America 
prohibition had been a failure, and that 
they were quiteright in protesting against 
the introduction of it into the legislation 
of this country. Precisely the same Bill 
was introduced two years ago, and they 
had been somewhat taken to task for the 
criticisms then passed upon it, as they 
were told they should have been reserved 
for the Committee stage. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. J. Morley), in voting for the Bill 
on that occasion, said he did so only on 
principle, and left himself an absolutely 
free hand upon the questions of machinery 
and detail, by which the principle was 
to be applied. He noticed that the 
majority by which the trade was to be 
suppressed was two-thirds. Was not the 
noble Lord the Member for Paddington 
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far wiser when he required a majority of 
two-thirds of the ratepayers on the 
register, and not merely of those who 
voted, as proposed in this Bill? To 
show the spirit of animus in which the 
Bill was drawn, he would instance the 
provision by which, if the Bili was 
adopted in any locality, the decision 
could not be appealed against for five 
years, whereas if the decision in the 
locality was against adopting the Bill, 
that decision could be appealed against 
at the end of two years. This conclusively 
proved the animus actuating the framers 
of the Bill, and clearly showed that it was 
meant merely as an attack on the liquor 
trade. But there was another provision, 
clearly demonstrating how entirely and 
utterly unfair it was. It was argued by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle that the people ought to 
have the right to exercise the power 
which many landlords used on their own 
estates, but he challenged hon. Members 
to give the name of a single landlord 
who treated his yearly tenants in the 
harsh manner suggested without compen- 
sation. In the case of the Irish tenants, 
it was argued that though they might be 
turned out of their holdings for the non- 
payment of rent, it was a matter of the 
gravest injustice that they should not be 
fully compensated. The case of these 
tenants was advocated by many people 
in this country; but why should a 
different treatment be accorded to them 
than was proposed to be accorded to the 
publican who was to be turned out, 
simply and solely because he was a 
publican, without any compensation 
whatever? The right hon, and learned 
Member for Brighton had quoted the 
dictum laid down on the subject of com- 
pensation by the Prime Minister, given 
10 years ago. It might be argued that 
the right hon. Gentleman was entitled to 
change his opinion in such a considerably 
long period, but he was the happy 
possessor of a letter, written so recently 
as November, 1891. Mr. E. V. Jones, 
of the Brunswick Arms, Reading, having, 
as a Liberal elector, written to Mr. 
Gladstone asking him some questions on 
the subject of licensing received the 
following reply :— 


* Dear Sir,—I think you will understand that 
I am unable to correspond with all electors, or 
even all Liberal electors, on the subjects in which 
1 am interested. I am compelled to refer them 


The Marquess of Carmarthen 
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to my public declarations ; and, in so doing, at 
present I may add that I have never said any- 
thing which precludes me from considering the 
claims of the holders of licences to some allow- 
ance, if they are deprived of their licences in 
virtue of some power not within the scope of 
the existing laws. 
Your faithful and obedient, 
W. E. GLADSTONE, 
November 2, 1891. 

E. V. Jones, Esq., Brunswick Arms, Reading.” 


He thought that, in view of such a 
declaration as that, the publicans were 
well within the scope of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s consideration, but, unfor- 
tunately, they knew what the idea of the 
Government was upon this matter of 
compensation. It was three years in 
which to contemplate his ruin. The 
present Bill would not give him the 
shadow or an iota of compensation. 
After writing such a letter to an elector, 
the right hon. Gentleman, had he been 
in the House—and they all regretted the 
cause of his absence—must have voted 
against this Bill. The Bill was intro- 
duced solely as an attack upon the 
publicans, No one had as yet given 
them any figures or statistics, showing 
how, and to what extent, restrictive 
legislation had diminished drunkenness ; 
and in the absence of these they were 
entitled to regard a_ Bill containing 
these unjust proposals simply as an 
attack on the trade. He was not 
interested in that trade, but it was 
because he believed that this was an 
attack upon the trade that the Bill was 
not conceived in a spirit of justice, and 
that those engaged in it were entitled 
to be treated justly, that he should vote 
against it. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
&c.) said, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cardiff had dealt with what 
the Mover of the Amendment had said 
about the effects of Sunday closing in 
Wales, and he intended only to add to 
what had been said on one or two 
points in connection with that branch of 
the subject. He believed that when the 
Report on Sunday Closing in Wales had 
been placed on the Tabie it was dis- 
covered, by a series of questions addressed 
to the Home Secretary of the time, that 
the figures were unreliable for several 
reasons. In the first place, a totally 
different form of statistics was used in 
different counties, and a fact which also 





affected the authenticity of the statistics 
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was that not only prosecutions for 
drunkenness on Sunday but prosecutions 
for Sunday drinking were included in the 
figures. Sunday drinking was an offence 
that had been created by the Act itself, 
and it was no indication whatever of the 
effects of the Act on the population of 
Cardiff that there were a number of pro- 
secutions for Sunday drinking. The 
same thing had occurred in connection 
with the Coercion Act in Ireland. That 
Act had undoubtedly created new 
offences ; these new offences committed 
had been added to the old offences, 
and consequently there had been a greater 
body of convictions, Then there was 
another reason for the increase in the 
convictions in Cardiff which had been 
lost sight of by the right hon, Gentle- 
man the Member for Brighton. That 
was the enormous increase in the popu- 
lation of Cardiff. It had nearly doubled 
during the years to which the right hon. 
Gentleman had alluded, and the increase 
had been greater in that class of the 
population which was least amenable to 
temperance influences. The old Welsh 
population of Cardiff were well under 
the influence of religious and temperance 
organisations, but another class of popu- 
lation had come into the town which was 
not under the influence of any organisa- 
tion for the promotion of temperance. 


But what struck him with most sur- 
prise in the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 


Brighton was the fact that the right 
hon. Gentleman referred to all sorts of 
evidence given by witnesses before the 
Sunday Closing Commission which had 
heen repudiated by the Commissioners 
themselves ; but not a single line from 
the Report of the Commissioners was 
quoted by the right hon. Gentleman. 
There had been a very relevant interrup- 
tion of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, in which it was pointed out 
that the increase in the convictions for 
drunkenness in several of the counties 
was attributable to the vigilance of the 
police. “Ido not know anything about 
that,” said the right hon. Gentleman. 
But he might have known about it. The 
right hon. Gentleman should certainly 
have read the Report of the Commission 
appointed by his own Party when they 
were in power. That Report, not only 
once, but twice and thrice, referred specifi- 
cally to the increased vigilance of the 
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police as the reason for the increase in 
convictions. Instead of reading extracts 
from pamphlets written for the purpose of 
impeaching the Act, and based on rotten 
information ; and instead of quoting 
cooked statistics, the right hon. Gentle- 
man would have done better and more 
justly and fairly by simply quoting the 
Report of the Commissioners. One 
would have thought that the most im- 
portant fact in connection with the 
Sunday Closing Commission was the 
recommendation of the Commissioners 
themselves. The question referred to 
those Commissioners was whether pro- 
hibition, partial or otherwise, was justi- 
fied by the experiment already made in 
Wales. But the right hon. Gentleman 
never referred to the recommendations of 
the Commissioners on that point. So 
far from condemning the partial prohibi- 
tion which had been already tried, the 
Commissioners proposed to extend pro- 
hibition in many respects. They desired 
to extend the principle to shebeens, clubs, 
and the bona fide traveller, so that the 
Report of the Sunday Closing Commis- 
sion, so far from being damaging to 
prohibition, considerably strengthened it. 
He was perfectly amazed by the speech 
of the hon. Member for Buckinghamshire. 
When this identical Bill was before the 
House before, the bon. Member went 
into the Lobby in support of it ; yet the 
hon. Member condemned it to-day as a 
sham and imposture, and a deception on 
the public. Conduct of that description 
would be conduct of a very remarkable 
character were they not accustomed to 
hon. Members constantly preaching their 
sympathy with Liberal convictions and 
constantly opposing Liberal measures. 
That was what the hon. Member had 
done. The noble Lord the Member for 
Brixton had pointed out that the Bill of 
two years ago was identical to the Bill 
before the House, and yet the hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire had supported 
the one and condemned the other as a 
sham. But the action of the hon. Mem- 
ber in supporting the Bill was a complete 
refutation of his arguments against the 
present Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Brighton had said that 
it was better to teach people to resist 
temptation than to remove temptation 
from their path. He (Mr. Lloyd- 
George) could not understand why they 
should not do both. The Bill included 
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both policies—it taught people to resist 
temptation and it removed temptation 
from their path. He found that the very 
men who talked about removing tempta- 
tien were those who did the very least to 
enable people to resist temptation, while 
the men who devoted the whole of their 
lives to persuade people to resist tempta- 
tion were the men who came to the 
House to ask for the removal of these 
temptations. If the argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman was driven to its 
logical conclusion, it came to this: that 
no legislation of any kind could possibly 
assist in the promotion of public morality. 
If they could as%ist in the promotion of 
common honesty, or any other principle 
of morality by legislation, why could 
they not assist in the promotion of tem- 
perance as well by the same means ? 
The argument of the right hon. Geutle- 
man simply led to anarchy, and nothing 
less. It was the principle on which 
anarchy was based—that they should 
appeal to the honesty of the people ; 
to their self-interest, to their common 
sense, and not to the terrors of the 
law. But whenever a question arose 
which affected the interests of the class 
to which the right hon. Gentleman 
belonged, did the right hon. Gentleman 
then depend on the moral suasion—on 
appeals to the good-sense of the people, 
or did he merely ask them to resist temp- 
tation ? No; in that case the right hon. 
Gentleman brought in a Coercion Act 
to carry out his object. The case of 
Ireland was very much in point here. In 
Ireland hon. Members opposite went in 
for coercive legislation to force the people 
to pursue the paths of honesty and 
morality. What distinction could they 
draw between morality so far as it 
affected honesty and morality—so far as 
it affected sobriety ? All they contended 
for was this, that where they could get the 
ce-operation of a majority of the people in 
the forcible removal of temptations to 
intemperance from their midst, they 
should avail themselves of it. Some- 
thing had been said about America and 
the effect of prohibition in that country, 
but it was not necessary to go to 
America to see how the principle of pro- 
hibition acted. America was a new 
country that had not been completely 
organised, and new countries were not a 
fair test of how the principle would work 
ina country like this. In the district 
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in which he lived there were 15 
parishes in which there was no public- 
house. Each of those parishes would 
constitute an area within the meaning of 
the Bill of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. How did prohibition act in those 
parishes ? Comparing them with con- 
tiguous parisaes in which there wefe 
public-houses, he found that whereas ; in 
the prohibition parishes there was only 
one pauper to 41 of the population ; in 
the parishes with public-houses the pro- 
portion was 1 to 18. He had made 
inquiries, and was informed by the 
Superintendent of Police in a prohibi- 
tion district, that there had not been one 
conviction of drunkenness of a resident in 
the parish during the 10 years he had 
been in charge. He had tried the pro- 
hibition parishes by every test, and he 
found that there the workmen were better 
off, that the farmers were better 
satisfied with the work done, that 
the population generally was more 
orderly, and that the material pro- 
sperity was much higher. He did not 
want to go to Maine or Cunada, for 
within a day’s journey of this cIouse hon, 
Members could test the effect of pro- 
hibition. In the immediate vicinity of 
the Penrhyn Slate Quarries were two 
parishes principally inhabited by quarry- 
men. In the one parish there was no 
public-house to 3,000 inhabitants, and 
two miles distant was a parish with 20 
public-houses to 4,000 or 5,000 inhabi- 
tants. The contrast was most marked. 
The late Lord Penrhyn was once asked 
by a publican whether he would permit 
him to get a licence for a certain house 
in his distriet, and the reply received by 
him was, “ You want to starve thousands 
of your fellow-workmen’s children in 
order to keep two of yourown. I will 
not do it.” Much had been said about de- 
priving publicans of their property, and the 
£20,000,000 paid to slave-owners was a 
favourite illustration. But there was 
the important distinction that the slaves 
were the absolute legal property of the 
owners. There was also this to be 
said : that the slave-owners fed, clothed, 
educated, and looked after their slaves; 
but what did the publicans do for the 
slaves of drink? Stripped them, de- 
spoiled them, destroyed them body and 
mind, reduced them to beggary and 
starvation ! The slave system was maiu- 
tained for the development of the cotton 
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and sugar industries in our Colonies, and 
undoubtedly the slave system did build 
up those important trades. But was the 
drink traffic essential to any trade? The 
publican could remain in his house with 
bar and fittings, and all that the Bill 
would do would be to allow his neigh- 
bours to say the licence should not be 
renewed, In the “Sharp v. Wakefield” 
ease there was a declaration of the law 
by three successive Courts that it was in 
the absolute discretion of the Magistrates 
whether licences should be renewed or 
not, and 28 years ago John Bright de- 
clared the same thing in opposing such a 
measure as this. There was no proposal 
to alter the law. As a fact, publicans 
had speculated on a succession of chances. 
Returns before the House showed that in 
the years 1890 and 1891 Magistrates did, 
in 525 instances, refuse to renew licences, 
and in three previous years they refused 
401, and ina great many instances simply 
on the ground that the licensed houses 
were not required. He found that in 
Sunderland 10 and in Salford 14 
licences had been refused on _ the 
ground simply that they were not 
required, Neither in law, _ prac- 
tice, nor custom could the publicans 
establish their claim to compensation ; 
they had nothing but the chance of re- 
newal of licence annually ; and ifa class 
of traders speculated on chances, they 
must abide by the result either way. 
The principle of equity was invoked ; but 
there were two equities—the equity for 
the public as well as for the publican. 
Where two equities were equal the law 
must prevail ; and, assuming the equality 
of equity in this case, the law was a 
year’s licence and no more. Besides, he 
who came with a claim for equity should 
come with clean hands; but how stood 
the case with the publican? The law 
had entrusted him with the responsibility 
of selling refreshments in a way not 
injurious to the people, and what had he 
done to discharge that responsibility ? 
One hundred and sixty thousand con- 
victions for drunkenness, 50 per cent. of 
our pauperism attributed to drink, and 
nine-tenths of the crime. The publican 
had chosen deliberately to break faith 
with the law ; his hands were not clean, 
and his claim must be rejected. The 
Magistrates had not realised their duties 
in this matter; they had not admin- 
istered the law as it was, and they had 
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imposed public-houses where they were 
not required, As the late John Bright 
said, “If a class fails, try the people.” 
Let the Welsh people grapple with this 
evil, which had been the despair of the 
past, and which casts a gloom over the 
future of democracy. 

*Mr. J. H. JONNSTONE (Sussex, 
N.W., Horsham) said, it appeared to him 
that one of the greatest difficulties that 
must always beset any question of what 
was called local option was that they 
must have co-terminous areas, with 
possibly different administration of the 
law in different areas. They must have 
a border line somewhere. In one district 
they might have no licensed houses at all, 
and in an adjoining district they might 
have a superfluity of houses, and the 
experience along the whole of the Welsh 
border tended to show that those who 
wished to obtain intoxicating drinks 
would cross the border in bands and in 
great numbers for that purpose. He had 
said, and he repeated, that he thought 
that must always be one of the greatest 
possible stumbling blocks with regard to 
local option of any sort or kind. But he 
rose to support the Amendment in favour 
of what was known as compensation, and 
he did support that most heartily because 
it was a principle which had prevailed 
for years, that wherever the public 
advantage was sought at the sacrifice of 
an individual the public should make 
good what that individual suffered. It 
was a principle which they had seen 
again and again carried into effect. 
Where land was taken—where landed 
interests were interfered with for the 
public advantage, or for the creation of a 
railway or buildings necessary for a School 
Board were acquired, and, in fact, wher- 
ever the interests of the individual had 
suffered, he might look for some reasonable 
or fair compensation from the public. If 
the premises and the trade of the publican 
were to be interfered with for the public 
advantage on the ground that the house 
was no longer necessary for the require- 
ments of the neighbourhood, then it 
appeared to him that the case came 
within the principle which he had endea- 
voured to enunciate, and which had been 
adhered to for many years. A bare 
majority in a particular vetoing area, as it 
was called, a majority of 50 to 49, might 
close'all the houses but one, and that tohim 
appeared to be a particular case where 
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compensation should be paid. He saw 
by the 3rd clause of the Bill that after 
28 days’ notice a ballot of a vetoing area 
might be taken. In six weeks the storm 
might break, and a man’s livelihood be 
suddenly stopped, He thought that was 
a matter which should be paid for by 
those who were willing to promote such 
an object. It was true they did not com- 
pensate a man, whose occupation or lease 
of a house was only from year to 
year, on the same basis as where 
a man had a lease for 14 years, but 
they certainly most legitimately and law- 
fully took into consideration the prospect 
of his lease being renewed. What he 
contended was that the publican who 
admittedly held an interest that might be 
brought to a close at the end of any one 
year should be compensated on the foot- 
ing that he might reasonably expect 
his licence to be renewed, and 
that he might reasonably hope to 
carry on his business without interference. 
In going iuto the question of the amount 
of compensation, and in looking to the 
requirements of the house, it was 
reasonable to take into consideration not 
only the wants of the inhabitants, but the 
wants of those who might reasonably use 
the house for business or pleasure. If the 
house was not reasonably required, the 
fact could be easily ascertained and tested 
by the man’s books. If the house 
was doing no trade, then of course 
no compensation could be asked for or 
paid. That, he contended, put an end to 
the argument about the houses not being 
required. If the house was not required 
by inhabitants, or by passers-by, they had 
only to look at the books and see the 
takings, and they would then see that if 
compensation at all should be paid it 
could be only a very nominal figure. The 
hon. Member who preceded him (Mr. 
Lloyd-George) talked of compensating 
the publicans at their own figures and 
buying them out at their own price. But 
he was sure that no hon. Member who 
urged upon the House the justice and fair- 
ness of compensation being given to men 
who were deprived of their livelihood 
would suggest that it should be calculated 
upon any other than a fair and equitable 
basis. ‘They readily admitted that every 
claim should be investigated, and that the 
compensation should be the measure of 
the real Joss to the man, and not simply 
his own estimate cf what he would lose. 
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Another further argument he wished to 
urge upon the House. If publicans were 
to hold their position by such a precarious 
tenure as the possibility of a vote being 
taken within a period of six weeks to 
suppress the hours, what class of men 
would they get to embark upon this 
trade? Was it not in the interest of 
everyone who sincerely desired to forward 
temperance in this country that publie- 
houses should be kept by men who had a 
character and something else to lose ? 
Ought they not to make it to the interest 
of the man to keep bis house respectable, 
to encourage him to put down drunken- 
ness, and to conduct his house so that it 
might be an advantage to the neighbour- 
hood instead of a place that would do 
harm? If they legislated se that a man’s 
livelihood might come to an end at a 
moment’s notice by the vote of a bare 
majority, depend upon it they would not 
get a good class of men as publicans, but 
they would get men who would go into 
the business simply to make money in the 
shortest possible time, and be not very 
particular as to how they made it. To that 
class of man it would realiy not matter 
whether he was brought »efore the 
Magistrates and his licence endorsed or 
whether he was deprived of his licence 
by the vote of the people. Those who 
advocated temperance ought not to lose 
sight of that. One word mere on the 
Biil itself. He most strongly objected 
to having two conflicting Local Authorities 
established in the different areas, In 
some places they would have the Licensing 
Authority hampered in every way, for they 
would be told what number of licences they 
should grant and what they should refuse. 
He contended that if the responsibility of 
deciding as to what houses were required 
by the necessities of the neighbourhood 
was to rest with the Licensing Authority 
they should not be hampered by a vote 
which practically said they should close 
30 houses out of 50, leaving them to 
decide which houses should remain. If 
the popular vote was to decide that a 
certain number of houses should be closed 
it should also decide which houses should 
be closed, and they should not throw upon 
the Licensing Authority that invidious 
task. He should certainly oppose the 
Bill, which he considered exceedingly 
crude, most unlikely to work harmoniously 
and satisfactorily in the cause of temper- 
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inequitable, from the fact that it pro- 
posed to deprive men of their livelihood 
without making them the slightest com- 
pensation for the ruin that would be 
brought upon them. 


Mr. J. H. ROBERTS (Denbighshire, 
W.) said he very heartily supported the 
Second Reading of the Bill. He might 
remind the House that this was the first 
time he had had the privilege of addressing 
it, and although he was well aware that 
it had of late been called upon to dispense 
the prerogative of mercy very liberally, he 
was, nevertheless, sure that it would 
grant him that indulgence which it always 
afforded those in his position. He knew 
that in this Debate, as in all Debates, 
time was of the essence of the contract, 
and he would not even briefly have in- 
tervened in the Debate that day had it 
not been for the fact that he represented 
a large agricultural constituency, where a 
deep—he might almost say universal— 
interest was taken in temperance, and 
particularly the measure now before the 
House. It seemed to him that in discussing 
any temperance reform, either in the 
House or out of it, in these days the 
ground was materially cleared by the 
practical admission of two facts: First, 
the enormity of the drink evil; and, 
secondly, the cause of it. No one denied 
that the drink evil was the national 
curse of our country ; that it permeated 
every nook and cranny of society ; and 
that it was impossible to exaggerate the 
terrible consequences which flowed from 
it. Further, there was a practical con- 
sensus of opinion as to the main cause of 
this state of things—namely, a multipli- 
cation out of all proportion to the 
legitimate wants of the people of drinking 
shops in the length and breadth of the 
country. Commission after Commission 
had sat and inquired into this evil, and 
every Report issued had upon the face of 
it the recognition of the fact that public- 
houses were far too numerous, and must 
be greatly reduced before any material 
progress could be made in the directioa 
of sobriety. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham, in 
1854, gave evidence before the Lerds’ 
Committee appointed to inquire into this 
question, and stated that— 
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“The enormous number of public-houses, 
which were out of all proportion to the legiti- 
mate wants of the people, must tend to increase 
the temptation.” 

Here, therefore, they had the cause and 
the effect of the case in a nutshell, and 
the only solution of the problem lay in 
an immediate and a great reduction in 
the number of public-houses throughout 
the country. It remained, however, to be 
decided by what method or principle that 
reduction was to be brought about, and 
the answer by this time given by all 
parties and from all quarters was—by the 
principle of local popular control ; and 
that was the principle embodied in the 
Bill before the House. Before referring, 
by way of emphasis, to one or two points 
upon the case of Wales as regarded this 
Bill, he would point out how this idea, or 
principle, of the direct popular veto 
stood at present from a general standpoint. 
It was a priociple which, though held a 
few years ago by only the extreme 
section of the Temperance Party, had 
gained ground enormously of late, and it 
was difficult nowadays to find anyone 
who would oppose it on theory. Of 
course, the whole Temperance Party were 
pledged to it, and had been for "years. 
The great Liberal Party had also re- 
cently adopted it, and made it a leading 
plank in its legislative platform, and the 
Government had boldly and bravely re- 


rdeemed the pledge of its Party by in- 


troducing the Local Veto Bill for the 
whole country—one of the most im- 
portant measures, he ventured to think, 
ever introduced into Parliament. And 
not only were the temperance workers 
and the Political Party favourable to them 
and pledged to this principle, but, strange 
to say, the other Party—a Party not re- 
nowned for its partiality to the temper- 
ance cause — was committed to the 
principle of the direct veto, if, indeed, its 
sentiments could be supposed to be ex- 
pressed by its ornament and late Leader 
in the House of Commons the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington, 
For what did the noble Lord say in 1891 
in bringing in his valuable and very able 
Licensing Bill ?— ‘ 

“ If in any parish two-thirds of the ratepayers 
on the municipal registers voted for the 
prohibition of the granting of licences, that vote 
should be operative against the issue of retail 
licences. On the face of it, it is not unfair when 
you — a large and preponderating majority in 
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any restricted area who desire to live under 
conditions which they believe conduce to order 
and morality—it is hard that a comparatively 
small minority should prevent them having 
their way.” 

As to the application of the principle of 
the direct veto, to which the noble Lord 
so argumentatively pledged his Party, 
there seemed now to be no two: opinions, 
and the only danger it appeared to run 
was that, from its astounding popularity, 
it should come under the imprecation, 
“ Woe unto you when all men speak well 
of you.” But however rife public 
opinion might be generally upon this 
point, it was certain that the sentiment 
of Wales was far in advance of the 
sentiment upon it in any other portion of 
the Kingdom. How did the case stand 
in Wales ? The case of Wales was not 
one of recent conversion. It had held 
this opinion as to the direct veto for 
many years. He had an able pamphlet 
written by one who was then—1866 : 27 
years ago—as happily now, a leader of 
Welsh thought and a_ fully-qualified 
exponent of the sentiment of the 
Principality. This pamphlet was a 
letter written to the United Kingdom 
Alliance in 1866, commenting upon the 
proposals embodied in tne Permissive 
Bill then before Parliament, and pointing 
out that Wales was fully ripe for the 
application of the principle of popular 
control, The opinion of almost all Local 
Bodies, Town Councils, County Councils, 
and every kind of Local Association had 
been given in favour of this Bill. Also— 
and this was most important—the 
unanimous opinion of all the Dissenting 
Religious Bodies had been over and over 
again expressed in favour of the measure. 
And here they had the true cause of the 
exceptional maturity of temperance senti- 
ment in Wales—namely, that it was and 
had been closely associated with religious 
work accomplished by the Nonconformist 
denominations throughout the Prin- 
cipality. What did the Census taken 
prior to the introduction of the Bill of 
1891, of house-owners in Wales, prove ? 
Take a few North Wales counties. In 
Anglesey, 89 per cent. were for the Bill, 
and only 7 per cent. were against it, 
the rest being neutral; in Carnarvon- 
shire, 10,000 were for the Bill, and only 
500 against it; in Denbighshire, 84 per 
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cent. were for the Bill, and only 9 per 
cent. against it; in Flintshire, the pro- 
portion was the same ; and in Merioneth- 
shire, 83 per cent. were for the Bill, and 
9 per cent. against it. Surely it would 
be difficult to beat this record of ever- 
whelming public opinion in favour of 
any measure ever introduced into the 
House. He thought, too, the fact that 
this very Bill passed its Second Reading 
in 1890, in the late Parliament, in itself 
was a strong argument in favour of the 
Bill, for it seemed to mean that Parlia- 
ment had made up its mind, whatever 
Party was in power, to treat Wales upon 
this question differently from any other 
portion of the Kingdom. Was it not a 
tribute to the strong case made by Wales 
at that time for this measure that this 
House, under the old dispensation, should 
pass such a Bill as this ; and if that was 
done under the old Parliamentary régime, 
what will be done under the new? “If 
these things were done in the green 
tree, what will be done in the dry” ? 
Lastly, they had the verdict of the polls 
at the last Election—31 out of 34 Mem- 
bers returned pledged themselves to 
support the principle of the Bill now 
before the House, or nine-tenths of the 
whole Parliamentary Representatives of 
Wales being cast in its favour. Before 
concluding he had only to emphasise 
what had been already said with regard 
to the action of the Welsh Members in 
pressing this measure to a Second 
Reading under the present circumstances. 
It had been hinted that this course 
showed a want of confidence in the pro- 
posals of the Government. Not at all. 
Their only object in pressing for this 
Debate had been to strengthen the hands 
of the Government in this matter. And 
for these reasons he contended that the 
almost unanimous desire of the people 
of Wales to exercise the power of this 
popular veto in itself weut some way in 
commending the proposals of the Go- 
vernment to apply this principle 
generally. It was substantial proof that 
at all events one of the four Kingdoms 
was ready to receive the boon. It might 
be that this measure would pass into law 
before the general measure. If that 
were so—he stated it hypothetically— 
Wales would be a most convenient ex- 
perimenting ground for England. This 
was the view of the hon.. Member for 
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South Tyrone. Speaking in the Debate 
on this Bill in 1890, he said— 

“TI prefer voting for a sectional Bill rather 

than a general Bill, because we wish to see the 
experiment tried before we commit ourselves to 
a larger area. It has been tried with Sunday 
closing, and I am prepared to proceed in a 
similar way with this. The other night I 
voted with the Welsh Members in favour of 
letting the Welsh people have their way as to 
the Church establishment, and I should be in- 
consistent if I did not vote with them with 
regard to the establishment, or disestablish- 
ment rather, of public-houses.” 
They all admired the love of the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone for consistency, 
and they did wish that this love of his 
for consistency had not a few days ago, 
when the Suspensory Bill was before 
the House, suddenly taken unto itself 
wings and flown away. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (interposing) : 
I had net intended to take part in this 
Debate; but allow me to say in regard to 
that vote that I did vote for the Resolu- 
tion in favour of Welsh Disestablishment, 
and I am prepared to vote for a Bill to 
disestablish the Welsh Church, but I am 
not prepared to maim and cripple a 
Chureh which the Government do not 
intend to disestablish. 

Mr. ROBERTS was glad to have 
brought out the intention of the hon. 
Member to vote for Welsh Disestablish- 
ment, which he would no doubt consider 
asa pledge which he would loyally per- 
form. He might point out that this Bill 
was in some respects stronger than the 
Government Bill, for it proposed a third 
alternative in regard to local popular 
control—namely, the power, not only of 
refusing to grant more licences and to 
prohibit all facilities for drink, but also 
the power to reduce the number of public- 
houses in the districts. And some of 
them thought that without that provision it 
would be impossible to carry into effect 
the powers granted in the Government 
measure, In conclusion, he asked 
the House to pass the Second Reading 
of this Bill by a large majority, and by 
so doing it would express its intention of 
granting at the earliest date to the people 
of Wales a reform they had long and 
ardently longed for, and at the same 
time, he believed, take an important step 
for the promotion of the cause of temper- 
ance throughout the country generally. 
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Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
I think we English Members ought to 
be much obliged to the last speaker for 
the admission he has made. Up to the 
present time we have been told that this 
was a Welsh Bill and that we ought to 
consult entirely the opinion of Wales. 
But now we have it on the authority of 
the hon. Member that the object of 
discussing the Bill this afternoon is to 
strengthen the hands of the Government 
for the Bill they have brought in ; there- 
fore, every English and Scotch Member 
has as much interest in this Debate as 
the Welsh Members, who have taken 
so large a share in it. If that is the case, 
we have to look at the Bill and see what 
is in it. I do not believe the House 
desires to have an academic Debate on the 
subject of temperance. We are all 
agreed it is desirable that everything 
should be done to promote temperance 
throughout the country ; what we are 
not agreed upon is whether this Bill is 
the right way to promote temperance, 
and more than that most of us, I hope, 
are of opinion that this Bill is both une 
fair and inequitable. I therefore object 
toitas affording an objectionable precedent 
and for other reasons; but I will 
endeavour to deal with the Bill as a 
whole. First ef all, I object entirely to 
the consent of the House being given to 
the principle—or what I sbould call the 
want of principle—underlying the whole 
of the clauses of this Bill. We have 
been told that we have no right to discuss 
the clauses ; that that is a matter for 
Committee ; but after the admission of the 
hon. Member who has just spoken that 
they have no hope of getting into Com- 
mittee [Cries of Oh, ob !” and“ No!” 
Well, then, hon. Members, I think, must 
have very sanguine ideas of what may 
happen after Whitsuntide. The Govern- 
ment have already taken private Members’ 
days—on Tuesdays and Fridays; they 
have suspended the Twelve o’Clock Rule, 
and taken Saturdays ; so what regard are 
they likely to show to a Private Bill afte 
Whitsuntide ? Then, having regard te 
these circumstances, I think we are 
entitled to look at the Bill and show its 
faults and abuses on the Second 
Reading. What is the opinion of 
the country with regard to this Bill ? 
The hon. Member for Bradford—I refer 
to = ex-Liberal Unionist Member for 
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Barrow (Mr. Caine)—went down to my 
constituency and there endeavoured to 
obtain the suffrages of the constituency 
for Mr. Broadhurst on behalf of the 
great advantage of the Locai Veto Bill ? 
IT do not think that gentlemar obtained 
much advantage from that advocacy. 
At any rate, if he did he was most un- 
grateful, for in returning thanks to his 
supporters at the close of the poll he 
said he had been deserted by the 
temperance vote. We have also had 
another instance. We have had the 
Gladstonian Member for Kennington (Mr. 
Beaufoy ) declining to vote for the Govern- 
ment Loeal Veto Bill. One would have 
thought, when he offered to resign, that 
the Front Bench would have been so 
desirous to have tried to obtain some 
comfort after the Grimsby election that 
they would have sent there a Gladstonian 
without guile, and that they would have 
endeavoured to get one of their own 
supporters elected to support not only the 
Home Rule Bill, but the Local Veto Bill. 
But what did they do? They begged 
and implored the Member for Kenning- 
ton to retain his seat, although he could 
not vote for the Local Veto Bill. I 
think that shows votes are to be got for 
the Home Rule Bill whether the men are 
willing to vote for other measures or not. 
I wonder what the hon. Member for 
Bradford has to say to that? That is 
my reply to the remarks made by the 
hon. Members below me. But now I 
wish to turn to the Bill. Will hon. 
Members only look at Clause 13 of the 
Bill? What might be done under that 
clause? A poll might be demanded 
about six weeks or two months before 
the next licensing day, and that poll 
being taken, and the entire prohibition of 
public-houses being agreed to—a most 
improbable event—every one of these 
men would be deprived of his licence on 
the next licensing day, although they 
would all still have to pay the full rent 
for these houses as public-houses until 
Lady Day or rent-day next year. Now 
is that fair? Take, again, the second 
resolution which requires the reduction of 
public-houses. Why, it could be put in force 
at a week’s notice, which would not allow 
time to the magistrates to obtain the infor- 
mation necessary to arrive at a decision as 
to what particular public-honses should be 
dispensed with, so that you would allow 
Mr. Heneage 
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the reduction to be made in a haphazard 
way. The Member for Aylesbury has 
pointed out a great blot on the Bill. He 
has pointed out he could not vote for the 
Bill because the first resolution required 
a two-thirds majority, whereas 99 
per cent. could be abolished by a bare 
majority. Then the third resolution pro- 
vides that there should be no new houses. 
This operates very harshly upon growing 
towns—towns that have sprung up 
during the past number of years. I have 
the honour to represent one of them, 
Thirty years ago Grimsby had a popula- 
tion of only 8,000; it now had 56,000, Is 
it right that what are practically new 
parishes should be denied the right of 
having a public-house because ai some 
previous time this resolution had been 
carried ? Then, again, the owners of 
existing licences where the number has 
been reduced might join with the extreme 
teetotallers in order to prevent new 
licences being granted that might lessen 
the value of their own privileges. The 
Bill is also very unfair in its provision for 
a fresh poll. If a resolution is carried 
to abolish all the public-houses no fresh 
poll can be taken for five years, whereas 
if the resolution is rejected the matter 
may be re-opened in two years. I want to 
know in common fairness if it is fair tomake 
this distinction? Ido not believe that 
the general body of the people of a tewn, 
or a county, constituency would be in 
favour of the total abolition of publie- 
houses. I believe this Bill and the Bill 
of the Government if carried —if both 
these are carried, temperance reform will 
be postponed for another century. The 
rejection of the Bill of 1888 postponed it 
for a generation. If that Biil had passed 
there would be now no temperance reform 
required. What would be the effect if 
the first resolutions in this measure are 
passed and we had a total closing of 
public-houses in any borough? Why, 
you would be certain to have a great re- 
action in five years, and they would 
spring up anew in all quarters. The 
men who, under the sanction of the law, 
have invested their money in the trade 
would be ruined, and others would enter 
the business without having to pay any- 
thing for the goodwill of their premises. 
Some mention has been made of the fact 
that certain landed proprietors refuse to 
allow public-houses on their estates ; I 
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venture to say that is a particularly 
unfortunate allusion for the supporters 
of the Bill for the proprietor who refuses, 
injures nobody but himself. He merely 
denies himself the increased rental he 
would receive from the public-houses, 
and on the same principle, if the general 
public put down public-houses, they 
should pay something out of the rates to 
compensate the unfortunate publicans for 
the loss they must sustain. Another 
thing is: the Bill will be very unequal 
in its operation. In one place it will be 
in operation, and in another it will not. I 
may be taxed with the fact that I have 
voted for Sunday closing and voted for 
the Bill of the late Chanceller of the 
Exchequer. I would like to remind the 
House of the reservation I made in sup- 
porting the Bill of 1888, which was that 
though publicans might have ne vested 
interest, they were entitled to compensa- 
tion for disturbance, when that disturb- 
ance was made in the interests of the 
health and prosperity of the people. In 
supporting the Amendment now, I am, 
therefore, acting iu strict accordance with 
the course which I followed in 1888, and 
what I said then I founded on what I 
learnt in my younger days from the pre- 
sent Prime Minister. All that, and those 
with whom I act ask is that licensed 
victuallers and brewers should be treated 
with the same consideration that would 
be shown to any other trade. 


*Mr. DIAMOND (Monaghan, N.) 
said, the right Gentleman the 
Member for Great Grimsby had fulfilled 
his promise of doing something for the 
publicans of his constituency, who had 
returned him to the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman had not forgotten that 
the public-houses at the recent election 
were turned into electioneering booths 
against the Government. He (Mr. 
Diamond) would like to do something to 
counteract such influences as that of the 
publican. He believed the Welsh Mem- 
bers were ready to give way in favour of 
Home Rule for Ireland, and he was, 
therefore, prepared to cssist them with 
this Bill. lheushen He did not 
know why he should be laughed at for 
desiring Home Rule for Wales as well as 
for Ireland ; for Scotland and England, 
too, so far as that was concerned, if they 
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wanted it. He would like to see Home 
Rule all round, and it was because Wales 
by a majority of its people and its repre- 
sentatives wanted this measure that he 
would like to see them getting it. He 
must congratulate Wales on the unanimity 
that prevailed on this subject and 
on the fact that Wales was included 
in the Government Local Veto 
Bill. He regretted that the Govern- 
ment had not seen their way to in- 
elude Ireland in the larger measure, for 
the majority of the Irish Members would 
support them. They heard it said that 
the alteration of the law meant the con- 
fiscation of property ; but the question 
arose did they compensate those who 
cried out that they would be ruined by 
the change in the law in the Corn Law 
days? No; but by the change then 
made they increased the wealth of the 
country, and he felt sure that this Bill if 
passed would have a like effect. They 
were told also that this was entirely a 
publican’s question. But if that were 
so, What about the “tied houses” that 
existed all over the country? It was 
well known that the publican was only 
a man of straw in a very large number of 
instances. Reference had been made to 
a noble Lord who was a large brewer, 
and it was said that he had no interest in 
the Bill. He (Mr. Diamond) should like to 
know how many of these “tied houses ” 
he was interested in. It was also said 
that the publicans might go to the work- 
house if this Bill passed. He would be 
sorry to hear of any man going to the 
workhouse, but the publicans had done 
a great deal to make workhouses neces- 


sary and to foster pauperism, and 
it would be but poetic justice 
that they should have to go there 


themselves, just as the man who built a 
lunatic asylum was the first who was 
taken to itas a patient. But there was no 
reason why the publieans should go to 
the workhouse. He failed to understand 
how it was that a publican ceuld not 
earn his living like any other man. In 
regard to the statement that the closing 
of publie-houses would not diminish 
drinking, would they apply that argu- 
ment to any other case that might be 
brought forward ? Put not temptation in 
the way of the people. Putting goods out- 
side shops on the footway was looked 
upon as a temptation to people to steal. 
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The total absence of public-houses would 
do a good deal towards removing the 
temptation from the people. There was 
a difficulty in reconciling the temperance 
professions of the Tory Party with their 
desire to give full facilities for drinking ; 
but the Tory Party was the publicans’ 
Party, as it had been the Party of slavery, 
and the support and defence of every 
monopoly. [ Lauwghter.] Hon. Gentlemen 
might laugh, but the loud laugh which 
proclaimed the vacant mind proved 
nothing. The Tory Party should be 
ashamed of the attitude which they 
had taken on this question; but they 
would be defeated now as they had been 
before. They took the benefit of the 
£100,000 spent by the publicans at the 
General Election, but he felt that they 
would never be able to give value for 
so much money. They (the publicans) 
had given the country its pauperism. 
They had given them crime. He won- 
dered that the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone urged a like liberty was not to be 
accorded to Ireland—the benefit of Home 
Rule—as was to Walesin this matter. The 
class of men who were going into the 
trade to-day was not an improvement on 
former years. No respectable man now 
wanted to go into the liquor trade; the 
tendency of the respectable men who 
were in it was to get out of it. He 
spoke as an Irish Member in some way 
interested in his countrymen who were 
living in England and Wales and Scot- 
land, and he was satisfied these three 
countries would endorse the temperance 
legislation that had been introduced by 
the members of the party of reform. 
Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) said, he wished to state in a 
very few words the position he had taken 
on this question of local option, for the 
licensing question was one which for 
many years he had studied with anxious 
attention. It was a question so difficult 
that he thought they were bound before 
legislating to have before them the most 
complete, accurate, and reliable informa- 
tion, especially on the results of the 
legislation on this subject, which for 30 
years or more had been carried on in 
America in various forms, and in various 
States of the Union and in Canada. 


And though he had had somewhat 
Mr, Diamond 
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exceptional opportunities, from his con- 
nection with America, of obtaining such 
information, he felt that they had no 
such accurate and complete information 
as to his mind was necessary before they 
again attempted to legislate on this most 
difficult subject. Look at the utter and 
disgraceful failure of the present system 
of licensing. It had created enormous 
monopoly fortunes, and much of the 
wealth thus placed in the hands of the 
licensed victualler had been used to 
tempt and corrupt, to carry on business 
unprofitably while creating the pernicious 
demand and craving for intemperance ; 
and it had made the laws against per- 
mitting drunkenness, as administered, 
absolutely of no effect. But this was 
just the reason why they should proceed 
with every care not to enact laws which 
would continue ineffectual and bleck the 
way for efficient legislation. Feeling 
this strongly, when he saw at the 
beginning of last year, that temperance 
legislation was likely again to come to 
the front, and that there would be no 
time after a General Election for the 
Government who might be placed in 
power by it, to obtain by Commission 
or otherwise, the information which 
ought to precede legislation, he deter- 
mined to try to do for the temperance 
question what Sir R. S. Wright (now 
one of Her Majesty's Judges) did some 
years ago for Local Government, at the 
request of Mr. Whitbread and himself. 
And, after consultation with his friend 
Sir R. S. Wright and some of the ablest 
and wisest friends of temperance, he 
determined, if he could find an able 
lawyer, uncommitted and unbiased for 
or against any special principles or forms 
of temperance legislation to ask him to 
proceed in the first instance to America 
and Canada for him, and inquire into 
the legislation that had been tried there, 
at once in the large towns and populous 
districts of the east, and west, and 
south, and also in the rural and less 
populous districts of the country, to 
obtain not only an accurate Rreport of 
the different laws and their results, but 
also of the different circumstances of the 
States and districts in which they had 
been administered ; also the effects of the 
experiments on the different classes of 
those who drink. For instance, on those 
with confirmed habits of intemperance 
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bent on evading the laws whatever they 
were, and also on the part of the popula- 
tion whom it was sought to protect from 
excessive temptation. It was important 
also that they should have information how 
far public opinion in the different States, 
where varying laws had been in opera- 
tion, had been strengthened for or against 
them by experience. It might be difficult 
to judge of this, except where votes had 
been taken, after local experience. He 
was fortunately able to obtain the assist- 
ance of a gentleman who had aided him 
with legal advice on Parliamentary 
matters for the last eight years, and he 
had for the last seven or eight months 
been with the greatest industry, skill, 
and impartiality, pursuing these inquiries. 
They both hoped to be able when Par- 
liament met to lay the result of the in- 
quiries before the Government, and sub- 
sequently before those interested. But 
the task had proved a much heavier one 
than they anticipated, and it might be 
some little time vet before he could bring 
it to a satisfactory conclusion. He (Mr. 
Rathbone) requested him to spare neither 
time, as far as he was able to give it, 
nor expense in making the inquiry as 
thorough as possible. It would be quite 
premature to express or form a decided 
opinion upon the facts hitherto collected. 
The results of different forms of legisla- 
tion had different under different 
circumstances and in different places. 
Possibly, before this Bill came into Com- 
mittee, or the Goverment Bill came be- 
fore the House for a Second Reading, he 
might have obtained and be able to lay 
before them the completed information. 
One or two things came out very clearly. 
One was that if prohibitory laws were to 
be applied in any part of this country, 
it could be only in the form of Local 
Option. To attempt to apply arbitrary 
laws, where there was not overwhelming 
public opinion in their favour, was not 
only absolutely useless, but most per- 
nicious in its effect both upon the popu- 
lation and their law-abiding habits and 
on the administration of the law. Another 
was the great importance of absolutely 
separating all connection between the ad- 
ministration of the law affecting the 
liquor traffic and the municipal and other 
local government of the country. To 
mix up politics with the liquor traffic 
was corrupting and demoralising in the 
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extreme, and if they were to put in force 
stringent Local Option or licensing laws, 
it must be by the direct vete of the 
people, or of a body chosen for that pur- 
pose, entirely apart from local govern- 
ment or polities, and the enforcement of 


Veto ( 


the law must be in the hands of 
a body of the highest character, 
and the most independent of local 
influences that could be found, 


But it was perhaps unwise to go into 
these matters till they had the whole 
subject before them. He was placed in 
considerable difficulty with respect to 
this Bill. He distinctly refused to pledge 
himself to any opinion on local option 
till he was better advised. He had re- 
ceived a good deal of information since 
then, and some of it showed that local 
option seemed to have worked well in 
certain distriets in America, and might 
not improbably work well in the constitu- 
ency which he represented, which he was 
bound to admit was overwhelmingly in 
favour of locai option. Before this Bill 
got into Committee the necessary evi- 
dence might have reached him to enable 
him to form a clear opinion on the subject, 
and he wished it clearly to be understood 
that if he voted for the Second Reading 
he did not bind himself to the principle 
of local option or as to his votes in Com- 
mittee, or on the Third Reading, which 
would be determined by his opinion when 
he had reeeived and considered the whole 
information on the subject. His vote 
was given simply to keep the Bill alive 
until he had got that information. 

*Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby) said, that for 20 years he 
had taken great interest in temperance 
legislation, and he was not surprised, 
after being eight years in the House, to 
find hon. Gentlemen who had _late!y 
come from the platforms showing an 
uncommon interest in the subject of 
temperance, nor was he surprised to 
find an hon. Member from Ireland (Mr, 
Diamond), who presumably had been ad- 
vocating the Plan of Campaign, now 
thinking that they might do evil that 
good might come by such a Bill as this. 
He was opposed to the Bill, because it 
seemed to him to be a new version of the 
decalogue, which might be shortly stated 
as “Thou shalt not drink but thou 
mayest steal.” The hon. Member for the 
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Carnarvon Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd George) 
assumed to think that the property of 
the publican and the other great in- 
terests represented in it depended on a 
yearly license. What would he say to 
the fact that 44 per cent. of the places 
where beer was drunk were really beer- 
houses under the Act of 1869, and were 
not subject to the magistrates’ license ? 
What about the mortgagees, who might 
not be publicans at all, but might be 
living in London, and who might have 
been rash enough to have advanced 
money on public-house property in 
Wales ? Under this Bill, assuming that 
the licensing year ended at Michaelmas, 
the mortgagee might find one fine 
morning that his property had ceased 
to exist within five weeks without any 
notice whatever to himself. That was a 
perfectly accurate statement of what 
might happen by a decision given 
under the Bill. Therefore he held that 
the Bill was unjust. He contended 
that the Bill was indefinite, and so far as 
Clause 13 was concerned, tyrannical. It 
was “heads I win, tails you lose.” That 
was the deliberate policy of the Tem- 
perance Party. It was a mockery of 
justice and a travesty of temperance, 
that temperance people should endeavour 
to promote public morality while they 
disregarded the principles of common 
honesty. He was perfectly ready to vote 
against this Bill, con amore, as he be- 
lieved that they would not advance 
morality by doing an injustice to any 


class. While he regarded the measure 
as preposterous and unjust, he was 
prepared to say what he thought 


would be a fair scheme of legislation. 
He was prepared to say that a majority 
of the people who had votes could fairly 
decide whether or not there should be 
any new licenses, not for the rest of 
time, as the Bill would foolishly enact, 
but for, say, 10 years. Two-thirds of 
the people he would agree might vote for 
the reduction of licenses, subject to a 
provision that those who were knocked 
off the list should be compensated by a 
tax upon those who remained. As for 
the millions of money which the hon. 
Member for the Carnarvon Boroughs 
affirmed would come out of the pockets 
of the ratepayer, the compensation under 
this scheme would come out of the 


pockets of the poor sots who went to 
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the public-houses for drink. No doubt 
the public-houses that remained would 
have increased trade, for restrictions 
would never kill the habit of drinking, 
but the money got on the enhanced 
licenses that remained would go to com- 
pensate the others that were abolished, 
If the community believed, which he did 
uot think they did, that total abolition 
would promote universal sobriety, then let 
them be honest and pay something out of 
their pockets to advance that missionary 
cause which he heartily sympathised with 
but did not believe in. If they were 
willing to do this, let the experiment be 
made, but let the polls be taken at inter- 
vals of five or teu years. If they took 
1863, 1881, and 1891, and bore in mind 
the increase in the population, they found 
this interesting fact — that while the 
consumption of alcoholic drinks per head 
remained practically the same, in 1863 
there were 5,639 more criminals than 
there were in 1881, and 9,390 more 
criminals than in 1891. Then in 1863 
there were 339,498 more paupers than 
there were in 1881, and 367,619 more 
than in 1891. There were also now 
82 fewer prison governors, 292 fewer 
prison warders, and 58 against 115 
prisons. These facts showed that the 
masses were gradually improving, that 
Parliament was solving this great 
question of temperance by improv- 
ing the education, increasing the 
interest, and widening the minds of 
the people. The Bill would seek 
to promote the highest aims of public 
men by stocping to do by publie bodies 
the things which in private life they 
would he ashamed of, and he must 
oppose the measure, believing that they 
would only retard the principles of self- 
help and self-reliance and control if they 
endeavoured to put everybody in a strait 
waistcoat. 


Str GEORGE OSBORNE MOR- 
GAN (Denbighshire, E.) said, that the 
hon. Member who had just sat down (Mr. 
Lawrence) had made one important con- 
cession. The hon. Member was in 
favour of giving to the ratepayers the 
power of refusing new licences. He 
(Sir G. Osborne Morgan) was not sure 
that the hon. Member, notwithstanding 
the severity of his criticism on the Bill, 
ought not to vote for the Second Read- 
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Committee. The same might be said of 
the speech of the right hon. Member for 
Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage). All 
his objections were objections on detail. 
His right hon. Friend said that the Bill 
would be nugatory. If that were so, he 
did not see why the right hon. Gentle- 
man should have thought it necessary to 
expend so much energy against it, unless 
it was, indeed, to pay off a debt to a par- 
ticular class of his constituents who were 
Jargely instrumental in sending him back 
to that House. The right hon. Gentle- 


man the Member for Brighton (Sir 
William Marriott) had attacked the 
Welsh Sunday Closing Act. He (Sir 


George Osborne Morgan) had some share 
in promoting that measure, in conjunction 
with Mr. John Roberts, who was no 
longer in the Honse, but who was ably 
and worthily represented by his son. 
The best answer to the attack of the right 
hon. Member for Brighton was given by 
the Report of the Commission appointed 
by a Government of which the right hon. 
Gentleman himself was a Member. The 
Commission practically found that if the 
Sunday Closing Act had been a partial 
failure, it was so because it was not pro- 
hibitory enough. The Commission 
traced the failure of the Act, so far as it 
had failed, first to the inability of the 
law to put down bogus clubs, and, 
secondly, to the béna fide travellers 
clause. The Act had made the public- 
house the bourne from which no béna 
Jide traveller returned—or, if he did re- 
turn, it was not in his sober senses. With 
regard to the Bill before the House, he 
was very glad to find that no Member 
had raised the argument employed against 
the Sunday Closing Act, that they had 
no right to legislate separately for a part 
of the Kingdom like Wales. They had 
a Welsh Sunday Closing Act, a Welsh 
Intermediate Education Act, and they 
hoped before loug to have a Welsh Dis- 
establishment Act. It seemed to be 
generally admitted that if an experiment 
was to be made in this matter, it ought 
to be made in favourable circumstances, 
and on a congenial soil; and where 
could they find more favourable cireum- 
stances or a more congenial soil than in 
Wales? He believed that the result of 


a plébiscite had been to show that the 
advocates of local option were as 20 to 1. 
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He believed that, with the exception of 
one or two who would absent themselves 
in the Division, every Member returned 
for Wales would vote for the Bill. In the 
course of the Debate, which had lasted for 
more than four hours, there had not 
been a single Member from the Princi- 
pality or Monmouthshire who had ven- 
tured to get up and oppose the Bill. The 
hon. Member who spoke last complained 
that no compensation was provided in the 
measure. He (Sir G. Osborne Morgan) 
should have thought that after the fate 
which befel the Bill of the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer upon the ques- 
tion of compensation the less said about 
compensation the better. Was any com- 
pensation given when Magistrates re- 
fused to renew a licence ? Not a penny. 
Then why should it be necessary when 
the ratepayers took the same course ? 
As for the rights of the minority, what 
right had they to inflict on the majority 
all the evils which public-houses caused ? 
In a much more Conservative House 
two years ago a similar Bill to the pre- 
sent was carried by a substantial majority, 
and he asked the House now to put the 
right of dealing with licences in the 
hands of those who were interested in 
the subject, and who suffered from the 
demoralising consequences of the present 
system. The meu who wore the shoe 
knew best where it pinched. 

*Mr. CROSFIELD (Lincoln) said he 
had listened with extreme interest for 
four hours to the speeches which had 
been made on this Bill. He had not 
attempted to take part in it because he 
felt it was a Welsh subject, and that 
there were Welsh Members in the House 
who were more competent to deal with it 
than those who had the misfortune to 
represent constituencies in England 
which had not had the benefits of the 
restrictive legislation which Wales had 
now possessed for some years. It was 
the speech of the hon, Gentleman the 
Member for the Abercromby Division of 
Liverpool which had tempted him to rise 
to his feet. The hon. Member had 
challenged them to specify localities in 
which a restrictive policy had been 
beneficial. He (Mr. Crosfield) should 
not have been surprised to have heard 
many hon. Gentlemen who were present 
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ask that question, but that the hon. 
Member should have asked it was, 
indeed, a surprise. In answer to the 
hon. Member's question, he (Mr. Cros- 
field) would specify the hon. Member's 
own constituency and the adjoining con- 
stituency of Toxteth. In the Toxteth 
Division of Liverpool, thanks to the 
exertion of a gentleman who was at one 
time a Member of that House, there were 
vast districts where a restricted policy 
against public-houses operated. There 
were some hundreds of miles of streets 
in that district without a publie-house. 
He did not wish to be understood to say 
that the people who resided there were 
beyond reach of public-houses, for the 
restriction dealt only with leaschold pro- 
perty, and there were freeholds in which 
public-houses were established; but he 
ventured to say, in the presence of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Toxteth (Baron H. de Worms), that there 
was no part of Liverpool which was so 
orderly, which needed so little super- 
vision by the police, and where the 
inhabitants were so respectable and well- 
behaved, as the division which the right 
hon. Gentleman represented. This con- 
dition of things had been brought 
about by what some gentlemen 
would consider an arbitrary power, 
if it were placed in the hands of a bare 
majority. But the restriction was not 
so exercised; it was exercised by a 
minority—a minority of two persons, 
Lord Sefton and Mr. John Roberts, who 
took upon themselves the serious respon- 
sibility of saying that there should be no 
public-houses in this neighbourhood, over 
which they had control. They, their 
tenants, and the city at large were 
reaping the benefit of that wise regula- 
tion. He had to differentiate between 
the Division of Toxteth and the Division 
of Abercromby, for the benefits derived 
in Toxteth did not obtain in the other 
Division. He thought the hon. Member 
(Mr. Lawrence) would agree with him 
when he said that, whereas fewer police 
were required in the restricted districts 
of Liverpool a much larger proportion 
of police supervision was required in 
very many of the distriets which he had 
the honour to represent. It was in those 
divisions of the city where police super- 
Vision was most required that there was 
a plethora of public-houses. 


Mr. Crosfield 
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*Mr. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, 
E.): I hardly think it necessary to notice 
in detail the argument of the hon, Member 
who has just sat down, It is something 
of this kind : because the action of two 
landlords has been beneficial to a certain 
district in Liverpool, therefore the action 
proposed by this Bill, which is of a 
totally different character, will be beneficial 
also. That may be an argument which 
carries conviction to the hon. Member's 
mind, but I must say it does not to mine. 
I cannot assent to any such proposition, 
nor do I propose to say much about the 
provisions of the Bill itself, which have 
been totally lost sight of by the 
hon. Member. The House ought to 
be grateful to the hon. Member for the 
Carnarvon Boroughs for putting his 
support to the Bill on the ground he did. 
He has fairly stated the view of himself 
and his Party with reference to the 
liquor trade. He has treated the publicans 
of the country as worse than slaveowners ; 
as persons who bring upon the country 
nothing but rnin and destruct on, and are 
themselves responsible both for its 
pauperism and crime, and whom, there- 
fore, it is proper to treat in the drastic 
manner proposed by this Bill. I should 
like to point out the inconsistency of the 
hon. Member. If these assertions are 
true, or bear even the most remote 
resemblance to the truth, you should not 
refer a great question of public policy 
like this to a chance majority of rate- 
payers. You should deal with it in this 
House and by direct legislation, net by a 
chance majority here and there. This 
wicked band of persons who are causing 
so much pauperism and crime should be 
dealt with in this House, and I ask why 
you do not propose to legislate to stop 
the drink traffic altogether. 


Mr. CAINE: We would if we could. 
Mr. MATTHEWS: You would if 
you had the courage of your principles. 
Mr. CAINE : We would if we could. 
Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes; but you 
want to shift the responsibility for that 
which you dare not do yourselves upon 
the ratepayers. Let hon. Gentlemen 
venture to propose legislation of that 
sort in this House, and they will see 
whether the proposition will obtain a 
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majority here or support in the country. 
They show their want of sincerity by the 
terms of the Bill, because they select the 
electors whose interest in the question 
may possibly, they think, swell the 
majority, but who have not got the real 
interest that they ought to have if their 
voice and opinion are to be invited in the 
matter. The hon. Member for Carnarvon 
argues why should not two-thirds of the 
population have the right to put an end 
to the liquor traffic as well as a landlord 
on his own estate. It is as well to point 
out that the right of an owner on his 
own estate is a right somewhat different 
from that of the ratepayers. It 
is a novelty to hear the right of contro! 
of a landowner over his own estate 
compared with the control of two-thirds 
of the ratepayers in apy district over the 
choice that a man makes as to his own 
habits and rules of conduct. But it is 
not two-thirds of the ratepayers, it is 
simply two-thirds of those who happen 
to vote on a particular occasion. They 
have not ventured to require that it shall 
be two-thirds of all the ratepayers or 
municipal electors in the locality. I do 
not mean to waste many words upon the 
Billitself, but I cannot help noticing that so 
envenomed is the spirit of those who have 
framed the Bill that they have not made 
provision for the commonest and most 
necessary cases that will arise under it. 
Hon. Members are aware, I suppose, 
that the publicans hold under leases 
and covenants, binding them to carry 
on their business on the premises ; yet 
the promoters of the Bill are going 
to stop that business altogether, and have 
not thought it worth while to put into 
the Bill the slightest provision to relieve 
these men from the onus of those leases 
and covenants. Again, we had only the 
other day the proposals of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in a speech of vast 
weight which made a great impression 
on the House. In the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Bill he introduced a variety of 
exceptions — railway stations, hotels, 
refreshment rooms, and _ proprictary 
establishments of that kind were ex- 
cepted. Why are there no exceptions in 
this Bill? Is it a censure upon the 
proposals of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer? Are these Welsh apostles 
of temperance so much wiser in their 
generation that they could afford to leave 
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out these things which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in his more statesman- 
like mood, inserted in his measure. I 
should like to hear some explanation of 
this from hon. Members below the Gang- 
way opposite. Then there is the poor 
bona fide travelier, the real bona fide 
traveller. I should like to know whether 
that personage comes under the same ban 
as the publican ? Then we have heard of 
such persons as cyclists, who, it is said, 
are a great support to public-houses in 
rural districts. Is there any exception in 
their favour? Not aword. I do not 
wish to go into the details of the Bill, 
but the point I particularly wish to take 
issue upon in this Debate is the point 
raised in the Amendment of my right hon. 
Friend. Are the Government going to 
resist an Amendment which declares that 
some kind of compensation is just and 
proper? That is the broad issue on 
which I want to challenge the judgment 
of the House. If the hon. Members for 
Carnarvon Boroughs and for the Denbigh 
Boroughs will permit me to say so, they 
have both misstated, I think, the recent 
decisions of the Courts of Law. The 
Courts of Law have not held that the 
question of the renewal of a licence is 
arbitrary. It has been stated that the 
renewal is in the absolute discretion of 
the magistrate. But the discretion is to 
be a judicial discretion, which means that 
it is to be governed by considerations of 
what is fair and right in each particular 
‘case. Does this Bill discriminate between 
one case and another? Not in the 
slightest degree. There is not the 
slightest exercise of the judicial faculty 
in regard to what the operation of the 
Bill will be. Therefore, it goes beyond 
the case of “Sharp v. Wakefield.” If 
legal rights are necessary in order to 
entitle to compensation, there are legal 


rights. Beer-houses under the Act of 
1869 have legal rights. They are 


absolutely entitled to a renewal of their 
licence, if they have not violated the 
conditions imposed by that Act. Why 
does not the Bill provide compensation 
inthat case? The House of Commons 
has never acted upon such a narrow 
doctrine as not to recognise those moral 
rights which have arisen from the action 
of Parliament itself, and from the action 
of those whom Parliament has chosen to 
administer the law. You have had for 
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many years a licensing system, and you 
have committed the administration of 
that system to the magistrates ; you may 
say that the magistrates are wrong, and 
blame them as much as you please ; you 
may assert that they have not obeyed the 
spirit and intention of the law, if you 
please, but they have administered it in a 
way that has caused a universal expecta- 
tion, shared not only by the publicans, 
but by the general public—that the 
renewal of licences may confidently be 
expected. Can it be supposed that any 
man in his senses would lay out under 
a provisional licence thousands of 
pounds in the improvement of his 
premises, not according to his own 
plans, but according to plans _pre- 
scribed for him by an administrative 
tribunal created by Parliament, merely 
for a precarious tenure to be terminated 
at the end of the year. It is well known 
that in other cases than those of pro- 
visional licences, Magistrates frequently 
prescribe considerable alterations of 
the premises, even structural altera- 
tions, for the convenience of the 
public, and that upon condition of 
those alterations being made, the licences 
are granted. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has stated that the Succession 
Duty and Probate Duty have been levied 
upon the interest of those persons, upon 
the understanding that they are not 
tenants from year to year only, but are 
likely to be permanent, unless there is 
bad conduct. Not only has the im- 
pression universally prevailed in the con- 
struction and administration of the law 
with regard to compensation, but pro- 
posed legislation has admitted the prin- 
ciple several times. The Prime Minister, 
in 1879, said that if Parliament thought 
it wise to introduce any radical change 
in the working of the liquor laws in 
such a way as to break down the fair 
expectations of persons which have grown 
up under the shadow of the law, they 
have a fair claim to compensation if they 
can make out a case for it. All such 
claims have been conceded by the wisdom 
and liberality of Parliament. In the 
Bill of Mr. Bruce in 1871 a 10 years’ 
grace was given te the publican whose 
business was taken away. What was 


that but compensation in another shape ? 

Even the Bill of the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer gives three years’ grace to 
Mr. Matthews 
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the publican, and that, again, is a re- 
cognition of the principle of compensation. 
Was it a monstrous thing on the part 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
give that term of three years’ grace ? 
Why has the hon. Member omitted it 
in his Bill? Why has he not recognised 
the fairness of compensation as the 
chiefs of his Party have done ? Nothing 
was stronger than the language used by 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington as to the necessity and 
justice of giving compensation, and he 
only abstained from embodying it in his 
Bill because, as he said, no private 
Member had power to suggest taxation. 
This is the issue upon which we now 
stand, and upon which I intend to 
vote in favour of the Amendment of 
my right hon. Friend. We say we 
are not laying down any rule as to 
the amount of compensation to be 
paid. I should be sorry to deal with 
such a question as that in these few 
hurried words. But we do take our 
stand against the proposal to sweep 
away a whole class of traders which the 
Legislature has created in its presnte 
shape, and in which it has vested 
privileges that it would be eminently 
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unjust and dishonest to take away. 
If the Bill is passed we shall take 
away business which the House has 


encouraged, and deprive men of their 
legitimate expectations. That is the 
issue on which the judgment of the 
House will be taken—as to whether it 
shall deprive a class of men of their 
chances of earning money in life with- 
out compensat ingthem for their loss. 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : 
It is always difficult to canvass the 
meritsand the charmsofarival. Nodoubt 
this Bill differs in some material parti- 
culars from that which I submitted to the 
House some days ago. As the right 
hon. Gentleman has very truly said, this 
Bill contains no exemptions. It 
would close all hotels and all public- 
houses. That is a proposal the Govern- 
ment did not think it right or wise to 
make in their Bill. It also applies 
—which is going a great deal further 
than the Government in their Bill— 
to wholesale as well as to retail traders. It 
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would prevent not merely the sale of 
liquor in public-houses, but it would also 
prevent the sale of beer by wholesale 
brewers. The Bill, moreover, gives no 
time or period of grace between the sus- 
pension of the licence and the ballot. 
The Bill, therefore, differs very materially 
from any recommendation which the Go- 
vernment felt at liberty to make. But 
when I have to ask myself what vote | 
am to give upon the Second Reading 
of the Bill I must answer that I regard 
the Second Reading, as I have done 
that of former Bills for which I have 
voted, as affirming the principle of local 
option. All the matters I have referred to 
are matters which are capable of 
being dealt with in Committee. [“ Oh, 
oh !”] Iam applying what, in my opinion, 
is the only true test of a vote on the 
Second Reading. I certainly could not 
consent to the passing of the Bill on 
different principles from those which the 
Government have recommended, but as 
far as the Second Reading is concerned, 
I am prepared to vote for it, and I am 
prepared to vote against the Amendment. 
Gentlemen opposite have asked what is 
the position taken up by gentlemen who 
sit on this side of the House with 
reference to this great temperance ques- 
tion. I may ask them, what is the posi- 
tion they take up with regard to it ? Are 
they exactly where they were in 1888 
on the question of compensation ? This 
Amendment, as I understand it, is in- 
tended to raise precisely the question 
that was raised in 1888. In my opinion, 
the people of this country are as deter- 
mined in their opposition to the principle 
of pecuniary compensation set up by right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite in 1888 as they 
were then. To propose any temperance 
reform founded upon the principles which 
were then rejected is equivalent to saying 
that there shall be no temperance reform 
at all. That was the result of the pro- 
posals made in 1888, and that will be 
the result of any similar proposals 
that may be made hereafter. The 
right hon. Gentleman says compensa- 
tion is a matter of course, because you 
have been in the habit of giving licences. 
I have never heard, however, that be- 
cause it is the general practice to renew 
annual leases of land, you cannot termi- 
nate such a lease without giving com- 
pensation. I can give another illustra- 
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tion to gentlemen opposite. Not only 
public-houses, but places for dancing and 
music-halls were until lately licensed by 
magistrates. The power of licensing 
such places has been transferred to the 
County Councils, and, as a result, many 
of the licences have been extinguished. 
Has there ever been a question of com- 
pensation in any of these cases ? 
Certainly not; in spite of the fact that 
the pecuniary interest involved is quite 
as large as in the case of the average 
public-house. But there should be con- 
sideration shown towards the publicans 
in this matter I admit, and we have 
endeavoured in our Bill to show con- 
sideration towards them. I see my hon. 
Friend opposite (Mr. Bonsor) laugh. 
The fact is, Sir, that for the most part, 
the public-houses are not the property of 
the publicans. We hear people talk 
about the “ permanent interests” of the 
publicans. What permanent interests 
have they in the great majority of cases ? 
Is it a permanent interest or is it an 
annual interest ? In many cases is it not 
merely a quarterly interest? No one 
knows better than my hon. Friend oppo- 
site that the publicans who hold under 
the brewers are liable to be turned out at 
very short notice indeed. 


Mr. BONSOR (Surrey, Wimbledon): 
I beg pardon for interrupting, but I as- 
sure the right hon. Gentleman that in 
London at least 75 per cent. of the 
houses are absolutely the property of the 
publicans. Indeed, I am sure I am 
understating the percentage. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: My hon. 
Friend confines his observations to 
London. Certainly in the districts with 
which I am acquainted in the country 
that is very far from being the case, and 
it is becoming less and less the case. The 
system which the brewers have adopted 
of buying up public-houses and making 
the publican nothing but a tenant-at-will 
and the servant of the brewer is growing 
day by day. I wish to put a question to 
gentlemen opposite who always think it 
is necessary to preface the defeat of a prac- 
tical temperance measure by professing 
an interest in temperance and a desire 
that something different from the practi- 
cal thing proposed should be done, and 
who always take care to oppose the par- 
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ticular measure brought forward. What! The Amendment of the right hon, 


is it they have to propose? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brighton 
(Sir W. Marriott), inthe very moderate 
speech he delivered earlier in the day, 
said he relied upon improved. dwellings, 
and referred to the opening of Shaftes- 
bury Park by the lite Lord Beaconsfield 
as one of the great works of the Tory 
Party. I ventured at the moment to point 
out to him that when the great Leader of the 
Tory Party opened Shaftesbury Park he 
was aware that one of the fundamental 
principles on which that Park was based 
was that there should be no -publie- 
houses at all. That I think throws a 
little light upon the question as to what 
should be the proper accompaniment of 
social reforms of that character. When 
I come to look at the wording of the 
Amendment, I confess I find it not 
very easy to understand. It is surprising 
to me that such an Amendment should be 
brought forward by a right hen. Gentle- 
man who usually displays so much 
acuteness and accuracy. One right hon. 
Gentleman asks the House to decline to 
read the Bill a second time because— 
“No compensation is provided for those whe 
may be deprived under its operation of their 
licences without any judicial decision as to their 
<lisqualification to continue their lawful busi- 
Thess, 
In old days it was understood that the 
judicial decision must be founded upon 
some personal misconduct of the licence- 
holder, but ever since the case of “ Sharp 
v. Wakefield” was determined it has 
been understood that the decision may be 
based upon the fact that there are too 
many public-houses. That is not a 
judicial decision in any sense of the word 
but a social decision. The magistrates 
are not the best judges as to the proper 
number of public-houses. There are 
many people who are of opinion that it 
is very desirable to have voting not only 
on the question of total prohibition but 
on the question of the reduction of the 
number of publie-houses. The Amend- 
ment really pronounces against the de- 
termination of the question, which, as I 
have said, is nota judicial question at all, 
by the magistrates. A general direction 
to reduce the number of licences must 
not, according to the right hon. 
Gentleman, be given under the con- 
«ditions referred to in the Amendment. 


Sir W. Harcourt 





Gentleman apparently amounts to this : 
We stand upon compensation, as we 
demanded it in 1888; we stand upon the 
Magistrates as the body who are to 
determine the question of temperance for 
the people. That is the issue on which the 
Government are prepared to meet them. 
I have never said, and I do not desire to 
say, anything harsh with reference to 
the jurisdiction and administration of 
this question by the Magistrates ; but it 
is generally admitted that there is an 
evil to be dealt with, and that the system 
of administration by the Magistrates has 
failed to deal with it. The present con- 
dition of the licensed houses has in a 
great degree been the creation of the 
Magistrates. No doubt the Magistrates 
in many cases would be very willing to 
undo the work of their predecessors, but 
their hands are too weak. This question 
is, in the opinion of the Government, the 
question above all others in which the 
people ought to have their own voice. 
If I were to attempt to describe in this 
Debate what is the real issue raised by 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man I would say it is this: Is the great 
cause of temperance to be placed in the 
hands of the people or is it to be left for 
the future, as it has been in the past, in 


the hands of the Magistrates ? I take it 
that that is the exact issue. I differ 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 


Member for Brighton in thinking that it 
is impossi>le to continue to rely alto- 
gether upon the administration which 
has created the existing condition of 
things, and that it is absolutely necessary 
to allow the people of the community to 
have some voice and some weight in a 
matter which most deeply concerns their 
fortunes, and those of their children and 
their children’s children, Consequently, 
upon ever opportunity when the question 
of local option is raised, I shall give my 
vote for it. 

*Mr. W. H. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby): 1 do not propose to stand 
between the House and the division 
which is impending for more than a few 
minutes. I have risen for the purpose of 
accepting the challenge which has been 
thrown down by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as to one of the issues upon 
which, according to the definition of the 
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right hon, Gentleman, the Division is to 
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be taken. The right hon. Gentleman 
has told the House plainly that the issue 
between the two Parties on this particular 
occasion is, whether or not compensation 
is to be paid for the appropriation of 
licensed houses. The right hon. Gentle- 
man told us that if the attempts which 
the Conservative Party made in the 
House in 1888, and subsequently, to 
carry certain compensation proposals had 
been carried through, the temperance 
cause would ‘have been interfered with 
and put back. iam here to say that if 
the Government succeed in carrying 
their measure—and I do not believe they 
will succeed—without a compensation 
clause, they will put back the temper- 
ance movement to an indefinite period. 
I am not going to argue the question 
upon its merits. Time does not permit 
of that—I wish it did. The right hon. 
Gentleman tells us that the time has 
come when the power should pass from 
the hands of the magistrates, and be 
placed in the hands of the people. He 
seems to think that the magistrates will 
not do, or will be afraid to do, what the 
people will be willing to do. Whatever 
may have been the effect of the decision 
in “Sharp vc. Wakefield,” no practical 
man acquainted with the history of this 
question can deny that from many points 
of view the property in public-houses has 
been recognised as an actual, bond fide 
property. Has the State not recognised that 
property and valued it for the purposes 
of taxation ? The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Brighton has reminded 
the House that on no single oceasion has 
the State confiscated property for its own 
purposes without payment of fair com- 
pensation, Is the State now going to 
make anew departure for the first time ? 
The right hon, Gentleman the Member 
for Derby, posing as he does for the time 
being as a great temperance reformer, 
gave his country experiences. We are 
always interested in hearing anecdotes of 
his country experiences, but I am afraid 
we often find that they do not concur 
with the experiences of most of the rest 
of us. No doubt his neighbourhood is a 
peculiar one. [Ministerial cries 
“Ob!"] Is there any objection to the 
word “ peculiar 7° The right hon. 
Gentleman may very well be left to 
defend himself. All I said was that Sir 
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William's country experiences do not 
coincide with those of many of us, 
My hon. Friend the Member for 
Wimbledon has told the House that in 
London 75 per cent. of the houses are the 
property of the occupiers, whereas the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby says that in the country it is not 
so, the houses being mostly in the hands 
of the brewers. Let us have the issue 
clearly defined. Do the Government 
mean to promote temperance and sobriety, 
or are they making a combined and sordid 
attack upon men who are either brewers 
or publicans ? The right hon. Gentleman 
says the matter is one that affects the 
brewers. The hon. Member for the 
Carnarvon Boroughs has told the House 
in an eloquent speech what, in his 
opinion, the real issue is. I am. glad 
to welcome his admission. He told 
us that the publicans had sinned in the 
way in which they had carried on 
their trade, and that therefore they were 
to suffer. If it is the publicans who have 
sinned, why punish the brewers ? Which 
is it? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House says it is the 
brewers. Then why inflict a penalty on 


the publicans for wrong done by 
the brewers? [Ministerial cries of 


* Divide! ”] I can very well understand 
the impatience of hon. Members opposite 
at hearing anything that does not coincide 
with their views. That does not augur 
well for their impartiality or fairness in 
putting such a Bill into practice. If 
those who have to put such an Act into 
practice are animated by the same spirit 
of intolerance and injustice as hon. 
Members opposite show, then such a 
Measure should be opposed to the utmost, 
even if it were not opposed on general 


grounds. If the Government wish to 
promote real temperance reform and 
increase sobriety, they must make 
practical and equitable proposals on the 
subject, and they will then have 
the support of hon. Members 
on both sides of the House, and 


then probably we shall see legislation 
which will produce good results. We 
say that without these equitable pro- 
posals, your legislation, even if passed, 
will not be effective. I should have 
liked to have heard some hon. Gentlemen 
opposite speak on the floor of the House 
of Commons as they are accustomed to 
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speak at meetings of their constituents 
concerning those who are connected with 
the liquor traffic. They there use 
language that is most offensive and unjust, 
and hold up those engaged in the liquor 
trade to ridicule and obloquy, and speak 
of them as social lepers ; but they dare 
not do so inside the House. There is 
nothing practical about this Bill. Ex- 
perience has proved that a few weeks 
after the closing of a public-house a club 
has sprung up, and everyone knows that 
in these clubs drinking is carried on to 
a larger extent and in a worse way than 
in licensed houses. Is that the way 
to promote temperance? Will you 
benefit the people by enabling them 
to drink at all hours of the day 
and night—on Sundays and on week- 
days. I look upon the measure as unjust 
and impractical, and if it is passed the 
improvement thereby in the condition of 
the people will be practically nil. We 
oppose the Bill because it is not a 
practical measure, because it declines to 
recognise for the first time what is actual 
property, and because it invites the State 
to confiscate and take the property away, 
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Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 281 ; 
Noes 246.—( Division List, No. 31.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


BARBED WIRE FENCES BILL.—(No. 176.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Bill considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress, to sit 
again To-morrow. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS (FILES) BILL. 
(No. 128.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


*Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam), in moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill, said it was for 
exactly the same objects as the Bill 
which had been introduced by the 
hon. and learned Member for the Atter- 


cliffe Division of Sheffield (Mr.Coleridge), 
Mr. W. H. Long 
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and carried to a Second Reading, not- 
withstanding that it had not been dis- 
tributed to Members. He hoped, there- 
fore, the House would grant him the 
same indulgence and allow the Bill to be 
read a second time. 


Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I object. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday, 
18th April. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION (ENGLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 50.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—( Mr. Henry Hobhouse. ) 


Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) : 
I object. 


Mr. HOBHOUSE: I hope the hon. 
Member will allow the Second Reading, 
in order that the Bill may be referred 
to a Select Committee. 


Tut VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. <Actranp, York, 
W.R., Rotherham): The Government 
are quite willing to have this Biil 
referred to a Select Committee. I there- 
fore hope the hon. Member will withdraw 
his objection. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
wish to point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman that the only means we have 
of getting our Bill through is by objecting 
to the Bills of Members of the Unionist 
or Tory Party. 


Second Reading deferred till To-mor- 
row. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [14th March] reported. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS, 1892-3 (SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY ESTIMATES). 

Crass II. 

1, “That aSupplementary sum, not exceeding 
£10, be granted to Her Majesty to defray the 
Charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March, 1893, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Mint, including the Expenses of Coinage.” 

2. “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £36,500, be granted to Her Majesty, to de- 
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fray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1893, for the Expense of pro- 
viding Stationery, Printing, and Paper for the 
Public Service.” 


Resolutions agreed to, 


HOURS OF LABOUR (RAILWAY SER- 
VANTS) BILL.—(No. 53.) 
Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Second Reading [22nd February] 
read, and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


LAW OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No. 237.) 

SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: The hon. and 
learned Member for Mid-Armagh (Mr. 
Dunbar Barton) has introduced this Bill 
with me, at the request of the Recorder 
of Dubiin, an eminent Unionist gentle- 
man. Its object is to protect the poor 
by compelling people who make seizures 
to employ proper bailiffs. The Bill is 
supported by all the Conservative 
lawyers from Ireland, and I hope the 
Second Reading will be allowed to be 
taken. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 


time.”"—( Mr. T. M. Healy.) 
Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): We 


ought to be told something about this 
Bill. ©The Government might put it 
down as the first or second Order some 
day, so that we might have its objects 
explained. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I hope my hon. Friend will not object to 
the Bili at this The case is 
exactly as it was put by the hon. and 
iearned Member for North Louth. The 
Bill is introduced entirely in the interest 
of the poor of Dublin ; and the Recorder 
of Dublin has a keen interest in it. I 
hope my hon. Friend will, therefore, 
allow the Second Reading to be taken. 


stage. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


VOL. X. —s [rourtn series. ] 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING (FISHING BOATS) 
ACTS (i883 and 1887) AMENDMEET 
BILL.—-(No. 183). 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report 
again To-morrow. 


Progress ; to sit 


RULES PROCEDURE BILL. 
(No. 162.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


STATUTORY 


Committee report Progress; to. sit 
again To-morrow. 
JURORS’ REMUNERATION BILL. 
(No. 182.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 


again To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


NONCONFORMIST MARRIAGES (ATTEN D- 
ANCE OF REGISTRARS), 
Mr.PERKS (Lincolnshire, N.) moved, 
“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the operation of the Laws relating 
to Marriages in Nonconformist Places of 
Worship in England and Wales, and the attend- 
ance of the Registrar at such marriages.” 
Mr. TOMLINSON 


jected, 


(Preston) ob- 
Motion postponed. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT (1882) 
AMENDMENT BILL 

On Motion of Mr. Cozens-Hardy, Bill to 
amend “The Married Women’s Property Act, 
1882,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cozens- 
Hardy, Mr. Byrne, Mr. William Kenny, and Mr. 
Gully. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 260.] 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS. 
Lords’ Message [13th March] relative 
to the appointment of a Joint Committee 
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on Statute Law 
sidered :— 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed of Six Members to join with the Com- 
mittee of Lords, on the subject of Statute Law 
Revision. 

Message to the Lords to acquaint them there- 
with. 

Committee nominated of,—Mr. Bryce, Mr. 
Solicitor General, Sir Edward Clarke, Mr. 
Ambrose, Mr. T. M. Healy, and Mr. Howell. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum.—(Jr. 
Marjoribauks.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1889) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Dona!d Crawford, Bill to 
amend “The Local Government (Scotland) 
Act, 1889,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Donald Crawford, Mr. Shaw-Stewart, and Sir 
Charles Dalrymple. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 261.] 


STANDING COMMITTEES (CHAIRMEN’S 
PANEL) (TRADE, &c.) 

Sir Henry James reported from the 
Chairmen’s Panel: That they had ap- 
pointed Sir Henry James to act as Chair- 
man of the Standing Committee for the 
consideration of Bills relating to Trade 
(including Agriculture and Fishing), 
Shipping, and Manufactures. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 
Fourth Report brought up, and read ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


EAST INDIA (OPIUM LICENCES), 
Return presented, — relative thereto 
[Address 28th July, 1891; Mr. Heary 
J. Wilson]; to lie upon the Table. 


SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1884. 
Copy presented,—of Treasury Minute, 
dated Ist March, 1893, declaring that 
James M‘Pherson, Postmaster, of Dalkeith 
Post Office, was appointed without a 
Civil Service Certificate through inad- 
vertence on the part of the Head of his 
Department [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
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ONS} Fighting. 


Pusiic Business. 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Marsorisanks, Berwick- 
shire): It will be to the convenience 
of the House, perhaps, if I make an 
announcement of Public Business. The 
Government propose to take on Thurs- 
day the Navy Vote first, and then the 
Army Votes, including the Ordnance 
Vote. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
intends to make the usual Motion for 
the exemption of Report of Supply from 
the Twelve o'clock Rule. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): Is it 
necessary to take the Ordnance Vote on 
Thursday ? Can it be taken any time 
before the Easter Recess ? 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS ; I have 
made a statement on the authority of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Inpran Frontier FIGHTING. 


Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy, &c.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the Government had any in- 
formation about the severe fighting in 
India, reports of which had appeared in 
that day’s papers ? 

*Tnhe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Georce 
Russevt, North Beds.) : The following 
telegram has been received from the 
Viceroy, dated March 14:— 


“British Agent, Gilgit, reports fighting in 
Chilas. Enemy attacked fort, but were re- 
pulsed and fled, with loss of 150 or 200 men. 
Loss on our side: Killed, Major Daniell, three 
Native officers, 19 men, Kashmir troops ; 
wounded severely, one Native officer, 23 men ; 
slightly wounded, Lieutenant Moberley, five 
men. Durand has sent reinforcements. He 
telegraphs ‘no cause for auxiety.’ Daniell was 
shot through the heart when attacking village 
in which enemy were entrenched.” 

We have no means of explaining this 
disturbance. Our latest information (up 
to December 27) stated that all was well. 
We have telegraphed for particuiars as 
to the cause of the attack and its precise 
locality. 

Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o'clock. 





“ That this House do now adjourn.” 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 16th March 1898. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR 
IRELAND. 


Lord Ffrench — Report made from 
the Lord Chancellor, that the right 
of Martin Joseph Ffrench Baron Ffrench 
to vote at the elections of Representative 
Peers for Ireland has been established to 
the satisfaction of the Lord Chancellor ; 
read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION) BILL. [#.1.] 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 
Tue Bisnor or SALISBURY pre- 


sented a Bill to provide for greater 
freedom for religious instruction in 
Board schools. He said this was an 
important measure, inasmuch as there 
were in England, to which the Bill re- 
ferred, alone 4,747 Board Schools edu- 
cating about 1,500,000 children. Many 
of them gave no religious instruction 
whatever. Statistics were very difficult to 
obtain, as constant confusion arose 
between the term School Boards and 
Board schools, but at least 91 Boards 
would not allow any religious instruc- 
tion to be given. Many again allowed a 
certain amount of Bible reading without 
note or comment, while others permitted 
the use of prayers and hymns without 
any Bible reading; but, altogether, a 
considerable proportion of these schools 
gave practically no religious instruction 
of any kind. Others gave a certain kind 
of teaching after the method of the 
London and Manchester School Boards, 
which might be in some cases very 
good as far as it went, but was very in- 
adequate to meet the requirements of 
parents really in earnest as to the future 
religious belief of their children. This 


Bill was meant to give greater security 
to parents of children attending the 
public elementary schools provided by 
Scheoi Boards that their children should 
receive religious instruction at the hands 
of persons in whom they had confidence. 


VOL. X. [rourtn sertes.] 
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The method of carrying out that object 
provided by the Bill was very simple, 
and one which the circumstances of this 
country seemed to call for. If our 
country were like Germany, possessing 
only four or five religious confessions, 
it would be easy enough to deal 
with this question; but, in fact, we 
had nearly one religious denomina- 
tion for every day in the year, 
and, therefore, the only way of dealing 
with the subject at all satisfactorily as 
between these different denominations 
was to allow’ the parents of 
a sufficient number of children’ to 
apply for separate religious instruc- 
tion, and to put upon the School Boards 
and the Department together the duty 
of seeing that that did not become too 
great a strain upon the staff and manage- 
ment, and that the work was not caused 
to be done inefficiently. The persons 
engaged in doing it were, according to 
the Biil, to be nominated by the parents, 
but they might be, and in most cases 
probably would be, already members of the 
school staff. The result would be to 
very much stengthen what was good in 
the present system of religious teaching 
in Board schools, and where it was bad, 
or inefficient, to enable the deficiency to 
be easily remedied. ‘ 

Bill to provide for greater freedom of 
religious instruction in Board schools— 
Presented (The Lord Bishop of Salis- 
bury) ; read 1*; and to be printed, 
(No, 52. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE BILL.—(No. 24.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read, 

*Tue Arcupisnor or CANTER- 
BURY: My Lords, any of your Lord- 
ships who have looked at this Bill which 
has been before you for some time will 
be quite aware that it is not intended in 
any way to interfere with or to 
depreciate the value of the right of 
private patronage. The right of private 
presentation to benefices formed part of 
the natural history of the Church of 


> . 2 
England — it is a usage which has 
grown up during centuries, and within 


certain limits it has proved to be 
beneficial in its working. The right, 
when properly exercised, undoubtedly 
gives the private patrons, who are usually 


H 
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persons of importance in the parish, an 
interest in the choice of a thoroughly 
suitable clergyman; it gives them also 
an interest in the work of the Church at 
large, and it is beneficial in that it 
is a natural and practical means of 
securing that the diversity of schools of 
religious thought which exist among us 
shall have proper and adequate repre- 
sentation. How completely it is part of 
the English Church is visible in the fact 
that nearly one-half of the livings of 
England are in private patronage, and 
that the value of such livings is greater 
than that of those which are in public 
patronage. It is an indication of the 
interest taken in private patronage 
that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
have received above £2,500,000 from 
private donors for the purpose of im- 
proving such livings. Therefore, it is 
not my intention in the Bill to disturb in 
the least any right of private patronage. 
One of the rights of private patronage 
undoubtedly is that of transferring the 
right of appointment for a consideration. 
Well, I am not concerned to defend that 
right, but it is important we should 
observe that it has always been pro- 
tected by law. ‘That subject, however, 
belongs to a field entirely outside of this 
Bill, or any discussion of it. It is plain in 
a@ moment that there are certain instances 
in which it is advantageous : for instance, 
where an impoverished landowner has to 
part with the whole of his property, it 
would be a loss to the parish that he 
should be obliged to retain the advowson. 
Public patronage, we may say, practically 
speaking, has never been sold within 
living memory, but in a limited number 
of cases private patronage has been sold 
over and over again; there is one case 
in my own diocese in which a living 
of £2,000 a year has been sold three 
times in 10 years. I do _ not 
then intend by this Bill to attempt 
to meddle with the principle’ of 
transfer for consideration any more than 
with private patronage itself; but only 
to deal with those real and glaring evils 
of the system which are universally ad- 
mitted to exist. They are evils not in- 
herent in the least iu private patronage 
or in transfer for consideration, and they 
are not allowed by law. It is very im- 
portant we should observe that these real 
evils are all against the law. One of the 
leading agents in these matters stated 
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to the last Royal Commission that 


nearly all of his transactions 
were illegal. These illegalities are 
the mears by which wrongful transfers 
are effected ; they are evasions, defiances 
of the law; they are subterfuges ; and 
the Bill proceeds upon the idea that the 
law ought to stop whatever defiance or 
evasion of itself it is able to stop. Futile 
it is in general to pass laws which 
overstrain or outshoot the public 
conscience. Active steps have been 
taken again and again durmg the 
last 20 years to put a stop to these 
evasions and defiances of the law, and it 
is full time they were brought to a head. 
If it were urged that they were not very 
numerous as regards the proportion of 
livings affected, though numerous in 
themselves, the comparative fewness of 
vifences is no reason for not dealing with 
them, The Bill does not seek to make 
any revolution in the law of patronage, 
but to stem offences against the right 
use of patronage, and to provide securities 
where it is possible that the law as it 
now stands shall be observed. It is also 
intended to close loop-holes which the 
law has left open, but which are plainly 
against the spirit and intention of the 
1aw. The first evil we have to deal with 
is that of the purchase of next presenta- 
tions for the benefit of the purchaser. 
That is distinctly against the law, and 
yet another of the witnesses who 
were called before the Royal Commis- 
sion, who was himself concerned in 
this traffic, admitted that three-quarters 
of his transactions were for immediate 
possession by the purchaser. More than 
three-fourths of the offers advertised 
in a circular which I hold in my hand 
fromaclerical agent are with the prospect 
of early possession, and this is achieved 
by various evasions. One very common 
practice is purchasing an advowson, 
which is lawful, then presenting oneself to 
itand again selling it, and not unfre- 
quently selling it back upon a previous 
engagement to the person from whom it 
had just been bought. A more flagrant 
defiance of law than that it is seareely 
possible to imagine, and yet that is done 
almost always with impunity. The law 
is right in enacting that a man shall not 
be allowed to buy a next presentation 
for the benefit of himself. It is against 
the very idea of patronage. The very 
idea of patronage is that another person 
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shall judge of a man’s fitness for the 
work of the Church, and that he should 
judge it on grounds which it is per- 
fectly easy to define. When aman buys 
an advowson and presents himself it is 
very often because he takes a fancy to 
the house and the garden attached to the 
living, and to the shooting and the fish- 
ing of the neighbourhood, and he puts 
himself in possession of those means and 
opportunities of sport, and having put 
himself in possession of that sport by a 
violation of the law he very often 
re-sells the living to some one else. I 
admit that a good man may under this 
system put himself into a living with the 
firm resolution of exercising his ministry 
most purely, but that is no reason why 
we should sanction evasion of the 
law. Even a good man who buys him- 
self intoa living in that way starts upon 
his ministry with a taint, and he never 
gets over the taint. Whatever other 
reasons his parishioners may have for 
thinking ill of him or lightly of his in- 
fluence, are extremely aggravated by 
the fact that he is exercising the office of 
priest among them by purchase. The 
existing state of things leads, of course, to 
the establishment of shops for the sale 
of benefices. Livings become articles of 
commerce and are sold by auction to the 
highest bidder. The salesmen’s lists set 
forth all the particulars and the attrac- 
tions of the livings. Inducements of the 
lowest kind are offered to purchasers. 
One advertisement here reads— 
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“ Charming preferment for a man fond of 

sporting and a country life. Rectory-house 
cost £4,000. Price, with early possession, 
£2,000.” 
Another advertisement states that “an 
attractive living” is “not far from a 
fashionable seaside resort.” I hold in 
my hand a correspondence between an 
agent and a clergyman, in which the 
agent secks to induce the clergyman, a 
rector with several incumbencies in his gift 
as rector, to dispose of the presentations to 
the agent. Another advertisement reads : 
“Population 1,500, but congregation 
small,” actually gloating over the pre- 
vious inefficiences of the place, and 
offering the results of them as an attrac- 
tion to an idle man. In a letter, privately 
written to a clergyman by an agent, the 
nature of a living is mentioned, and it 
is stated of it— 
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session. The age of the incumbent is 76; but 
we hear this morning that he is very seriously 
ill. The doctor says that he cannot possibly last 
more than six months; so there is every pros. 
pect of a very early vacancy, so that we beltowe 
pared to entertain a fair 
offer if made immediately. Are you dis 

to make us one? Kindly reply by return, 


And this precious document is adorned 
with a mitre. A letter of that kind I 
think it will be agreed is nothing short 
of disgusting, and yet it is a kind of letter 
which is passing about continually. 
Upon the sale-lists to which I had 
referred, there appears this statement— 
“The rector will retire with one- 
third of his income;” and another— 
“The rector will exchange and give 
possession.” Disgusting as the other 
instances were these examples show the 
cold-blooded nature of the transactions, 
by which so many people are to be de- 
frauded. Ifa rector retires with one- 
third of his income, it means that he 
must first make a representation to the 
Bishop that his health is infirm. The 
Bishop will then appoint a Commission 
of Inquiry, and on the favourable Report 
of the Commission the rector will be 
allowed to retire with one-third of his 
income. Yet, in the case I have cited, 
the agent is actually anticipating all these 
proceedings by advertising that the rector 
will retire. In the other case, that of 
exchanging and giving possession, the 
same abuse occurrs. The advertisement 
reads as though there were no authorities 
to be consulted; they have it in their 
own hand, In the case of exchange, 
the law requires the consent of two 
Bishops to be obtained, but all limits 
are set aside by the contrivances 
of these people. It may not be possible 
to fight human nature so far as to make 
all contrivances of this kind impossible ; 
but the purpose of the Bill is to make 
such contrivances as difficult as possible. 
Then besides the purchase of pre- 
sentations with these attractions and 
inducements there is a second great evil, 
the mortgage of benefices for debts. If 
a clergyman mortgages his benefice 
for debts he has_ ineurred he, 
of course, cripples the resources which 
the parish possesses for the proper dis- 
charge of spiritual functions. These 
debts are very commonly debts to the 
agent himself, who turns money-lender 
as well as salesman, and furnishes the 
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clergyman who has “a taste for sport 
and country pursuits” with the money 
necessary for the purchase of the desired 
living. I have in my hand a list of 
livings to be sold in England—about 40 
—where “part of the price,” it is stated, 
“may remain on a mortgage of the 
advowson.” There are others where 
“interest will be paid by the vendor 
until a vacaney occurs.” I need not 
enlarge upon these points. It is plainly 
a very corrupt and odious system. What 
I wish to emphasise is that not a single 
point of it is necessarily involved in the 
usage of private patronage. Not one of 
theactions I have mentioned is allowed by 
law. This unhealthy system and abuses 
have grown up, like an excrescence, a kind 
of fungoid growth, which it is the busi- 
ness of Parliament to try and remove, 
There are three remedies which have 
been proposed for dealing with this 
parasitic evil. The first step is to estab- 
lish in every diocese a Board of Patronage, 
which would review every presentation 
and satisfy itself that it was given 
honestly and aboveboard, with none of 
these odious transactions about it. It is 
also an object of the scheme that, as fast 
as possible, by gift or by funds raised for 
the purpose, the Boards should acquire 
the patronage of as many livings as 
possible in the diocese. This proposal 
has been set aside by the framers of the 
present Bill, because we believe that 
Boards of Patronage would not be popular 
or workable institutions, and that funds 
and livings would not to any great 
extent be committed to them. Consider- 
ing that the vast number of presenta- 
tions are perfectly honourable and pure 
in every respect such a system would be 
very thankless, and sometimes without 
any result, an inquisitorial system. The 
second scheme proposed was the coustitu- 
tion of Boards of Fitness for certain 
areas, which should simply decide in 
cases of sale whether the purchaser was 
a proper person to purchase, On close 
consideration, however, it was held that 
to decide the fitness of purchasers there 
must be laid down very narrow and 
formal definitions, or else the Board, 
exercising its own judgment, must under- 
take a great deal of inquiry which would 
be painful and unpleasant to all con- 
cerned. Thirdly, an able attempt was 
made to define the classes of persons 
who might become purchasers—to say 
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what amount of interest a patron ought 
to have in the place which he presented ; 
what constituted an interest, ownership, 
or business relationship. All these 
attempted definitions, however, proved 
unsatisfactory. The supporters of the 
Bill do not wish to make a revolution in 
the system of patronage. What we 
want is like a new street run through the 
low parts of a town; we merely wish to let 
in daylight and air into thedark places, and 
we believe this Bill will effect that purpose. 
It is first necessary to know who is the 
patron of any living. At present no one 
knows. There are authentic lists pub- 
lished and accepted of benefices with their 
occupants and patrons, But suppose a 
Bishop to be about to institute a clergy- 
man in a living. The Bishop may 
acquaint himself with the statements in 
the Clergy List and in the Calendar of 
his diocese as to the patron of the living ; 
but at the last moment he may find him- 
self confronted with a document stating 
that the new incumbent was presented 
by so-and-so, “the true and undoubted 
patron of the living,” and that document 
has to be accepted at the moment. Little 
by little the difficulty would be suecess- 
fully met if a system of registration of 
transfers of patronage were established. 
It is proposed in the Bill to institute 
such a plan of registration that the 
patron should not be considered to be the 
patron after a transfer of the patronage 
unless he has registered himself as the 
patron, Then, secondly, it is desirable 
that the law should explicitly declare to 
be illegal the evasions of the law which 
now exist, and that it should void 
benefices which have been obtained by 
evading the law. A man comes and asks 
the protection of the law to insure his 
possession of his living; it is only 
fair to require that he should make a 
deelaration stating that he has not just 
broken the law. At present there is a 
declaration required, but it is almost 
useless, because a man simply declares 
that, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, nothing which has taken place in 
connection with his appointment to a 
living was simoniacal, The word 
“simony ” is a very vague word ; it 
does not certainly retain its original 
meaning ; the definition of it has passed 
the ingenuity of great lawyers, and a 
man may rely upon definitions which 
would enable him te make a declaration 
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such as the Bill is intended to guard 
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against. The first point, therefore, is 
registration ; the second is that the law 
shall explicitly state what is illegal ; 
and the third is the security of the de- 
claration of the man himself that he has 
done nothing that is illegal. The fourth 
point is that the law ought to state 
specifically what are the disqualifications 
against admissions to livings, and it 
ought to forbid the Bishop to accept a 
man who would not be accepted for a 
elerkship, a tutorship, or a butlership. 
A man would not be accepted for 
positions of that kind if he were labour- 
ing under actual debt of such a nature as 
is described in Clause 4, or if he were la- 
bouring under an infirmity which would 
prevent the discharge of his duties. 
Further, it ought to be a disqualification 
that a man is of bad character, and that 
his character would stand in his way if 
he were seeking any other position. It 
also seems to me just that before a man 
is appointed to a living the parishioners 
should have the right to state their ob- 
jections to the Bishop. It is, therefore, 
only right that the parishioners should 
have his name before them for three or 
four weeks, and that if they made 
frivolous or spiteful objections the 
Bishop might dismiss them. There is 
another object in connection with the 
traffic in livings which ought to be 
effected, and that is the abolition of 
the kind of benefices which are called 
donatives. A donative is simply at first 
sight a benefice to which, owing to its 
old history, through its having in the 
main been connected with some monas- 
tery, a patron is enabled to present a 


man without seeking institution from 
the Bishop. That seems an innocent 


proceeding, but it comes to this, that a 
man has not to present letters of orders 
to the Bishop, nor has he to present a 
testimonial, and it is not shown how he 
has behaved himself in his previous cures. 
There is, indeed, no certain proof that he 
is a clergyman at all, as he has to present 
no letters of orders. Then, again, he does 
not make any promise of canonical obedi- 
ence to the Bishop, and is not subject 
to the Bishop’s interference. Another 
characteristic of these donatives is that 
they are capable of being sold during 
vacancy. Now, these peculiarities bring 
them under the category of livings which 
are mischievous. Agents themselves 
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acquire donatives, and they use them in 
this way. An incumbent applies for leave 
to resign his living and another person is 
waiting to be presented to it. The proper 
authorities suspect that there is a simo- 
niacal transaction, and believe that the in- 
cumbent in possession intends to resign his 
benefice for a payment or for some other 
benefit. When the offer is made to re- 
sign the Bishop has power to decline to 
accept the resignation, but if he does so 
the agent has now nothing to do but to 
present the simoniacal seller to one of 
his own donatives. When that is done his 
original benefice is ipso facto immediately 
vacated, and a way is opened to the pur- 
chaser to goin, and both law and au- 


thority are completely defied. It is not 
too strong a statement which was 


made to the Commission, “ that the 
donative is the most powerful in- 
strument of corruption which a man 
could have in his possession.” By 
means of it he could ride through aud 
over everything. There are only 100 of 
these donatives, and they are all, with 
the exception of eight, very small, 
Under the Bill they are all converted 
into presentative benefices ; nobody will 
be hurt, and the only difference will be 
that the patron has the additional 
security of the letters of orders and 
everything else, and that the clergyman 
appointed is subject to the law. There 
is yet one other point. We believe that 
certain persons ought to be obliged to 
vacate their livings. We believe that a 
man who is labouring under great and 
hopeless debt should vacate his living, 
because there is nothing which more 
destroys a man’s efficiency than his being 
known to be a debtor, with all the miseries 
and ineapabilities which attend upon that 
state. Then, again, it ought not to be 
possible that the parishioners should, year 
after year, and sometimes for 20 or 30 
years, be shepherded by a person labouring 
under hopeless infirmity. The Bill 
provides that if a man, labouring under 
hopeless infirmity, does not resign of 
himself and take advantage of the 
Incumbents’ Resignation Act, 1871, to 
do so, it should be possible, upon proper 
represeutations, for that Act to be applied 
to him with this further humane provi- 
sion, in order that he should not be wholly 
at the mercy of the Commission, to be 
issued by the Bishop, as to what his 
pension from the living should be ; the 
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Bill provides that the pension shall in no 
ease be less than one-fourth of the 
annual income of the benefice. In the 
preparation of the Bill I have taken 
counsel with those who are _ best 
acquainted with both the civil and the 
ecclesiastical law, and they have given 
me most careful and generous assistance, 
for which I thank them most sincerely. 
The Bill is not intended to make a 
heroic revolution in the system of 
patronage, but it has been devised to 
remedy mischiefs and illegalities against 
which the world, both religious and 
irreligious, cries out, and cries out most 
justly. My Lords, I beg to move the 
Second Reading of the Bill. 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.) 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said he 
should not like their Lordships to pass 
the Second Reading of the Bill without 
any Member of the House expressing the 
sense of obligation which most of them, 
at all events, felt towards the most rev. 
Prelate for his persevering endeavours to 
deal with this very important, and also 
difficult, subject. The House would 
agree with him in recognising the 
rule as universal, and without ex- 
ception, that to property of all 
kinds some duties attached. They 
might be duties of imperfect, or 
duties of perfect, obligation—duties 
some of which no means could 
be found to enforce, excepting an 
appeal to the moral sense and judgment 
of the community ; but if there were any 
kind of property the connection of 
which with duty was most obvious and 
most imperative, it was the property which 
the law allowed in rights of appointment 
to offices of publicimportance. That would 
apply to a lay office, but not eminently 
to a spiritual office, because for that it 
was necessary to appoint a person who 
should not only be free from obvious 
legal, moral, or physical disqualifications, 
but also a fit and proper person, as far as 
human judgment could go, to be a spiritual 
guide and help to a greater or jess 
number of people. Even in the smallest 
parishes the souls of the people were as 
precious as in any others. Without 
exception, the good of the people should 
be regarded above all things in such a 
matter. The right of lay patronage was 
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very valuable, and, upon the whole, as 
far as he could judge, it had been generally 
administered ina conscientious spirit. The 
law recognised such rights of property, 
not as paramount, but as subordinate and 
subsidiary to the interests of those whose 
spiritual care was the ultimate object of 
that patronage. This was not a con- 
venient time to go into the details of the 
Bill, but they bore very strong evidences 
of an endeavour to reconcile as far as 
possible those rights of property in 
private patrons with the higher and 
greater rights of those who were 
interested in the proper exercise of such 
patronage. Some provisions of the Bill 
went, no doubt, beyond the existing law, 
but only upon the principle and with the 
purpose of cutting off means of defeating 
the just objects of the law, and 
preventing gross and scandalous abuses. 
Whatever limitations might be placed 
upon the exercise of private rights of 
patronage which could be shown to 
be either necessary or conducive to the 
curing of those abuses were perfectly 
justifiable. The Bill also provided for 
the avoidance of benefices when the 
duties could not be properly discharged, 
and made other subsidiary provisions 
which would be dealt with at a later 
stage. This Bill, he had no hesitation in 
saying, was a weil considered improve- 
ment upon former measures which had 
received the sanction of their Lordships’ 
House, and was in all respects worthy 
of their full sympathy and liberal sup- 
port. 

Viscount CROSS: My Lords, I 
cannot let this Bill be read a second time 
without rising to thank the most rev. 
Prelate for the very great care he has 
evidently bestowed on the framing of the 
Bill, and for bringing it forward once 
more in its new shape for the consent of 
your Lordships’ House. I am not going 
to enter into all the evils which the most 
rev. Prelate has described. I can- 
not imagine anyone entertaining a doubt 
as to the question raised that this measure 
is not only forthe good of the Church, but 
for the good of the nation, and that an end 
should be put absolutely to these prac- 
tices. There are many persons who 
think that it would a wise step to stop 
the sale of advowsons altogether. Un- 
doubtedly that is quite a different sub- 
ject, and one which is very much more 
difficult to deal with. I am entirely in 
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continuing to exist. It is the sale of the 
next presentation which practically 
works all the mischief. He quoted this 
remark from a judgment of Lord Chief 
Justice Eyre— 

* An advowson isa temporal right, not indeed 

jus habendi, but jus disponendi. The right it- 
self is a valuable right and properly the object 
of sale, but the exercise of this right is a 
public trust, and, therefore, ought to be void of 
any pecuniary consideration, either in the 
patron, or in the presentee.” 
I believe those words fortify the speech 
of the most rev. Prelate, and are exactly 
to the point of the Bill. What gives me 
& particular satisfaction in the matter is 
that it is now 23 years ago since I had 
the honour of passing a Bill for stopping 
the sale of next presentations through 
the other House of Parliament. That 
Bill was read by your Lordships’ House 
a second time, and theu I am sorry to 
say it went no further, These evils have 
gone on since then in many a hundred 
parishes, owing to that Bill not having 
passed, and therefore I am thankful to 
the most rev. Prelate for the persistency 
with which he has pressed this most 
valuable Bill upon your Lordships’ con- 
sideration, and I sincerely trust it will at 
once become law. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he con- 
curred in the expression of thanks to the 
most rev. Prelate. He would merely 
mention that about half a century ago 
he had joined with his father in divest- 
ing themselves of what they considered 
the very objectionable possession of a 
donative preferment by a deed giving a 
small regular endowment to a living and 
putting the incumbent under episcopal 
jurisdiction. Not the least valuable part 
of the proposed measure seemed to him 
to be the abolition of the donatives. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Herscue.i): My Lords, I do not think 
there can be two opinions that the abuses 
which the Bill seeks to check are most 
serious and mischievous. The right of 
presenting to a benefice is one that ought 
to be regarded as a sacred trust, and in 
my judgment it is impossible to imagine 
one involving greater responsibility. On 
the choice which a patron makes, and on 
the character of the person presented, 
depends very often the happiness of the 
parish. For years almost their only 
opportunity of religious instruction often 
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depends on the person presented, and 
considering the consequences of pre- 
senting an unfit person it is, I think, in 
the highest degree obligatory on your 
Lordships to see that, however much the 
right of private patronage may be 
regarded as a right of property, it onght 
to be regarded still more as a trust. 
There is something repugnant in the 
idea of the sale of a sacred trust. Ido 
not mean to say that there are not cases 
in which it may be perfectly innocently 
done and without mischief, as, for 
example, where an estate changes hands ; 
but, speaking generally, I think the 
notion of traffic in this sacred trust is 
abhorrent to the feelings of everybody. 
It is selling as a right that which ought 
to be regarded as a trust ; it is the sale, 
not merely of the right of the patron, but 
of the rights of the parishioners, whose 
interests are prejudiced and affected and 
who have no voice in the transaction. I 
should, therefore, have been better pleased 
if the measure had gone further than it 
does in abolishing the sale of patronage. 
The vast majority of patrons of livings 
like, no doubt, to have the disposal of a 
living to the persons presented, but I do 
not think that they look at the right of 
patronage as so much property which 
they can dispose of for so much money in 
the market. Therefore, I do not think 
myself there would have been any great 
sense of interference with the right of 
property as ordinarily understood, con- 
sidering that it has grown up rather in 
the nature of an abuse if it had been 
dealt with even with a less tender hand 
than it has been in the Bill. The Bill 
contains proposals which go in the right 
direction, and the Government will not 
oppose the measure because it might in 
their judgment have gone further. So 
far as this part of the Bill is concerned, 
I support it as being likely to go a con- 
siderable way in checking some of the 
more outrageous abuses in connection 
with patronage. But there are other 
lines on which the Bill proposes to enact 
reforms. What can be more disreputable 
than the spectacle of a man hopelessly 
embarrassed, loaded with debt, unable to 
pay his way and yet retaining his posi- 
tion year after year as the vicar of a 
parish ? Such a state of things is a 
discredit to religion and a great dis- 
advantage to the parishioners. It is 
quite impossible under such circumstances 
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that a man can with energy, zeal, and 
diligence discharge the important duties 
which he ought to discharge. I do not 
say that there are not exceptional cases, 
and that there may be some cases which 
are the result of misfortune. But I am 
speaking of the many cases where there 
is no reasonable excuse, and where there 
ought to be power to interfere to a 
greater extent than is the case at pre- 
sent. In many cases persons are pre- 
sented for institution in whose cases there 
is no absolute disqualification according 
to the law as it stands, but whose institu- 
tion it is known would be greatly detri- 
mental to the parish. It is only right 
that there should be proper safeguards, 
and that the Bishop should not be com- 
pelled to foree upon a parish one who 
would not be a desirable spiritual pastor. 
The Bill also prevents repeated sales of 
the same benefice ; and, although its 
provisions may in a sense interfere with 
the patron’s rights, I am quite sure that 
the limitations proposed will be felt by 
all right-minded and right-feeling patrons 
to be in the general interest of the public 
and for the good of the Church. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2° 
accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Tuesday 
next. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT (1892) AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 25.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Viscount CROSS: My Lords, this 
measure is a very short one, and has been 
brought up from the other House of 
Parliament. At the present moment if a 
Publie Library is wanted a very cum- 
brous process of voting papers has to be 
gone through from all the inhabitants. 
That is a very expensive operation, and 
takes time. In other matters of this 
kind the system of voting papers has 
been done away with. In 1890 the pro- 
posal which I made was carried with re- 
gard to the Public Health Amendment 
Act; in 1891 the same proposal was 
carried with regard to the Museums and 
Gymnasiums Act; and all I want to do 
by this Bill is to enable the Urban Sani- 
tary Authority by resolution and under 
certain safeguards which are contained 
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in the Bill, but with which I will not 
trouble your Lordships at present, to sub- 
stitute that authority for the voting 
papers in existence now. Last year the 
whole of the Acts regarding Public 
Libraries were consolidated. A Committee 
sat in the other House of Parliament and 
went into the whole matter very care- 
fully, and I am told that the Committee 
are entirely in favour of this amendment 
of the law, only as the Reference to them 
was to consolidate and not to amend, 
they would not allow an amendment to 
be put into the Bill of 1892. This 
measure has received the support of 
persons of all political views in the other 
House of Parliament, aud I hope your 
Lordships will give it a Second Reading 
and that it will speedily become law. 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—/( The Viscount Cross.) 


Lorpv MONKSWELL said the Local 
Government Board offered no objection 
to the proposals in this Biil, but possibly 
when it reached the Committee stage he 
might be instructed to move one or two 
Amendments, of which he would give the 
noble Viscount notice. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2“ accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT BILL [H.L.]—(No, 4.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

*THe Eartor ONSLOW, in moving the 
Second Reading of this Bill,said, although 
of bore a prosaic title, it might be more 
properly called a Bill providing for the 
marking of imported meat. The question 
excited great interest at present in this 
country and in various parts of the 
world ;_ and this Bill was in furtherance 
of a principle which the Legislature had 
already adopted in several Acts in con- 
nection with imported articles. It was 
said they could not make people sober 
by Act of Parliament, but it was not said 
that they could not make people honest 
by Act of Parliament. They could see, 
at all events, that people were not made 
dishonest by Act of Parliament. It was, 
he believed, a matter of common notoriety 
that large quantities of meat were 
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sold in this country as the product 
of a locality far from that in which 
they were actually produced. It was a 
most excellent motto to buy in 
the cheapest and sell in the dearest mar- 
ket, but it was not legitimate to buy an 
inferior article and sell it as a superior 
article. That was not the forethought 
of commercial enterprise but the knavery 
of the common cheat which this Bill 
would provide against. He could quote 
many instances of this particular form of 
fraud. In the case referred to by Mr. 
Neilson, a large importer of meat from 
the Argentine Republic, it was un- 
doubtedly, as he said, a fraud to substi- 
tute Colonial meat for English meat. 
There was also the case mentioned by 
the Minister of Agriculture in the Lower 
House of Parliament in New Zealand 
of the Australian gentleman who went 
into a butcher's shop in London where 
his own frozen meat was being sold, and 
having told the butcher that it was 
Australian frozen mutton, the butcher 
threatened to send for a policeman and 
give him into custody for daring to say 
so, and all the time this gentleman knew 
that the sheep were his own. He had 
not the slightest intention of imputing 
fraud to those engaged in the wholesale 
trade. In July, 1891, when Scotch 
mutton was at the highest point it 
reached during that year—namely, 5s. 8d. 
—New Zealand mutton was fetching 3s. 
and River Plate mutton 2s, 2d. per stone, 
In July, 1892, Scotch mutton had again 
reached its highest level of the year. It 
was then at 5s. 4d. Buyers were at this 
time paying 2s. 9d. for New Zealand 
mutton, and 2s. 3d. for mutton from the 
River Plate. Over the whole of the 
former year, 1891, Scotch mutton aver- 
aged 4s. 11}d. per stone, while the 
average of New Zealand mutton was 
2s. 1ld., and of River Plate mutton 2s, 4d. 
In the year 1892, buyers paid on an 
average 4s. 9}d. for Scotch mutton, 
2s. 10}d. for New Zealand, and 2s, 23d. 
for River Plate mutton per stone. That 
showed that a considerable difference 
existed in the wholesale value of these 
various qualities of meat. The growth 
and present extent of the import trade 
were significant. In 1880, only 400 
carcases were brought over and sold 
from Australia ; in 1887, from the same 
lace 88,000 were sent to us, besides 
50,000 from New Zealand, and over 
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500,000 from the River Plate. In 
1892, those figures had still further 
increased. In that year we received 
500,000 carcases from Australia, 
1,500,000 from New Zealand, and over 
500,000 from the River Plate. This 
importation of frozen meat had so affected 
that of live sheep on the hoof that it 
might be said to have annihilated it, and 
to have taken its place. In the year 
1883, when we imported only 200,000 
frozen carcases, there were sent to Great 
Britain over 1,000,000 head of live stock. 
In the year 1892, when over 3,000,000 of 
frozen carcases were received from abroad, 
the number of live sheep imported into 
Great Britain had dropped to only 85,000. 
The importations of beef were chiefly 
from America. Of the total supply of 
beef as meat consumed in the British 
Isles, Australia furnishes us with the 
insignificant proportion of one-third per 
cent., while the contribution of New 
Zealand is even less important, being at 
the rate of one-fourth per cent, It is 
estimated 15,500,000 ewt. of beef grown 
at home are consumed annually in Great 
Britain, while 5,500,000 ewt. of our con- 
sumption are imported. In October last, 
the President of the Board of Agriculture, 
replying to a deputation of persons 
interested in the Deptford cattle trade, on 
the subject of the importation of foreign 
cattle, quoted some interesting figures. 
A calculation that he had made, he said, 
showed that in 1891 the total meat con- 
sumption of the country was 2,139,000 
tons of food, and out of that 1,478,000 
tons were produced at home, 489,000 tons 
of dead meat were imported from abroad, 
and only 172,000 tons of live imports 
were brought into this couxtry. So that, 
while the produce of this country in round 
numbers amounted to something like 70 
per cent. of the whole consumption, there 
was 22 per cent. of imported dead meat, 
and only 8 per cent. were living animals 
brought into this country. Their Lord- 
ships would thus see that not only was 
the trade in imported dead meat very 
extensive, but the range in prices between 
meat from different countries left open 
the door for the perpetration of consider- 
able fraud by the substitution of one for 
the other. As to the possibility of 
marking meat, it was largely practised 
not only in this country, but in the 
United States, and on the Continent of 
Europe. The Hebrew race would only 
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eat meat killed in the manner directed by 
their religion, and in order that a Jew 
might be able to recognise Kosher meat, 
it was stamped with a die, and by making 
a hole in the bone and passing through it 
a little metal tag, upon which a leaden 
seal’ was placed bearing the butcher's 
mark. In the United States a system of 
marking meat had been carried out since 
1891, which had proved quite efficacious, 
the process adopted being much the same 
as that of the Jews, a leaden seal being 
attache 1 t» the meat and stamped by the 
Board of Agriculture. The marking of 
meat was, however, most completely 
carried out in Denmark, and he was 
indebted to the courtesy of the noble 
Lord, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
for procuring information for him from 
Copenhagen on the subject, which he 
would ask should be laid on the Table of 
the House. In Copenhagen, the practice 
was to stamp several parts of each carcase, 
showing whether it was first or second 
class meat, the former being marked in 
blue, the second in black, in such a way 
that it could not be got out, without 
leaving evidence that the meat had been 
tampered with. He proposed to adopt a 
combination of both those methods, 
stamping all carcases in several places, 
and passing through the bone a tag with 
a leaden seal immediately below the 
fleshy part of the leg. If the loss of 
time in doing this were made an objec- 
tion, he would point out the rapidity with 
which letters were stamped in the Post 
Office, and that already carcases were 
sent to this country sewn up in bags, an 
operation which must take a considerable 
time. But he was satisfied seeing the 
increased prices obtained, that no objec- 
tion would be raised on account of the 
increased trouble involved. This was 
not the first Bill for the purpose which 
had been introduced into their Lordships’ 
House, for a measure was brought in 
some years ago by the late Lord 
Leamington, though it was very different 
from this. That Bill, he confessed, had 
filled him with amazement as a friend of 
our Colonial Empire, for it was proposed 
that all meat sent from our Colonies 
should be termed “ foreign meat.” He 
opposed that Bill for another reason : 
that it would not have distinguished be- 
tween certain kinds of meat. In the 
New Zealand House of Assembly a 
motion was made to procure that a 
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system of marking should be initiated by 
the New Zealand Government. The 
Minister for Agriculture, himself a 
practical sheep farmer both in this 
country and in New Zealand, said— 

“ Any legislation that we may pass here, or 

any brand that we may put on our mutton, will 
have no effect, and the only way to meet the 
difficulty will be to have legislation introduced 
in the Imperial Parliament to deal with the 
matter. . . . It is not much use represent- 
ing the matter to the British Authorities, bat 
the Government will do all they possibly can, 
We intend to again communicate with the 
Agent-General. But we have no power to bring 
pressure to bear upon the British Government 
to induce them to pass the law. . . . The 
matter must be left to the British Government 
in England.” 
The Australasian, » Melbourne weekly 
newspaper, which probably had the 
largest circulation of any in those 
Colonies, among the class who were 
chiefly interested in the production of 
wool and mutton, had appointed a “special 
commissioner” to examine into the 
whole question of the export of meat to 
England, and, in the course of his Report, 
he said— 

“How to break down the imposition and 

fraud that seem so inextricably associated with 
the sale of the meat in Great Britain is the crux 
of this question at the present time, and certain 
it is that nothing less than a great co-operative 
effort on the part of the producers to secure due 
protection of their interests in the English 
market, or an official grading of the meat can 
possibly grapple with the evil.” 
Again, at a great banquet given to in- 
augurate the commencement of a trade 
in frozen beef from Queensland, Mr. 
Weddel, the agent for the new Company 
in England, replying to the toast of 
“ Prosperity to that Company,” said— 

“ A great deal of correspondence has appeared 

in the papers lately on the subject of branding 
Colonial mutton with the country of origin. 
To this we could not have the slightest objec- 
tion; on the contrary, we would welcome any 
such scheme as being the best advertisement we 
could have of our wares. We know we have a 
thoroughly good article to sell; we have no 
reason to be ashamed of it, and have no desire 
to sell it for other than what it is.” 
These views were not confined to persons 
engaged in the Colonial Trade for Mr, 
Ward, a large importer of meat from the 
River Plate, to Liverpool, in an interview 
with a newspaper representative, alluding 
to this Bill, was reported to have said 
this— 

“ People are saying that the measure which is 
being brought forward is intended to ruin the 
foreign meat trade; but we would hail with 
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delight such a measure as is proposed. We 
have so much confidence in our trade that we 
can allow it to stand on its merits.” 
In November, 1890, the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture, under the pre- 
sidency of the noble Lord, the Captain of 
the Gentleman-at-Arms, resolved— 
“That it is desirable to label all imported 
meat when sold in this country.” 
The present Bill was not introduced 
in the interests of any class in particular, 
as was sometimes suggested to be the 
case with measures when introduced into 
their Lordhips’ House. It was brought 
forward in the interests of the artisans 
and labourers ; of clerks, whose incomes 
were, as was well known so meagre ; in 
the interests of small shopkeepers and 
tradesmen, who, if they could buy at a 
cheaper price, might be able to have 
meat every day in the week, instead of 
only two or three times ; in the interests 
of young married couples, who frequently 
saw their families increasing more rapidly 
than their incomes ; and, finally, in the 
interests of large public institutions 
supported by charitable funds. In one 
depot, in Liverpool, he was told that 50 
purchases averaged no more than 2}d., 
while in another the average of 100 
purchases was only 2}d. He would like 
to ask, on the other hand, who were 
likely to be injured by the Bill. Cer- 
tainly not the consumers or their Colonial 
friends ; still less the English farmer. 
In fact there was but one person who 
could be injured, and he was a person 
with whom neither their Lordships nor 
the public would have any sympathy— 
the fraudulent butcher, who ground the 
faces of the poor. He did not ask the 
House to pass this Bill as a matter of 
special favour to the British farmer, all he 
asked their Lordships to do was to give 
a fair field to our Colonial stock-raisers, 
to see that our commercial men were 
shielded from fraud in the purchase of an 
important article of food, and to dis- 
courage imposition in trade. He moved 
the Second Reading of the Bill. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read, 2*.” 
—(The Earl of Onslow.) 


*Lorp RIBBLESDALE said, that he 
did not propose to follow his noble Friend 
into all the statistics or considerations he 
had touched upon. He would address him- 
self to the Bill his noble Friend had ex- 
plained so pleasantly and clearly. This 
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Bill was one of several similar proposals, 
already in print, dealing with the 
identification and marking of imported 
meat. There were three Bills of this 
nature in printin the House of Commons, 
and there were kindred measures drafted 
relating to marking, with the view to 
identification and showing the origin of 
fruit and cheese. Now, what was the 
justification and object of these measures, 
as stated by the promoters ? He conceived 
it to be this, and it was so stated 
to their Lordships by his noble 
Friend, the prevention of misrepre- 
sentation by the retailers, who were 
supposed in these cases, upon which 
Parliament was invited to legislate, to be 
getting a better price for foreign and 
colonial meat than they ought, by selling 
it at the price of home-fed stuff, and so 
not only imposing upon the consumer, 
but also adversely affecting prices to the 
detriment of home-fed meat and our own 
graziers. If this was really going on, it 
was a very bad business. But was it the 
vase? The noble Lord said it was a 
matter of common notoriety ; but matters 
of common notoriety did not always stand 
the test of particular investigation. For 
himself, and he thought their Lordships 
also, he would have to be convinced by 
more evidence than they had at command 
at present, before they subscribed to en- 
actments which must impose novel and 
troublesome obligations all round, But, 
even granting that all this was going on, 
he was under the impression that his 
noble Friend’s Bill was inadequate for 
his object. He did not profess to be a 
Parliamentary linguist, but it seemed to 
him that Clauses 7 and 8 of the Bill did 
not deal with the grievance. The carcase 
was the noble Earl's special care and not 
the pieces of meat cut from it. It was 
the small retailer they wanted to get at, 
but there was nothing in these clauses to 
protect the artisan or clerk from the 
operations of the small retailer, if the 
latter were inclined to be fraudulent. 
Carcases, indeed were to be marked, but 
not the smaller portions of meat which 
the small consumers presumably pur- 
chased from the small retailer. This 
Bill proceeded upon the lines of the 
law in Denmark, but the law in Den- 
mark, as he understood it, was directed 
against meat unfit for human food, rather 
than against misrepresentation as to 
native origin. Moreover, the cases of 
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London and Copenhagen were not iden- 
tical, There was a public slaughter- 
house in Copenhagen ; there was no such 
institution in London. This fact alone 
would make it difficult, if not impossible, 
for the House to adapt the provisions of 
the law in Denmark to our own require- 
ments. Failing a public slaughter-house, 
the submitting of all meat to public 
Inspectors was the alternative, which must 
involve a complicated, and might involve 
a harassing, machinery. ‘This question 
was a large one, not to be lightly under- 
taken, and it appeared to him that, upon 
three fundamental points, fuller investi- 
gation and more light were essential. 
Those points he took to be—first, the 
necessity for this legislation ; secondly, 
the practicability of this legislation ; 
thirdly, perhaps the most important of 
all, the effect of such legislation upon 
our international commercial relations. 
In view of these considerations he must 
ask his noble Friend to withdraw the 
Bill, but not without giving him a guid 
pro quo. Upon his part be would 
undertake, on behalf of Her Majesty's 
Government, that a Select Committee of 
their Lordships’ House should _ be 
appointed forthwith to investigate and 
report upon the whole question of the 
marking of imported meats and other pro- 
duce, such as fruit and cheese. Margarine, 
and the working of the Margarine Acts, 
had been alluded to by the noble Lord, 
but, although the Government would 
consider the advisability of including 
those matters in the Reference of the 
Committee, he could give no undertaking 
as to margarine. He believed this would 
be the best course, and that it would 
commend itself to general approval, and 
command the confidence of the interests 
involved. The question of the marking 
of meat might have been included in the 
Reference of the House of Commons’ 
Committee, to which he had alluded: the 
other day, upon the general condition of 
agriculture. That Committee had had a 
sad fate; it had been blocked—and 
blocked by the action of a right hon. 
Gentleman in whose breast the patriotic 
fire of agriculture was supposed to burn 
with peculiar brightness, but he did not 
suppose that in that House it would 
suffer a similar fate. It seemed advis- 
able, therefore, to appoint a Committee of 
their Lordships to deal with this question 
of marking imported produce, and he 
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hoped his noble Friend would accede to 
his proposal and withdraw his Bill upon 
the undertaking he had given. 


*THe Eart or ONSLOW said, that 
he did not kuow whether he quite 
followed the noble Lord in the proposal 
he made. He was not quite clear whether 
it was proposed that a Select Committee 
should be appointed to inquire into all 
agricultural matters in lieu of that in the 
House of Commons, or to inquire more 
into matters connected with the importa- 
tion of goods. In any case, however, he 
admitted that the subject was surrounded 
with the greatest difficulty, and the pro- 
posal of the noble Lord would no doubt 
tend to elucidate the matter, which was 
one of considerable interest to a large 
portion of the community. In reply to 
the noble Lord’s appeal, he gladly with- 
drew the Bill on the understanding that 
Her Majesty’s Government would propose 
a Committee to inquire into the whole 
subject. The noble Lord said something 
about margarine. He was given to under- 
stand that the working of those Acts was 
not all that was desired by those at whose 
instance they were passed, and he thought, 
if possible, the working of those Acts 
should be referred to the same Committee. 

Motion and Bill (by leave of the 
House) withdrawn. 


BILLS OF SALE BILL [H. t.]—(No, 7.) 


COMMITTEE. 


House again in Committee (according 
to Order). 


Amendments made, in Clause 1, page 
3, line 4, before ( “or to” ) insert ( “ or 
to the grant of an easement”); line 5, 
after ( * land”) insert— 

“Or by way of indemnity against any such 
annual sum or against any liability to perform 
any covenant, or to do any thing.”) 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, on the last occasion on which this 
Bill was in Committee I stated that in con- 
sequence of the representations I had 
received on the one side and the other, 
leading to the conclusion that there was 
a great difference of opinion with reference 
to the expediency of bringing within the 
scope of this Act sale and hire agree- 
ments of a character well-known to your 
Lordships, I had determined to with- 
draw that provision from the Bill. 
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Owing, I imagine, to some little noise, I 
made the statement at a time noble Lords 
were leaving the House at the close of a 
previous discussion, this announcement 
did not find it way into the public Press. 
I am vividly aware of the fact because 
the communications I had previously 
received I continue to receive attacking 
the provision in the Bill, based upon the 
supposition that the clause still remains 
in it. I, therefore, repeat the announce- 
ment, that the provision relating to the 
hire and sale agreements is no longer in 
the Bill. The Bill is now almost en- 
tirely of the character of a consolidation 
Bill with a few amendments of the law, 
to which I do not think there is likely to 
be any opposition. 

Clause 1, as amended, to stand part of 
the Bill. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR : This 
proposed Amendment deals with a matter 
to which my attention has been called, 
I think there can be little doubt when 
the Bill of Sale Act was passed in 1878, 
the intention was that trade fixtures 
should not be dealt with by an unregis- 
tered instrument any more than other 
trade effects, and accordingly there was a 
provision in the Bill that fixtures as de- 
fined in the Bill which were trade fix- 
tures, except fixed machinery, motive 
power, and so on, should be regarded as 
goods within the meaning of the Bills of 
Sale Act, and that those goods should 
not be assigned by a bill of sale except 
subject to the provisions contained as to 
registration. It has been held that where 
there is a mortgage of premises, for 
example, containing such trade fixtures 
as are defined in the Act, that inasmuch 
as they pass as incident to the freehold 
they are not properly to be described as 
assigned by the conveyance, and that it 
is the land which vests the machinery in 
the person to whom it is conveyed by 
mortgage. Iam satisfied that was not 
the intention of the Legislature in passing 
the Act of 1878, and that the decision, 
the propriety of which I do not comment 
upon, defeats the intention which the 
Legislature had. My attention has been 


called to this matter by those interested, 
and I propose to put in words now to 
make that clear, and to carry out what I 
am satisfied was the intention of the Act 
of 1878—namely, that the Act should 
apply to this trade machinery as defined 
by this Act whether charged separately 
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or in connection with any land or build- 
ings. 

Amendment moved, Clause 2, page 3, 
line 11, after (* Act”) insert (“ whether 
assigned or charged separately or together 
with any interest in any land or build- 
ing.”’) 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause 2, as amended, to stand part of 
the Bill. 

Clauses 3 to 7, inclusive, agreed to. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My at- 
tention has been called to the fact that 
where the registration of a bill of sale 
is renewed, between the original granting 
of the bill of sale and the renewal, or 
between one renewal and another, there 
may be changes in residence, occupation, 
or place of abode as stated at the time of 
the original registration. Of course the 
re-registration, supposing those changes 
have taken place, becomes much less 
efficient in regard to notice, because they 
may appear to relate to a bill of sale of 
a party who is residing at a different 
place altogether when the bill comes to 
be registered. Therefore, I propose that 
there shall be a statement of the change. 

Amendment moved, in Clause 8, page 
5, line 9, after (“ therein”) insert— 

“ And, to the best of the deponent’s know- 
ledge and belief, any change in any such name, 
residence, occupation, or place since the date 
of last registration.” 

Lorp ASHBOURNE: I think my 
noble and learned Friend has done very 
wisely to insert those words. I think 
it is a very useful change. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Ciause 8, as amended, agreed to, 

Clause 9 agreed to. 

Clauses 10 to 13 agreed to. 

Amemdments moved, Clause 14, page 
6, line 20, after (“affidavit”) insert 
(“or an abstract in the preseribed form 
of the bill of sale, and a copy of the 
affidavit”); line 23, after (“copy”) 
insert (“or abstract”). 

Amendments agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 15 to 19 agreed to. 
5S 


Amendments moved, in Clause 20, 
page 8, line 9, after (“if”) insert (“a 
receiving order is made against the 


grantor or”); after line 18 add— 
“Provided that nothing in this sub-section 

shall affect the law relating to goods in the 

possession, order, or disposition of a banirupt.” 
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Amendments agreed to. 
Clause 20, as amended, agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported, with Amendments, to 
the House. 


House resumed. 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, as this Bill has already been 
through Standing Committee last Session, 
and vo change has been made in it except 
those I have called attention to, it seems 
hardly necessary it should go through 
the Committee again. I therefore move 
that the Standing Committee be 
negatived. 

Moved, “That the Standing Com- 
mittee be negatived.”—( The Lord Chan- 
cellor.) 


Motion agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received to-morrow, and Bill to be 
printed as amended.” (No. 37.) 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL 
[H.L.] (No. 18.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR: This 
measure has been so often before your 
Lordships’ House that I do not propose 
to trouble your Lordships with any 
detailed statement or arguments in 
support of it. It is, to put it shortly, a 
Bill to enable accused persons in criminal 
eases, or the husband or wife of an 
accused person respectively, if they 
so desire, to give evidence and be 
heard as witnesses. ‘The measure has 
several times passed your Lordships’ 
House, and I trust it may pass into law, 
for I am quite sure it embodies a most 
useful reform. There is hardly a week that 
one does not read complaints of persons 
who are not able to depose on oath to 
the facts as they allege them to be, and 
I am quite sure this will tend to the 
better administration of justice in this 
country, and will be an advantage to the 
aecused persons who desire to give 


evidence, or the husband or wife of such 
person. 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2%.” 
—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


{LORDS} 








Criminal Cases Bill. 


*Lorpv ASHBOURNE: As my noble 
and learned Friend has poiuted out, this 
is a matter which has been before your 
Lordships’ House in several previous 
Sessions. I think the last occasion 
on which it was here was last year, 
It then passed through your Lordships’ 
House with the approval, I think, of all 
those of your Lordships acquainted with 
legal procedure and methods. It went 
down from your Lordships’ House ina 
different shape, that is it extended to 
Ireland. For every reason it was 
desirable to so extend it. We have 
there the same law, the same criminal 
system, the same Common Law. There 
is nota single argument in its favour 
here which would not apply, I venture to 
think, with far greater force to Ireland. 
But I am aware of the difficulties of 
transit which occurred with reference to 
this Bill. Some of the Irish Members, 
with whom I do not agree in politics, 
took the view that it was not desirable 
to extend it to Ireland. I do not go into 
the reasons which led them to that 
opinion, stating only the fact that with 
reference to that a controversy arose in 
Parliament, and an opinion was strongly 
expressed by Members of the House of 
Commons, with whom I agree, repre- 
senting Irish constituencies, that they 
would not permit the Bill to pass if 
Ireland were omitted from it. It is 
quite obvious that with that state of 
opinion in the other House it is very 
difficult to suggest any method by which 
an easy transit could be secured for this 
change in the law. I, myself, hold very 
strongly the opinion I have expressed, 
though I feel the objection of those who 
desire the change for England that it is 
a little hard that England should be 
deprived of this change because there is 
a difference of opinion in Ireland. But I 
am confident that anyene acquainted 
with the methods and mechanisms of the 
House of Commons will know that if 
the Bill goes down in its present shape 
unaccompanied by any such change, or 
purporting to carry out a similar change 
in Ireland, it will have a very 
slender chance of passing Not at 
all in a controversial spirit, but only 
dealing with difficulties which are obvious 
to any one, I should suggest to my noble 
and learned Friend to consider, and I 
should be glad myself to consider, some 
method by which the difficulties I have 
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referred to might be met, so that this 
Bill may be presented in a shape to meet 
those difficulties, or else that it may be 
accompanied by another measure which 
would meet the objections I have referred 
to. 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR: I 
should be most happy to :consider any 
method by which the difficulty alluded to 
by my noble and learned Friend can be 
got over. The trvth is that this measure, 
which has been most strongly desired 
for England for five or six years past— 
it must be as long as that ago since the 
Bill first passed this House—has not 
passed into law because there is a 
great difference of opinion among Irish 
Members as to the expediency of its 
application to Ireland. It is a little 
hard, and I will go further and say I do 
not think it is altogether right, that in a 
matter of this sort, which is regarded by 
Members representing England as of 
great importance, and as affording to 
accused persons the means of defending 
themselves, should not have been for five 
years past the law in England because 
of this difference of opinion with 
regard to Ireland, Surely the best course 
would be to let it pass into law for 
England, and if it works well it will be 
more likely to appease those opposed to 
it as extended to Ireland, and to induce 
them to consent to a measure of this 
description for Ireland also, But I should 
regret, and my noble and learned Friend 
will agree with me, that this Bill should 
become a hotly contentious one. Unless 
we can get rid in some way or other of 
this controversy, it is hopeless to expect 
to see this amendment of the law mace. 
I cannot help thinking there must be 
some way out of it by which this Bill 
should pass into law as regards England, 
satisfying those who represent England 
in the matter, leaving open the question 
of its application to Ireland for after- 
wards, 
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Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS—STATE PENSIONS. 
Lorp MONKSWELL, in moving for 
a Return in reference to State Pensions, 
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said that the Return was merely 
supplementary to one which had been 
granted in the House of Commons, It 
was quite open for a Member of the 
House of Commons to move for such a 
Return embracing both Houses of Parlia- 
ment; but it had been thought it would 
be more courteous to let the Return with 
respect to the Members of the House of 
Lords be moved by a Member of that 
House. 


Moved, That there be laid before the 
House— 

“A Return showing the names of all present 
Members of this House who are in receipt of 
public money from the National Exchequer, 
whether in the form of salary, pay, pension, or 
allowance of any kind, or who have received 
commutation in respect thereof under the Com- 
mutation Acts, with separate columns showing 
the amounts they receive or have commuted, 
with the amount of the commutation money, 
and.the name of the office or nature of the 
service for which the money isor has been paid.” 
—(The Lord Monkswell.) 


*Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH : 
Before this Motion is agreed to I should 
like to ask for some further information 
ou the subject. I do not rise to oppose 
the Motion, but I think it would be 
interesting for us to know whether this is 
a matter which is within the province of 
the Local Government Board, and is 
therefore moved for on behalf of the 
Local Government Board by the noble 
Lord as representing that Department in 
this House—whether it is in any sense a 
Government Return, or whether, to put 
another hypothesis, it is moved for in the 
interests of the London County Council, of 
which the noble Lord is a memler, I 
entirely concur with him that,as a matter 
of courtesy, a Return of this kind it is 
better should be moved for in this House. 
I have said already I do not propose to 
offer any opposition to it. I simply 
ask the question, because I think it 
would be interesting to know if any 
indication can be given to the House of 
the reasons why it is found desirable that 
this Return should be asked for and what 
use it will be put to when obtained, 


Lorp MONKSWELL said, that he 
had moved for a similar Return in 1888, 
and, as he was not then questioned, he 
had supposed that the present Return 
would be granted without comment. No 
member of the London County Council 
had said a word to him on the subject, 
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and he could not see why the noble Lord 
should suppose that the County Council 
was particularly anxious to get this 
Return. Previous to putting the Notice 
on the Paper he was assured by the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury that 
he was in favour of its being moved for. 
If the noble Lord wanted to know more 
he could ask his friends in the other 
House to question the Secretary to the 
Treasury. 

Tue Eart or CRANBROOK said, 
that the information desired by Lord 
Monkswell was already obtainable, but 
the two Houses were not distinguished. 
The Motion simply placed upon certain 
clerks the duty of selecting out of the 
lists which existed the Members of the 
House of Lords. Why should a Return 
be made in that particular form rather 
than in the general form in which the 
information was now given ? 

Tue Eart or DUNDONALD asked 
whether in the Return the amount 
received from the Treasury by every 
officer in the Army would be stated, 
without the amounts which the necessity 
of his position compelled such officer to 
pay back. That would be te place 
before the country an unfair statement of 
the facts. Officers had to provide horses 
and servants and to pay subscriptions ; 
and in his own case he had invested a 
large sum of money in the purchase of his 
commission. An appendix should be 
given showing the amounts that each 
recipient of salary from the country had 
to pay back. 

Earn CADOGAN: I must say I 
think the answer which the noble Lord 
has given to my noble Friend is very 
unsatisfactory. There may be no objec- 
tion to the Return, but the noble Lord 
who asked for it ought to state what was 
its object and how it was to be obtained. 
It seems to be a Return of a very 
inquisitorial character. The noble Lord 
has disclaimed speaking for the County 
Council, but he has not been quite so 
definite in disclaiming his agency as a 
Member of the Government. He told 
us he had asked the opinion of the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury and was disposed to 
refer Members of this House to the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury for information, but 
surely the noble Lord will not decline to 
inform us what use he means to make of 
this Return when he has got it. 





Lord Monkswell 


{LORDS} 
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*Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he had only been able to discover 
three reasons for asking for this Return, 
and none of them seemed to justify the 
expense to which it would put the 
country. First of all, these pensions 
were possibly asked for in order to tax 
the persons named in the Return on 
“betterment” principles, or the noble Lord 
might be intending to make use of the 
Return as ancillary to making payments 
to both Houses of Parliament, or he 
migl t be intending to pick up the mantle 
of Mr. Bradlaugh. It was difficult to 
see any other reason for asking for this 
Return. 

*THe Eart or ONSLOW said, that 
if the noble Lord was at a loss for a 
reason for his Motion he would suggest 
that he was moving in the interests of 
the Financial Reform Almanack, 

*Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
reason for moving for the Return is ex- 
ceedingly simple. As stated by my 
noble Friend, it has been moved for and 
granted in the House of Commons. Out 
of courtesy to the House of Lords the 
Motion in the House of Commons was 
limited to the Members of that House in 
order that a separate Motion might be 
made in the House of Lords. I cannot 
understand the curiosity of noble Lords 
as to the intention with which the Return 
was moved. There is nothing at all 
uncommon in it. I am unable to say 
what particular object there may be in it, 
but I cannot see why particulars of pay 
and pensions should be objected to by 
those receiving them. If it had not been 
moved for in the other House no doubt it 
might have been invidious, but my noble 
Friend simply moved for it in this House 
because it was thought more courteous to 
your Lordships. 

THe Duke or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON asked whether the House was 
to understand the Return was moved in 
the interests of the Government, because, 
if so, the Government ought te know the 
reasons for moving for it. Another im- 
portant point had been raised by the noble 
and gallant Lord (the Earl of Dundonald) 
—namely, of what was this Return to 
consist, and whether it was to take into 
account the money which had been paid 
back in one form and another by the 
recipients of pay or pensions. That 
noble and gallant Lord’s expenses as 
Commanding Officer of one of the regi- 
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ments of Household Cavalry ought to be 


set against the pay he received. Under 
the circumstances, the House ought to be 
informed by the noble Lords opposite 
what it was they asked, and why they 
asked it. 

Lorp MONKSW ELL said that as there 
seemed to be so much opposition to the 
Return, and as it could be moved equally 
well in the House of Commons, he was 
quite willing to withdraw the Motion. 

*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, there was no cause for that remark ; 
he had clearly said he did not wish to 
oppose the Return, and he had obtained 
from the Lord President of the Council the 
information he had asked for, and which 
he did not get at first. 

THe Eart or CRANBROOK said, 
that there was no objection to the Return 
in itself, though it was unnecessary, and 
was imposing on a number of clerks a 
duty which was not called for, because 
the information was easily accessible. 

*Tue Earn KIMBERLEY : I 
hope I have made it quite clear, and it 
must understood that the Return is 
not moved on behalf of Her Majesty's 
Government. 


OF 


be 


Motion agreed to. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS. 


Message from the Commons that they 
have appointed a Select Committee of 
Six Members to join with the Select 
Committee appointed by this House, as 
mentioned in the Message of this House 
of Friday last, to consider all Statute 
Law Revision Bills of the present 
Session, 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION) BILL [HLL] 


A Bill to provide for greater freedom of 
religious instruction ia Board Schools—Was 
presented by the Lord Bishop of Salisbury ; 
read 1*; and to be printed. (No. 33.) 


COPYHOLD (CONSOLIDATION) BILL [H.L.] 


A Bill to consolidate the Copyhold Acts— 
Was presented by the Lord Chancellor ; read 
1* ; aud to be printed, (No. 34.) 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACT (1882) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; Read 
1*; to be printed ; and to be read 2* on 


Thursday next.—( The Lord Balfour of 


Burleigh.) (No. 35.) 
VOL, X.  [rourtn sEntes.] 
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POST OFFICE (ACQUISITION OF SITES) 
BILL. 

Brought from the Commons; Read 
1*; to be printed; and to be read 2 on 
Thursday next.—( The Lord Playfair.) 
(No, 36.) 


STATUTE LAW REVISION (NO. 1) BILL 


[H.L. ] 


Referred to the Joint Committee on Statute 
Law Revision Bilis of the present Session. 


HOUSE OF LORDS OFFICES. 

First Report from the Select Com- 
mittee made, and to be printed (No. 38) ; 
to be considered on Monday next. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 16th March 1893. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


NORTH BRITISH RAILWAY BILL 
(by Order). 
SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and 
Cromarty) : Sir, I have a Notice on the 
Paper to move the rejection of this Bill, 
but I do not wish to move it. I wish, 
however, to say that since the recent 
speech of the President of the Board of 
Trade, warning the Railway Companies 
with respect to their new rates and 


charges, no progress has been made 
towards securing a general reduction. 


Reductions have certainly been intimated, 
but the reduced rates are for showman’s 
vans, ambulance waggons, and brood 
mares—the entire revenue from the 
carriage of which would scarcely pay the 
wages of a dozen railway porters. What 
the traders and agriculturists want is a 
reduction of the rates for raw material, 


I 
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manufactured goods, and agricultural 
produce, which are carried on our railways 
in hundreds of thousands of tons every day. 
I would again call attention to the case of 
Mr. James Keopp, of Arbroath, in respect 
to the North British charge to him for iron 
castings between Forfarshire and London. 
He has to pay 51s. 8d. per ton for the 
carriage of rough castings if conveyed at 
the company’s risk, or 41s. if at his own 
risk. The cost of carriage is really 
greater than the value of pig-iron. 
Traders have also complained of the in- 
consistency of the North British and the 
other railways in charging more for solid 
castings than for water pipes, which 
occupy much greater space. The rates 
at present charged in Scotland by the 
Railway Companies paralyse trade, and 
especially the fishing industry in the 
North. As a matter of fact, herrings can 
be brought from Sweden at half the price 
they could be brought from the North of 
Scotland to London. I would refer the 
right hon. Gentleman to the figures, 
which he can obtain and some of which I 
have here, in proof of my statement. On 
the Highland Railway the charges are so 
excessive as to almost destroy the in- 
dustries in the North and North-East of 
Scotland. What is the President of the 
Board of Trade going to do in the 
matter? Is he going to regard the ery 
of the traders and the agriculturists and 
compel the Railway Companies to reduce 
their rates, or is he going to smile 
sweetly on the Directors and let them 
have their will ? Ido hope that the right 
hon. Gentleman will insist upon the 
companies reducing their charges, so as 
to give the industrial classes and the 
agriculturists a chance of living. As I 
have said, I will not move the Motion 
which stands in my name, but reserve to 
myself the right of raising the question 
on another occasion by moving the re- 
jection of the measure at a later stage. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I can assure the hon. Gentle- 
man that he is entirely mistaken in the 
attitude he has taken up, and in what 
he has said with regard to the action of 
the Board of Trade. A great deal has 
been done in the matter of railway rates 
by the Board of Trade, and since he has 
brought this particular case before the 
House, I would like to say that it was 
actually before the Board of Trade to-day, 


Mr. J. G. Weir 
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and it is, I understand, in process of 
settlement. But, Sir, this case has 
nothing to do with the Bill before the 

House. The Bill simply proposes the 
construction of a tunnel a mile long for 
the convenience of the people in the 
vicinity of CharingCross,Giasgow,and the 
people of Glasgow are anxious that the Bill 
should pass, so that they may be enabled 
to have this work carried out. That 
being the nature of the Bill, it is most 
unreasonable to try and prevent the 
people having the accommodation re- 
quired. I am sorry to say that the 
action of the hon. Member will not serve 
the cause of the traders with the com- 
panies. I was anxious to be allowed to 
earry out the policy of getting reduction 
of rates. We cannot, perhaps, have re- 
ductions in all cases. The hon. Gentle- 
man says—he made a distinct statement 
—that nothing has been done, that no 
proposition has been made. I can say 
that a great deal has been done, and I 
hope and expect that a great deal more 
will be done very soon. I hope the time 
of the House will not be occupied with a 
discussion on this Bill. 

*Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
Ido not agree that we are wasting the 
time of the House. This is the only way 
we have of bringing before the House 
such cases as that mentioned by the bon, 
Member ; and so far as that case is con- 
cerned, I understand that satisfaction has 
not been given, and I think we are entitled 
to see that justice is done, and that this 
gentleman (Mr. Keith) shall be allowed 
to send his goods to London at reasonable 
rates. The right hon. Gentleman says 
this has nothing todo with the NorthBritish 
Railway Bill, that it is a Bill for new 
works, and the rates are not connected 
with the matter. I am always glad to 
support the right hon. Gentleman, though 
if we wanted to have this Bill rejected I 
think we are strong enough to do so, 
unless he is willing to grant us justice. 
But I agree that there should be fair 
warning. I do not desire to blame this 
company more than others. Scottish 
Railway Companies and many English 
companies are doing their best in the 
main, and I do not want to in- 
terfere with their improvements, but it 
is when they ask the sanction of 
this House to a Bill for improvements 
that we can bring pressure to bear upon 
them to remove grievances, and, if they 
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did not consent to a policy of justice, the 
House has it in its power to throw out 
any Bill they may bring forward. Al- 
though the big traders are getting some- 
thing done for them now, the small traders 
are still charged nearly 50 per cent. 
more than they ought to be called upon 
to pay, and I am afraid that unless this 
House does something in the matter, the 
large traders will have everything done 
for them, and the small traders will have 
nothing done for them. Now, there is 
another question—the question of over- 
crowding. This is one of the companies 
that has a great deal of overcrowding on 
its line. It is in the third-class carriages 
and to the inconvenience of third-class 
passengers that this overcrowding is 
allowed on the lines of these monopolist 
companies. Iam glad to know that my 
calling attention to overcrowding on 
other railways in a recent Debate has 
had a good effect. I have received con- 
firmation from many sources of what I 


said and thanks for having called 
attention to this evil. I regret the 


necessity of taking up the time of the 
House on this Billi, but it is a proper and 
legitimate way of dealing with the 
grievances that we complain of. I do 
not think the Board of Trade has done 
much good—it never did much—and I 
am of opinion that it never will assist us 
unless we make it our duty to compel 
it to move on, and it is only by dis- 
cussing matters in this House that we 
ean do so. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a 
mitted. 


second time, and com- 


QUESTIONS. 


ARLINGTON SCHOOL BOARD. 
ApwiraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 


bourne): I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Education 
whether it is true, as reported, that an 
excellent school teacher has been dis- 
missed from the Board school at Arling- 
ton in Sussex because he complained of 
the insufficient and impure supply of 
drinking water at his residence ; whether 
the Inspectors are authorised to report 
upon the suitability and condition of the 
teachers’ residences when attached to 





school buildings, and if any Report or 
complaint was made to the Department 
in this instance; whether the Depart- 
ment has any authority, if appealed to 
by a teacher who may feel aggrieved at 
his dismissal by school managers, to 
direct an inquiry into the case, and to 
require him to be reinstated in his school 
if satisfied that he has been unjustly 
dismissed ; and whether he pwill cause a 
searching inquiry to be made as to the 
grounds of dismissal of the aforesaid 
teacher ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): Mr. Roach, teacher of the 
Park Mead Board school, has received 
notice of dismissal from the Arlington 
School Board 
stated in the question. 


under the circumstances 
Inspectors are 
not authorised to report on the condition 
of teachers’ houses except in so far as 
they may affect the sanitary condition of 
the school. In this case the whole 
school was without a proper water supply, 
and the Inspector called the attention of 
the Department to the fact last No- 
vember. ‘The Department at once com- 
municated with the School Board, who 
are now having a well sunk in the play- 
ground, and in the meantime have made 
arrangements for a daily supply of water 
to be sent to the school-house. The 
Department have no power to require 
the reinstatement of a teacher, even if 
they are satisfied that he has been 
unjustly dismissed. But they have 
addressed a letter to the School Board, 
stating that they regard the conduct of 
the Board in dismissing the teacher on 
the grounds stated (which the Board 
admit to be correct) as improper and 
unjustifiable. 


MAGISTERIAL APPOINTMENTS IN THE 
DUCHY OF LANCASTER. 

Mr. LEGH (Lancashire, 8S.W., New- 
ton): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster if he is now pre- 
pared to make a statement with reference 
to his action regarding the nomination 
of County Magistrates in Lancashire ; 
and if he will lay upon the Table of the 
House his Correspondence with the 
Lord Lieutenant upon the subject, as 
well as the Memorandum of 1870 ? 

I 2 
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THe CHANCELLOR or THE 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 


Bryce, Aberdeen, 8S.) : Having received 
many complaints regarding the com- 
position of the County Bench in 
Lancashire, and the great disparity in 
the representation of the political parties 
upon it, and having satisfied myself that 
the complaints were well-founded, I 
called the attention of the Lord 
Lieutenant to this disparity, and to the 
unfortunate results upon the status of 
the Bench and the sentiments of the 
people which it involves. Intimating 
that I was unwilling to depart from the 
existing practice, although that practice 
was of quite recent origin, I suggested 
to him the propriety of taking some 
action to diminish the disparity, and laid 
before him the names of 39 gentlemen 
as suitable to be recommended by him 
to me for appointment in case he were 
satisfied of their personal fitness. The 
Lord Lieutenant having absolutely 
declined to entertain the suggestion thus 
made to him, I have felt myself obliged 
to revoke, and have revoked, the Memo- 
randum of 1870, by which the right of 
recommending was entrusted to the Lord 
Lieutenant, and have decided to revert 
to the practice in foree before that year, 
under which the Chancellor of the 
Duchy received recommendations from 
various quarters, and not from the Lord 
Lieutenant only. I have informed the 
Lord Lieutenant of this decision, and of 
the reasons which have constrained me to 
take it. There will be no objection to 
producing the Memorandum of 1870 and 
the letter then addressed to the Lord 
Lieutenant, together with the Memoran- 
dum I have now signed and the corre- 
spondence (so faras it is not confidential) 
which has recently passed between the 
Lord Lieutenant and myself upon the 
subject, if the hon. Member will move 
for these documents. 


Mr. LEGH : In view of the remark- 
able action of the right hon. Gentleman, 
may I ask if there will be any oppor- 
tunity of discussing it, his salary, unfor- 
tunately, not being on the Votes ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The hon. Member is 
as able as I am myself to judge from the 
forms of the House what opportunity he 
will have of raising the question. I can 


only say that, as far as I am _ personally 
concerne 1, no one would be better pleased 
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than I should be that this matter should 
be discussed. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : What 
is the practice of recent origin to which 
the right hon. Gentleman alludes ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The practice of recent 
origin was for the Lord Lieutenant to be 
the only person to send recommendations 
to the Chancellor of the Duchy. 

Mr. MACLURE (Laneashire, S.E., 
Stretford): Is it not the practice in 
every other county in England that the 
recommendation shall be made by the 
Lord Lieutenant alone ? 

Mr. BRYCE: In other counties the 
Lord Chancellor has the same functions 
as the Chancellor of the Duchy in 
Lancashire. 

Mr. LEGH : Is any portion of the 
correspondence confidential ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The letters which are 
not confidential are perfectly sufficient to 
show the whole case. I only qualified 
my answer for the reason that the names 
of the gentlemen I mentioned were in- 
cluded, and they were of course given 
confidentially, and there are two or three 
letters marked “ private” which passed 
between the Lord Lieutenant and my- 
self. The correspondence which will be 
produced consists of three official letters, 
and they fully show the whole matter. 

Mr. LEGH: I beg to give notice 
that I will move for the Papers. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON: Under the 
Statute, is it not the duty of the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy and not of the Lord 
Lieutenant to appoint the magistrates ? 

[No answer was given. ] 

Mr. MACLURE: If my hon. Friend 
does not move for the Papers I shall do 
so immediately after Easter. 

Mr. BRYCE: The hon. Member can 
if he likes move for them at once. 

Mr. MACLURE: I am sorry to say 
I am going to Malta on Saturday. 


MAGISTRATES AND POLITICS. 


Mr. H.L. W. LAWSON (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department whe- 
ther he is aware of the great dispropor- 
tion between Liberals and Conservatives 
on the Commission of the Peace for the 
County of Gloucester, where out of 260 
Magistrates only nine are of Liberal 
politics, while in the Eastern Division 
there is no Liberal on the Bench; and 
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whether the Lord Chancellor will con- 
sider the expediency of adding to the 
Commission ? 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity) : Before the right hon. Gentle- 
man answers, may I ask him if there is 
any official record of the polities of the 
Magistrates of Gloucester, and whether 
the right hon. Gentleman considers it 
consistent with the spirit of the Ballot 
Act to inquire how gentlemen exercise 
their political privileges ? 

*Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea): Is it 
not the case that the present Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Gloucestershire is still, in any 
intelligible sense of the term, a Liberal in 
polities ? 

Str J. DORINGTON (Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury) : Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware that the Lords Lieutenant of 
Gloucestershire have, for the last half 
century, been exclusively members of 
the Liberal Party; and has he received 
any complaints as to the administration 
of justice ; and, if so, whether there is 
any sufficient foundation for such com- 
plaints ? 

Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON: May I 
ask whether the late Mr. Winterbotham 
did not, on several occasions, bring the 
miscarriages of justice before the House 
in the form of questions; and whether 
the present Lord Lieutenant is not known 
as a Unionist ? 

Mr. MORE (Shropshire, Ludlow) : 
May I ask whether it is the duty of the 
Lord Lieutenant or of anyone else to seek 
for gentlemen to be recommended to the 
Commission of the Peace unless vacancies 
have been certified on the Magisterial 
Bench ? 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): What 
connection has polities with judicial ap- 
pointments ? If the principle of inquiring 
into the politics of Magistrates is to be 
adopted, will the polities of Judges of 
the High Court also be inquired into ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asguitn, Fife, E.) : In reference to the 
question put to me by the Member for 
Preston, in my judgment polities ought 
to have no connection whatever with 
appointments to judicial functions ; and 
that I gather to be the ground of my hon. 
Friend’s question. I am not aware of 
the precise proportion between the num- 
ber of Liberal and Conservative Magis- 
trates in Gloucestershire, though I have 
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no reason to doubt the accuracy of my 
hon. Friend’s figures. The Ballot Act, 
so far as I am aware, has no connection, 
direct or indirect, with the appointment 
of Magistrates or the exercise of their 
duties. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT: I did not sug- 
gest that the Ballot Act had anything 
to do with the appointment of Magis- 
trates. I asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he did not consider that the 
spirit of the Ballot Act would be infringed 
by inquiring how gentlemen exercised 
the franchise ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: We are not con- 
sidering the question of how these gen- 
tlemen vote, but the question of what 
their politics are. So far as the polities 
of the Lord Lieutenant are concerned, I 
am afraid I must confess total ignorance 
upon the subject, though I am credibly 
informed that the present Lord Lieu- 
tenant is not, and has not fora long time, 
been a Member of the Liberal Party. 

Sir J. DORINGTON rose again, but 
Mr. Asguiru did not give way. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
right hon. Gentleman is not bound to 
give way. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have no official 
knowledge of miscarriages of justice in 
Gloucestershire. As to the duties of a 
Lord Lieutenant being only to fill up 
vacancies, I am not aware -there is any 
rule as to that. 

Mr. FREEMAN-MITFORD (War- 
wick, Stratford): May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Gloucestershire is not, and has 
not been all his life, a staunch Liberal, 
although he is not one of those staunch 
Liberals who joined in the surrender to 
Home Rule ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The hon. Member 


had better ask the Lord Lieutenant. 


the Navy. 


BOOTS FOR THE NAVY. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Admiralty whether it is a fact 
that contracts to supply boots for the 
Navy have been given to the firm of 
T. B. Elley and Co., of Stafford ; 
whether he is aware that under previous 
contracts this firm has reduced wages 
and enforced conditions of labour con- 
trary to the recognised practice of the 
trade in that locality; whether he is 
aware that the workmen belonging to 
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this firm are at present on strike against 
reductions from their wages, which 
bring them below the current rate of the 
district ; and whether he will undertake 
that no further contracts shall be placed 
with this firm until they comply with 
the terms of the Resolution of this 
House of 13th February, 1891 ? 


*Tur SECRETARY to tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuurrLewortn, 
Laneashire, Clitheroe): Contracts for 
boots for the Navy have been given to 
Messrs. T. b. Elley and Co., and all 
have been very satisfactorily fulfilled. 
They hold no contract at the present 
moment. Allegations of the character 
stated in the question have been made to 
the Admiralty, but after full inquiry,and 
a complete aud satisfactory reply from 
Messrs. Elley, the Admiralty are of 
opinion that the terms of the Resolution 
of the House of Commons of 13th Feb- 
ruary, 1891, are complied with by this 
firm. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF OLDOFFENDERS. 

Mr. STEWART WALLACE 
(Tower Hamlets, Limehouse) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
beendrawn to acase tried at the Gloucester 
Assizes, when a sentence of 18 months’ 
imprisonment was inflicted on a girl for 
stealing the sum of 3d. ; and whether he 
will look into the case, with a view to 
mitigation or remission of such sentence ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: My hon. Friend 
does not 
but from 
only case 


give the name of the prisoner, 
inquiries I understand that the 
which at all corresponds to the 
description in the question is that of 
Ellen Jones. She is a woman of 49 
years of age, and is an old offender, 
having been several times previously 
convicted of theft and housebreaking, 
and once sentenced to seven years’ penal 
servitude. There is a wide difference of 
opinion among the judicial authorities of 
the country as to the proper mode of 
dealing with habitual criminals who are 
convicted of comparatively _ trivial 
offences, and while I am always ready 
to consider the special circumstances of 
particular cases, I cannot undertake the 
impracticable task of equalising the seale 
of punishment. 


Mr. Fenwick 
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Fishery Claims. 


SOLDIERS’ RATIONS. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he can state what changes 
have been introduced into soldiers’ mess- 
ing and rations at Aldershot in order to 
provide for a proper breakfast, dinner, 
and supper ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campsett- Bannerman, 
Stirling, &c.): No change has been 
made in the soldiers’ messing and rations 
at Aldershot, but a more varied system 
of treating and cooking them has been 
introduced ; while the so-called grocery 
ration, which the men pay for, has been 
bought on principles which allow of 
better meals being provided. The 


changes are too detailed for an answer in 
| this House; but a Paper entitled “ Memo- 
| 


randa on the Messing of the Soldier, to- 
gether with Appendices and a Minute by 
the Assistant Adjutant General, Alder- 
shot,” which has been sent to all com- 
manding officers, gives full particulars, 
If the hon. and gallant Member thinks it 
desirable to move for this document I 
shall be glad to present it. 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERY CLAIMS. 
Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 


the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether the claims of Mr, 
Baird and others against Sir Baldwin 
Walker, senior officer of the Newfound- 
land Fishery Protection Service, bave 
yet been settled ; and, if not, why not ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxtox, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
Yes, Sir ; they were settled and paid last 
December. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON : Have all the 
claims been settled which were practi- 
cally governed by the case of “ Baird v. 
Walker ” ? 

Mr. BUXTON: All the claims in 
Court were settled for a sum of 5,500 
dollars. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: Will 
money appear in the Estimates ? 

Mr. BUXTON: It has been paid 
out of the Newfoundland Estimate for 
1892-93. The sum was provided last 


the 


year, 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I shall call 
attention to this matter on another 
occasion. 
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NEWBATTLE COLLIERY ACCIDENT. 
Mr. A. C. MORTON : I beg to ask the 


Lord Advocate whether he will lay upon 
the Table a Copy of the Report of the 
Procurator Fiscal of Midlothian to the 
Crown Agent for Scotland, showing the 
result of his investigations into an acci- 
dent which took place at Newhbattle 
Collieries on the 20th January, 1893, 
whereby John Neesam, a workman, was 
killed ; and will he also produce the 
Report upon the same accident by Her 
Majesty's Inspector of Mines ? 

*THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Batrovur, Clackmannan, &c.): I can- 
not lay upon the Table a Copy of the 
Report of the Procurator Fiscal relative 
to this matter, as such Reports are 
confidential, containing as they do the 
results of inquiry made with a view to 
considering whether there is ground for 
criminal proceedings. It will be for my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department to say 
whether the Report by the Inspector of 
Mines can be produce. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Home Secretary now ? 
Mr. ASQUITH: The hon. Member 


must give me notice. 


THE IMPORTATION OF CANADIAN 
CATTLE. 

Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Agriculture 
whether, in consideration of the im- 
portance of British agriculturists, im- 
porters, and shipowners being able to 
make their arrangements for the ensuing 


season, he will now state what course | 


the Board intend to take with respect to 
the restrictions on the importation of 
Canadian cattle ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tne BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpyer, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): After the 
most careful consideration of the various 
facts which have been brought under my 
notice in connection with this matter, I 
have arrived at the conclusion that I 
should not be justified in restoring the 
privilege of free entry in the case of 
Canadian cattle until I am in possession 
of the additions! evidence which would 
be afforded by a systematic examination, 
extending over a reasonable and suffi- 
cient period, of the lungs of the eattle 
Janded here for slaughter at the port. 
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trust that the result of such an examina- 
tion may be to confirm the view that the 
requirement of slaughter at the port can 


the Rupee. 


be waived with reasonable security 
against the importation of diseased 
animals, in which case, and in the 


absence of any unfavourable news from 
Canada, I consider that I should be 


bound under the Statute to allow free 
eutry to be resumed. 
Mr. LENG: Can the right hon. 


Gentleman say how long the inquiry will 
take ? 

Mr. GARDNER: No; I cannot do 
that. It shall not be prolonged beyond 
the period absolutely necessary for 
the examination, and the more rapidly 
the cattle are brought in the more quickly 
will it be possible to come to a decision, 


GREENWICH AGE PENSIONS. 

CoLtoneL HUGHES (Woolwich): In 
the absence of the hon. Member for the 
Ecclesall Division of Sheffield, I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to carry into effect the recommen- 
dation of the Select Committee of the 
House ef Commons on Greenwich Age 
Pensions (1892) ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD tur AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Roperrtson, 
Dundee): The first recommendation of 
the Committee has already been acted on, 
The other, which involves a charge upon 
the Consolidated Fund, was also virtually 
aceepted by the late Board of Admiralty, 
aud the present Board are now consulting 
with the Treasury as to the best means 
of carrying it into effect. As it involves 
a charge upon the Consolidated Fund, 
legislation will be necessary. This reply 
applies also to the Question No. 25, asked 
by my hon. Friend the Member for Ports- 
mouth, and to one of which I have had 
private notice from the hon. Member for 
Devonport. 

Mr. BAKER (Portsmouth): When 
| may we expect legislation on the subject 
| to be brought in ? 





OF 


| Mr. E. ROBERTSON: That is a 
| question I cannot answer. 

THE FALL OF THE RUPEE. 

| Sm SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Cen- 


| tral) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
lof State for India (1) with reference to 
| the intimation by the Viceroy of India to 
the deputation of the Indian Services on 
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the 3lst January last, that the grievance 
arising from the depreciation in the rupee 
was one which the Government could 
not expect them to tolerate, but that the 
Government was obliged to await the 
Report of Lord Herschell’s Committee, 
whether there is any immediate prospect 
of a Report from that Committee ; and 
(2) whether in view of the urgency of 
the matter in regard to the efficiency of 
the Civil and Military Services of the 
Crown in India, the Secretary of State 
will arrange with the Indian Government 
to afford relief to those Services, or will 
consent to the appointment of a Select 
Committee of this House to inquire into 
the subject ? 








*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GeEorGeE 
Russett, North Beds.) : (1) It is 


hoped that the Report will be soon 
ready. (2) The effect of the fall 
in exchange on the position of the 
Services is under consideration in con- 
nection with the curreney question ; but 
it is impossible to separate the two sub- 
jects, nor would it be advisable, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of State, to act 
in anticipation of any decision which may 
be arrived at in respect to the currency. 


INDIAN INCOME TAX. 

Sr SEYMOUR KING: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether there is any truth in the 
report that the Secretary of State has 
sanctioned a proposal of the Government 
of India to levy the Indian Income Tax 
on pensions paid to its retired servants in 
England; and, if so, for how many 
years the Indian Government has paid 
pensions in England without imposing 
the Indian Income Tax ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
answer is No, Sir. 
LONDONDERRY PUBLIC ROADS, 

Mr. M‘GILLIGAN (Fermanagh, 
S.) : I beg to ask the Chiet Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland how many 
miles of public roads in County London- 
derry are out of contract and remain un- 
contracted for at the Summer Assizes, 
1892 ; is he aware that contractors refuse 
to tender to keep such roads in repair, 
although the prices charged for their 
maintenance is from 10 to 15 per cent. 
higher, according to the county sur- 
veyor’s statement, than has been the case 
for the past 10 years; is he aware 


Sir Seymour King 
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that the sum of £1,374 1s. 9d. of the 
money to be passed to the contractors, at 
the Spring Assizes for said county, was, 
by the directions of the county surveyor, 
re-presented by the Grand Jury ; will he 
explain what legal authority has the 
Grand Jury or county surveyor to re-pre- 
sent the said money ; is there an Act of 
Parliament for dealing with contractors 
who fail to properly carry out their 
contracts for keeping roads in repair ; 
and, if there is, does the county sur- 
veyor for the said county avail himself 
of the provisions of the Act in all cases ; 
if not, can he assign any sufficient reason 
for not doing so; does the county sur- 
veyor receive the full amount of money 
levied for the keeping in repair of those 
roads which are in his own hands; and 
does he supply the full quantity of metal 
mentioned in the presentment for these 
roads ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne) : I have called for a Report 
in reference to this matter, but in 
consequence of the engagement at Assizes 
of both the secretary to the Grand Jury 
and the county surveyor, 1 must ask that 
the question be postponed for a few 
days. 


THE GOLD COAST. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether the 
Governor of the Gold Coast has instruc- 
tions to report to the Colonial Depart- 
ment every six months ; and, if so, has 
he done so since the 28th July, 1891, 
and how often ; has he stated how many 
political prisoners are now confined in 
that Colony, and what are the causes of 
their detention ; are there any who have 
been tried by the ordinary law, and any 
who are detained under Ordinances of the 
Gold Coast Legislative Council ; and, if 
so, how many respectively ; have any 
died in confinement since 1883 ; and, if 
so, how many; has any Report been 
made as to the imprisonment of Geraldo 
de Lima and others who have been 
detained without trial ; have they been 
brought to trial or released ; and if still 
in prison, will they be tried by the 
ordinary law or released ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: The answer to 
the first question is in the affirmative. 
There are still five political prisoners de- 
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tained by the Gold Coast Government 
besides seven from Sierra Leone. They 
have not been tried under the ordinary 
law, but are detained under special 
Ordinances. Four prisoners have died in 
confinement since 1883. As regards the 
ease of Giraldo de Lima and the other 
prisoners, I fear that a complete answer 
cannot well be given within the compass 
of a reply across the Table, but I shall be 
very glad to send the hon. Member all 
the information he may require. 


STREET ACCIDENTS IN LONDON. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he can state the number of accidents 
caused by hooded vans in London during 
the year ; whether vans in which the 
driver is entirely surrounded on three 
sides are permitted in any other city in 
the country; what powers the police 
have to prevent vehicles plying the 
streets which are a source of danger to 
the public; and whether he will take 
measures to insure that in all vehicles 
plying the streets the driver shall be 
able to have a sufficient view at the sides 
to prevent danger of collision with 
other vehicles or of running over foot 
passengers ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The number of ac- 
cidents by covered vans in London and 
known to the police during the year 1892 
are 646—18 of which were fatal. I have 
no means of obtaining the information 
asked in the second paragraph. Except 
in the cabs and omnibuses the control of 
the police only extends to the manner in 
which vehicles are driven. 


DESTITUTE ALIENS. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH: I beg to 
ask the Secretary for Scotland whether 
his attention has been called to the case 
of “Wallace v. J. and A. Allan” in the 
Sheriff Court of Glasgow, in which it 
has been held that a Shipping Company 
which has carried back to this country 
a destitute alien (being an _ imbecile 
Russian Jew whom the Shipping Com- 
pany had transported from Bremen to 
New York), who was not allowed to land 
in America by the authorities there, 
acting under the powers of an Act of the 
United States dated 3rd March, 1891, 
was not liable in relief to a parish to 
which the alien subsequently became 
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chargeable ; whether, in view of this de- 
cision, there is anything to prevent 
Shipping Companies from turning adrift 
destitute aliens, rejected by the United 
States, at any of our ports to become 
chargeable on our rates ; and whether he 
is prepared to take any steps to prevent 
such a course of conduct from being 
pursued ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): The attention of the 
Scottish Office was called on the 13th 
instant to the case alluded to by the hon. 
Member and the Board of Trade was at 
once consulted. They are now consider- 
ing the subject. 


THE CLOCK TOWER. 

Mr. BROOKE ROBINSON (Dud- 
ley) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether the new signal 
light on the Clock Tower of the House, 
which is a dioptric lens of the second 
order, was procured by competitive 
tenders from the English and French 
constructors, in accordance with the 
practice of the Board of Trade with 
regard to lighthouse apparatus ; and, if 
not, for what reason a French firm was 
chosen to supply it, without any oppor- 
tunity having been given to any English 
firm to compete ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central) : I have been requested by 
my right hon. Friend to answer this ques- 
tion. Competitive tenders were not 
invited for the lens and apparatus for the 
new signal light. ‘The order was given 
by the Office of Works to Mr. J. R. 
Wigham, of the firm of Messrs. Edmund- 
son and Company, of Westminster and 
Dublin, who is the patentee of the light- 
house apparatus, which has been in use 
on the Clock Tower since 1872. 
SCHOOL TEACHERS SUPER- 

ANNUATION. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he has made arrangements with 
the Treasury so that provision will be 
made in this year’s Budget for a super- 
annuation scheme for the teachers of 
schools in Scotland ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I have laid 
on the Table to-day a Minute under 
which the amount available for pensions 
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to teachers in Scotland will be increased 
proportionately to the increase in England, 
by £830 a year. 


INDIAN RAILWAY SECURITIES. 

Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India whether the 
Secretary of State for India in Council 
has had under consideration the ex- 
pediency of applying to those Indian 
Railway securities which are authorised 
trust investments, and carry a guarantee 
by the Indian Government, the pro- 
visions of the Forged Transfers Acts, 
1891 and 1892; and whether he is 
aware that, for a premium of £500 a 
year, those Companies can collectively 
obtain insurance against any probable loss ? 
*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
question of applying the provisions of 
the Forged Transfers Acts of 1891 and 
1892 to the guaranteed Indian Railway 
Companies has been under the considera- 
tion of the Secretary of State in Council. 
An offer to insure these Companies from 
loss by forged transfers for an annual 
payment of £500 has recently been 
brought to the notice of the Secretary of 
State, who is awaiting the necessary 
communications on the subject from the 
Boards of the Companies. 


TELEGRAPHIC REGULATIONS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he will at once take 
steps to abolish the inconsistencies in 
counting words in telegrams ; and whe- 
ther, in view of the fact (amongst many 
other instances) that West Derby counts 
as two words, and West Kirby as one 
word, Rock Ferry as one word, New 
Ferry as two words, and Broughty 
Ferry as one word, he will give instruc- 
tions that all compound words, consti- 
tuting names of places or persons, shall 
in future be charged for as one word ? 


Tut POSTMASTER GENERAL‘ 


(Mr. Arxo_p Mortey, Nottingham, E.): 
The regulations laid on the Table of the 
House which relate to the names of 
places prescribe that “the names of all 
towns and villages shall be counted as 
one word each.” West Kirby and 
Broughty Ferry are counted in this 
manner. Rockferry and Newferry do 
not come within the description, but 
they} are commonly written as one word 
each, and they so appear in the Post 
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Office Guide; they are, therefore, 
accepted by the Department as one 
word when they are so written, The 
names of districts and roads are under 
the control of the Local Authorities, and 
need not be compound words. I do not 
think it would be advisable to allow such 
compound names as West Derby, which 
is the name of a district in Liverpool, to 
be charged for as one word, as it would 
lead to a serious loss to the Revenue. 


POSTAL SERVICE GRIEVANCES. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he will lay upon the ‘Table of 
the House the Report of the official 
deputed by him to examine into the truth 
of a petition, or stutement of grievances, 
sent in to him at the end of last year by 
certain clerks representing the major 
establishment of the Postal Service ; and 
whether he will appoint an independent 
committee, unconnected with the Post 
Office, to report to him with respect to 
the matters contained in the petition 
referred to, and particularly to the offer 
of the clerks to prove every oue of their 
allegations ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I presume the 
hon. Member refers to a_ statement 
emanating from Liverpool. If I am 
correct in this assumption, the matter 
referred to raised serious questions of 
discipline. I examined it most carefully 
myself, and am satisfied that the course 
which I took was the right one. I am 
responsible for the maintenance of 
discipline in the Department, and am not 
prepared to lay the Papers on the Table 
of the House. 


ISLAY SUBMARINE CABLE. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General why 
the submarine cable to Islay, which was 
broken on 10th February, has not been 
repaired ; and if he can say when com- 
munication will be restored, as the 
absence of telegraphic communication 
with the mainland is the cause of much 
inconvenience to the community in Islay, 
Jura, and Colonsay ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The cable ship 
of the Post Office has been at work on 
the East Coast of Scotland laying a 
eable to Inchkeith, and repairing the 
cable to Shetland, which was totally in- 
terrupted. She has, unfortunately, been 


much delayed by bad weather, but I 
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trust she will soon be able to return 


to London. She will then be got 
ready, without delay, for a trip to the 
West Coast of Scotland, in the course of 
which she will repair the cable to Islay. 


UNQUALIFIED PRACTITIONERS. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD (Marylebone, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he is 
aware that large numbers of unqualified 
persons habitually practise as medical 
men or apothecaries, or assistants thereof, 
in London and ether populous places ; 
whether the only power of preventing 
such persons from so practising is vested 
in the Society of Apothecaries under the 
Act 55 Geo, 3,c¢. 194, except in cases 
where such persons use titles prohibited 
by “The Medical Act, 1858,” s. 40; 
whether the Seciety of Apothecaries 
have ceased to use their powers under 
their Act for many years ; and whether 
he is prepared to consider the advisa- 
bility of conferring powers similar to 
those possessed by the Society of Apothe- 
caries upon the General Medical Council, 


whether he other 


or cau suggest any 
method of checking such unqualified 


practitioners ? 

*Mr. ASQUITH said that he was not 
aware of any means by which he could 
ascertain the extent to which unqualified 
persons practised as medical men or 
apothecaries in London or other populous 
places. The power of preventing such 
persons practising lay alone with the 
Society of Apothecaries, and that only, 
so far as practising as apothecaries was 
concerned. He was informed that the 
Society had not ceased to exercise its 
power, but he was not prepared to 
introduce legislation on the subject. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman state when last the 
Society of Apothecaries exercised this 

wer ? 





Mr. ASQUITH: I must ask for} 
notice of that. | 
GUNS IN INDIA. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, | 
W.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether there are at this moment 
nearly 200 muzzle-loading 9-pounder 
guns in the hands of the Royal Artillery 
in India ; whether these guns are of an 
obsolete pattern condemned many yexrs 
ago; and how soon a modern breech- 
loading gun can be supplied to the whole 
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of the Royal Artillery in India, provided 
that immediate orders be given to all 
establishments in the country capable of 
manufacturing them ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN ; 
The Royal Artillery in India have in 
their possession 120 muzzle-loading 
9-pounder field guns. These guns are not 
condemned as obsolete, though they are 
not of the latest pattern of field gun, 
The whole supply of the new guns 
could probably be produced in a year, if 
the Indian Government gave the order for 
them ; but this is a question for the con- 
sideration of the Indian Government, 
which would have to provide for the 
cost, 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : Is it not 
a fact that the Indian Government have 
already given an order for the guns ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 


That is not according to my information, 


Swaziland. 


DOONAHA WEST POSTAL SERVICE. 

Mr. MAGUIRE (Clare, W.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General if his 
attention has been drawn to the inconveni- 
ence caused by the want of a post office 
at Doonaha West, County Clare; and 
whether he is disposed to meet the views 
of the inhabitants in that respect ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: An application 
on this subject has been received only 
within the last few days, and I have 


directed inquiry to be made into it. I 
will inform the hon. Member of the 
result. 

WINDSOR BARRACKS WATER SUPPLY. 


Mr. HUDSON (Herts, Hitchin): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether, owing to the bursting of a 
water pipe during the winter in the 
Cavalry Barracks at Windsor, the supply 
of water was cut off or stopped, and the 
men were in consequence for several 
weeks unable to obtain a bath; and 
whether this state of things still con- 
tinues, or when it was remedied ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
The supply of water was interrupted 
during the severe frost, and, no doubt, 
some inconvenience was felt. The water 
supply was re-established before the end 
of January. 


SORDWANA AND SWAZILAND. 
Mr. LAWRENCE : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
on what grounds his Department has dis- 
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couraged the making by Mr. Van Laun, 
at his own risk, of detailed quantity 
surveys for the construction of a harbour 
at Sordwana, on the northern coast of 
Zululand, and a railway thence to Swazi- 
land ; why, in the face of the statement 
that the information at present in the 
hands of Mr. H. T. Van Laun is in- 
sufficient to enable the Crown Agents for 
‘the Colonies to judge of the cost of these 
works, the Colonial Office still persists in 
referring the matter to the Crown Agents; 
why the negotiations with Mr. Van 
Laun and Colonel William Jesser Coope 
have been so prolonged by the Colonial 
Office; whether he is aware that the 
Chambers of Commerce of Liverpool, 
Leeds, Birmingham, London, and Brad- 
ford have by resolution desired the con- 
struction of the harbour of Sordwana and 
its railway ; and whether, in spite of 
this consensus of commercial opinion, 
this important barbour is to be handed 
over to the South African Republic ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: Permission has 
not been refused to Mr. Van Laun to 
rake detailed quantity surveys for the 
proposed harbour and railway. But, 
as Mr. Van Laun stated that such a step 
would involve him ina large expenditure, 
the Secretary of State decided that the 
question of the practicability of the scheme 
and of the financial ability of Mr. Van 
Laun to find the necessary capital might 
be referred to the Crown Agents, in the 
usual course, for a preliminary Report, 
without requiring the detailed surveys to 
be first made. The negotiations on the 
subject have not been prolonged by the 
Colonial Office ; but Mr. Van Laun has 
not yet approached the Crown Agents. 
The Secretary of State has received 
various Memorials on the subject from 
divers Chambers of Commerce ; but he 
has not been furnished with the materials 
on which such Memorials have been 
based. There is no intention of handing 
over Sordwana Bay, which is part of 
Zululand, to the South African Re- 
public. 


THE REMOVAL OF DANGEROUS 
LUNATICS FROM WORKHOUSES. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to ask tie Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with reference 
to the new practice recently introduced 
with regard to the transfer of dangerous 
lunatics from workhouses to district 
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asylums in Ireland, whether hitherto, as 
a preliminary to such transfer, an order 
was first obtained from two Justices under 
the 30 & 31 Vict. ec. 118,s. 10, on a 
certificate from the dispensary doctor ; 
whether there has been any change in the 
law enabling this order and certificate 
to be dispensed with ; whether it is the 
practice now to transfer such lunatics in 
the same manner as if they were harmless 
pauper lunatics — namely, without a 
magistrate’s order, and on the certificate 
of the workhouse doctor merely ; and on 
what authority this change of practice is 
based ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not aware 
of any new practice respecting the 
transfer of dangerous lunatics in Ireland 
from workhouses to district asylums, 
Persons admitted to district asylums as 
dangerous lunaties require a committal 
order to be signed by two Justices, to- 
gether with a certificate of the dispensary 
medical officer. If the hon. Member is 
aware of any case in which there has 
been a departure from the law I will in- 
quire into it. 


THE BENDOURAN. 
Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (Middles- 


brough): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade if his attention has 
been called to the loss of the four-masted 
sailing ship Bendouran, and is he aware 
of the fact that she was a vessel carrying 
over 3,300 tons of cargo ; that she had 
four masts; that three of those masts 
were square-rigged, and had 15 sails, and 
15 fore and aft sails; that to stow a 
mainsail or a foresail ona ship of this 
size requires 12 men for each sail ; is it the 
fact that this vessel had only 27 hands, 
all told, and that it was composed as 
follows :—captain, three mates, boats- 
wain, carpenter, one cook, one steward, one 
cabin boy, first voyage 12 able seamen, and 
six apprentices ; and that the usual com- 
plement of hands fora ship carrying over 
3,000 tons of cargo is 42; has any 
inquiry been held into the loss of this 
ship; if not, why not ; and will he state 
whether it is his intention to direct any 
inquiry to be held into the alleged under- 
manning of this and other ships which 
have been missing ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpetta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): This ship is known to be 
missing. She is reported to have had a 
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eargo of 2,780 tons, and she had a crew 
of 27. It is not in my power to afford 
further information, beyond explaining 
that inquiry is not ordered in such a case, 
as the lack of evidence precludes all 
prospect of a useful result. The vessel 
was on her homeward voyage, and there 
is no evidence as to the cause of loss. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON : Will 
the Board of Trade appoint a Wreck 
Commissioner to inquire into the large 
number of vessels of this type lost in 
recent years ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I must ask for 


notice of that question. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether it is intended that, in the event 
of the Bill for the Government of Ireland 
becoming law, the number of Members 
in the House shall be permanently 
reduced ; and whether the Government 
propose to bring in a Bill to distribute in 
other parts of the United Kingdom the 
seats intended to be set free ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : 
No, Sir; the Government have no in- 
tention at present of introducing any 
Redistribution Bill in connection with 
the Home Rule Bill for Ireland. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: Then I may 
take it that the number of Members in 
this House will be permanently reduced. 

Str W. HARCOURT: I did not 


say so. 


THE INDIAN RUPEE, 


Mr. NAOROJI (Finsbury, Central) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India, with reference to the 
intimation of the Viceroy of India to the 
deputation of the Indian Services, on 
3lst January last, that the grievance 
arising from the depreciation of the rupee 
was one which the Government could 
not expect them to tolerate, whether the 
Viceroy in making such intimation had 
given, and whether the Secretary of 
State for India will give, consideration to 
the burden that will be added to the 
already existing heavy burden, caused 
by the depreciation of the rupee, from 
whieh the taxpaying people of India are 
suffering ; and whether the Secretary of 
State for India will submit the matter to 
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the consideration of this House before 
adopting any decision ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: In con- 
sidering the position of the members of 
the Indian Services owing to the fall in 
the gold value of the rupee, the effect 
upon the taxpayers of India of any 
measures that may be adopted will 
necessarily be borne in mind. On the 
second question, I must refer my hon. 
Friend to the answer I gave him on the 
16th February respecting the currency 
question, which must be considered in 
connection with the subject of compen- 
sation. 


FINING A DUBLIN STOCKBROKER, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, 
during the late Administration, the Lord 
Lieutenant ordered any Dublin stock- 
broker to be fined ; and, if so, was the 
fine gazetted, and when ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : I understand that 
in May, 1890, the Committee of the 
Dublin Stock Exchange reported to the 
Lord Lieutenant of the day that a member 
of their society had violated one of the 
rules of the Exchange approved by his 
Excellency under a certain statute, and 
they asked the Lord Lieutenant for his 
sanction for the infliction of a fine. That 
sanction was accorded and the fine was 
inflicted. It does not appear to have 
been gazetted, and I do not understand 
why it should be. 


CHIMNEY SWEEPERS. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
the police have any statutory power to 
refuse to grant or renew certificates under 
“The Chimney Sweepers Act, 1875,” to 
persons who have been convicted of 
burglary, theft, or other felony ; and 
whether complaints have reached him 
that persons who have been so convicted 
carry on the business or trade of chimney 
sweepers, and thus have special facilities 
for committing crime ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: There is no statu- 
tory power such as that mentioned in the 
first paragraph. I understand that no 
complaints on the subject have come to 
the knowledge of the police. 
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THE DEER FOREST COMMISSION. 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether it is intended to give crofters, 
cottars, and others opportunities for 
submitting statements and giving evi- 
dence before the Deer Forest Com- 
mission, with respect to grievances 
occasioned by deer forests, grouse pre- 
serves, and sheep runs ; and whether the 
Commissioners will make arrangements 
to give due notice of their intended visit 
to the districts concerned ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The Com- 
mission have instructions to inquire 
whether any and, if any, what, land in 
the crofter counties now occupied for a 
deer forest, for other sporting purposes, 
or for grazing on a large scale, is capable 
of being profitably utilised by crofters or 
other small tenants. Naturally, they 
will receive evidence from all competent 
sources, whether crofter or landlord, 
which bears on this subject. I have 
little doubt that is how they will read 
their Commission. The Commissioners 
will give due notice of their visit to any 
district. 


THE HOWARD DE WALDEN CASE. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been called to the case of “ Howard 
de Walden v. Howard de Walden,” tried 
before Sir Francis Jeune and a special 
jury ; and whether, inasmuch as the 
verdict of the jury involves the con- 
clusion that the evidence imputing mis- 
conduct to Lady Howard wes procured 
by perjury and subornation of perjury, 
he will take the necessary steps for 
bringing to justice the persons guilty of 
these crimes; and whether the right 
hon. Gentleman is aware that Sir Francis 
Jeune has ordered the documents to be 
impounded ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I believe it is a 
fact that the documents have been im- 
pounded. I have communicated with 
the learned Judge, and am in consultation 
with the Attorney General on the 
subject. 


ARSON AT LURGAN, 
Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware that 
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on the 22nd January last the hay yard 
of a farmer named William Taylor, 
residing near Lurgan, was burned, and 
that two farmers, named Daniel Campbell 
and Joseph Campbell, supplied District 
Inspector Gray, of Lurgan, with a state- 
ment to the effect that they saw Taylor 
himself set fire to some of the stacks, 
and why the police have not taken any 
steps to prosecute Taylor on a charge of 
arson ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : It is reported that 
an action for slander has been brought by 
Mr. Taylor arising out of the burning of 
his hay, and pending the hearing of 
this action it is not advisable to make 
any statement. 


DUBLIN RATE COLLECTORS, 


Mr. WILLIAM KENNY (Dublin, 
St. Stephen’s Green) : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has 
been called to the case of Mr. R. M. 
Richardson, an officer receiving £120 a 
year, with a bonus of £10, in the De- 
partment of the Collector General of 
Rates in Dublin, who has been retired 
after 14 years’ service, at 10 days’ notice, 
on a superannuation allowance of £6 10s., 
under “The Dublin Corporation <Act, 
1890,” while of seven officers retired 
under the Act five were awarded two- 
thirds of their salaries as retiring allow- 
ances; and if he will state on what 
grounds Mr. Richardson was awarded 
only one-twentieth of his salary and 
bonus; and whether he will re- 
consider Mr. Richardson’s claim, with 
the view of granting him a more equit- 
able retiring allowance ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : lam informed that 
Mr. Richardson’s appointment as warrant 
officer in the Collector General’s Depart- 
ment is dated 8th May, 1890, and that 
his office was abolished from the Ist 
January last in consequence of the Cor- 
poration taking over from that date the 
collection of the municipal rates. Mr. 
Richardson then had but two years 
service towards pension, and his case was 
dealt with under the terms applicable to 
a Civil servant with less than five years 
pensionable service, whose office is 
abolished. The other officers referred to 


had many years of service, and were 
awarded two-thirds of their emoluments, 
because these were the terms usually 
awarded to officers appointed to the 
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Collector General’s office as far back as 


they had been. Mr. Richardson, before 
his appointment in 1890, was in the 
private employment of his predecessor 
for 12 years. He was not during this 
period in any sense an officer of the De- 
partment, and whatever remuneration he 
received was paid to him out of the 
private pocket of the previous warrant 
officer. 


BANKRUPTCY OFFICIALS, 

Mr. BROOKE ROBINSON: I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he can say upon what 
principle it is that Official Receivers in 
Bankruptcy are prohibited from accept- 
ing political agencies or appointments of 
that character, and also from being either 
County or Town Councillors, whilst 
Registrars of County Courts, whose 
duties are in many respects very similar, 
are placed under no restrictions what- 
ever ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The salaried 
Official Receivers are permanent Civil 
servants of the Crown, and to these the 
Rules of the Civil Service undoubtedly 
apply. The unsalaried Receivers are in 
a different position, and at the time of 
appointment several of them held muni- 
cipal offices, and have continued to do so. 
The Registrars of County Courts are not 
within the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Trade. 


THE HONG KONG LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL. 

Mr. BEITH (Inverness, &e.) : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies if a formal protest has been re- 
ceived at the Colonial Office from all of 
the unofficial members of the Legislative 
Council of Hong Kong against the Third 
Reading and passing of the Appropria- 
tion Ordinance for 1893 (Ordinance 
No. 12 of 1892) in which they affirm 
that the sums included for salaries and 
official expenses were much in excess of 
what was necessary, and what the 
Colony could afford ; if such sums for the 
salaries, &c., were included by the Com- 
mittee of Council over-ruling the decision 
of the Finance Committee, which had 
passed resolutions amending the Esti- 
mates for 1893, and reducing the corre- 
sponding items in the Appropriation 
Ordinance; and if, in view of this pro- 
test and the known depressed condition 
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of affairs in the Colony, the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies will grant the 
prayer of the protestors, that an inde- 
pendent Commission be appointed with 
full power to investigate and report on 
the condition of affairs in Hong Kong 
and the relative cost of the administra- 


© 


tion ? 


Mr. 8S. BUXTON: The answer to 
the first part of the question is in the 
affirmative. As regards the second part, 
the facts are as therein stated; but it 
should be noted that the increases of 
salary of which complaint is made, which 
date from 1891, were sanctioned by Lord 
Ripon’s predecessor on the recommenda- 
tion of a Committee almost entirely com- 
posed of unofficial members of Council. 
With regard to the third part of the 
question, while Lord Ripon cannot assent 
to the reduction of the salaries of the holders 
of office, he is fully alive to the fact that 
the expenditure on establishment in 
Hong Kong is very high, and he is 
taking measures, consistently with respect 
to the claims of existing officers, to re- 
duce it. The question of an inquiry is 
under his consideration. 


Surveys. 


GOLD COAST SURVEYS. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether it is true that Sir 
Brandford Griffith has proposed an 
official survey of railway routes within 
the British protectorate on the Gold 
Coast; if so, what are the proposed 
routes to be surveyed; is it also true 
that Captain Irvine Long, of the Royal 
Engineers, has been appointed to the 
command of the surveying expedition ; 
and whether he is to be accompanied by 
an armed escort of Houssas, and what is 
the necessity of such an escort ? 

Mr. BUXTON: A preliminary 
survey is about to be undertaken with a 
view to ascertain the most practicable 
and expedient route for a railway or rail- 
ways in the Gold Coast Colony. The 
question of what routes shall be surveyed 
will be decided in conference between 
the Governor and the officer in cHarge 
of the survey—namely, Captain J. Irvine 
Long, R.E. It will be, of course, the 
Governor's duty to take such precautions 
as he may deem necessary to secure the 
safety of Captain Long and his party. 
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THE KANAKAS. 

Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether any 
of Her Majesty's ships on the Australian 
Station have been specially charged with 
the duty of supervising the recruiting of 
Kanakas; and whether any official 
Report has yet been received from the 
Admiral in command on the Australian 
Station as to the working of the new 
Regulations adopted by the Parliament 
of Queensland for the recruiting of 
Kanakas for the sugar plantations of that 
Colony ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Some of Her Majesty’s ships on the 
Australian Station are annually employed 
among the Pacific Islands, and among 
their duties is that of preventing abuses 
in recruiting labourers. No Report has 
been received from the Commander-in- 
Chief as to the working of the regula- 
tions issued by the Governor of Queens- 
land in May, 1592, in pursuance of the 
Pacific Island Labourers Acts, 1890-92. 


NEW CALEDONIA. 

Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the late Right Hon. 
W. B. Dalley, P.C., when acting 
Premier of New South Wales, brought 
under the notice of Her Majesty's 
Government the embarrassing condi- 
tion of New Caledonia in relation to 
the Australian Colonies; whether Mr. 
Dalley submitted any proposals or sug- 
gestions with a view to the acquisition of 
New Caledonia by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, if so, whether there is any objec- 
tion to stating the general tenor of such 
proposals or suggestions ; and whether it 
is on record that the French Government 
expressed a willingness to cede New 
Caledonia to the British Crown in 
exchange for the Falkiand Islands ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The Parliamentary Paper, 3839, 
of 1884, laid by the Colonial Office, 
shows that the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government was called to the 
serious consequences resulting to the 
Australian Colonies from the transporta- 
tion of relapsed French criminals to New 
Caledonia, but the answer to the two last 
paragraphs of the hon. Member's ques- 
tion is in the negative. 
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ALLEGED MISCARRIAGE OF JUSTICE 
AT CIRENCESTER. 

Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been called to an alleged miscarriage of 
justice at the Cirencester Petty Sessions 
on the 6tb inst., in a case of assault on a 
labourer named Hulbert by a billsticker 
named Lucy, which was dismissed by the 
local Bench ; and, if so, whether he will 
take any action in the matter ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The case was dis- 
missed because the Magistrates, after 
careful investigation, thought the evidence 
was insufficient to support the charge. I 
have, under such circumstances, no power 
to interfere. 


THE LOCAL VETO BILL. 

Mr. HULSE (Salisbury) : I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, in view of the decision of the 
Government not to proceed with the 
Second Reading of the Home Rule Bill 
before Easter, an opportunity can be 
given to the House to discuss the Liquor 
Traffic (Local Control) Bill before that 
date; and whether he can name an 
approximate date when the Second 
Reading of that measure will be sub- 
mitted to the House and _ proceeded 
with ? 


Mr. BOLITHO (Cornwall, St. Ives) : 
May I ask whether, in view of the im- 
possibility of dealing with the many Bills 
on this subject during the present Session, 
the right hon. Gentleman will consider 
the advisability of referring them to a 
Committee in order that the question 
may be dealt with on a comprehensive 
basis and a settlement promptly arrived 
at ? 

Sur W. HARCOURT : In answer to 
the question of the hon. Member for Salis- 
bury, I have thankfully to acknowledge 
his anxiety for the rapid progress of the 
measures of the Government. How 
soon I may be able to gratify his eager- 
ness in so good a cause I am unable to 
say, but I hope the incidents of yesterday 
may have given him some satisfaction 
and slake his thirst for rapid legislation. 
But his proposal is hardly consistent with 
that of the hon. Gentleman behind me, 
because he proposes a Committee, which 
perhaps would rather delay than facilitate 
the progress of the measure. I am only 
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able to say that as soon as we can pro- 
ceed with that measure we shall be very 
glad to do so, and we have great hopes 
of success. I do not think it is a sort of 
measure that could be satisfactorily dealt 
with by a Committee. 

Mr. HULSE: May I assume that 
this Bill is not going to be pushed 
forward, and that it is the intention of the 
Government to drop it forthwith ? 

[No answer was given. } 


PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENT HALLS. 


Mr. HULSE: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment if his attention has been called to a 
recent conviction of Thomas Chilvers at 
the Clerkenwell Police Court, on the 
prosecution of the London County 
Council, for unlawfully keeping open a 
place of public resort for the purpose of 
public music without having obtained a 
County Council certificate ; and whether 
he will call the attention of the London 
County Council or direct the police to 
prosecute in the case of a number of 
places of public resort unlicensed, in 
which concerts and entertainments were 
announced in the Press to be given last 
Sunday ? 

*Mr. ASQUITH said, that his attention 
had not been previously called to this 
case. Where there was no actual dis- 
orderly conduct or immorality the police 
did not take action, but left such things 
to be dealt with by the inhabitants of the 
district. He did not think it would be 
advisable that the police should depart 
from the ordinary practice. 

THE PROPOSED CESSION OF 
SWAZILAND, 

Mr. BOSCAWEN (Kent, Tonbridge): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he is 
aware that all English residents in 
Swaziland and in the Transvaal are 
unanimously against any consent being 
given by Her Majesty’s Government to 
the cession of Swaziland to the South 
African Republic, even with the consent 
of the Queen of the Swazis ; whether he 
is aware that letters which are sent 
from British residents in Swaziland 
are sometimes detained or opened by 
officials of the South African Republic ; 
if he can state what guarantee could be 
obtained for the protection of the interests 
and rights of British subjects in 
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Swaziland which would not have to be 
enforced by war; if he can state what 
necessity there is for the cession of 
Swaziland to anyone, beyond the carry- 
ing out of the bargain made by Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes for the undisturbed advance of 
his Chartered Company into Mashona- 
land, as stated in Blue Book, No. C. 
6201, page 14; and if he is aware that 
the present Representative of the British 
Commissioner in Swaziland has reported 
to the High Commissioner at the Cape 
that if Swaziland is handed over to the 
Boers there will be bloodshed ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: It is possible 
that English residents in Swaziland might 
be opposed to being governed solely by 
the South African Republic ; but it is 
not probable that English residents in 
the Transvaal are opposed to the altera- 
tion of the present system of adminstra- 
tion in Swaziland. As regards the 
second question we have no information 3 
but if the hon. Member will furnish 
particulars inquiry will be made. The 
guarantees for the protection of the 
interests and rights of British subjects in 
Swaziland will form an important element 
in the forthcoming Conference. The 
question of the future Government of 
Swaziland has not been raised by Her 
Majesty’s Government ; but they are 
bound by the pledges of their Pre- 
decessors in Office to discuss the matter 
with the South African Republic before 
the end of three years from August 1890, 
with a view to meet as far as possible 
the wishes of the latter. The Secretary 
of State is not aware that the present 
Representative of the British Commis- 
sioner in Swaziland has reported to the 
High Commissioner at the Cape to the 
effect stated in the question. 


Imports. 


YARN IMPORTS. 

Mr. WHITELEY (Stockport): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade the quantity of Continental 
dyed and undyed yarns, also Continental 
woollen and worsted yarns, imported into 
this country during the year 1892, and 
during the months of January and 
February 1893 ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : It is not possible 
to give the information asked. Imported 
yarns, whether woollen or cotton, are no: 
divided into “dyed” and “undyed” in 
the import list, nor are woollen and 
worsted yarns distinguishel, The details 
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of the imports of cotton, linen, and 
woollen yarn for 1892 will be found in 
the Annual Statement of Trade which will 
be issued in a few weeks. 

BURLINGTON HOUSE COLONNADE, 

Mr. WHITMORE : I beg to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works whether 
the Board of Works will accept the pro- 
posal of the London County Council and 
co-operaic with it in the removal and re- 
erection of the stones now lying in 
Battersea Park, which formerly composed 
the Colonnade of Burlington House ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I have not 
been able to promise to submit to Parlia- 
ment a Vote for £1,000 towards the cost 
of the re-erection of these stones. It 
would, I think, be a purely Metropolitan 
work. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 
Baron HENRY pve WORMS (Liver- 
pool, East Toxteth): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
that the highest military 


is aware 
and naval authorities in this country, 
sitting on the Royal Commission 


to inquire into the expediency of allow- 
ing the proposed Channel Tunnel to 
be made or examined as witnesses, ex- 
pressed a decidedly adverse opinion on 
strategic and national grounds ; whether 
he is further aware that the annual 
notice of opposition to the Channel 
Tunnel Bill, although given by the 
representative of the Board of Trade, as 
responsible for the control of railways, 
has hitherto always been given with the 
direct concurrence of the War Office 
and the Admiralty ; and whether he can 
state that the naval and military authori- 
ties responsible for the defence of the 
country have in any way modified the 
views held and expressed by them, as 
before referred to, and have advised the 
Board of Trade to withdraw all opposition 
to the Bill and to support it ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The important part of the question is in 
the last paragraph, to which my answer 
is in the negative. 

Baron H. pe WORMS: My question 
is do the Government, in face of the views 
of the military authorities, intend to 
allow this scheme to proceed ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The question was, had they modified 
their views. I answered that in the 
negative. 

Mr. Mundella 
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Baron H. pe WORMS: Then I will 
ask whether the Report of the Committee 
made to the House on the Channel 
Tunnel Bill was not to the effect that 
the majority of the Committee were of 
opinion that Parliamentary sanction 
should not be given to submarine com- 
munication between England and France, 
and that 13 naval and military witnesses 
were of the same opinion, only one 
expressing a contrary opinion; and 
whether, in view of this fact, Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to sanction 
the Channel Tunnel ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Iam not answering for Her Majesty's 
Government. Any question on that 
score had better be addressed to my 
right hon. Friend. 


Baron H. pe WORMS: I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman this question— 
whether the War Office have not always 
expressed the gpivion that such works 
would be dangerous ; and whether the 
right hon. Gentleman, as head of the 
War Office, cannot speak on behalf of 
the Government and say whether he does 
or does not agree with that ovinion ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
What does the right hon. Gentleman 
mean by the War Office? The naval 
and military authorities are now of the 
same opinion as hitherto, and that is 
against the Channel Tunnel. How often 
am I obliged to say that in order to 
make the right hon. Gentleman under- 
stand ? 


THE ACHILL RAILWAY WORKS. 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): 


I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 


whether he is aware that on the 
4th instapt a young man named Michael 
M‘Clean was compelled to leave off 
working on the Achill Railway works 
because on the previous night he had 
signed a Petition against the Home Rule 
Bill ; and whether he will take steps to 
protect M‘Clean and others in the exer- 
cise of their rights as citizens ? 


*Mr. J. MORLEY : I understand that 
the statements in the first paragraph are 
true so far as they go, but they do not 
tell the whole story. The civil engineer 
in charge informed the men they would 
be discharged if they interfered with 
M‘Clean who returned to his work on 
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the 6th inst., and has been working ever 
since. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) : In view 
of the general inquiry made in the secoud 
paragraph of the question, I beg to ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman will 
instruct the police to report to the In- 
spector General any cases which come 
under their notice of persons being dis- 
charged or subjected to injury or loss for 
refusing to sign Petitions ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: That is a ques- 
tion which requires consideration, and I 
will give it consideration. 


MAJOR JEKYLL AND THE 
NATIONALISTS. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the Nationalist Convention 
recently held in Dublin was attended by 
Major Jekyll, the private secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; 
and whether it is usual for the private 
secretary of the Queen’s Representative 
in Ireland to attend Party political 
demonstrations ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I will also ask 
whether the atteution of the right hon. 
Gentleman has been called to the fact 
that at the Unionist meeting held in | 
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*Mr. J. MORLEY: I have been in- 
formed of this, and I received the infor- 
mation with some regret. 


in Kerry. 


THE IRISH CONSTABULARY AND HOME 
RULE. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether there is any 
objection to members of the Royal Irish 
| Constabulary signing Petitions for or 
against the Home Rule Bill, seeing that 
the measure seriously affects the future 
| of the Force ? 


*Mr. J. MORLEY : The Constabulary 
Code contains a Rule which states that— 
“Tt cannot be too strongly or frequently 
impressed upon both the officers and men of the 
establishment that, as its character and efficiency 
would be seriously injured by even a suspicion 
_ of its partisanship, the expression or any cther 
manifestation of political or sectarian opinions 
! on the part of any members of the Force is most 
| strictly forbidden.” 
| That is the Rule in the Code, but, of 
| course, if any members of the Constabu- 
'lary think their position or prospects 
likely to be affected, it is open to them to 
submit through their officers to the 
| Government any representation they may 
| consider necessary in their interests. 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 





Dublin this week another Viceregal | W.): May I ask whether, as under the 
official chose to declare his colours on | Government of Ireland Bill the establish- 
the Tory side ? | ment of the Constabulary is to last only 
*Mr. J. MORLEY : No, Sir; I have | six years, that Rule against partisanship 
not heard of the Viceregal official who is to be enforced throughout that time? 


has declared his colours on the Tory! *\{R. J. MORLEY : I should think so; 
side. As to the question on the Paper, put really the right hon. Gentleman is as 
the hon. Member has been misinformed. ; wel] able to interpret the Rule as I am. 
Major Jekyll, private secretary to his |] should think that whether the Con- 
Excellency, informs me that the report | stabulary is to last for six years or not, 
is entirely untrue, and that he was not _so long as it remains as it is now, the 





present at the Convention referred to. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I feel bound 
to say that the question is not on the 
Paper as I handed it in, but no doubt it 
was revised properly. What I desired 
to ask was whether the information was 
conveyed by The Evening Telegraph, a 
Government organ ? 

Mr. SEXTON: May I inquire 
whether the right hon. Gentleman has any 
information that at a political meeting at 
Trinity College this week a Judge of 
the High Court of Justice—Mr. Justice 
Warren—attended and spoke, as a Judge 
of the High Court of Justice, against the 
Home Rule Bill ? 


| Rules of the Code will be applied. 


MALICIOUS INJURIES IN KERRY. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he can give 
the number of applications for compensa- 
tion for malicious injury made at the 
recent Kerry Assizes with the results, 
and if he can classify the applications 
and indicate the nature of the offences ? 

Mr. SEXTON: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman at the same time give the 
corresponding information for the preced- 
ing two years ? 

K2 
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*Mr. J. MORLEY: There were 39 
applications for compensation for 
malicious injuries at the recent Kerry 
Assizes. Compensation was granted in 
26 of these cases, classified as follows :— 
Killing and maiming animals, eight ; 
incendiary fires, 12 ; injuries to property, 
five; assaulting and injuring a police- 
sergeant, one. In 13 cases compensation 
was refused, and the classification of these 
is as follows :—Killing and maiming 
cattle, six; incendiary fires, six; in- 
juries to property, one. At the Kerry 
Spring Assizes of 1892 compensation for 
malicious injuries was applied for in 38 
cases, and granted in 37—[ Nationalist 
Cheers |—the classification of the latter 


being :—Incendiary fires, 17; maiming | 


cattle, 15; injuries to property, five. At 
the Kerry Spring Assizes of 1891 com- 
pensation for such injuries was applied 
for in 40 cases and granted in 39, the 
classification of these latter being :— 


Incendiary fires, seven ; maiming cattle, | 


26 ; injuries to property, six. 


THE IRISH LORD CHIEF JUSTICE ON 
CRIME, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the address of the 
Lord Chief Justice of Ireland to the 
Grand Jury of County Mayo, as reported 


in The Irish Daily Independent of | 


Saturday last, in which an increase in 
the class of serious crime is reported, and 
in which the Judge stated, with regard to 
the failure of the County Inspector of 
Police to report a case of unlawful 


assembly, that it caused a very nasty, | 


uncomfortable, and disagreeable feeling to 
a Judge to have these things come out 


by special inquiries, and by putting | 
special requisitions ; and that, whatever | 


might be the reason, there was no men- 
tion of this unlawful assembly on the 
record before him ; and whether he can 
state the name of the County Inspector 
of Mayo, and if be has been called upon 
to offer any explanation of his conduct ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The Judge did, 
I believe, make the observation. Contrary 
to the usual practice, he took the figures 
for the W inter Assize to the Spring Assize, 
instead of those for the Summer Assize to 
the Spring Assize. The case did not 


appear on the return presented to the 
Judge by the County Inspector, because 
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the constabulary did not consider the 
gathering an unlawful assembly, nor was 
it ever reported to the Executive Go- 
vernment as an unlawful assembly. It 
is laid down in the Code that none but 
offences recorded as such at headquarters 
should be included in the return furnished 
to the Judge. What occurred at the 
meeting was not considered sufficiently 
important to record, because the intended 
meeting on the farm had been prevented, 
and because nothing happened at or after 
the meeting which, in the opinion of the 
constabulary, deserved to be officially 
reported. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
May I inquire whether this meeting was 
not reported as a meeting specially 
/ summoned to boycott a man who had 
| taken an evicted farm ; whether stones 
, were not thrown at the police, who had 
eventually to draw their batons; and 
whether such a meeting was not an un- 
lawful assembly ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: A meeting was 
originally arranged to intimidate a man 
who had gone on to an evicted farm, but 
the police interfered, and the meeting 
was not allowed to be hehki near the 
farm. It is quite true that after the 
dispersion of the meeting a body of men 
did throw stones at the constabulary and 
the constabulary drew their batons ; but 
the judgment of the police on the spot 
was that, as the meeting had been pre- 
vented, as no injury had been done by 
the stone throwing, and as they had not 
to use their truncheons, they were 
justified in not reporting it as an unlaw- 
ful assembly. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is it the custom of 
the English Judges to cross-examine the 
_ police on their Reports ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not able 
| to answer the question. 
Mr. SEXTON: Perhaps the Home 

Secretary will say whether it is the 
| practice in England for Judges at Assizes 
_to cross-examine the police with respect 
to the official Reports to be presented at 
the Assizes ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: No, Sir; I have 
never heard of such a thing. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.) : 
Do they ever have to deal with a similar 
set of circumstances ? 








[No answer was given. ] 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN IRELAND. 


Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if, in 
view of the impossibility in some country 
schools in Ireland of maintaining the 
average of attendance required under the 
existing rules relating to assistant 
teachers, he would consider the ad- 
visability of recommending an extension 
of the rule regulating average attendance 
to two years, instead of, as at present, 
two consecutive quarters, for assistant 
teachers of long standing in the service 
of the Board of National Education ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : As already stated, 
the Irish Government, in 1879, con- 
sidered 70 as the minimum average daily 
attendance that would require the aid of 
anassistant teacher. ‘The Commissioners 
have no intention of proposing any 
alteration in the Rule then made at the 
instance of the Irish Government, or any 
change in the liberal provisions existing 
in the Rules—namely, for two quarters’ 
pay after the average has fallen below 
70, and for even further periods of in- 
dulgence in cases of epidemic, severe 
weather, or such like causes of excep- 
tional and temporary nature. 


THE BOMBAY CIVIL SERVICE. 


Mr. CARSON: I beg to ask the 
Under Seeretary of State for India 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the slow rate of promotion in the 
Revenue Branch of the Bombay Civil 
Service ; whether there are members of 
the said branch, of over 20 years’ ser- 
vice, who have not yet attained the posi- 
tion of permanent heads of districts, 
while the average time in the other 
Presidencies is about 14 years; what is 
the cause of the difference ; and whether, 
under the circumstances, it would be 
possible to employ those whose promo- 
tion has been blocked, in political or 
other appointments, directly under the 
Government of India ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: Yes; the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of State has fre- 
quently been drawn to the slow rate of 
promotion in the Revenue Branch of the 
Bombay Civil Service. There are five 
members of that branch, of over 20 years’ 
service, who have not yet attained the 
position of permanent heads of districts ; 
but of these one is serving under the 
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Government of India as Census Com- 
missioner, and two others are officiating 
as heads of districts. It is doubtful 
whether the average service, before at- 
taining the position of head of a district 
in other Provinces, is so low as 14 years. 
The principal cause of the slowness of 
promotion hag been the over-recruitment 
in the years 1867-70, the effects of which 
are gradually passing away. The choice 
of officers from the various local services 
for employment under the Government 
of India is a matter which must be left 
to the discretion of that Government. 


Envelopes. 


TRAWLING IN THE FIRTH OF CLYDE. 

Mr. BIRKMYRE (Ayr, &c.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland what 
protection is given against steam trawling 
vessels to the fishermen along the lower 
reaches of the Firth of Clyde; and 
whether a systematic watch is main- 
tained upon those vessels with a view to 
the prevention of their fishing within 
the prohibited waters, the spoiling of the 
nets of the coast fishermen, and the in- 
jury to the breeding grounds of the 
fish ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The Fishery 
Board possess a sailing cutter, the 
Vigilant, whose headquarters are at 
Rothesay, and whose duty it is to patrol 
the Firth of Clyde from Greenock to 
Campbeltown and Stranraer. Every 
effort is made to prevent trawling. 

Mr. BIRKMYRE: I may tell the 
right hon. Gentleman the vessel might 
just as well be stationed at Portsmouth 
as at Rothesay, for all the good it can do 
in this direction. 


INCOME TAX ENVELOPES. 


Mr. MOWBRAY (Lancashire, Pres- 
ton) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether persons making a@ 
return of Income Tax to the Surveyor 
of Taxes through the post are required 
to stamp their envelopes ; and whether 
the form of Income Tax paper could not 
be so printed as to be folded up with the 
name of the Surveyor on the outside and 
forwarded free of postage, in the same 
way as the Demand Forms for Papers in 
this House ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
The Post Office requires postage to be 
paid on all letters sent through the post 
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to surveyors of taxes by the public. The 
Income Tax papers contain printed 
matter on all four sides, and, though the 
printing might possibly be rearranged, I 
do not think it necessary to allow the 
papers to be sent free of postage. 





FREE EDUCATION PETITIONS. 


Mr. SIDEBOTHAM § (Cheshire, 
Hyde) : I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion whether any inquiry is made by the 
Education Department into the origin of 
and method of obtaining signatures to 
the Petitions for free education sent to 
the Department under the provisions of 
Clause 5 of “* The Elementary Education, 
Act, 1891"; whether the Department 
would recognise any distinction between 
a Petition voluntarily signed by the in- 
habitants of a district and a Petition ob- 
tained by means of a house-to-house 
canvas, which could be shown to include 
the names of persons who were unaware 
of the real object and ultimate result of 
the Petition, and who on becoming aware 
withdrew their names; and whether, 
after the Department has demanded that 
the number of free places specified in the 
Petition shall be provided in the district, 
there is any fixed period during which a 
further demand upon that district will 
not be made ? 

Mr. ACLAND: Whatever may be 
the manner in which the signatures to a 
Petition for free education are obtained, 
it is the duty of the Department to take 
action upon it under Section 5 of the 
Act of 1891 ; and consequently it is not 
the practice of the Department to make 
an inquiry into the origin of, and method 
of obtaining signatures to, a representa- 
tion under that section. The Depart- 
ment, however, inquire whether the 
signatures are genuine; and if any 
parents subsequently withdraw their 
signatures the Department do not, of 
course, require free places to be provided 
for the children of such parents. The 
Department have no power under the 
Act to say that further claims will not 
be met for some fixed time after a speci- 
fied number of free places have been 
required to be provided. 


SWAZILAND. 


Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the Govern- 
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ment will undertake not to agree to any 
arrangement with the South African 
Republic, concerning Swaziland, until 
the terms have been submitted to the 
House of Commons ? 

Mr. BUXTON : Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment cannot give the undertaking 
required, but Parliament will be given 
the earliest practicable opportunity of 
judging of any action Her Majesty's 
Government may take in the matter. 


OVERCROWDED WORKMEN'S TRAINS, 


Cartats BOWLES (Middlesex, 
Enfield): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade if he is prepared to take 
any steps for preventing the overcrowding 
of workmen’s trains on the Great 
Eastern Railway between Enfield and 
London ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Between 4.40 
a.m. and 7.50 a.m. 13 trains arrive at 
Liverpool Street from either Enfield: or 
Lower Edmonton. Of these, eight are 
2d. trains and five are half-fare trains. 
It appears that certain trains are more 
popular than others and thet there is a 
pressure upon these, It is not a ques- 
tion that I have any power to deal with. 


LEE-MITFORD RIFLES. 

Cartain BOWLES: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War what 
are the relative prices of the Lee-Mitford 
rifles manufactured at Enfield and at 
Sparkbrook ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley): Would the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman allow me to answer the 
question. The cost for the current 
year cannot be given accurately, as the 
accounts have not been made up. For 
the two years ended last March there 
was a difference of Is. in favour of 
Sparkbrook. The cost varies necessarily 
according to the output of the respective 
factories, and too much importance 


| should not be attached to any difference 


that may be shown in the cost accounts, 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Bir- 
mingham, Rordeslev) : May T ask whe- 
ther, in calculating the cost, the interest 
on the outlay upon land, buildings, 
machinery, and plant was included ? 

Mr. WOODALL: The accounts for 
the two factories had been made up on 
the same principle. 
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The Loss of the 
Mr. J. COLLINGS: My question 


was whether the interest upon the cost 
of the plant, land, buildings, and 
machinery of the two establishments 
was included in the cost of production ? 

Mr. WOODALL: The right hon. 
Gentleman ought to be satisfied with my 
assurance that the accounts of the two 
establishments are kept on the same 
principle. 

Mr. A. CHAMBERLAIN (Worces- 
ter, E.): May I ask whether interest is 
charged upon the cost of the land in 
both cases ? 


Mr. WOODALL: Not upon the 
cost of the land. 
Mr. A. CHAMBERLAIN: Then, 


of course, there is a very distinct pre- 
ference given to Enfield ? 

An hon. Member: Is it not a fact 
that other things besides rifles are manu- 
factured at Enfield ? 

Mr. WOODALL: It is _ perfectly 
true the manufacture of sword blades 
and other things is also carried on there. 
As a matter of fact, during the past year 
two-thirds of the machinery for manu- 
facturing rifles has been standing idle. 


SHOP HOURS ACT. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment when the Return “Shop Hours 
Act, 1892 (Inspectors),” ordered on 
6th February, is likely to be in the 
hands of Members; and whether there 
is any prospect that this Return will be 
presented and distributed before the 
Debate on the Motion of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University 
of London, of which notice has been 
given for Tuesday, 21st March ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHE HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. H. Grapstone, Leeds, W.): 
The Local Authorities have not sent in 
all their Returns, and the Return will not 
be ready by the 21st inst. It may, 
therefore, be «a convenience to hon. 
Members if I give the result of the 
Returns up to the present :—Four 
counties have appointed 15 Inspectors ; 
45 have not appointed any; four have 
the matter under consideration ; seven 
have not yet replied ; 35 boroughs have 
appointed 48 Inspectors; 191 have not 
appointed any ; 15 have the matter under 
copvsideration ; 60 have not yet replied. 
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LAND IMPROVEMENT LOANS IN 


IRELAND. 
Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, §.): 


Il beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he has received reso- 
lutions from Public Bodies in Ireland in 
reference to the rates of interest for 
loans for the improvement of land in 
Ireland ; and whether the Treasury will 
take into account the agricultural de- 
pression and the reduction in the rate of 
interest payable by the Government since 
those loans were granted, with the view, 
by a reduced rate of interest and the 
extension of the time for repayment, of 
making the payment of the instalments 
easier ¢ 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : No, Sir ; I have 
not been able to trace any such reso- 
lutions ; but I must point out that the 
reduction in the rate at which the Govern- 
ment can borrow since the time at which 
the loans were granted is irrelevant to 
the question, the rate of interest fixed for 
borrowers being of course determined 
with reference to the rate at which the 
Government could borrow at the time. 
I may also add that the terms of re- 
payment, being fixed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, cannot bealtered without legislation, 


THE LOSS OF THE ROUMANIA. 


Mr. MACLURE: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether, 
in view of the fact that the boats be- 
longing to the steamship Roumania had 
apparently not been put into the water 
for six months prior to her sailing, and 
that they were found at the moment of 
emergency to be unworkable, and that, as 
it would appear from the late inquiry, it 
is the practice of some ships to put the 
life-belts in the cabins when in port and 
to remove them from the cabins when at 
sea, the Board of Trade are prepared to 
give such directions to their Surveyors as 
shall insure to passengers by licensed 
vessels the same security as is granted to 
those by emigrant ships ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Board of 
Trade have no statutory power to compel 
masters of vessels to carry their boats 
outboard, and in many instances this 
would not be practicable. The attention 
of the Board's Surveyors has been 
directed to the recommendations as 
to the stowage of life-belts contained 
in the Report of the official inquiry 
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into the Roumania casuaity. It would 
not be possible to extend to all steam- 
ships holding passenger certificates the 
system of survey before every voyage. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Cannot 
the Board of Trade point out the de- 
sirability of carrying the boats outboard ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: In some cases it 
would not be practicable. 


MAIL SERVICE DELAYS. 

Mr. SCOTT MONTAGU (Hants, 
New Forest): 1 beg to ask the Post- 
master General if he could state to the 
House how many times during the last 
year mails were unable to be embarked 
or disembarked at Queenstown owing to 
stress of weather, and also at Plymouth, 
and what approximate delay was oc- 
easioned by the mail vessels being 
obliged to proceed to the next ports ; 
and whether any such delays have ever 
arisen at Southampton in connection 
with embarking or disembarking the 
mails ? 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: May I 
also ask whether, in comparing the re- 
lative merits of the two ports—Queens- 
town and Southampton—he will inquire, 
as far as Southampton is concerned, how 
many times the mails have been delayed 
by fogs in the Channel ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I will inquire as 
to that. In reply to the question on the 
Paper, I have to sxy that there was 
only one instance in which an out- 
ward steamer was prevented by stress of 
weather from calling at Queenstown. 
The mail which she should have taken is 
computed to have lost nearly five days 
by having to wait for the next steamer. 
There were five occasions on which 
homeward steamers were prevented by 
the same cause from landing mails at 
Queenstown. The effect of this was not 
the same for all destinations. Some 
Jetters were delayed, while others gained 
considerably. No similar case is on re- 
<ord in connection with mails intended 
to be landed or embarked at Southampton 
or Plymouth. 

Mr. SCOTT MONTAGU : I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General if he could 
state to the House what is the quickest 
time on record for the delivery of mails 
from the General Post Office, New York, 
to the General Post Office, London, via 
Queenstown and vié Southampton re- 
spectively ? 

Mr. Mundella 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. A. MORLEY : The best infor- 
mation which I can give the hon. Mem- 
ber on the subject of these passages is 
to be found in the Return moved 
for by the hon. Member for Dundee 
for three consecutive years. The Return 
for 1892 will shortly be laid before Par- 
liament. The transit times, however, 
are taken from embarkation at the port 
of departure to receipt by the Post Office 
at the port of arrival. I have no record 
of the transit times from the New York 
Post Office to that of London. 
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SIR HENRY BLAKE. 

Mr. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether it is at 
his own request that Sir Henry Blake, 
Governor of Jamaica, has been relieved 
of the important duty of presiding over 
the Legislative Council of the island ; 
and whether he will lay upon the Table 
of the House the correspondence which 
passed between Sir Henry Blake and 
the Colonial Office on the subject ? 

Mr. BUXTON: It was upon the 
suggestion of Sir Henry Blake, the 
present Governor, that the Governor of 
Jamaica was relieved of the office of 
President of the Legislative Council. I 
will consider whether the correspondence 
can be given. 


JUSTICES’ CLERKS, 

Mr. OWEN (Cornwall, Launceston) : 
I beg toask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he is 
aware that it is the frequent practice for 
Justices’ Clerks in England and Wales 
to act for licensed victuallers and others, 
in regard to the purchase or sale of 
public-houses, situate in the Petty Ses- 
sional Divisions in which they exercise 
their official functions, and even to pre- 
pare the notices to lead to the transfer 
of the licences of such public-houses, and 
afterwards to Act in Court and advise 
the Justices upon the applications for 
such transfers, and in regard to com- 
plaints against the same public-houses 
respecting which they have heen pre- 
viousiy concerned as solicitors for private 
clients ; whether he is aware that it is 
also the frequent practice for the clerks 
to the Justices, who advise Magistrates 
sitting in Petty Sessions as to sending 
cases for trial, to act as solicitors for the 
prosecution at Quarter Sessions or 














Highland Parochial 


Assizes, and to derive fees from the 
prosecution which follows when such 
cases are so sent on their advice; and 
whether he is prepared, by legislation or 
otherwise, to prevent Justices’ Clerks 
from acting in their private capacity in 
cases which are likely to come before the 
Magistrates te whom they act as clerks ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: I have no informa- 
tion concerning the frequency of the 
practice referred to in the first question, 
but the statement of the hou. Member is 
probably accurate, inasmuch as Justices’ 
Clerks are almost always solicitors, 
aud sometimes the only solicitor of 
standing in a district. In answer to the 
second paragraph, the practice is pro- 
hibited, so far as clerks in boroughs are 
concerned, by Sub-section 3 of See. 159 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882 ; but 
the prohibition does not extend to 
Justices’ Clerks in counties. The ques- 
tion of the expediency of such extension 
has been frequently considered ; there is 
much to be said in favour of it, but the 
practical difficulty is, as I have already 
said, that in many rural districts the 
Justices’ Clerks are the only solicitors of 
any standing, and interference with their 
private practice would not be conducive 
to the administration of the law. The 
extent of the practical evils resulting 
from the present system is doubtful, and 
I am not at present prepared to under- 
take to propose legislation, but I will 
confer with my hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General with a view to 
further consideration of the subject. 
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SHERIFFS’ CLERKS AND POLITICS, 
Mr.CROMBIE: I beg to ask the Lord 


Advocate whether his attention has been 
called to the advertisement of a meet- 
ing of the Inverness Liberal Unionist 
Association, to be held at Inverness to- 
night, at which Sir Henry C. Mac- 
andrew is announced to speak ; whether 
Sir Henry C. Macandrew is Sheriff 
Clerk of Inverness; and whether it is 
admissible for such an official to inter- 
fere in Party polities ? 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) : 
May I ask whether, considering that all 
these meetings wind up with singing 
“God Save the Queen,” the right hon. 
Gentleman intends to censure Govern- 
ment officials who protest against the 
dismemberment of the Empire ? 
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*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: I have no 
information on the point. In reply to 
the question on the Paper, I have to say 
that an advertisement of the nature indi- 
cated in the question has been shown to 
me. Sir Henry C. Macandrew is Sheriff 
Clerk of Inverness-shire. Having re- 
gard to the important duties which 
Sheriff Clerks have to perform in con- 
nection with Parliamentary elections, I 
think it better that they should not take 
part in political meetings—at all events, 
within their counties. The considera- 


‘tions which my right hon. Friend the 


Secretary for Scotland mentioned on 
10th February, in giving an answer with 
respect to Sheriffs, appear to me also to 
apply to Sheriff Clerks. 


ALLEGED TELEGRAPHIC DELAYS, 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether he is aware that 
a telegram handed in at Leicester at 
10.30 am. on 10th March was not 
delivered to the addressee, William 
Campbell, fish merchant, Plockton, until 
6.15 p.m. the same day, and that in con- 
sequence of the delay Mr. Campbell 
suffered great loss and inconvenience ; 
and whether, under the circumstances, 
the Post Office will make some com- 
pensation to Mr. Campbell for his loss, 
and take such steps as may be necessary 
to prevent a similar occurrence ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I am informed 
that Mr. Campbell was at sea when the 
telegram arrived, and that, on his return 
to Plockton, it was delivered to him; 
but the matter calls for further inquiry, 
and, as soon as this is completed, I will 
communicate with the hon. Member. 


HIGHLAND PAROCHIAL MEDICAL 
OFFICERS 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether it is a fact 
that under existing arrangements money 
expended by Highland Parochial Boards 
on erecting houses for parochial medical 
officers has to be repaid in one year ; and, 
if so, whether steps will be taken to 
allow the payments to be spread over a 
term of years so as to enable poor dis- 
tricts to provide suitable accommodation 
for their medical officer ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: This ques- 
tion only appeared on the Paper this 
morning. It would be very convenient 
if hon. Members would, if possible, give 
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three days’ notice for Scottish questions, 
as the Scottish Office in London is not 
over-mauned, and has to communicate 
with Departments in Edinburgh and 
with Local Authorities all over Scotland 
with reference to the matters which hon. 
Members bring before me. 


THE VOLUNTEER DECORATION. 


Mr. ALPHEUS MORTON: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to recognise the services of 
non-commissioned officers in Volunteer 
corps in the same manner as they have 
the commissioned officers ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I stated my views on this question in 
introducing the Estimates. The matter 
is one for consideration. 


NON-RESIDENT MAGISTRATES. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, in consequence of his 
having stated that the Lord Chancellors 
have not considered non-residence as a 
reason for removing a Justice from the 
Bench, and that exemption would not be 
made in a special case, whether steps 
will be taken to remove from the roll the 
33 Justices of the Peace for Ross and 
Cromarty who reside in other parts of 
Scotland, India, the Continent of Europe, 
and England ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: No one but 
a Lord Chancellor can remove Justices 
from the roll, and the hon. Member has 
stated in his question the practice which 
Lord Chancellors have adopted. 


COUNTY COUNCILLORS’ TRAVELLING 
EXPENSES. 

Dr. MACGREGOR _ (Inverness- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether he will advise the 
Government of the desirability for such 
an amendment of the Local Government 
Act as will permit of payment being 
made to County Councillors of their 
travelling expenses, if not also for their 
services to the public ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : This matter 
will be considered when a Bill is intro- 
duced to amend the Local Government 
of Scotland. 


FINES ON KERRY FISHERMEN. 


Srr THOMAS ESMONDE: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 


Sir G. Trevelyan 
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to Swaziland. 


Lieutenant of Ireland whether eight 
fishermen of Brandon, County Kerry, 
have been sent to gaol owing to their 
inability to pay the fines and costs im- 
posed upon them for fishing in the Owen 
More and Cloghane Rivers ; and whether, 
in view of the poverty of these men and 
the exceptional circumstances of their 
case, the authorities will consent to their 
release ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I am “informed 
that seven fishermen were committed to 
prison in default of the payment of fines 
imposed upon them for illegal fishing, 
and that in the cases of six of these their 
term of imprisonment, which was for 
one week, will expire either to-day or to- 
morrow. As regards the seventh, he 
was committed to prison for two consecu- 
tive terms of seven days each. One of 
these has just expired. He was released this 
morning from the other on the payment 
of the fine and costs. 


COLONEL MARTIN'S MISSION TO 
SWAZILAND. 

Baron HENRY pve WORMS: I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether the interview 
which Colonel Martin, the British Com- 
missioner, was to have had with the 
Queen Regent of Swaziland has now 
taken place, and whether the message 
which Sir Henry Loch sent to the Queen 
Regent through Colonel Martin, te the 
effect that the projected meeting between 
Sir Heury Loch and President Kriiger 
would probably decide the fate of Swazi- 
land, has been so delivered ; whether he 
adheres to the statement that such com- 
munication was a personal one, and was 
not made in pursuance of any instruc- 
tions from Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and, if so, whether Her Maijesty’s 
Government repudiate it ; whether he 
will now state that, before the Treaty of 
1890 is allowed to lapse, and before any 
fresh arrangements are made by Her 
Majesty’s Government, or any agreement 
is entered into with the Transvaal 
Government, Papers will be presented, 
and an opportunity given to the House 
to express its opinion on such policy ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : Without 
accepting the description of the message 
given by the right hon. Member, I 
have to reply that the interview has 
taken place. I adhere to the statement 
I made that the communication was a 
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personal one from the High Commis- 


sioner, Sir Henry Loch. There is no 
question of repudiation. The High Com- 
missioner was acting within his powers 
in making the communication which he 
did ; and, now that the full text of the 
message has been received, it has been 
approved by Her Majesty’s Government. 
Her Majesty’s Gevernment cannot give 
the undertaking required in the last para- 
graph of the question; but Parliament 
will be given the earliest practicable 
opportunity of judging any action Her 
Majesty’s Government may take in the 
matter. Papers cannot be presented at 
present, as such a course would be pre- 
judicial to the interests of the negotia- 
tions. 


THE IRISH NATIONAL EDUCATION 
OFFICE, 

Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he will explain 
why the clerks in the National Education 
Office, Dublin, are only granted a half- 
holiday every alternate Saturday instead 
of every Saturday, as is the case in other 
public offices in Dublin ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: By Order in 
Council of 19th August, 1890, Section 
6, it is prescribed that— 

“ Officers who are required to attend seven 
hours a day shall be allowed a half holiday on 
alternate Saturdays, provided that the Heads of 
Departments in which such officers are serving 
are satisfied that the state of public business 
will permit.” 

The Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion have applied this regulation, and 
they know of noother rule on the subject. 


THE AGRICULTURAL RETURNS. 


Mr. LAWRENCE: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
why the Agricultural Returns up to 4th 
June last have only just now been printed, 
while in former years they were published 
in September or October; and what is 
likely to be the date of their publication 
in future ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: Under the 
arrangement sanctioned last year, the 
Agricultural Returns are now issued in 
three stages: A preliminary summary is 
published in August, and in October a 
complete abstract is issued showing the 
acreage under each kind of crop, and the 
number of animals under each head in 
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each county of Great Britain,and in each 
division of the United Kingdom. This 
statement contains the information which 
agriculturists and others chiefly require 
for practical purposes, and under the new 
arrangement we are able to supply the 
particulars referred to at a much earlier 
date than was previously the case. The 
annual volume recently issued contains 
the full details from which the summary 
and statement previously published were 
made up, together with many comparative 
statistics of a supplementary character. I 
think the hon, Member will find that under 
the plan now adopted we are able to furnish 
in a convenient form more complete in- 
formation as to the statistical position 
both at home and abroad, and yet at the 
same time to place agriculturists in 
possession of the information of the 
greatest importance to them at the earliest 
possible date. 


Contracts. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS, 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): 1 beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether it is the intention 
of the Government in the case of all 
Government contracts to conform to 
the Resolution thereupon which was 
unanimously adopted by the House of 
Commons upon 13th February, 1891 ; 
and whether it is the case that hitherto 
the conditions imposed by that Resolu- 
tion have been enforced only upon 
contractors whose work is executed 
within the United Kingdom, while their 
foreign competitors have been exempted 
from its operation ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT : The Govern- 
ment have conformed, and will conform, 
to the general spirit of the Resolution 
referred to. But I need hardly repeat 
what I said the other day—that the 
Resolution has no relation whatever to 
the purchase by the Government of goods 
manufactured abroad. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman be good enough to 
answer the second paragraph of the 
question ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I am not 
aware that there has been any contract 
made for goods abroad. The question 
the other day had reference to goods 
purchased in England which had been 
manufactured abroad. 
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Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I was 


not referring to that question. I want 
an answer in general terms to the second 
paragraph of the question. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I really have 
no knowledge of the practice with refer- 
ence to contracts made abroad. 

Mr. T.M.HEALY: May I ask whether 
the right hon. Gentleman is aware that 
the late Government declined to cease 





supplying Swedish matches to this 
House ? 
Coroner HOWARD VINCENT 


(Sheffield, Central): I wish to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to state to 
what the Resolution refers if not to 
articles purchased by the Government 
manufactured abroad ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : To something 
entirely different. 

Cotone. HOWARD VINCENT : 
To what then ? 

[No answer was given. ] 


CORTICINE. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy, &c.): I 
beg to ask the Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, with reference to the forms 
issued from the Admiralty by which 
manufacturers are invited to tender for 
the supply of “corticine” floorcloth, 
whether he is aware that the use of the 
term ‘“‘corticine” excludes from com- 
petition English and Scottish linoleum 
manufacturers ; and whether, in view of 
the fact that linoleum commands a higher 
price in the open market than corticine 
flooreloth, such alteration will be made in 
the Schedule issued as may make it 
possible for linoleum manufacturers to 
estimate for Admiralty requirements ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The Schedule is at present headed 
“Corticine,” but this does not preclude 
English and Scotch manufacturers of 
linoleum from competition. They are, 
indeed, invited to tender. To prevent 
any possible misconception the Schedule 
will, in future, be entitled “Corticine or 
Linoleum.” 


IRISH CONSTITUENCIES. 

Mr. THEOBALD (Essex, Romford): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he will 
grant a Return of the number of electors 
in each of the constituencies in the Ist 
schedule of the Government of Ireland 
Bill ? 
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Spanish Coasts. 


*Mr. J. MORLEY : The fullest avail- 
able statistics in regard to the Ist and 
2nd schedules of the Government of 
Ireland Bill will be found in a Return 
circulated a few days ago—House of 
Commons Paper, No. 104. 


BOUNTIES AND HOME RULE. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BART- 
LETT (Sheffield, Ecciesall) : ] beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether it will be possible, under the 
“ Home Rule” Bill, for the Irish Parlia- 
ment to grant bounties in favour of Irish 

roducts ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: There is no 
provision in the Bill respecting bounties, 
and such a practice is not contemplated 
to be within its scope. 

Mr. TOMLINSON : 
hibited ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: There is no 
provision in the Bill about it. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that bounties did not come within 
the scope of the Bill. The answer seems 
to be most enigmatical. I will, there- 
fore, ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether the establishment of bounties 
is forbidden by the Bill, and, if not, how 
the Irish Parliament is to be prevented 
from establishing bounties ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I have already 
said there is no provision in the Bill 
dealing with bounties, and that they 
were not contemplated as being within 
the scope of the Bill. I am unable to 
add anything to that answer. 


Is it pro- 


LIGHTING ON THE SPANISH COASTS. 


Mr. CAYZER (Barrow-in-Furness) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether, having regard to the 
large loss of life and property on the 
coast of Spain and Portugal, and to the 
fact that he is advised that an improved 
system of lighting would conduce to the 
greater safety of ships, he will name the 
lights on this coast, which, in the opinion 
of his advisers, require improvement ; 
what improvement they recommend in 
each case; and if any new lights are 
recommended by them, what is to be 
their description and position ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am unable to 


give the information asked for with 
respect to lights on the coasts of foreign 
Governments. 
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Mr. CAYZER: Am I to understand 


the right hon. Gentleman will take no 
steps in this matter ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: As I told the 
hon. Gentleman the other day, represen- 
tations have been sent to the Foreign 
Office. We have no power to survey the 
coasts of other nations. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: When were 
those recommendations made, and were 
they communicated to the Governments 
of Spain and Portugal ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I cannot answer 
that without notice. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether, having regard to the opinion 
repeatedly expressed by the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General, the Public 
Accounts Committee, and the Treasury, 
and also to the fact that the Ordnance 
Vote has always recently been intro- 
duced before the end of the financial 
year, he will place the estimate for the 
Ordnance Factories as a first Order upon 
the Paper before the Easter Recess ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The answer to this question is furnished 
by the Notice Paper of to-day. There 
is no sufficient reason for taking this 
Vote as the first Order. 


SCOTTISH COUNTY COUNCILS. 

Mr. HOZIER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary for Scotland what legal 
authority he had for permitting, as in the 
case of Ross-shire, the payment out of 
the rates of the travelling expenses of 
County Councillors attending County 
Council meetings ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I explained 
to the House the view taken by the 
Scottish Office on the question of pay- 
ment of expenses by County Councils. 
That view has been embodied in a 
Circular and goes to-day to all County 
Councils in Scotland. No expenses of 
County Councillors have been sanctioned, 
or will be sanctioned, except in accordance 
with that Circular. The advice on 
which a Minister acts is a matter for 
himself alone. 

Mr. HOZIER: Was the advice given 
on the 28th December legal or illegal ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : It was not 
advice on which eventually we acted. 
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Mr. HOZIER: Is the letter with- 
drawn ? 
Sir G. TREVELYAN  : Of course it 


is. 


OFFICIAL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR 
NEXT-OF-KIN. 

Mr. F. TRESS BARRY (Windsor) : 
I beg to ask the Attorney General 
whether his attention has been called to 
an advertisement in Zhe Times of 13th 
February, 1893, requiring the next-of- 
kin of the late Henry Thomas Coghlan 
(who died intestate) to prove their claims 
at the chambers of Mr. Justice Kekewich 
on or before the 11th day of March, 
1893, or in default thereof to be peremp- 
torily excluded; whether he is aware 
that the said Henry Thomas Coghlan 
left personalty valued at more than 
£678,000, and that letters of administra- 
tion have been granted to Sir H. D. 
Broughton, Baronet, one of the next-of- 
kin; whether he is also aware that the 
chief clerk, the administrator’s solicitors, 
aud the administrator's sureties, have 
received notice that one of the next-of- 
kin is residing at an address at present 
unknown, but which will shortly be 
known, in New Zealand, and that the 
chief clerk has declined to grant any ex- 
tension of time for allowing next-of-kin 
in the Colonies to be communicated with ; 
whether, in view of the fact that it would 
take 13 weeks for the advertisement to 
reach New Zealand and for the receipt in 
London of a claim despatched in con- 
sequence of such advertisement from 
New Zealand, or nine weeks more than 
are allowed by the chief clerk, he will 
take steps to obtain an extension of time 
for claims to be sent in from the Colonies 
in this case ; and whether he will recom- 
mend that, in view of the large number 
of Her Majesty’s subjects who have 
emigrated to the Colonies, a sufficient 
period should in future be allowed, in 
cases of official advertisements for next- 
of-kin, to permit of next-of-kin in the 
Colonies being communicated with ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Cares Russet, Hackney, 8.): The 
facts are substantially as stated in the 
first two paragraphs. As to the third, 
no formal application for extension of 
time was made, but the solicitor was in- 
formed by the chief clerk that he had no 
authority to alter the time. The chief 
clerk added that any application for ex- 
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tension of time made in the ordinary way 
would be duly considered. I wish to add 
that neither the Government nor this 
House has any control over judicial pro- 
ceedings. The Judges decide upon their 
own responsibility in the matters that 
come before them according to law as 
they understand it, subject to appeal. 





IRISH HARBOURS. 


Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT : I’beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, under the provisions of the 
Government of Ireland Bill, Kingstown 
and other Irish harbours which have an 
Imperial value and importance in con- 
nection with the Naval, Military, and 
Potal Services, will be maintained at the 
expense and under the control of the 
British or the Irish Government ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: Clause 25 of the 
Bill will allow arrangements to be made 
dealing with this question. 


PROPOSED RAILWAY FROM SORDWANA 
TO SWAZILAND. 


Sm GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the British Government have 
granted permission for a railway from 
Swaziland to the coast to be made on 
behalf of the Government of the South 
African Republic, south of 27° of south 
latitude ; whether the Crown Agents for 
the Colonies have come to any decision 
on the proposal to build a railway from 
Sordwana Bay to Swaziland by an 
English syndicate ; whether he is aware 
that deposits of valuable steam coal have 
been discovered near the coast on the 
line of the proposed railway; and 
whether he will now lay upon the Table 
any further Correspondence on the sub- 
ject ? 

Mr. BUXTON : The only agreement 
with the South African Republie on this 
subject is contained in Articles 11-21 of 
the Convention of 1890 (C-6217), 
entered into by the late Government, 
under which the South African Republic 
were accorded the right to make arrange- 
ments for the construction of a railway 
from Swaziland to Kosi Bay. As regards 
the second point, the representative of 
the promoters of the scheme for the con- 
struction of a railway from Sordwana 
Bay across Zululand was referred some 
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time ago, in the ordinary course, to the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, in order 
that they should report to the Secretary 
of State as to the practicability of the 
scheme and the financial resources of its 
promoters. The promoters have not, 
however, as yet communicated with the 
Crown Agents. As regards the third 
question, the Secretary of State has no 
official information on the sulject. If 
the hon. Member cares to move for 
Papers on the subject, they will be pre- 
sented. 


THE KERGUELEN ISLANDS. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreigu Affairs whether he can 
lay upon the Table any further Papers 
concerning the annexation by France of 
the Kerguelen Islands ; whether such 
annexation of islands, situated some 
thousands of miles from any other French 
settlement, will be recognised by the 
Powers unless made effective by actual 
occupation ; and whether he can state 
the purpose for which these islands have 
been annexed, ? 

Sir E. GREY: There has been no 
Correspondence on the subject, and Her 
Majesty’s Government are not in a 
position to express an opinion on the 
points raised in the second and third 
paragraphs of the question. 


THE POLICE AND SANITARY 
COMMITTEE. 

Mr. PERKS (Lincolnshire, Louth) : 1 
wish toask the Chairman of the Committee 
of Selection a question of which I have 
given him private notice. It is, whether 
his attention has been called to the fact 
that the Select Committee on Police and 
Sanitary Regulations Bills, which consists 
of nine Members, was unable to form a 
quorum on Tuesday and Wednesday last 
to consider a Bill appointed to be taken 
on those days; whether the Blackpool 
Improvement Bill, which was fixed for 
Tuesday and subsequently for Wednesday, 
was consequently postponed until 
Tuesday next; whether a large number 
of provincial witnesses, who had come up 
to town to give evidence before the U'om- 
mittee, were obliged to return to the 
country without being heard; and 
whether in future, when the Committee 
appoints a day for hearing Private Bills, 
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they will take some effective steps to 
secure a quorum ? 

Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY (Oxford 
University) : The matters referred to in 
the question of the hon. Member are not 
such as come under my special cognizance 
as Chairman of the Committee of Selec- 
tion. I believe the facts are as stated, 
and that no quorum of the Police and 
Sanitary Committee was formed on 
Tuesday or Wednesday. The Committee 
of Selection appointed that Committee on 
March 3, in pursuance of a Resolution of 
the House passed on March 1, Their 
duty with respect to that Committee is 
to select nine Members, who choose their 
own Chairman, determine the order in 
which the Bills are taken, and regulate 
their own proceedings. A large propor- 
tion of the Members appointed this year 
are experienced Members of the House, 
who have served on the Committee in 
former Parliaments. It is much to be 
regretted that the promoters of the 
Blackpool Bill suffered inconvenience, 
but the Police and Sanitary Committee 
is now fully constituted, and I believe 
that an adequate attendance of Members 
will be secured on Tuesday next, and 
there is every prospect of the business 
referred to that Committee being 
transacted with promptitude and despatch 
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PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen's) : 
In regard to the statement which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is about to 
make as to Publie Business, I wish to 
ask the right hou. Gentleman whether 
the Government will give plenty of time 
for the consideration of the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, because it is a measure in 
which many Members of the House are 
interested ? 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether the Uganda Vote will be taken 
first, if the Suppiementary Vote is put 
down for Friday ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): Is it intended to proceed with the 
Civil Service Estimates in the order in 
which they stand on the Paper ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: That is the 
intention, but it may be altered by the 
statement to be made by the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
Prime Minister is not able to be present 
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to-day, and it therefore falls to me to in- 
vite the attention of the House to the 
progress of Public Business from the 
present time to Easter. In the opinion 
of the Government it is highly desirable 
that the Committee of Supply should be 
terminated this week, in order that it may 
be reported on Monday, and that the 
Ways and Means Bill should be entered 
upon on Monday, in order that it may be 
passed into law. We consider that that 
is not an unreasonable desire. I have 
now ascertained carefully the uumber of 
days which have been occupied in Supply 
in previous years in comparison with the 
number of days occupied this year. The 
figures I gave on a former occasion 
require to be corrected, because they in- 
cluded the days given to Votes on 
Account. I do not propose to include 
the days given to Votes on Account in the 
enumeration I am about to give, but te 
include only what I may call the necessary 
Estimates—the Supplementary Estimates 
and the Votes for the Army and the Navy, 
I find that the maximum number of days 
so employed was eight in 1892, seven in 
1891, four in 1890, six in 1889, five in 
1888, seven in 1886, six in 1885, seven 
in 1884. Hon. Members will therefore 
see that there was a maximum of eight 
days, and an average of about six days 
in passing the Votes corresponding with 
those with which we are now 
dealing. Excluding the day which 
I previously included—the day when 


Business. 


the Chairman of Ways and Means 
Was nominated—we shal! to-morrow 
have spent 10 days in Committee 


of Supply. That is two days in excess 
of the maximum in the last 10 years, 
and four days in excess of the average 
of the Jast 10 years. Having said so 
much, I desire to state to the Committee 
what, in the opinion of the Government, 
will be a fair and proper, and a _ wise 
appropriation of the time which still re- 
mains. We propose to-day to take the 
Army and Navy Estimates, and I am 
sure I shall receive the support of right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Front Opposition 
Bench inconcluding these Votes to-night, 
and in this week I should hope, without 
resorting to any extraordinary or extreme 
measures, we might conclude the Votes 
in Supply. On Monday we propose to 
take the Employers’ Liability Bill and 
Report of Supply, and afterwards to bring 
in and take the First Reading of the 
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Ways and Means Bill. Upon Tuesday, 
the President of the Local Government 
Board would ask leave to introduce the 
Local Government Bill for the purpose 
of establishing Parish Councils, and on 
that day the Ways and Means Bill would 
be read a second time. Wednesday, of 
course, is not at our disposal, but we shall 
have the Committee stage of the Ways 
and Means Bill on that day. I am sure 
there will be no opposition to that formal 
stage of the Bill being taken  be- 
fore the close of the Sitting on 
Wednesday. On Thursday we should 
proceed with the other measures of the 
Government which are already before 
Parliament. I hope we may be able to 
forward the Registration Bill. Upon 
that day would be taken the Third Read- 
ing of the Ways and Means Bill. The 
Lords are in the habit of passing the 
Ways and Means Bill in a single day, 
and Friday would suffice for that pur- 
pose. Her Majesty being abroad 
it is necessary that arrangements must be 
made by which the Queen will be able to 
sign the Commission giving the Royal 
Assent in time. That must be on a fixed 
day, which cannot be departed from. Her 
Majesty must be enabled to sign the 
Commission on Saturday in next week, 
because the journey of the messenger 
bringing the Commission from Florence 
would take nearly 48 hours,and he would 
arrive on Monday afternoon. That 
would enable the Royal Assent to be 
given on the Tuesday of Passion Week. 
That is an important point. I should 
also mention that it is of great import- 
ance that the Royal Assent should be 
given to the Ways and Means Bill upon 
the Tuesday, because it is necessary that 
a short time should elapse after thepassing 
of the Bill in order to enable the 
Treasury to administer the funds, which 
cannot be administered until it is passed. 
I should on this point like to read what 
will be admitted on both sides to be a 
most authoritative statement sent by Mr. 
Hamilton of the Treasury. This is what 
Mr. Hamilton says— 

“Until the Ways and Means Bill has re- 
ceived the Royal Assent in the usual manner, 
the Treasury are unable to take any step with 
respect to the issue of the money required for 


the Supplementary and Excess Grants for the 
expiring year. On the signification of the 





Royal Assent the first proceeding is to obtain 
credit from the Audit Office and to advise the 
Departments that the money is available. 
Communications have to be made with Ireland, 
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and it would be obviously imprudent to trust to 
the telegraph alone without a written confir- 
mation, for any error not detected before the 
close of the financial year is irreparable. It is 
evident if the messenger only arrives on 
Wednesday afternoon, subsequently, to which 
the Royal Assent has to be signified, any un- 
punctuality of the train would make it im- 
possible to get written advices over to Ireland 
by post. At any rate, the risk is too great to 
admit of our being able to take the responsi- 
bility of being driven into such close quarters.” 
We are placed ina difficulty 4s to the 
time at our disposal this vear for two rea- 
sons: First of all, the messenger bring- 
ing the Royal Assent must take two 
days; and, in the next place, the last day 
of the financial year falls upon Good 
Friday, which is a dies non, and 
the whole of the Business must be 
concluded on the preceding Thursday— 
that is, on the 30th instead of the 
3lst of March. Therefore, in our 
opinion, the last day on which Her 
Majesty can sign the Commission for the 
Royal Assent will be Saturday in next 
week. The Vote on Account would be 
taken on the Monday in the week after. 
It must also be reported before the close 
of the financial year, and that necessarily 
takes two days. These days, in addition 
to the 10 days I have already spoken of, 
will make 12 days to be devoted to the 
necessary Financial Business of the year 
before Easter. I hope, after the state- 
ment I have made, we shall have the co- 
operation and assistance of gentlemen 
en both sides of the House to conclude 
Supply this week, and to proceed to get 
the Ways and Means Bill through both 
Houses by Friday in next week, and 
also to give reasonable time to the pro- 
motion of other legislative measures. If 
Supply is driven into next week, it is 
quite impossible that the House can rise 
until the Thursday before Good Friday. 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.) : What Business does the Go- 
vernment propose to take on Friday ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT: That I can- 
not absolutely say at this moment. I 
can only speak of the Employers’ 
Liability Bill and the introduction of the 
Local Government Bill, but probably 
we should proceed with the Registration 
Bill. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman give an answer to my 
question as to the Uganda Vote ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I would 
rather not give an answer on that 
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subject. My object is to induce hon. 
Members on both sides to make an 
amicable effort to close Supply this 
week. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman has made his statement 
in a way which certainly excites no 
hostile feeling on this side of the House, 
and in the few observations I shall make 
I shall raise no unnecessarily con- 
troversial matter. May I, in the first 
place, ask the right hon, Gentleman whe- 
ther it is not a fact that the law—lI do 
not say the official convenience—can be 
adequately fulfilled if Supply is not 
closed till Monday, and if the First 
Reading of the Appropriation Bill takes 
place on Tuesday ? The calculation I 
have made, with the assistance of hon. 
Gentlemen intimately acquainted with 
Treasury practices and Rules in the 
matter, is that if we finish Supply on 
Monday and take the First Reading of 
the Appropriation Bill on Tuesday, 
there would be no difficulty in getting 
the Royal Assent and finishing on the 
Tuesday following. 

Si W. HARCOURT: I have not 
asserted that the scheme I proposed was 
the only one consistent with the ob- 
servance of the law. I do not deny that 
by allowing no margin for accidents 
Supply need not be closed till Monday, 
but it was to that point that I addressed 
my observation that if that was done the 
House would not rise until the Thursday 
before Good Friday, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am glad I 
have the assent of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to my statement, and therefore if 
the right hon. Gentleman is unable to 
finish the discussion of Supply by Friday 
nobody need be under the apprehension 
that the law will not be complied with. 
The right hon. Gentleman asks us, never- 
theless, for the convenience of the House, 
to terminate the Business on Friday, and 
his justification for that was that discus- 
sions on Supply before Easter have 
already taken longer time than in pre- 
vious years. He gave us some figures to 
establish that contention, but I observe 
that he did not include 1887 in his 
table. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I thought I 
did. Supply occupied seven days before 
Easter in that year. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In his enu- 
meration of the days taken in Supply, 
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the right hon. Gentleman does not take 
into account the discussions on the stages 
of the Appropriation Bill or upon the 
Vote on Account, all of which form part 
of that general system of finance which 
the House has to get through before the 
3ist of March. 1 took the trouble this 
afternoon to go through those days which 
were occupied with Financial Business last 
year, 1892. The whole, or part, of the 
following days were occupied by financial 
work—February 25th, 29th, March 3rd, 
4th, 7th, 8th, 10th, llth, 14th, 15th, 
17th, 20th, 21st, 22nd, 24th, and 25th. 
On some days the time occupied was 
short; on others the Sitting was long, 
extending long after midnight ; but in all 
I find that no less than 16 days were 
wholly or partially occupied in the Finan- 
cial Busines: to which I have alluded as 
being usual to get through before the 
3lst of March. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : That includes 
the Appropriation Bill, Report of Supply, 
and the Vote on Account. If you include 
these the number of days occupied with 
Financial Business this year before Easter 
will be 20. There is no reasowto believe 
that Report of Supply will take any 
time, and I do not agree that it will be 
necessary to take up anything like so 
much time this year as was occupied last 
year. But may I point out to the Govern- 
ment and to the House that the amount 
of time which may properly be taken up 
on Supplementary Estimates must neces- 
sarily depend upon the character of those 
Estimates ? The Supplementary Esti- 
mates this year happen to raise novel 
and particularly important questions. I 
will mention four of them: There is the 
Uganda question, the new departure the 
Government have made in regard to 
the payment of the Law Officers, the 
Evicted Tenants Commission, and the 
naval policy of the Government. Last 
year and the preceding year that question 
was not raised in Supply, because the 
general building programme was em- 
bodied in a Bill. This year it is not; 
and therefore it is necessary to discuss it 
on the Estimates. As a matter of fact, the 
amount of time occupied in Supply will, 
by the end of the financial year, be ac- 
actually less than that occupied last year, 
and therefore I cannot agree that any 
special effort should be made on that 
ground to stop discussion. May I, in 
conclusion, point out that there was 
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one important omission from the speech 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer? 
He told us when the holidays might 
begin in certain contingencies, but he 
did not tell us when they were going 
to end. It does seem to me not an 
unreasonable demand that if gentle- 
men on either side of the House are 
asked to shorten discussion specially for 
the convenience of the Government, the 
Government for our convenience, at all 
events, ought to shorten their general 
programme up to the holidays. I hope 
the Government, in making any appeal 
they may think it necessary to make to 
hon. Gentlemen on this side of the 
House to hurry over the discussion on 
the remaining 20 or 30 Votes, will 
sweeten the pill as some substantial in- 
ducement to come to an arrangement. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he had no reason to join in the pot- 
and-kettle discussion about what took 
place last Parliament. He wished to 
make a suggestion to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He had an Amend- 
ment in the Supplementary Estimates 
with regard to Uganda, and he was told 
a considerable number of gentlemen on 
his side of the House were anxious to 
express their views on the subject 
briefly. Personally, he was quite ready 
to get through the Estimates as far as 
Uganda was concerned, but there might 
be discussion on previous Votes. It 
might be that there would be no time left 
to discuss Uganda to-morrow, aud there- 
fore he would suggest that his Amendment 
should be taken on Report and not in 
Committee. He would just as soon 
speak at 4 o'clock in the morning as at 
any other time, but some gentlemen did 
notlike it. Heasked the right hon. Gentle- 
man to come to this agreement. As- 
suming that Ugauda was not reached 
to-morrow, or just before the end of the 
Morning Sitting, the Uganda Vote 
should be allowed to pass Committee, 
and the Report taken at some reasonable 
hour on Monday, or, if the right hon. 
Gentleman liked, the matter might be 
brought up on the Appropriation Bill. 
Sir W. HARCOURT: I have had 
a long experience of my hon. Friend, and 
I know nobody who is so agreeable at 
4 o'clock in the morning; but I am 
afraid I should act imprudently if I 
entered into any agreement with him 
upon apy particular Vote, because I 
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should be immediately asked to enter 
into some other agreement on some other 
Vote. The right hon. .Gentleman has 
asked me a question which seems to me 
avery natural one with respect to the 
holidays, and he used the phrase, “If 
the House does certain things for the 
convenience of the Government.” Now, 
I must demur to that observation. 
Nothing asked for inthe Motion before the 
House is for the convenience of the 
Government. As far as convenience 
goes, it is the convenience of the House 
aud—much more important—the ad- 
yantage of the country that we have to 
consider, and therefore ‘I do ask the 
House not to deal with this matter as a 
question upon which the Government 
have a different interest to the House or 
the country. With respect to the holi- 
days, all I have got to say is that so little 
progress has been made with Public Busi- 
uess—less than in any former year—that 
I am afraid the House cannot give itself, 
in any event, a very long holiday. All I 
can say at this time, until we see what 
progress we make in Supply and 
with other Business, is that the more 
Business we get through the longer the 
holiday will be, aud the less Business we 
get through necessarily the shorter holi- 
day we shall have. That is a condition 
which nobody can dispute, and I am 
afraid that is all I can say at present. 

Mr. REID (Dumfries, &e.) asked 
whether, if the arrangement of Business be- 
fore Easter was such that no Debate could 
take place on Uganda, the Government 
would give the House an opportunity of 
discussing a matter of such grave im- 
portance ? ‘ 

Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, &e.): 
Have I aright, Sir, to ask a question ? I 
wish to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer what is the immediate urgency 
of the Registration Bill, which the right 
hon. Gentleman said must necessarily be 
taken by a certain day ? That is the 
only question I ask. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I never said 
there was an immediate urgency for the 
Registration Bill, but that there was a 
constant urgency that this House should 
do some Business. I said that the rule 
ought not to be established that no 
Legislative Business should be got through 
by the House of Commons before Easter 
Day. As regards the question of my hon. 
and learned Friend behind me, I am ex- 
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tremelyanxious that opportunity should be 
given for discussing the matter referred to, 
but, for the same reason I have given to 
my hon. Friend the Member for North- 
ampton, I do not think it would be 
prudent on my part to enter into any 
specific engagement upon the subject. 
*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he understood the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to say that he was very anxious 
to forward Supply—ordinary Supply. 
[Sir W. Harcourr: No, no!] He 
would ask whether, as ordinary 
Supply had not yet been begun, the 
right hon. Gentleman would consider 
the putting off such a measure as the 
Parish Councils Bill, which could not 
possibly become law this Session, and 
other measures which could not possibly be 
dealt with with a view of furthering 
Supply 7 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I do not share 
the hon. Member's opinion that this Bill 
will not become law. As far as I can 
understand, the hon. Member seems to 
think that no question ought to become 
law or will become law. 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, as the Queen was still at Wind- 
sor, Her Majesty’s Advisers would con- 
sider whether it would be proper on their 
part to advise Her Majesty, having 
regard to the convenience of this House 
and the country, to remain in England 
until she had been able to see—— 


Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! 


MOTIONS. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (REPORTS 
OF SUPPLY AND WAYS AND MEANS). 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Reports of the Committees of Supply 
and Ways and Means may be entered upon at 
any hour though opposed, and the proceedings 
thereon shall not be interruptel under the 
provisions of any Standing Order regulating the 
Sittings of the House, except of Standing Order 
No. 5.°—(.Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
House might agree to the Motion if it 
were on all fours with the Motion pro- 
posed by the predecessors of the Govern- 
ment. But that is not the case, and it is 
the first time the Government have pro- 
posed, as far as I know, that it should 
become a Standing Order. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
is a separate question. 


*Mr. BARTLEY said, he wonld like 


to have an undertaking from _ the 
Government that where there was 
a good deal of contentious matter, 
and where they allowed Votes to 
go through in Committee for the 
convenience of the Government, the 


Report of Supply should be put down on 
those occasions at such a reasonable hour 
that matters could be discussed. If they 
passed the Motion as a Standing Order it 
must be on the understanding that where 
special cases were brought forward the 
Government would undertake not to 
force the Debate on Report of Supply 


at all hours of the night. He 
asked the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer for an explicit statement that 


sufficient time would always be allowed 
for the discussion of contentious matters. 
As the Resolution stood, he considered 
that it would enable Report of Supply to 
be taken at any hour on any occasion 
without proper discussion. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : The proposal 
to make the Resolution a Standing Order 
was made on the representation of the 
authorities of the House, that that course 
would be the most convenient. The 
Government will be anxious to con- 
sult the convenience of the House with 
reference to Report of 
Supply. I cannot give any absolute 
undertaking. It might be absolutely 
necessary, as the hon. Member will see, 
that there should be no delay—on an 
important Vote on Account, for instance 
—but although I can give no absolute 
undertaking, if there should be a fair 
demand for a discussion upon Report of 
Supply, it would doubtless be allowed. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said, the House would be most 
anxious to support the Government, and 
assist them in carrying through Business, 
so as to enable compliance to be made 
with the law; and no one more 
ready to assist them than he was. But 
he understood the right hon. Gentleman 
now to say that if there was a bond fide 
object in discussing any subject on Report 
of Supply, he would undertake that 
Report should be brought on at a reason- 
able hour, when the subject could be dis- 


discussions on 


was 


cussed, He thought the right hon, 
Gentleman would observe that the re- 


quirements of the law would be in no 
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respect jeopardised by his placing the 
Report of Supply as the first Order on 
Monday. That would enable any sub- 
jects which were crowded out of the 
Debate in Committee of Supply by the 
exigencies of the moment to be dis- 
cussed. 

Sin W. HARCOURT: I shall be 
glad to consider the suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman; but until we see 
how matters stand, I cannot give a 
promise. But I have another suggestion 
to make: to give a little more elbow- 
room to hon. Gentlemen to-morrow, 
which, perhaps, might be carried out 
with the co-operation of both sides of the 
House. I propose to put down Effective 
Supply for the Evening Sitting. The 
Motions put down on the Paper for 
to-morrow evening do not seem to me to 
te of a very urgent description; and if 
aon. Members who are responsible for 
those Motions are willing to postpone 
them, the whole of the Sitting will be 
available for the discussion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the said Resolution be a Standing 
Order of this House.”—( The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.) 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I will not 
press the Motion if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion objects ; but I understood that it 
would be for the convenience of the 
House generally, not only for ourselves, 
but for those who come after us, that the 
Motion should be a Standing Order. 


Mr. A.J. BALFOUR : I quite under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman put this 
down in deference to objections which 
have been made from time to time. But 
I believe it is so considerable an inter- 
ference with the ancient privileges of the 
House in regard to Supply, that, on the 
whole, the House would be well advised 
in requiring each Goverument to bring 
the Motion forward in turn. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I will not 
press it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said 
that it was perfectly absurd to say that 
the Motion would affect ancient privi- 
leges. Report of Supply was never 
taken until 2 o’clock in the morning 
until the late Government passed the 
Rule that the House should rise at 12 
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o'clock. The “ancient privilege,” there- 


fore, dated only about two years back. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES, 1893-4. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £3,620,800, be 
granted to Her Majesty, te defray the Expense 
of Wages, &c., to Officers, Seamen, and Boys, 
Coast Guard, and Royal Marines, which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1894.” 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) rose to make a few remarks on 
the question of the Navy. He said that 
an acquaintance with nautical matters 
and men, the fact that he represented a 
seaport town, and that he had had the 
advantage of much intercourse with 
naval officers must be his excuse for 
occupying the time of the House. He 
was moved by no hostility to Her 
Majesty’s Government in calling atten- 
tion to the Navy. He started with the 
assertion, founded upon a certain amount 
of knowledge, that the English Navy 
was extremely good, and that it always 
had been the best and strongest Navy in 
the world. His belief was that its 
traditions would be worthily maiutained 
by the Board that now sat at the 
Admiralty, and by the First Lord. 
There were some who said that the 
Navy had lost the advantages it formerly 
possessed. He entirely denied that. He 
said that the relative advantage of the 
English Navy over other Navies was not 
only as great as ever it was, but was far 
greater; in all the essentials that con- 
cerned a Navy, this country had by far 
the greatest advantages. It was here 
that iron had replaced wood as a material 
for shipbuilding, that steel had ousted 
iron, and that all the improvements in 
engineering had taken place. A ton of 
coal now went four times as far as it did 
25 years ago. In armament and ship- 
building they were still pre-eminent. He 
was aware that in consequence of certain 
Protocols an amount of power had been 
taken away from the British Navy which 
was of great importance. He was aware 
that they had almost rendered blockade 
nugatory, and had pretty well abolished 
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prize money ; but the time might come, 

rhaps, when the powers now laid by 
would be resumed, and then it would be 
seen that Navies could coerce Armies, 
that the whale could fight the elephant, 
that once again, as it had done before, 
the British Navy could coerce the furthest 
confines of the continent of Europe, and 
that those who ruled the sea could com- 
mand the land. But as regards our ships 
and guns, he thought there was 
much criticism that might be addressed 
tothe Navy. As regarded the men and 
the methods, he believed there was 
none; but the ships and guns had been 
subjected to this great mistake: that the 
Admiralty had not been content to rely 
upon their own traditions, but had been 
apt to copy the blunders of the foreigner. 
But in the men and methods they had 
followed their own traditions, and they 
were the most pre-eminent elements in 
the British Navy. They might have a 
bad ship but a good crew, and it would 
be able to work marvels; but if they had 
the best of ships and guns, they would be 
able to do nothing if the crew was not 
equal to the service required of them. 
He believed our crews were admirable. 
As an instance of the superiority of our 
crews and men over those of foreign 
Navies, he pointed out that the British 
Navy manceuvred at the close distance 


of 400 yards, measured from mainmast 
to mainmast, whereas foreign Navies 
measured the distance not from main- 


mast to mainmast, but from the stern of 
the foremost ship to the stem of the 
after ship, the interval being 120 yards 
smaller between two vessels in the Eng- 
lish Navy than it was between two 
vesseis of a foreign Navy. The result 
of that in a line of six vessels would be 
great indeed, and, while the English 
Navy would be concentrated, the foreigu 
Navy would be dispersed. In order to 
carry out these close manceuvres great 
nerve, skill, and practice were necessary, 
which qualities were possessed in an 
eminent degree by our officers and men. 
On the question of construction, he was 
interested to hear that they were to have 
two new vessels, the Powerful and the 
Terrible, which were to be of an 
enormous size, and which were to cost 
£700,000 apiece. The Admiralty had at 
last come to the very proper conclusion 
that the guns now used were too big. 
These big guns ou a vessel when heavy 
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seas were shipped used to get full of 
water, and it was impossible to fire them 
in this condition without serious danger. 
He therefore congratulated the Ad- 
miralty on having disearded the big 
type of guns, and on having as their biggest 
gun the 12-inch 46-ton gun. But hav- 
ing given up the big guns, he was unable 
to see why they should go on building 
two vessels much larger than had ever 
been built before. It seemed to him that 
when they had smaller guns, and conse- 
quently a diminution in the weight of 
everything that related to the guns, they 
might well be content with smaller 
vessels and have gained the advantage of 
having two vessels where they now had 
one. If they were going to have these 
enormous vessels where were they going 
to get docks to put them in for repairs ? 
There were no such docks now, and were 
they to build them at an immense cost ? 
Then on the question of manceuvring, if 
they went on increasing the length of their 
vessels and maintained the present sound 
Admiralty rule of measuring the distance 
from mainmast to mainmast, it might be 
that one vessel would eventually overlap 
another. The Secretary to the Admiralty 
had told them in the most general terms 
what these ships were to be, but he had 
maintained a profound mystery as to 
their exact dimensions and character. He 
ventured to say that that mystery was 
entirely misplaced. Tt was not the first 
time the Admiralty had maintained an 
air of mystery, with the result that the 
only people who did not know anything 
about the matter were those who ought 
to know. <A few years ago a naval 
lieutenant was told off to conduct a 
Russian around the Dockyards. He did 
so, and when they came to the place 
where the models were, what occurred ? 
The Russian attaché was allowed to go 
in, and the naval lieutenant, who it was 
desirable should have gone in, was left 
outside. The House of Commons were 
not to be informed about these two 
vessels, but would the Russian attaché 
be told? These vessels would be built 
by contract; claborate specifications 
would have to be drawn out, and a whole 
mass of information given to the con- 
tractors, and consequently to their work- 
men, whilst such information was kept 
from the House of Commons. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Of course, the House of Commons will be 
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informed. At present the designs are 
not completed. 

Mr. T. G. BOWLES was pleased to 
find his representations had had so 
immediate an effect. He now came to 
the Torch and Alert, two new sloops, 
which were to be built with sails and 
yards. There was some objection to 
sails and yards as being disadvantageous 
in an action ; but if they were to makea 
sailor, they must put him where there 
were sails and yards. As to the torpedo 
boats, he ueither believed in the torpedo 
boats nor in the torpedo. The torpedo 
was a fraud, and the torpedo boat a tin 
toy. The torpedo had been tried and, he 
contended, had turned out an enormous 
failure. As to the torpedo boats, they 
were only one-sixteenth of an inch thick, 
and if they were seraped the scraper would 
go right through. Again, the rails 
and stanchious were so slight that if a 
man of any weight lurched against them 
in a heavy sea he would go clean over- 
board with the rail and stanchion too. 
Assuming that these tin boats, with their 
compeers the “catcher” and the “de- 
stroyer”’ were to be continued, he would 
suggest that for the boilers the steel 
boiler tubes should be replaced by copper 
tubes, which would last much longer and 
would be found to be much more service- 
able. Again, he urged that there should 
be a thorough and rational classification 
of the torpedo boats. Coming to the 
proposal that the coaling stations should 
be taken over from the War Office by 
the Admiralty, he said he was entirely 
opposed to any such change. He thought, 
however, that here two things might be 
done. In regard to the coaling stations, 
it should be laid down as a rule that the 
naval Commander-in-Chief and the senior 
naval officer should have a veto on the 
sea defences of the stations. He also 
thought it would be useful to have a 
small number of Marines at each station ; 
and instead of all the Marines being in 
England, there should be a sufficient num- 
ber at these stations to enable a captain, if 
he came into port with sick Marines, to 
make up the deficiency in the number by 
obtaining other Marines from the coaling 
stations. He was opposed to the Admi- 
ralty taking over the Mavines for these 
reasons : it would be necessary to man 
them by Marines; they would conse- 
quently have to increase the number, 
change their nature entirely, and ruin 
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them, At present the number of Marines 
was such that they were half their time 
ashore and half the time afloat, and it 
was this which made them the amphi- 
bious web-footed soldiers they were. If 
they doubled the number of Marines, they 
would be obliged to keep them three- 
parts of their time ashore aud only one- 
part afloat, and thus enormously decrease 
their efficiency. Moreover, the Admiralty 
had no experience of the organisation of 
land forces and defence of fortresses, and 
it was far better their attention should 
not be diverted from what ought to be 
the sole matter of their attention— 
namely, the maintenance of the English 
power at sea. It would be inimical both 
to the interests of the Army and Navy 
if the Admiralty were to take away 


any of the land forces from the 
War Office. Coming to the question 
of grievances, he said that any sug- 


gestions he should make would be made 
with a view to doing something which 
would be for the good of the Service. 
He held the opinion that the Dockyard 
employés had no real grievances. He 
had the honour to hold a pxper com- 
mission in the Royal Naval Reserve of 
which he was proud, and he should like 
to bring the grievances of the officers of 
the Naval Reserve before the Committee. 
The foremost grievance put forward by 
them was one which he did not think 
very well-founded. They said there had 
been a breach of faith on the part of the 
Government, inasmuch as they were told 
they should rank with, but after, the 
officers of the regular Navy, whereas 
they were now called upon to rank after 
the officers of the Indian Navy. He, for 
his part, cousidered this quite right. 
The Indian Navy was a_ permanent 
Force, whereas the Naval Reserve was a 
casual Force, only to be employed in case 
of necessity. Turning to the question 
of pension, the Second Class Naval Re- 
serve man got no pension at all, and only 
became entitled to one when he got into 
the first class. <A first-class man, if he 
joined about 30, after serving 15 years, 
or if he joined before he was 30, 
after serving 20 years, became entitled 
to a pension of £12 per year. But 
whereas his service usually ended when 
he was about 50, his pension was not 
given until he attained the age of 60. 
He suggested that it would be much 
better to give the Naval Reserve man 
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his pension as soon as he finished his 
service, even if in consequence they had 
to make the pension somewhat smaller. 
There was another defect to which he 
should like to call attention. The Naval 
Reserve rarely went afloat, and it was 
now proposed they should go afloat once 
every five years. He thought they ought 
to go afloat once every two years. A 
Naval Reserve man was often a fisher- 
man, and if he was ever to be used for 
the purposes of war, it was absolutely 
necessary he should get used to the life 
on board a man-of-war and into the dis- 
cipline. Again, the batteries for the 
Naval Reserve men to be trained on 
ought not to be shere batteries, but float- 
ing batteries. |The more they kept the 
Naval Reserve man on shore the less 
amphibious and less web-footed they 
made him. He should like to see the 
Force of the Naval Reserve somewhat in- 
creased. It was to be this year 24,010, 
He thought if the Government took a 
little courage, and in some future year 
increased it to 30,000 men they would 
find it was a great advantage. This 
Naval Reserve was not a visionary or 
paper Force, but a real Force, and every- 





thing should be done to increase, to 
encourage, and to train it. He now | 
came to the Coastguards, who had | 
three grievances, but he would only | 
deal with what he considered sound 
grievances. Two out of the three 


grievances he would not occupy time in 
going into, but the other one he con- 
sidered a perfectly valid and fair grievance. 
A chief officer of Coastguard got the 
same pay from the day of his promotion 
to the day of his pension, but it was 
quite otherwise with warrant officers on 
board ship. The Naval Reserve was a 
real Force, and he was of opinion that 
everything should be done to encourage 
it. He hoped, also, that the Admiralty 
would take into consideration the right of 
the chief officer of the coastguardsmen 
to have an increase of pay on length of 
service, just as the warrant officers on 
board ship had. He now wished to speak 
of the training of naval officers. In 
his opinion, there was something required 
in this direction ; as matters stood, they 
had too much theory and too little prae- 
tice. There hal been too much sitting 
on forms and listening, and too little 
standing ou deck and acting. Certain 
examination papers were set before the 
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officers ; the answers were given, and there 
and then they were told they had ob- 
tained a certain proportion of marks. 
What the officer was not told, and what 
he (Mr. Bowles) considered of first im- 
portance was, whether his answers were 
right or wrong, and which was right and 
which wrong. The officers could ab- 
solutely learn nothing from the exami- 
nation. What should be done was that 
the papers should be set, and then when 
examined and reported upon, each officer 
should be told whether his answers were 
right or wrong. By this method thev 
would learn something from the examina- 
tion. If they took the case of the 
seaman gunner, he could tell all about 
the length and dimensions of a gun and 
of the component parts of gunpowder ; 
but he had got too much of that, and 
all the while he was neglecting what 
was of greater importance—and that, 
was whether, if asked, he could hit the 
mark. He would rather have a man 
who could hit the mark than a man who 
had nothing to recommend him but his 


scientific knowledge and ideas of the 
scientific character. He was waiting 
for the usual “No, no,” but it did 
not come, and he was glad of that, 
because if it had come he should have 


cited the case of the Serpent, and he 
thought he could have convineed the 
House that in that case the theoretical 
as against the practical training was not 
without its dangers. The home of this 
theoretical training was Greenwich. At 
Greenwich they had a Professor of In- 
ternational Law, a Mr. T. J. Lawrence, 
M.A., who appeared to hail from Cam- 
bridge. ‘Fhis Mr. Lawrence had pub- 
lished a handbook on International Law, 
whieh, it seemed, had been adopted for 
the use of the Royal Navy. The Ad- 
miralty had so adopted it. This Pro- 
fessor seemed to him to be a rather 
dangerous man to let loose upon naval 
officers, and he was doubly dangerous 
when his book was adopted as a text 
book. At the end of each chapter they 
had “ Hints upon Reading,” and then, 
after mention of authorities, they were 
told that there was a nice book by 
Lawrence on the subject, whatever it 
might be. The wind-up always was a 
recommendation to one of Lawrence's 
text books on the subject. He was 
wondering how this gentleman came to 
fill the post he did, until he came upon a 
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Teference to the works of “ Historicus”— 
he was sorry the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. 
Harcourt) had left his place—and on 
seeing this reference he could understand 
the reason for the appointment of Mr. 
Lawrence during the time of the present 
Party in power being in power in 1885. 
But there was one important thing in this 
book which he would call the attention 
of the House to. It was Mr. Lawrence’s 
definition of what ought to be done at a 
critical period. He said, “It is evi- 
dent that no declaration or other notice 
of war is necessary.” Other eminent 
authorities did not say so. He submitted 
that Mr. Lawrence was wrong, and he 
could quote authorities to show that a 
declaration or notice of war was neces- 
sary. He submitted to the House that 
that was so. Mr. Lawrence went into—— 
THe CHAIRMAN: I am bound to 
tell the hon. Gentleman that the question 
of whether such declarations are neces- 
sary does not come before or on this Vote. 
It can be properly gone into, if he wishes, 
on the general question of Estimates. 
Mr. T. G. BOWLES said, he would 
not, therefore, pursue the subject further ; 
but he hoped the handbook to which he 
had referred would not be crammed down 
the throats of naval officers. He would 
like to say that as against the system of 
which he complained the Britannia 
system of training was one of which they 





might all be proud—one, certainly, 
of which the captain and crew 
should be proud—and the Britannia 


had one of the best captains in the Navy. 
In the matter of lights, the Board of 
Trade did not deal fairly, and he hoped 
the Admiralty would pluck up courage 
to have something done by way of 
amendment in the system that at present 
prevailed. Then there were the grievances 
of officers. In the first place, there was 
the question of leave. At home officers 
get six weeks’ leave, but when on foreign 
service they got a fortnight, which, 
according to the Regulations, was to be 
taken up when the ship came home. 
But then they did not get it when the 
ship came home. They did not get it at 
all. An officer might be entitled to six 
weeks’ leave which had amounted up for 
him, but he did not get it. What he 
(Mr. Bowles) had to suggest was where 
an officer was deprived of his leave at 
one time it should be allowed to him at 
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another time. After a man had been on 
foreign service for a long period it was 
reasonable that he should have his leave 
when he came home, as he might wish to 
see his wife or sweetheart or mother or 
friends, and it was a matter for the 
earnest consideration of the Admiralty 
whether the suggestion which he had 
made should not be carried out. If this 
grievance was removed he believed the 
others would sink into insignificance. 
They took a man that destroyed his 
health by sending him to an unhealthy 
station ; and instead of trying to bring 
him back to health, they took off his 
leave, which was a thing that was not 
done in other Services—especially in the 
Military Service. Another thing was, 
that when an officer returned home sick, 
they should either keep him until he was 
able to return to his ship or until his 
services were not likely to be longer re- 
quired. Again, there was the question 
of long commissions. He could under- 
stand long commissions in time of war, 
but in times of peace—in days like the 
present—he failed to see why they should 
have a longer term than three years. 
They had the Surprise on this service 
for 3 years and 1] months; another 
vessel 3 years and 5 months ; a third 3 
years and 5 months ; and others 3 years 
and 4 months and 3 years and 5 months, 
The question of relief was an important 
one. It was a mistake to relieve the 
engine-room—the whole staff at once. 
It took a new staff a very long time to 
learn how the engines were worked and 
to get them up to full working power. 
The present system was that the whole 
of the crew was taken out at once and a 
perfectly new crew put in. His sugges- 
tion to the Admiralty was that the engine- 
room should be relieved by one-third each 
year, so that they would always have a 
good proportion of men there who would 
avoid the difficulty that a new crew was 
calculated to cause. His next point was 
as to domestics, for he held that the 
Government should put the domestics of 
naval officers on proper wages. Another 
question was the entertainment of foreign 
and other dignitaries. It was most unfair 
that the cost of such entertainment 
should fall on the officers of a ship. He 
did not see why, if the visitors required 
wines or any other refreshment, the 
officers, whose pay was small, after 
all, should be obliged to pay for them. 
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They had an allowance made for them at 
Spithead, and he suggested that the 
Government should consider the advisa- 
bility of making an extra allowance all 
round when such dignitaries visited 
British naval ships. The Admiralty 
would find that it would be to the 
advantage of the Service to do this. He 
was sorry to say that the good faith of 
The Times newspaper had been  sur- 
prised by some person who had been 
allowed to use its columns for the 
ventilation of erroneous views on this 
subject—views which were inimical to 
the interests of the Navy—and he 
regarded this as all the more astonishing, 
because up to that The Times had 
always supported naval officers in the 
redressal of their grievances. These 
claims that were made by the naval 
officers were not excessive, and he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would agree 
with them, and endeavour to relieve the 
officers. One other question was that of 
the appointment of Flag captain. At the 
present time when an Admiral joined a 
ship he selected his own Flag Captain, 
andthe business of this officer was that 
he should give his attention to the 
Admiral, and actually that he should 
take command over the ship. That was 
too much for him to do. The official 
ought to be known asa separate official ; 
he ought to be called the Captain of the 
Fleet; he should be selected by the 
Admiral, and he should go wherever 
the Admiral went, and go there as Chief 
of the Staff. This, he thought, was a 
practical suggestion. Well, then, there 
were the Savings Banks. These were 
established in 1886, and in a very proper 


spirit it was agreed that the men 
should be allowed 1} per cent. 
more than anybody else. But the 
sailor was a peculiar animal. The 
intention was that the sailor should 


be encouraged in thrift, and Lord Clarence 
Paget wrote a statement in which he 
pointed out that the sailor might by the 
Savings Bank save enough to build him- 
self a cottage to which he could retire 
after long service; but this statement, 
which was attached to the Savings Bank 
books, had, he noticed, been eliminated— 
eut out! What was the reason of this ? 
Was it because of the high price of 
paper ? Then it would be an encourage- 
ment if the men were to get the money 
they had saved on some reasonable 
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notice. It was said that when a man 
went on shore, he would get drunk. 
That reminded him of a story of a man 
who asked leave to go ashore, and who 
was told that if he went on shore he 
would get drunk. “What is the use of 
going ashore, making a promise not to 
get drunk when you are sure to get 
drunk,” was the reply. That was the 


British sailor of the old times. He had 
changed from that—there was an 


alteration in the character of the British 
sailor of to-day. The man who came on 
shore to-day came for a useful purpose. 
They had an instance of men coming on 
shore for the purpose of learning the 
French language. These were the class 
of men whom it was the duty of the 
Admiralty to encourage, and who should 
be allowed every facility for saving when 
they wanted to do it. If the men were 
allowed to give four days’ notice of with- 
drawal, so that they might get the money 
when they went on shore, it would en- 
courage them to save their money. He 
now came to the last point, which was 
that of the warrant officers. On the 
question of promotion they were told that 
it took place for gallantry ; but that was 
not fair, for it was not everyone who 
could have an opportunity of doing 
something—engaging in some exploit— 


which would entitle him to reward for 
gallantry. What he would like to see 


was the quarter-deck open to the lower- 
deck, so that a man might feel that when 
he had passed a proper test examination, 
he was capable of being promoted to the 
rank of an executive officer, They 
should hold out indutements to men to 
join the Navy, and make the bluejacket 
feel that he could rise from grade to grade 
until he had reached the highest. He 
would not trouble the House any 
further, but he hoped his suggestions 
would not escape consideration. 

*Sir E. J. REED (Cardiff) said, he 
did not agree with all that the hon. 
Gentleman had said. Many of his 
points he agreed with, and many he did 
not agree with. Upon one point he 
had a word or two to say. The hon. 





Gentleman referred to the theoretical 
education in the Navy 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Theo- 


retical as compared with practical. 

*Sir E. J. REED said, he had seen 
many indications of late years to make him 
think that we were making satisfactory 
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progress in the methods of obtaining 
education, and he would like to illustrate 
this by referring to a letter which 
appeared in The Times the other 
day from a very distinguished officer 
—one of the most distinguished in the 
country—Sir Geoffrey Hornby, in which 
he called the Admiralty to account for 


the Minute published in regard to 
the loss of the Howe, and said 
he did not know a_ single officer 


in the Royal Navy who thought there was 
anything wrong in going into an in- 
tricate navigation like that of Ferrol upon 
the flood tide. Well, the most elemen- 
tary scientific knowledge of the princi- 
ples which should regulate the handling 
of ships would have shown Sir Geoffrey 
Hornby that he could not possibly enun- 
ciate a more dangerous doctrine, ema- 
nating as it did from a man of great and 
deserved authority in the naval affairs of 
the country. He (Sir E. Reed) con- 
sidered that the dangers of taking a ship 
into Ferrol Harbour were largely multi- 
plied by selecting the flood tide instead 
of the ebb tide. The Government were 
not quite fair in putting the Committee 
under such pressure with regard to these 
Estimates. Excluding Monday week, 
which was not wholly devoted to the 
question of the Navy, but was mainly 
spent upon a Labour Question, they liad 
been allowed to discuss the Navy Estimates 
at one Morning Sitting of about four 
hours, and he was afraid he must protest 
against the dectrine that there was any 
public advantage gained to justify the 
Government of the day in suppressing De- 
bates upon Supply, and particularly upon 
these great Services. He admitted that at 
that moment there were hardly a dozen 
Liberal Members in the House to dis- 
cuss the important questions before the 
Committee involving the expenditure 
of £15,000,000 of money. He did not 
intend to go deeply into any of these 
questions, but there were one or two 
upon which he should like to make a few 
observations. With regard to the Minute 
issued by the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
it was therein laid down that, as long as 
the requirements of the nation for vessels 
of war at home and abroad continued as 
they were, it would be impossible to re- 
duce the number of men serving in the 
Fleet. He had been for 30 years trying 


to get some light in a definite form as to 
what the requirements of the Fleet really 


Sir E. J. Reed 
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were. He would appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman to communicate some 


facts to the House as to what were the 
requirements of the Navy at home and 
abroad. The idea had been that 
the British Navy should be equal to 
the Navies of any two other Powers, 
but that was totally different from the 
idea embodied in the Minute of the First 
Lord ; and he really thought that, when 
they were having large Estimates sub- 
mitted ‘to them involving a substantial 
increase in the Navy, they should have 
a comprehensive statement as to what 
the requirements of the Naval Service 
were, as based on our necessities at home 
and on foreign stations. There was 
another point on which they should have 
information. An hon. Member had _re- 
ferred to the Manning Committee, which 
they were told consisted of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty 
*Sim U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
No; the First Sea Lord. 

Sir E. J. REED said, he was glad to 
have that correction, as it would render 
it unnecessary for him to make some 
remarks which he had been about to 
offer. That Committee, however, had 
made a Report, and he wanted to know 
why the Committee of the House 
of Commons were called upon to vote 
extra sums for the manning of the 
Navy while they were kept in the dark 
as to the conclusions arrived at by the 
Committee ? Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman would be abie to offer some 
information on the point. He (Sir E. 
Reed) ventured to say that though the 
House, owing to the exciting questions 
before it, was not taking much interest 
in naval matters, the time was near at 
hand when many Members who had not 
been in the habit of discussing the affairs 
of these Spending Departments would be 
disposed to ask why expenditure of this 
kind was so continuously and so largely 





increasing. Reference had also been 
made tothe Technical Committee. That 


Committee had, no doubt, been the out- 
come of one of the most remarkable 
series of temporary failures in connection 
with the machinery of the Fleet that had 
ever been known or thought of. Im- 
mense public anxiety had been caused 
by the fact, first announced years ago by 
the noble Lord who was then at the 
head of the Admiralty, that Her Majesty's 
ships were not to be tried as to speed in 
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accordance with the contracts under 
which they had been built and paid for. 
The ships had been presented to the 
House as being capable of accomplishing 
a certain speed, and when they failed to 
accomplish that speed the Admiralty 
declined to put them to the promised 
tests. No great fuss had been made 
about this, although it was a matter of 
great public concern. They bad been 
told that the difficulty had been almost 
entirely surmounted, and that the ships 
were now more nearly capable of ac- 
complishing that which had been promised 
and which had been expected of them 
than formerly. How had the difficulty 
been got over ; what was the conclusion 
arrived at by the Committee ? Could 
not the House be furnished with a copy 
of the Report ? He submitted that, in 
the absence of information of this kind, 
it was impossible to say that the House 
had control over the Navy. Some great 
disaster might occur in the Naval Service 
owing to defects in the vessels, or in the 
system, and yet, when they came to ask 
for information as how defects 
were to be remedied and avoided, they 
were kept entirely in the dark. 


to 


{16 Marca 1893} 





| yards. 


*Sirn U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : | 


It will be convenient if I at once state 
that, owing to the interest taken in this 
Report, so much of it as is not of a 
confidential character will be laid on the 
Table of the House. A large part of 
the Report is of an extremely confidential 
character, embracing information only 
obtained on the promise of confidence. 


*Sir E. J. REED said, he should be | 


the last man to ask for information which 
it would be injurious to the interests of 
the Service to make public. There was 
another point on which he thought the 


House was unnecessarily kept in 
ignorance. Speaking of the waste and 


depreciation in the Navy, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Ad- 
miraity had said that in 1892-3 it was 
£2,063,000, and that in 1894 it was 
£2,150,000, and he added that those 
figures completely cut the ground from 
under the feet of anyone who complained 
of excessive waste. Well, he (Sir E. 
Reed) wanted to see the implement 


which had cut from beneath the feet of 
the House the expectation of economy. 
No doubt the right hon, Gentleman had 
given them correct figures, but he would 
suggest that in future the Government 
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should put them in possession of cal- 
culations which would show that the 
waste represented by those figures was 
justifiable. It must be a difficult thing 
to accurately measure the waste in the 
Navy, especially seeing that the First 
Lord of the Admiralty had deseribed as 
still useful ships which had been put 
down as absolutely valueless years and 
years ago. ‘To draw attention to another 
and somewhat smaller point, whilst the 
House was supposed, in a general way 
to control naval expenditure, and was 
kept uninformed as to many guiding 
facts, the Admiralty appeared to have 
taken upon themselves to build ships 
without authority from Parliament. That 
appeared to him to bea most extra- 
ordinary proceeding, and all the more 
from the manner in which it was an- 
nounced to the House—without any 
apology, without any promise of an 
effort to avoid similar things in future, 
They were told in a very simple manner 
by the right hon. Gentleman that the 
Admiralty had been enabled, by arrange- 
ments made within the last few months, 
to build six torpedo destroyers at private 
He (Sir E. Reed) did not sup- 
pose that the House would be disposed 
to make much complaint in the matter 
if the Government had condescended to 
give them full information—to give 
them a clear and full statement of the 
grounds on which they took this ex- 
ceptional step. Unfortunately, however, 
they had not done that. They simply 
talked about it as if it was quite within 
their right to lay down as many ships as 
they chose in the course of the year 
without reference to the House of 
Commons. Then they had put before 
the House blank estimates for four of the 
most exceptional and important—for four 
of the largest—ships that had ever been 
built inthe world. He was entirely with 
the Admiralty in their determination to 
build large ships—in this respect he 
differed entirely from Lord Brassey in 
the statement he made the other night 


in the House’ of Lords. They 
could obtain from a very large ship 
service they could not expect from 


a small one. The hon. Member opposite 
had said that smaller guns should be 
put into the ships, that the magazines 
and munitions, and so forth, should be 
cut down, and that with the savings 
they could build another ship. 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said his 


statement was that, instead of one large 
ship, it would he better to have two 
small ones. 

*Sir E. J. REED said, it was quite 
impossible to build two powerful and 
fast smaller ships for the cost 
of one large one, and he was entirely 
in favour of the construction of large 
ships, because he was satisfied they 
could not secure with small ones that 
superiority which it was necessary Her 
Majesty’s ships should possess. But his 
point was that when Her Majesty's 
Government wanted to build larger ships 
the House surely ought to be put in posses- 
sion of their project and their proposal 
He agreed with the hon. Member, who 
had said that the system of keeping things 
secret which was so often resorted to by 
the Public Departments had the effect 
of letting those people know who ought 
not to know and of keeping those who 
ought to know in ignorance. He had 
heard it said that it was easier to obtain 
information of an exceptional character 
from the foreign Embassies than from 
the Board of Admiralty. Foreign 
engineers come over to this country for 
the express purpose of obtaining special— 
and more or less see ret—information, and 
they had, to his knowledge, been allowed 
access to Government information which 
had been denied to Englishmen, and to 
Parliament. Therefore, notwithstanding 
that he cordially approved of the proposai 
of the Government, when the Vote for 
shipbuilding was brought before the 
House, he should be prepared to join 
with the hon. Member opposite in resist- 
ing it, unless all necessary information 
was given to them. With regard to the 
statement of: the right hon. Gentleman 
that docks would be constructed for the 
large vessels, he trusted the designs 
would not be entrusted to the Director of 
Works without consultation with the 
Naval Constructor. He mentioned this 
because, on one occasion when he was at 
the Admiralty, new docks were about to 
be proceeded with which he knew 
nothing about, although he was designing 
ships for the Navy, and he had put it to 
the First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
it was wise to construct docks without 
reference to the Constructor of the Navy 
as to the ships that were likely to be put 
into the docks when constructed. The 


matter was referred to him (Sir E. 
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Reed) ; but there was a danger of this 
not being done in the present instance. 
Obviously, it was necessary that the 
Director of Works should be under the 
Controller of the Navy, so that there 
might be one governing mind over the 
ships and the docks into which those 
ships were to yo. He would only men- 
tion one other point, and that should be 
in the nature of an appeal for information 
and not for the purpose of discrediting 
any of Her Majesty's vessels or their 
designers. In fact, he desired to join in 
the general praise accorded to the present 
rowan of Naval Construction for the 

very great success which had attended his 
labours since he had been at the Admiralty, 
He had seen an evening or two ago in 
The Globe newspaper a letter written 
from the Royal Sovereign, which stated 
that that ship had been rolling incessantly 
for many daysand even weeks, that she was 
useless for fighting purposes, because not 
only did she roll when under exceptional 
circumstances, but whenever she was out 
of port. He could not but think that that 
was an exaggeratad account of the be- 
haviour of the ship, but the matter was 
important inasmuch as it was alleged 
that the vessel was valueless for fighting 
It was desirable that such a 


purposes, 
statement should receive an official con- 
tradiction. 

Sir JOHN GORST (Cambridge 


University) : I am oppressed with the 
sense that if I did my duty I ought now 
to move to report Progress, because during 
the whole of this discussion in which we 
bave been invited by the Government to 
Vote money for the service of the Navy 
not one Cabinet Minister has ever been 
on the Front Bench opposite. In former 
Governments when the extremely incon- 
venient arrangement existed of having 
ouly the Secretary to the Admiralty in 
this House to represent the Navy, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty being else- 
where, it was always promised and 
understood that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or some Minister responsible 
for the spending of the public money 
would be present during the Debate on 
the Naval Estimates. My friend, Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff, repeatedly 
moved to report Progress when such a 
Minister was not in his place, and his 
appeal was always listened to—a Minister 
was always brought in. I am sure my 


right hon. Friend opposite (Sir U. Kay- 
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Shuttleworth) knows that I am not say- 
ing this out of the slightest discourtesy 
to himself. I wish he was First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and if he were I should 
discuss these matters in his presence with 
the most perfect satisfaction. I do not 
intend on this occasion to move to report 
Progress, but I do hope that the Govern- 
ment will show due respect to the House 
of Commons, and that in future when 
these large sums are asked some one who 
is responsible for the spending of the 
public money—which my right hon. 
Friend opposite is not—will be in his place. 
I have to apologise for the absence of the 
noble Lord the Member for Middlesex 
(Lord G.Hamilton), who would have been 
here to night but that he is unfortunately 
confined to his house by illness. It is 
rather at his request that I am in- 
tervening for a few moments in the 
Debate. I shall not of course attempt to 
deal with those naval topics which the 
last speaker is so well qualified to deal 
with, and which my hon, Friend the Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn is conversant with 
as an amateur. I will only venture to 
make a few observations on the finance 
of the Government scheme. Here I 
would say that the two authorities who 
represent the Board of Admiralty in this 
and the other House seem to speak with 
two rather different voices. Anybody 
who listened to the recent Debate on the 
Navy in another place must have come 
to the conclusion that it is the opinion of 


Lord Spencer that when the naval 
programme which was being carried 
out under the Naval Defence Aet 


comes to an end next year it would be 
necessary to have a fresh naval pro- 
gramme carried out under a fresh Naval 
Defence Act in order to continue the 
admirable work of increasing the effi- 
ciency of the Navy, which the Naval 
Defence Act has accomplished to some 
extent, and will still further accomplisuo 
in the course of the next financial year. 
But that hope has been destroyed by the 
observations that have been made on 
several oceasions by the Secretary to the 
Treasury. I understand now that the 
idea of the Government is that there 
shall be a new naval programme, but not 
a new Naval Defence Act. They still 
adhere to the principle which they pressed 
so much on the House when the Naval 
Defence Act was under discussion—that 
though it was very desirable that there 
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should be continuity of shipbuilding, and 
though the actual operations of the 
Naval Defence Act had given 
faction, yet they were such financial 
purists that they hesitated to withdraw 
complete control over the progress of 
naval shipbuilding from the House of 
Commons. Those are the principles 
upon which, I understand, the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite is going to proceed, 
I confess that hearing that and comparing 
these professions of financial purity with 
the actual facts as disclosed in Lord 
Spencer's Memorandum and the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite in this House, I am somewhat 
astonished at their inconsistency. The 
Government in their programme of the 
present Session have withdrawn all 
financial control from the House. The 
hon. Member for Cardiff pointed out just 
now the extremely cool manner in 
which the Government have built, with- 
out any authority from this House, a 
uumber of torpedo boats. The effect of 
omitting to put in Lord Spencer's pro- 
gramme, or to mention in the speeches in 
this House the dimensions of the four 
new battle ships which you are going to 
lay down is, in fact, to ask the House to 
pass blank Estimates and to withdraw 
from this House all control whatever 
over the kind of ships that are built and 
over the policy of the Government. 
Under the Naval Defence Act, although 
the programme was settled once for all, 
and though Parliament was pledged to 
varry it out in five years and find funds 
to do it, at all events the House of Com- 
mons had in the first instance the full 
programme before them and the pro- 
gramme was adopted. But here we are 
asked to vote money for the building of 


satis- 


four new battle ships over which the 
House has no cognizance or control 


whatever. The right hon. Gentle van 
opposite interrupted the Member for 
King’s Lynn whilst he was speaking, but 
I do not know whether his interruptio | 
went so far as the hon. Member for Car- 
diff seems to think. If my memory 
serves me aright the right hon. Gentle- 
man has distinctly refused to pledge the 
Government to give the dimensions of 
these ships before the Vote for Construe- 
tion is taken. 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
That is a mistake, 
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Sir JOHN GORST: If that is a 


mistake a good deal of the criticism I am 
making falls to the ground. If the 
Government, though they withhold this 
information from us at present, give 
it to us before the Vote for 
ship construction is taken, a good deai 
of my objection will be removed, but you 
must remember that the money we are 
going to vofe to-night can be spent by 
the Admiralty and will be spent by the 
Admiralty in commencing their ships. 
Therefore, to a great extent it is true 
that the present Admiralty are going to 
lay down and build ships which have 
never been submitted to the House of 
Commons, and for which they have no 
authority from the House of Commons 
whatever. My point is that for persons 
whose financial purity is so great that 
they will not pass another Nava! Defence 
Act to sanction such a proceeding as that 
is most inconsistent. I should also like 
to be assured that the secrecy the right 
hon. Gentleman is observing as to the 
dimensions of the ships is not grounded 
on the desire on the part of the Admiralty 
to be at liberty to make alterations from 
time to time. If there is anything more 
satisfactory than another in the Naval 
Defence Act it is that the building of 
ships under it is carried through according 
to the original plans with great economy 
and speed. To my mind it would be a 
matter for great regret to fall back on 
the old system of construction under 
which the plans of ships were constantly 
altered, which caused great delay and 
largely increased expense. As I am 
addressing the Committee there is 
another subject I should like to refer to— 
namely, the wages of the men employed 
in the Indian troopships. I presume I 
shall be in Order in raising that subject. 
Notice has been given for raising it by the 
late Secretary to the Admiralty, and it 
stauds on the Paper for Vote 1. The 
late Secretary to the Admiralty is not 
here to move that Motion. I should like 
to call the attention of the Committee to 
the fact that the expenditure under 
the Admiralty Votes upon Indian troop- 
ships is not in any sense whatever in 
the interest of the Indian taxpayer, 
that so far as he is concerned you may 
keep up these Indian troopships or uot, 
as you please. Troops could be carried 
to India much more cheaply by contract. 
The present large troopers would be 
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perfectly useless in the event of war 
breaking out. If war broke out they 
could not be used, therefore if the Indian 
troopships are kept up they are kept up 
in the interest of the Imperial Govern- 
ment and not in the interest of the 
Government of India. The late Secre- 
tary for India—Lord Cross—repeatedly 
expressed his willingness to make other 
arrangements for the benefit of the Indian 
troops. If another arrangement could be 
made it would be much more economical 
to the Indian Government. I do not 
know what the intention of the right 
hon. Gentleman and the Board of 
Admiralty is in the matter, but, as 
having held the office of Under Secretary 
for India, I am in a position to say that 
the Indian taxpayer and Indian Govern- 
ment are not concerned in this matter in 
any way. 

Sir E. HILL (Bristol, 8.) said the 
hon. Member for Cardiff had commenced 
his speech with strong strictures in regard 
to the pressure which had been put upon 
the Government to allow time for the 
discussion of the Estimates, aad the want 
of interest which the Committee seemed 
now to take in the discussion as evidenced 
by the small attendance of Members. 


He (Sir E. Hill) entirely con- 
curred in the remarks of the 
hon. Member on that subject. There 


could be no more important question 
for the House to consider than the con- 
dition of the Navy, which was our first 
line of defence, and on which so much of 
the National prosperity, not to say the 
National existence, depended. It was 
distinctly satisfactory to know that within 
12 months 61 out of the 70 vessels pro- 
vided for in the Naval Defence Act of 
his noble Friend (Lord George Hamilton) 
would be completed, and that the other 
nine were in a very forward state. He 
concurred in the expressions of satis- 
faction which had been made use of 
respecting the great exploit performed by 
Her Majesty’s Dockyards in building the 
Royal Sovereign, vot only with so much 
speed, but at such a saving of cost. It 
was evident that continuity of work 
was the only possible condition of 
economical success. He felt some regret 
that more fast cruisers were not being 
constructed. We had an _ enormous 
Mercantile Marine to defend, and in order 
to defend it effectually a very consider- 
able number of cruisers was needed. 
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There was much to be satisfied with 
respecting the present condition of the 
coaling stations. Under the courteous 
guidance of Sir Charles Warren, the 
Commander of the Port of Singapore, he 
recently had the gratification of ex- 
amining the fortifications of that port, 
and had had the pleasure of seeing that Sir 
Charles Warren’s resources were such 
that he was able to man the forts fully 
in three hours. He was glad to see that 
something was to be done in respect of 
the training of officers and men of the 
Reserve, which was a most valuable 
course, and deserved every possible 
attention from the Government. The 
hon. Member for Lewisham (Mr. Penn) 
the other day spoke about the engines of 
the Navy with an authority which was 
peculiarly his own, and showed the House 
how undesirable it was to endeavour to 
effect economies in the engine-rooms of 
vessels at the expense of the effective- 
ness of such vessels. Speaking as a 
steamship owner, he (Sir. E. Hill) con- 
firmed every word his hon, Friend 
had said on that subject, believing, as he 
did, that there ought in every case to be 
a sufficient staff to cope with any emer- 
gency that might arise. He himself had 
a point to bring forward which he thought 
was of equal importance. It related to 
the manning of the fleet. He was glad 
to find there had been some increase 
in the number of sailors and Royal 
Marines in the Navy, but the Navy itself 
was constantly increasing, and the state- 
ment issued by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty distinctly showed that the 
men now inthe Navy were only sufficient 
for the vessgls actually in commission. 
He could not help asking himself where 
the Admiralty were going to obtain the 
sailors to man our ships in case of war 
suddenly breaking out. It might be 
taken for granted that whenever war did 
break out we should not have much time 
allowed us to make our preparations. It 
might be said that we should get the men 
needed from the Naval Reserve. Those 
men, however, might be scattered to 
the four corners of the globe just when 
they were needed, and it would be very 
difficult indeed to find them. If the in- 
tention was to fall back on the Merchant 
Service it must not be forgotten that 
there was a great scarcity of sailors even 
in that Service, and further, that some- 
thing like 25 per cent. of the crews were 
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now composed of foreigners. If war broke 
out it might be assumed that a consider- 
able number of those sailors would return 
to their own country. Sailors could not 
be created at once, but must be trained, 
No boys were employed on steamers in 
the Merchant Service. A certain num- 
ber of lads were taken in the sailing 
vessels, but they were chiefly boys who 
aspired to become officers, and could not 
be relied upon for manning war ships. 
Until quite recently the coast trade and 
the fisheries could be relied upon to fur- 
nish a large number of men, but the 
coasting trade was now almost entirely 
done by steamers, and steam was being 
increasingly used in the fisheries. He 
knew of nine steam trawlers which were 
being made at the present moment, and 
in all probability not one of them would 
employ boys. ‘The question was dis- 
cussed in another place a short time ago, 
but no suggestion was made for improv- 
ing the state of things. There was, of 
course, plenty of raw material. Thou- 
sands of English boys would be only 
too glad to accept the sea as a profession 
if they had the opportunity, and all that 
was needed was that the Government 
should increase the number of training 
vessels at different points on the coast 
and take boys on board. He would 
supplement action of this kind in a 
manner which would be at once practical 
aud inexpensive. He would propose 
that the Government should purchase 10 
or 20 sailing merchant vessels, which 
could be bought cheaply enough at the 
present time as they were a drug in the 
market. In those vessels lads could be 
taught something of a sailor's duties, and 
they could then be kept at sea in the 
ordinary way. In this manner we could 
create a stock of seamen from which the 
Navy might hope to get sailors in case 
of emergency, and we could fill up gradu- 
ally the places now occupied by foreigners 
in our Merchant Service. These vessels 
would answer still another purpose. In 
the opinion of many authorities our 
junior naval officers did not have suffi- 
cient opportunity for sea practice and 
would be all the better if they could 
cruise more about the world and learn 
more about seamanship. He would, 
therefore, suggest that junior naval 
officers should spend some time on board 
the sailing vessels he spoke of, 
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Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) (who 


rose on the return of the Chairman 
to the House after the usual inter- 
val) said, there were one or two 
points on which he needed information, 
but as no representative of the Govern- 
ment was present he would move to 
report Progress. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): May I 
say, Mr. Mellor, it is a most unusual 
thing that not a single representative of 
the Government should be present ? 

*THE CHAIRMAN : I do not think I 
ought to put the Motion to report Pro- 
gress, as the usual time has hardly ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HANBURY: I would ask you, 
Sir, whether it is possible for us to dis- 
cuss these Votes in the absence of all the 
Ministers ? 

[At this point Sir U. Kay-Suvurrie- 
WoRTH entered the House. ] 

Mr. GOURLEY, proceeding, said, 
when the Naval Defence Act was passed, 
the waste of the Navy was something 
like £2,000,000 per annum, and it was 
stated in the Naval Defence Programme 
that something like 30 vessels, including 
four battleships, were to be struck off the 
active list. He wished to know whether 
this proposal had been carrried out or 
not? The naval policy which had been 
laid down by the late Government was 
that this country should have a Navy 
equivalent to the Navies of two other 
European Powers, say, France and 
Russia. He thought our naval policy 
should be guided entirely by the neces- 
sities of the protection of our own 
interests—that our Navy should be made 
to suffice for the protection of our food 
supplies; for the safeguarding of our 
coasts in the event of war; and for the 
protection of our Colonies. He wished 
to know if the Admiralty intended to 
adopt a system of grouping our Fleet in 
the event of war. He meant that a 
certain class of ships should be devoted 
to the defence of our coasts; another 
elass of ships to the protection of our 
food supplies ; and a third class to the 
protection of our Colonies. He thought 
the chief and final object the Admiralty 
should have in view was the proper 
grouping of the ships of the Fleet in 
time of war; that they should have a 
system prepared, and not leave the 
matter to the haphazard of chance when 
the emergency arose. He also wished 
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to know why so many ships—23 or 24 
altogether — were maintained in the 
Mediterranean. The original object of 
placing such a large fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean was to maintain what was called 
the balance of power in Europe in the 
time of the French Revolution ; but that 
idea had long been discarded, and he 
thought such a line of action tended, in 
the event of war, to weaken our 
powers of defence and offence around 
our coasts. The policy of Governments 
in these days was to concentrate their 
strength on their coasts or frontiers, and 
that being so he considered that portion 
of the Fleet should be brought home from 
the Mediterranean for the purpose of our 
own immediate protection. The Govern- 
meut proposed to construct three large 
ironclads, and two other vessels com- 
monly called battle-ships. He differed 
altogether from the view of some navai 
authorities that the larger the ship the 
better the fighting platform. He main- 
tained it was quite possible to build 
smaller ships which would Lave just as 
good a fighting platform as the large 
ships. He would much rather see three 
or four more of the smaller ironclads 
built than one large vessel, for the cost 
was the same, while our fighting power 
was increased. The rolling of the big 
ships interfered with correct gun firing, 
while the small ships were steadier and 
faster and more under command, so long 
as they were not burdened with too many 
guns. Our commerce, which required 
protection was spread over every part of 
the world, and if we continued to build a 
few huge ships instead of several small 
ships, the Fleet at our disposal woutd not 
be sufficient for our purposes in atime of 
war. Therefore, when the Votes for 
these large vessels came up for sanction 
he would be obliged to differ with the 
Government in respect to that portion of 
their programme. The experience of 
modern naval warfare had proved that 
the most effective vessels were vessels of 
the ram type. Yet there was only one 
vessel of that description in the Navy. 
In his opinion, the proper policy of the 
Government would be to increase the 
number of vessels of the ram type of a 
high rate of speed. Vessels of the ram 
type formed the most powerful element 
in the naval battles of the American 
Civil War. He would also point out that 
it was the characteristic of the British 
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sailor in all our naval wars to get into 
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close quarters with the enemy. He be- 
lieved that in the future, as in the past, 
our Admirals would always make it a 
point to get into close quarters, and, that 
being so, the most suitable, and the most 
destructive, vessel would be the ram 
vessel. For these reasons he hoped the 
Government would largely increase the 
number of ram vessels in the Navy. He 
wished also to call the attention of the 
Admiralty to the fact that the officers of 
the Naval Reserve complained most 
bitterly of having been superseded in rank 
by the creation of the Indian Marine. 


In 1864 an Order in Council was 
issued directing that officers in the 


Naval Reserve should rank with officers 
of the Royal Navy. But in 1891 the 
Indian Marine was created, and the 
status of officers in that service was 
declared to be similar to that of officers 
of the Royal Naval Reserve, but senior 
to those officers in their respective ranks, 
and that the officers of the Naval Reserve 
considered was an injustice to them. 
The men of the Naval Reserve had also 
got a grievance. They were not entitled 
to a pension till they reached the age of 
60, while the men in the Navy proper 
got their pensions at 50. Considering 
that the pension was only the small sum 
of 7}d. per day, and that not 5 per cent. 
of merchant seamen attained the age of 
60, these men thought the pension should 
be granted at 50, and he hoped the 
Government would take the matter into 
consideration. He also thought that a 
change for the better should be made in 
the drilling of the Naval Reserve men. 
They were trained in an old-fashioned 
manner on board obsolete vessels and 
with obsolete guns. He thought they 
should be sent once in every two years on 
board a man-of-war. There was no reason 
why that should not be done. The men 
would probably ask for more pay, but 
that should not stand in the way of 
making the Naval Reserve a fighting 
force, by putting the men under a course of 
modern drill and making them acquainted 
with modern naval guns. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) said he couid assure 
the hon. Member for King’s Lynn that 
the grievance of dockyard men were real 
and substantial. He would not detain 
the Committee on that subject consider- 
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ing the Debate which took place a few 
days ago, but he hoped and believed that 
these grievances would receive due con- 
sideration at the hands of the present 
Board of Admiralty. He had no wish to 
unduly prolong the Debate, and he shoud 
not have intervened at all had he not 
considered it his duty to his constituents 
to bring forward a matter strictly 
relevant to the Vote, on which he had 
endeavoured without effect to obtain by 
means of questions satisfactory assur- 
ances from the Board of Admiralty. 
What he wished to call attention to was 
a subject mentioned in the supplementary 
statement of the First Lord—namely, the 
proposed establishment of a Naval 
School of Guunery at Sheerness. Just 
before leaving Office the late Govern- 
ment struck a very great, and he thought 
unnecessary, blow at Sheerness by issuing 
an Admiralty Order directing that ships 





commissioned at Sheerness should in 
| future be commissioned at Chatham. He 
_urged on the noble Lord who was head 
| of the Admiralty Office at the time the 
inex pediency of the measure. However, 
in spite of his representations the noble 
Lord declined to withdraw or modify the 
Order, but the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed as a compensation to establish 
and develop a School of Gunnery at 
Sheerness. Accordingly in the Estimates 
for 1892-93 there was a sum of £3,000 
voted for the development school, which 
sum it was proposed to lay out on drill- 
ground sheds and drill patrols necessary 
for the use of the men under instruetion. 
But for some reason or another which he 
had been unable to discover, not only was 
the money not spent, but there was no 
mention of the matter in the Estimates of 
this year. The promises of the present 
Board of Admiralty as well as of the late 
Board of Admiralty had been broken in 
this matter. On the 19th of January 
of this year a deputation from 
Sheerness waited on Earl Spencer 
and urged him to extend one of the 
docks. His Lordship said he could not 
do that, but he intended to develop the 
newly-made Gunnery School. He (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen) put a question 
last week to the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty on the subject, asking the right 
hon. Gentleman what steps had been 
taken to spend the £3,000 already voted, 





and whether any provision was intended 
to be made for the further development 
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of the School. The right hon, Gentle- 
man, in reply, said— 

“ “The Gunnery School has been established 
at Sheerness, and the present Board intend to 
carry out a scheme for providing the necessary 
ground and buildings for its proper develep- 
ment. The scheme first proposed had to be 
modified ; and, pending further consideration, 
it was not possible to spend the £3,000 voted in 
1892-93, and it was thought better to reconsider 
the whole scheme.” 

He regretted to say that that answer was 
not accurate. From information he had 
received he considered the answer mis- 
leading, though he did not attribute any 
intention of misleading to the Board of 
Admiralty. He had a letter from one of 
his constituents at Sheerness, who wrote 
in reference to that answer— 

“At present, in spite of their promises, not a 

single building has been started, or plot of 
ground purchased, to carry out the development 
of the place, and the instructional work is all 
cramped up by being carried out in the naval 
barrack-rooms, which are entirely unsuited to 
the purpose. For the above reason the number 
of men who can be received for instruction is 
very small, compared to the number that could 
be received if proper accommodation was 
provided for carrying out their drill. A 
gravelled and well-drained parade ground ; 
a battery for heavy gun drill ; an ammuni- 
tion-room ; a gymnasium; a rifle range are 
urgently needed, and plans and estimates have 
been drawn up and are at present with the 
Admiralty, who will not move in the matter. 
From the above you will see that no men what- 
ever are employed in buildings or draining 
drill-grounds. The number of seamen at pre- 
sent under instruction for seamen gunners is 
120. Besides these, 100 second-class stokers are 
undergoing a gunnery training. If properiy 
developed the school could receive at least 800 
seamen for training.” 
He, therefore, asked the Government for 
some information on this subject—why 
the £3,000 which had been voted for the 
school had not been” spent on the 
development of the school ; whether the 
Board of Admiralty had ready any 
scheme to develop the school ; and, if so, 
when they intended to carry them out ? 


Tue CIVIL LORD or tne 
ADMIRALTY (Mr. E. Ropertson, 
Dundee): I think the subject of the 
Gunnery School at Sheerness comes 
more properly under another Vote. I can 
satisfy at once the request the hon. Member 
made for information as to the present 
condition of the question. I do not 
think the answer I gave him on this 
subject on a former day was inaccurate, 
and I do not think that anything the 
hon. Member has now said has disproved 
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that answer. What he asks for is 
some satisfaction that the present Board 
of Admiralty do intend to do something 
to develop the School of Gunnery at 
Sheerness. On that point I have no 
hesitation in giving him the assurance 
he requires. It is the intention of the 
Board of Admiralty to develop the 
School of Gunnery at Sheerness. The 
reason why the experiment is not in a 
more forward state is very simple. The 
hon. Member read a ietter from a 
correspondent who said quite accurately 
the Estimates were made out for the 
construction of a drill parade and a rifle 
range. The War Office were requested 
to transfer to the Admiralty the neces- 
sary ground for the buildings. I do not 
think that I am breaking any rule of 
official confidence in saying that diffi- 
culties with the War Office are the main 
cause of the delay in carrying out the 
scheme. The War Office object to 
giving the site. On account of these 
difficulties it has been found impossible 
to spend the £3,000, The whole scheme 
has to be reconsidered, and pending that 
reconsideration we have not thought it 
necessary to ask for a further sum during 
the present year. But it is the intention 
of the present Board of Admiralty to go 
on with the scheme. The First Lord 
takes a personal interest in it. I hope, 
therefore, that my hon. Friend will 
accept that as an assurance that the 
scheme will be satisfactorily carried out. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said, 
he hoped he would be pardoned for inter- 
vening in the Debate ; but as his consti- 
tuency had a coast-line of 60 miles, 
along which there were many coast- 
guards, he wished to call the attention 
of the Secretary to the Admiralty 
to the grievances under which these 
men were suffering. One of these 
grievances was that the chief officers in 
charge of the coastguard stations only 
got the same pay which they had before 
their promotion, though they were re- 
sponsible for the drill and subordination 
of the detachments under their charge, 
and had also to furnish themselves with 
upviforms. A second matter was that 
they did not get the extra 2d. a 
day when re-engaged; and when they 
had served the time for a pension they 
did not get the 6d. a day extra 
which their comrades serving afloat in 
Considering that 
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the coastguards consisted of only 4,200 
men, who were the most efficient sailors 
we had, he hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would make arrangements for spend- 
ing the small sum of money necessary 
for removing the complaints he had 
referred to. There was another matter 
to which he desired to call attention. 
Two years ago the First Lord of the 
Admiralty of the late Government, by 
some ingenuity, arranged that the refuse 
of Sheerness Harbour should be dis- 
charged in the Estuary of the Thames. 
This practice drove away the fish, killed 
those that were not driven away, and 
spoiled and smashed the nets of the 
fishermen. He had before this made 
many representations to the Admiralty on 
this subject, and about three months ago 
there was a deputation to Lord Spencer, 
when they were promised every possible 
consideration, with the result that nothing 
whatever had been done. Further than 
that, the Admiralty sent down a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, who sat for a couple 
of hours, having gone, judging from his 
experience of these things, with their 
minds made up beforehand, but who had 
given them no Report at all. They 
could get no satisfaction from the Admi- 
ralty; when they put questions to the 
Admiralty in this House they did not get 
a courteous reply, and, therefore, in order 
to obtain some explanation, he begged to 
move the reduction of the Vote by 
£1,000. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: I must call the 
attention of the hon. Member to the fact 
that the subject he has been discussing is 
not in the Vote at all. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) only 
wished to say one or two words upon 
this Vote. The hon. Member for Cardiff 
(Sir E. J. Reed) was a great authority 
upon all naval matters, and he was very 
glad to hear the remarks with which the 
hon. Member prefaced his speech. Con- 
sidering that one day was taken up by 
the discussion of dockyard grievances, 
considering this was a new programme, 
and considering also the fact that, toa 
certain extent, they had got to get their 
information secondhand, because they had 
not the First Lord of the Admiralty in 
their House, a Debate lasting two nights 
upon such important matter as the Navy 
Estimates was by no means too long. 
The first question he should like 
to ask his right hon. Friend was the 
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question put by the hon. Member for 
Cardiff—namely, on what system they 
made their demands to the country for 
the establishment of the Navy? His 
hon. Friend and himself sat on the Naval 
Estimates Committee two or three years 
ago—a Committee, by the way, which 
only inquired into about half the Votes— 
and he thought it would be well to have 
another Committee to inquire into the 
remainder of the Votes. After all the 
Navy Vote was the most important that 
came before the House, and he was not 
sure that any important step had been 
taken by the Government, either in the 
past or the present day, to remove the one 
great blot on their military administration. 
By that he meant the Army and Navy 
Administration, and the great blot was 
that at this moment there was no proper 
system by which the two Services would 
work in unison. Whenever these two 
Services worked together, they did not 
pull together. [Admiral Fienp: We 
do not.] His hon, and gallant Friend 
said “ we do not,” but it was the same 
for the country whichever Service it was. 
The recommendation made by Lord 
Hartington’s Commission was, that these 
two services should work more together 
in unison, and he wished to know 
whether anything had been done in the 
direction of carrying out the recommenda- 
tions. He knew that the late Govern- 
meut appointed a Cabinet Committee, 
but was there anything of the kind 
existing now, was there any Committee 
of the Cabinet that attempted to deal 
with the joint administration of the two 
Services ¢ Going to another matter, he 
should like to know whether they had 
made up their minds as to the coast 
defences being in the hands of one of the 
Services—the Army or the Navy. He 
fancied from what he heard from some 
naval officers, who were well fitted to 
express an opinion, that the coast defences 
had fallen into the wrong hands, and that 
the Army were wasting large sums of 
money upon submarine defences and 
fortifications. His hon. Friend had 
boasted that in the last Parliament they 
spent £3,500,000 upon naval affairs : 
they knew how that was criticised, and 
he wished to know whether they were to 
waste another £3,500,000, or what was 
to be the definite proposal upon the 
naval defence that was to be established ? 
He should also like to ask, as they were 
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starting with a new policy and a new 
Government, what was to be the standard 
up to which our Navy ought to be 
built ; that was to say, did the present 
Government accept the standard of the 
late Government, that the Navy of 
England should be equal to any other 
two foreign nations ? He was asking 
questions which to a certain extent were 
questions of Cabinet policy, but his 
right hon. Friend ought not to escape 
from answering because » he was not in the 
Cabinet ; the Committee was entitled 
to have the fullest and best information 
on these points. He knew very well it 
would be said, “ Oh, we are building up to 
the same point that was fixed last year.’ 

There were two things to be said ‘about 
that. In the first place that was a 
deteriorated standard, because the ex pen- 
diture of last year was lower than in 
other years, perhaps owing to the Election. 
He was afraid that both Governments 
were likely to be affected by an Election 
being at hand, and was afraid it affected 
the late Government. As they stood 
now, they were two war ships in arrear ; 
was the preseut Vote to make up for them 
and keep up the standard at the same 
time ? He did not see that it was—he 
rather thought it was the other way, and 
that the ships they were building were in 
substitution for, and not in addition to, 
the two that ought to have been com- 
menced last year, but which were not. 
There was another thing he should like 
to complain of. They were 
assured by the First Lord that 
they had a programme that would 
extend over two or three years— 
assuming they had a chance of carrying 
it out—but if. they had a programme why 
not produce it now rather than next year, 
for after all it was important our ships 
should be built upon some definite system 
continued through a series of years. 
Every one recognised this was a question 
apart from Party differences, and what 
was the result of having a policy of con- 
tinnous shipbuilding extending over a 
series of vears? It was that they built 
cheaper, 10 per cent. under instead of 10 
per cent over; that they built in three 
years instead of five, and ey ery one ought 
to admit the nee — of a policy v of that 
kind, of lifting the Navy, on which the 
very existence of this Empire depended, 
out of Party considerations. Though it 
must le remembered that they had not 
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the same opportunity in this country of 
putting great questions of this kind out- 
side Party considerations as they had in 
other countries, they had not got that 
strong Executive that had beencarefully 
provided for and maintained in other 
countries, in America or in France. 
Even if Parties change there was always 
a strong Executive to carry out a policy 
for the benefit of the whole country. It 
was this that had always struck him as 
a strong reason why they should have a 
shipbuilding policy extending over five 
years, and if his right hon. Friend was 
sitting there another year he hoped he 
would let them have a new five years’ 
shipbuilding programme. Now, assum- 
ing that the standard of the Navy was 
that it ought to be equal to any other 
two Navies he wanted to know how that 
was worked out, because there was a 
speech made some days ago in another 
place that rather struck him that the 


Admiralty had not themselves the proper - 


means of estimating our Navy as com- 
pared to other Powers. He took the 
mere ex peuditure first, and asked whether 
they were guided by the expenditure ? 
He found that, j ine ‘uding armaments, the 
expenditure upon ships was about 
£4,600,000. He found that the French 
for three years had been spending about 
£2,800,000 a year upon new ships and 
armaments, and Russia-—which had lately 
beer increasing its expenditure upon 
shipbuilding and armaments enormously 
—had almost equalled the expenditure 
of France, for it had reached £2,750,000. 
If they added those two sums _ to- 
gether they found it had exceeded by 
the sum of nearly £1,000,000 that which 
we were expending upon our Navy. That 
was a serious matter, because they were 
falling £1,000,000 behindhand in this 
year alone, and both these Powers, 
France and Russia, said they meant to 
add to their expenditure in coming years, 
that that was not their normal standard. 
The one Power that did not say they 
were going to add to their expenditure, 
so far as he knew, was ourselves. There 
was one sense, no doubt, in which it 
would be quite possible for us to get as 
good value out of our £4,600,000 as 
France and Russia got out of their 
£5,500,000, but on that point he wanted 
information because he did not like the 
fact of this £1,000,CO9 short. He wished 
to know exactly whether we got better 
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value for our money than France and 
Russia got, if we did then the £1,000,000 
would be made up, but they ought to have 
a very distinct assurance from his right 
hon. Friend on that point. He was not 
so sure about it himself, because he had 
some figures given him a few days ago 
which seemed to show we built one ton 
of warship for £39, and France only 
built the same amount for £46, whilst 
the cost to Russia was a_ great 
deal more. Those figures were not 
official in any sense, and he did not lay 
any stress upon them, but he noticed the 
First Lord of the Admiralty in another 
place, alluding to this point, said that 
we did undoubtedly get better value for 
our money; for taking the case of the 
Royal Sovereign the cost would be 
about £209,009 more to build in France 
than in England. But there he initiated 
the whole of his argument by adding 
that the system on which the tonnage 
was calculated in France was very 
different from the tonnage system of 
England, and if the two systems were 
analysed the difference would be very 
small, If so, they had £1,000,090 left, 
aud he was sure the right bon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir 
U. Kay-Shuttleworth), or the Civil 
Lord (Mr. E. Robertson), would be able 
to tell them whether that could be made 
up by the cheaper cost of building in 
England. Another point he wished to 
allude to was this : Admitting the ships 
we had got complete at the present day 
were equal to, and perhaps better than, 
those of the Fleets of any other two 
nations, had they got ships completing 
and on the stocks which in three or four 
years would keep them in that position ? 
[“ Hear, hear!”] His right hon. Friend 
said “hear, hear!” and if he trusted to 
official figures he did not think his “ hear, 
hear ! ” could mean “ yes,” because judg- 
ing by the ships on the stocks he found 
we were in a very inferior position. 
Take the battle-ships of the first-class, 
those already complete, we had got 11 
to 12 of France and Russia ; of those com- 
pleting we had 9 to their 3, but of those 
on the stocks we had only 1 to their 9. 
These were the figures of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself, so it was no use his 
shaking his head. Take the second- 
class. The right hon. Gentleman said 
we had got 14 afloat as against their 13 ; 
none of the second-class either com- 
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pleting or on the stocks, as against their 6. 
The figures as to our cruisers showed 
better than for our battle-ships, but then 
they must look at the enormous trade we 
had to protect, which was out of all pro- 
portion to that of foreign countries ; it 
was three, four, five, six or ten times as 
much. It sounded well, no doubt, on 
paper, as a mere question of number 
against number. With regard to cruisers 
over 5,099 tons we had 10, as against 4 ; 
completing 6, as agaiust 2; on the stocks 
5, as against 5; making 21, as against 


ll. Of those from 3,400 to 5,000 tons 
we had 22, as against 3; 5 completing, 


as against 1; on the stocks 7, as against 
8; making a total of 34, as against 12. 
Tuat was a more satisfactory showing, no 
doubt, but what he should like to make 
sure of was : was this difference in number 
adequate to the difference in the duties 
which those cruisers had to perform. It 
was not quite the proportion requisite, 
and though it required some one more of 
an expert than he was to go into these 
matters, it was possible even for a layman 
to know the proportion was nothing 
like the proportion necessary con- 
sidering the difference between our sea- 
going trade and theirs. There was oue 
other point which he supposed he should 
be able to discuss upon this Vote, and 
that was what was being done in the way 
of survey. They had had some experience 
lately of a number of ships that had 
run aground, and that in home waters, 
one case having occurred at Malta. He 
should like to know, considering the in- 
crease of our trade and our war ships, 
what steps were taken to increase the 
strength of our surveying vessels ? There 
ought to be at least one on every foreign 
station in addition to those supplied by 
the Colonies; but he was told if that 
standard was maintained we should be at 
least short of the number we ought to 
have. He hoped his right hon. Friend 
would be able to give them some infor- 
mation on the subject. There was one 
other point he wished to refer to, and 
that was the point alluded to by the hon, 
Member for King’s Lynn (Mr. T. G. 
Bowles) respecting instruction. In re- 
gard to this he had looked up the last 
volume of Lord Brassey's annual—[“ No, 
no!”] His hon, Friend said “no, no!” 
but it was a very good thing to go to on 
the subject, and he found it contained 
some most interesting information. He 
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found the information given under such 
headings as these, “Losses from un- 
skilful navigation. Further instruction 
in pilotage necessary. Abolition of 
navigating line.” ‘There were also these 
remarks from the Report of the Com- 
mittee on the education of naval officers. 
Though he did not like reading extracts 
this was so important that he might be 
allowed to read it. The Report of the 
Committee was this— 

“Before proceeding to indicate the lines on 
which a special course might be arranged, we 
would direct attention to the widespread feeling 
of disappointment which prevails among navi- 
gating officers. Of all avenues to promotion 
the performance of navigating duties has come 
to be regarded as the longest and most tedious ; 
while the lieutenant who takes up the gunnery, 
torpedo, or first lieutenant line is tolerably sure 
of advancement, the lieutenant for navigating 
duties, whatever his ability, and however expert 
he may be, has the mortification of finding his 
friends constantly promoted over his head. Ac- 
cordingly the navigating branch, though pos- 
sessing some advantages, is avoided by the more 
enterprising members of the profession. It is 
obvious that this state of things, if prolonged, 
will lead to serious mischief. The tendency will 
be’ to drive every officer of ability from navi- 
gating duties, and yet everyone recognises how 
important it is that those duties should be well 
performed.” 

That, he thought, was conclusive evidence 
that what had been said was true. Be- 
fore sitting down he would like to ask 
one other question of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and that was whether he 
would try to do away with the enormous 
number of types of guns in the British 
Navy. In the old days they had an 
astounding number, and even in _ the 
present day there was a very great 
danger of increasing them. For instance, 
they were going to havea new quick-firing 
gun, and that was in addition to the 
rather long list of quick-firing guns 
they had already, but it had this advan- 
tage, that it was a 12-pounder, and was 
to have the same ammunition as was 
used in the gun of the British Artillery. 
If that were the case it wasa step in the 
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right direction, but he hoped his right 
hon. Friend would do something to re- 


duce the enormous number of guns. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
(Lancashire, Clitheroe): 1 must apolo- 
gise to the Committee for rising at once, 
but the time is arriving when we must 


consider the Army Estimates, and 
I will therefore, as rapidly as I 
can, run over the various points 


brought forward in the Debate, and I 


Mr. Hanbury 


{COMMONS} 
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will deal with them in the order’ 
as far as I can, in which they 
were raised by hon. Members. The 
hon. Member for King’s Lyun (Mr. T, 
G. Bowles) asked me some questions 
about the boilers for torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers. 1 may tell him that some 
engineers have used brass tubes, but our 
engineers prefer steel tubes. He asked 
me as to the classification of torpedo- 
boats. We have first-class torpedo- 
boats—namely, those that cannot be lifted 
on deck, and a second-class, which con- 
sists of those which can be carried on 
deck. Those are two classes that now 
exist. I will not follow the hon. Gentle- 
man into the numberless points he raised 
that are germane to particular Votes, as 
they will come up for consideration under 


those Votes. He dealt with the 
question of the Royal Naval Re- 
serve; I have already answered some 


of the points, and others I must reserve 
for Vote 7. Also with regard to pen- 
sions, those points will be better dealt 
with upon the Non-Effective Vote. 
With reference to the points raised as to 
Greenwich, those matters will come up 
on Vote 5. The hon. Member has made 
a suggestion with respect to the relief of 
engine-room crews. It is obvious that there 
will be difficulties in the way of doing 
what he suggests, but I will report the 
matter to the Admiralty, who will give 
it their careful consideration. The hon. 
Member has also brought forward the 
grievances of the warrant officers. That 
is a question which has been under 
the consideration of the Admiralty, and 
we are quite ready to make appointments 
in the Ordnance Estabiishment for the 
chief warrant officers as these gradu- 


ally come under the control of the 
Admiralty. Most of these offices are 
filled by officers from the Army, 
and no opportunity has yet offered 
to the Admiralty for introducing 


warrant officers into these appointments; 
but as they come more under the control of 
the Admiralty warrant officers will be 
appointed to them, and a new sphere of 
usefulness will thus be opened up to them, 
whilst it may then become possible to 
increase the number of chief warrant 
officers. Suggestions have been made as 
to giving a new grade to the warrant 
officers, but the Board do-not see their 
way to overcoming the difficulties which 
stand in the way of such a course. We 
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prospects of promotion in the case 
of warrant officers at a certain stage 
of service. But I would point out 
that there is stagnation aiso in some 
other branches of the Service, and to 
remove it might cost more than could be 
justified on general grounds. If any- 
thing can be done to improve the condi- 
tion of the warrant officers we shall only 
be too glad to do it. With reference to 
the point raised by the hon. Member for 
Cardiff (Sir E. Reed), I will not follow 
him into his observations as to the 
letter written by Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir Geoffrey Hornby, because 
I think I had much better reserve 
any remarks on that head for the Debate 
which will no doubt take place as to the 
stranding of the Howe. As the Papers, 
also, are not yet in the hands of hon. 
Members, I think it would searcely be 
fair for me to enter into that subject. 
First of all, the hon. Member complains 
that the Government were not quite fair 
in putting the House under pressure as 
to the time for the Estimates. I think 
my hon. Friend has under-estimated the 
time that has already been given to 
naval subjects. For instance, he 
omitted the three hours given to the 
Naval Debate on Monday after the labour 
Debate ; and the latter, I may point 
out, was mainly concerning the Dock- 
yards, and was therefore, to a great ex- 
tent, a naval Debate. In my observa- 
tions on the occasion of the previous 
Naval Debate I devoted a considerable 
slice of my speech to the Manning Com- 
mittee Report to which my hon. Friend 
has referred to-night, and I shall be 
glad to give him more information as to 
the Report if he will mention any specific 
points on which he requires information. 
My hon. Friend referred to the fact that, 
in the time of the late Board of Admi- 
ralty, certain trials of ships were not 
insisted upon. I take a considerable 
interest in that subject, because it was 
inquired into by a Committee upstairs, 
of which I was Chairman, during the last 
Parliament. I share the regret the hon. 
Member expressed that it was necessary 
to release any of the contractors from 
submitting to the full trials contemp!ated, 
but I can assure him that, whatever may 
have been the case in the past, the full 
trials contemplated by the contracts are 
now insisted on. My hon, Friend seems 
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to think that we have kept the House in 
ignorance as to the basis of the estimated 
annual depreciation of the Navy ; but if 
he will refer to pages 260 and 261 he 
will there find the calculations on which 
our statement are based. But he will 
find that we have copied the calculation 
of our predecessors; and that in a 
footnote we have guarded ourselves 
against adopting the basis as our own. 
Again, my hon. Friend suggested that 
certain ships were being built without 
authority. He referred to six torpedo- 
boat destroyers. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite also referred to that, 
and spoke of four new battle- 
ships. That is a little inaccurate. 
No doubt he intended to refer to the two 
battle ships and two cruisers—four ships 
in all, Dealing with the six torpedo- 
boats, there was urgent necessity, in the 
opinion of the Board of Admiralty, for 
building boats of that description. They 
did that which has been done before 
when Parliament has not been sitting. 
They applied to the Treasury for 
authority for using some of the money 
voted in Parliament for this urgent and 
new necessity. The Treasury authority 
was given, what was done was perfectly 
regular, and when Parliament is not 
sitting no other course isopen. My hon. 
Friend spoke—and so did the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite—as if we were pre- 
senting blank Estimates for these four 
new ships. I am not prepared to admit 
that. We are following the course pur- 
sued in that respect by our predecessors, 
We are giving just the same information 
—in fact, we are giving a little more 
than was given by the late Board—in 
respect of the ships of the “further pro- 
gramme,” that is, not built under the Naval 
Defence Act. On March 14th, 1892, 
speaking of ships in the new programme, 
the noble Lord (Lord George Hamilton) 
said— 

“The details will be laid on the Table before 
we come to the Shipbuilding Vote, so that hon. 
Gentlemen will have ample opportunity of 
putting further questions to me if they wish to 
do so.” 

But those particulars were not laid on the 
Table. What happened was that when 
Vote 8 was passed on June 9th, 1892, 
there was not even any reference made 
to them, and no information was given. 
But we are prepared to go much 
further, and before the Shipbuilding 
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Vote comes on we hope the designs will 
be well advanced, and we shall then be 
quite prepared to lay such details and 
particulars before Parliament as may be 
considered consistent with publicinterests. 
It is obvious that there may be certain 
novel features in the designs which ought 
not to be disclosed at the present stage, 
but when the proper time comes there 
will be no reason for withholding any- 
thing, and full information will be given. 
The hon. Member for Cardiff referred to 
his own experience in connection with the 
building of docks, and laid stress on the 
importance of consultation with the 
Naval Authorities, and particularly the 
Controller of the Navy, when any such 
works were being carried out. What- 
ever may have happened in times past 
without consultation with the Controller 
of the Navy cannot possibly take place 
now under the new system, the Controller 
of the Navy being fully consulted on any 
works of that kind. Information has 
been asked for about the rolling of the 
Royal Sovereign. Newspaper para- 
graphs on that question have been 
greatly exaggerated. I am stating this 
on the highest authority—namely, that of 
Mr. White, Director of Naval Construc- 
tion, to whom a well-deserved tribute has 
already been paid, and who has rendered 
great services to his country. Mr. 
White has furnished me with the follow- 
ing Report on this subject :— 

“The official returns of the _ rolling 
since the Royal Sovereign left England 
in January last have been received at 
the Admiralty, giving results of observations 
made up to tbe arrival of the squadron at 
Madeira in the middle of last month. The facts 
are briefly as follows :—During the first six 
months of her commission no rolling took place 
worth recording, its extent being very limited. 
In June, 1892, in a heavysouth-westerly swell 
off the South of Ireland, the Admiral reported 
that the Royal Sorereign did not appear to roll 
nearly as much as the other battle ships. Her 
period of oscillation for a single swing—say 
starboard to port—has been found to be about 
eight seconds. This closely agrees with the corre- 
eae period for ships (like the Monarch, 

neonstant, Hercules, and Sultan), which have 
a high reputation for steadiness; and on the 
basis of all past experience ought to secure 
Lyme steadiness under conditions of bad weather 
at sea. 


The hon. Member 


Supply—Nary 


for Cardiff is well 


aware that ships of long period, such 
as the Monarch, if they fall in with a 
long, low swell (which slightly affects 
other ships of shorter period) are some- 
times set rolling through larger angles 


Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth 


{COMMONS} 
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than occurred in much heavier weather. 
On the passage to Vigo, and again on 
the passage to Madeira, this condition 
was met with by the Royal Sovereign, 
and she rolled more than on any previous 
occasion. But even under these cireum- 
stances her rolling was very easy, and 
moderate in extent, as shown by the 
Returns. The mean angle of heel to 
the vertical during the period of ob- 
servation was from 7” to 8)”. The 
maximum angle of heel, occasionally 
reached, was from 13}” to 16”. Bilge 
keels have been suggested. No bilge 
keels which covld be fitted would ap- 
preciably influence the rolling of a ship 
having the great inertia and weight of 
the Royal Sovereign. Bilge keels were, 
therefore, intentionally omitted in the 
designs after very full considera- 
tion. I have omitted to notice what 
the House will regret, namely, the absence 
of the late First Lord of the Admiralty 
(Lord George Hamilton). We all, I am 
sure, sympathise with him, knowing the 
cause of his absence, and we are ex- 
tremely sorry he should not be present. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite has 
suggested that I and the First Lord of 
the Admiralty have spoken with different 
voices, but I am quite unconscious of any 
difference in the voices, and I am sure 
my noble Friend is equally unconscious of 
any such difference; and there is no 
foundation for any suggestion of any 
intentional difference. With respect 
to what I said as to the inexpe- 
diency of passing a new Naval De- 
fence Act, although it is desirable to 
have a new programme, I know my 
noble Friend heartily concurs. I can assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that our view is 
that it is desirable to have a programme, 
and a programme extending over more 
than one year, and we shall not go back 
to the system of changing the designs 
while ships are being built. As to the 
Indian troopships, our experience of the 
views of the Indian Government does 
not bear out his impressions; the 
Admiralty have received strong re- 
presentations from the Indian Govern- 
ment in favour of keeping up of 
the troopship system, and a new plan 
has for some time been under considera- 
tion. A Departmental Committee has 
been appointed, on which two representa- 
tives of the Admiralty, two of the 
Naval Lords, and two representatives 
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of the India Office, have places, 
and they will report on the new 
scheme. I shall be glad to communicate 


the result to the House at the earliest op- 
portunity. In reply to the hon. Member 
for Sunderland, I would point out that 
some of the older ships are being put into 
condition to form a second line of defence; 
and the time in which a vessel will become 
obsolete will, no doubt, be somewhat 
prolonged thereby. My hon. Friend 
asks what is the policy of the Admiralty, 
and he is joined in that inquiry by the 
Member for Preston. I thought I had 
fully answered that question in my 
previous speech. I quite agree with my 
hon. Friend that we must have a fleet 
capable of protecting our coasts, our 
food supplies, and our commerce, but I 
adopt the statement of the Member for 
Preston that we have also to keep an 
eye on the forces of other Powers, and 
that we ought to have a Navy equal 
to the task of meeting the Navies 
of two foreign Powers. But with 
respect to the £1,000,000 more of 
money which it is alleged certain Powers 
are spenaing, it must be remembered that 
this country gets a great deal more for 
her naval ex penditure than other countries, 
because she is able to build more cheaply. 
Happily we are also able to build 
more rapidly. As has been admitted, 
Great Britain is much stronger in cruisers 
than other Powers ; and in battleships is 
abreast of them, and likely to keep 
abreast, considering the vessels building 
or to be built. 

Mr. HANBURY : The figures of the 
First Lord himself were 58 to 64. 

*Sirm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I have not the advantage of having the 
figures before me at present, so that I 
could check them, but I may say that we 
shall keep well abreast. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Sunderland asked me a 
question as to the policy of grouping 
our ships for war, some for our 
coasts, some for the maintenance of our 
food supply, and some for the protection 
of our Colonies, and for other naval 
purposes. I can assure him these are 
among those points which are constantly 
under the attention of the Board of 
Admiralty, and to which they give every 
consideration, so that we may have ships 
for all these purposes. My hon. Friend 
said he would rather see in place of one 
large ironclad four smaller vessels for the 
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same price as the larger ironclad. I think 
I recognise here an old acquaintance— 
namely, the reproduction of a controversy 
raised some years ago, and into which 
I have no intention of entering at the 
present time. But I may tell him 
that six Centurions would cost more 
than four Royal Sovereigns, therefore 
he cannot get these four smaller vessels 
for the price of one. As to the Royal 
Naval Reserve officers, and the question 
of the precedence over them of the 
officers of the Indian Navy, that is a 
matter which was fully considered by 
the late Board, and I can hold out no 
hope of there being any change. As to 
the grievances of the coastguards they 
will receive every consideration. The 
hon. and gallant Member for South East 
Essex (Major Rasch) complains that 
nothing has been done with regard to 
the question of dredging upon the fishing 
ground near Sheerness, as to which a 
deputation had waited on Lord Spencer. 
But Lord Spencer, as the hon. Member 
himself knows, immediately ordered 
aninquiry. My noble Friend sent an officer 
from the Admiralty, with another from 
the Board of Trade, down to the district. 
Those geutlemen made full inquiry into 
the matter and found that the fisher- 
men had some reason for their complaint. 
That Report is now under the consi- 
deration of the Admiralty, and I think 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman shows 
an ungrateful spirit for what has been 
done. I can only assure the House that 
his ingratitude shall not be allowed to 
the interests of the fishermen. 


injure 

If he will have patience to wait a 
little longer he will find that 
full justice will be done. After 


the full reply that I have given, and consi- 
dering the other business that has to 
come before the Committee, I hope that we 
shall now be allowed to take the Vote. 
*ApmirkaAL FIELD, before the Vote 
was taken, wished to make some observa- 
tions. He expressed his regret that the 
Admiralty had not acceded to the very 
reasonable proposals of the warrant officers 
and granted them new rank. The warrant 
officers did not press for the rank of 
lieutenant, but they thought they should 
have the rank of Fleet gunner, Fleet 
boatswain, and Fleet earpenter just as they 
had Fleet engineers, Fleet surgeons, and 
Fleet paymasters, and ‘the late First Lord 
of the Admiralty had promised that the 
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matter should be very carefully considered. 
He had noticed that his hon. Friend 
the Member for King’s Lynn had some- 
thing to say on these subjects. He 
welcomed him as an ally in the sphere of 
naval questions, but he could not agree 
with him, and he could not agree with 
the hon. Member for Preston, because 
there was no ground for complaint about 
the talent of tie officers of the ships of 
war. 

Mr. HANBURY : I quoted from the 
Report on Naval Officers. 

*ApmiraL FIELD said, if that were 
so he held that the Report said nothing 
of the character that the hon. Gentleman 
had stated to the House; he must have 
misunderstood it. If it did contain any- 
thing of the kind, then he challenged it. 
The question had been up before years 
ago, and no change was advocated, as 
none was necessary. There was no 
ground for conveying an imputation on 
the Service as it stood. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Preston had said that there were 
too many types of guns in the Navy, but 
he found that there were practically ouly 
eigkt types of guns, and they were, in 
his opinion, all necessary and suitable for 
the vessels that had to carry them. The 
right hon. Member for Cambridge 
University had regretted that the First 
Lord of the Admiralty was not in the 
House of Commons. Well, he did 
not share in the regret of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He had every respect 
for the noble Earl, but he thought 
the hon. Member for Cardiff was the 
only man on the Government side of 
the House fit to fill the post—if he was 
in the running at all. The hon. Member 
for King’s Lynn had cast contempt on 
torpedo-boats and torpedoes. Navy men 
did not share his view, for they considered 
it was absolutely necessary to increase 
the number of torpedo-catchers and 
cruisers. The naval officers were not 
too highly educated, having regard to the 
high standard of education in the Naval 
Service of other countries. The hon. 
Member, too, wanted a captain of the 
Fleet for the small Channel Squadron of 
about four ships. Well, the present flag- 
captain, acting under the Admiral, 
did all that was wanted. They did 
not want a captain of the Fleet. He 
was very glad to see the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cardiff in his place, for he had 
done real service on behalf of the Navy. 
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But where had he been all this time? 
Why was he not present on Mon- 
day and Tuesday to give hon. Members 
the benefit of his professional assistance ? 
Achilles had come out of his tent at last, 
and the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
would profit by his reappearance. No 
man had a better right to speak on the 
subject than the hon. Member for Cardiff, 
and, personally, he should be delighted 
if he were sitting on the Front Bench. 
It was not his (Admiral Field’s) fault if 
he were not. Now, why did not the 
Government carry out the recommen- 
dation of the Hartington Commission 
with reference to the Services? That 
Commission considered that it would be of 
advantage if each member of the Board 
of Admiralty were required to prepare 
annually Reports of the working of the 
branch of the Service under his im- 
mediate control. There was nothing 
in the statement of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty about the mercantile 
cruisers. Naval men were much in- 
terested in those cruisers. The country 
had been paying £15,000 « year for 
them for some time past ; but the Inman 
Line had now passed into other hands, 
and thus the country had paid money for 
nothing. It was but reasonable that the 
Government should require in future 
contracts that, if the Companies sold the 
vessels or handed them over to a Limited 
Liability Company, they should pay 
back the subsidies they had received, 
subject to a deduction of 10 per cent. for 
wear and tear. Then there was the 
question of the torpedo-boats and torpedo 
destroyers. The provision for ammu- 
nition accommodation did not appear to 
be quite satisfactory, while if, as was 
stated, the boats attained a speed of 27 
knots, which was the maximum speed of the 
torpedo itself, there was grave danger of 
the boat outrunning the torpedo, and so 
coming seriously to grief. When the 
Government came into power the Dock- 
yards were visited by a right hon. 
Gentleman opposite in order to hear 
certain grievances ; but the whole question 
had been settled by the late Government, 
and he thought that it was a mistake to 
re-open it. What the Government did 
for the Dockyards, because there were 
votes in the question, they were in 
honour bound to do for the warrant 
officers, lieutenants, and seamen of the 
Coastguard Service—men who had no 
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votes. Was it right or just to pass 
over the men who did not agitate, but 
who bore their grievances patiently ? 


The grievances they suffered under 
were very real and substantial. He 
had often forced them on the at- 
tention of the House, but without 
effect. Would the right hon. Gentleman 


appoint a Departmental Committee to 
cousider the subject ? Then, again, the 
Surveying Department was starved ; and 
the hydrographer was being worked to 
death. [Laughter.] The hon. Gentle- 
men might laugh, but they had only to 
look at himin order to see that he was fitted 
for the hospital. The attention of the 
Government should also be given to the 
poor men who lost their lives in the 
discharge of their duty on coastguard 
business. He had several instances 
before him of painful hardship. The 
gratuity given to the widows and children 
was very small, and something more was 
necessary. He asked for justice, and he 
wanted to know what the right hon. 
Gentleman had to say to his demands ? 
Was it desired that they should be again 


driven into a Committee to sit on these 
things ? The proper tribunal was a 
Departmental Committee of the Ad- 


miralty. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would not pass by his words 
as of no importance. There was a great 
deal behind them. He pressed especially 
on the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the question of docks at 
Gibraltar. He hoped to have an answer. 
There was still an hour and a half for 
the Army Estimates, which was quite 
enough. He did not wish to prolong 
the Debate, because it was just as well 
the right hon. Gentleman should have 
the Vote, but they had, as he said, time 
enough for the Army Votes, and he 
expected to hear the views of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby): I am sure the House always 
listens with the greatest pleasure to the 
speeches of the gallant Admiral, and to 
his suggestions ; and that any observa- 
tions he makes will always receive the 
attention they fully deserve from the Go- 
vernment. But the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman has stated that we have just 
an hour and a half left for discussion of 
the Army Estimates, and, under the 
circumstances, I would hope that the 
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House will allow this Vote to be taken, 


so that we may proceed to those 
Estimates, 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): Mr, 
Mellor 

Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
rose in his place, and claimed to move, 
“ That the Question be now put.” 

Mason RASCH : Mr. Mellor—— 

*THe CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 

Question, “ That the Question be now 
put,” put, and agreed to. 

Original Question put accordingly, 
and agreed to. 





NAVY EXCESSES, 1891-2. 
2. £62,088 10s, 8d. Navy (Ex- 
cesses ). 
Resolutions to be reported. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That a number of Land Forces, not exceed- 
ing 154,442, all ranks, be maintained for the 
Service of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland at Home and Abroad, excluding 
Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March, 1894.” 

*Mr. EL. STANHOPE (Lincoln- 
shire, Horncastle) : It has been a great 
gratification to me, Sir, to hear the 
terms in which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for War spoke on Satur- 
day of our defensive forces, and of the 
considerable advance that had been made 
in the improvement of the defences of 
the country. It is also very gratifying 
to notice that he dwelt in particular upon 
the great improvement that has been 
affected in regard to the recruiting 
service. I have more than once pointed 
out to the House that for a long 
time the great difficulty we had to contend 
with was the recruit ; but I am glad to 
say that, owing mainly to the energies of 
the Inspector General of Recruiting, the 
aspect of recruiting has been now 
altogether changed, so that we are able 
to say not only that we can now get a 
suitable supply of recruits, but that the 
Militia has also largely increased in 
numbers, and that the Reserve is com- 
plete. I hope—and the hope is not un- 
reasonable — that we have at length 
nearly arrived at a time when there may 
be some solid agreement between the two 
sides of the House as to the organisation 
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and the general constitution of our Army. 
I entirely agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman in the opinion that oscilla- 
tions of policy are most mischievous to the 
Army itself. For my own part, I am 
thoroughly prepared to cordially endorse, 
as a whole, the proposals of the right 
hon. Gentleman, for I believe that our 
Army system is gradually being placed on 
a basis upon which no oscillations of policy 
of any ordinary character are likely to 
disturb it. The first question dealt with 
by the right hon. Gentleman was the 
question with regard to the equalisation 
of the battalions at home and abroad. 
This is a subject to which it has often 
been my duty to direct the attention of 
the House of Commons. It would, no 
doubt, be very desirable, if it were 
possible, to secure complete equalisation 
of the battalions at home and abroad. 
It was one of the foundations of the 
system laid down by Lord Cardwell ; 
and it has been one of the main 
difficulties of that system. Lord 
Cardwell laid down that there should be 
this equalisation, except in case of 
emergency. But when, with our great 
Empire, and with great and varieus 
interests in all parts of the world, could 
we expect to see ourselves altogether 
free from any case of emergency ? The 
best way, I believe, of carrying out this 
object is to have added three or four 
battalions to the strength of the Army. 
But I would not press this on the right 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman has not done it, and I did not do 
it when I had the chance, because I 
shrank from the responsibility of adding 
to the already great cost of the Army 
unless in case of absolute necessity. But 
in the absence of new battalions it is 
clear that the next best thing to do is 
what the right hon. Gentleman has done 
—that is, he has brought some battalions 
home from abroad. The right hon. 
Gentleman proposed first to bring home a 
battalion from Gibraltar. I approved of 
that step, for there was no foreign 
station from which we can better withdraw 
a battalion and where the garrison could 
be more easily reinforced than Gibraltar. 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Forest of Dean alluded the other 
day to the question of reinforcing the 
garrison of Sierra Leone. That question 
was considered by the late Government, 
and they arrived at the conclusion that 
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they were not justified, taking the 
climate into consideration, in keeping a 
larger garrison at Sierra Leone than 
was absolutely necessary for taking care 
of the armaments of that station. The 
right hon. Gentleman further proposed 
to take a battalion from India. This is 
a subject that has often been discussed, 
and I believe that while we should not 
at all diminish our garrison in India, we 
might reasonably ask the Indian Go- 
vernment to limit the number of cadres 
of regiments, so as to allow one or two 
of them to be brought home. I should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman how 
the additional force in Egypt is going to 
be provided for, and whether it is in- 
tended that the increased cost shall be 
thrown on the Estimates inthis country or 
on the Government of Egypt ? Tocome to 
my second point, with regard to the field 
force of over 20,000 men that the right 
hon. Gentleman suggests should be 
always maintained in readiness to be sent 
abroad, I wish to know whether he 
means that that field force is in substitu- 
tion of all other arrangements ? At this 
moment we have two Army Corps—one 
ready to take the field on the shortest 
notice, and the other, I believe, able to 
take the field before the first could have 
left the country. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman made a statement the other day 
which we cannot, on our side of the 
House, quite understand—though, of 
course, owing to the necessities of the 
case, his statement had to be a very brief 
one. He said, as I understood him, that for 
the purposes of foreign expeditions the 
system of Army Corps was to be 
given up, but I did not understand 
him to say as regards home defence 
that the system is to be given up. 
I do not wish to press the right hon. 
Gentleman on this subject. I succeeded 
to the system. The two Army Corps 
now in existence in this country for 
foreign service were established in some 
degree before I came into Office. I spent 
a good deal of time and money in making 
every preparation so that the Army 
Corps might be fit to take the field ; and 
what I want to ask is whether the right 
hon. Gentleman really means that all 
those preparations are to be thrown 
away, or whether he simply means that 
he wants to put the necessities of 
foreign campaigns upon a system that 
would be more likely to deal with the 
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difficulties that would arise in the case of 
small wars abroad, without giving up 
the power of sending abroad larger 
forces, if necessary. I do net want to 
anticipate the right hon. Gentleman's 
answer in the negative. If it were not 
so it would be difficult to defend the 
large amount of expenditure in this 
country on the Army. My desire is 
that there shall be no diminution what- 
ever in the amount of force available for 
service abroad, and that there shall be no 
diminution in the amount of preparation 
now being made to enable that force to 
take the field. The right hon. Gentleman 
has said he thinks it is not very likely 
that any Army Corps will be sent abroad 
to take part in operations against great 
Armies on the Continent. That may be 
so. I will not discuss that matter now, 
though if it were worth while to dwell 
on it there is a good deal to be said with 
regard to it, but Imay at least call attention 
to other demands that may be made on the 
Army. We might have to send to India 
a much larger force than 20,000 men, or 
we might require a force in excess of that 
to which the right hon. Gentleman has 
called our attention; therefore, I am 
entitled to ask whether the arrangement 
he proposes will be the best preparation 
for the necessities of our small wars, 
whilst enabling us to send abroad as large 
a foree, properly equipped, as we have 
hitherto been prepared to send to a 
foreign country. And now I come to 
my third point—a matter to which atten- 
tion must be given, if not now, at any 
rate, at a very early date, and that is the 
relation of the War Office to the 
Treasury. The question was referred to 
the Commission, presided over by Lord 
Hartington, and of which the right hon. 
yentleman was a member; and for my 
part I attach quite as much importance 
to that matter as I do to any branch of 
the inquiry of the Commission. Un- 
fortunately, owing to circumstances into 
which I need not now enter, the Com- 
mission made no inquiry into that matter 
at all. I am one of those—I do not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman is— 
who think that the present system of 
Treasury control is eminently unsatis- 
factory. I believe that it may effect 
some savings in pence, but that in the 
expenditure of pounds it has no effect at 
all. The present system has the greatest 
possible effect in preventing any adequate 
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decentralisation from headquarters, it 
destroys the responsibility of military 
officers for the money they spend in 
different parts of the country, and 
prevents the effective application of the 
money granted by Parliament for the 
purposes of the Army. I do not limit 
myself to the Treasury control, but I 
want to say a word as to the control 
exercised by the Controller and Auditor 
General. I hope the Committee will not 
suppose that I dispute the necessity of an 
effective audit. On the contrary, I think 
there can be no doubt that every Depart- 
ment, and most of all the great spending 
Departments like the War Office, ought 
to have the most effective audit that can 
be devised by the House for the 
purpose of checking expenditure ; but 
I am not sure whether the War Office 
requires an internal and an external audit, 
which cost a large sum of money, and in 
many respects go over the same ground, 
I think that the Controller and Auditor 
General is a grievous check upon the 
administration of the Army. It is all 
very well to say that the Controller and 
Auditor General does not interfere with 
the Administration of the Army. I could 
give the Committee numerous instances 
in which, in my opinion, the Controller 
and Auditor General has grievously 
interfered. There are many respects in 
which the Secretary of State is not free 
to act even with the sanction of the 
Treasury, and of all his colleagues. He 
must held his hand because the Controller 
and Auditor General steps in and says 
it cannot be done. That is a system 
behind the age. Do not interfere with 
the War Office in the administration of 
their funds. They know how to 
administer them, and a person outside the 
War Office cannot be a judge as to 
whether this service or that service is a 
proper one to which to apply funds. I 
am, therefore, for giving control in these 
matters to the War Office, although, no 
doubt, there should be a proper audit to 
see that funds are not misapplied. I 
attach importance to both these points, 
but I do not expect an answer in regard 
to the Controller and Auditor General 
from the right hon. Gentleman at this 
moment. I trust, however, that he will 
apply his mind to this question and find 
some method of giving control to the 
War Office, and of providing an efficient 
audit which is not open to those objec- 
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tions of which every one in the War 
Office is sensible. As we have such a 
limited time for the discussion of this 
subject, I do not propose to detain the 
Committee any longer, but I must say I 
think it rather unusual that, after the 
statement of the Minister responsible for 
the War Office has been made as to the 
policy of his Department for the coming 
year, only between half-past 10 and 12 
o’clock at night should be given for the dis- 
cussion of the subject. I do not know how 
much more time we shall get before the 
passing of the Appropriation Bill, but I 
think we have a right to claim that an 
opportunity will be given in May or 
June for making what is only fair com- 
ment on the military policy of the year. 
Str A. HAYTER (Walsall) said, this 
was the time for those of them who took 
great interest in the military policy of the 
country to offer criticisms upon the state- 
ment made the other evening by the 
Secretary of State for War in his able 
and comprehensive speech. He would 
congratulate the right hon. Gentleman 
upon the fact that the increase in the 
Estimates of £171,000 was mainly if not 
entirely due to an increase of the fighting 
forces of the country. Those of them 
who were interested in the taxpayer 
would see that they got something for 
their money when they came to examine 
these Votes in detail. The fact was that 
the increase of £171,000 had to be re- 
duced by a falling off in the appropriation 
in aid of £66,000, but taking the large Vote 
for men they would find that there was 
an increase of £83,000 due to the fact of 
the battalions being full through the 
large number of reeruits that had 
been obtained. Then there was an 
increase of £25,000 in the matter of 
clothing, and above and beyond all this, 
owing to the system inaugurated by Lord 
Cardwell, they had now in the country 
a Reserve of between 76,000 and 80,000 
men. ‘The hon. Member opposite had 
alluded to the increase which had taken 
place in the number of recruits, and he 
had hardly attributed that increase to its 
real cause. It was mainly owing to the 
long period of agricultural and commer- 
cial depression. No doubt industrial 


difficulty made military opportunity, and 
they had to recognise that General 
Fielding and his staff of Recruiting 
Inspectors had taken full advantage of 
that opportunity, and had added large 
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numbers of recruits to our fighting 
strength. He should also like to econ- 
gratulate the Department that in the 
official posters the advantages offered by 
the Service were brought much nearer 
to the real facts than they were in former 
days. The recruit was told exactly 
what he would get, and the promises 
made to him were carried out. As to 
the deduction of 7d. a day in the soldier's 
pay when he went into hospital, he 
could not but think that the circumstances 
attending each man’s illness should be 
taken into account. He thought the 
deduction from pay should be heavier in 
the case of the man who went into hos- 
pital in consequence of disease contracted 
through his own excesses than in the 
ease of the man suffering from illness 
that was really not of his own contract- 
ing. Another point touched upon was 
the drilling of the Reserves. This force 
comprised between 76,000 and 80,000 of 
the best troops in the country—men in 
the prime of life and well seasoned, who 
had been seven or eight years with the 
colours and were only 25 or 26 years of 
age, and without whom no battalion 
could be sent on foreign service. Yet 
these men were never officially inspected, 
and no one knew anything about their 
military efficiency or physical condition. 
They were instructed in the use of the 
magazine rifle, but no pains were taken 
to test their military efficiency. When 
he was at the War Office two plans were 
considered, One was submitted by 
Lord Wolseley, who proposed that these 
men should go for a certain period with 
the Militia battalion of their own district, 
but the difficulty was that if they did so 
they would stand a very good chance of 
losing their employment. He (Sir A. 
Hayter) was of opinion that as these 
men were entitled to pay during Reserve 
service they ought to be obliged to join 
a Volunteer battalion and attend 12 drills 
every year. The Volunteers were able 
to attend a few drills in the course of the 
year without sacrificing their employ- 
ment, and surely the Reserve men could 
do the same, and it would be found in the 
case of the Reserve men that these drills 
would enable them soon to pick up their 
military efficiency. Both in Germany 
and France care was taken to keep the 
Reserves in touch with their drill, and 
we could not do a wiser thing in this 
country. It must not be forgotten that 
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under a military system such as ours a 
great deal would depend on the Reserves 
in time of emergency. He was of opinion 
that lance corporals should receive addi- 
tional pay for the additional duties they 
had to discharge. As to the unfortunate 
circumstances in connection with the Ist 
Life Guards, while probably no one 
would desire to discuss them, he thought 
it high time that a stop was put to the 
practice of allowing Colonels of the 
Household Cavalry to dismiss men with- 
out trial. 

Captain NAYLOR-LEYLAND: I 
am sorry to interrupt the hon. Member, 
but they do not possess that power. 

Sir A. HAYTER: Then under 
whose power were these men dismissed ? 
As he understood it they were submitted 
to no trial and no kind of inquiry. How- 
ever, after the hon. and gallant Member's 
statement he would withdraw the re- 
mark he had made. 

GeneraL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) complained that the Secretary 
for War expected to vote £6,000,000 for 
the Army after a short discussion of 
barely an hour and a half. He would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that if 
the Army Estimates could be put down 
on another day the discussion would not 
be prolonged, whilst hon. Members who 
wished to make some remarks and could 
not find an opportunity to-night would 
be able to express their views. He 
thought that by that arrangement the 
right hon. Gentleman would save the 
time of the House both now and here- 
after. He congratulated the Secretary 
for War upon the able statement he had 
made the other day, but, with several 
other Members, was unable to agree 
with all the remarks he had made. He 
could not agree with what the right 
hon, Gentleman had said as to purchase 
officers. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that some cases had been too persistently 
advocated, but as a matter of fact in 
many cases justice had only been obtained 
through persistency. ‘The late Secretary 
for War had done a great deal for the 
Army, and he (General Goldsworthy) 
hoped that so long as the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) occupied his present post he 
would follow in the lines laid down by 
his predecessor. He could not admit that 
the organization of the Army was any- 
thing like what it should be. It was 
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only necessary to read the Report of Lord 
Hartington’s Commission to see what 
had been done and what was wanted. 
Complaints would be continually coming 
from civilians who studied this matter 
from a practical point of view when they 
saw that the Army and Navy were 
managed in such an unbusiness-like way 
—the management of the Army, how- 
ever, being worse than that of the Navy. 
As to the quartermasters he thought 
they had been bady treated. The War 
Office might, he thought, very fairly 
arrange to put these men in a better 
position than they were occupying at 
present, especially by giving the honorary 
rank which carried a pension to widows, 
He had received several communications 
on this subject, and he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would give attention to 
it. He hoped, too, the Government 
were serious in announcing that it was 
their intention to do away with the 
stoppages from the soldier's pay. It 
was altogether unbusiness-like to put 
before men on joining the Army state- 
ments that were not absolutely true. 
He trusted that that system would be 
abandoned, and that free rations would 
be given to the men. He would give 
the Government notice that on the 
Government of Ireland Bill he should 
deem it his duty to call the attention of 
the House to the position Her Majesty’s 
troops would occupy so as to give the 
House the opportunity of expressing an 
opinion thereon. 

*Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark) was 
glad to hear that it was proposed largely 
to increase the amount of money to be 
deveted to the Crimea and Mutiny pen- 


sions. He regretted, however, that the 
condition of destitution was to be en- 


forced. It was a condition which deeply 
wounded many of the most deserving and 
most qualified men under the pension 
scheme. The men who had fought for 
us in the last two great struggles that we 
had been engaged in deserved recognition 
from the country, not merely on the 
ground that by hanging about the streets 
destitute and wretched they brought dis- 
credit on the Army, but for the substantial 
reason that they had performed a great 
work for the country. Then, as to the 
Cameron Highlanders—the old 79th— 
he must say he regretted the tone 
of the right hon. Gentleman, believing 
it calculated to give offence to 
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people whom he was sure the right 
hon. Gentleman had no wish to 
offend. No doubt out of the House a 
great deal of nonsense was talked about 
the matter, and no doubt it had vexed the 
sensible soul of the right hon. Gentleman. 
But it was a matter of esprit de corps at 
stake, and that person was a very bad 
controller of men who disregarded 
sentiment, and took a course which gave 
umbrage to people. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that the Camerons’ 
tartan was a Macdonald tartan. Surely 
this was the very pedantry of antiqua- 
rianism. When the regiment was formed 
it was felt that the Cameron tartan was 
too bright for use as a uniform, and there- 
fore the tartan adopted was one invented 
by the mother of the man who formed 
the regiment in 1793. That tartan had 
been through the Peninsula, had been 
at Waterloo, through the Crimea, through 
the Mutiny, in Egypt, and up the Nile. 
If the achievements of the regiment had 
not sanctified the tartan and made it as 
genuine a tartan as any in Scotland, he 
did not know what would be required for 
such a purpose. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had scoffed at kilts. Most people 
were aware that kilts were not habitually 
worn in Glasgow and Edinburgh, but at 
the same time time Scotchmen had a 
strong feeling as to the value of kilts 
asa military uniform. The right hon. 
Gentleman had congratulated the officers 
of the regiment upon having taken no 
part in the agitation which had been 
going on in Scotland. He (Mr. Smith) 
had no authority to speak for the officers, 
but he knew it was not the unanimous 
opinion that there was no hope of raising 
a second battalion, and very little hope of 
being able to maintain the present bat- 
talion. He should like to know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman had really 
taken the opinion on the question. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that in the 
year 1891-92, a very large number of 
recruits had had to be raised in 
England, and had spoken as if the pro- 
ceedings of that year were a fair sample 
of what went on every year. The fact 
was, that in that year a very sudden in- 
crease in the numbers of the regiment 
was necessary. A number of men who 
had been enlisted for the Nile Campaign 
had just left the Service, and the regiment 
had to be brought up from its home strength 
to its foreign strength. The right hon. 
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Gentleman, therefore, had not given a 
fair example of what happened every 
year. 364 recruits were raised in Scot- 
land that very year, and a great many 
of the men raised in England were obvi- 
ously Scotchmen by birth. It appeared 
from a memorandum given by Lochiel, 
the chief of the clan, on behalf of the 
regiment, that after the influx of the 
men from England, the composition of 
the regiment was as follows :—576 
Scotchmen and 434 Englishmen. In 
July, 1891, before the influx of the 
Englishmen, the regiment consisted of 
770 men, of whom 623 had been born in 
Scotland and fewer than 150 in England. 
The Government were apparently fond 
of a suspensory policy. They wanted 
to suspend the Church of Scotland and 
the Church of Wales, and apparently the 
Secretary for War wanted to suspend the 
Camerons also. The right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed still to have it in his mind 
to make the Camerons a battalion of the 
Scots Guards. He (Mr. Smith) was 
speaking with an old Cameron the 
other day about this suggestion, and he 
expressed the utmost indignation that it 
should even be proposed that the 
Camerons should be made “a third 
battalion of anything.” If a larger 
portion of Scotland were thrown open 
for recruiting, there was no doubt 
that the Camerons would be able 
not only to maintain their position, 
but to support a second battalion 
also. He would point out to the right 
hon. Gentleman that the adoption of this 
proposal meant only the addition of 5 per 
cent. to the number of regiments who 
recruited in Scotland. Why should not 
all the Scottish regiments be recruited 
in Scotland, and the weakest be left to 
go to the wall? It was most unfair, as 
well as most detrimental, to the regiment 
to leave it with a kind of sword of 
Damocles hanging over its head by a 
hair. Why should not the right hon. 
Gentleman put the regiment into a posi- 
tion to continue under the new circum- 
stances the glorious career it had had for 
centuries ? 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said, a great deal of satisfaction 
had been expressed by the Secretary for 
War with regard to the recruiting of the 
past year, but the reason why the recruits 
had come up in such numbers was no 
doubt to be found in the great depression 
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of the agricultural and other industries. 
As a Member who represented more 
soldiers than did anyone else in 
the House, he frequently heard com- 
plaints as to the stoppages that were 
made in the men’s pay. He would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman the 

Secretary for War that Lord Wantage’s 
Committee recommended that the 
private soldier of the Infantry should 
receive ls. a day free from compulsory 
stoppages, not due to his own negligence 
or to misconduct. That recommendation 
had never been acted upon. The Com- 
mittee also recommended that the 
private soldier should have a messing 
allowance of 3d. a day to be expended 
regimentally on extra messing. He 
recognised that a great improvemen,. had 
taken place through the introduction of 
better cooking in the Army, and had 
never heard any complaints of the actual 
dinners. Soldiers, however, did complain 
that they did not get the allowances 
which they thought they ought to 
receive, so that they might be saved 
from the necessity of having to buy food 
out of their own small pay. It would be 
an immense advantage to the soldiers, 
and an immense advantage to recruiting, 
if these complaints were put an end to. 
Another complaint frequently made was 
that scldiers who were sent to Gibraltar 
for five years were only allowed one 
furlough during the whole of that period, 
and he would suggest that they should be 
permitted to return to England at their 
own expense twice during the five years. 
Gibraltar was nothing but a barren rock, 
and the men were not allowed to cross 
over to Africa as their officers did, or 
even to go into Spain. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No one regrets more than I do the very 
short amount of time allowed us to-night 
for the continuation of this discussion. 
As I agree with those who think that 
such time can hardly be looked upon as 
sufficient, 1 will gladly accept the offer 
which I understand is made by the right 
hon. Geatleman opposite, that the Votes 
which are necessary shall be allowed to 
be taken to-night on the understanding 
that at a later period of the Session—say 
in the month of June—an opportunity 
will be afforded, perhaps on the Pro- 
vision Vote, of renewing the discussion 
and raising any points which may have 
been omitted to-night. 
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An hon. Memper: Can any subject be 
discussed on that Vote ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The course I suggest has been frequently 
taken with the consent of the House, and 
has been found a convenient way of 
getting over a difficulty. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. E. Stanhope) 
asked me whether the Field Force is to 
be in substitution of the two Army Corps, 
of which mention has been made in 
previous years. That is not my inten- 
tion. What is intended is that there 
shall still be the two Army Corps main- 
tained in the same condition of readiness 
as at present ; but that a force of 20,000 
men, With their equipments, should be 
ready for immediate embarkation. It is 
believed that this will be a more handy 
body of men for the purposes for which 
any expeditionary force might be re- 
quired, and it will not interfere in reality 
with the First Army Corps, prepared far 
the defence of this country. The right 
hon. Gentleman asked me as to the pay- 
ment of the augmented force at present 
in Egypt. That is a question I cannot 
yet answer. The right hon. Gentleman 
also referred to a question of great 
importance on which I entirely agree 
with him, respecting the relations between 
the War Office and the Treasury. He 
complained that this important point was 
not dealt with by the Commission 
known as Lord Hartington’s Commis- 
sion. I was myself a member of that 
Commission. We made a Report as to the 
Army and Navy, but I suppose we had 
by that time become so tired of the sub- 
ject that we did not prosecute our in- 
quiries further. I do not know whose 
fault it was, and I do not think we were 
consulted individually in the matter, but 
I join in the regret the right hon. Gentle- 
man has expressed—that the subject was 
not dealt with. I give every credit to 
the Treasury, and recognise the great 
ability with which the officials of the 
Treasury conduct their duties, but I agree 
that it is undoubtedly the case that they 
sometimes leave unchecked large ex- 
penditure while they fasten upon some 
small item with a tenacity that the im- 
portance of the subject does not really 
justify. I do not think the present 
system conduces to economy, and I should 
be glad if any wise and judicious mode 
could be discovered of altering the rela~ 
tions between the two Departments. M 
hon. Friend the Member for Walsall (Sir 
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A. Hayter) brought forward the question 
of the drill of the Reserve. We are all 
anxious that the Reserve men should be 
drilled if any system can be adopted 
which dees not interfere with their em- 
ployment in civil life, nor act as a de- 
terrent against their obtaining employ- 
ment, but that is, of course, the difficulty. 
My hon. Friend suggests that they should 
drill with the Volunteers. I do not know 
whether that would satisfy military re- 
quirements, and a very high military 
authority, who shares the desire that 
the Reserve should be trained if possible, 
has recently written on this subject— 

“In the event of invasion, I presume we should 
have the Reserve in the ranks for at least a fort- 
night before we had to go into action ;” 
and he adds— 

“T believe a period such as that will be 
sufficient, in the case of men who have served 
for seven or more years in the ranks, to bring 
them up to their old standard of efficient 
training.” 
As to the recent events in the Ist Life 
‘Guards, that would be a large topic on 
which to enter at this time of night, and 
I am not disposed to do so. I would 
simply say that the non-commissioned 
officers who were discharged for having 
failed to do their duty were discharged 
not under the special power which the 
hon. Gentleman has referred to, but 
under the general powers given to the 
Military Authorities by the Royal Warrant. 
The men were found to have failed in 
their duty in that they either did not 
know the state of things in the regiment 
or did not communicate taeir knowledge 
to their officers. On that ground it was 
considered desirable that for the benefit 
of the Public Service they should be dis- 
charged. My hon. Friend the Member 
for the Partick Division (Mr. Parker 
Smith) has brought up again the question 
of the Cameron Highlanders. I never ex- 

cted to convince him on that question, 
pat I wish to disabuse his mind of one 
idea. My hon. Friend suggests that I 
yielded to sentiment in not prosecuting 
the proposal that the Cameronus should be 
merged in the Scots Guards. I did 
not. There was & proposal on 
foot that the Brigade of Guards should 
be increased by two battalions, and I 
thought that the Camerons might be 
disposed of in a dignified manner by 
constituting them one of those battalions. 
But the idea of having two additional bat- 
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talions of the Guards having been aban- 
doned, that particular destination of the 
Cameron Highlanders necessarily dropped. 
The future is, therefore, left open for later 
consideration, and I shall be glad to 
receive any suggestions on the subject, 
The hon. Member for Basingstoke said 
the recommendation of Lord Wantage's 
Committee respecting stoppages from 
soldiers’ pay had not been acted upon. 
I am not prepared to carry out that 
recommendation of the Committee, as 
the expense of doing so would be very 
great indeed. I quite agree, however, 
that a net rate of pay would be more 
convenient in every way, and that no 
statement should be made to the recruit 
which at all conceals from him the fact 
that at present the stoppage is made. 
As to the suggestion that soldiers 
stationed at Gibraltar should have an ad- 
ditional furlough, I find that my military 
advisers have a very strong objection to 
the relaxation of the Rules of the Service 
on the subject, and of course in such a 
matter as that I am bound to act on 
their advice. I venture to appeal to the 
Committee to allow the Vote co be taken 
on the understanding that the Debate 
may be resumed at a later period of the 
Session. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
said, he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man had a little misapprehended what 
had been said upon the Opposition side 
of the House with reference to post- 
poning further discussion. His right 
hon. Friend (Mr. E. Stanhope) had con- 
tended that it was impossible for the 
Vote to be taken without a discussion. 
He had no desire to throw difficulties in 
the way of taking the Vote, but it was 
obvious that there were considerable ob- 
jections to taking a Vote of such magni- 
tude after such a brief discussion as had 
just taken place. There were a very 
large number of subjects which had 
been put forward, and to which no 
reference had been made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for War. 
The objection he had to the right hon. 
Gentleman's speeches was that, although 
they were couched in the most agreeable 
language, they conveyed no answer to 
the questions put to the right hon. 
Gentleman. With regard to the ques- 
tion of the two Army Corps, the right 
hon. Gentleman had told the Committee 
that he had prepared a force of some- 
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thing like 20,000 men, and had asked 
whether anyone would think of sending 
an Army Corps to the Continent to engage 
in a Continental war. Well, that was a 
very serious subject. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement had been received 
on his own side with loud cheers; but 
he (Mr. Brodrick) ventured to say that 
they were inconsiderate cheers. He 
asked the right hon. Gentleman to say 
whether in the last 10 years there had 
been no occasion when the sending of 
one or two Army Corps to the Continent 
was in the minds of those who were 
responsible for the position new held by 
the right hon.Gentleman? A great deal 
of satisfaction had been expressed at the 
successful way in which recruiting had 
gone on during the past year. Nodoubt 
the Army was full; but it was well that 
the Committee should realise how it was 
full. It was full because there had been 
so many “special enlistment,” or enlist- 
ments of men who were under height 
and of insufficient chest measurement. 
Whereas in 1890 there were 6,000 such 
enlistments, in 1891 there were 10,000, 
and in 1893 there were 13,000, or one- 
third of the whole. As the Army was 
full, might the Committee hope that 
special enlistments had come to an end ? 
Having attended the Chelsea Hospital 
Board regularly for several years, he had 
noticed that there were a large number 
of eases of old soldiers who fell out of the 
ranks from illness or some other disability. 
There was a great deal of information 
which it was desirable the House should 
have on these subjects, and he trusted 
that it would be given before the Vote 
was taken. If they parted with it now 
until June or July they parted with it 
for a year with the necessary securities. 
They could only judge by results, and 
with the results which they had before 
them he would ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for War to deal with 
the question and inform them how far he 
considered that the special enlistment had 
been satisfactory ? With regard to the 
Army Reserve, of which the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh had made a 
strong point, they had received very little 
information from the right hon. Gentle- 
man as to the steps taken to secure em- 
ployment for themen. The late Govern- 
ment had done all in their power to obtain 
employment for the Reserves—in the 
Post Office and in the Metropolitan 
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Police. What steps had the right 
hon. Gentleman taken to further 


this object ? Had he also endeavoured to 
strengthen the sympathies of the Rail- 
way Companies in the matter, and, if so, 
with what success? They had not 
heard from the right hon. Gentleman 
whether the Railway Companies had 
been able to carry out the engagements 
they had entered into. It must be 
obvious to the House it would be im- 
possible to ask companies and private 
manufacturers to do for the Gevernment 
what the Government was unwilling to do 
for itself. When his right hon. Friend 
lately at the head of the Post Office 
undertook to deal with the question, a 
great step was made in advance, and 
they were anxious to see a still further 
advance made. He made bold to say 
that the appointment of valets and 
butlers to places which should be given 
to Army Reserve men was still going on. 
People were being hired from outside as 
servants—not, perhaps, in the Naval or 
Military Departments, but in other De- 
partments of the State—and he was 
convineed that without an Order in Coun- 
cil or pressure from this House these 
posts would not be reserved for the sol- 
diers of the Army Reserve. He would, 
therefore, like to have from the right 
hon. Gentleman some stronger expression 
of an intention to pursue the course fol- 
lowed by the late Secretary for War 
than had as yet been given. One word 
as toeconomy. The noble Lord who in- 
troduced the Amendment on going into 
Committee of Supply laid great stress 
upon the necessity of economy. There 
was not much heard about the subject in 
the House. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington called special 
attention to the fact that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not assisted him in that 
respect. He was himself rather astonished, 
after the strong speeches which had 
been delivered on the question, not to 
have heard a reply on the subject. I 
had expected that, at any rate, reference 
would have been made to the speech of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Oxford 
(Sir G. Chesney). It was to be regretted 
that po answer had been returned to the 
hon, and gallant Member's recommenda- 
tion, based on his long experience in 
India, that there should be a reduction 
in the large number of Staff officers 
employed at home. The right hon. 
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Gentleman had spoken four times in the 
Debate, but never on one occasion had 
he alluded to the possibility of his 
adopting the hon. and gallant Member's 
suggestion. It was obvious that these 
questions demanded his attention. Then, 
again, they had had a very insufficient 
reply from the right hon. Gentleman to 
the speech of the hon. Member for the 
Bordesley Division (Mr. Jesse Collings). 
The right hon. Gentleman had altogether 
missed the point as to the difficulty with 
regard to Enfield and Sparkbrook. It 
was easy to put it to the Committee that 
£100,000 would be saved in the manu- 
facture of the magazine rifles, but what 
would be the extra cost per rifle under 
the new arrangement ? Would 10s. per 
rifle cover it? He did not think it 
would. He believed that in order to 
bring about an apparent reduction the 
right hon. Gentleman was going to incur 
an additional expenditure of £20,000. 
These were important points, and he 
apologised for bringing them forward at 
this late hour ; but believing, as many 
hon. Members did, that the Government 
at this moment were pursuing a penny 
wise and pound foolish policy, obviously 
they could discuss that policy with 
greater advantage now than they would 
be able to discuss it in June or July. 
There were many other points he should 
have brought before the Committee if 
time had allowed. He could not now 
even develop properly the points on 
which it seemed to him necessary that 
the Secretary for War should make 
replies; but he had said as much as 
he could, in the hope that the 
Committee would see that it was not 
possible for them to take the Vote this 
evening. The Vote was for nearly 
£6,000,000, and they had only had an 
hour and twenty-five minutes to discuss 
it. He should have no sympathy with 
any attempt to retard the War Office 
Estimates, but he certainly thought that 
the advantage they had derived from 
such speeches as those of the Member for 
Edinburgh, the right hon. Baronct 
opposite, and the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Oxford, had been marred by the 
fact that the Secretary for War had been 
compelled to confine his reply to the 
narrowest limits and had appealed to the 
Committee to postpone discussion for 
three or four months. [Cries of 
“Divide!”] He had cut short the 
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observations he wished to make—[ Cries 
of “ Divide ! ”]—but he ventured to hope 
that the Secretary for War would not 
persist in his endeavour to get the Vote 
through that night. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I have heard 
with extreme surprise the observations 
of the hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down. They are in absolute contradic- 
tion to the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the late Secretary for War, 
who suggested that the Vote should be 
taken to-night, on conditions they were 
accepted by us. [Cries of “ No!”] 
Well, I may say the conditions which we 
imagined were assented in the early part 
of the evening to by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition. 
Everybody knows that the consequences 
of our not taking this Vote to-night will 
be that Supply will be driven into next 
week—a circumstance which, as I say, 
will cause sirprise and astonishment to 
everybody after what took place in the 
early part of the evening, and if Supply 
is driven into next week it will be with 
almost the certainty that the lxw will be 
broken. I attribute the whole responsi- 
bility for that to the conduct of the 
Opposition in not carrying out the under- 
standing that was come to. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I have heard 
with profound astonishment the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman. The right 
hon. Gentleman at an early stage of the 
evening pressed upon us the necessity of our 
finishing Supply by to-morrow night for 
various reasons, the chief amongst which 
appeared to be the convenience of the 
Government. I pointed out to him the 
extreme difficulty, and almost impossi- 
bility, of concluding Supply by that time, 
but said that if it must be done he must 
make some definite statement with regard 
to the conduct of Public Business so as 
to meet the convenience of the House. 
No concession whatever has been made to 
the Opposition—no attempt to meet their 
convenience in the slightest degree. In 
these circumstances, it appeared to me, 
and it still appears to me, that it is our 
duty to see that the law is not broken, 
and that no Debate of a prolonged or an 
obstructive character shall occur. I put 
it to you, Sir, that, considering the stata- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for War was made at the end 
of a Saturday Sitting and not finished 
until half-past 8 o'clock, and that we 
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have only had from half-past 10—or, in 
other words, an hour and a-half—to-night 
in which to discuss the main statement 
with regard to the Army for the whole 
year, we have not in any way exceeded 
the fair limit of Debate. The observa- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman are, in 
my opinion, not only wholly unfounded as 
regards the good faith of the Opposition, 
but they are without any justification as 
regards the general conduct of Business. 

Sir R. TEMPLE rose 

It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 

Committee also report Progress ; to sit 
again To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 
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SUPPLY [13TH MARCH ]—REPORT. 
Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [14th March }, 

“That the Resolution [13th March], ‘ That a 
Supplementary sum, not exceeding £11,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1893, 
for the Salaries and other Expenses cf Tem- 
porary Commissions and Committees, including 
Special Inquiries,” 
be read a second time. 

Tre Brussets Monetary 
ConFERENCE. 

*Sir W. HOULDSWORTH (Man- 
chester, N.W.), who had given notice 
that he would move to reduce the Vote 
by £100 in respect of the expenses of 
the Brussels Monetary Conference, said 
that he wished to draw attention to a 
matter of some public importance in view 
of the possibility of the re-assembling of 
the Conference at Brussels. The ques- 
tion he wanted to put to the Government 
was this: Upon what authority certain 
members of the British Delegation at the 
Conference took upon themselves to 
speak in the name and on behalf of Her 
Majesty’s Government ? So far as he 
could understand, certain members of the 
British Delegation were placed in a 
different position from that which the 
other Delegates occupied, though the 
Instructions were perfectly plain and 
placed all the Delegates on the same 
footing. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had said the other night that he did 
not recognise any of the Delegates as official 
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Delegates. It was true that there was 
no mention whatever of official Delegates 
in the Instructions. The Instructions 
contemplated that the Delegates should 
have no restriction in expressing their 
individual opinions and giving their indi- 
vidual votes. But there was one very 
decided instruction, and that was that the 
Delegates were in no sense to commit the 
Government of Great Britain. He would 
be able to prove that certain Delegates 
did commit the Government very 
seriously, and did speak on behalf of the 
Government. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had referred to the position 
of the Delegates as being a novel position, 
He thought the justification of that 
novelty of the position was to be found 
in the fact that the Reference was some- 
what novel. The Delegates were sent to 
Brussels to discover, if possible, some 
means for the use of silver in the cur- 
rency. It was impossible for the Govern- 
ment to give definite instructions to the 
Delegates on such a ground as that, and the 
Instructions contemplated that the Dele- 
gates should have a free hand with the 
Delegates from other countries in con- 
sidering the various proposals to be laid 
before the Conference, but without com- 
mitting the Government in any way 
whatever. The Instructions stated that, 
in the event of the adoption of any plan 
or plans by the Conference, the Confer- 
ence was to adjourn in order to enable 
the respective Governments to be con- 
sulted as to the adoption, rejection, or 
modification of these plans. He, there- 
fore, held that it was contrary to the In- 
structions for any Delegate from Great 
Britain to express any opinion as to what 
the Government, gua Government, might 
do in any contingent circumstances. 
The Delegates were to give their indi- 
vidual opinions and individual votes, and, 
beyond that, their Instructions allowed 
them to do nothing. But Sir Rivers 
Wilson, who was an official of great ex- 
perience, and who would not, in his 
opinion, have committed himself unless 
in the belief that he was justified and 
authorised to do what he did, made three 
declarations. The first of these was that 
it would be useless for the British Dele- 
gates to discuss one of the proposals 
recommended for the consideration of the 
Conference, ou the ground that Great 
Britain would undoubtedly be unwilling 
to submit to the inconvenience of the 
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withdrawal of half-sovereigns unless the 
proposal were presented in conjunction 
with a plan conferring advantages which 
a preponderating majority of the Powers 
would recognise. What authority had 
Sir Rivers Wilson to express that opinion 
on behalf of Great Britain? But still 
more important was the declaration which 
Sir Rivers Wilson made against bi- 
metallism. There was nothing objec- 
tionable in Sir Rivers Wilson stating 
that he and his colieague, Sir Charles 
Fremantle, were monometallists pure 
and simple, but he went on to say that 
no other system but the monometallic 
system would be possible in this country. 
He thought Sir Rivers Wilson in that 
had traversed the boundary line of the 
Instructions ; but the matter was made 
perfectly clear by Sir Rivers Wilson, 
because on a subsequent day, when the 
question was raised by one of the Indian 
Delegates, Sir Rivers Wilson very frankly 
told the Conference that it was not his 
individual opinion, but the opinion of the 
British Government. In reply to eriti- 
cisms, and a request to give an explana- 
tion how he came to make that declaration, 
he said— 

“T wish to state that it was purely out of 
respect for the Delegates, and to shorten as much 
as possible our labours, that I felt it my cuty 
to make a very explicit declaration, and to state 
that my Government, as a Government, could 
not admit that the maintenance of our existing 
monetary system should be brought into ques- 
tion, or that the presence of British Delegates 
at a Conference where bimetallism is discussed 
should lead to the supposition that England 
would be ready to examine the possibility of a 
change in her monetary system. It was for 
that reason that my colleague, Sir Charles Fre- 
mantle, and myself thought that it was oppor- 
tune to let it be known from the very beginning 
of our debates that our Government did not 
desire to take up the discussion of the question 
of bimetallism.” 

Now, in that declaration Sir Rivers 
Wilson had acted entirely in  op- 
position to the Instructions of the Dele- 
gates, for the Instructions said that they 
were to enter into a discussion on every 
proposal—one of which it was said 
would be bimeta!lism—with the greatest 
eare. He therefore desired from the 
Government an explanation of how it 
came to pass that Sir Rivers Wilson was 
able to state that the Government did 
not desire to enter into a discussion of 
bimetallism. That declaration had had a 
great effect on the discussions of the 
Conference, and, indeed, altered the 
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whole policy of the Conference. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
bimetallism was discussed by the Con- 
ference from beginning to end. That 
was not so. Before this declaration was 
made by Sir Rivers Wilson it had not 
been discussed—it had been referred to by 
two Delegates ; but in both cases it was 
expressly said that bimetallism was a 
question that had been postponed to 
another day. There was another de- 
claration made by Sir Rivers Wilson, 
and it was considered an important de- 
claration by the Delegates from the other 
countries. It was made in reference to 
the adjournment of the Conference. It 
was a curious coincidence that the ad- 
journment, instead of the closing 
of the Conference, was only op- 
posed by the Delegates from England. 
Mr. Bertram Currie, and to some extent 
Sir Rivers Wilson—but no other Dele- 
gate—opposed the adjournment. Sir 
Rivers Wilson, in expressing a doubt as 
to whether it was desirable to adjourn the 
Conference, said— 

“It is no secret that the Government of Her 
Majesty entered upon this Conference with the 
greatest reserve, and it may appear to the Go- 
vernment unnecessary to renew the mission which 
it has eatrusted to its Delegates.” 

The Delegate of Russia rose immediately 
after, and said that he had heard with 
great surprise that declaration ; that it 
should not be forgotten that Sir Rivers 
Wilson and the Director of the English 
Mint were high officials ; and that the 
statement must throw cold water on the 
proceedings. He wanted to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a plain 
question, What authority had Sir Rivers 
Wilson for speaking in the name of the 
Government at the Brussels Conference ? 
It was evident either that Sir Rivers 
Wilson exceeded his Instructions, or that 
the other Delegates were in a different 
position from him. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had said that he gave no 
other Instructions than those which 
appeared in the Blue Book. But would 
the right hon. Gentleman deny that 
there were communications? These 
communications may have been of a 
private character, but he was aware that 
there had been communications, because 
one of these communications had been 
handed to him, and he had got a copy of 
it. That communication was intended to 
be shown to the other Delegates. He 
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had reason to believe that there had been 
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other communications which he had 
never seen. That might possibly explain 
why it was that Sir Rivers Wilson was 
able to speak on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, while the other Delegates were not. 
This was an important question, and 
should be cleared up. Many people 
in this country believed, whether 
rightly or wrongly, that the Conference 
might have done something if it had had 
fair play, but he had no hesitation in 
saying that Sir Rivers Wilson had 
taken away by his declarations any 
chance of progress being made by 
the Conference. If the same thing 
was done again at any future meeting 
of the Conference it would be equally 
fruitless ; but if the Delegates were seut 
out with the same Instructions as 
before, and loyally carried them out, he 
believed there would be good results. 
In conclusion, the hon. Member said he 
would not move his Amendment. 

*Sirn W. HARCOURT: Mr. Speaker, 
if I had known that the consequence of 
the Motion that Report of Supply 
should be taken after 12 o’clock would 
be to re-open the question of bimetallism 
I would not have moved it, because I 
could not have had the cruelty of inflict- 
ing that subject upon the House at this 
hour of the night. I have great respect 
for my hon. Friend opposite—if he will 
allow me to call him so—who took a use- 
ful part at the Conference at Brussels, 
for which the Government are grateful 
to him, but really the charge which has 
been brought against Sir Rivers Wilson 
is entirely unfounded. There were no 
official Delegates whatever. All the 
Delegates were sent to Brussels to ex- 
press their own opinion upon the sub- 
jects brought before them. Of the five 
Delegates, one expressed his opinion in 
favour of bimetallism, and the other four 
expressed their opinion against it. That 
was the whole issue. No one Delegate 
was charged with expressing the opinion 
of the present Government. Undoubtedly, 
the four Delegates in expressing their own 
opinion gave utterance to that which is the 
opinion of the present Government, and 
they were justified in doing so; and I am 
glad they did so, seeing that the Govern- 
ment are not in favour of bimetallism. 
Everything that Sir Rivers Wilson did 
at Brussels is entirely approved of by the 
Government. <A great deal of confusion 
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has arisen from the new course of pro- 
cedure that was adopted at this Con- 
ference. Delegates who were divided in 
opinion were sent to the Confererce, and 
they could only quarrel amongs. them- 
selves, and puzzle all Europe as to what 
England desired. But 1 can promise the 
hon. Member that that will not happen 
again. If the Conference meets again 
the Delegates who go to it shall go with 
definite Instructions from the Government 
to express the opinion of the Govern- 
ment upon bimetallism., There must be 
no doubt as to what the opinion of 


the English Government is upon 
that subject. They will not go upon 
the former Instructions, but upon 


Instructions founded on the Resolution 
varried by a great majority in the House 
some weeks ago, and therefore they will 
speak in the name of the Government, 
and will express the opinion of the great 
majority of this House. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolution read a second time, and 


agreed to. 
BUILDING SOCIETIES (No. 
(No. 167.) 
SECOND READING. 


2) BILL. 


Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [16th February], 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. 
object. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK : I hope the 
hon. Member will allow the Second 
Reading to be taken. There is really 
nothing contentious in the Bill, which it 
is proposed to refer to a Seléct Com- 
mittee, 

Mr. BARTLEY : I have no objection 
to this Bill being read a second time if 
a pledge is given that the other Bills on 
the same subject are also read a seco d 
time and referred to the same Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have more than 
once expressed on behalf of the Govern- 
ment their intention, if these Bills are 
read a second time, to refer them to the 
same Committee. I trust that on my repeat- 
ing the pledge the hon. Member will 
withdraw his objection. 

Mr. BROMLEY - DAVENPORT 
(Cheshire, Macclesfield) : Will the right 


BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
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hon. Gentleman pledge himself for his 
supporters below the Gangway ? 





Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): The | 
Government have distinctly given an) 
assurance that they are going to refer | 


these Bills to the same Committee. I 
have no doubt that that will be carried 
out, and I therefore appeal to my hon. 
Friend to withdraw his objection. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


CHOLERA HOSPITALS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No. 245.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
[Sir Juttan Gotpsmip in the Chair. ] 

Clause 1. 

Cotone, NOLAN (Galway, N.) said 
that under the Bill as drafted they eould 
not put up a cholera hospital in the 
district until cholera was actually in the 
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district. Surely the time to put up the 
hospital was before the cholera came, 
and he therefore hoped the Government | 
would accept an Amendment he drafted | 
to Clause 1 to remedy that defect. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman is too! 
late. The Question has been put i 
carried. 

Coroner NOLAN: With great re- | 
spect, Sir Julian Goldsmid, it has met. | 
I got up when you put the Question | 
“That Clause 1 stand part of the Bill.” | 
I intend to speak, and I am not going to 
cut short my remarks. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Question 
“That Clause 1 stand part of the Bill” 
was put a week ago, and carried. No | 
Amendment was then moved, and we can- 
not go back upon it now. 

CotoxneL NOLAN: My recollection | 
entirely differs from that. I have a clear 
and distinct recollection of what occurred | 
on the last occasion, and I say that I got 
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*Mr. J. MORLEY: In reply to my 
hon. and gallant Friend, I would point out 
that the Bill now before the Committee 
is exactly the same as the Acts of 1883 
and 1885 ; and although I will certainly 
undertake to consider my hon. and gallant 
Friend’s Amendments on Report, I do not 
hold out any confident hopes that I shall 
be able to accept them. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, it was he 
who drew the Bills and got them 
passed in 1883 and 1885. Since then 
he had been in correspondence with 
the Local Government Board in Ireland, 
and had had considerable experience 
in the matter. It would be only a 
rough shed, and would cost about £30 
or £40, There was no cholera in 1883 
and 1885, but onlya rumour. He would 
ask the Chief Secretary to take some 
pains about this matter. He was not 
going to a Division ; all he wanted was 
to be allowed to alter some of the words 
of the clause; and as he had been stopped 
that night by the Forms of the House, he 
thought he should be able to raise the 
question on Report. He wondered at 
the reception he had met with, and that 
the Chief Secretary could not communi- 
cate with the Local Government Board, 
or somebody responsible in Ireland. If 
the Local Government Board did not 
think the proposal necessary, then the 
head of the Board ought to be asked for 
his resignation if somebody died. [Mr. 
J. Morey dissented.] He did not 
mean the political head of the Board, 
but the gentleman’s name ought to be 
given in the House, so that if cholera did 
come it would be known. He wanted a 
promise that the matter would be con- 


_ sidered, and he asked for an cpportunity 
on Report. 


*Mr. J. MORLEY : As to the head of 
the Local Government Board, I am not 
the head. I assure my hon. and gallant 
Friend that, after the fullest considera- 
tion, those who are most responsible are 
of opinion that his Amendment is not an 


amendment. 
| CotoneL NOLAN said, the Local 


up sharp when the clause was put. If I Government Board in Ireland issued 
cannot move my Amendment now I will | instructions, and there was responsibility 
ask the Government to consider it on | upon the Sanitary Authorities. He had 
Report, and give me a promise to have it | taken great trouble, and had found every 
inserted in the Bill in another place. difficulty in the way of getting sites. 
My proposal is the most reasonable thing | He had had experience not of the cholera, 
in the world, and is one that ought to be | but in the way of making preparations. 
adopted. However, he had now discharged his 
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responsibility. He did not want to put 
the Committee to the trouble of a 
Division; and as he thought he had 
brought the subject sufficiently forward, 
he did not propose to take any further 
steps. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 

Clause 3. 

Coronet NOLAN said, ali demesne 


land in Ireland was enclosed, and it was 
not at all easy to obtain a site. 


*Mr. J. MORLEY: I am told that 
there is an abundance of land in every 
case for a site for a cholera hospital, if 
wanted. 


Clauses 3 to 7, inclusive, agreed to. 
Clause 8. 


Cotonet NOLAN said, the last time 
this Bill was in the House of Lords their 
Lordships were indignant that it had 
been sent up tothem sooften. They said 
it was a useless Bill, and that it should 
be made a perpetual Act, and not be sent 
up to them year after year. They might 
have cholera at any time when this Bil! 
had lapsed, and he was very anxious 
about it. 


*Mr. J. MORLEY : I quite share my 
hon. and gallant Friend’s desire. ‘This is 
a Bill which confers considerable powers 
upon the Local Government Board, and 
I think there are great objections to con- 
ferring those powers in perpetuity. They 
are powers which ought only to be con- 
ferred in the case of a crisis. Therefore, 
I must agree to the proposal that this 
Bill should only last for a year, and that 
it should not apply except in case of 
emergency. 


Clauses 8 and 9 agreed to. 
Bill reported without amendment. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”"—( Mr. J. Morley.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 
VOL. X. [rourrH sERIEs. ] 
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PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
CHILDREN BILL.—(No. 134.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.): Sir Julian Gold- 
smid, I move that you report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again. There area 
great many Amendments to this Bill, 
which will require discussion, and 
although I, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, have the greatest sympathy with 
its object, yet I donot think it can be 
allowed to proceed to-night. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Asquith.) 

Sm R. E. WEBSTER (Isle of 
Wight) : I do not know whether I might 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman to 
make some little progress with the Bill. 
There is a feeling in the House that 
some of the Amendments do not require 
much discussion. I should be glad to 
postpone some of the Amendments, but 
there happen to be reasons why I cannot 
assist the House upon this Bill after this 
week, 

Mr. ASQUITH: I want to consult 
my right hon. Friend’s convenience, but 
there are some Amendments that require 
consideration, and I must, therefore, 
insist on my Motion. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he desired also to put down 
some Amendments to the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


BARBED WIRE FENCES BILL.—(No. 176.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 3. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 3, to leave out from the word 
“of” to the word “requiring” in line 5, and 
insert the words “such lands,”— (Sir Walter 
Foster.) 
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Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
was proceeding to move an Amendment 
for Mr. Kimber, after the word “ animals,” 
to insert “ properly,” when 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): Sir 
Julian Goldsmid, I must protest against 
this way of carrying Bills. I move that 
you report Progress. Nobody knows 
what this is about. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) hoped the hon. Member would not 
stop a Bill which had met with approval 
from every quarter. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said 
the clause seemed to make nonsense of 
the Bill. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member move the Amendment to which 
he referred ? It is an Amendment to an 
Amendment, I understand. It is after 
the word “animals” in the Amendment 
to insert the word “ properly.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
Sir Julian Goldsmid, is it in the dis- 
cretion of the Chair to refuse a Motion 
for Progress ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Another hon. 
Member was speaking at the time, and 
it is not usual to allow two hon. Mem- 
bers to speak at the same time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Bartley.) 


*Mr. A. C. MORTON hoped the 
Motion would be withdrawn. 

Mr. BARTLEY : In common courtesy 
the Minister ought to be here. 

Mr. ASQUITH: The right hon. 
Gentleman is represented by the Secre- 
tary to the Local Government Board. 

Mr. BARTLEY : The hon. Member, 
I beg leave to state, did not offer any 
explanation. 

*Mr. LONG (Liverpool, West Derby): 
May I be allowed to say that I believe 
this Bill is a useful measure, which pro- 
poses to deal with a somewhat 
difficult, and in some cases dangerous, 
question. These Amendments are only 
verbal Amendments, and though no 
doubt their effect will be somewhat 
serious, this is I think the utmost we 
can get. We have got so far with 
he Amendments, we might be allowed 
© proceed. 





{COMMONS} 





Veto (Wales) Bill. 
Mr. BARTLEY : The last Amend- 


ment is a very sweeping one. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order ! 


It being One of the clock, the Motion 
to report Progress lapsed, and the Chair. 
man left the Chair to make his report to 
the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 
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MILITARY LANDS (PROVISIONAL ORDERS) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Woodall, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Secretary of 
State under “The Military Lands Act, 1892," 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Woodall and 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 262.] 


CONVEYANCE OF MAILS BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Arnold Morley, Bill to 
make further provision for the Conveyance of 
Her Majesty’s Mails, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Arnold Morley and Sir John Hibbert. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 263,] 

BUILDING SOCIETIES BILL.—(No. 45.) 

Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted to the Select Committee on 
Building Societies (No. 2) Bill. 

BUILDING SOCIETIES ACT (1874) 

AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 102.) 

Read a second time, and committed 
to the Select Committee on Building 
Societies (No. 2) Bill. 

DAY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (SCOT- 

LAND) BILL.—(No. 158.) 

As amended, considered; read the 

third time, and passed. 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
CHILDREN BILL.—-(No. 134.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 
LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO (WALES) 

BILL.—(No. 2.) 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause I. 

Committee report Progress ; 
again upon Tuesday next. 

It being after One of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House without 
Question put. 

House adjourned at two minutes 


after One o'clock. 


to sit 





“An Asterish (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 17th March 1893. 


THE EASTER RECESS. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
Lorpv KNUTSFORD: My Lords, 
I should be glad to know whether the 
Lord President can give the House any 
information as to the arrangements which 
the Government propose to make with 
regard to the commencement of the 

Easter Vacation and its termination ? 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL axp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 


Kimpertey): My Lords, the day 
when the House adjourns must depend 
upon when the Money Bills come up to 
this House. It will be necessary that 
we should meet one day in Holy Week 
in order to pass a Money Bill which must 
receive the Royal Assent before the 
Adjournment ; but we do not propose 
to take any contentious business after 
next Friday. Whenever the House 
adjourns, we do not propose that it 
shouid reassemble until Tuesday, the 
i8th April. I have communicated with 
Lord Salisbury, whose absence from 
illness I greatly regret, and he informs 
me that he has no objection to that 
arrangement. 


THE MILITARY FORCES OF THE CROWN 
IN IRELAND. 
RESOLUTION. 

*Lorp ASHBOURNE, in moving for 
“ Copies of the Letters Patent or Commissions 
of the Viceroys of Ireland at the dates 
following: Ist January, 1780, Ist January, 
1790, Ist January, 1802, Ist January, 1893 ; 
and to draw attention to the position of the 
Lord Lieutenant in reference to the military 

forces of the Crown in Ireland,” 

said: My Lords, in moving for a copy 
of the Letters Patent to the Viceroys 
of Ireland at certain dates, I would like 
to state to your Lordships why I have 
selected those dates. I have done so 
because I think it would be interesting 
and important, both practically and his- 
torically, to know what were the powers 
conferred upon the face of the Letters 
Patent by the Crown on the Viceroy 
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before the change which was made in the 
constitution of Ireland in 1782, to know 
what they were under the form of con- 
stitution established after 1782, to know 
what they were immediately after the 
Union in 1800, and to contrast them 
with what they are at the present time. 
I should like to have this information 
because I believe that it would be of im- 
portance at the present time, considering 
what, if any, were the changes proposed 
to be made that might affect the position 
of the Lord Lieutenant in reference to 
the Military Forces of the Crown in 
Ireland. This matter came before 
your Lordships in consequence of an 
answer made by the noble Lord the 
First Lord of the Admiralty in a 
Debate in this House on March 3, on 
the condition of County Clare. On that 
occasion he used words which struck me 
as being very interesting and very im- 
portant, particularly as falling from a 
former Viceroy of his ability and 
experience, and who took so great, so 
active and energetic, a part in the Govern- 
ment of Ireland during each of the 
periods during which he filled that very 
important and responsible office. In that 
Debate on the condition of County Clare 
the noble Earl used these words— 


the Crown in Ireland. 


“IT am aware that the Military Authorities 
always object to breaking up regiments into 
small divisions, but it is, of course, necessary 
that the Government should do something when 
the peace of a district is threatened. I maintain, 
therefore, that the objections of the Military 
Authorities ought to have been at once overruled, 
I have frequently done this myself, and any 
Government ought to do so, if in their opinion 
the state of the country requires the military to 
support the police.” 

I was not myself present on the occasion 
when the noble Earl, in the course of his 
speech, made that statement, but I read 
it with interest and attention, and in 
consequence of it I ventured to ask a 
question of the noble Earl on the 13th 
March, as to the power, authority, and 
jurisdiction he was exercising when he 
acted in the way he has described so very 
clearly, fairly, and fully, in the passage I 
have just read, and the noble Earl was 
good enough to give me a detailed reply. 
I am not in the slightest degree 
questioning the fairness and reasonable- 
ness of the reply the noble Earl made 
me, but am only regarding the fact of 
what took place on that occasion. I 
quite understand that the word “ over- 
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ruled” was only used as ali expression, 
not intending te convey that he actually 
asserted his powers of Viceroy, but that, 
in conversation or otherwise, he had 
indicated his views to the Military 
Authorities, and that those views had 
been accepted after a very strong ex- 
pression of opinion from him; and that 
so the matter was. But I did not think 
that, having regard to the great practical 
importance of the present position of the 
Viceroy with reference to the Military 
Forces in Ireland, it was desirable to leave 
the matter so, and I intimated that, having 
regard to the great importance of the 
power of the Viceroy over the Military 
Forces of the Crown, it would be neces- 
sary for me to bring this matter before 
your Lordships at a later date. The 
noble Earl then stated, in a further ob- 
servation that he made on the 13th 
March of extreme interest, that he had 
received an opinion. He said— 

“ An opinion had been given as to the powers 
of the Lord Lieutenant. That opinion stated 
that under his Patent he was entitled to give 
such orders to the Commander of the Forces in 
Ireland as he, as the highest civil authority, 
might deem to be necessary. In the exercise of 
his authority as the direct representative of the 
Queen, he had all the powers and prerogatives 
of the Crown in Ireland.” 

That statement of the noble Earl and of 
the opinion given to the noble Earl, I 
am sure, was given as representing the 
result of very deliberate thought on the 
part of those who gave it—I assume it 
must have been the Law Officers of the 
Crown. either in England or Ireland. In 
the absence of the Patent itself, I, of 
course, accept that statement. I only 
reserve to myself the right of saying, 
after perusing the Patent, whether I 
would like to qualify any of the terms of 
that opinion ; but I speak of it with no 
possible disrespect, and I, of course, 
accept it as the opinion of the responsible 
advisers of the Crown with reference to 
the position of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland in relation to the Military Forces 
of the Crown. But the matter does not 
rest there, because the noble Earl, 
although he is one of the most 
trusted members of the Government, 
is not himself the member of the 
Government who is directly respon- 
sible for the Army, and I find that 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, in the other 
House of Parliament, last month, he 
being Secretary of State for War, when 


Lord Ashbourne 
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he was asked by Colonel Waring, one of 
the Members for the County Down, 
what would be the position of the troops 
in Ireland under the Home Rule Bill, 
gave this answer— 

“The hon. and gallant Member asks what 
will be the position of the troops under the 
Home Rule Bill. Was it ever expected that 
it would be altered from that which they now 
occupy? Both the troops and the Militia will 
remain just as at present, under the supreme 
control of the Commander-in-Chief under the 
Queen.” 

In other words, the noble Earl having 
stated the opinion he had obtained as to 
the power of the Lord Lieutenant in 
Treland over the troops, Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman stated that at present the 
troops were under the supreme control of 
the Commander-in-Chief under the Queen, 
and that they would still remain under 
that control, My Lords, I am only 
dealing at present with the power 
of the Lord Lieutenant, and I venture to 
submit that the answer of the Seeretary 
of State for War does not, at all events 
at first sight, appear to convey the same 
meaning as the answer of the noble Lord 
as to the present power of the Lord 
Lieutenant in Ireland, and in order to pre- 
vent all possibility of misconception on 
this most important point, and to leave 
myself open to correction, if correction 
should be needed, I think it desirable 
to refer shortly, in order that I may get 
explanations, if possible, to what I con- 
ceive to be the powers of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant at the present time, having regard 
to the answer I have received from the 
noble Earl, and accepting as conclusive 
upon me for the purpose of my present 
observations the answer given by the 
noble Earl as to the powers of the Lord 
Lieutenant, at present, under kis Patent 
in reference to the Military Forces of the 
Crown. I take it to be this: that it is 
competent for the Lord Lieutenant, as 
being clothed during his appointment 
with the powers and prerogatives of Her 
Majesty, and representing the Supreme 
Civil Authority in Ireland, to give such 
orders as he thinks right in reference to 
the troops in Ireland ; or, in other words, 
that it is competent for the Lord Lieu- 
tenant now to direct the movements of 
troops from one part of Ireland to the 
other as he may think right and neces- 
sary in the exercise of his Constitutional 
discretion, and that he may for that pur- 
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pose send either a large force or a small 
force, and that he can make the larger 
forces subdivide into smaller ferces, 
and break up regiments, if need be, 
for the purpose of achieving _ his 
object. But the matter does not rest there, 
for the noble Earl was only dealing with 
the powers of the Lord Lieutenant under 
the Patent which clothed him with the 
powers and prerogatives of Her Majesty 
in reference to this matter. It is not un- 
covered by statutable authority. In the 
Army Act of 1881 there is an express 
reference to the Lord Lieutenant as an 
important factor in reference to military 
organisation in Ireland. In Section 115 
of that Act it is stated that the Lord 
Lieutenant 

“may authorize the requisition of carriages by 
the Military in cases of emergency.” 


But more than that, in that Act we find 
another Section, 122, which more in 
detail presents one of the statutable 
aspects in which the Lord Lieutenant 
may be regarded in reference to the 
Army— 

“Qualified officer, for the purposes of this 
Act, in so far as it relates to convening or con- 
firming the findings and sentences of General 
Courts Martial, means the Commander-in-Chief, 
and any officer not below the rank of field officer 
incommand!. It also includes the Lornl Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, the Governor General of 
India, and a Governor of any Colony on whom 
the command of any body of Regular Forces may 
be conferred by Her Majesty.” 


So that it would appear under the Code 
Military in the two sections which I have 
read, as well as under his Patent, the 
Lord Lieutenant has a distinet and active 
power of interference in the business of 
the Army at present ; he is brought by 
Section 122 into distinct privity with 
the action of Courts Martial, and that is 
a circumstance of considerable importance 
in considering what is the power of the 
Lord Lieutenant at the present moment 
in reference to the Military Forces of the 
Crown. I want to be absolutely assured, 
and I hope I make my meaning plain, 
that there is really no intentional differ- 
ence of opinion between the Military 
Authorities at the War Office as repre- 
sented by the Secretary of State for War 
in the other House of Parliament, and 
the noble Earl as_ representing the 
authorities in this House, upon the ques- 
tion of the power of the Lord Lieutenant 
to control the troops of the Crown in Ire- 
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land. The whole Code as to billeting our 
soldiers — regulating their transit en 
route, finding them houses where they 
are to live, and punishing the offences 
which may be committed by officers and 


the Crown in Ireland. 


soldiers called “ billeting offences "— 
every bit of that in Ireland is vested 
at the present moment in the Civil 


power. It ix an officer of the con- 
stabulary, who is the most active officer 
in those matters, and the summary 
jurisdiction wielded by the local Magis- 
trates is on every occasion invoked to 
work out the punishment for those 
offences. The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
is at present, of course, the head of his 
own civil establishment. He repre- 
sents, as the chief and supreme Civil 
Authority in Ireland, the various Depart- 
ments and Boards which are found in 
that country. The prisons in Ireland 
have to be used by the military authorities 
for the punishment of all military 
offenders, penal and under sentence to 
imprisonment ; and, more than that, the 
whole prerogative of mercy in reference 
to soldiers convicted and imprisoned in 
Ireland is at present vested in the Lord 
Lieutenant. ‘Those are matters which 
are of considerable importance, and it is 
not desirable to minimise, even in a 
general statement, what is the position 
of the Lord Lieutenant, at the present 
time, in reference to matters connected 
with the military forces of Her Majesty. 
Again, the Magistrates, who are part of 
the judicial machinery working under 
the Lord Lieutenant, have the power of 
applying for troops in support of the 
Civil Authority—the power of calling 
for the aid of the military forces of the 


Crown. That is a matter which rests 
both upon long usage and habitual 


practice, and I dare say upon what has 
been upon many occasions the necessities 
of the case. There are some Statutes, 
extending as far back as the reign of 
Charles LL, passed for the purpose of en- 
abling that aid to be given on special occa- 
sions ; but I find it is laid down ina book 
of authority that a Privy Council Order 
issued in 1817, in the reign of George 
III., is regarded as the foundation of the 
exercise of this practice of enabling the 
Civil Power to call upon the Military 
Authorities for assistance. We are aware, 
of course, independent both of Statutes 
and Orders of the Privy Council, that 
soldiers, by being arrayed in uniform and 
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being armed, do not cease thereby to be 
citizens or to be required to perform 
their duties as citizens. If a Magistrate 
is present on an occasion when the 
military have been called on for assist- 
ance, and he would always be present, 





I believe it is also regarded as necessary 
that the officer should act under the 
orders of the Magistrate who has invoked 
his assistance, even when the grave 
responsibility has to be taken of giving 
the order to fire upon citizens who are 
breaking the peace. That is a matter of 
great importance ; and I believe that an 
officer who would refuse to obey that 
order would incur grave and serious 
responsibility, and possibly the risk of 
being called upou to give explanations 
by the Military Authorities, whom he 
might not find it easy to satisfy. There 
is another point—lI will only mention, I 
will not go fully into it, but it is 
historically interesting—and that is, the 
power of proclaiming martial law. It 
has not been often exercised in Ireland, 
and I hope will not be exercised again, 
for that is a matter which no one ean 
contemplate without the deepest pain. 
In 1798, in 1802, and in 1833 martial 
law was proclaimed in Ireland by the 
Lord Lieutenant for the time, acting 
through orders of the Privy Council. On 
all these occasions Statutes, I believe, were 
subsequently passed supporting what 
had been done, and giving bilks of 
indemnity; but it has been laid 
down in a book of authority that 
some of those Acts of Parliament are 
looked upon as giving statutory recog- 
nition of the fact that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant is the person who is entitled, if the 
exigency arises, of proclaiming martial 
law. Now, my Lords, it is quite 
obvious that these are powers of great 
and high importance, and if they are 
exercised at the present time, if these are 
a portion of the powers capable of being 
exercised at the present time by the 
Lord Lieutenant, and under his diree- 
tions, itis obvious that he has very grave 
and considerable powers, and that the 
Iord Lieutenant and the civil power 
under him have large, have enormous 
powers, both connected with the Army 
and over the Army, and I assume that 
when the Secretary of State for War 
jn the House of Commons said that 
Lord Ashbourne 
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“The Army was at present under the 
supreme control of the Commander-in-Chief 
under the Queen,” 
he had all these facts present to his 
mind, and that he was not in the 
slightest degree desirous of ignoring the 
actual position of the Lord Lieutenant. 
I, therefore, assume that in saying the 
Army is under the supreme control of the 
Commander-in-Chief, he must be held to 
have added by implication 

“Subject to any onrler given by the Lord 
Lieutenant to help the civil power in Ireland.” 
I venture to think, bewever, that there 
are few people reading the tranquil and 
composed statement of Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman in the other House when he 
was asked about the powers which 
might be exercised by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant inthefuture, that the troops would 
remain, as at present, under the supreme 
control of the Commandet-in-Chief under 
the Queen, never mentioning the Lord 
Lieutenant, never referring to his powers 
under the Patent or under Statute, or 
one particle of the jurisdiction in Ireland 
—there are very few people who weuld 
have supposed that such powers as I have 
glanced at were behind that concise 
statemeut given by the Secretary of 
State for War. It is obvious that it was 
given in entire good fait, but it is plain 
by the statement made by the noble Earl 
here that it minimised, t it did not en- 
tirely ignore, the power of the Lord 
Lieutenant in reference to this important 
matter. I think it right to state, as I] 
have stated as plainly as I can, and 1 
hope moderately, the points which 
strike me, and I hope this statement 
will enable the noble Earl on the 
part of the Government to explain 
that there is no real divergence of state» 
ment or of intention or opinion between 
what was stated here by the noble Earl 
and what was stated elsewhere by the 
Secretary of State for War; and if I 
have erred as to any of the suggestions 
made as to the jurisdiction exercised by 
the Lord Lieutenant and those acting 
under him in reference to the military 
resources of the Crown, I shall be quite 
prepared to receive the explanation, and 
to receive it with every respect. 


Moved, That there be laid before the 
House, 
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“ Copies of the Letters Patent or Commissions 
of the Viceroys of Ireland at the dates follow- 
ing: Ist January, 1780, Ist January, 1790, Ist 
January 1802, Ist January 1893."—(The Lord 
Ashbourne.) 

Lorp CLARINA claimed the indul- 
gence usually accorded to a Member of 
the House who addressed their Lordships 
for the first time. When he held military 
command in Ireland, as he had done 
under no fewer than five Viceroys, he 
had ordered out troops in aid of the Civil 
Authorities as frequently as any man in 
Her Majesty’s Service, and he would 
briefly state what he believed to be his 
duty as a military man. Under the rule 
of Earl Cowper he once ordered a bat- 
talion of Guards to move to Limerick in 
the middle of the night to reinforce the 
garrison there. Application was made 
bv the Civil Authority in view of expected 
disturbance ; and, as it was necessary 
that the troops should be on the scene at 
an early hour, they were conveyed by 
special train, and started three hours 
after the application was received. He 
need hardly tell many of their Lordships 
that Limerick was not within the district 
under his command, but he did not hesi- 
tate 2 moment with regard to the course 
he considered it his duty to adopt. 
Again, in Sir George Trevelyan’s time, 
when the Dublin police struck, owing to 
some real or imaginary grievance, his 
troops, at the request of the Civil Authority, 
undertook police duties for several days, 
until the dispute with the police was 
settled. Another instance of how his 
troops were emploved in aid of civil 
power oceurred when the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, perhaps physically the 
finest armed force in Europe, which the 
Government now, with a light heart, con- 
templated disbanding, had their hands 
very full indeed in dealing with moon- 
lighting outrages committed by brutal 
ruffians who dragged unfortunate women 
out of their beds, and tore the flesh off 
their backs with cords and combs; pulled 
poor harmless old men out of their beds 
heeause they had in some way disobeyed 
the unwritten law of the Land League, 
and shot them in the legs, and mutilated 
dumb beasts—the refinement of barbarism. 
Of course, the only way to stop those 
outrages was by the vigilance of the 
police patrolling at night. At that time 
there was not much security for either 
life or property, and threatening letters 
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were a matter of every-day occurrence. 
The consequence was that the Civil 
Authorities found it impossible to supply 
the requisite number of men for special 
protection duty, and they had to come 
again to the soldiers for assistance. 
Some years had elapsed since that time, 
but he believed he was correct in stating 
that at least 200 men under his command 
alone were scattered through the country 
in twos and threes, affording protection to 
persons whose lives were threatened. 
One gallant young soldier was shot dead 
at the same time that the gentleman 
whom he was protecting was brutally 
murdered. Those instances showed how 
completely under the control of the civit 
power the Military Authorities were. 
He might say with truth that he and the 
15,000 officers and men whom he had the 
honour to command had assisted the 
Civil Authorities by every means in their 
power to restore law and order. At that 
time a disgraceful condition of lawless- 
ness existed, and the country was reduced 
toa state of semi-barbarism. A _ great 
many of the outrages at that time might, 
in his opinion, have been attributed to 
the dislike whieh the Government had 
to interfere in any way with the right of 
public speaking, which was often greatly 
abused. The country was overrun by a 
parcel of political agitators—most of 
them men of straw and a good many re- 
turned Americans—penniless individuals 
who had glib tongues, and who found 
ready listeners amongst the tenant- 
farmers who had already obtained large 
remissions of rent through the passing of 
the Land Act, which had ruined a vast 
nnmber of the landlords in Ireland, and 
had left most of them more or less in- 
cumbered. It therefore struck him, with 
his knowledge of the state of the country, 
as being somewhat strange that the 
noble Earl, who had gained the respect 
of everybody by the manly way in which 
he had performed his difficult duties in 
Ireland, should have so completely 
turned his back upon his former self, as 
to recommend the handing over of the 
government of that country to the men 
he had endeavoured to describe. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Earl Spencer): My Lords, I 
need not follow my noble and gallant 
Friend in the interesting remarks he has 
made, but I will very shortly reply to 





my noble and learned Friend’s question. 
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Her Majesty’s Government have no 
difficulty in giving him the Return which 
he desires. I ought, perhaps, to say a 
few words with regard to the allusions 
to what I said the other night in the 
explanation given by me in answer to 
the noble and Jearned Lord on and before 
the 13th of March. I have merely to 
repeat what I said then that, as far as 
my experience in Ireland went, I never 
had the slightest difficulty in carrying 
out the wishes of the Civil power. The 
Military Authorities had always done 
exactly what was desired, as my noble 
and gallant Friend said they always 
wished to do, and I never had any diffi- 
culty in coming to an arrangement with 
them. With regard to what fell in 
another place from the Secretary of 
State for War, I know for certain that 
we have no difference of opinion what- 
ever ou this subject. My right hon. 
Friend alluded to the management of the 
Army being vested in the Commander-in- 
Chief under the authority of Her 
Majesty. That no doubt is perfectly 
true, but it is perfectly consistent with 
the opinion I read out the other night, 
which gave a very large and wide 
power to the Lord Lieutenant in the 
exercise of his authority over the 
troops. The noble and learned Lord 
alluded to various matters in which the 
Lord Lieutenant has to come in contact 
with the military authorities in Ireland, 
but as far as 1 know there is no difference 
in the law between Ireland and England 
in respect to many of the matters to 
which he referred. The same arrange- 
ments are made in Ireland as in England 
wheu the police are being assisted by the 
military. He referred to billeting, the 
same arrangements are made as in Eng- 
land when troops are being billeted in 
the country. With regard to the Magis- 
trates, exactly the same law, I believe, 
prevails; and as to courts martial, I 
remember most distinctly having a great 
many cases before me in my daily work, as 
Lord Licutcuant, in which military 
offenders were imprisoned in Irish 
prisous, They were submitted to me, 
but 1 invariably referred them to the 
Home Authorities. 

Lorp ASHBOURNE: To _ the 
Military Authorities. 

Eart SPENCER: Yes; the War 


Office, as these military sentences were 
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always dealt with by the Military 
Authorities. 

*Lorp ASHBOURNE: But may I 
venture to ask the noble Earl whether 
the matter was not submitted to him as 
Viceroy in the ordinary way, in the 
exercise of the prerogative, to say 
whether the law should take its course— 
that it required the Minute of the 
Viceroy ? 

Eart SPENCER: The Viceroy has 
complete power over the doors of the 
prisons, he alone can release a prisoner, 
and in that way the sentences of courts 
martial, no doubt, come before him ; but 
the Lord Lieutenant invariably takes the 
advice of the Commander-in-Chief or the 
War Office before he acts. Since the 
other day, I have had the opportunity of 
looking at the Patents, and I will read to 
your Lordships that part of the Patent 
bearing on this question, which I received 
during my first Viceroyalty, because I 
think it is better to be quite clear and 
distinct on the matter, though I should 
be surprised if the noble and learned 
Lord has not himse!f consulted a Patent 
to make himself aware of its terms. 

Lorvp ASHBOURNE: I am not now 
in reach of a Patent. 

Eart SPENCER: It is not very 
difficult, 1 think, to get at a Patent ; they 
are not all in the hands of public officials, 
I think the noble and learned Lord has 
some friends who have Patents; I do 
not suppose they burn them. This is 
the Patent I received in 1868, and there 
has, I believe, been no alteration since. 
I have looked back to some of the earlier 
patents, and no doubt there has been 
some difference in the terms used. One, 
in the year 1801, has some difference in 
the powers specified; but they have 
remained, I think, the same from the 
earliest date to which the noble and 
learned Lord has referred, though, of 
course, the words have been altered 
according to the altered change of 
circumstances. But I will read the 
words in this Patent, which I had the 
honour to receive when I was first 
appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland— 

“ We give likewise to the said John Poyntz, 
Earl Spencer, our Lieutenant General and our 
Governor General, power and authority to give 
such orders and directions to the Commander of 
our Forces for the time being in that part of our 
said United Kingdom called Ireland, as he, our 
Lieutenant General and our Governor General, 
may judge necessary for the support of the Civil 
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Authority, the collection of our Revenue, the 
protection of our loving subjects, and the 
defence and security of that part of our United 
Kingdom called Ireland, and for the suppres- 
sion of tumults and insurrections, and of all 
traitorous and rebellious practices within the 
same.” ; 

That seems to me so clear that, having 
read the Patent, I am content to leave 
the matter in that position, and I will 
only repeat that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have no objection to giving the 
Return for which he asks. 


Motion agreed to. 


IRISH LANDLOKDS, 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN asked 
Her Majesty’s Government whether, in 
their opinion, any pressure was being 
put upon farmers and labourers in 
Ireland to induce them to refrain from 
siguing Petitions against the “ Govern- 


IMTIMIDATION BY 


QUESTION, 


ment of Ireland Bill ;” whether any 
foundation of fact existed for the 
alleged intimidation of farmers and 


labourers by landowners for the purpose 
of procuring signatures against that 
Bill ? and moved that the evidence, if 


any, be laid upon the Table of the 
House. He said their Lordships were 
doubtless aware that there had _ been 


rumours, accentuated by questions and 
answers in another place, to the effect 
that landowners in Ireland, armed with 
the powers they possessed, were en- 
gaged in intimidating their unfortunate 


slaves —the tenants and _ labourers 
on their properties — into — signing 


Petitions against the Home Rule Bill. 
Several questions upon this subject had 
been asked in the other House, and the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was reported 
to have said that he did not know 
whether it was true, but that he thought 
it was very likely, and he went on to say 
that he thought the statement was 
within the reasonable probabilities of the 
case. Therefore, in the opinion of the 
Chief Secretary, it was very likely, 
reasonable, and probable that the owners 
of land in Ireland were pursuing a course 
which every honest man would consider 
a very dishonourable course, in endeavour- 
ing to compel men to take up a political 
position and to express political opinions 
which they did not conscientiously hold 
and feel. Their Lordships might per- 
haps think he was attaching too much 
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importance to utterances of the Chief 
Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant. That, 
of course, depended a great deal upon 
the estimation which many evidently 
held of the knowledge and judgment of 
the Chief Secretary, but they must also 
bear in mind the character of the gentle- 
men who had made these allegations in 
another place. These accusations were 
made by hon. Gentlemen who were, it 
must be admitted, great authorities on 
the subject of intimidation—Mr. Sexton, 
Mr. Healy, and Mr, Flynn, all convicted 
by the Special Commission of having 
incited to intimidation leading to crime 
and outrage, and of promoting agrarian 
agitation by coercion and intimidation, 
It was obvious, therefore, that those bon. 
Gentlemen were past masters in the art 
of intimidation; they understood it 
thoroughly, and their opinion must come 
mand the respect of the House. The 
only thing he would venture to doubt 
about the matter was their strict im- 
partiality, because these hon, Gentlemen 
were inclined, perhaps from native 
modesty, to under-estimate their own 
suecess in intimidating the people of Ire- 
land, and it was possibie that, for politi- 
‘al reasons, they might exaggerate the 
success of their opponents, even if any 
attempt had been made, which he greatly 
doubted, to carry out this kind of intimi- 
dation in that country. He did not wish 
to comment on the utterances of the Chief 
Secretary, but it appeared to him that it 
was a somewhat hard thing to accuse 
a whole class of one’s fellow-countrymen 
of a most dishonourable action without 
sufficient information and knowledge of 
the fact. He therefore asked Her 
Majesty's Ministers in that House what 
their opinion of the matter was—whether 
they knew anything about it? The 
noble Earl opposite (Lord Spencer) had 
immense experience of Ireland, Pro- 
bably the noble Earl knew more of Ire- 
land than any man who was not resident 
in the country and to the manner born. 
Did the noble Earl think it likely, 
reasonable, and probable that the land- 
owners in Ireland were intimidating their 
farmers and their labourers ? did be think 
that they were in such affluent cireum- 
stances that they could afford to evict 
tenants for the sake of their political 
opinions ; whether, if landlords were 
willing to do this dishonourable action, 
they had the power? Anyone who 
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knew anything of Ireland would say it 
was impossible this system of intimida- 
tion could be carried on—he would not 
say so much about the system of 
intimidation on the other _ side. 
Their Lordships were aware of the 
terrorism that had been exercised over 
large districts in Ireland by the Land 
League and other Associations, of that 
kind, and of the nature of the Charges 
made by Judges to Grand Juries in 
Clare and other counties; and The 
Times, and other newspapers, had pub- 
lished letters giving many instances 
where the tenants and labourers had been 
intimidated and prevented from signing 
Petitions against the Home Rule Bill. 
He should be content if some Minister of 
the Crown would state, as an English 
gentleman, that the expression of public 
opinion was perfectly free in the South 
and West of Ireland; that in Clare, 
Kerry, Limerick, and other districts, 
public opinion was so free that such men 
as tenant-farmers and labourers and small 
tradesmen would dare to sign Petitions 
against the Bill if they wished to do so. 
If he were told that they were so free 
from clerical influence, secret societies, 
and armed ruffianism that they dare ex- 
press their opinion, he would say no more 
on the subject, though he should be very 
much surprised. The reason of these 
accusations was obvious: it was to dis- 
count that expression of public opinion 
which he was proud to say was making 
itself heard in the South and West of 
Ireland in spite of all obstacles. He had 
the greatest respect and gave the greatest 
honour to those men who were brave 
enough in that part of Ireland to express 
their honest opinion, and these allegations 
of an impossible intimidation being ex- 
ercised over them by landlords was a 
mere foolish attempt to detract from the 
value of that opinion, Unless it could 
be substantiated this very grave charge 
should not have been made against a 
whole class of men in Ireland, and he 
therefore asked that the evidence, if it 
existed, should be laid on the Table of 
the House. 

Lorp CASTLETOWN said, before 
the noble Earl rose to reply, he should 
like to ask him a question of a similar 
nature—whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was aware that in some of the 
Roman Catholic churches of the South 
of Ireland those Catholics who had 
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signed the anti-Home Rule Petition had 
been denounced from the altar, and 
whether, in the event of Her Majesty's 
Government not being aware that such 
was the case, and if reliable evidence on 
the subject was tendered to them, they 
would take steps to prevent intimidation 
of that character ? 

Eart SPENCER: With regard to 
the question just put, I may say 
that the matter is entirely new to me. I 
have not heard of it until this moment, 
and I must therefore ask the noble Lord 
to give notice of his question. As to the 
question asked by the noble Earl op- 
posite, I have only to say that Her 
Majesty’s Government have no evidence 
on the subject whatever. 

Lorp CASTLETOWN said, he had 
only asked whether the noble Earl would 
make inquiry, and whether, if ho found 
that evidence existed, he would lay it 
on the Table ? 

*Lorpv ASHBOURNE: I venture to 
think that is rather a meagre statement 
to be made by the noble Earl, considering 
the present condition of things. I do 
not think, with great respect to noble 
Lords opposite, that what occurred in 
the House of Commons on the 1 4th March, 
and this is now the 17th, St. Patrick’s 
Day, so that there has been an oppor- 
tunity to get information, was either just, 
or generous, or fair to the Irish landlords 
living in the South and West, struggling 
for their safety, for the security of their 
lives and property, and for their whole 
future. There has been every oppor- 
tunity to enable the Government to say 
whether they would re-assert their words 
or frankly withdraw, and state that they 
regretted them as they had no foundation. 
An hon. Member from Ireland put the 
matter plainly : he asked the Chief Secre- 
tary whether the landlords, having been 
refused by their tenants signatures to the 
Petition against the Home Rule Bill, had 
gone to the tombstones in the neighbouring 
churehyards and copied the names on 
them, and the Chief Secretary in reply 
admitted his ignorance. That was the 
question put in the first instance, and 
then a further question was put by 
another Member : Whether the police had 
informed him that the landlords were 
going round to the labourers and farmers 
in arrear and compelling them to sign, and 
to the answer then given my noble Friend 
has drawn attention. “I daresay that 
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is so; I have no knowledge of the fact.” 
Then when his attention was drawn to the 
injustice of taking away men’s characters 
in that way, his answer was, “ 1 thought 
it was within the reasonable probabilities 
of the case.” I put it to your Lordships, 
is it reasonable or fair ? Is it just or is it 
generous ¢ These menare fighting, as they 
believe, for their lives. It may be that 
noble Lords opposite think they are wrong, 
but these men believe that their whole 
future, the future of themselves and their 
families, their security and their property, 
are all involved. These men living in 
the South of Ireland are in a very small 
minority, surrounded by a majority who 
are hostile to them in many ways. Is it 
reasonable when a question is asked of 
the present Chief Secretary, whose duty 
it is to hold the scale evenly between all 
parties, to say lightly, as he did when 
this accusation was made against these 
men, “I daresay it is so”? I venture 
to think that had any of your Lordships 
committed yourselves to such a statement, 
you would, on consideration, be glad of 
an opportunity of withdrawing it, and 
explaining that in the haste of the 
moment, not seeing its significance, you 
were hurried into it and regretted it; 
but not so the right hon. Gentleman, for 
he goes on to say when he is asked how 
he came to make such a statement when 
he had no knowledge of the fact, “ Be- 
vause I thought it lay within the reason- 
able probabilities of the case.” Then, 
when Her Majesty’s Government are 
afforded an opportunity in this House of 
saying something reasonably conciliatory 
and fair within the fair requirements of 
what might be legitimately expected 
even ip a contest like the present, I 
think the opportunity might have been 
availed of to explain the words, and to 
express regret that they should have 
been used without any foundation for 
doing so. jc 


Tue Ear or KIMBERLEY: My 


Lords, I do not at all complain of the tone 
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in which the noble and learned Lord has 
just spoken, but he will forgive me for 
saying in a matter of this kind that the 
question should be addressed to Mr. Mor- 
ley, in the House of Commons, in order 
that he may make any explanation he 
may have to give. I have no authority 
to say anything myself for Mr. Morley, 
but from my knowledge of my right hon. 
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Friend, I am perfectly certain he cannot 
have intended to pass what may be sup- 
posed to be an affront upon all the land- 
lords in the South and West of Ireland, 
and I think if he had the opportunity of 
himself stating what he intended, he 
would not at all shrink from éxpressing 
his views, and would say that he did not 
intend that which has been supposed to 
be his intention. With regard to the 
rest of the matter as to the evidence, Mr. 
Morley himself distinctly stated there 
was no evidence ; and as to the grave- 
stones, I must confess I do not under- 
stand in the least what it means. Why 
the landlords should go round the grave- 
yards and take down some names from 
the tombstones seems to me inexplicable. 
If anything of the kind was done, I dare- 
say it was a very wrong thing to do, but 
as 1 do not understand what it was that 
was done I can give no explanation of it. 
I put it to the noble and learned Lord 
opposite whether he attributes to us—I 
think heis not disposed to attribute to us— 
that we are desirous of bearing hardly upon 
men in the position of the landowners in 
the South and West of Ireland? While 
I do not admit that they are fighting for 
their lives, I acknowledge that they are 
fighting for a cause, and for what they 
think is very important to them; and, 
for my part, I have no desire that any 
false charges should be brought against 
them, imputations which they do not 
really deserve, or that any affront should 
be put upon them. 

THe Eart or DUNRAVEN said, 
the noble Lord had answered the larger 
the asked if 
he would see whether there was any 
information which could be obtained on 
the subject, as it was not a light matter. 
The answer given in another place gave 
the impression—and could not fail to 


part of question, and 


give the impression—that this intimida- 
tion had been practised, and, therefore, 
he was not making an unreasonable 
request in asking the Government to see 
what evidence there was in support of 
the allegations, and, if they found there 
was any, to give the information to the 
House at some future time. 


BILLS OF SALE BILL.—[u.1.] 
Amendments reported (according to 
order), and Bill to be read 3® on Monday 
next. 
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CHOLERA HOSPITALS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; Read 1°, 
and to be printed. (No. 40.) 


DAY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; Read 1°, 
and to be printed. (No. 41.) 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before Six o'clock, to Monday next, 
a quarter before Eleven o'clock. 


Vee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 17th March 1898. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


EAST LONDON WATER BILL. 
SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): I rise to move that this Bill 
be read a second time this day six months. 
I do so on behalf of colleagues, many of 
whom represent districts affected by this 
Bill, and also on behalf of the London 
County Council, which, by a resolution 
passed on the 7th inst., negatived a pro- 
posal not to oppose this Bill. This Bill 
is opposed not because of any minor 
detail which can be amended in Com- 
mittee. No doubt it contains many im- 
portant details to which we very much 
objected, and some of which have been 
very imperfectly met in the statement 


sent round by the promoters to-day 
agreeing to certain modifications. But I 
oppose the Bill because of its  sub- 


stance and its essence. The Bill proposes 
for certain purposes to raise an additional 
capital of half a million by Debenture 
Stock of the East London Water Com- 
pany, and it does that on the eve of the 
issue of the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission which was appointed specially to 
determine certain very important questions 
with respect to the water supply of 
London. We say that at this moment 


there are only two considerations which 
could possibly be urged in favour of the 
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Second Reading of this Bill. The first 
is that its provisions do not in any way 
traverse in any sense the matters 
with which the Royal Commission has 
to deal, and the other is that there are , 
special cireumstances in connection with 
the East London Water Company so 
peculiar and so urgent that the Report of 
the Royal Commission may very well for 
a moment be set aside. I shall con- 
tend, in the briefest possible manner, 
that in no sense does either of these con- 
ditions exist. In the first place, the Bill 
directly, in every particular in which this 
£500,000 is to be applied, cuts clean 
across all the points with which the 
Royal Commission has to deal. The Bill 
proposes an enlargement of the capital 
of the Company at a moment when the 
consideration of its financial relations 
with the publie are in concern, and it 
proposes that the capital shall be spent 
in one of three directions—in finding a 
greater supply of water either from the 
Thames or the Lea, or from wells. Every 
one of these points is before the Royal 
Commission at the present moment. I 
know that the East London Company do 
not say in the Bill from which source 
they intend to take the supply; they 
merely ask for this money in order to 
strengthen their hands, and it is there- 
fore not possible to say beforehand at 
what point they desire to extend their 
undertaking. In order to secure support 
in Hertfordshire they have indicated that 
they do not intend to ask for power to 
make any more wells in that county. I 
should like to call attention to the evi- 
dence given on behalf of this Company 
before the Royal Commission. One of 
their witnesses stated that 9 millions 
more gallons a day could be pumped 
from existing wells in the valley of 
the River Lea without adding a single 
well. But it was also proved that 
by abstracting water from the chalk 
at a lower level the whole district 
would be actually denuded of the water 
necessary for keeping a due supply in 
the River Lea. Every one connected 
with the East End of London knews the 
terrible condition to which the Lea has 
been reduced, and therefore an under- 
taking not to sink any more wells amounts 
to very little in this matter. The ques- 
tion of the sinking of new wells is one 
of the most important points on which 
the Royal Commission will have to 
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report. Similarly with respect to taking 
water from other sources, there is nothing 
so urgent as to make it necessary that 
this Bill should be pushed forward at the 
present moment. In the paper which 


we may have a cholera epidemic in the 
East End of London; I do not think 
that such hints are worthy of a public 
company. But, after all, what are they 
worth ¢ I will show the House pre- 
sently ; but before I do so I will deal 
with another point. A suggestion is 
made that the Company require more 
storage power. Is the East London 
Company in a peculiar or backward 
position in this matter? I find that 
while the average supply in London in 
1891 is 32 gallons per head per day, the 
supply by the East London Company is 
35°90 gallons, or close upon 36 gallons 
per head. In the year 1892 the popula- 
tion supplied by the East London Water 
Company was 1,184,000 persons ; since 
then it has gone up fully 20,000 persons, 
while in the same period the supply per 
head has risen to 37 gallons per head 
perday. Again, while the total storage 


of the other Water Companies is 
equivalent to 7°9 days’ consumption, 
the storage of this Company is 
equal to 149 days’ consumption. 


That being so, there is no case for that 
urgency which alone can be a reason for 
pressing the Bill through the House of 
Commous immediately before the Royal 
Commission reports upon the whole 
question. Let me point out what the 
position really is. This company wants 
power to borrow £500,000. They say 
it will not raise the market price of the 
shares. I very much doubt that. If it 
is to be borrowed at 3] per cent. and 
well applied, the dividend on the existing 
shares will soon be augmented, and this 
will occur at the very moment when the 
people of London, through the County 
Council, may be proposing to acquire the 
undertaking. A more important thing 
than the quantity of the water supplied 
by this company is the quality—that has 
more reference to the cholera epidemic, 
as to which they hold out such an un- 
worthy threat. The Royal Commission 
will report as to what sources of supply 
are to be condemned, and what sources 
are to be encouraged. The expenditure 
now proposed runs the risk of being 
condemned ; and, therefore, if the Bill 
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passes, London will have to face the pur- 
chase of the company’s interest with a 
dead limb. I, therefore, ask the House 
not to send this Bill to a Committee, and 
thereby put the ratepayors to heavy ex- 
pense In opposing it. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 


Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.”"—(Mr. James Stuart.) 





Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. Wootton Isaacson moved, “ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,” but Mr. 
SrEAKERK being of opinion that the 
Motion was an abuse of the Rules of 
the House, declined to propose the Ques- 
tion thereupon to the House. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.) : 
I desire to say a few words on behalf of 
the minority in the London County 
Council, who when this question was 
discussed raised no objection to the Bill 
being opposed, but held that the opposi- 
tion should be offered before the Select 


Committee. Let me state how this 
matter stands as regards the London 


County Council. Hon. Members of this 
House have, no doubt, read the statement 
which has been circulated on behalf of 
the London County Council against the 
Second Reading. Accompanying that 
statement is an elaborate exposition by 
the Parliamentary agent of the County 
Council. One would imagine, from the 
observations which fell at the outset 
of his speech from the hon. Member 
for Shoreditch, that the County Council 
had decided to oppose the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill on the grounds set forth 
in the circulated statement. But the 
County Council when it decided to take 
that action had before it the Report of 
the Parliamentary Committee, which 
stated that they had had under considera- 
tion a Petition from consumers of the 
Company's water, strongly objecting to 
Clause 17, which imposes a penalty on 
persons fixing and using water-fittings 
which have not been stamped by the 
Company. The Committee also stated 
that they had had before them a letter from 
the Company to the effect that it was not 
intended that the clause should have any 
retrospective effect, and that it could be 
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amended in Committee so as to make 
that perfectly plain. But they had come 
to the conclusion that that clause and 
other circumstances justified further 
opposition, and therefore recommended 
members of the Council who were also 
Members of the House of Commons to 
oppose the Second Reading. The Re- 
port of the Parliamentary Committee of 
the County Council in fact contains not 
one word in reference to the matters 
dealt with in the speech of the hon. 
Member for Shoreditch, and not one 
word against the principle of the Bill. 
We are told by the hon, Member for 
Shoreditch that the real ground for op- 
position of the County Council is that 
the Report of the Royal Commission has 
not been issued. I will undertake to say 
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that the real ground is that the 
County Council never loses an op- 
portunity of making an _ attack 
upon the Water Companies with 
a view to depreciating their Stock. 


The London County Council casts its 
eye upon the property of the Water 
Companies as it has on other property in 
the Metropolis. It thinks that by 
depreciating the property of the Com- 
panies it will one day be able to acquire 
it for next to nothing—as it looks 
forward to being able to purchase the 
tramways at the price of old iron. I 
hope we shall hear something this morn- 
ing from the President of the Local 
Government Board, who, to my mind, 
will incur great responsibility if he sup- 
ports the London County Council in 
preventing this Bill from going to a 
Committee upstairs. The statement 
made by the East London Water Com- 
pany refers to the danger of cholera 
coming to this country, and the supply 
of water being inadequate for the in- 
habitants of the Metropolis during the 
visitation. Well, over and over again the 
Local Government Board has made 
representations as to the insufficiency of 
the filter beds and reservoirs in London, 
and the Board fear that none of the 
Metropolitan Water Companies have a 
sufficient reserve of water. The hon. 
Member for Shoreditch thinks that 14 
days’ supply is sufficient. There may 
be two opinions about that. For my 
part I question whether in the summer 
time, when people are using large 
quantities of water, 14 days’ supply is 
sufficient for the Metropolis. I do ask 
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the House to pause before summarily 
rejecting this Bill on the flimsy pretext 
referred to by the hon. Member for 
Shoreditch. As a matter of fact, the 
London County Council are trying to 
make it impossible for the Companies 
who eater for the wants of London to 
carry out their obligations ; but so long 
as Parliament imposes these obligations 
I hope they will give fair play to the 
Companies, and instead of snuffing out 
their Bills at the outset will allow them 
to be considered upstairs in the usual 
manner. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS (Mr. MEttor, York, W.R., 
Sowerby) : I hope the House will pardon 
me for intervening thus early in the 
Debate ; but I have only a few words to 
say. It is not necessary for me to dis- 
pute anything said by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Shoreditch, nor, en the other 
hand, will I dispute what has fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down, because the point I 
wish to press on the House is that it 
will incur considerable responsibility if it 
refuses at this early stage to send the Bill 
to a Committee upstairs. I think it is 
quite possible that the promoters of the 
Bill are unreasonable, and are asking for 
more than they have a right to ask for ; 
but, on the other hand, I think there is 
considerable force in the contention made 
that after all there should be a sufficient 
supply of water for these populous neigh- 
bourhoods, and that the object of the 
Bill is to provide that sufficient supply 
fora very large district; and, further, that if 
an outbreak of cholera occurs, and the 
supply of water in the district is shown to 
be insufficient, grave responsibility will 
rest upon those who reject the Bill. 
These are all matters for consideration 
in Committee. The very object of the 
institution of this tribunal of Select 
Committee is that facts can be ascertained 
which on Second Reading cannot be put 
before the House. A Committee would 
hear the evidence and find the preamble 
proved or not proved in the ordinary way, 
and would then go through the details. 
I intervene now in order to express a 
hope that that is the course which will 
be taken on the present Bill. It is by 
far the most satisfactory course. If it 
should turn out that the County Council 
are right, then the Committee will reject 
the Bill. If, on the other hand, the 
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promoters are right, the Bill will go 


through; but I cannot help thinking 
that the probable result of the contest, if 
the Bill goes before a Select Committee, 
will be that the Committee will suggest 
a reasonable compromise between the 
opposing interests, and that some short 
Bill may be approved and passed through 
Committee, and ultimately paseed through 
Parliament in the erdinary way. 

Mr. BANBURY (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham): The hon. Member for Marylebone 
has stated that the opposition of the 
County Council is based on Clause 17 of 
the Bill. Now, I am authorised by the 
Company to say that they are practically 
prepared to withdraw that clause alto- 
gether. That was a clause enabling the 
Company to stamp all the fittings in 
their district. It was never meant to be 
retrospective, and I must say I consider 
it rather to the advantage of the consumer 
that the fittings should be stamped. It 
is against the jerry builder who puts bad 
fittings into houses. It also prevents 
waste. But the Company are perfectly 


prepared to withdraw that clause 
altogether. Something has been 
said about a constant supply of 
water, and on that point I may say 


that the East London Water Company 
was the only Company that originally 
complied with that provision in the Act 
which bears upon a constant supply: 
and at the present moment the whole of 
its district, with a small exception, has a 
constant supply. The London County 
Council have sent out a Memorial, a copy 
of which I received this morning, setting 
forth the reasons why this Bill should 
be rejected on the Second Reading. The 
second paragraph says that— 

“It seems tolerably clear from the Bill itself 
that no immediate or imperative necessity for the 
expenditure of capital upon works properly 
chargeable to revenue exists.” 

Now, are the County Council not aware 
that there exists a Government official 
appointed by the Board of Trade—Mr. 
Stoneham—whose duty it is to see that 
the Company charge what they ought to 
capital and what they ought to revenue ; 
and the Company cannot pass their 
accounts to their shareholders unless this 
official authorizes them to do so, having 
seen that the proper amounts are charged 
in the proper way. I do not think it is 
necessary to interfere on that score when 
there is a Government official who is 
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able to do so. The next paragraph 
says— 

“The Company was asked more than a month 

ago on behalf of the County Council to define 
the various works on which they consider ex- 
penditure immediately necessary, to give an 
estimate of the amount required for those 
works ; and subsequent applications have been 
made to the Company for information, but up 
to the present time they have declined to state 
whether the works contemplated are in respect 
of the River Thames, the River Lea, or streams 
underground,” 
That statement I am informed is entirely 
incorrect. On the 2nd March, the Com- 
pany supplied a statement to Mr. Cripps, 
the Parliamentary Agent to the London 
County Council, giving the following 
information :— 

“A rough estimate of expenditure on aiddi- 

tional storage reservoirs on the Company's land 
in extension of existing reservoirs to meet in- 
creasing demands, £150,000,” 
And I may say here that General Scott, 
the Water Examiner appointed by the Go- 
vernment, an engineer officer, has advised 
the Company to erect these additional 
reservoirs. He says the Company has 
the land, and that if they erect these 
additional reservoirs there will be no 
occasion to fear any deficiency of supply. 
The next item is— 

“ Additional filter beds £30,000, engines 
£45,000, extension of wells and duplication of 
pumping machinery, £60,000,” 

As to the extension of wells, I am 
authorised by the Company to say that 
no wells will be sunk in Hertfordshire— 

“Extension of main service for seven years, 
£140,000 ; extension of high service reservoirs, 
£25,000; general purposes of undertaking to 
which capital is properly applicable, £50,000,” 
That, I think, shows that the County 
Council cannot have studied this question 
very well when they sent out this paper, 
because the information they required 
was already given to them a fortnight 


ago. Then one of their reasons for 
moving the rejection of the Second 


Reading is, that on the 30th April, 1892, 
the Company stated to the Royal 
Commission— 

“The Company submit that after making 
every allowance for a possible increase of supply 
within their district, they have shown their 
ability to furnish water adequate in quantity, 
and excellent in quality, for a period of 40 years 
with a large surplus margin.” 

Some peeple seem to think that if you 
want water all you have to do is to turn 
on the tap. The London County Coun- 
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cil apparently are of that opinion, because 
what the Company meant was not that 
they had already for streets that were not 
yet made, and houses that were not yet 
built, mains and pipes, and engines to 
pump up water, but that if they had 
capital to lay their mains and pumps, and 
provide pumping power, they had plenty 
of water to pump into the houses. | It is 
impossible before a district is laid out, or 
houses are built, to have everything pre- 
pared for laying water on. It is absolutely 
necessary that in an increasing district 
the Company should have the powers 
they seek. In order to show the way in 
which the district is increasing, I will 
quote some figures. In 188i, the popula- 
tion of Walthamstow was 21,715; in 
1891, it was 46,000. The population of 
Wanstead was 5,000, and it is now 7,000 ; 
the population of West Ham was 128,000, 
and it is now 240,000. In 1881, the 
districts the Company are seeking 
additional capital to supply had a popula- 





tion amounting to 200,000, whereas 
now it is 364,000, or an _ increase 
of 164,000. The whole of this 


. district is outside the area of the London 
County Council, which is, I think, rather 
an important point. The hon, Member 
for Shoreditch said something about en- 
largement of capital, but it must not be 
forgotten that powers are sought to raise 
Debenture Stock and not ordinary capital, 
that it will be raised at under 3} per 
cent.—which is a low rate of interest— 
and that it will be issued to the publie. 
With regard to the purchase of the com- 
panies to which the hon. Gentleman 
referred, I should like to call attention to 
Sir Thomas Farrer’s remarks before the 
Labour Commission, in which he said he 
had completely changed his views as 
to the London County Council purchas- 
ing the company’s undertakings. 

Mr. BENN (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George’s) : Iam sure that the London 
County Council would not oppose this 
Bill for a moment if such a course would 
be in any way likely to endanger the 
supply of water to the East of London. 
I think the best evidence on this question 
is to be found in the statement of the 
company itself. On the 30th April, 
1892, the company summarised their 


position to the Royal Commission in the 
following way :— 

“The company submit that, after making 
every allowance for a possible increase of supply 
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within their district, they have shown their 
ability to furnish water, adequate in quantity 
and excellent in quality, for a period of 40 
years, with a large surplus margin.” 
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That is not a statement by the London 
County Council but by the company, and 
in order to show that the evils feared by 
the Chairman of Committees are without 
foundation, I will quote the statement 
made by the engineer to the company 
with regard to the very district to which 
the hon. Member for Peckham has just 
referred. Mr. Bryan, engineer to the 
company, said before the Commission— 

“ As regards the future, you will observe that 
our increase is now very minute compared with 
what it was five or six years ago, and not only 
that, but the increase is all in the Essex district. 
The average population per house in the London 
district is about 7°62. In our Essex district it 
is only 61. Consequently, the whole of our 
increase must be in the Essex district in the 
future, all the sites being built on within the 
area of the London district. I have taken 6°1 
people per house, and I have made an estimate 
on that.” 

The Chairman asked — “In 
supply last year, did you include un- 
inhabited houses 7” “It would inelude 
them,” said the engineer. Further on, 
in reply to a question as to whether the 
company could produce more water if 
required, the same engineer said—* We 
take from about 1,750,000 to 2,000,000 
gallons of water a day from the springs 
at Hanwell, and we can get 3,000,000 
gallons a day, but we are not doing so.” 
I am sorry that the Member for Maryle- 
bone taunted the London County Council 
with its motives. I may say, in reply to 
the hon. Member for Peckham, that we 
do not base our opposition on Clause 17. 
We accept the statement of the com- 
pany—that they are prepared to abandon 
the clause, and we are glad of it. But 
now, on the eve of the issue of the Report 
of the Royal Commission, to add this 
financial burden to the purchase, which 
must come sooner or later, we say is 
very unfair. We, therefore, press the 
opposition to the Bill te a Division, and 
we hope the House will support us. 

Mr. HUNTER: I beg to move that 
the Question be now put. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I have no means of 
knowing whether it is a fair proposition 
or not to put to the House that the 
Question should be now put. I think 
that hon. Members might with advantage 
compress their observations, but I cannot 
say that the Debate has been so unduly 
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prolonged as to justify putting the|]dividend. I maintain that if these 
Question. Water Companies were conducted on a 


*Mr. ABEL SMITH (Herts, E.) : As 
my constituents in East Hertfordshire 
are deeply interested in this question, I 
beg to saya word. We find in Hert- 
fordshire that our streams and springs 
are reduced in their flow. We think 
that the inhabitants of East Hertford- 
shire ought to have the first use of the 
water, and we cannot spare any further 
supply to London. The whole question 
has been referred toz Royal Commission, 
which is about to report, and I think we 
ought to await their decision before any- 
thing is done. I had intended to offer 
opposition to this Bill, but, as important 
concessions have been made, it is no 
longer necessary to do that. 

Mr. WARNER (Somerset, N.): In 
Essex the opinion is that this Bill is 
thoroughly bad. I have absolutely no 
connection with the London County 
Council, and Iam a member of a Body 
which is very often opposed to it— 
namely, the Essex County Council. I 
can assure the House that the feeling 
throughout the Essex part of the dis- 
trict is even stronger than it is on the 
London County Council itself. I have 
been connected with that locality all my 
life. I can tell the hon. Member for 
Peckham that this Bill will not inter- 
fere with jerry-builders in any way, and 
as it will not benefit the ratepayers, but 
will only benefit the Company, I hope the 
House will reject it. 

Mr WOOTTON ISAACSON 
(Tower Hamlets, Stepney) : As an East 
End Member, I have some claim to say a 
few words with regard to this Bill. In 
my own district, being in daily touch 
with my constituents, I feel that this Bill 
is very premature. It is premature, 
because we are all looking forward to the 
Report of the Royal Commission to say 
what is to be donein the East of London 
in order to give that densely populated 
district a constant supply of water. We 
desire to see the old-fashioned water butt 
done away with, and I do not think we 
shall be doing our duty if we support a 
Company which is trading in an every- 
day commodity, and paying dividends 
of 8 to 10 per cent. The Company, of 
which the hon. Member for Peckham is 
a Director, pays 8 per cent., and I think 
that, for a commodity of which we re- 
quire the daily use, is an immoral 





different principle the poor people would 
get their water cheaper, and would also 
obtain a much larger supply. But I 
will not oppose the Bill. I would 
rather follow the advice of the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, and let the Bill go 
before a Select Committee, if it is not 
possible to withdraw it in order to await 
the Report of the Royal Commission. I 
would rather see the Bill deferred for 
another month until we obtained the Re- 
port of the Commission. If it is not 
convenient to do that, I will go with the 
Chairman of Ways and Means and sup- 
port the Second Reading, in the hope 
that it may be possible to so alter the 
Bill in Committee that the poor may 
derive some benefit from it. 

*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby): I do not wish to intervene for 
more than a moment between the House 
and the Division. On the contrary, I 
would respectfully urge that after all that 
has been said on botli sides the question 
should be at once disposed of, and we 
should proceed to the public business of 
the evening. Before doing so, however, 
I must express regret at the fact that the 
hon. Member for Somerset thought it 
right to level charges at the head of this 
particular Water Company, a course 
which was, I am glad to say, 
not adopted by the hon. Member 
who moved the rejection of the Bill. 
May I bring the House back, before it 
goes to a Division, to the ground occu- 
pied by the Chairman of Ways and 
Means ? It is the case, if we accept the 
assurances of this Company, that they 
require more capital in order to supply 
the demands of the district in the area 
over which they have the supply of 
water. It is suggested that we should 
wait for the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission. May I remind the House that 
the Commission will only report on two 
points—namely, the quantity and quality 
of the water. The purchase of the 
undertakings of the Company by the 
publie will still have to be inquired into, 
reported on, and settled. As the Chair- 
man pointed out, it will be a serious 
thing for the House at this stage to take 
the unusual course of refusing to allow 
the Bill to go to a Committee upstairs 
where the objections to it can be heard 
in detail, and where there will be 
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ample power to alter or reduce the de- 
mands of the Company. 1 hope we may 
now go to a Division. 

CoLtonEL HUGHES (Woolwich) : If 
the hon. Member who moved the 
rejection of the Bill had followed the 
advice tendered to him from his own side 
it would have been unnecessary for the 
House to interfere. But notwithstand- 
ing that advice a Division is to take 
place. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chairman of Ways and Means 
stated that the Committee upstairs 
would decide what amount of 
capital is absolutely necessary. This 
£140,000 is only to supply new mains 
during the next seven years. Surely we 
are not going to deprive these extensive 
districts that adjoin the borough | 
represent of the water they want or 
prevent this Water Company from ful- 
filling its obligations until some new 
arrangement ismade. The Great Eastern 
Railway, owing to its admirable service 
of trains, has brought about an enormous 
extension of West Ham. New streets 
are being opened up every year, and it is 
impossible to say that the County Council 
is to control not only London, but also 
Essex. If a majority of Irish or Welsh 
Members are to represent Ireland or 
Wales, surely a majority of the Metro- 
politan Members should represent the 
Metropolis. Let the Bill go before a 
Committee, and I am sure every point in 
it, whether as to capital or anything 
else, will be well considered. 





Soliciting Alms 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 152; 
Noes 176.—(Division List, No. 32.) 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months. 


ERRATUM. 

Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.) : I beg to 
eall attention to a mistake which was 
made in the numbers of the division on 
the Liquor Traffic Local Veto (Wales) 
Bill on Wednesday last. The numbers 
given were :—Ayes, 281; Noes, 246. 
The actual number of the Noes was 245, 
making an addition of one to the majority 
then shown. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I will take care 
that the matter is attended to. 


Mr. W. Long 


{COMMONS} 
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QUESTIONS. 


HABITUAL INEBRIETY. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow College) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether the 
Departmental Committee appointed some 
time since to investigate the subject of 
Habitual Inebriety has completed its 
inquiries ; and when its Report is ex- 
pected 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.) : The Committee on 
Habitual Inebriety have concluded the 
taking of evidence, and are now engaged 
in the preparation of their Report. I 
understand that it will in all probability 
be presented by Easter. 


SOLICITING ALMS FOR STRIKERS. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, with reference to 
the case of Henry Brierley, mettioned in 
The Manchester Guardian of 8th inst., 
who was locked up for parading the 
streets of Manchester with a brass band 
and soliciting donations from passers by, 
and discharged on giving an undertaking 
not to commit the alleged offence again ; 
whether he is aware that Brierley is the 
Chairman of No. 5 District of the Amal- 
gamated Card and Blowing Room Opera- 
tives Association, and that he, and 
several other officials of that Association, 
were collecting funds for the men who 
had been locked out ; is it an offence for 
English operatives to collect voluntary 
contributions in the manner described, 
when it is not alleged that any riotous 
conduct took place or obstruction was 
caused ; and is he aware that on the Ist 
May traffic is suspended for several 
hours throughout the busiest portion of 
the city by a May-day procession of 
vehicles and horses, and also on Whit 
Monday by processions of school children, 
and that a few months ago a huge pro- 
cession paraded Manchester to collect 
subscriptions for the Lifeboat Fund, 
which started from the Town Hall, and 
was marshalled by the City Police ; and 
whether there is any reason why some 
latitude should not be given to proceed- 
ings like those referred to in the first 
paragraph, in the exceptional cireum- 
stances at present existing in the cotton 
manufacturing district ? 
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Mr. ASQUITH : I find upon inquiry 
that the facts are as stated in the first two 
paragraphs, except that Brierley was not 
locked up but released on bail. As to 
the third paragraph, begging in a public 
place is an offence under the Vagrancy 
Act, and the Magistrate was of opinion 
that in soliciting money in the streets to 
be shared by himself and others Brierley 
had committed this offence. As to the 
fourth paragraph, I am informed that 
traffic in Manchester is not suspended on 
May Day, but that it is suspended on 
Whit Monday. The facts as to the 
lifeboat procession appear to be as 
stated by my hon. Friend. The Mayor 
has power under a local Act to suspend 
traffic in Manchester on special occasions. 
As to the fifth paragraph, an application 
was made on the 28th February by an 
Operatives’ Association to the Watch 
Committee for permission for their mem- 
bers to go out begging with a brass band 
on Saturday. The Committee refused to 
comply with the application on the ground 
(as I am informed by the Chief Con- 
stable) that such proceedings not only 
obstructed the traffic and frightened the 
horses, but that it would be impossible 
to tell whether the band and the persons 
collecting were properly authorised by 
the Association, or to secure that the 
money subscribed would be applied to 
the object for which it was given. 


JURA POST OFFICE. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General if it 
is the intention of the Post Office 
Authority to remove the only post office 
in the island of Jura, Argyllshire, and 
substitute a pillar post only for the 
use of the inhabitants of that island, 
numbering more than 600 persons 7 

Tne POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morter, Nottingham, E.) : 
There are two post offices in Jura—one 
at Craighouse, the other at Lagg. The 
sub-postmaster at Craighouse, the more 
important office, has resigned his appoint- 
ment. I am taking steps to nominate 
a successor, 


TUBERCULOsIs. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether, having 
regard to the uncertainty and frequent 
loss accruing from the purchase of native 
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eattle owing to the law not providing 
compensation for tuberculosis, will the 
Government accelerate the issue of the 
Bovine Tuberculosis Report, and mean- 
time compensate owners for seizure and 
confiscation ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.) : I am in- 
formed by the Royal Commission on 
Tuberculosis that it is impossible to give 
precisely the date of the termination of 
the work of the Commission and of the 
presentation of their Report. This will 
depend mainly on the issue of the ex- 
perimental inquiries which are still being 
carried on. It is stated, however, that 
as far as can at present be calculated the 
experiments on animals will be concluded 
by the end of April, or within a fort- 
night of that date, and before the end of 
June it is anticipated that the whole of 
the microscopical investigations will be 
completed and the Reports of the three 
Sub-Inquirers will be in the hands of the 
Commission. Their deliberation thereon 
will follow, and their Report will be pre- 
sented as soon as possible afterwards, 
The Government are not prepared to 
make proposals to Parliament with 
respect to compensation until that Report 
is presented, 


Paupers. 


GARVE PAUPERS. 

*Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland if 
he will state why five paupers—namely, 
Widow Stewart, over 70 years of age ; 
Widow Mackintosh, over 80 years of 
age; Widow M. Cameron, nearly 80 
years of age; Widow Mackenzie Corrie- 
moilie and Alexander Grant, both said to 
be 97 years of age, resident at Garve, or 
neighbourhood, have to pay a person to 
go to Contin, a distance of six miles, to 
receive their parish allowance; and 
whether this duty should not be performed 
by the Inspector of Poor for the parishes 
of Urray and Killornan, or other com- 
petent person appointed by the Parochial 
Board as provided by Statute ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryayx, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): Six Garve paupers have 
been in the habit of giving their tickets 
to a very respectable woman, who has 
occasion to go periodically to Contin for 
other purposes, to draw their parish 
allowance for them. Three of the six 
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have been in the habit of giving her a 
present of about Is. 6d.a yeareach. The 
Board of Supervision have ordered that 
this is to be discontinued. No preseuts 
are to be given, and if any expense is 
ineurred in future in delivering their 
allowances to distant paupers, the cost is 
to be defrayed by the Parochial Board. 


TRIVIAL QUESTIONS, 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether he is aware that 
a telegram, handed in at Leicester at 
10.30 a.m., on the 10th March, was not 
delivered to the addressee, William 
Campbell, fish merchant, Plockton, uutil 
6.15 p.m. the same day, and that in con- 
sequence of the delay Mr. Campbell 
suffered great loss and inconvenience ; and 
whether, under the circumstances, the 
Post Office will make some compensation 
to Mr. Campbell for his loss, and take 
such steps as may be necessary to pre- 
vent a similar occurrence ? 

Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, S.E., Hey- 
wood) : May I ask whether questions of 
this character could not be as effectively 
put by letter to the Department concerned 
as by questions in this House ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I think it would be 
a very good reform to establish if 
questions of small import to the general 
public were addressed to the different 
Departments. 

*Mr. WEIR: I hope then the Post- 
master General will take care that more 
energy, more activity, and greater des- 
patch will be displayed by the Depart- 
ment, 


KILDARE PETTY SESSIONAL DISTRICT. 

Mr. MINCH (Kildare, S.) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland is he aware there 
is only one magistrate resident in the 
Monasterevan Petty Sessions district, 
County Kildare, and that gentleman is 
very often away, causing great incon- 
venience in the district, and that the same 
state of affairs exists in the Kildare Petty 
Sessions district of the said county ; and 
if he will call the attention of the Lord 
Chancellor to the matter ? 

*Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne) : I have received a Report in 
reference to this matter and will bring it 
under the notice of the Lord Chancellor. 


Sir G. Trevelyan 
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AINSDALE ROMAN CATHOLIC SCHOOL. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education whether his atten- 
tion has been directed to a letter written 
by the Secretary of the Education De- 
partment to Miss Ryley, of Birkdale, 
dated 10th March, 1893, in answer to an 
application for free schooling on behalf of 
11 children, and referring the applicants 
to the managers of the Ainsdale Roman 
Catholic Schooi ; and whether he is pre- 
pared, in this and similar cases, to make 
attendance at a Roman Catholic school a 
necessary condition of free schooling for 
Protestant children ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actasp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): My attention has been 
called to the letter in question. It 
appeared on inquiry that the Roman 
Catholic School, which was a free school, 
had ample vacant accommodation for 
both older children and infants, and that, 
therefore, there was no deficiency of free 
school places. ‘In this and similar cases 
I have to deal with the law as it stands. 
The Education Acts make no distinction 
between Roman Catholic and other 
Schools so long as they are Publie 
Elementary Schools, and I do not think 
it is possible under the Acts to compel a 
school district to provide additional 
accommodation, if that in existing Public 
Elementary Schools is sufficient. 

Mr. PICTON: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman got evidence for certain that 
the School in question is free ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I understand that 
it is free, but I will make further 
inquiry. 


THE DRAPERS’ COMPANY'S ESTATE. 


Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary tothe Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that arrangements were come to in 
November, 1890, between the Drapers’ 
Company and 70 of their tenants in 
County Derry, under whick the latter 
were to purchase their holdings, paying 
one half-year’s rent in lieu of arrears ; 
that the agent took proceedings at the 
recent Magherafelt Quarter Sessions for 
the recovery of 4 per cent. on the purchase 
money, under a clause in the terms of the 
arbitration enabling the Company to charge 
this interest if the delay in completing 
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the purchase were not due to them ; and 
that Mr. Glover, the agent, stated in 
Court that the delay was not due to the 
Company but to the Land Commission ; 
and will he inquire if this statement is 
true; and, if so, what is the cause of 
the delay, which will result in a very 
serious loss to a number of poor 
tenants ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I have received 
from the clerk to the Drapers’ Company 
a communication in which he states that 
in an arbitration between the Company 
and certain of their tenants, on their 
estate in Ireland, an award was made 
dealing with arrears of rent and terms of 
purchase in some 550 cases, and that 
under this award the tenants were to pay 
interest on purchase-money at the rate of 
4 per cent. per annum pending the com- 
pletion of the sales. Having failed to do 
so, however, a» number of civil bill pro- 
cesses were taken out by the Company, 
which, as stated in the question, were 
heard at the recent Magherafelt Quarter 
Sessions, and the cases were settled by 


the tenants agreeing to pay interest 
at 3) per cent. to November Ist 
last. “This settlement will not, I am 


informed, result in loss to any tenant, 
inasmuch as if the advances for purchase 
had been made by the Land Commission, 
the tenants would have had to pay in- 
terest at 4 per cent. instead of 34 
per cent., as provided by the terms 
of settlement at Quarter 
Regarding the statement that the agent 
to the Company attributes the delay in 
the completion of the sales to the Land 
Commission, the latter deny that such is 
the case, and state that the delay in the 
proceedings is due to the Company. 


Sessions. 


COLLOONEY AND CLAREMORRIS 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether progress is being 
made with the Collooney and Claremorris 
Railway ; and, if not, what is the cause 
of the delay ? 

THe SECRETARY to THE 
TREASURY (Sir J. T. Hisserrt, Old- 
ham): I will answer this question. I 
am afraid that I am not in a position to 
add anything to the statement I made to 
the House on the Supplementary Esti- 
mate, but the Waterford and Limerick 
Railway Company, who are responsible 
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for constructing the line, state that they 
are actively negotiating with a firm of 
contractors. The Board of Works have 
called on the Company to proceed at once 
with the coustruction of the line, and if 
immediate assurances as to this are not 
given, proceedings will be taken to 
compel them to carry out the obligations 
imposed on them by the Orders in Council. 


SUPERANNUATION OF SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow): I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Education 
whether he can now state what additional 
sum is to be provided, in accordance with 
the recent promise of the Government, 
for the superannuation of teachers who 
entered the service between 1851 and 
1862 ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The sum which has 
been arranged for between the Treasury 
and the Education Department, for 
superannuation of teachers who entered 
between 1851 and 1862, is £5,000 for 
England and Wales, to be used so far as 


the necessities of the case require. 
NATAL. 
Baron HENRY DE WORMS 


(Liverpool, East Toxteth): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether the Bill to establish a 
responsible Government in Natal has 
been re-introduced in the Colonial Legis- 
lature, and whether it contains the 
special provisions for the protection of 
inhabitants not of European birth or 
descent which were deemed essential by 
the late Government ? / 

*Tne UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
The answer to the first question is, No. 
As regards the latter question, no change 
has been made in the policy of the late 
Secretary of State. 


TAXATION IN CEYLON. 

Baron HENRY pe WORMS: I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies what alterations have 
been made in the Import Duties or in 
taxation in Ceylon in order to make up 
for the loss of revenue consequent on the 
abolition of the Paddy Tax ? 


Q2 
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*Mr.S. BUXTON: The Import Duty 


on cigars and snuff has been raised from 
Rs. | to Rs. 1.50 a pound: on manufac- 
tured tobacco from 25c. to 40c. a pound ; 
on unmanufactured tobacco from 12e. to 
25c. a pound; for spirits of ordinary 
strength from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 per imperial 
gallon; on kerosine oil from an ad 
valorem duty of 65 per cent. to a duty of 
25e. per gallon. The Ordinance for 
effecting these changes was, I may add, 
authorized and finally sanctioned by 
the Administration of which the right 
hon. Gentleman was a Member. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Baron HENRY pe WORMS: I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies when further Papers 
relating to Newfoundland will be pre- 
sented ? 

*Mr. S. BUXTON: Papers will be 
laid when the correspondence is more 
complete, and when they can be given 
consistently with the public iuterests, 


INCOME TAX. 
fr. MACDONALD: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
the Commissioners of Income Tax are in 
the habit of accepting audited balance 
sheets as evidence of the net profits of a 
business ; and, if not, what are the means 
they adopt of estimating the profits upon 

which they assess the tax ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Commissioners 
of Income Tax are empowered by law 
to call upon appellants to furnish such 
information in such form as, in their dis- 
cretion, they consider is necessary for 
the purposes of the Income Tax Acts. It 
is, therefore, eutirely within the diseretion 
of the Commissioners to accept, or not to 
accept, balance sheets as evidence, as 
well as to determine what other evidence, 
if any, they may require. 


LIVERPOOL SCHOOL BOARD, 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Edueation whether the Edueation 
Department, in pressing the Liverpool 
School Board to open or build free 
schools in the outskirts of the city, which 
would be mainly utilised by those who 
could afford to pay fees, have taken into 
their consideration the fact that the loss 
in the management of such schools has 
in a large measure to be defrayed by the 
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dock labourers and small straggling 
tradesmen of the central part of the city, 
who receive no aid whatever towards the 
maintenance of their own schools; also 
whether, in view of the working of the 
Elementary Education Acts, especially 
in Liverpool, where the poorer Irish 
Catholic ratepayers, although contri- 
buting £10,000 per year towards the 
maintenance of the School Board system, 
are prohibited by law from receiving 
anything out ef the local rates for the 
support of their own schools, which 
educate 24,000 children, or nearly as 
many as the Board schools, it is con- 
templated by the Education Department 
to initiate or support any measure for 
placing voluntary schools on a footing of 
equality, as regards aid from public 
funds, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Majority Report of the 
Royal Commission on Elementary Eduea- 
tion, 1888, p. 195 ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I am aware that 
the rate levied by a School Board in 
order to provide schools in ary part of 
its district is levied on the whole of the 
rateable property throughout the dis- 
trict, whatever the character of the 
population. But it is the duiy of the 
Department, under the Act of 1891, to 
require free education to be provided for 
all those who claim it. The late Go- 
vernment did not adopt the reeommenda- 
tion of the Royal Commission that 
voluntary schools should, in certain 
circumstances, be aided from the rates, 
and it is not the intention of the present 
Government to introduce any legislation 
with that object. 


THE CONGO FREE STATE. 

Mr. PICTON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foréign 
Affairs whether Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment are now in possession of further in- 
formation with regard to the Congo 
Free State, and especially whether they 
have examined the Royal Decree issued 
by King Leopold, as, Sovereign of the 
Congo Free State, on 29th September, 
1891, appropriating to the use of the 
State the fruits of its domains ; whether 
this decree or any previous document on 
which it may be based, if such has been 
issued, has been sanctioned by Her 
Majesty’s Government and other 
signatories to the Berlin Act of 1885, as 
regards its supersession of the stipulations 
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Trawling in 


of that Act, to the effect that the trade of 
all nations shall enjoy complete freedom 
in all the regions forming the basins of 
the Congo and its outlets ; and whether 
he will inform the House as to the 
origin, nature, and validity of the doctrine 
of State domains in Africa ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick) : 
Decrees of the Congo State do not require 
the sanction of the signatories of the Berlin 
Act, but they must be consistent with 
that Act. The decrees in question were 
really issued in 1889,and doubts with re- 
gard to their consistency have been ex- 
pressed both by Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment and by companies commercially 
interested. It is understood that import- 
ant modifications have been made and 
will be duly notified. As implied in a 
previous auswer te the hon. Member, it is 
difficult to define the extent and validity 
of the doctrine of State domains. 

Mr. PICTON : Will the Secretary of 
State give special attention to the con- 
sistency or otherwise of these decrees 
with the ordinary conditions of the Con- 
vention ? 

*Sir E. GREY: As I have said, that 
is a point on which doubts have already 
been expressed, and in consequence it is 
understood important modifications have 
been made. 


STAMP DUTY ON LEASE AGREEMENTS. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) : I beg te ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether, in the case of 
leases and agreements to take farms since 
the passing of the last Tithe Act, in 
accordance with which the landlord 
now pays the tithe, but the same is 
included in the amount of the rent 
mentioned in the lease, the ad valorem 
Stamp Duty on the leases is to be caleu- 
lated on the rent, less the tithe ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
The answer to this question is in the 
negative. The Stamp Duty on a lease, 
or on an agreement for a lease, is charged 
upon the rent reserved thereby, and no 
deduction is allowed on the ground that 
such rent is calculated by reference to, 
or may include, tithe, or any other 
liability imposed upon the landlord. 

Mr. JEFFREYS : Is not this a great 


injustice, seeing that the duty is caleu- 
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lated on a larger amount than is actually 
received 2? Will the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer take steps to remedy it ? 

Si W. HARCOURT: I will con- 
sider it. But the existing law applies 
to tithe as to every other liability. 


SHOOTING RANGEON THE MASSEREENE 
ESTATE. 

Mr. MCARTAN (Down, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether an arrangement was made some 
time ago with Lord Massereene for 
securing his deer park, or a portion of it 
near the town of Antrim, for a shooting 
range; whether he can state on what 
terms the land was taken; and whether 
the agreement has yet been perfected ; 
and, if net, will he state the cause of the 
delay , 

*Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 

WAR (Mr. CamppBe cr - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &e.): The arrangement with 
Lord Massereene is still pending. The 
responsibility for the delay does not rest 
with the War Department, 


WORKING HOURS OF TELEGRAPHISTsS. 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
S.): I to ask the Postmaster 
General if he is aware that telegraphists 
at the Central Office on 3 p.m, to 11 p-m, 
and 4 p.m. to 11°45 p.m. duties perform 
seven to eight hours’ work without a 
break for food; and will he take steps 
to secure for them an uninterrupted meal 
time 7 : 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The subject 
raised by the hon, Member was fully 
dealt with in 1888, 1889, and 1890 by 
Mr. Raikes in reply to questions. The 
telegraphists referred to come on duty 
after the dianer hour. They are supplied 
with tea in the office, and they have 
facilities for having their supper brought 
tothem. The fluctuating nature of the 
work, which is largely composed of Press 
work, and work originating in the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons, 
renders it impracticable to let them leave 
the office for meals, 


heg 


TRAWLING IN CLEW BAY. 
Mr. WILLIAM O’BRIEN (Cork): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware the steam trawlers, which did 
so much injury to the Clew Bay fisheries 
last year, have again commenced works 
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ing, in violation of the bye-law passed 
by the Inspectors of Fisheries with the 
view of restricting their operations ; and 
whether, in view of the efforts now being 
made to develop the Clew Bay fisheries, 
steps will be taken to enforce the bye- 
law, and prohibit the ravages of the 
steam trawlers ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY said, the Inspectors 
of Fisheries reported that it was a fact 
that steam trawling had been carried on 
this year in Clew Bay, and that com- 
plaints had been made of injuries to the 
gear of local fishermen in consequence of 
such trawling. The bay was not at 
present closed against steam trawling, 
but he was informed that a bye-law had 
been made prohibiting this mode of 
fishing therein during the first four 
mouths of each year, and that the bye- 
law, before it comes into force, must be 
approved by the Lord Lieutenant and 
Privy Council. An appeal against the 
bye-law had been lodged by the owners 
of the trawlers, and the hearing of this 
appeal had been postponed in order to 
give the appellants and those interested 
in supporting the prevision of the bye- 
law an opportunity of appearing person- 
ally or by counsel before the next 
meeting of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, 


The Imprisonment of 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD 

AND SOUTH KERRY. 

Mr. KILBRIDE (Kerry, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he can 
now state what resolution, if any, the 
Congested Districts Board have arrived 
at with regard to the suggestions made 
to members of the Board during their 
recent visit for the erection of piers and 
hoat-slips in South Kerry ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The Congested 
Districts Board cannot yet — state, 
definitely, what action they will take in 
the direction indicated. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Can the 
right hon. Gentleman say how it is no 
decision has yet been come to on the 
representations sent in from North Kerry 
many months ago ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I will inquire. 

Mr. KILBRIDE: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware of the fact that mem- 
bers of the Congested Districts Board 
visited South Kerry last October and 
nothing has yet been done ? 


Mr. William O’ Brien 


THE 
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Mr. Thoumaian. 


*Mr. J. MORLEY : I can only repeat 
that I will make further inquiry. 


MOSLEM OUTRAGES IN ARMENIA, 

Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON 
(Suffolk, Eye): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the attention of the Foreign 
Office has been called to the telegram in 
The Daily News of the 15th instant, in 
which it is stated that three Armenian 
churches have been gutted by Moslem 
mobs at Caesarea ; that 510 Armenians 
of that place are in prison; that in 
Yozgat the prisons are full, and 65 
leading Armeuians are imprisoned in the 
military barracks near the city ; that 
goods coming by caravan addressed to 
Christian merchants are pillaged by 
Moslem villagers on the road, so that 
orders for goods from Constantinople 
sannot be made good; and that all 
business is at a standstill ; whether the 
Turkish Government are acting in 
accordance with the 61st Article of the 
Berlin Treaty in permitting the con- 
tinuance of that state of things ; and 
whether any remonstrances will be made 
with the object of securing the preper 
observance of the stipulations contained 
in the Treaty ? 

*Sirn E.GREY: The attention of the 
Foreign Office has been called to the 
telegram. We have had no confirmation 
of the statement that three Armenian 
churches have been gutted, but we have 
heard that in consequence of the posting 
of seditious placards a number of persons 
were imprisoned. The Grand Vizier has 
informed Her Majesty’s Ambassador that 
the Governor General of Angora would 
proceed at once to Caesarea to report on 
the state of affairs. 


IMPRISONMENT OF MR. 
THOUMAIAN. 

Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON: I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he has any 
information with regard to the imprison- 
ment of Mr. Thoumaian, a Protestant 
missionary, by the Turkish authorities at 
Marsovan ; and (2) whether representa- 
tions can be made with the object of 
securing his release ? 

*Sir E. GREY : Mr. Thoumaian, who 
is an Ottoman subject and a Professor 
of the American College at Marsovan, 
has been imprisoned. It is not clear 
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whether his arrest is due to the burning 
of part of the College, which is believed 
to have been the act of an-incendiary, or 
to the distribution of seditious placards. 
The Sultan has ordered a careful inquiry 
to be made into the matter. 


DONEGAL LAND APPEAL COURTS, 

Mr. MACNEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that land cases from the Carrick 
and Killybegs districts of Donegal have 
been fixed by the Chief Commissioners 
for hearing at Strabane in April; and 
whether, having regard to the poverty of 
the tenants in the Carrick and Killybegs 
districts, whose cases are set down for 
hearing at Strabane, and the great ex- 
pense and hardship entailed on those 
tenants by being compelled to travel a 
long distance from their homes, arrange- 
ments can be made for the sitting of the 
Land Commission Court at Carrick or 
Killybegs for the hearing of land cases 
arising in these districts ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : Inquiry is being 
made in this matter, and if the hon, 
Member will repeat the question on 
Monday I expect to be then in a position 
to furnish a repiy. 


INTOXICATION IN THE ARMY. 

Mr. SCHWANN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether any 
note is taken of any soldiers who may 
return to barracks at night ina state of 
intoxication ; are they reported, and is 
any penalty inflicted upon them ; and do 
any statistics exist to show how numerous 
such cases are ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Soldiers entering barracks at night or at 
any other time in a state of intoxication 
are placed in the guard-room and their 
offence is disposed of by fine or other 
punishment. Statistics do not exist 
showing the number of such cases as a 
total; but the cases which were serious 
enough to involve a fine are recorded ; 
and it is gratifying to note a progressive 
fall from year to year, the ratio per 1,000 
men, which in 1881 was 243, having 
fallen in 1891 to 147. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PENSIONS, 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
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has been called to the case of James 
Marks, mounted police officer of the N 
Division of the Metropolitan Police, who, 
about the end of November, 1887, was 
returning from duty in Trafalgar Square, 
when passing Shaftesbury Avenue his 
horse fell, causing severe injuries to his 
right leg, rendering him unable to do 
duty for five months, subsequently 
paralysis set in, which has compelled his 
retirement from the Force as unfit for 
duty, owing to the above injury, and a 
permanent cripple, on a_ pension of 
8s. I}d. per week only ; and whether, 
under the lamentable circumstances of 
the case, he can see his way to increase 
the pension ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The pension to 
Constable James Marks, injured by the 
falling of his horse, was awarded under 
the Rules of the Secretary of State then 
in force. In the case of injuries received 
in the execution of duty the Rules made 
a distinction according as the injury 
was accidental or not, a distinction which 
has since been adopted in the Police 
Pension Act, and has, therefore, received 
the approval of Parliament. This case 
was considered to fall within the class 
of accidental injuries, and there was 
awarded to Marks the highest pension 


which under such circumstances the 
Rules permitted. The amount was 
smaller than it would otherwise have 


been, because the service of the con- 
stable was only one year and five months, 
This award could not now be revised 
without opening the door to numerous 
applications of a similar character with 
reference to pensions that have been 
granted in accordance with the Rules, 


THE HOME RULE BILL. 

CotoxneEL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland what will be the cost to Great 
Britain of the indemnification of the 
members of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
and the Dublin Metropolitan Police for 
the extinction of the posts in which they 
have rendered such distinguished service, 
under Clause 30 of the Home Rule Bill ; 
and if the officers and constables of those 
Forces will be freely allowed to petition 
Her Majesty's Government and both 
Houses of Parliament, through the proper 
channels, against the manner in which it 
is proposed to treat them / 
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*Mr.J. MORLEY: The figuresasked for 


in the hon. Member’s question could only 
be ascertained by calculations which have 
not yet been completed, but which I hope 
will be ready in a few days; and, there- 
fore, it is not practicable at present to 
reply to the first paragraph. As regards 
the second paragraph, I fear I cannot 
add anything to my answer to a question 
addressed to me yesterday by the hon, 
Member for South Tyrone. 

Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT (Dub- 
lin Co., S.) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether, with a view to 
elucidating in detail the Return No. 91 
of this Session, lately presented by him, 
and entitled “Government of Ireland 
Bill (Financial Effect), he wiil have the 
Return Ne. 329 of 1891, entitled 
“Financial Relations (England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland),” continued so as to 
include the financial year 1892-3, and 
present the same to this House ¢ 

SirJ.T. HIBBERT: The Return (No, 
329 of 1891) to which the hon. Member 
refers has been revised, so as to include 
the latest completed financial year 1891-2, 
in compliance wtih the Motion made by 
the hon. Member for North Dublin (Mr. 
Clancy). There will be no objection, so 
far as I am aware, to issue a further 
Return, which will include the corre- 
sponding information for 1892-3, based 
on the Exchequer receipts and issues of 
the year, as soon as is practicable after 
these receipts and issues have been 
ascertained, 

Mr. SEXTON : Is it not possible to 
give the actual figures for the current 
year in time for the Debate on the Second 
Reading ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I will see if it 
ean be done. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): 
When will the Return be issued. It was 
ordered in the month of February. 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT : I hope it will be 
in the hands of Members in a few days. 


FRANCE AND THE NEWFOUNDLAND 
FISHERIES, 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether he 
gan explain why a Copy of the Bill 
relative to the Newfoundland coast and 
fisheries, under the title of “‘ The Fishery 
Treaties Act, 1892,” and which is pub- 
lished in the French Yellow Book for 
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1892, and laid before the French Cham- 
bers, has not yet been laid before this 
House ; whether the Bill in question was 
rejected by the Newfoundland Legisla- 
ture: whether he will now lay upon the 
Table a Copy of that Bill and of the 
Correspondence concerning it, together 
with the Report thereon of the Joint 
Committee ef both Houses of the New- 
foundland Legislature ; and whether, as 
a matter of fact, the Newfoundland 
Legislature have objected to the Court 
proposed by that Bill to be erected, and 
to the absence of any provision for com- 
pensation in cases of losses arising from 
any arbitration award, and that it has 
also protested against any partial arbi- 
tration with France on the lobster ques- 
tion alone, until arbitration regarding all 
questions arising under the various 
matters regarding Newfoundland — be 
agreed upon ? 

*Mr. S. BUXTON: The Bill and 
Correspondence have not been published, 
as the Report of the Joint Committee 
referred to has not yet been received and 
considered by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. As I have already informed the 
right hon. Member for the Toxteth 
Division of Liverpool, Papers will be 
laid when the Correspondence is more 
complete, and when they can be given 
consistently with the public interests. 
The Bill was rejected by the Newfound- 
land Legislature. From the telegraphic 
information which we have received, the 
facts appear to be as stated in the last 
paragraph of the question. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Will the 
hon. Gentleman answer the question in 
the first paragraph ? 

Mr. BUXTON : The Bill is included 
with the Correspondence in the Report 
of the Joint Committee which we have 
not yet received, 


THE SOLENT FISHINGS. 

Mr. SCOTT MONTAGU (Hants, 
New Forest): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether, 
pending the Report of the Inspeetor now 
holding an inquiry at Cowes, he will pro- 
hibit the depositing of any more dredgings 
from the Southampton Docks upon the 
fishing grounds in the Solent, and order 
the dredgings to be taken outside the 
Solent into the Channel, in view of the 
serious injury inflicted upon the fishermen 
of the district ? 














Glanders and 


Tue PRESIDENT or tne BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpetta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I understand that the Re- 
port of the Inspector will be presented to 
me in a day or two, and I can assure the 
hon. Member that the suggestion made 
will be carefully considered, but it is not 
possible for me to determine ou any 
action until I have received the Report. 
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GREENWICH AGE PENSIONS. 
Mr. CLOUGH (Portsmouth) : I beg 


to ask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty | 


if it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to promote, this Session, 
legislation having for its object the 
carrying into effect of the recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Greenwich Age 
Pensions (1892) 7 


Tue CIVIL LORD or tHE AD- | 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Ropertsox, Dun- 
dee): This matter is now under con 


sideration by the Treasury and the 
Admiralty, as I stated yesterday, and 
it is not possible for me to add anything 
more, I assure my hon. Friend that 
the question has not been, and will not 
be, neglected. 


GLANDERS AND FARCY. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether four years ago 
the Army horses suffered severely from 
farey and glanders ; whether the Army 
stables are now practically free from the 
diseases : and, if so, how this result was 
arrived at; and whether he can inform 
the House what measures were taken to 
stamp out the diseases, and with what 
result ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No horse in the Army the property of 
the Government has been affected with 
farey or glanders during very nearly the 
last five years. The Army stables are 
free from the disease, as a result of good 
sanitary measures and of precaution 
against contagion. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): Is 
the absence of this disease due in any 
sense to the use of Warner’s Safe Cure ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order order ! 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture whether, on his advent to office, 
his attention was drawn to an important 
increase in the epidemic of farey or 
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glanders raging among horses, more 


especially among those stabled in the 
Metropolis, and to the highly infectious 


character of the disease and serious 
danger to human life; whether it has 


been satisfactorily proved that the most 
efficacious method of stamping out the 
disease is the compulsory slaughter of all 
affected or suspected animals, with the 
payment of limited compensation to the 
owners, so that the temptation to conceal 
the disease, and so spread infection, 
should be reduced to a minimum ; whe- 
ther the London County Council, as the 
Local Authority for the Metropolis, have 
| declined to exercise the powers con- 
| ferred by the Order known as “ The 
| Glanders or Farey Order, 1892,” em- 
| powering the Local Authority to exer- 
| cise compulsory powers of inspection 
and slaughter, with such limited com- 
| pensation, and providing that if the 
| Local Authority failed to exereise such 
| powers the Board of Agriculture should 
| compel them to do so; whether it is a 
fact that upwards of 90 per cent. of the 

vases of farey or glanders, during the 
| last year, occurred in the Metropolitan 
area ; whether the refusal of the London 
| County Council has his approval ; and, 
| if not, what steps he proposes to take to 
| insure the provisions under the Order 
being properly carried out ; and whether 
| he proposes to issue any further Orders 
| on the subject, and when ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden) : Soon after my 
advent to office my attention was drawn 
to the increase of glanders and farey, and 
to the fact that upwards of 90 per cent. 
of the cases occurred in the Metropolitan 








area. In September last I issued an 
Order which, amongst other things, 


empowered Local Authorities to slaughter 
diseased or suspected animals on payment 
of a limited measure of compensation, I 
believe that the adoption of that course 
would necessarily have the beneficial 
effect indicated in the question, but the 
London County Council decided that they 
were not justified in incurring the heavy 
expenditure which the payment of com- 
pensation would entail. I view their 
decision with regret ; but, at the same 
time, it is quite open to the County Coun- 
cil to argue that by the active enforce- 
ment of the other provisions of the Order 
they can achieve the desired result at 
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much less cost to the ratepayers, and this 
view is to some extent confirmed by the 
fact that the number of horses reported 
to have been attacked during the current 
year shows a substantial falliug off as 
compared with the corresponding period 
of last year, the numbers being respect- 
ively 433 and 486. In these cireum- 
stances, [ do not contemplate taking any 
further steps at the present moment, but 
I shall continue to give my close atten- 
tion to this important subject. 

Mr. FOSTER: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman still adhere to the opinion he 
expressed to a deputation on the 20th 
January last, that he had learned the 
action of the London County Council with 
surprise and regret, as he believed the 
payment of compensation under his Order 
would have been of material assistance 
in stamping out the disease ? 

Mr. GARDNER: If the hon. Gen- 
tleman will read the whole of my remarks 
he will find I said that if the action of 
the Order was not satisfactory I should 
be prepared to reconsider my decision. 


VACCINATION, 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department when he intends 
to introduce a_ Bill to carry out the 
recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission with regard to Vaccination ? 

Dr. FARQUHARSON § (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) : May I ask if the right hon. 
Gentleman will not follow the policy of 
his predecessor, and defer legislation 
until the whole Report of the Commis- 
sion is laid onthe Table ? 

Mr. PICTON: May I ask whether it 
is not a fact that the Commission has 
sent in an interim and unanimous Report 
as a matter of urgency, and that its 
recommendations are supported by such 
high medical authorities as Sir James 
Paget, Dr. Bristowe, and Dr. Jonathan 
Hutchinson ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Commission 
have presented ap interim and unani- 
mous Report. I shall, therefore, in- 
troduce the Bill at the earliest avail- 
able opportunity—I hope on some day in 
next week. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman, at some stage, 
allow opportunity for fair and reason- 
able discussion ? 

Mr. H. Gardner 
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Mr. ASQUITH: My hon. Friend 


may be quite sure he will have the 
fullest opportunity of discussion. 


INTERFERENCE WITH STRIKES. 

Dr. CAMERON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that in a 
dispute in the shoemaking trade in 
Glasgow work for the masters was 
undertaken by the managers of refor- 
matory and industrial schools ; whether 
he has taken any steps in the matter ; 
and whether he proposes to issue general 
instructions for the prevention of a re- 
currence of similar interference of State- 
aided institutions in trade disputes in the 
future ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: My attention was 
some time ago called to this matter. I 
find upon inquiry that the boys of these 
schools had been allowed to take work 
from employers for whom thcy have not 
done work before, while a trade dispute 
was pending between the employers and 
his ordinary workpeople. I have con- 
veyed to the managers of the school my 
opinion that the course taken was very 
ill-advised, and one that ought not to 
have been adopted. I have always dis- 
approved of any interference by schools of 
this description in trade disputes, and 
therefore, there is no necessity for 
my issuing general instructions. 


Dr. CAMERON: I understand the 
right hon. Gentleman has given in- 
structions that this interference is not to be 
continued ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: Yes. 


NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he will lay upon 
the Table the Report of Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Mines on the accident 
which took place at Newbattle Collieries 
on the 20th January, 1893, whereby 
John Neesam, a workman, was killed, 
so that the working men and _ their 
representatives may have the fullest 
information for their protection ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: I am in commu- 
nication with the Inspector of Mines, and 
if my hon. Friend will postpone — his 
question until Tuesday next, I hope by 














Scotch 
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then to be in possession of the necessary 


information which will enable me_ to 


answer his question. 


THE SHOEBURYNESS LAND DISPUTE. 
Commanper BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War what is the cause of 
delay in the pending arbitration as 
to the amount to be paid by the Crown for 
certain lands at Shoeburyness, the claim 
to which was finally decided by the House 
of Lords in 1891 ; if he is aware that the 
delay causes great inconvenience to the 
owners, who assert that they have pressed 
for arbitration under the terms of their 
agreement since 1891; if it is the case 
that interest at 5 per cent. on the amount 
determined has to be paid since 1881 ; 
and whether he is aware that the owners 
can materially interfere with the range 
at Shoeburyness in order to insist upon 
a prompt settlement of the question ? 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The cause of the present delay in the 
pending arbitration is that the claimants 
refuse to be bound by the opinion which 
the counsel, who settled the terms on 
which the action of “ Emerson r. Childers” 
was stayed in 1881, have given as to the 
construction of those terms. As the de- 
lay is caused by the action of the owners 
it is within their power to stop any in- 
convenience which may result to them 
from it. Five per cent. interest from 1881 
on the amount to be determined has to be 
paid. I am not aware of the circum- 
stances alleged in the last paragraph. 


THE PAYMENT OF MEMBERS, 

Mr. ROBERT WALLACE (Edin- 
burgh, E.): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether he can now state 
if the Government intend by legislation, 
Budget arrangement, or otherwise, to 
give practical effect to the principle of the 
payment of Members of Parliament ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : With regard to the 
question and the alternative to which it 
refers, I have no hesitation in saying 
that, in my opinion, legislation is the 
only method by which a question of that 
magnitude could be disposed of ; I do 
not think it could be disposed of by the 
Budget or other proceedings of the 
Executive Government. With regard 
to the question itself, I have already 
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communicated with two deputations of 
Members of Parliament, a number of 
whom, I am aware, feel strongly on the 
question. I have made known to them 
that the opinions of my colleagues, as 
faras I am acquainted with them, are 
favowable to the measure indicated for 
the payment of Members, and will use 
their efforts to promote it, but they have 
not felt themselves able to propose to 
make so considerable an addition to their 
present arrangements for this Session, 
without any reasonable probability of 
being able to redeem such engagement. 


SCOTCH BUSINESS. 

Mr. ROBERT WALLACE: I beg 
toask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether his attention has been called to 
the proceedings of a meeting of the four 
Liberal Committees of Edinburgh, held 
on the 8th instant under the auspices of 
the United Liberal Committee of that 
city, at which, inter alia, a resolution 
was unanimously passed stating that 
during the last six years Scotch business 
has been greatly neglected, and urging 
the Government to make arrangements 
to press forward those measures which 
affect Seotland; whether he is aware 
that the feeling thus indicated is deep 
and universal throughout Scotland ; 
whether in the circumstances stated 
the Government will reconsider their in- 
tention of not devoting more time to 
Seotch Business; and whether, in the 
event of their being constrained to adopt 
Saturday Sittings in aid of any change 
of purpose, they wiil arrange that Scotch 
Business shall have a fair share of time 
on the ordinary days ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
aware, Sir, that there is much dissatis- 
faction in Scotland with regard to the 
slow progress with its business by this 
House, and such dissatisfaction appears 
to me to be just, but at the same 
time I think I may also say that it is by no 
means confined to Scotland. Scotland is 
included in the principal parts of the 
legislation now before the House on the 
part of the Government. With respect 
to the question whether the Government 
will reconsider their intention of not 
devoting more time to Scotch Business, 
I am not aware of any such decision 
which we should have to revonsider. 
What we have desired is to find time for 
Scotch Business as well as we can in 
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due proportion to its comparative claims, 
but we have come to no decision which 
corresponds to the terms of the question. 
And with regard to what we are to do in 
the event of our being constrained to 
adopt Saturday Sittings in aid of any 
change of purpose, J think, Sir, that 
when we have arrived at the conclusion 
that Saturday Sittings must be adopted 
for such purpose, and when the House 
has supported us in such conclusion, 
then will be the time for proceeding to 
a division of the spoil and arranging 
how the time can be most fairly appor- 
tioned among the several claimants. 

Mr. R. WALLACE: With reference 
to one part of the right hon, Gentleman’s 
answer, I may say I understood, and I 
am glad to hear I misunderstood, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to say, 
during the temporary absence of the 
Prime Minister, that Scoteh Business had 
not been sufficiently provided for from a 
Scotch point of view in the deliberations 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s col- 
leagues. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I never said 
anything of the sort. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) : 
Does not the Prime Minister think the 
best way to devote sufficient time to 
Scotch Business is to grant Home Rule 
for Scotland ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
Sir William Wedderburn, Baronet, 
for the County of Banff. 


ARBITRATION WiTH THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Mr. CREMER (Shorediteh, Haggers- 
ton) gave notice that on that day month 
he proposed to call attention to the 
question of a Treaty of Arbitration with 
the United States of America, and to 
move a Resolution. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
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Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

1. 154,442, Land Forces. 

2. £5,876,400, Pay, &e., of the Army 
(General Staff Regiments, Reserve, and 
Departments). 

Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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Cartain) NAYLOR - LEYLAND 


(Colchester) said, the other evening the 
noble Lord the Member for South 
Edinburgh (Viscount Wolmer) aimed at 
very high game, as he aimed at the or- 
ganisation, or reorganisation, or dis- 
organisation, as the case might be, of the 
whole of the higher branches of the ad- 
ministration of the War Office. He 
(Captain Naylor-Leyland) merely desired 
to deal with those matters which affected 
the rank ‘and file, leaving the higher 
branches of military administration to 
those who were better qualified to speak 
upon them. The first point to which he 
would address himself was one on which 
he had questioned the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for War without re- 
ceiving any satisfactory reply. He could 
inform the right hon. Gentleman that if 
he would display a little interest in the 
subject-matter of the questions that 
were addressed to him, and evince a de- 
sire to put right matters which he found 
to be wrong, he would save not ouly the 
time of the House but the sime of the 
Government. For his part he fully in- 
tended to obtain an answer to the ques- 
tions he had addressed to the right hon. 
Gentleman. If he did not obtain one 
now he should raise the subjects at 
considerable length hereafter in Com- 
mittee of Supply. His first point 
was connected with the barrack ac- 
commodation of the country. Under 
the Barracks Act, passed in 1890, a sum of 
£4,100,000 was set aside for the purpose of 
rebuilding camps and barracks. The late 
Secretary for War (Mr. E. Stanhope), 
however, stated in 1890 that it was 
intended to rebuild one camp out of the 
current Army Estimates. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am sure I 
made no such statement. 

Cartain NAYLOR-LEYLAND said, 
he entirely accepted his right hon. 
Friend’s statement. The fact remained, 
however, that some of the camps which 
were in the worst condition were ex- 
cluded from the action of the Barrack 
Bill. Colchester Camp was an example 
of this. Colchester was one of the most 
important military centres in the country, 
being within a few miles of the town 
where Napoleon intended to land for the 
invasion of England. Any schoolboy 
who had studied the strategical defences of 
the country knew that East Anglia was 
one of the most vulnerable portions of 
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the Kingdom. At the time of the Crimean 
War a few temporary wooden huts were 
put up at Colchester for the purpose of 
housing the drafts for the Crimea. It 
was stated at the time that the huts were 
to be pulled down or rebuilt directly after 
the war, but from that day to this these 
huts had remained, and they were 
now used as permanent barracks for the 
troops. They were practically uninhabit- 
able, as they would not keep out wind, 
snow, or rain. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Gentleman that the first Vote 
is passed, and that no general discussion 
ean take place on this Vote. 

Carrain NAYLOR-LEYLAND said, 
in that case he would raise the point on 
Vote 7. He must, however, refer to a 
question connected with the welfare of 
the rank and file of the Army. The 
right hon. Gentieman the Secretary for 
War had issued a Memorandum for the 
information of Members. He could quite 
understand the right hon. Gentleman's 
position. Theright hon. Gentleman said 
to himself, “I know there are some 30 
reforms desired by the Army. I do not, 
however, propose to carry out any of 
those reforms, and I will issue a Memor- 
andum instead,” Ofcourse, the Committee 
accepted the document as being a State 
document of an important kind, but he 
felt bound to say that if he had to 
choose between Army reforms on 
the one hand, and the Memorandum on 
the other, he should prefer the reforms. 
But he was glad to see that in this 
Memorandum the right hon. Gentleman 
stated he proposed to carry out one, at 
least, of the recommendations of Lord 
Wantage’s Committee. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would make, not 
only a paper but a practical performance 
of the promise. The right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed to allocate a sum of 
£20,000—£26,000 was the sum really 
required for the purpose—to increase the 
pay of lance-corporals, who complained 
very justly that they had to keep up the 
status of a non-commissioned officer on 


the pay of a trooper or private. That, 
however, was a grievance which the 


right hon. Gentleman would not remove, 
unless concomitantly with spending the 
money he issued a regulation preventing 
the promotion of lance-corporals in ex- 
cess of the establishment. Officers were 
partial to promoting a great number of 
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lance-corporals, and if the right hon- 
Gentleman spent a great deal of money 
in increasing the pay of non-commissioned 
officers, and at the same time allowed 
officers to promote men in excess of the 
establishment, then the grievance of 
non-commissioned officers discharging 
their duties on the pay of a private would 
still remain. All the recommendations of 
any reform in general might be properly 
divided into two classes—financial and 
non-financial proposals. He meant by 
financial proposals those proposals which 
would cost the State something to carry 
out, and non-financial proposals, those 
which would cost the State absolutely 
nothing at all. He was aware that if he 
urged on the right hon. Gentleman the 
financial proposals he would be met with 
the statement that the Treasury was in 
its normal condition of being extremely 
hard up, though he would confess that 
had always been a source of dilemma 
to him. For instance, the other day 
they had heard of £600,000 being spent 
on light railways in Ireland, and there 
was now before the House a Bill which 
proposed to endow Ireland with a still 
larger capital sum, and if they could afford 
to spend all that money on Ireland, surely 
they ought to afford to spend a little 
money at least on the British Army, on 
whom the defence of these realms depends, 
But there was only one of these financial 
proposals to which he would refer— 
it was included in the recommendations 
of Lord Wantage’s Committee, and it 
referred to the pay and position of the 
soldier. It had been said by an hon. 
Member in the course of the Debate the 
previous night that new recruiting posters 
had been issued. He would be glad to 
hear that that statement was true, though 
he had not seen anything but old posters, 
and he believed the military authorities 
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were using up the old posters. In the 
old posters the recruit was offered 
Is. a day and free rations. Technic- 


aliy speaking, free rations meant three- 
quarters of a pound of meat and a pound 
of bread; but the ordinary man _ took 
“free rations” to mean free food. 
When the recruit joined he found that 
threepence a day was stopped out of his 
pay for food, and taking other deductions 
into account, if he had fourpence a day 
in his pocket he was an extremely lucky 
man. Two courses were open to the 
Secretary for War in this matter. One 
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was to carry out the promise made to 
the recruit, which would cost £800,000 
a year, and the other was to remove the 
false statement off the recruiting poster, 
though he himself would like to see the 
recommendation of Lord Wantage’s Com- 
mittee carried out. There were also one 
or two small matters to which he wished 
to direct the attention of the right hoa. 
Gentleman. The Cavalry had just been 
reorganised into squadrons, and a new non- 
commissioned officer, called a squadron 
sergeant-major, had been created. There 
were only four of these new non-com- 
missioned officers in each Cavalry regi- 
ment, and 128 in the whole British Army. 
These important non-commissioned 
officers were likely to be passed over in 
promotion by juniors of not half their 
service. A non-combatant junior of six 
years’ service, who, being fond of writing 
his name on paper, was taken into the 
Orderly Office to do clerical work, after 
three vears’ service was promoted over 
the heads of these combatant non-commis- 
sioned officers, with their fifteen years’ 
service. These squadron  sergeant- 
majors did not ask for anything wonder- 
ful. They did not ask for increase of 
pay; but they asked to be put on the 
same footing as the non-combatant juniors, 
that was to say, technically speaking, 
that after three years in Part 17 they 
should be promoted to Class 17. The 
Secretary for War had plumed himself 
over the satisfactory state of recruiting. 
He should like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman on what did recruiting de- 
pend? Recruiting depended entirely on 
the cheapness of the labour market. 
When there was a cheap labour market 
recruits were to be had in any quantity, 
but when there was a dear labour market 
hardly any recruits at all were to be ob- 
tained. It was a significant thing that 
when the right hon. Gentleman's Go- 
vernment came into power there was 
usually a cheap labour market, trade 
was usually depressed, a large number of 
men were thrown out of employment, and 
therefore recruits were obtained. He 
trusted that when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman plumed himself on the satisfactory 
state of recruiting he would remember 
on what recruiting depended. If the 
right hon. Gentleman carried out some 
of the recommendations which had been 
laid before him he would at any rate 
signalise his tenure of office by a display 
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of interest and zeal in the Publie Service 
which would bring not only credit to 
himself but to the Government to which 
he had the honour to belong. 

Sir GEORGE OSBORNE MOR- 
GAN (Denbighshire, E.) said, he wished 
to call attention to the practical abolition 
of the office of Judge Advocate General, 
one of the oldest offices in the Kingdom 
—an office which was much older than 
that of his right hon. Friend the Minister 
for War. His right hon, Friend had in- 
formed him, in reply to a question, that 
it had been determined in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Select 
Committee to appoint Sir Francis Jeune 
—a Judge for whom he (Sir G. Osborne 
Morgan) had the highest respect—to the 
office without salary. His right hon. 
Friend stated in the course of the same 
answer that there were only a few cases 
referred to the Judge Advocate General. 
His right hon. Friend must have been 
misinformed. He could assure him that 
was not the case during the five or six 
years which he (Sir G. Osborne Morgan) 
had held the office. On the contrary, 
every case that presented the slightest 
difficulty to the military authorities was 
referred to the Judge Advocate General's 
tribunal. He used to attend from 12 
to 5 o'clock every day, and sometimes 
even after that hour, and as a matter of 
course there were always three or four 
cases referred to him every day. It was 
natural that that should be so. The 
tribunals of Court Martial were right in 19 
cases out of 20—indeed, he would say in 99 
cases outof 100—but sometimes they hap- 
pened to go wrong, and when they went 
wrong they went very wrong, often con- 
victing a man on hearsay evidence, or 
because he was a bad character. In 
order to show that he was speaking by 
the book he would call attention to the 
number of cases in which the findings of 
Court Martial were set aside during the 
four years in which he had held office. 
In 1881 the number of men relieved from 
the consequences of unjust conviction 
was 246; in 1882, 154 ; in 1883, 116; in 
1884, 100 ; making in the four years a total 
of 616 cases in which the findings of 
Courts Martial were reversed. But that 
was not the whole of the work which the 
Judge Advocate General was called upon 
to perform. Mr. O'Dowd, who had ably 
filled the office of Military Secretary, re- 
signed, and he took it up, and in that 
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capacity had to give 800 opinions in the 


course of a single year. The Committee 
would, therefore, see that the office of 
Judge Advocate General was no sinecure. 
The office had been given to Sir Francis 
Jeune—a Judge for whom he had the 
very highest respect—but he had got his 
hands full already. He believed that 
Sir Francis Jeune had just finished a 
ease which had taken him eight days, 
and it was probable he would have other 
eases which would occupy him the same 
time. How, then, could he find time to 
dispose of the cases which came before 
him as Judge Advocate General? It 
was absurd to think he could do it. He 
would like to know how many eases Sir 
Francis Jeune had been called upon to 
decide since his appointment as Judge 
Advocate General. There was another 
objection to the appointment of a 
Judge to such an Office. They all knew 
that the Queen administered Military Law 
by virtue of her prerogative. They all 
knew that the Queen could do nothing 
wrong, and the reason why the Judge 
Advocate General was, as 2 rule,a Mem- 
ber of the House, was that in Military 
Law the Queen might be advised by the 
Judge Advocate General. The Manual 
of Military Law said— 

“The Administration of Military Law was 
checked by the Judge Advocate General, a 
Privy Councillor, and usually a Member of 
Parliament, and often a Minister of the day, 
who advised the Sovereign on the legality of 
the proceedings of Courts Martial.” 

The Queen administered the law through 
the Judge Advocate General who was 
responsible to the House; when he was 
Judge Advocate General he was often 
asked questions on Military Law in the 
House, as, for instance, he was questioned 
about Lieutenant Carey, who got into 
trouble in connection with the death of 
the Prince Imperial. If they appointed 
a Judge to the position they appointed a 
man who was responsible to nobody. 
He certainly was not responsible to the 
House. Though fortified by the decision 
of a Select Committee, his right hon. 
Friend had been guilty of a rather un- 
constitutional course in appointing a 
Judge to the position. There was another 
question on which he should like to have 
an answer from his right hon. Friend. 
Last year they voted a sum of £1,000 for 
the salary of a Judge Advocate General. 
What had become of that money? It 
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could not have gone to the late Judge 
Advocate General for he had only held 
office for four months, and it could not 
have gone to Sir Francis Jeune for he 
had been expressly appointed without 
salary. This was a very important con- 
stitutional question, and he hoped he 
would be able to get a satisfactory 
answer from his right hon. Friend. 

*Mr. BECKETT (York, N.R., 
Whitby), said he thought they might all 
congratulate themselves on the favour- 
able character of the statement of the 
Minister of the War Department. He 
did not think, however, that the right 
hon. Gentleman wished them to believe 
that they had the best possible Army and 
that they might dismiss all anxiety with 
respect to it from their minds. He 
admitted that much good had been done 
in the matter of recruiting, but there was 
still room for improvement. The right 
hon. Gentleman had pointed out that the 
number of recruits this year was greater 
than in any of the years of the immediate 
past ; but the hon. and gallant Member 
for Colchester had shown to what that 
increase must be attributed. Anyone 
looking overthe Army Returns would find 
that the number of recruits always in- 
creased when there was a depression in 
trade. The truth was that in these 
times men were driven by hunger into 
the Army, and with that powerful 
auxiliary at their back it was not sur- 
prising that recruits were increasing. In 
some respects recruiting had also been 
improved by the adoption of the short 
service system. They had had an in- 
crease in the quantity of recruits, but the 
important question was, what about the 
quality ? Did they get the right men ? 
A distinguished officer had told him that 
the Army was choked with bad characters, 
If they looked at the figures they would 
see what that meant. In ten years 
32,000 men had joined the Army, and out of 
these, 110,000, or one in three, had been 
imprisoned. That showed the character 
of the recruits. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that the number of offenders 
had fallen from 1 in 11 to 1 in 18, but 
the latter was still a high figure. 
How would it compare with the London 
Metropolitan Police Force, for instance ? 
He did not think they could get 
the Army up to the standard of the 
London Police Force, but they should 
endeavour to do so as far as possible. 
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If they wanted a proper Army they 


should do something to make it 
popular. He admitted that the life 


of the soldier had been greatly im- 
proved by the reforms of the past 
twenty years, and altogether it was not 
now a bad life. The seldier had nearly 
everything found for him, he had 4s. or 
5s. a week in his pocket ; he was not too 
hard worked, and be had asmart uniform 
which was a great attraction, especially 
in the eyes of the other sex. There 
were a few other points to which 
he wished to direct attention. In Cavalry 
regiments the soldiers had to provide out 
of their own pockets the cost of the 
material for keeping their uniforms clean, 
so that the smarter a man kept himself 
the more he had to pay. That, he 
thought, was an injustice, and was a 
premium on slevenliness. As the men 
were expected to keep their uniforms 
clean, the material for doing so should be 
provided. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said the men were to be allowed to 
keep their clothing. The Report of the 
Committee on the Army Estimates 
pointed out that the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Adjutant General were both 
opposed to the clothes being made over 
to the men, as it offered temptations to 
the men to do away with the clothing 
improperly, with the result that men 
were seen going about in worn-out uni- 
forms, which had a very bad effect. He 
regretted to see that only 3 per cent. of 
the men re-engaged on the completion 


of their service. Old soldiers were 
the backbone of the Army, and 
everything should be done to induce 


them to remain. Since the introduction 
of short service into the Army, the 
number of old soldiers had very much 
decreased. In 1875, out of every 1,000 
men 340 were over 15 years’ service ; in 
1880, 236; in 1886, 246; and in 1889, 
the number had shrunk to 211, which was 
a very serious falling off indeed. Let 
them compare the Army in that respect 
with the London Metropolitan Police 
Foree. In that Force there were, in 
1879, 1,900 men of over 15 years’ service, 
and in 1888, 3,900. He thought some 
meaus should be used to try to induce 
men to remain in the Army, for it 


was a very serious thing to have such 
large numbers leaving year after year. 
He also found that in ten years 320,000 
left the Army, and yet the strength 
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55,000 men. That showed a great 
waste was going on in the Army, 
Nearly 250,000 men, on whom the State 
had spent an enormous amount of money, 
had passed in ten years out of the Service 
and into the ranks, perhaps, of the unem- 
ployed. The right hon. Gentleman had 
stated that there was a Field Force of 
20,000 men ready to take the field at 
the shortest notice. He would like to 
ask what was behind that Field Force ? 
Could the right hon. Gentleman assure 
them that behind that Field Force there 
was an Army Corps of 60,000 men ready 
to take the field at a moment's notice ? 
They were told that they had a Field 
Force of some 20,000 ready te take the 
field at the shortest notice, but he wished 
to tell the Secretary for War that if that 
was all they had they were not at all 
prepared for emergencies. They should 
have an Army Corps ready for action at 
a month’s notice. The right hon. Gentle- 
man must see that the Army wanted 
elasticity and adaptability. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for War 
had said the other night that these 
qualities were demanded. My right hon. 
Friend (Sir James Fergusson) said that 
the men in the Guards stayed on longer 
because they received more pay than 
others. But the fact remained that they 
did not get as much pay as men in other 
employments. In his opinion they stayed 
on longer because they belonged to one 
of the first branches of the Service, and 
if every branch was treated as well as 
they were more men would stay on. 
One point that required attention was 
that of stoppages from pay. When a 
soldier came into the Army he expected 
to receive so much, and he was very much 
disappointed when he found that he did 
not get the promised sum in cash; a 
certain proportion was deducted, and this 
the men justly regarded as a grievance. 
Another point was the important one 
of pensions. The soldier wanted to 
have something to look forward to, 
and when doubts arose as to the 
payment of a pension the decision 
was more frequently in favour of the 
State rather than of the soldier. Then 
there ought to be some extra pay for 
service abroad. By this they might 
hope to have good men in the Service. 
Englishmen liked the soldier’s life and 


profession ; their military instinets were 
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very much developed, and he believed 
that if they adopted a shorter term of 
service more men would eniist than they 
could induce to enlist under the present 
system. The men were now bound for 
a certain number of years, but they 
were not so bound in other occupations, 
and they must not impose conditions 
that did not exist elsewhere, A man 
who would not join now would be 
willing to join for six months, at the end 
of which time he would be able to say 
whether he was satisfied and whether he 
would stay or not. He would enlist for 
six months, whereas he would not enlist 
for a term of years. Under the present 
system, undoubtedly, they got a large 
number of men, but it was too often the 
case that when a man was taken with 
the soldier's life he was uncertain of the 
character of the Service he had committed 
himself to, and the result was that he 
was very much disappointed and then he 
deserted. The expense of desertions was 
very considerable, as it meant that a 
man had to be captured, brought back, 
tried, convicted and imprisened—all of 
whieh cost money ; and besides, when 
2% man eame out of imprisonment he 
was very much inferior as a man 
and a soldier, He would recommend 
to the right hon. Gentleman that if a 
man was not willing to remain in the 
Service it would be mueh better to let 
him go. Another point was that the 
soldier’s life might be relieved of the sense 
of perpetual constraint. The soldier was 
not always supposed to be on duty, and 
when he was not he should be allowed 
liberty and relaxation. For instance, he 
should be allowed oecasionally, and for 
special purposes, to go about in plain 
clothes—subject to the civil law and not 
the military—and if that were done he felt 
that the number of imprisonments under 
the Military Code would very much 
diminish. When a soldier was tried it was 
almost invariably the case that he was im- 


prisoned. Only one in 60 was allowed 
off. Why should they not be given 


advantage of the civil law for certain 
offences ? He claimed that the soldier 
should have more relaxation, and that he 
should have the same privileges as were 
to be found elsewhere. If they looked 
to the Royal Irish Constabulary they 


would see that in that Force the 

relaxation of discipline in this _ re- 

spect tended to make the Service 
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more popular and more attractive. The 
men of the Constabulary could hardly be 
equailed anywhere in point of discipline. 
Then, again, the men might be punished 
by fines rather than by imprisonment. If 
they did not wish to have a bad man in 
the Army they would soon be able to get 
rid of him, and to procure a good one in 
his stead. If the right hon, Gentleman 
looked into these points he would un- 
doubtedly have better value for the 
expenditure on the Army. 

*CotoneL F. C. BRIDGEMAN 
(Bolton) said he hoped the Secre- 
tary for War would state his views on 
the question of deferred pay, and state 
also whether it would be possible for 
him to adjust the rates of pay, and make 
them proportionate to the length of 
service. He believed that in certain 
cases in civil employment the man who 
gave a month’s warning got a higher rate 
of pay than the man who gave a lesser 
term of warning. It was a question 
whether they should not have some such 
arrangement in the Army. He also 
wanted to put it to the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he could not have the 
Financial Branch of the War Office 
opened to officers of the Army. At 
present the Department was served by 
civilians ; but he thought the appoint- 
ment of officers of the Army, as he 
suggested, would lead to economy and 
efficiency in the Service. He would like 
to say, in conclusion, that the Army was 
very much gratified on hearing of the 
appointment of the present Secretary for 
War—one who was sympathetic with the 
Service in all its branches. 

Sirk RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston) said he would not detain the 
Committee for more than a minute. He 
had one or two questions to put to the 
Secretary for War. In the first place, he 
wanted to ascertain whether the garrisons 
for the Australian coaling stations at 
Thursday Island and St. George's Sound 
had been completely arranged, and, if 
s0, whether the arrangements had 
been made through the Colonial Go- 
vernment, or through the Imperial 
Government — in fact, whether the 
garrisons were to be furnished by the 
Regular Army, whose pay was being 
voted to-day, or by some Colonial troops ? 
A large portion of the public was greatly 
interested in the maintenance of those 
very important strategic positions, and 
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he would venture to hope that the 
garrisons would be established — in 
sufficient strength. Le would not be 
allowed on this Vote to advert to the 
fortifications and armament, but he 
believed that these had been nearly 
completed. 

CotoxeL KENYON - SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) said, he wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
could not hold out some hope of equipping, 
or partly equipping, the officers’ messes 
at the various quarters permanently 
occupied by the troops? This was a 
step which would give much satisfaction, 
since it would obviate much inconvenience 
and save the officers expense incurred 
when changing from one station to 
another. He also wished to ask whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would do any- 
thing towards equipping the barrack 
quarters occupied by the officers? He 
did not ask for any luxurious equipment 
of furniture, and he would not suggest 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
follow the lines laid down in Ouida’s 
novels ; but surely something moro and 
better might be supplied to the officer 
than the bare table and chairs he found 
in his room when he first entered it. 
Another subject of importance had been 
mentioned by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Oxford—that was, to the 
reduction of the number of officers on the 
Staff—but he did not think the Army 
generally would approve of such a step, 
as it was in the Staff appointments that 
our young officers very often found their 
first opportunities of securing an educa- 
tion, or training, which was open to 
them in no other channel. He could not 
believe that any officer of experience 
would agree with many of the sugges- 
tions which had been made by the hon. 
Member for the Whitby Division. For 
instance, as to the suggestion that the 
soldier should be allowed to walk out at 
times in plain clothes, he must say 
emphatically that such a privilege should 
be sternly reserved to the higher class of 
non-commissioned officers only. He 
could imagine nothing that would be 
more subversive of discipline, or that 
would tend more to bring the Army into 
ridicule, than to extend such a rule to 
every private soldier. A matter in which 
both soldiers and civilians took a great 
interest was the enlargement of the pen- 
sions, which the right hon, Gentleman, 
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following in the lines of his Predecessor, 
proposed to give to the veterans of the 
Army who had served in the Crimean 
Campaign and in the Indian Mutiny, but 
he would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he intended to take any steps 
to discover the whereabouts of those men, 
or whether he intended to wait for them 
to make applications for the allowance ? 
The point was not unimportant, for many 
of the men were hidden away in corners 
of the country where they would be 
unlikely to hear of the grant, and he 
believed it would be satisfactory to the 
country generally if some means could be 
set on foot to reach them. Was the 
right hon. Gentleman going to do this ? 
In his (Colonel Kenyon-Slaney’s) own 
neighbourhood an enterprising newspaper 
had found out quite a number of these 
men, and unless the right hon. Gentleman 
adopted the suggestion he feared it would 
be very difficult for him to carry out his 
just and useful plan of recognising the 
services of these brave veterans. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campre.r - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): Sir, I will answer as briefly 
as possible the questions which have been 
addressed to me. First, with regard to 
the improvement of Colchester Camp, I 
can assure the hon. and gallant Member 
for Colchester that the work is being 
proceeded with gradually and regularly. 
It cannot be completed at once, although 
I am quite aware that as little time as 
possible should be lost in carrying out 
so essential a work. The Military 
Authorities are quite aware of the neces- 
sity of pushing it on as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The hon, and gallant Gentleman 
also made some observations upon the 
general recommendations of the Wantage 
Committee, now so familiar to us, and he 
referred especially te the point of giving 
free rations to the soldier without any 
stoppage at all. As I have said before, 
this would involve a large sum of money, 
and at present I am not able to contem- 
plate any re-adjustment in the pay which 
would admit of such a change being 
made. Then several observations have 
been offered by hon. Members with re- 
spect to the desirableness of increasing, in 
some small degree, the pay of the 
soldier, with the view of getting 
into the Army a different class of 
men—a higher class. But I would 
point out to the Committee that, accord- 
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ing to the best evidence that has been 
received, and, as I think, in accordance 
with one’s own common-sense observa- 
tion, if we were to endeavour to get a 
different class of society into the Army, 
a mere increase of Id., or 2d., or 3d. a 
day in the pay would be nothing. To 
carry out such a suggestion an increase 
of Is. or 2s. a day would have to be 
given, That would be a total change in 
our present system. It has always been 
thought, however, that we must be con- 
tent with getting the young men of the 
country into the Army before they settle 
down to any serious occupation, and at 
present the services of as many of those 
young men of the labouring class as are 
required are obtained under existing con- 
ditions. In those circumstances, I am 
net prepared to embark on any large 
scheme to carry out such a proposal as 
that referred to—or even to hold out any 
hope of considering it. As to the 
squadron sergeant majors, I have 
nothing to add to the answer I gave on 
the matter the other day. My military 
advisers—who are much more competent 
judges than I am—do not think there is 
any necessity for doing more than at 
present in the ease of these non-com- 
missioned officers. I now come to the 


question raised by the right hon. 
Member for Denbighshire as to the 
position of the Judge Advocate 


General. Iam not prepared, however, 
to go into the whole history of this office. 
The matter has been often discussed, and 
the general conclusion arrived at, and 
expressed in the House in regard to that 
office, is that it should be continued ; and 
in this opinion I strongly share, as also 
in the opinion that the office should be 
filled by an official, if possible, of legal 
eminence, to protect the interests of the 
soldiersagainst any possible aggression by 
his superior officers. The question is, 
who is to be that officer, and what should 
be his pay ? It has been recommended 
that he should be a man of the calibre 
and character I have described, and that 
he should receive no pay. I am no 
great believer in the value of services 
that are not paid for, and therefore in 
that sense [ do not very much admire 
even the present temporary arrangement 
which exists in regard to this office. If 
I am to answer all the questions which 
have been asked me by my right hon. 
Friend, I must state how it comes about 
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that there ix no money for the main- 
tenance of this office. The right hon. 
Gentleman who lately held the o tice of 
Judge Advocate General had a some- 
what variegated career. He was 
sometimes paid, and sometimes he was 
not. Sometimes he was paid in one 
fashion, and sometimes in another, But 
I am only concerned with the last year 
in which he held office, that is the current 
year which began on the Ist April of last 
year. The arrangement with the 
Treasury was that he should receive a 
fixed salary of £500 a year, and that he 
shouid be allowed to receive fees for 
business actually transacted up to another 
sum of £500, But it appears that the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Judge 
Advocate General claimed his £500 
fixed salary, to be paid over to him on 
the Ist April, as his retaining fee during 
the year, which thus absorbed half the 
sum allocated to this office. The year 
was sumewhat risky with regard to the 
life of the Government; nevertheless, 
he was paid over the £500 on the Ist 
April, and he proceeded, with I believe 
most unusual but very praiseworthy 
activity, to transact as much business as 
possible within the earlier weeks and 
months of the year, so that when the 
change of Government took place in the 
beginning of August there was only a 
balance of something like £150 available 
for the distinguished public servant who 
would be appointed to fill this office. 
That is the reason why therg was no 
mouey left with us to pay the Judge 
Advocate General. It was owing to the 
exceeding devotion to his public duties 
of the late Judge Advocate General. 
We are in this position, Sir. We 
have in Mr. O'Dowd, Deputy Judge 
Advocate General, an officer who dis- 
charges his duties in a most satisfactory 
way. There could not be a more 
efficient, a more zealous, or more publie- 
spirited officer, and, I will add, an officer 
in whom the soldiers of the Army have 
greater confidence than Mr. O’ Dowd, and, 
therefore, knowing he was so well 
qualified to discharge the ordinary duties 
of the office, we contented ourselves with 
allowing him to fill the duties, and then 
after the lapse of some time for con- 
sideration we invited Sir Francis 
Jeune to undertake the honorary office of 
Judge Advocate General, on the under-" 
standing that Mr. O’Dowd would dis- 
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charge most of the duties that did not 
require reference to a higher authority, 
and that then Sir Francis Jeune would 
come in. Sir Francis Jeune, in the most 
public spirited way, accepted the office, 
and I have received a note from him in 
which he says that to the best of his 
experience the arrangement works ex- 
ceedingly well. I still say I cannot 
regard it as a satisfactory permanent 
arrangement, but temporarily I believe it 
answers all that is required in the case. 
My right hon. Friend behind me (Sir 
G. Osborne Morgan) has shown the large 
number of cases which he decided per- 


sonally. But we know the zeal of my 
right hon. Friend. He is not one of 
those who would make an office a 


sinecure, but if associated with anybody 
else he would make his colleague’s oftice 
a sinecure, because my right hon. Friend 
will undertake a great deal more work 
than falls toone man’s share inthe ordinary 
vourse of business. We honour him for 
that, but we must not set up this high 
standard of merit and activity as a test of 
what the ordinary, normal condition of the 
work of the Judge Advocate General 
ought tobe. I now come to the speech 
of the hon. Member for Whitby, and 
although I do not agree with a good deal 


he said I found his speech  ex- 
ceedingly refreshing, because it repre- 
sented very clearly and with great 


ability those sides of the question of a 
soldier’s career which are not always 
brought before us. I quite agree with the 
hon. Member in this : that it is not only of 
advantage, but it is necessary as years 
go on, as the world changes, as the 
people of this country, from whom we 
draw our recruits, become more intelli- 
gent, to make the Military Service freer 
and freer. I cannot, however, go as far 
as the hon. Member, who advocates that 
a man should be enlisted for only six 
months. Apart from anything else we 
should have all the expense and trouble, 
not only of clothing and feeding him, but 
of keeping up a staff for the purpose of 
training him, and after all we should not 
have the slightest hold on him or any- 
thing to ensure that he would be the 
slightest use to us atall. I am of opinion 
that all through a soldier’s career, and ai 
frequent intervals in that career, there 
should be opportunities, in the case of a 
well-behaved man, given to him to exer- 


cise a choice whether he should continue to 
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serve with the Colours or whether he 
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should retire into the Reserve. I have 
no idea of hustling a man out of the 
Colours into the Reserve, or, on the other 
hand, of chaining him with the Colours 
when his interest or inclinations would 
lead him to the Reserve. But, still, I 
cannot adopt the free and easy system 
recommended by the hon. Member. The 
hon. Member has met someone—a dis- 
tinguished officer—who spoke of the 
Army as being choked with bad charae- 
ters. Let me caution my hon. Friend 
not to accept too literally expressions of 


this sort from officers, however dis- 
tinguished, which are generally the 
outcome of some prejudice or some 
tradition which beset the efficers in 
question. If the hon. Member had cross- 


questioned this distinguished officer he 
would have found that the assertion was 
not warranted. I quoted figures the 
other day which showed that what is 
known as crime is déereasing. But, after 
all, what is military crime ? Most of the 
offences are of a very innocent character 
from the civilian point of view. Again, 
I say we must be ready to advance with 
the times, and I believe there is nothing 
more prejudicial to the interests of the 
Army than that soldiers should be con- 
stantly liable to being punished and to 
possible imprisonment for offences which 
in private life are treated of no aceount, but 
which may perhaps be serious in the eyes 
of a strict disciplinarian officer who is full 
of zeal for the Service, but still with not 
sufficient regard for those whose affairs 
he has to administer in the regiment. If 
I see any opportunity, or any room for 
introducing or making alterations in the 
system of discipline which would lead to 
a reduction of these nominal offences, and 
especially would lead to a more lenient 
way of dealing with them when they 
occur, I shall only be too glad to adopt 
them. The hon. Member complained 
that the number of old soldiers has very 
much decreased. I wish to quote some 
figures which will show that we have not 
fallen off in this very point of old 
soldiers, unless you mean by old soldiers 
men of 35 or 40 years of age. The best 
men to have in the Army are men from 
20 to 30, and nothing is more certain than 
this :that except in the case of non-com- 
missioned officers, after 30 years of age, a 
soldier becomes, I will not say an un- 
desirable thing in a regiment, but at all 
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events there ought not to be too many of} I think he would be a bold man who 


that class. What are the ages of the men 
with the Colours in the latest figures— 
that is for last year—as compared with 
20 yeurs ago? In 1871 there were under 
20, 190 soidiers, out of 1,000 in the 
Infantry ; and in 1892, with short service, 
with the regiments filled with boys, 
as we are told, and mere lads flooding 


the whole system, there were 178 
per 1,000. There were actually fewer 
under 20 in 1892 than in 1871. In 


1871 there were of soidiers between 20 
and 30—which I say is the best age— 
490, or about one-half, and in 1892 there 
were 733. But when I come to the men 
over 30, of whom I say it is not desirable 
to have too many in the ranks, I find in 
1871 there were 320 per 1,000, and in 1892 
only 89; so that these figures are most 
significant, they make a fair balance of 
the constitution of the Army at present as 
compared. with previous years, and answer, 
to a large extent I think, these com- 
plaints which the hon. Member says he 
heard from a distinguished officer, and 
also those complaints about the Army 
being flooded with boys, or there 
being practically no Army at all, 
My hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Bolton (Colonel Bridge- 
man) asked me about the question of 
deferred pay. The Wantage Committee, 
or the majerity who make the recom- 
mendation, did, I think, contemplate the 
abolition of deferred pay. I have always 
looked upon deferred pay with a certain 
amount of suspicion, because it was 
introduced as a boon to the soldier, with- 
out I think a very full appreciation of 
the extent to which it would rise in 
years to come and of its ultimate effect. 
At the same time, I do not see how you 
can continue the short service and the 
reserve system without sort of 
gratuity or deferred pay to give the 
soldier when he goes into the Reserve. 
As to the opinion of the Army on this 
subject, Lord Wantage’s Committee ex- 
amined six non-commissioned officers 
and men who were against it, but all the 
privates except one were for it, and 
questions were issued to a number of 
Reservists to see what the opinion on the 
subject was. 32,948 men were asked, 
were they in favour of or against it, and 
what was their experience? Of these, 
27,740 were in favour of deferred pay, 
and only 5,204 against it. In face of that 


some 
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would propose to make an immediate 
abolition of deferred pay. But there is one 
objection frequently urged to deferred 
pay, and it is this : there is a danger that a 
man receiving a considerable sum _ of 
money the moment he leaves the Colours 
may spend it in jollification with 
comrades, or in some other equally 
unprofitable way, and may thus get 
no benefit from it at all. What 
we have done in this matter is to 
issue orders that such pay over £5 shall 
be put to the man’s savings bank account, 
which he can draw out at the place where 
he is going to live after he has left the 


Army. £3 will be given to him in 
order that he may not be devoid of 
money, but everything else, where 


the amount exceeds £5, is put into his 
savings bank account, which will have 
some effect, at all events, in preventing 
the wasting of it in the way to which 
I have referred. My hon. and gallant 
Friend spoke of the Army Pay Depart- 
ment. That isa question to which I have 
not yet devoted much attention ; but I 


will bear in mind what he said. The 
hon. Member for Kingston (Sir R,. 


Temple) put to me a question which I 
‘annot answer as to the composition of 
the coaling station garrisons; but I will 
endeavour to answer it on the Report. 
Now, I come to my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Newport (Colonel 
Kenyon-Slaney), who asks me in the 
first place whether I shall be prepared to 
contemplate doing something to make 
barrack quarters more habitable, and also 
as to equipping the messes so as to avoid 
the breakage and expense in carriage, 
That I think would to a considerable 
extent be an adoption of the system 
which prevails in the Navy. The 
Admiralty undertakes to furnish the 
quarters, and charges the officer a 
certain percentage to cover the use of 
the furniture. That would be a great 
change to introduce into the Army 
system, but before forming any definite 
opinion I will look into the matter, 
and see whether any steps ought to be 
taken in the direction suggested. Then 
we come to the question of the extension 
of pensions to Crimean and Indian 
Mutiny soldiers. In proposing that an 
extended number of these pensions should 
be given, the motive was not a philan- 
thropic, generous, or charitable one at 
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all; but it was taken in the interests of 
the Army, and to that extent it was 
therefore a selfish one. It was taken 
because it was thought it was not to the 
interests of recruiting or to the credit of 
the Army that such men should be seen 
in the streets or elsewhere in a lamentable 
condition of distress. ‘That rather pre- 
eludes our giving pensions to men who 
are hidden away in holes and corners ; 
because if they happen to be hidden 
away they will not cause injury to the 
Army. In the meantime, I can only 
promise to deal with those cases already 
brought before us, which form a large 
number, and we must wait to see what 
the results of our dealing with them is, 
and we can then consider if it is neces- 
sary to pursue that inquiry. 

CotoneL KENYON-SLANEY said 
these very old soldiers who were hidden 
away in the holes and corners of the coun- 
try would be the best recruiting officers if 
they were treated with consideration, 
because it was from these rural districts 
the best sort of soldiers were drawn, and 
something ought to be done to improve 
the condition of these men and thus re- 
move a stigma from the Army. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I shall be glad to consider any proposal, 
although I cannot promise to take any 
active steps to increase the number of 
the claimants, who are already more 
numerous than we ean deal with for the 
present. I think I have answered all 
the points that have been raised, and I 
trust now that the Committee will allow 
the Vote to be taken. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Before this 
Vote is taken I should like to say, in 
justice to my right hon. Friend who 
lately filled the office of Judge Advocate 
General (Sir W. Marriott), that the 
fluctuations in the mode of remuneration 
to which the right hon. Gentleman 
has referred were mainly due to my 





Army 


right hon. Friend the Member for 
Brighton himself. First of all, he 


yas appointed to the office at a salary 
of £2,000 a year. After he had held it 
for only a year my right hon. Friend 
publicly expressed the opinion that 
£2,000 a year was a larger salary than 
ought to be given toany Judge Advocate 
General for the amount of work he had 
to do, and in order to show his strong 
sense in that direction he voluntarily re- 
signed the whole salary attached to the 
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office. After a year or two the late Go- 
vernment took exactly the same view 
that the right hon. Gentleman takes, 
They thought it was not satisfactory that 
the Judge Advocate General should 
be unpaid, and in agreement with the 
Treasury they fixed the system of re- 
muneration by fees, including a retain- 
ing fee of 500 guineas as the remunera- 
tion of the office. The right hon. Gentle- 
man received that retaining fee to which 
he was entitled, and looking back 
throughout the last six years he held 
office the average amount of remunera- 
tion he received was not a large one. 

*CoLoNEL NOLAN said, his recollec- 
tion differed very much from that of the 
late Secretary for War as to this matter. 
There was no voluntary retirement of 
the late Judge Advocate General in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but the Com- 
mittee of Lord Randolph Churchill went 
into this question, and the exertions of 
the noble Lord, actuated solely by 
motives of economy, had the effect of 
procuring a practical retirement. In his 
(Colonel Nolan’s) opinion the office was 
a useful one, and Sir W. Marriott dis- 
charged its duties well. It was a mistake 
of the House of Commons to loosen their 
grip op the Army by abolishing this 


office. 
Vote agreed to. 
ARMY (SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES, 
1892-3). 
3. £15,000, Supplementary, Pay, &e. 
of the Army (General Staff.) 


ARMY EXCESSES, 
4. £100, Army (Ordnance Factories) 
Excesses, 1890-91. 

*Mr. BRODRICK asked, would the 
reduction which was contemplated in the 
establishments at Enfield and Sparkbrook, 
and which were calculated to save the 
country about £100,000, not have the 
effect of increasing the cost of rifles to 
be produced by 10s. per rifle, resulting in 
a loss of something like £20,000 on these 
weapons ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
My hon. Friend is not correct in saying 
I am making a_ reduction calculated 
to produce a saving of a large sum 
of money, or that I am making 
an artificial reduction. Weare 
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coming to « period when we must 
contemplate a reduction in the necessities 
of the supply regarding these weapons, 
and therefore we thought it necessary to 
slacken off a little earlier. That is the 
reason for the reduction, When the 
hon. Member says that this reduction 
increases the cost of the rifle, 1 have to 
say it does not increase the cost of the 
rifle itself. The rifle will apparently 
cost more, because you will have a certain 
number of charges spread over a fewer 
number of rifles. Supposing these charges 
are to go on, whether we make 100,000 
or 200,000 rifles, the only result of any 
other policy would be that, while we 
shall make what has been of tate years 
the normal number of rifles and other 
weapons during the present year, we 
shall next year have a much larger 
falling off, and the prices during next 
year would be even larger and more 
increased than the hon, Member puts. 


Vote agreed to. 
5. £100, Army (Ordnance Factories) 
Excesses, 1891-92. 


ARMY ESTIMATES, 1893-94. 

6. £100, Army (Ordnance Factories) 
*Mre. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guild- 
ford) said he doubted whether it would 
be an economical arrangement to keep 
ap all these establishments if a small 
number of rifles was to be made. It 
might prove to be a loss to the country. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said he 
had intended to raise a diseussion, but 


he recognised that the Secretary for 
War was entitled to get some of his 


Votes to-day, and if he could get a 
reasonable undertaking from the right 
hon. Gentleman that he would give him 
a fairly early opportunity—say June— 
he would not say anything to-day. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Tam much obliged to my hon. Friend 
for making that proposal, and I under- 
take to say that in the month of June 
he shall have the opportunity he desires. 

Vote agreed to. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE.- 
PARTMENTS (SUPPLEMENTARY 
ESTIMATES), 1892-3, 

Crass Il. 


7. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 
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“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£7,170, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1893, for Law Charges, England.” 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.): IL hope the Committee will not sus, 
pect me, whatever may have been the 
case in former days, of desiring at the 
present time to protract in any way the 
course of ordinary Public Business in the 
House of Commons if I rise to ask the 
House to allow me to make some remarks 
on the subject which is raised by this 
Vote, for no other reason than that I am 
convinced of the very great importance 
of the change which it is proposed to 
make in the position of the Law Officers 
of the Crown. This matter has hardly 
been discussed before in this Parliament. 
It was discussed in former days on more 
than one occasion, as I will show. But 
the other night in Committee—I think 
it was Friday—only a few speeches were 
made; one speech was in favour of 
change, and others against it. No doubt, 
persuaded by the friendly pressure of his 
colleagues, the Attorney General has 
modified the character of the remarks he 
used on the subject. As far as the 
question of arrangement goes for the 
carrying out of the change in the position 
of the Law Officers of the Crown in 
respect to their private practice, I en- 
tirely agree with my hon. Friend the 
Member for Preston as to the defects in 
the particular arrangement made. I ob- 
ject to it on the ground of economy, in 
the first place, because you are without 
any certainty that you will get a bene- 
ficial arrangement or a better arrange- 
ment than you now have, and pos- 
sibly you will get a worse one. 
You are throwing on the Exchequer 
between £9,000 and £10,000 a year extra 
charge. 1 believe that under the system 
which has been for the moment supplanted 
by the new one the contentious business 
of the Crown, conducted under the 
superintendence of the Law Officers, 
brought in fees to the amount of about 
£4,500 a year to each Law Officer. But 
it was arranged that the Law Officers 
should be paid for the coutentious busi- 
ness in which they took part at rates far 
lower than barristers of the position of 
Law Officers would receive if employed 
by private individuals. Those rates I 
estimate at 50 per cent. lower. Much of 
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that contentious business, too, was 
devolved by the Law Officers on other 
barristers—able, skilful,and ex perienced— 
who took the business at far lower 
fees than great counsel would require. 
Now that is all to bechanged. The Law 
Officers under the new arrangement are to 
have no private business, but un- 
doubtedly it is contemplated that their 
fees for contentious business will be 
raised to what they could command in 
private business as great counsel, and 
that charge must fall upon the Exchequer. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer shakes 
his head ; but he has great faith, I think, 
in the goodness of mankind; but the 
Committee will probably agree with me 
that in these matters it is better to take 
a businesslike view. I am_ perfectly 
certain that if you want to maintain the 
high-class of your Law Officers you cannot 
do it on the cheap; but you are not, 
under the present arrangement, doing it 
on the cheap. I hold that you are really 
paying more without any security that 
you are getting a better article, but with 
every possibility that you will get a worse 
article. But in addition the Law Officers 
are to be allowed to practise before the 
Privy Council and the House of Lords. 
That is an arrangement which might 
work very capriciously, I do not wish 
to make any personal remark, but the 
Solicitor General might easily have a 
very large practice in the House of 
Lords, and with regard to the Privy 
Council, I can quite understand that, 
under certain developments of the Con- 
stitution, the Law Officers might have 
very heavy employment before the 
Privy Council and if you want to get all 
the time of the Law Officers it seems to 
be a very large slice to cut out to allow 
them to be retained before the Privy 
Council and the House of Lords. The 
scheme is one which the Committee 
ought to scrutinise very carefully before 
it is allowed. But I pass to another 
view of the case, and wish to examine 
the case solely upon the question of 
principle. I can quote in support of the 
contention that a change in the direction 
which the Government contemplate will, 
on the whole, be unfortunate in its result 
and probably mischievous to the public 
interest some of the highest legal 
authorities. I would like to recall to the 
House some of the opinions of the great 
Law Officers who have held office in this 
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House in former days, but not very long 
ago. This matter came up for examina- 
tion in 1872, when there was one of the 
strongest Liberal Governments in Office. 
It was debated in the House of 
Commons, and evidence was taken 
by a Departmental Committee, pre- 
sided over by Sir G. Jessel, who, 
I suppose, was one of the most 
eminent Judges that ever sat on 
the Bench. Nothing has happened since 
that day to alter the opinion which was 
expressed by that Committee. They 
called before them Sir John Karslake, 
than whom there never was a more 
brilliant or a more distinguished lawyer, 
never one more respected in his profession, 
and by the large circle who knew him 
never one more worshipped. He said 
that nothing could be more unfortunate 
than to have Law Officers who never 
appeared in private cases, but that they 
must sacrifice those private cases if they 
had a great deal to do for the Govern- 
ment, and he added that if the Attorney 
General lost prestige by never going into 
Court except on Government business it 
would be a great misfortune. The whole 
of Sir John Karslake’s evidence was in 
that direction—that the Law Officers of 
the Crown, whether Attorney or Solicitor 
General, must represent the greatest 
amount of legal eminence which the Bar 
of the day can show. In a Debate in 
this House, in 1872, the present Lord 
Chief Justice said— 

“‘You want the very best and most eminent 
men in the profession who can obtain seats in 
the House of Commons. You want for your 
Attorney General not merely a clever man, but 
a man of ascertained position and of consider- 
able experience. Remember, he has to advise 
the Government and the House itself on sub- 
jects the importance of which cannot be over- 
stated. He must have the judgment which is 
born of experience, and he must have an ascer- 
tained and great professional position, so that 
he may not be overborne by the weight of any 
great authority in the House itself when he is 
called upon to speak.” 


The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bury expressed a similar opinion. 
He said— 

“ We ought to have the best men who can _ be 
obtained, and we ought to take care that 
we do not lower the office of Attorney 
General or Solicitor General so as_ to 
make it unacceptable to the best men 
we can obtain. I cannot help entering 
a protest against comparisons being drawn 
between the position of Prime Minister and 
other Ministers,and the Law Officers of the Crown. 
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Those who become Ministers, as a rule, give up 
nothing; they only receive their salary in 
addition to their previous incomes ; but the case 
of a Law Officer is very different. Before he 
accepts the position, if he be a worthy person to 
fill it, he has a large private practice, and if the 
emoluments of the office are considerably reduced 
we shall not get the right men to fill the 
position.” 

I could quote, also, the opinion of the 
right hon. Gentleman who occupied the 
position of Home Secretary in the late 
Government, and who is certainly as 
well qualified as anybody can be to speak 
on this subject. I think it may be taken 
that all legal authorities, almost without 
exception, are in favour of the opinion 
that the Law Officers of the Crown ought 
to be those who in the general opinion of 
the Bar are the best qualified, and marked 
out as their leaders and their best men. 
But there were also debates on the subject 
in this House in 1887 and 1888, and 
then a change in the position of the Law 
Officers in the direction of private practice 
was advocated, but the opinion of Par- 
liament was still against the proposed 
change. In 1888, on the Vote for the 
Law Officers, it was argued that they 
cost the country too much money, and 
that the country did not get enough of 
their time, but again Parliament abso- 
lutely refused to countenance that pro- 
position. I think the action of the 
Government in preposing this change in 
the position of the Law Officers of Par- 
liament has been premature and hasty, 
and what I would ask the Committee to 
do is to put some pressure on the Govern- 
ment to make them pause before they 
come to a final decision. It cannot be 
said that up to now opinion in the House 
of Commons or in legal cireles has been 
unfavourable to the arrangement which 
has lasted up to the present Session. I 
believe I may lay stress, without fear of 
contradiction from the hon. and learned 
Law Officers of the Crown opposite me, 
on the importance of a lawyer who has 
to fulfil important duties having a large 
and varied private practice. Lord Cole- 
ridge has said that it would never do to 
have as Law Officers men who were un- 
known to the profession, or men without 
a great practice, that it was probable 
such men would not be fit for the duties 
of the Law Officers, and that as a general 
rule the men at the head of the profession 
were there because they deserved to be 
there. I could quote the opinions of 
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other great authorities if I had time, all 
bearing in the direction that when a 
counsel has not a large private practice, 
and when he gets out of touch with his 
profession, he loses that sure knowledge 
and experience of all varieties of law 
which ought to be at the command of the 
Law Officers of the Crown ; that when 
he appears in Court in only a certain 
class of business he becomes lowered in 
the estimation of his profession, and that 
when he leaves his profession any private 
practice he may have previously possessed 
would be altogether gone. Now, I 
cannot think the Committee will be of 
opinion that that is the sort of man we 
ought to have for a Law Officer. The 
duration of the office of Law Officer has 
not been at any time very long. Lord 
Coleridge stated that from the accession 
of William IV. to 1872 there had been 
20 Attorney Generals and more Solicitor 
Generals, and that only gave an average 
duration of office of about two years, and 
he asked— 

“Tf you at all interfere with the emoluments 
and profits of the office, how will you get persons 
of any position at the Bar to accept such a pre- 
carious position? Whether you have short 
Governments or long Governments, I think it 
will always be a matter of the greatest 
importance to the State to have at its command 
the highest legal assistance that the Bar can 
produce. But if you are going to make the 
office less profitable, more precarious than it 
was, and more liable to change, surely you will 
lower its attraction for members of the Bar. If 
you get a class of men who are not of the 
standing of the two hon. and learned Gentlemen 
whom I see before me, and of my hon. and 
learned Friends who preceded them, and of the 
great men who have held the office of Law 
Officers of the Crown—if you lower the class of 
men, the persons you will get will look upon 
their office as a mere stage in their career, and 
they will be eager for any puisne Judgeships 
which may fall vacant; there will be what 
there has never been before among the great 
Law Officers, a regular scramble for ordinary 
puisne Judgeships. The tenure of the office 
being mace shorter, and the value less, the 
class of men will become less good.” 

I will not dwell further upon the im- 
portance of preserving for the service of 
the State the best men who are known 
at the Bar. The Committee I am sure 
will see that for themselves. When we 
remember the importance of the questions 
which the Law Officers have to deal with, 
questions involving the expenditure of 
millions of money, and, perhaps, great 
loss of life—questions such as the New- 
foundland difficulty, the Behring Sea 
Arbitration, the Alabama affair, and 
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matters of that kind, of which numerous 
instances are to be found in history— 
money is saved, and the country is 
greatly strengthened by having at its 
command the most solid legal assistance 
that the Bar can give. You are now 
altering the position of your Law 
Officers. You are making them a sort 
of Crown officials, limiting them entirely 
to the transaction of Crown business. 
They no longer can come to you repre- 
senting a vast knowledge of law, native 
and international. They willbe different 
people entirely from what they have 
been in the past, because the offices in 
all probability will no longer be held by 
the greatest men at the Bar. I know the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General will not disagree with the views 
I am expressing, and I do not believe the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bury (Sir H. James) will widely dis- 
agree with them. There is a tremendous 
weight of authority against the change, 
and absolutely no facts are adduced in 
support of the proposals of the Govern- 
ment in this direction, unless, indeed, you 
have in your minds certain circumstances, 
which occurred some years back, in 
respect of the private practice of the 
Law Officers, and which excited a good 
deal of attention at the time, but which 
were only judged as making a change 
necessary by persons who judge and 
think hastily. These persons, when 
events that surprise them occur, say 
“Oh! something must be done,” and I 
have always noticed when that ery is 
hastily raised “ Oh! something must be 
done,” it invariably follows that some- 
thing very foolish is done. That, I 
think, has been the case in the 
present instance. It seems to me that 
by the new system you have adopted you 
are running enormous risks, and are gain- 
ing nothing to the Exchequer. You are 
running the risk of getting inferior per- 
sons to advise the Government on sub- 
jects that involve the greatest interests 
of the State—subjects, even, of peace 
or war—and you are doing it as the 
result of criticism without evidence. It 
is true that the Attorney General 
defended the Vote when it was opposed, 
but he never said a word in favour of 
the change. I do hope some Member of 
the Government, able to give an autho- 
ritative opinion—someone like the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer or the Solicitor 
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General—will tell the Committee what 
induces the Government to propose this 
change to the House of Commons at all; 
will say within what limits they think 
it may work; and what will be the 
probabie effect upon the class of future 
Law Officers, as compared with that of 
former days. I hope we shall have that 
explanation from the Government, but 
in any case, for my own part, I would 
press on the Committee the desirability 
of pausing before accepting the arrange- 
ment proposed by the Government. I 
support the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Preston as a protest against the 
change, and this I would say in conelu- 
sion: The present Government may 
make what change they like in opposi- 
tion to the view of their Law Officer, but 
they cannot bind future Governments ; 
and I have a very strong feeling that 
you will find that future Governments 
will go back—aud will be forced to go 
back—to the old arrangements. They 
will be obliged to seeure the best legal 
assistance they have at their command, 
You are really putting an extra charge 
of no ineonsiderable amount on the 
Exchequer in order to effect a change 
which will only last the lifetime of the 
present Government. I would really 
ask the Government and the Committee 
whether they think the change worth 
persevering in. I have myself the 
strongest opinion of its impolicy, and, as 
a protest, I shall support the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Preston. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I would point 
out that no Amendment has been moved 
to the Estimate. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to move to 
reduce the Vote by £500. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That Item A, of £700, for Law Officers’ 
Salaries, be reduced by £500."—(Mr. 
Hanbury.) 


*Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) : I 
will only occupy the time of the Committee 
for a very brief period, but I wish to give 
some of my reasons for having always 
supported the change now made. I hope 
the Committee will not expect me to 
enter into that portion of the subject 
which affects the amount of the emolu- 
ments the Law Officers receive. I do not 
wish to criticise that portion of the 
arrangement—lI do not wish to deal with 
the terms made by my hon. and learned 
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Friends for their services. The noble 
Lord says that the Law Officers will, 
under the new system, be placed in such 
an inferior position that the Crown will 
not get the best men for the place ; but 
he also said that under the new system 
the Attorney General will receive 
£16,000 a year of the taxpayers’ 
money—and there is no member 
of the profession but will feel that 
£16,000 a year, with the private practice 
he is able to enjoy, is an ample 
remuneration for any public service 
which the Attorney General may render. 
But I take a broader view of the matter. 
I think that the public should receive 
the full services of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, and I think that unless the public 
do receive them the duties of the Law 
Officers cannot be properly performed. I 
particularly desire to make it clear that 
I am not for one moment supposing that 
those who have previously occupied the 
position have not efficiently discharged 
their duties. But the business of this 
country has been increasing year by year, 
and is increasing in many ways, especially 
in the Law Officers’ Department. In 
former times the Law Officers never 
attended the House of Commons 
at all unless they were sent for 
on some particular occasion when 
their attendance was specially _ re- 
quired, or when some crucial Division 
was about to take place on which the 
fate of the Government depended. But 
of recent years a great change has taken 
place. The Law Officers now attend 
most diligently to their duties at the 
House, and ene of them ought, I think, 
to be present upon every Standing Com- 


mittee. Such duties were never thrown 
upon them in former times. Year by 
year an increased number of legal 
opinions is required from tie Law 
Officers. I believe in the last 20 
years they have more than doubled, 


And my view is that, if these duties are 
properly performed, there is but little, if 
any time for attention to private business, 
It is not right to place the Law Officers in 
a position of temptation either of 
neglecting their public duties for their 
private practice or of overworking them- 
The noble Lord has referred to 
the of Sir John Karslake, who 
retained his private practice. I was one 
of those who had to remonstrate with 
him for the manner in which he devoted 


selves. 
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himself to his private duties. I begged 
him to spare himself, lest overwork should 
bring him te his death. But he did not 
listen to these remonstrances, and his 
duties to the public were so heavy, and 
his private practice so great, that I do 
not hesitate to say that Sir John 
Karslake killed himself by the diligence 
with which he applied himself to his 
work. And take another view of the 
question. Iam one of those who think 
that the personal position of the Law 
Officers, without continuity or connection 
with a Department, prevents the legal 
business of the country from being 
properly performed. I think that a Law 
Officer should beas accessible to the heads 
of Departments as a solicitor is to his 
client. When the head of a Department 
wants a legal opinion, there is no office 
to which he can go and say, “ I want your 
opinion.” The opinion has to be obtained by 
a cumbrous red-tape method of procedure. 
A period of four or five weeks often 
elapses before an opinion which has been 
asked for is returned to the head of a 
Department. That is accounted for by 
the pressure put upon the Law Officers ; 
but surely that pressure is increased, if 
the Law Officers retain their private 
practice. The delay which often 
occurs now is frequently detrimental to 
the Public Service. Great inconvenience 
is suffered from the want of a central 
department. A Law Officer has todiscover 
for himself as best he can what has been 
dene in the past ; and surely, if you can 
adopt a method by which you can 
secure consistency in the legal opinions 
that are given you ought to adopt it. At 
present there is no record of the opinions 
given — there is no précis of the 
eases advised upon, and every Law 
Officer is without guidance as_ to 
past precedents. If he cannot dis- 
cover what has been done in the 
past he must give a fresh opinion, It 
may appear a small matter, but it is most 
necessary that there should be a central 
department where access can be had to 
one Law Officer or the other. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will no doubt 
recollect the fight that took place in the 
interest of the Law Officers about 
20 yearsago. At that time they were 
allowed no method of official communica- 
tion, but the right hon. Gentleman, by 
the employment of language of a super- 
official character, not overburdened with 
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moderation, secured the concession from 
the Government that the Law Officers 
should have one small bag passed through 
the Post Office as an official bag. That 
was all that the Law Officers could obtain. 
But the absence of a central department 
was not a grievance of a fancied 
character. This country once suffered 
through the absence of such a depart- 
ment. Not long ago—during the time 
of the American War—there was build- 
ing upon the Mersey a vessel known 
as “No. 260.” The Custom House 
officers watched that vessel, and sent to 
the Foreign Office for instructions as to 
what course to pursue. The Law Officers 
had to be consulted. There were three 
of them in those days—for we then 
had the Queen’s Advocate. One 
was reposing on the banks of the 
River Wye, and he dispatched his opinion 
to London. The papers were wrapped 
ina brown-paper pareel. That parcel 
was followed by some enterprising per- 
sons connected with the Confederate 
States, and before the papers reached 
London their contents were known to the 
agents of the Southern States. Before the 
advice contained in the papers could be 
acted upon, that vessel, half-equipped, 
had left the Mersey. Her equipment 
was subsequently completed, and “ No, 
260” became the Alabama, and cost this 
country millions of money. This was 
simply because we had no department 
where business could be carried on as it 
should be. Ever since I have had know- 
ledge and experience of this subject, I 
have felt that there must come a time 
when the practice of a barrister on the part 
of a Law Officer of the Crown must give 
place entirely to the performance of his 
public duties. I cherish the hope that 
the Law Officers of the Crown will ever 
maintain their high position, whilst, at 
the same time, properly discharging 
their duties. I do not believe that by 
accepting office they will get out of 
touch with the profession and the public. 
I am convinced that eminent lawyers like 
my hon. and learned Friends who at 
present occupy the position of Law 
Officers on leaving office will at once find 
themselves retained by the public. The 
large number of Law Officers who in 
recent years have disappeared from view 
has been referred to. Yes; but what 
has become of them ? The great majority 
of them have obtained judicial offices, 
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offices which will still be open to Attorneys 


General and Solicitors General. I do 
trust that a fair trial will be given to the 
change the Government have carried 
into effect. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) : 
I intervene in the Debate with some 
reluctance, and I will not touch upon the 
question of the particular reduction 
moved by the hon. Member for Preston, 
because it seems to me the House of 
Commons would be well advised if it 
considered this matter as one of principle 
quite apart from any other question, I 
prefer to argue the question from the 
point of view of what is best for the 
Government and for the transaction of 
the legal business of the country. I 
eannot help having a slight feeling of 
wonder as to what are the feelings of the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies in con- 
nection with this Debate. It cannot be 
seriously denied that the result of the 
change will be to increase the burdens on 
the country by some £7,000 or £8,000 a 
year, and I very much doubt whether the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies, when 
he moved in this matter in two consecu- 
tive Sessions, had any idea that the result 
of the Government adopting his sugges- 
tion would be to increase the burden on 
the taxpayer. I cannot help feeling that 
many people will think that the object 
which it was songht to obtain has been 
rather dearly bought. What is the 
principle for which the Government are 
contending ? If it be that the Attorney 
General and the Solicitor General should 
not take private practice, what is the 
meaning of the exception in the case of 
the House of Lords and the Privy 
Council ? I say, from the point of view 
of principle, when it comes to be examined 
into, it is an absurdity to suggest that you 
are depriving the Law Officers of the 
opportunity of making large sums of 
money by private practice, and also pre- 
venting a sensible amount of their time 
being occupied if these two tribunals are 
excepted. I happen to know where the 
suggestion originally came from. The 
President of the Local Government Board 
will probably remember mentioning the 
matter to me some years ago, and I then 
explained to him the opinion which I 
venture to express to the House to-night. 
It is a mode of selection which in my 
humble judgment would apply most un- 
fairly in the case of certain members of the 
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profession, and would defeat its object. | Attorney General; he had lost £2,000. 
Some Law Officers have been great | We know very well what was the class 
advocates before juries, some have been | of legislation then being framed, and 
great advocates in the Courts of Equity, | what were the relations between the 
and some have done a large and almost | First Lord of the Treasury and the 
continueus practice in the House of Lords | Attorney General. There was a Home 
and the Privy Council. What is ‘to be | Rule scheme then in preparation, and in 
the position of the Law Officers in con- | connection with that the hon. and 
nection with the House of Lords and the | learned Gentleman’s time must have been 
Privy Council? The House of Lords | fully oceupied. I certainly think that if 
sits four days and the Privy Council four | it had been then necessary to make this 
or five days a week, and I may be per- | change it should have been the result of 
mitted to say, with some little knowledge | the concentrated wisdom of the Govern- 
of the matter, that the work of getting | ment, the Government saying to their 
up and mastering a Privy Council case | Law Officers,“ It is wise that the change 
is not the least laborious part of our| should be made,” and the Law Officers 
profession. ‘The Attorney General and | taking that view. I confess it does en- 
Solicitor General will be distinctly at | courage us in thinking that the change 
a disadvantage in cases before those tri- | was not a wise one when we have the 
bunals. They may not, in the first place, | conviction that does not admit of any 
be accustomed to the practice of those | serious doubt that the best opinion that 
Courts, and, in the next place, they | possibly could be taken on this matter— 
will not have had the advantage of | namely, that of the Attorney General 
following cases up from the Court of | himself, is against the change, and against 
First Instance. From the point of view | the change when it was coupled with the 
of principle it would be better to say | condition that the Law Officers might 
that a Law Officer shall never take any | practice in two tribunals to the exclusion 
but criminal practice. The Attorney | of others. The right hon. Gentleman 
General is the director of prosecutions, | the Member for Bury has referred to the 
in the sense that he advises the Home |} increasing duties of the Law Officers of 
Secretary and other Secretaries of State, | the Crown, and I cannot help reminding 
and if he is not to engage to any extent | him that in 1872, speaking as Solicitor 
in private practice, I say what reason is | General, he defended the position of the 
there for picking out and exempting the | Law Officers taking private practice. 
two tribunals which involve the most; Sim H. JAMES: I was not made 
lucrative remuneration, and certainly in- | Solicitor General until 1873—the year 
volve not the least heavy labour, and in | after that. 

connection with which some Law Officers Sir R. WEBSTER : I am obliged to 
may have a large practice and others | the right hon. Gentleman for the correc- 
none at all? The history of the past | tion, especially as it gives the Chancellor 
50 or 100 years shows how essential it is | of the Exchequer an opportunity for 
to have a lawyer well acquainted with | amusement at my expense. The date is 
criminal practice to advise the Govern- | not material to my purpose. The right 
ment ; therefore, we have to face the | hon. Gentleman, however, spoke of 

| 
} 











question of the best way to secure the/ having to give up two-thirds of his 
services of the man who will command | private practice when he became 
the respect of the House of Commons | Law Officer. I say that if the right hon. 
and of the country. I had not the plea- | Gentleman found it necessary to give up 
sure of hearing the speech of the Attor- | so much of his private practice it proves 
ney General the other evening, but I | that he recognised the fact that the 
could not help thinking as I read it that public had the first claim upon his time. 
there was in it an under-current of regret | And I cannot help saying that the 
at the change to which he had been a| Government must have a very poor 
party. Iam doing him no injustice Iam | opinion of their Law Officers if they 
satisfied. No one who read the speech | cannot trust them to limit — their 
could have had any doubt as to what | private practice to an amount consistent 
was not in it. He said that he was in a| with the discharge of the public duties. 
unique position forthe six months during | I do not think anyone would tax the 
which he had previously held the office of right hon. aud learned Gentleman the 
4 
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present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with having neglected public business for 
private practice. And I do not for a 
moment suppose that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bury per- 
mitted private practice to interfere with 
his public duties. The fact is that if you 
‘annot trust a Law Officer to make publie 
business his first charge, he is not very fit 
to be selected for the post. The point of 
continuity in the offices of Attorney 
General and Solicitor General is worthy 
of more consideration than has been 
given to it. The last Government 
experienced the inconvenience — of 
constant changes especially in re- 
gard to the Irish Law Officers. They 
had, I think, four or five different Attor- 
neys General for Ireland. I cannot help 
saying that, having regard to the risks 
which any Attorney General runs when 
he is obliged to give up the whole of his 
private practice, the natural inducement 
to obtain judicial rank will have a serious 
effect upon the length of time during 
which a Law Officer will hold his office. 
Certainly there are few offices in which 
continuity is of more importance than in 
the case of those who have to perform 
such duties as the Law Officers have to 
perform. While I have disclaimed alto- 
gether—and do diseclaim—the idea of 
arguing the question from a financial 
point of view, I cannot help thinking 
that some future Law Officers will be in 
the position of demanding and of receiv- 
ing briefs in that considerable part of 
Government business which is now done 
by permanent counsel. I hope and trust 
that we have made our meaning clear 
that this is a matter which cannot be 
decided by any private bargain between 
a Prime Minister and an Attorney 
General. I hope the House will pause 
before it puts an end to a system that 
has now existed for something like 100 
years, and which in the past—speaking 
of the period from 1820 to 1880—has 
produced a series of distinguished men 
who have given their time and the best 
of their abilities to the public service. I 
hope the protest we are now making will 
not be forgotten, because I cannot help 
feeling, apart from personal considera- 
tions, that what we have to do is to 
adopt a system by which we can secure 
the services of the men best fitted to 
serve the public. 
Sir R. Webster 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Th »right hon. 


Gentleman the Member for Bury has 
stated the views of the Government with 
such force and ability that it would be 
impertinent in me to add anything to 
what he has said. So far from this being 
a new question raised for the first time 
in a new Parliament, I would remind the 
Committee that it was raised five years 
ago, and that the House divided on 
it as lately as in 1891, and though the 
late Government had a large majority, 
and though it is always difficult to obtain 
support for a proposal to reduce a Vote, 
the majority of the Government on that 
occasion was only 35, I think that was 
a clear expression on the part of the 
House of Commons that the change 
should be made. I must say I have 
some difficulty in reconcilizg the views 
of the late Attorney General with those 
of the noble Lord. The position of the 
noble Lord the Member for Paddington 
was—first, that the services of the best 
men cannot be obtained under the new 
system, because they will not be well 
enough paid ; and, secondly, that a charge 
of £9,000 or £10,000 will be thrown on 
the Exchequer in order to pay the Law 
Officers better. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: I said you 
would not secure the services of the best 
men, not because they will be badly paid, 
but because they will not have that 
great reputation at the Bar on leaving 
office which they possessed before, and 
because they will undoubtedly fall off in 
their legal skill and experience from the 
loss of that private practice which you 
propose to take away. 

Mr. H.H.FOWLER: That, of course, 
is a matter of prophecy on the part of 
the noble Lord. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: Not at all. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : So far as the 
facts go they answer the noble Lord con- 
clusively. He says we cannot get the 
best men at the Bar under this arrange- 
ment, but he admits that two of the 
ablest men at the Bar have been got. 
Then the arrangement has the approval 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bury, who was one of the ablest 
Attorneys General who ever held office ; 
and we have heard that Sir Horace 
Davey takes the same view. Without 
wishing to imply anything disrespectful 
of other counsel at the Bar, I would 
appeal to the noble Lord whether it is 
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possible to get four men of higher stand- 
ing and greater ability, and—to put the 
matter on the lowest basis—men who 
have drawn larger incomes from their 
professions ? 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: The At- 
torney General is not in favour of the 
new arrangement. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Attorney 
General has accepted the arrangement. 
The decision of the Government on this 
question was arrived at before any ap- 
pointment was made. The noble Lord 
gave us the opinions of two or three late 
Attorneys General, but he omitted the 
opinion of one, a very eminent Member 
of a Tory Government, who was after- 
wards elevated to the Bench. I mean 
the late Lord Justice Baggallay, who 
said— 

*“ Any Attorney General who wishes to fairly 

discharge the duties of his office must be 
prepared to sacrifice the emoluments to be 
derived from private practice, at any rate during 
that portion of the year in which Parliament is 
sitting.” 
That was in 1872. The noble Lord 
asks why we want to make a change. 
Because the conditions of public life have 
changed, because the work of the 
Attorney General has doubled, and 
trebled and quadrupled, and because the 
work which is thrown upon a successful 
advocate has increased. He says we 
“annot obtain the best men under such 
circumstances. He has been answered 
on that point by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bury (Sir H. 
James). The average income of the 
Attorney General from the State has for 
some time past been £11,140 a year. 
The headship of the English Bar, and 
the certainty of promotion to a high 
position on the Judicial Bench in 
addition to such an income will command 
the services of men of the greatest ability 
that the English Bar has ever produced. 
The late Attorney General spoke of the 
continuity of the office. Will he tell me 
of any Attorney General who, during the 
last 10 years or the last 40 years, has 
hesitated to accept one of the highest 
positions of the Judicial Bench ? 

Sir R. WEBSTER: Yes; the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bury 
(Sir Henry James). 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The right hon. 
Gentleman did not refuse the highest 
judicial office on the ground of the un- 
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certain tenure of the post of Attorney 
General, and I venture to say that the 
continuity of the office will be just as 
secure under the new arrangement as 
under the old one. I have no time left 
to go further into the question, but I 
should like to give one further explana- 
tion to the noble Lord, who has made an 
unfounded statement as to the Attorney 
General’s work. He said a large number 
of briefs would be received by the 
Attorney General under the ” new 
arrangement which he did not formerly 
obtain. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
Under the heading of what is called con- 
tentious business, and I make the state- 
ment on the highest legal authority. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: On the 
highest legal authority I contradict 
it, The same inaccuracy  charac- 
terises the noble Lord’s statement with 
respect to the fees. The fees are subject 
to the Treasury Rules. The noble 
Lord has said it is the duty of the House 
of Commons to secure the best men for 
the post. We _ believe we shall do 
that, and are satisfied that the Public 
Service will be best promoted by the 
course we have taken. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I think this interesting discussion 
may now come to an end, and I do not 
rise to continue it, but I think it is right 
that I should emphasise the statement of 
my noble Friend, that whatever decision 
the House or the Government may come 
to in this matter, it will not be binding 
on future Governments. It will be, in 
my Opinion, open to any future Govern- 
ment to take whatever step it considers 
proper to secure the highest legal ability 
for the positions of Law Officers. It has 
already been pointed out that the present 
Government, whilst nominally abolishing 
private practice, have left the most 
laborious and the most lucrative private 
practice still open to the Law Officers. I 
do not think that, after the declarations 
which have been made on this subject, 
there will be much object in putting the 
House to the trouble of a Division, and I 
would suggest that the discussion may 
come to an end without a Division. ‘ 

Mr. HANBURY : I beg to withdraw 
the Amendment, Sir. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: No, Sir; I 
think that, after the declaration which 
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has just been made as to the future, it is 
necessary we should negative the proposal. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, aud agreed to. 

Vote agreed to. 

8. £5,400, Supplementary, Supreme 
Court of Judicature. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Prestor) said, the 
Committee was asked to vote a sum 
which apparently ought to have been 
charged last year, and he should like to 
have an explanation of the item. 

*THe SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) 
said, the sum referred to was provided 
for in 1891-92, but not used in that year 
owing to the claims not having come in. 
It was merely a re-Vote. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
asked how it was that circuit allowances 
had been increased by £1,000? The 
complaint had always been that they 
were too large already. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, that the 
re-Vote arose in connection with the 
Winter Assizes. The matter could be 
discussed when the main Estimates came 
on. 

Sir R. WEBSTER inquired whether 
the £1,000 was an aggregation of the 
sum of £7 10s.a day. It seemed to be 
a very large increase, and many Members 
had objection to the allowance of £7 10s. 
a day altogether. 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: It is for 
circuit expenses, 
Vote agreed to. 
9. £10, Supplementary, County Courts. 
Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next. 


Committee to sit again this day. 


SUPPLY—RE PORT. 
Resolutions [16th March] reported. 


NAVY ESTIMATES, 1893-4. 

1. “That a sum, not exceeding £3,620,800, 
be granted te Her Majesty, to defray the Ex- 
pense of Wages, &c. to Officers, Seamen and 
Boys, Coast Guard and Royal Marines, which 
wiil come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1894,” 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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NAVY EXCESSES, 1891-2. 

2. “That a sum,not exceeding £62,088 10s, 8d., 
be granted to Her Majesty to make geod the 
Excess of Net Expenditure beyond the ordinary 
Navy Grants, for the year ended on the 3lst 
day of March 1892.” 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I 
desire to make a brief personal ex- 
planation with reference to the extra- 
ordinary attack made upon me last night 
by the Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir 
U. Kay-Shuttleworth), an attack which 
he prevented me replying to, by having 
the Closure moved when I rose to answer 
him. He accused me of ignorance, dis- 
ingenuousness, and incivility; and the 
reason why I appeared to have falien 
under his displeasure was, that I charged 
the Admiralty with taking the bread out 
of the mouths of the seamen and the 
fishermen, and with destroying the trade 
of those who work in the estuary of the 
Thames and the North Sea. I ventured 
to say that the Admiralty have done 
that, and I moved the reduction of the Vote. 
Well, Sir, I am here to stand up for these 
poor men who are not able to speak for 
themselves, and I intend to do so unless 
you, Sir, silence me, whoever happens to 
be Secretary to the Admiralty. I am sorry 
to have oceupied the time of the House 
with a personal matter, but I think it is 
a duty I owe to those men to explain to 
the House the situation in which they 
stand. I think it is very hard that a 
man, When he endeavours to serve his 
constituents in the best way he can, 
should be dragooned into silence by the 
Minister who happens to be in charge of 
the Vote in a manner that would be re- 
garded as brusque, if applied by Provi- 
dence toa black-beetle. 

*Tue SECRETARY to tue AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suvurrce- 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman has given 
an inaccurate version of what occurred 
yesterday. For instance, he omitted to 
state that he rose after the Closure 
had been moved by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and rot before. There- 
fore, the Closure was not moved for the 
purpose of preventing him from making 
any statement he desired to make. It 
was moved for a totally different reason. 
I certainly did point out that the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had done scant justice 
to the First Lord of the Admiralty in 
accusing him of having done nothing, 
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after a certain point had been brought 
before him by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber, when the hon. and gallant Member 
knew perfectly well that immediate 
action had been taken by my noble 
Friend. It was for this injustice of the 
hon. and gallant Member to my noble 
Friend that I ventured to take him to 


task. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) re- 
marked that an order was issued in 
October last at the Royal Naval 


Barracks at Plymouth stating that in 
future the uniform stick would be the 
one sold at the canteens for 8d., and 
that this stick was to be in possession of 
all ranks. He wished to know whether 
the authorities had power to issue orders 
of this description without first of all 
appealing to the Admiralty, and whether 
it was fair that a charge of 8d. should be 
made for a stick which would be very 
dear at 2d ? He should also like to know 
whether the men ought to be called upon 
to give up practically a day’s pay in 
order to provide themselves with an 
article of luxury of which they already 
had a specimen in their possession ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Ropertsoyx, Dundee): 
The question my hon. Friend has raised 
is a new one to me, but it shall be taken 
into consideration. 

Resolutions agreed to. 


EVENING SITTING. 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Lanp Tax oN SMALL PROPERTIES. 

*Mr. FRANCIS 8S. STEVENSON 
(Suffolk, Eye) rose to move the Resolu- 
tion standing in his name, as follows :— 

“To call attention to the variations in the 
incidence of the Land Tax on Small Properties ; 
and to move, That, in the opinion of this House, 
no increase of the Land Tax on Small Properties 
should be permitted to arise out of the reduction 
of valuation in the case of large holdings 
situated in the same parish ; and that the time 
has arrived when the whole subject of the 
incidence of the Land Tax in various parts of 
the country might with advantage be re-con- 
sidered.” 
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He said he would only address himself 
to the Resolution in a few words. 
Although the Resolution was divided into 
two parts, it would be found that one 
bore strongly upon the other. He had 
to ask the House to go back to the 
origin of Land Tax, to the Tudor subsidies, 
and to the Commonwealth monthly 
assessments. Both these included, to 
some extent, what was known as 
the quota system. A law was passed 
in 1656 by which the specified 
sum charged upon a particular county 
was 


Small Properties. 


“so levied on the genera! divisions, hundreds 
ridings, wapentakes, and parishes for all their 
real and personal estate.” 

This provision was re-enacted in subse- 
quent Acts. In 1692 real estate, 
offices, and personal property were under 
the head of this taxation. Offices and 
personal property gradually fell out, and 
the tax on offices was finally repealed in 
1876, that on personal property having 


been repealed in 1833. No proper 
Returns were made in 1692 for 
the purpose of valuation. The parti- 


sans of William were liberal in their 
Returns ; the partisans of the Pretender 
were niggardly. The centres of wealth 
and population were different then from 
what they were now. When, in 1798, 
Mr. Pitt made the Land Tax perpetual, 
the Commissioners were directed to be 
governed in their assessments by those 
made in 1692, and so it was that the 
quota fixed upon the parishes and places 
under the Act of 1798 was, with few 
exceptions, the same as that fixed at the 
time of William and Mary. The result 
was somewhatstartling. The new dynasty 
was in 1692 only four years old, and the 
tax was looked upon as a new and 
revolutionary one. And it happened 
that districts which favoured the House 
of Orange assessed themselves equitably 
and fairly, while those districts which 
favoured the Pretender assessed them- 
selves inequitably. There had, however, 
been no change from the assessment of 
William and Mary, with the result that 
some centres of population and wealth 
and agricultural districts at present had 
to pay more in taxation, while London, 
Lancashire, and Yorkshire, which ought 
to pay more, were exempted from paying 
a fair amount of the burden of publie 
taxation which, in equity and justice, 
S 
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they ought to bear. In order to show 
the need for a re-valuation as between 
diferent parts of England, he would 
refer the House to the evidence of Mr. 
Wood, Chairman of the Board of Inland 
Revenue, before the Committee on Agri- 
cultural Depression in 1836, and some 
eases of inequality of the incidence of 
the tax. Lewes, for example, ’ paid 
2s. 3d., while Brighton paid less 
than jJd.; Laneashire paid £20,000, 
while Suffolk paid nearly £50,000, and 
Norfolk £84,000 a year. Surely there 
might be a means devised of imposing 
the tax according to an ad valorem 
system instead of hard-and-fast quotas. 
He could quote other cases; but he 
thought it would be admitted, from 
the figures he had given, that 
the agricultural districts generally 
paid far too much. The Inland Revenue 
Report fur 1870 told them that— 

“ Through Mr. Pitt’s unfortunate resource of 
1798, perpetuating the assessment of 1692 (or 
nearly so), the impost has assumed a form which 
is almost grotesque, so great have been the 
changes, more especially since 1798, in the re- 
lative valuation of the different districts in 
which the country is divided.” 





And, again, it was stated that the Queen’s 
Bench of 1853 decided that the quotas 
for the parishes were fixed and couid not 
be altered. The Report went on— 


“ The parishes have to pay each its own rent- 
charge, and all that this Department has to do 
is to take care that they pay the proper amount 
With the mode in which they raise the money 
we have no concern whatever.” 

That, in itself, was an anomaly. Mr. 
Wood declared, in his evidence before the 
Court alluded to— 


“ The circumstances of Liverpool are these : 
The quota unredeemed is £99 and some odd 
shillings ; the rental isthe basis of the rating, 
and the sum to be levied in the £1 is some- 
thing less than one-third of 3d. annually 
and the consequence is that a rate is made, I 
believe, every three years, of jd. and 
the expense is probably three or four times as 
much as thesum actually raised, because all the 
forms of assessment of the Land Tax, all the 
duplicates, all the payments into the Exchequer 
must go on with as much regularity as if they 
were £100,000 per year.” 

Mr. Wood, being asked what objection 
he anticipated to the equalisation of the 
Land Tax, replied— 

“Tt may, probably, be argued that by the Act 
rendering the quotas perpetual as fixed in the 
year 1798, subject to redemption, an implied 
pledge was given that no alteration would be 

Mr. Francis S. Stevenson 
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made in the appointment of the tax on! the 
several districts and parishes, There is nothing, 
however, in the law which bears this construc- 
tion.” 

He went on to say— 

“There is one great objection to the altering 

of the Land Tax at present and equalising it~ 
that is the expense which it is apprehended 
might be thrown on the districts by taxing 
new valuations.” 
But this objection had been removed by 
the valuation of property made through- 
out the Kingdom for the purposes of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act and by the 
Returns forthe Property Tax. According 
to Miller, in his preface to his work on 
the Land Tax, published in 1849, and 
still a work which was regarded as an 
authority on the subject—- 

“ Although the assessments were originally 
calculated at a rate of four shillingsin the £1,to 
which all real property is now legaily subject, 
an equalised race of 9d. m the £1, even after 
deducting the amount redeemed, would produce 
an increase to the Revenue of 1} millions, 
Agricultura] districts would obtainan immediate 
benefit.” 

Of course, as Mr. Wood stated in his 
evidence in 1836— 

“ The law only affords protection from future 
assessments so faras regards the estates redeemed 
and exonerated.” 

Pitt, in moving his Resolutions, said 
much the same thing. He said— 

“If the whole of the Land Tax were to be 
redeemed, the only necessary to be provided as 
expressly as any legislation can guard is that, 
if ever a new Land Tax is imposed, it shall not 
be imposed upon those who have redeemed in 
any different proportion from that, or those who 
have not redeemed. It would be necessary to 
provide that the amount of what may have been 
redeemed shall be deducted from any new im- 
post.” 

In 1798 the Land Tax  yieided 
£1,989,673. Since that time the Land 
Tax redeemed amounted to £874,750 ; 
aud the present tax yielded about 


£1,000,000, the difference accounted for 
by the portion the tax relating to per- 
sonal property and to offices having dis- 
appeared, What he (Mr. Stevenson) 
objected to was that there should be 
taxes raised with the mode of levying 
which neither that House nor the Board 
of Inland Revenue had anything to do. 
That, he held, was an obsolete and anom- 
alous proceeding. It ought to be possible 
for that House to have something to do 
with the matter, and not leave it to the 
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Conrimissioners in their own localities, 
witihout any power of appeal as to the 
mode in which the tax was assessed and 
the mode in which the tax waslevied. He 
had ‘ventured to go into the quota system 
to slow the inequalities which existed in 
the present system. The tax on the 
small holders had increased owing to 
ciredmstances over which they had no 
control—owing to reductions of rent and 
consequent reductions of valuation. He 
had letters from various parts of the 
country which showed that the grievance 
was not confined to any one part of Eng- 
land. One correspondent wrote— 

“1 am a working shoemaker, having managed 
to save sufficient to purchase a small house 
and garden 18 rods in extent. The collector 
for this parish has demanded from me the sum 
of 9s. 64. for the current year, whereas I have 
only previously paid 4s, 3d. I have received 
no notice of the increase, being simply told by 
the collector that it was a Government affair, 
and that if I did not pay my goods would be 
seized,” 

Another wrote— 

“| have four cottages in a certain parish. 
The rents were £14 and the Land Tax 7s. 41. 
The rerts have been reduced to £10, but the 
Land Tax is raised to 17s.” 

In another case— 

“1 have eight cottages at £29 rent and &s, 4d, 
Land Tax. The Land Tax now £1 10s., 
although the rents have been reduced to £20.” 


is 


Another man wrote from Warwickshire 
that on most of the small holdings the 
collector had raised the Land Tax from 
6d. to 93d. in the £1 for two years in 


He added— 


* There are old residents who have lived here 
for more than 60 years who have never been 
called upon to pay more than éd. in the £1. 
There has been no fresh assessment in the 
parish.” 


succession, 


In most cases the difference was due to 
I hold 
extracts from the books of Land Tax, 
showing the difference between the pay- 
ments made in 1885 and 1893 in a parish 
of about 3,000 inhabitants. There had 
been a reduction on the large properties 
outside the town, but a considerable 
increase—in many cases a doubling—of 
the amount paid by houses in the town, 
which had not risen in value. One did 
not grudge reduction in the agricultural 
part, but one objected to the increase in 


the difference in the assessment. 


Cc 
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the small properties which had not done 
anything to deserve it. What he wanted 
to see was a fair assessment all over the 
country—and a regular assessment. The 
want of elasticity of the quota lay at the 
root of the difficulty. It would be said, 
no doubt, that there was power of appeal 
against unfair assessment. That might 
be ; but appeals from the Commissioners, 
so far he could gather, only 
carried against double assessment, 
or against wrongful assessment—assess- 
ment, that was, in more than 
one place. The power of appeal 
tothe Commissioners under 38 
Geo. HI., e¢. 84, was rendered 
nugatory, partly because the Com- 
missioners, Owing to their qualification, 


as 


5, 8. 


were necessarily interested — under 
present circumstances, and rightly 


so, in redueing the assessments on the 
large agricultural properties, aud were, 
therefore, compelled to make up the 
quota from other sources—partly because 
of the burden of proof which fell upon 
the person aggrieved, but mainly owing 
tothe fact that they were bound to re-assess 
it within the four corners of their district, 
which meant practically within the 
parish; whereas, if they had an ad 
ralorem assessment instead of the quota 


system, no difficulty would arise. He 
thought the House would agree with 


him that the settlement of William and 
Mary was indefensible, and that, at any 
rate, some alteration was necessary in 
the direction, if nothing else could be 
done, of an automatic system of appeal. 
The Inland Revenue Report of 1870 
said— 

“We believe that in the great majority of 
parishes the Land Tax has been regarded for 
the last 70 years as a fixed charge on property, 
subject to which it has been bought and sold.” 
What, then, must be the feelings of those 
who, having been accustomed to pay, say 
10s., had the amount suddenly raised to 
£1? It was clear that the whole system 
of quotas would have to undergo re- 
vision. The House had in the last Par- 
liament formally pledged itself to en- 
courage as far as possible the crea- 
tion of small holdings by the Small 


Holdings Act; but, as he had 
shown, the persons responsible for 
the assessmeut and collection of the 


Land Tax were doing everything they 
$2 
_ 
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could to throw obstacles in the way of 
that policy—a course of conduct which, 
in his opinion, should be discouraged by 
the Government and by the Board of 
Inland Revenue. This was a matter 
which had excited very considerable at- 
tention throughout the country. Re- 
solutions on the subject had been 
passed by various County Councils 
throughout the country. The County 
Council of Norfolk asked that the Land 
Tax should be remitted and returned, but 
that was the last thing in the world 
which he should advocate. What he 
wanted was that there should be a re- 
vision of the tax in such a manner as that 
there would be a fair and equitable as- 
sessment of the tax all over the country. 
He did not suppose that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer or the House would 
consent to part with such a valuable 
source of revenue as the Land Tax ; but 
if the tax remained, it was only fair that 
the agricultural counties, which were the 
poor counties, should bear the least of the 
burden, and that counties like Middlesex 
and Yorkshire, which were the rich 
counties, should bear more of the burden 
than they do at the present time. He 
was sure that every hon. Member, on 
whatever side of the House he might sit, 
would agree that that was a demand that 
was not at all extravagant or unjust. 
He did not suppose that this was a ques- 
tion which could be forced on the 
attention of the Government without 
careful consideration ; but at least he 
might be permitted to ask that the Go- 
vernment and the Board of Inland 
Revenue should give their attention to 
the subject, and that by some scheme an 
attempt might be made to remit the pre- 
sent inequalities of the tax and relieve 
the grievances felt by those valued and 
valuable members of the community— 
the small holders, whom it was the duty 
of the House to encourage, but whom 
the assessors and collectors of the Land 
Tax were doing so much to discourage. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.) formally seconded the Motion. 





Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, no increase of 
the Land Tax on Small properties should be 
permitted to arise out of the reduction of valua- 
tion in the case of large holdings situated in 

Mr. Francis S. Stevenson 
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the same parish ; and that the time has arri'ved 
when the whole subject of the incidence of ‘ithe 
Land Tax in various parts of the country milght 
with advantage be reconsidered,’"—( Mr. Fra ncis 
Stevenson, ) 


—instead thereof. y 


Question proposed, “ That the Words 
proposed to be left out stand part of; the 
Question.” 

*THue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Witiiam Harcourt, 
Derby): I have listened with great 
interest and instruction to the speech of 
my hon. Friend. He has given us an 
able speech on a very important subject- 
He has called attention to the great 
anomalies caused by what is called the 
Land Tax. He says truly that the 
Inland Revenue have no authority in this 
matter, and this House does not exercise, 
in respect to the Land Tax, the authority 
it does exercise in respect to other taxes. 
The real solution to the diffieulty is that 
this charge is not a tax, and has long 
ceased to be a tax at all. It retains a 
name which belonged to it properly two 
centuries ago, when it was imposed in 
the reign of William III. for the purposes 
of the great war. Since that time it 
has ceased to be a tax, and has become a 
rent-charge upon the land of the coun- 
try. That rent-charge has, no doubt, 
now become quite unequal in its incidence 
in different counties, but it is not a tax. 
I want the House to understand that 
perfectly, for it practically explains all 
the anomalies to which my hon. Friend 
has referred. I do not wish to rest that 
statement on my own authority alone. 
It has always been the view that has 
been taken of the Land Tax. We have 
the authority of John Stuart Mill for 
saying that the Land Tax is not a tax, 
but a rent-charge ; and that it is no more a 
burden upon the landlord than the share 
of one tenant in common is a_ burden 
upon another. The late Professor 
Faweett also affirmed that the Land 
Tax should properly be considered as 
denoting that the State has reserved a 
small share in the pecuniary value of the 
soil. If you bear in mind that view of 
the Land Tax you will see at once that 
it is not a tax at all, and you will under- 
stand why the Inland Revenue has 
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nothing to do with it. The charge is 
in the hands of certain Land Tax Com- 
missioners, who are appointed at the 
beginning of every Parliament by Parlia- 
ment itself. I do not know whether my 
hon. Friend and the other County 
Members are aware that they themselves 
may be said to appoint the Land Tax 
Commissioners. I believe most hon. 
Members are not aware of that fact. 
The way in which it is done is by 
sending a circular round to the Clerks 
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to the Commissioners of Land Tax, 
who submit the names to hon. Mem- 
bers for approval. I do not know 


whether my hon. Friend has received 
any such list of names. The present 
Commissioners were appointed in this 
way by the last Parliament in 1886, 
This is one of those obscure mysteries of 
the British Constitution which it is so 
difficult to explain, though, on the whole, 
it works well. To add to the anomaly, 
the Land Tax Commissioners, who govern 
the whole of the Land Tax, appoint the 
Income Tax Commissioners. ‘That is a 
fact which is not generally known. I 
receive every day complaints of the con- 
duct of the Income Tax Commissioners, 
with whom the Government has nothing 
to do, as they are appointed by the Land 
Tax Commissioners, who are in turn 
appointed by the County Members. Such 
a system, it will readily be seen, is likely 
to lead to anomaly. It has been sug- 
gested that a new Land Tax should be 
imposed on a different principle. That 
would be a great deal more effective. 
One of these days I shall be very happy, 
with my hon. Friend’s assistance, to im- 
pose a new Land Tax, but on a different 
principle, and that, to my mind, will be 
a great deal more effective than en- 
deavouring to tinker with this old Land 
Tax. We cannot equalise this old 
Land Tax; it is impossible. A great 
difficulty in the way of dealing with the 
tax is that half of it has been redeemed. 
What are you going to do with the Land 
Tax where the tax has been redeemed 7 
Besides, estates have been bought and 
sold subject to this charge, which, for the 
existing holders, is no burden at all. If 
a man has bought an estate and made a 
deduction of the purchase money equiva- 
lent to the amount of the Land Tax, of 
course it is nota burdenupon him, That 
burden has been discounted for genera- 
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tions, and, therefore, it is not a burden at 
all upon existing landowners who have 
hled the land—they or their forebears— 
for generations subject to a charge for 
this Land Tax. I hope my hon. Friends, 
who have great questions before them 
dealing with the burdens on land, will 
clear their minds on this subject, and 
not make demands which would be fatal 
to the true principle upon which land 
taxation ought to proceed in the future. 
When my hon. Friend directed attention 
to the question of quota, he touched on 
a sore point. We have a fixed charge, 
and the question arises on whose 
shoulders it is to fall. That is left to the 
discretion of the Commissioners, who may 
change the burden so as to put a larger 
amount on one man than he bore before, 
and a less amount upon another man 
than he bore before. I ask my hon, 
Friends to discard the notion of equalising 
the present Land Tax upon different 
parts of the country. That is impossible 
We cannot do that with the present tax 
We may set to work to impose a new 
tax which shall be equal over all part 
of the country, but that must be irre 
spective altogether of the present Land 
Tax. The Land Tax is a rent due to 
the State or Crown. Any Land Tax, or 
charge upon land of the character of a 
Land Tax, must be a new tax in addi- 
tion to the present tax. I de not know 
whether any of the hon. Members inte- 
rested in agriculture and landed estates 
are disposed to support a review of the 
Land Tax. I should not be sorry to 
review the Land Tax; but if I were a 
representative of the landed interest, that 
is exactly the thing I should not desire, 
because I do not think a revision of the 
Land Tax is likely to redound to their 
advantage. But the question of the 
quota is deserving of great consideration, 
I regard the Land ‘Tax as a rent-charge 
due to the State, and it is the duty of the 
State to see that it is equitably levied in 
the districts from which it is due. That 
is the real point which my hon. Friend 
has made out; and as regards that point, 
I think it is a matter that is deserving of 
great consideration, I daresay it would 
be a difficult matter to deal with. I hope, 
however, that my hon. Friend will be- 
iieve that I am not insensible to the case 
he has made out ; that he will be satisfied 
with the assurance which I have given 
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ou my part and on the part of the 
Government, and will consent to with- 
draw his Motion. 
*Sirn CHARLES 
{Gloucester, Forest 
has seen 


Solway White | 
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W. 
Dean) : 
the 


of 
one who in 
which I have the honour 
present grave causes of 
against the tax, I would advise my hon. 
Friend to be content with the statement 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
withdraw his Motion. The case is an 
extreme one. The hardship is great in- 
deed. There are not many Members in 
this House who know how extreme the 
pressure of this tax is in certain parishes. 
I will just mention one case which has 
come under my notice. There is a small 
parish about three miles from Gloucester 
which affords a striking and interesting 
case of the injustice done by the tax. The 
parish is inhabited by small freeholders, 
who were planted there by Feargus 
O’Connor, and these men—40 or 50 
in number—have had their assessments 
of Land Tax increased by more than 
double within the last year, after having 
remained unchanged for a long period. 
The House will see how extreme is the 
pressure of the tax on these small hold- 
ings. It is a great discouragement to 
these freeholders, and it prevents the sale 
of their properties, for there is no know- 
ing how the tax might be further in- 
creased in the future. From that single 
case the House will see how urgent is 
the need for redfess. 


*Mr. F. S. STEVENSON said that, 
after what had fallen from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the Forest 
Dean, he had no objection to the Motion 


to re- 


grievance 


of 


being negatived, on the understanding 
given by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that this matter would receive 
the careful consideration of himself and 
the Board of Inland Revenue. When the 
Bill which had been promised by the 
Secretary to the Treasury came on it 
would be possible to raise this question 
in another form with advantage to the 
country. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question again proposed. 
Sir William Harcourt 
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THE DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD. 
Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
said, the Government had assented to 
his Motion which stood on the Paper as 
follows :— 


“To call attention to the state of the law as 

to the Disposal of the Dead ; and to move that 
a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the sufficiency of the existing law as to the 
Disposal of the Dead, for securing an accurate 
record of the causes of death in all cases, and 
especially for detecting them where death may 
have been due to poison, vi-lence, or criminal 
neglect.” 
He would, therefore, say ouly a few words 
to show the necessity for this inquiry. 
There were 16,000 deaths every year in 
which there were certificates of 
death furnished, and 26,000 deaths in 
which the certificates were so loose and 
unsatisfactory that the Registrars were 
unable to classify them. There 
also 8,000 cases of so-called still-born 
births in which no certificates at all 
were furnished. Therefore, there were 
50,000 cases of death occurring every 
year in England alone in which there was 
not the slightest form of certificate. 
Under these circumstances, every Mem- 
ber of the House would agree as to the 
propriety of appointing the Committee 
which he asked for, and, as the Govern- 
ment had consented to it, he would not 
take up any further time, but would 
withdraw the Motion. 


Dr. ROBERT FARQUHARSON 
(Aberdeenshire, W.) said, he had in- 
tended to second the Motion. There were 
40,000 people smuggled into their graves 
every year without a proper investiga- 
tion as to the causes of their deaths. 
There was, therefore, a case for inquiry, 
and he thanked the Government for 
acceding to the Motion. 


no 


were 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


SOLWAY WHITE FISHING. 

*Sirn HERBERT MAXWELL (Wig- 
ton): I have to bring before the notice 
of the House a subject which I hoped 
might have been disposed of by answers 
to questions which I had addressed on 
more than one occasion to the Secretary 
for Scotland. The Motion is— 
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‘STo call attention to the Report of the 
Departmental Committee on Solway White 
Fishings ; and to move, That, in the opinion of 
thi? House, effect should be given to the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, or by some other 
means, to enable the fishermen to carry on an 
ancient and profitable industry without molesta- 
tion.” 

Unfortunately, the answers of the right 
hon. Gentleman to the questions which I 
addressed to him—while they show 
every sympathy with, and, if I may say 
so, an intelligent interest in the subject— 
convey, to my mind, the impression that 
there is in his mind no apprehension of 
the principal bearings of the subject. I 
preface the few remarks I have to make 
by saying they differ in one respect from 
Motions on this Order that are frequently 
brought before the House. Generally, I 
may say, Amendments brought forward 
that you leave the Chair, Sir, are con- 
nected with subjects affecting the 
coustituency of the Member who moves 
them. That is not the ease in this 
imstance, as not one of my constituents 
cares a snap of his fingers for the white 
fishing in the Solway, because, though 
geographically my constituency is within 
the bounds of the Solway, the mode of 
fishing to which I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the House is confined to that 
portion of the Solway which borders 
upon the shores of the counties which I 
have not the honour of representing. 
The general physical features of the 
estuary are tolerably well-known to 
Members of this House; it is a large 
expanse of sand at low water and a 
shallow muddy sea at high water. Within 
that area, on the northern or Scottish 
side, are conducted two industries which 
of recent years, and of recent years only, 
have come into direct conflict, and it is 
in behalf of the weaker party in this 
conflict that I now appeal to the House, 
and to Scotchmen in particular. The 
Solway, and especially the salmon fish- 
ing of the Solway, has been the subject 
of legislation, if not from time immemorial, 
at all events, from the time of the 
union of the two Kingdoms. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Scot- 
land (Sir George Trevelyan), in reply to 
a question I put to him the other day, 
seemed toassume that the Salmon Fishery 
Laws were inextricably mixed up with 
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the laws affecting the white fishing. I 
venture tosay that is not the case, that they 
are absolutely distinct in their sphere and 
operation, and it is only by the action of 





interested persons on either side—I will 
not specify who they are—that the laws 


have become confused in the minds of the 
public, and, apparently, in the mind of 
the right hon. Gentleman. The pecu- 
liarity of fishery legislation in the Solway 
is this: that whereas in most parts of 
the Kingdom the object of legislation 


has been to effect the utmost benefit, 
the object of fishery legislation in 
the Solway has been to effect the 


utmost damage to the property. English 
legislation has been directed in a hostile 
spirit towards Scotch interests, and 
Scottish legislation bas been directed, 


up to the time of the Union, in a 
spirit hostile to English interests. 
I am not going to enter—Heaven 


forbid that I shouid !—upon the vexed 
question of salmon fishery legislation in 
the Solway, but it is necessary to touch 
upon it at one point. By the Solway 
Act of 1867 it was enacted that no fixed 
engines should exist within the estuary— 
fixed engines, that is to say, for the 
capture of salmon. But there was this 
exception on the Scottish side whichan Act 
of Parliament could not touch—namely, 
those fixed salmon engines which fell 
under Royal Charter, Every fixed engine 
for the capture of salmon was swept 
away by the Act of 1867, and every 
fixed engine went off the English shore 
in consequence of ‘that Act, but there 
remained upon the Scottish shore certain 
fixed engines which were constituted by 
Royal Charter and by immemorial usage. 
There were other fixed engines not 
erected for the purpose of taking salmon, 
or, as they are known in Scotland, as red 
fish, but for the purpose of taking white 
fish, which include flat fish, whitings, 
haddocks, and so on. This industry, the 
‘apture of white fish, has been for many 
centuries the occupation of various com- 
munities along the Scottish shores of the 
Solway ; from time immemorial they had 
exercised the industry which, though 
humble, was a profitable one to them. 
It had been recognised by various Acts 
of Parliament. In the year 1705 there 
was an Act of Queen Anne recognising 
their right to take these white fish and 
making various provisions for their pro- 
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tection from interference. And the 
rights so set forth and defended by the 
Act of Queen Anne were further recog- 
nised and extended by the Act of the 
29 George II., c. 23. Now, no inter- 
ference took place with these white 
fish fishermen until the year 1877, 10 
years after the passing of the Solway 
Salmon Act. The means by which 
these white fish are taken is specially 
recognised in the Act of Queen Anne 
and the Act of George II., and they are, 
in fact, miniature fixed engines, minia- 
tures of the same stake or bag nets used 
in the capture of salmon. A certain 
proprietor, urged, I believe, by his tacks- 
man the lessee of the salmon fishing, 
in 1877 lodged an action for interdict 
against the white fish fishermen be- 
cause they were fishing with fixed 
engines which might, and sometimes 
did, capture salmon, though not set 
for that purpose, and were of a kind pro- 
hibited by the Act of 1867. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, in the interests of his tacksman, 
lodged an action for interdict in the 
Court of Session, and the Court of Session 
held that these paidle nets were fixed 
engines in the meaning of the Act 
of 1867, and as such were illegal. 
The interdict was granted, and cer- 
tain of these fishermen were pro- 
hibited from prosecuting their industry. 
Well, Sir, if nothing further had taken 
place, it might have been held that that 
was a hard law; that that was a law 
which extended certainly further than 
the framers of it intended it should go, 
because it extended to the capture of fish 
other than salmon. But the Court of 
Session took a very strong line. They 
subsequently appointed Inspectors to go 
down and see what the action of these 
fixed engines was. Undoubtedly they 
were fixed engines ; the local name for 
them is paidle nets. One of these In- 
spectors was directed to fish with a paidle 
net to see what the result was on 
these salmon, and what did he find ? 
He fished with one of these nets from 
the 21st September to the 10th October, 
1885, eight years after the first action 
for interdict was brought forward, and 
what was theresult ? Why, that this agent 
fishing one of these nets for 17 days, 
although he caught 28 stone and 11 Ibs. 
of white fish, valued at £1 16s. 6d.—a 
considerable sum to a poor fisherman—he 
Sir Herbert Maxwell 
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did not see one single salmon in that net'the 
whole time. That was not sufficient) for 
the Court of Session, actuated I kyow 
not by what abstruse principle of law, 
while.they granted the interdict against 
this improper mode of fishing as being 
prohibited under the Solway Act of 1867, 
they adopted the report of their agent 
and laid down certain limits within the Sol- 
way, within the estuary, where fixed 
engines are illegal, and they said that in 
these limits the fishermen might use the 
paidle nets. The position is clearly this : 
If the paidle net is illegal anywhere in the 
estuary, it is illegal because it is a fixed 
engine ; if a fixed engine is illegal in one 
part of the Solway, it is illegal in the 
other parts ; and, therefore, I cannot but 
think this decision of the Court of Ses- 
sion is incapable of being supported by 
any sound argument, and has resulted in 
much unmerited hardship upon a humble 
and industrious class of persons. In 1890 
a Committee was appointed by the pre- 
decessor of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite—a Departmental Committee over 
which I had the honour of presiding—and 
we went down and made a most minute 
inquiry—and I venture to assure the 
House a most impartial inquiry—intothe 
conflicting interests involved in that dis- 
pute. We visited the nets when they were 
fishing ; we took evidence from salmon fish- 
ers, from proprietors, from tacksmen of 
salmon fisheries, from white fishers, from 
landlords, from land agents, from every 
class in the community who could by any 
means be connected with the inquiry, 
and the conclusion that we came to unani- 
mously-—no question of Party _ polities 
was involved, for I remember the Mem- 
ber for North East Lanark (Mr. Donald 
Crawford) who sits on the opposite side 
of the House was a Member of that Com- 
mittee—was to the effect that a grievous 
injustice had been done to a deserving 
class of men, and that a blow had been 
inflicted —apparently unintentionally — 
upon a profitable industry. I am quite 
aware it is said that it would be im- 
possible for men to fish these nets profit- 
ably except on the chance of occasionally 
catching a salmon and thus infringing 
the rights of the salmon fishing proprie- 
tors. We inquired into that, and we 
found at one village alone, where 12 
fishermen were occupied in this industry, 
the returns of white fish taken for six 
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years varied from 287 ewt. in the year 
1886, which was the lowest, and valued 
at £215, to 880 ewt., the highest, 


in the year 1888, and valued at 
£465. Now I venture to say if 
you strike the mean between the 


£215 and the £465, and divide that 
between the families of the 12 fishermen, 
you have no inconsiderable source of 
income. The conclusion we came to 
without any hesitation was this ; that it 
was quite possible to carry on that in- 
dustry —that ancient industry established 
by Acts of Parliament and traditional 
in the district—without doing the 
slightest harm to any other farm or 
property or any other industry in the 
Solway. We made several recommen- 
dations, but I will not trouble the House 
by entering upon them just now further 
than to say that we recommended that 
powers should be conferred on the 
Secretary for Scotland to create a re- 
presentative Board, a Board elected 
partly by the County Council, partly by 
the District Salmon Fishery Board, and 
partly by the white fishers themselves, 
whose duty it should be to issue regula- 
tions under which this white fishing 
should be conducted, to issue a licence 
for the privilege of fishing, and generally 
to see that this industry was carried on 
without interference with any other 
more important trade in the Firth. That 
seemed to us to be a solution of the 
difficulty, not only just but acceptable to 
both parties in the dispute. We found 
that both the proprietors of the salmon 
fishing and the white fishers themselves 
expressed themselves willing to accept 
that solution. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretery for Scotland has said that 
this matter must stand over until the whole 
subject of the Salmon Fishery Boards of 
the Solway is overhauled by Parliament. 
Does he know what that means ? has he 
any idea of the complexity of the salmon 
legislation of the Solway ? has he any 
idea of the present state of the case ? 
does he know that now there is a most 
bitter feeling on both sides of the 
estuary ? does he know that the English 
fishermen obtain licences to fish, and 
carry on their industry in Scotch waters ; 
and has he any idea of the intensity of 
the feeling existing between the two 
sides of the Firth? If he has not, let 
me assure him that if he touches the 
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question of the Solway salmon fishing 
he will regret the day he was advised to 
do so. But this question, I maintain, 
ought to be dealt with quite apart from 
that of salmon fishing, which should not 
be brought into it at all, and I maintain 
that the Committee over which I pre- 
sided dealt with the question entirely 
apart from the question of salmon fishing. 
There are other questions which might 
be dealt with in the same measure. I 
do not know why this subject was not 
dealt with by the General Deep Sea 
Fishery Bill that has been introduced by 
the Government—why they did not deal 
with and provide for fishing in the 
estuaries as well as the deep sea. There 
is one provision in the Bill of the 
Government, which, I think, is specially 
fitted to deal with this question—uamely, 
the provision for District Boards or 
Councils. I have alluded to an elective 
Board dealing with the work of the 
Solway, but I am quite certain the great 
majority of the persons interested in this 
question would be perfectly content to 
place their interests in the hands of one 
of the District Boards provided for by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. Before 
I leave this subject there are two other 
most important facts connected with it 
that I wish to bring before the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman—one, 
which I had almost forgotten to mention, 
is as almost as vexed a question as that 
of the salmon; it is the regulation of 
trawling in the Solway. Trawling can- 
not be carried on in an estuary like the 
Solway without immense injury being 
done to other modes of fishing. I can 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that one 
of the facts that impressed my Committee 
most forcibly while in that district was 
the immense destruction of the fry of 
valuable species by the trawlers. It is 
quite true that some of the trawlers are 
careful to return the fry to the water ; but 
what is the use of that if other trawlers 
are careless in that respect ? and if there 
are no means of compelling them todo so 
the destruction will go on. I venture to 
say that the very slightest acquaintance 
with the nature of the fishing in that dis- 
trict will convince anyone the first and 
most important object is the protection 
of young fish ; after the fish have got to 
a certain size they will take care of 
themselves. The fishermen at Annan 
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have agreed amongst themselves to use 
a mesh of a certain size, but what takes 
place ? They use that minimum mesh, but 
fishermen coming from the other side of 
the Solway and other parts use the 
smaller mesh aud thereby destroy a great 
many young fish. ‘Toanyone who knows 
the district the provisiens relating to 
trawling are absurd. Trawling is pro- 
hibited in the Cree, but it is allowed 
in the estuary of the Annan, and there is 
an old grievance that has arisen from this 
peculiar geographical limitation. I am 
obliged to import into my remarks a 
little local colouring. There is one small 
species of fish in the estuary of the 
Annan which in pre-scientifie days was 
regarded as white fish, but it has now 
been announced as one of the migratory 
salmon species. It is known to Scotch- 
men as the sparling, and in England as 
the smelt. They were always regarded 
in my early days as white fis h, but 
undoubtedly they are members of the 
salmon family. They are migratory, and 
the result has been that since the passage 
of the Act of 1867 they have been 
claimed as the monopoly of the pro- 
prietors of salmon fishing, thereby to a 
great extent depriving a number of people 
of a means of livelihood. This sparling, 
or smelt, is one of the most valuable fishes 
we have. It is a most delicate and 
delicious fish, and fetches from 4s. to 6s. 
a pound in the market, but unfortunately 
it is protected by no legislation at pre- 
sent. There is no close time, and what 
I wish to urge upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man is this : that he will be conferring « 
great benefit upon the Solway if he will, 
first of all, adopt our recommendation to 
the effect that, although scientifically the 
sparling is a salmon, and, therefore, a red 
fish—that practically and commercially 
it shall be treated as a white fish, as it 
always has been treated. All the persons 
connected with the matter—the pro- 
prietors, the lessees, the fishermen, 
themselves, are all agreed, as will be seen 
hy the evidence taken before our Com- 
mittee, that there ought to be a close 
time. This fish ascends the rivers early in 
March ; it spawns in the tidal water, and 
is then practically unfit for capture. But, 
unhappily, it has then got into rivers 
claimed by lessees or proprietors who do 
not have an ——— of catching it 
any other time of the year ; therefore they 
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do their best to catch as many as possjible, 
The result is, that this valuable fish! has 
become almost extinct in the Annan; it 
has become almost extinct in the Nith; 
it is considerably scarcer in the Cree, 
and unless means are taken to preserve 
it—means which nobody opposes, for 
everybody is agreed there ought to be a 
close time from the Ist March to the Ist 
August—this valuable fish will altogether 
disappear from our waters. I would not 
have ventured to bring this matter before 
the House unless I had believed it to be 
a genuine grievance. I hope, therefore, 
the right hon. Gentleman will not put off 
action upon this subject until that illusory 
time when he believes he may take up a 
Solway Salmon Fishery Act, but that he 
will take immediate steps to bring ina 
separate Bill, or to favour a Bill I shall be 
happy to lay on the Table of the House, 
in order to protect a useful, an honourable, 
and a profitable industry. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN : The 
hon. Baronet began by assuring the 
House that he had no interest as a 
Member of Parliament in this question, 
and that it was not on account of his con- 
stituents that he took it up. Whoever 
doubted that—I do not know anyone that 
would—I should be the very last to do 
so, because the hon. Baronet has distin- 
guished himself not on this Committee 
only, but on another Committee, the 
Crown Fisheries (Scotland) Committee,by 
having vindicated in the boldest and 
broadest way the rights of the community 
against antiquated privileges in fishing. 
I am quite certain the only object with 
which the hon. Baronet has brought this 
matter forward is because of the great 
interest he takes in this matter of the 
white fish in the Solway, and in the wel- 
fare of a most valuable class of fishermen 
in Scotland. The hon, Baronet deseribed 
certain matters of which he thought J 
was ignorant in spite of the answers 
given in Parliament. I can assure him I 
was not ignorant, of them, but it was 
because I was conversant with them and 
others that I have been very anxious to 
deal with this question. The interests of 
the Solway and the Tweed I am satisfied, 
for the reasons which the hon. Baronet 
has given and for many others, can never 
be finally determined with satisfaction 
until both the shores of this river 
are placed under one authority and under 
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one law. The hon. Baronet gave one or 
two instances of the discrepancies in the 
law on the two sides of the Solway. I 
could give several others besides those 
which he named. There is a difference 
in the annual close time and in the 
weekly close time ; there is a difference 
in the size of the net, and there is the 
great difference of fixed engines being 
allowed on one side and not on the other, 
and the fact that summonses do not run 
in all the counties. It seems to me that 
these very great differences in the law on 
both sides of the water, which ought to 
be governed by the same law, are in 
themselves quite sufficient reason for 
looking forward to the time when this 
river may be put under the general law 
of the country, and I hope that country 
will be Scotland. I know something of 
the bitterness of feeling caused by the 
diversity of legislation, and the difference 
in administration of the law relating to 
this question of fishery in the Solway, 
and those who are interested in the fishery 
on both sides would be very glad to have 
it dealt with under one law. That is the 
reason why I look forward to the day 
when the Deep Sea Fisheries Act having 
been passed we may approach the ques- 
tion on the river fisheries of the Tweed 
and Solway. But that does not exhaust 
the question. The hon. Baronet 
given excellent reasons why there should, 
if possible, be some prompt remedy 
applied to the evils which affect the 
white fisheries of the Solway. I shall 
not eularge upon these evils, except to 
say that I am sure the sympathy of the 
House will be aroused when I tell them 
that in the course of 10 years of the 
comparatively small number of the hard- 
working fishermen who were employed 
on the white fisheries, no fewer than 46 
were put in the position of criminals for 
pursuing a business which they them- 
selves believed was their hereditary 
right. There is something really pathetic 
in several of these law cases which have 
been reported in the Minutes of Evidence 
and Appendices to the Report, signed by 
the two hon. Gentlemen opposite and by 
my hon. and learned Friend behind me. 
If hon. Members will look at the ease in 
which the complainant was named 
Mackenzie, they will there see that three 
hard-working men were sent to prison 
for two months for, as they show, catching 
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fish in the same manner as their fathers 
had caught them long before. This is a 
state of things to which, if an immediate 
remedy could be applied, the Government 
would be very glad to apply it. The hon. 
Baronet thinks that thai 
be found in the Deep Sea Fisheries Bill, 
and he likewise believes in the possibility 
of the Government bringing in a special 
Bill upon this subject. As to that the 
hon. Baronet has watched the proceedings 
of the House, at a late hour during the 
last two months, and he must have seen 
what the chances are of the Government 
bringing in a non-contentious Bill. 
At this moment, we have before the 
House a non-contentious Seotch Bill 
—a Bill that is to amend an Act passed 
by a gentleman who does not agree with 
us in politics ; a Bill called for by a great 
number of the burghs in Scotland, opposed 
by not a single Scoteh Member, supported 
by the ex-Law Officers of the Crown for 
Scotland, but which during the last two 
months has been blocked night after 
night, in no ease by a Scotch Member, 
but always by an English Member, not 
one of whom, I will venture to say, has 
the least idea of the contents of the Bill. 
I refer to the Local Loans (Scotland) 
Bill, to amend the Act brought in by 
Mr. Finlay, formerly a Member of this 
House. I think, after that, the hon. 
Baronet will allow the Government are 
not in a position to bring in a non-con- 
tentious Seotech measure, but what the 
Government are prepared todo is to con- 
sider any Amendment which the hon. 
Baronet may have to move on the Deep 
Sea Fisheries Bill, and if, on reflection, 
they come to the conelusion that that 
will meet the object of the hon. Baronet, 
they will agree to include the counties to 
the north of the estuary of the Solway 
in the South-West District of Scotland. 
In the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, over which the hon. Baronet pre- 
sided, a Board is suggested constituted 
out of the County Councils, the District 
Salmon Fisheries Board, and members to 
be elected out of the white fishing com- 
munity. I take it the hon. Baronet and 
his colleagues would be contented with a 
Board elected half by the County 
Council and half by those interested in 
the fishing district. That Board would 
have the power of passing bye-laws con- 
versant with the nature of the fish in 
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their district, an¢ I should imagine we 
could give them power to deal with that 
question of the sparlan or the smelt of 
which the hon. Baronet spoke. On the 
Second Reading of the Deep Sea 
Fisheries Bill, which I hope will be very 
soon, an hon. Member opposite has got 
an Amendment to extend that Bill to 
salmon fishing in the sea. That Amend- 
ment will be considered with great 
interest, and, for my part, with the 
greatest sympathy, and, therefore, if this 
Amendment is adopted, not as traversing 
the Bill, but in the shape of an Amend- 
ment, afterwards to be made in the Bill 
in Committee, then the District Fishery 
Committee will be able to deal very 
effectively not only with the white 
fishing in the estuary, but likewise with 
the salmon fishing as far as it is called 
deep-sea fishing. I cannot say more 
until I see whether the House is pre- 
pared to go with us, but we are perfectly 
prepared to make into one district under 
the Fishery Bill those counties which 
border on the estuary to the North. 
That is the only way I can possibly find 
to meet the hon. Baronet, whose labour, 
energy, and courage in these fishing 
inquiries entitle him to our gratitude. 
I earnestly hope, after the manner in 
which I have met him, this Debate may 
not be prolonged. 


*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): My hon. Friend, in intro- 
ducing this Motion, said he thought he 
was right in bringing it forward, because 
his constituents were not interested in 
any way in the matter. My justification 
for intervening for a few moments in the 
discussion is the fact that my con- 
stituents are interested to a considerable 
degree in what takes place in the 
estuary of the Solway. I desire at once 
to say that I recognise the spirit which 
prompted the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for Scotland to say 
he admitted the bitterness which 
existed between the fishermen who in- 
habit the Cumberland shore and those 
who inhabit the Seotch shore of the 
Solway. I am afraid that bitterness 
is very deep-seated, and, to a certain 
extent, it is justified. There are faults 
on both sides of this question, as there 
are in most quarrels, and those faults are 
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differences exist between the respéctive 
laws which govern the fishery on the 
north and on the south side of the 
Solway. My hon. Friend, in the last 
paragraph of the able Report which he 
drew up in March, 1892, pointed out 
certain of those differences, and, in ad- 
dition, there is the very difficult question 
of the fixed engines obtaining on the 
Seotch shore, and the fixed engines 
having disappeared from the English 
shore. But, Sir, I ventured the other 
day, in a question te the President of the 
Board of Trade, to suggest that there 
were three points upon which a solution 
might promptly be arrivedat. I acknow- 
ledge that the question of fixed engines 
is a very difficult one; that it will 
require some considerable time, a great 
deal of discussion, and probably a con- 
siderable amount of money will have to 
be spent before that difficulty can be 
solved. But there are three points in 
dispute as to which English fishermen 
feel very strongly, and which are really 
of comparatively minor importance. 
There is the question of the annual close 
time, the question of the weekly close 
time, and the question of the different 
sizes of the meshes of the nets. The 
Seotch fishermen use a net of 13 
inches from knot to knot, but the English 
fishermen are not allowed to use a 
smaller mesh than one of 2. inches. 
Then there are differences in the English 
and Seoteh close time, both annual and 
weekly, and, although these differences 
may be small, they are differences which 
cause a great deal of trouble, and I 
suggested to the President of the Board 
of Trade the other day that it would be 
very desirable if, without going into the 
whole question which my hon. Friend has 
opened up, some steps could be taken to 
solve these much smaller difficulties. It 
must be done, as it seems to me, by 
legislation, but I cannot help thinking 
that legislation upon a matter of that 
sort—where those who are interested 
both on behalf of the English and Scotch 
fishermen were thoroughly agreed, would 
be considered as non-contentious, and 
would oceupy very little of the time of 
the House. What we want is that there 
shall be uniformity, and if we obtain 
uniformity I do not think it matters 
very much whether we have a 2-inch 
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or 1$-inch mesh, or whether the close 
time {begins at 6 o'clock in the morning 
or 6jat night. I made that suggestion 
to the President of the Board of Trade 
the other day, but he did not seem to 
rise at it ; and I am afraid, also, notwith- 
standing the comforting words we have 
listened to from the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite just now, that it would be im- 
possible to briug this matter, in any shape 
or form, as an Amendment to the Deep 
Sea Fisheries Bill to which he has referred ; 
therefore, it would be impossible to deal 
with the Cumberland interests in that 
manner. But I do wish to press upon 
him as strongly and as urgently as I can 
that this matter is causing a deal of 
friction and unpleasantness ; it is most 
desirable in the interests both of the 
Scotch and English fishermen that it 
should be removed, and I firmly believe 
it might be removed in great part by 
dealing with those three minor points to 
which I have referred. 


Mr. MAXWELL (Dumfriesshire) 
would like to say a few words on this 
matter, which affected his constituency. 
He thanked the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Scotland for the intimation 
that he would look with favour on any pro- 
posal made on the Deep Sea Fisheries Bill 
for dealing with this matter. The question 
of white might not affect a 
very large population, but it 
question of local importance. The Solway 
had, from historical causes, been in an ex- 
ceptional position with regard to the 
fishing laws, and it had been exempt 
from those laws which prohibited fixed 
engines in estuaries in other parts of 
Scotland ; therefore they had fixed engines 
for both salmon and white fish. This 
right to take white fish by means of stake 
nets had been established in the clearest 
possible manner by a decision of the 
Court of Session ; but, unfortunately, the 
Commission appointed in 1887 ordered 
the removal ofa large number of these nets, 
and after that followed several actions 
to prevent white fish being caught by 
these stake nets on the ground that they 
injured the salmon fishery, and the 
contest had gone on till the present time. 
But the inquiry which the Committee 
presided over by the hon. Baronet (Sir 
H. Maxwell) carried out clearly demon- 
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strated that these stake nets used for taking 
white fish could be used, under certain 
conditions, without the least injury to 
salmon fishing, and they had indicated a 
way in which these stake nets could be 
licensed so as to free them from inter- 
ference by the owner of the salmon stake 
nets. Whilst he thought that some of 
the conditions in the Report of this 
Committee were much too stringent, still 
they indicated broadly the lines on which 
these licences might be granted. He 
thought the licences ought to be granted 
free to all the inhabitants of a certain 
district along the coast, and he expressed 
the opinion that the Committee proposed 
to be set up in the Deep Sea Fisheries 
Bill would oe a better Body for issuing 
licences than a Committee constituted in 
the manner suggested in the Report of 
the Committee which inquired into the 
subject. These questions of taking 
white fish with stake nets might very well 
be dealt with apart from the larger 
question of the Solway referred to by the 
Member for Penrith, and, for his part, he 
believed they might very well be dealt 
with in the Deep Sea Fisheries Bill. 


Voters. 


The subject was allowed to drop. 


ILLITERATE VOTERS. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) said, he rose for of 
calling attention to the Returns lately 
issued showing that there had been an 
increase in the number of illiterate voters 
in certain parts of the United Kingdom, 
and to ask for a Select Committee to 
consider the question. He said the 
question was one of very great import- 
ance. They in England were absolutely 
free from the system of coercion which, 
unfortunateiy, existed elsewhere. Indeed 
they had little to complain of in either 
England or Scotland at the present time. 
The percentage in England was ex- 
tremely small in respect of illiterates, and 
in Scotland the figures were even more 
satisfactory. But let them look to Ire- 
land. They knew that 21 out of every 
100 had claimed to vote as _ illiterates, 
It was impossible for him to say how 
many of these were really illiterates ; 
but the House might be interested if he 
read a few figures from districts included 
in the Return. There was one county, 
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that of Galway, where out of 15,000 
voters who eame to the poll, 6,705 
claimed to be illiterate—that they could 
neither read nor write. In Kerry there 
were 12,800 voters who went to the poll, 
of whom 3,800 described themselves as 
illiterate. In Cork there were only two 
contested elections, but the proportion of 
illiterates was large. They could con- 
trast this with such outlying constitu- 
encies as Orkney and Shetland, where 
203,000 voted, and where the very 
smallest number—only one, he believed 
—claimed to be illiterate ; or Ayr, where, 
out of 10,387, only 82 claimed to be 
illiterate. The same thing was to be 
found as regarded the remote parts of 
England 

Tue SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Manrsoripanks, Berwick- 
shire): I rise to Order, Sir; and I wish 
to ask, Is this question not covered by 
the Bill which the hon. Member himself 
has introduced 7 


*Mr. SPEAKER: My attention has 
only just been called to the Bill. I am 
clearly of opinion that the clauses of the 
Bill cover the whole subject of the 
Motion now before the House. 


Mr. R.G.WEBSTER said, he saw that 
quite clearly himself, but he would point 
out that he had not in any way referred 
to the Ballot Act. He had simply 
pointed out that this was a grave anomaly 
that existed, and he only proposed asking 
for a Committee to inquire into it. He 
had dealt with the clauses of the Bill. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: There can be no 
object in alluding to the subject of the 
illiterate voter except it be to secure his 
removal. That seems to be the object 
of the Bill, and I must, therefore, rule 
the hon. Gentleman out of Order. 





Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Supr_y—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS SUPPLEMENTARY 
ESTIMATES, 1892-3. 

Crass III. 


1. £1,130, Supplementary, Supreme 
Court of Judicature and other Legal 
Departments in Ireland, 


Mr. R. G. Webster 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 


said he would like to have some infoima- 
tion as to the cost of the registratian of 
titles in Ireland. He understood | the 
number of persons who registered titles 
was entirely disproportionate to the ex- 
pense of administering the Act, and he 
hoped it would be possible to give the in- 
formation. The last time he was in 
Dublin he was told the system was very 
unsatisfactory. Could the right hon, 
Gentleman give the number of persons 
who had registered under the Act ? 

*Tne CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): I have only to say, in 
reply to the hon. Gentleman, that I am 
not prepared with the information at the 
moment, but I will be glad to give it on 
Report. 


Vote agreed to. 
Crass IV. 
2. £102,000, Supplementary, Public 
Edueation, England and Wales. 

*Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston) said, he wished to call the 
attention of the right hon, Gentleman to 
some figures given in the Return supplied 
to Members of the Committee. He 
confessed he could not understand these 
figures as presented to them in support 
of the Vote. He had high confidence in 
the right hon. Gentleman, however ; and 
he was sure he would be able to give 
them an explanation before taking the 
Vote. A sum of £22,000 was asked for 
in respect of the scholars whose fees 
were remitted under the new system of 
free education. This meant that 
44,000 additional children had come 
under the free system. That was not a 
great addition. They had now an 
average attendance of 95,000. The 
figures as given in the Papers did not 
seem to him to agree. They did not tally 
as between the average and the increased 
attendance and the cost to the country. 
If net now an explanation could be given 
ou Report. The present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had said that the present 
Government had made the free system a 
reality, but there had been no short- 
comings or failures on the part of the 
late Government as compared with the 
present Government on this point. The 
Returns showed there had been a normal 
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increase in the free attendances under the 
present Government, but nothing more. 
The number of evening scholars was put 
down in the Returns at 65,000. He 
would like to know whether that number 
showed any great increase during the 
present year ? because this was one of the 
matters in respect to which the system 
did not seem to produce the results that 
might be expected. The great desidera- 
tum at the present time was a more rapid 
rate of progress in the evening school. 
[Cries of “Divide!” and “Order !”) 
Not atall. He wasstrictly in Order. It 
was the duty of the Committee to under- 
stand the figures which were presented 
in the official Returns, and upon which 
were based the Votes now before the 
Committee. 

*Sirn W. HART DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford): There are just one or two ques- 
tions in regard to the working of the 
Act of 1891 to which I would refer. I 
am delighted that the Vote under the 
Act is so large,because I had the honour of 
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passing it through this House. It was said 
at the time that cheap education would be 
spurned by the people, and that this 
scheme would be falsified. That has not 
been the case ; and what is being done 
under the Act is practically our (the Con- 


servative Party's) success. I learn that 


the average increase of the number 
of children attending has gone up 
from 30,000 to 120,000. That is, 


so far, satisfactory. But I would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
could give the Committee any informa- 
tion as to the age of the children enter- 
ing the school, whether they are chiefly 
infants or elder children, and also 
whether the increase in attendances is 
largely in the agricultural districts or in 
the towns ? 


*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, he would like to ask just one ques- 
tion with regard to a matter about which 
he had received complaints. He wanted 
to know what was the cost of school 
books, especially in voluntary schcols ; 
and perhaps the right hon. Gentleman 
who was about to reply would state 
what orders the Education Department 
had issued in regard to the cost ? 
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Tue VICE PRESIDENT or rue 


COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R.,, 
Rotherham): With regard to the ques- 
tion put by the hon, Baronet opposite 
(Sir R. Temple), of course, Sir, the 
figures in the Returns to which he refers 
are made up early in March, and those now 
before us to the end of the month. The hon, 
Baronet has dealt with the advantages 
we enjoy from free education, and that 
we do enjoy advantages is shown by the 
Return of average attendance. But 
surely the hon. Baronet does not say that 


there has been any shortcoming or 
apathy on the part of the present 


Government in the matter of the Act of 
1891. I hope it will not be taken that 
there is any shortcoming in the adminis- 
tration of that Act. The present 
Government has had this difficulty to 
face: We have had to administer the 
clauses dealing with free education, 
which came into operation in September 
last. That administration is one of very 
great difficulty, and I can only say that 
we are doing our best to carry it out 
fairly and to the best of our ability. The 
hon. Baronet has stated correctly the 
number of the increase that has taken 
place in the schools since the Act came 
into operation—since free education 
was granted. It is because of that in- 
crease that we ask for a Supplementary 
Vote. The right hon. Gentleman asks 
me to say a few words about the ages of 
the children. There is a great deal to be 
said with regard to the increase last year. 
The inerease in attendances in 1889-90 
was 35,000. For 1890-91 it was 
32,000; but during last year it sud- 
denly bounded up to 120,000, There 
was also a very large increase in the 
attendance of the older scholars. The 
120,000 general increase is made up by 
an increase of 58,000 in the infants and 
an increase of 60,000 in the older scholars. 
That, on the whole, may be considered 
very satisfactory. The increase of 
infants is larger in proportion than that 
of the older scholars, but the increase in 
older scholars is infinitely larger than in 
former years. The passing of the Act 
has had the effect of increasing the 
attendance generally of children up to 
the age of 13, but I cannot say whether 
the increase is greater in towns or in the 
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rural districts. The right hon. Baronet 
asked me a question that at present I am 
not able to answer, as to whether the 
increase was more in the towns or in the 
agricultural districts. It is in that 
respect that we have not yet got full and 
complete statistics of the working of the 
Act, but I hope that by the time the 
Estimates come on I may be able to give 
the right hon. Baronet information on 
that subject. A question was put to me 
with regard to the rule as to books. 
Well, there is no doubt that since we 
came to administer Clause 5 of the Act 
aad to impress upon school managers 
that they must, unless they wish the 
work to be done by School Boards, 
provide free education for those who ask 
it, the conditions under which free 
education is given have been matter of 
discussion between the Department and 
the managers. Amongst other questions 
the subject of books has come up. It 
is clear that in the Code managers and 
Boards are obliged to supply to children 
who attend the schools among other 
requisites books, and it is, therefore, clear 
that parents cannot be told that as a 
condition of their children entering the 
schools they must pay a weekly charge 
for books. Managers are bound to pro- 
vide a proper supply of apparatus, inelud- 
ing books, and they cannot compel 
parents to provide books either by 
periodical payments or purchase. But 
if a parent desires to buy the school 
books, so that they may become his or 
her property, there is no reason why such 
an arrangement should not be made. We 
have no duty to interfere with that. But 
free places must be unconditional, and 
must not depend upon whether the 
parent is willing to pay for anything. I 
can say, generally, that by degrees 
parents are learning what is their right 
under Clause 5 of the Act, and I hope 
the Department is doing its best to meet 
the parents without any hardship either 
upon Boards or managers by trying to 
bring about a reasonable agreement 
between the parents, who have the right, 
and the managers, who ought to 
endeavour to meet them as far as they 
can. 

*Mr. BARTLEY wished to say a word 
with regard to evening schools, This 
Vote was not only for day schools, but it 
had reference also to evening schools, of 

Mr. Acland 
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which he wished to know whether thiere 
had been a large increase ? 


Mr. ACLAND: Anincrease of £400, 


Mr. BARTLEY said, that was what 
he wanted to get at. He wished to draw 
the attention of the Vice President of 
the Council to the most unsatisfactory 
condition of this most important branch 
of our educational system. The night 
schools, which he had always held to be 
about one of the most important sec- 
tions of our elementary instruction, had 
from year to year been becoming less 
and less important. It was an extraor- 
dinary thing that in proportion to the 
enormous increase made in education, 
evening classes appeared to be getting less 
important and efficient. The number of 
evening schools 12 or 13 years ago was 
considerably greater than it was at the 
present time. In 1870, although there 
were under 2,000,000 day scholars, there 
were 2,504 night classes, with 78,000 
pupils ; but the last Report of 1891, 21 
years later, showed that, although there 
were something like 5,000,000 pupils in 
the day schools, the evening schools had 
gone down in numbers to only 1,388, 
with only 47,000 pupils. It must be 
clear that the condition of our night 
classes was a grave matter as affecting 
the educational efficiency of the country. 
There were something like 500,000 
children leaving the elementary schools 
every year at the age of 13, and of 
those only about 10 per cent. ever 
attended evening classes. He had spent 
20 years of his life in the Education 
Department, and he had no hesitation 
in saying that there was no part of 
the education of the child in a certain 
class of life more important than 
that received after the age of 13, after 
work had commenced. He did not sup- 
pose the Vice President of the Council 
was blind to this matter ; but whether it 
was that the machinery of the Education 
Department was of too rigid a character 
and not elastic enough for the require- 
ments of the different localities, or whatever 
the reason ws, the fact remained that in 
spite of all the efforts made to promote 
really efficient education, the period after 
13 was being less and less availed of for 





evening instruction. He had, years ago, in 














evidence given by him as to the working 
of the School Board system, stated that in 
his opinion it was more important to poor 
children to attend evening schools after the 
ordinary school age than it was for them to 
attend school between the age of 5 and 
13. If they could secure that all children 
devoted two evenings a week, after the 
age of 13, to some reasonable educational 
system, he was convinced that it would be 
an enormous benefit to the real education 
of the people. They must remember that, 
after all, what children learnt in ele- 
mentary schools was but the rudimentary 
use of the tools of knowledge, and that 
the learning subsequently acquired, when 
intelligence was developing, was of much 
greater advantage to them. He hoped 
they would all live to see the day when 
the great educational palaces they had 
built in all large towns would be bril- 
liantly lighted up at night, and would be 
used by older children for the purpose of 
obtaining reasonable and recreative educa- 
tion in night classes. If they could sup- 
plement the education of both boys and 
girls in continuation schools of an evening 
much would be done to make elementary 
education of more practical use, and to 
make it fit the wants of the people and 
train them for their everyday _ life. 
Therefore, without wishing to trespass 
on the time of the Committee, he hoped 
that the Vice President of the Council 
would be able to say a word or two of 
encouragement in regard to this impor- 
tant branch of educational work. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE asked whether he 
understood the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council to say that 
there were over 1,000,000 children still 
paying the school fees ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The number of free 
scholars last August was about 3,800,000, 
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and the number of scholars still paying 
fees in schools taking the free grant, and 
in schools not taking the free grant was 
somewhat over 1,000,000 — about 
1,020,000. With regard to evening 
schools, I quite agree with the hon. 
Member (Mr. Bartley) that we waste a 
great deal of our money unless we can 
carry on the education of our children to 
an older age. We are alive to the need 
for making a more elastic free evening 
Code to encourage an attractive system 
VOL. X. —_— [rourTH sEriEs.] 
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of evening schools. We propose to lay 
an evening Code on the Table, following 
the example of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, who laid one on the Table last 
May. I hope, when we have produced 
it, it will be found more attractive and 
elastic than any hitherto submitted to 
the House. Though there are only 
60,000 evening scholars now, we hope 
to be able to make provision next year for 
80,000, That shows that we are getting 
on. 


Vote agreed to. 

3. £30,000, Supplementary, Science 
and Art Department. 

Sir H. MAXWELL (Wigton) said, 


the only way in which they could 
estimate the results derived from this 
expenditure was by having regard to the 
artistic productions of the country. Well, 
the only result we had this year was 
the new coinage. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That subject 
does not come within the limits of the 
Vote, which has reference to grants for 
drawing in elementary schools, and so 
forth. 

Sir H. MAXWELL: AsIam aware 
that the Government are anxious to make 
progress with the Votes, I will put off 
my remarks on that subject until the 
Education Votes. 


Vote agreed to. 


4. £5, Supplementary, London Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH wished to 
point out that the total expenditure of 
the University during the year was 
£14,000, and the excess, together with 
the original Vote, would be more than 
covered by the increase of fees. The 
whole receipts amounted to £16,000, 
which he regarded as a singularly unsatis- 
factory state of things. Either the fees 
asked of students were too high or else 
the fees paid to the professors were too 
low. It had always been understood 
that the University should be supported, 
to some extent, by the State, and he 
desired to know whether it was intended 
to so arrange the fees as to carry out that 
understanding ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT regarded it as a 
highly satisfactory state of things that 
T 
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the revenue of the University had 
reached its present proportions. 


Vote agreed to. 

5. £250, Supplementary, National 
Gallery, &c., Scotland. 

6. £157,500, Supplementary, Public 
Education, Ireland. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): I 
think the Ist of October was the date 
when the schools were to be freed in 
Ireland. As there was considerable 
interest taken in the subject last year it 
would be interesting to the Committee to 
know if the right hon. Gentleman can 
tell us whether the school attendance has 
improved during the five complete 
months that have elapsed since the 
schools were freed? We have heard 
what has been the result of freeing the 
schools in England, and we desire to 
know if a similar result, or anything 
like the same result, has been attained 
in Ireland ? If the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary is not in a position 
to answer the question now, perhaps he 
will be able to do so on the Vote on 
Account or when the main Vote comes on. 


*Mr. J. MORLEY: The right hon. 
Gentleman does not ask an unreasonable 
question. He says we have had figures 
for England, but he forgets that the 
schools have been freed in England for 
18 months, whereas in Ireland the Act 
has only come into operation since 
October. We shall be able to give the 
figures relating to Ireland, I hope, on the 
Vote on Account or on the original 
Estimate. 

CoLtonEL NOLAN (Galway, N.) re- 
gretted that none of this money went to 
the best schools in Ireland—namely, those- 
conducted by the Christian Brothers 
The Irish Members were put off from 
time to time when they called attention 
to this subject, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary telling them 
that there was no immediate prospect of 
their wishes being carried out. 


*Mr. J. MORLEY: The enormous 
and complex question to which the hon. 
and gallant Member refers does not arise 


under this Vote. There was not time 
Sir J. T. Hibbert 
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between the passing of the Act of 1892 
and the closing of the Session to obtain 
from Parliament the money necessary to 
carry out the purposes of the Act. We 
resorted to such devices as we could so 
that the teachers should not be dis- 
appointed in the reasonable expectations 
they had formed of the Act. It is now 
for the Committee, by voting this sum, to 
make good what we did. What we did 
we were obliged to do in consequence of 
the action of the last Parliament. 


Mr. JACKSON: Was I right in 
stating the other day, in reply to a query, 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment, immediately the money was placed 
at their disposal, to pay the teachers the 
balance of the sum due to them on the 
capitation grant either before the 3lst 
March or about that date 7 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The right hon. 
Gentieman is quite right. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I had wished 
to say a few words on this Vote, but I 
will postpone my observations to the 
Report stage. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, the schools had 
only been freed since October, and yet 
the whole of the increase in the Vote was 
for the year. What did that mean ? 

Mr. JACKSON: A certain sum of 
money was due to Ireland, as a corre- 
sponding grant to that made to England, 
This is the sum that represents Ireland's 
proportion of the grant. 


Vote agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon 
Monday next. 


Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


REGIMENTAL DEBTS (CONSOLIDATION) 
BILL.—(No. 116.) 
commitTEE. [ Progress, 27th February.] 

Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Mr. HANBURY: This Bill was 


down for the Morning Sitting, and I ob- 
ject to its being taken now. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” 
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Tne FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopa tt, 
Hanley): This is a Consolidation Bill 
containing absolutely no contentious 
clauses. The late Secretary for War is 
entirely in accord with me in wishing to 


pass it. 

Mr. HANBURY: I cannot 
that view of it, and I must object. 

Mr. T.M. HEALY: Ona point of Order, 
Mr. Mellor, I should like to know how 
it is that three Orders of the Day have 
been put down in front of the ordinary 
Orders since the Morning Sitting? I 
want to know for guidance in the future. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: All Bills 
reached at the Morning Sitting are put 
down for the Evening Sitting, and re- 
arranged by the Government. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Sir, 
they ought not to be put as the first 
Orders. 


take 


not 


Surely, 


Question put, and agreed to. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (FISHING BOATS) 
ACT (1883 AND 1887) AMENDMENT BILL. 
. (No. 183.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 


Mr. C. FENWICK (Northumber- 
land, Wansbeck) : I hope the House will 
allow me to make progress with this 
Bill to-night. The Act of 1887 pro- 
vides that fishing boats used in trawling 
should, beside the skipper, have a second 
person on board possessed of a master’s 
certificate. This Bill only provides that 
other fishing boats of the same registered 
tonnage as the trawlers should also carry 
a second certificated person on board, 
The measure received the assent of the 
Board of Trade when the late Govern- 
ment were in Office, and has the full 
approval of the late President of the 
Board of Trade. 


An hon. Member: I object. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 
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BRUSSELS CONFERENCE (REPORTS OF 
INDIAN DELEGATES). 

Address for “Copies of the Reports 
of the Delegates of India at the Brussels 
Monetary Conference.”— (Sir William 
Houldsworth.) 


PAYMENT OF MEMBERS BILL.—(No. 224.) 


Order for Second Reading upon Mon- 
day 27th March read, and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES), 
Trave, &c. 

Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY reported 
from the Committee of Selection ; That 
they had discharged the following Mem- 
ber from the Standing Committee on 
Trade (including Agriculture and Fish- 
ing), Shipping, and Manufactures :— 
Mr. Macartney ; and had appointed in 
substitution : Mr. David Plunket (Dublin 
University). 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
Statute Law Revision BILis. 

That they propose that the Joint Com- 
mittee on Statute Law Revision Bills do 
meet in Committee Room B upon Wednes- 
day next, at Twelve o'clock. 

Lords Message considered. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee 
appointed by this House to join with the 
Committee of the Lords on Statute Law 
Revision Biils do meet in Committee 
Room B upon Wednesday next, at 
Twelve o'clock. 

Message to the Lords to acquaint 
them therewith. 


REGIMENTAL DEBTS (CONSOLIDATION) 
BILL.—(No. 116.) 


Considered in Committee. 
Committee report Progress ; 
again upon Monday next. 


to sit 


OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) 
(No. 237.) 
Considered in Committee, and _re- 
ported, without Amendment; read the 
third time, and passed, 


LAW BILL, 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY (No. 2) BILL. pecanggnnned rc the Duchy, selnting to the 
sume matter.”"—(Mr. Legh.) 

On Motion of Mr. Hunter, Bill to amend the 

Law relating to the Liability of Employers for PARLIAMENTARY ELECTORS. 


injury to the workmen, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Hunter, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Philip Address for “ Return from the Counties 


Stanhope, Mr. Cremer, Mr. nealing am and Boroughs of England and Wales, 
4 or, Mr. S: el Evans, . we - . = 
Mr. Brunner, Mr. Samuel Evans, Mr. Lloy: showing the several classes of Electors 
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George, Mr. Crombie, and Mr. Dalziel. h ‘sting Parli ss Ma 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 264. ] a Se — iamentary Registers, 
under the following heads :-— / 
Electors, England and Wales. Ea 
MEDICAL COUNCILS. Analysis of Register. zt 
Accounts presented,—for 1892, of the Counties. = ( 
General Medical Council, Branch Constituency ; Ownership Electors ; 2 ; 
Councils, aud of the Dental Registration | Occupiers ; Lodgers ; Total. 3 
eed [by Act]; to lie upon the Boroughs. . ti 
‘ Constituency ; Occupiers ; Freemen, $ , 
HASCHISCH (COMMERCIAL, No. 4, 1893). Se.; Letgue; Temi. — (Ar. Pailp 2 C 
Stanhope.) . f 
Copy presented,—of Reports from Her s . 
Majesty's Represeutatives in Egypt, 3 A 
Greece, and Turkey on the regulations ADJOURNMENT 3 ss 
affecting the importation and sale of ; accenaia <« b 
Haschisch [by Command]; to lie upon Motion made, and Question proposed, Soh 
the Table. “That this House do now adjourn.” > 
SUSPENSION OF THE TWELVE o0’CLOcK Md 
IRISH LAND COMMISSION (AGRI- Roe > 
CULTURAL DEPARTMENT). Tue P \TRONAGE ECRETARY 3 
: ‘ HE Ps NAGE SECRETA S 
Copy presented, —of Return of Average ro tHE TREASURY (Mr. Marsort« S 
Prices of Agricultural Produce in the] ...K. Berwickshire) aid adn ie s 
Provinces and for the whole of Ireland]... a ee : : , = th 
for the years 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890, give notice that it is the intention , ot 
) I. , . ‘ 
1891, and 1892 respectively. March of the Government to move the . th 
1893 [by Command] ; to lie upon the | S¥spension of the Twelve o’Clock Rule $sT 
Table. on Monday for the purpose of Supply, > iH 
If Supply is finished before 12 o’clock cin 
DUCHY OF LANCASTER (JUSTICES OF it is proposed to proceed with the Em- in the 
THE PEACE). ployers’ Liability Bill. z 
Address for “Return of the Memo- Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): a 6) 
‘ , - ey ° 4 ° ’ ay ‘ . 
randum of the Chancellor of the Duchy Nothing will be proceeded with after 12 ® me 
“~sotak 


of Lancaster, made in the year 1870, and | (s.)56; except Supply ? s 
aie 





of the Letter addressed by him to the 
Lord Lieutenant in April of that year, Mr. MARJORIBANKS: No, ex- lab 
with reference to the nomination of cept the Committee of Ways and ye 
Justices of the Peace for the county | yoons be. 
: ' ” - mu 

palatine of Lancaster : 

Moti . to t 
“Of the Correspondence on the sub- ation egpend te ex} 
ject between the present Chancellor of House adjourned at ten minutes after ane 
the Duchy and the Lord Lieutenant :” Twelve o'clock till Monday next, had 
“And, of the Memorandum of the a 
present month, signed by the present - 
J 
thai 


y 








«in Asterish (“) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 20th March 1893. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR 
IRELAND. 

Lord Ffrench (Claim to vote for Repre- 
sentative Peers for Ireland)—Ordered 
and Directed, That a Certificate be sent 
by the Clerk of the Parliaments to the 
Clerk of the Crown in Ireland, stating 
that the Lord Chancellor of the United 
Kingdom has reported to the House of 
Lords that the right of the Lord Ffrench 
to vote at the elections of Representative 
Peers for Ireland has been established to 
the satisfaction of him the said Lord 
Chancellor ; and that the House of Lords 
has ordered such report to be sent to the 
said Clerk of the Crown in Ireland : 
And it is hereby also Ordered, That the 
said Report of the said Lord Chancellor 
be sent to the Clerk of the Crown in 
Ireland. 


The Lord Dunsany—Took the Oath. 


TRINIDAD JUDICIAL 
COMMISSION, 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS, 


Tue Eart or STAMFORD asked 
the Seeretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he would lay on the Table of 
the House the iate Report of the 
Trinidad Judicial Iuquiry Commission ¢ 
He claimed their Lordships’ indulgence 
in doing so, in the first place,as addressing 
the House for the first time, and, next, as 
rising with a certain feeling of emotion 
in a place in Parliament which had been 
so long and so sadly silent and untenanted. 
His predecessor had never been able to 
take part in the Councils of the House, 
and had entailed upon him a burden of 
labour and sorrow which had required a 
year or two to surmount ; though it must 
be added he was one in whom there was 
much to respect and love. With regard 
to the question he now asked he might 
explain that he had an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the West Indian Colonies. It 
had fallen to his lot for six years to earn 
his livelihood in one of those Colonies, 
and during that time he had frequent 
opportunities of visiting the islands of 
that group. The educational profession 
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might have its disadvantages, but it had 
certain well - defined compensations, 
among them being liberal holidays. He 
was well acquainted, therefore, with, and 
felt an especially deep interest in, 
Trinidad. Since leaving the West 
Indies, 10 years ago, he had been in 
constant correspondence with friends in 
those colonies, and was fully alive to the 


course of events out there. Complaints 
were made of the administration of 
justice in Trinidad as long ago as 


September, 1887, when its Chamber of 
Commerce petitioned for an inquiry into 
the matter, but no notice was taken of 
their Petition. Three years later a Com- 
mittee, appointed by a public meeting in 
Tobago, which was annexed to the 
Colony of Trinidad, petitioned to the 
same effect, but again no substantial 
notice was taken. At last, in June, 1891, 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council revised a decision of the Supreme 
Court of Trinidad, and then publie 
attention was necessarily called to the 
administration of justice in that Colony. 
In November of the same year the Legisla- 
tive Council of Trinidad and Tobago 
requested the Governor to bring about 
what they termed a full and inde- 
pendent inquiry by Commissioners uncon- 
nected with the Colony. That request 
received immediate attention. Two Com- 
missioners of acknowledged impartiality 
and ability were sent out, and they reported 
in the middle of last year. They found, 
as stated in their Report, that the com- 
plaints of the administration of justice 
were to a considerable extent well- 
founded ; they stated, too, that confidence 
did not exist in the Supreme Court and 
its chief; and they found that perverse 
disregard of the facts of the cases and of 
the law had been manifested. In bring- 
ing this matter forward the position had 
been rendered rather difficult by the fact 
that the Chief Justice, who was one of 
the Law Officers chiefly implicated, had 
since died, and he felt the greatest re- 
luctance in saying anything which would 
in the least degree wound the feelings of 
the living. But it appeared, as far as he 
could learn, that injury had been done ; 
that the majesty of the law had been 
thereby impaired ; and he felt that the 
sense of public duty and the public wel- 
fare must be preferred to any individual 
sentiment. But he was glad to be able 
to quote the words of the Commissioners 
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with regard to the Chief Justice him- 
self— 

“We do not attribute to him unworthy 

motives or doubt that he was actuated by 
a desire to do justice.” 
The Chief Justice had had a long and 
distinguished career, and had rendered 
good service to his country in other 
places, and he felt therefore that they 
should be very tender indeed to those 
last passages of his life. Still, public 
feeling had been exasperated in the West 
Indies. The West Indies were once the 
centre of our great colonial interests, the 
scene of our first attempt at tropical 
colonisation, the scene of the first great 
moral victory over slavery ; anda feeling 
of pride in their past history remained 
among the people there. Still much 
sentimental attachment existed towards 
England, although as regarded material 
interests there was perhaps more to draw 
them to the great Republic which was 
nearer to them than England, and which 
was perhaps more closely connected with 
them by ties of commerce. In more than 
one West Indian Colony, even at the time 
he was there, separation was publicly 
spoken of. The phrase was used that 
“England was uo more the mother 
country ; she was only a step-mother ;” 
and he could not help regretting that any 
inaction on the part of England should 
tend to the further development of such 
a feeling. The West Indian Colonies 
had great possibilities ; and if they were 
to remain ours we must look to it that we 
so dealt with them that our name should 
be respected there. The other colonies were 
watching our treatment of even these poor 
despised West Indies with keen interest, 
and if justice, as he had tried to point 
out, had fallen into disrepute there, if 
they saw that we were desirous of doing 
justice in every part of Her Majesty's 
Dominions, the respect which the Go- 
vernment of England commanded would 
be more firmly established. For those 
reasons he had ventured to bring forward 
the subject, and he begged to ask the 
noble Marquess the question which stood 
in his name. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tne COLONIES (The Marquess of 
Ripon) : My Lords, there is no objection 
to lay the Report of this Commission 
upon the Table. It is a bulky document, 
and I would suggest it should not neces- 
sarily be printed and circulated to your 


The Earl of Stamford 
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Lordships. A copy of it can be laid on 
the Table and also placed in the Library, 
I should think that would meet the re- 
quiremeuts of the noble Earl and the 
demands of the case. The noble Earl 
seemed to imply that there had been 
some unnecessary and even improper 
delay in dealing with the complaints 
which were made of the administration 
of justice in Trinidad. As far as I know, 
I do not think that charge can be sus- 
tained. The occurrences took place in 
the time of my noble Friend opposite 
(Lord Knutsford) ; but as far as I am 
acquainted with these transactions, I do 
not think any charge can be made against 
him of having disregarded the interests 
of the administration of justice in 
Trinidad. The noble Earl must recollect 
it is always a very serious thing to enter- 
tain charges against the Judges of Her 
Majesty’s Courts ; but as soon as those 
charges presented sufficient ground for 
action, I think action was taken ; and, 
as the neble Earl has himself admitted, 
the persons appointed to conduct the 
inquiry were men of the highest ability 
and impartiality, and they have made a 
valuable Report, which, as I have said, I 
shall be happy to place on the Table of 
the House. I quite understand the noble 
Earl's feeiing of reluctance to approach 
this question under the sad cireum- 
stances of the death of the late Chief 
Justice ; and like him I am glad to have 
the opportunity of acknowledging the 
earlier services of Sir John Gorrie, 
although the Report shows that he fell 
into error in the latter part of his career. 
With regard to the state of affairs in 
Trinidad and the composition of the 
Supreme Court, two of the Judges, Sir 
John Gorrie and another, have ceased to 
be members of that Court; and the third 
gentleman, against whom no complaints 
whatever were established, I have removed 
to another colony in which an opening 
that was perhaps better suited to him pre- 
sented itself. The Court is now newly 
constituted, and i have had the good 
fortune to secure for the office of Chief 
Justice a distinguished Colonial Judge, 
Sir John Goldney. I know he is devoting 
himself, with zeal and activity, to the 
reconstitution of the judicial administra- 
tion of the Colony, and I have no doubt 
to the restoration of the character of the 
Court with regard to any matters in 
which it may have been impaired. I 
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think I may safely assure the noble Earl 
and your Lordships that there is good 
hope that any evils which may have 
grown up there will shortly be removed. 

Lorp KNUTSFORD it 


hardly necessary, after the statement of 


said was 
the noble Marquess, for him to make any 
remarks as to charges of inaction which 
It 


was perfectly true that vo action was 


had been brought against himself. 


taken on the first complaints that were 
made, and it was equally true that no 
taken the 
But 


it was not to be supposed that no steps 


substantial action was in 


Colony upon the second complaint. 


were taken to test the accuracy of the 
representations which were made, and to 
see how far any substantial grievance 
could be removed. Inquiries were insti- 
tuted and facts were brought before him, 
and Reports from the Governor; but, 
after careful investigation, he came to the 
conclusion that it was not his duty at 
that time to interfere. It was, in his 
opinion, in the highest degree undesir- 
able that the Executive should dircetly 
interfere with the Judiciary, except 


in very special cases, where but for 
such interference the administration of 
justice would be clearly diseredited. He 


might remind the noble Lord that the 
Secretary of State could take no initia- 
tive step towards himself removing a 
Judge. There were well-defined and 
well-recognised modes for taking action in 
such matters inthe Colony, and it was very 
undesirable that the Colonial Office should 
interfere where the colonists themselves 
had not taken those steps. He theught 
that he was only expressing the feeling of 
the House when he said that they were 
glad to have the assistance of the noble 
Earl who had brought this subject under 
their notice, and who was so thoroughly 
qualified to speak upon matters of 
interest to our colonies, 


Tue Eart or STAMFORD thanked 
the noble Marquess and the noble Lord 
for their satisfactory replies, and begged 
to move that the Report be laid on the 
Table of the House. 


Moved, “ That the Report be laid on 
the Table of the House.”"—( The Earl of 


Stamford.) 


Motion agreed to. 


{20 Marcn 1893} 
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STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS. 

Message from the Commons that they 
have ordered that the Select Committee 
appointed by them to join with a Com- 
mittee of their Lordships on Statute Law 
Revision Bills do meet the Committee 
appointed by their Lordships in Com- 
mittee Room B. on Wednesday next, at 
Twelve of the clock, as desired by their 
Lordships. 


LAW OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; Read 14, 
and to be printed. (No. 42.) 


HOUSE OF LORDS OFFICES. 
First Report from the Select Com- 
mittee, considered (according to order), 
and agreed to. 


BILLS OF SALE BILL, [H.L.) (No. 7.) 
Read 3* (according to order), and 


passed, and sent to the Commons. 
House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o'clock, till To-morrow. 
a quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 20th March 1898. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS, 


LONDON IMPROVEMENTS 
Order). 
SECOND READING, 


Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : It is 
proposed to postpone this Bill, and I 
desire to ask you, Sir, a question upon it 
on a point of Order. I wish to know in 
the first place whether, if I make an 
observation on the question of postpone- 
ment, I shall lose my right to speak on 
the Second Reading when it comes on ? 
Secondly, as it is questionable whether 
the Bill complies with the Standing 
Orders and can be brought on at all as a 
Private Bill, I wish to know if a 
Member will be precluded from taking 
objection on this ground through having 
assented to the postponement of the 
Second Reading to-day ? 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: The question of 
locus standi could not be raised now ; 
and as to the hon. Member’s second 
point, he may speak on the question of 
postponement, but not as to the merits of 
the Bill. 

Mr. KIMBER : Then, on the ques- 
tion of postponement, a great number of 
Members take an interest in the Bill. 
They do not object to the postponement, 
as they wish to suit the convenience of a 
right hon. Gentleman whose convenience 
everyone would wish to suit—namely, 
the Member for the University of London 
(Sir J. Lubbock). It is proposed to 
postpone the Second Reading to the 
l4th April, which is a Friday, and if 
the Prime Minister makes the same 
Motion with regard to business after 
Easter as that in force now the sitting 
will commence at 2 o'clock, which 
will be an exceedingly inconvenient hour 
for many Members who take an interest 
in the Bill, and who are prepared to 
speak on it. When I was informed by 
the agents of the London County Council 
of the intended Motion for postponement, 
I was told further that if we found it in- 
convenient to take the discussion at the 
commencement of a Morning Sitting the 
promoters of the Bill would assent to a 
further adjournment to a day that would 
be convenient. On that understanding 
I, for one, assent to the postponement. 


Mr. M‘LAGAN (Linlithgow) : That 


is agreed to. 





Second Reading deferred till Friday, 


14th April, 
QUESTIONS. 





EDUCATION GRANTS FOR FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES, 

CotoneEL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether, having 
regard to the fact that the maximum 
grant awarded by the Education De- 
partment to evening schools for success- 
ful students in French or German is 3s. 
per head, while the subsidy paid through 
the Science and Art Department to 
evening classes for successful students in 
science, such as geology or biology, is at 
the rate of £2 for a pass in the ele- 
mentary stage, he is prepared to recom- 
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mend such grants from Imperial sources 
as will encourage teachers and students 
to give equal prominence to the study of 
foreign languages as to the various sub- 
jects of the science and art syllabus, and 
thus, at the same time, afford an example 
to the organisers of classes under the 
Technical Instruction and Local Taxa- 
tion Act ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): The grants paid from Im- 
perial sources to evening schools under 
the Education Department are on a 
quite different scale and footing from 
those paid to science schools under the 
Science and Art Department. Iam not 
prepared to recommend an addition to 
Imperial taxation by an increase in the 
seale of grants from the Education De- 
partment. The Vote for the Science 
and Art Department is restricted to cer- 
tain definite purposes, among which in- 
struction in modern languages is not in- 
cluded. The hon. Member is, of course, 
aware that the funds under control of 
Local Authorities under the Local Taxa- 
tion (Customs and Excise) Act may be 
applied to such instruction, and I am glad 
to say that many Local Authorities are 
applying them. It may be hoped that 
where there are considerable grants for 
science from the Central Authority the 
Local Authority will specially consider 
the case of modern languages. 


IMPERIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Cotoyne. HOWARD VINCENT : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council en Education 
whether he will consider the advisability 
of instituting scholarships from Imperial 
sources, whereby a limited number of 
teachers could, by residence abroad, 
become competent teachers of foreign 
languages in our Normal Colleges and 
Technical Institutes ; and whether he is 
aware that such travelling scholarships 
have existed for some years in France 
and Germany, so that French and 
German students reside in England in 
order to become competent Professers of 
English, and are then engaged in French 
and German schools ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I am aware that 
travelling scholarships of the kind 
mentioned exist in France and Germany 
with great advantage to the teaching of 
English in these countries. In_ this 











Carlisle 


country, the only class of teachers under 
Government supervision are those em- 
ployed in, or being trained for employ- 
ment in, public elementary schools, A 
provision was arranged some months 
ago, and has been inserted in the New 
Code, by which students in training 
colleges may, after two years’ training 
in the college, receive a third year’s 
training which may be taken abroad, 
and for which their training coilege may 
receive an Imperial grant. Such ad- 
ditional training will be recognised by a 
special entry on their certificates. 
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CIVIL SERVICE PROMOTION, 
Sir FREDERICK DIXON-HART- 
LAND (Middlesex, Uxbridge): I beg 


to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 


whether several Civil Service writers 
over 50 years of age, who had no 


previous Naval or Military service, have 
been recently promoted to the class of 
abstractors ; and, if whether the 
same privilege can be accorded to other 
writers over 50 years and of long service, 
especially to those who, in addition, 
have rendered good service as temporary 
clerks, and have been recommended to 
such promotion by Heads of Departments ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tne TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissertr, Oldham) : 
I cannot find that more than three 
copyists, with no previous Naval or 
Military service, have been appointed 
abstractors after the age of 50. One of 
these copyists was not over 50 when the 
Treasury approved his presentation to 
the Civil Service Commissioners for a 
certificate, and the other two were passed 
by inadvertence. In these circumstances, 
there is no ground for altering what is, 
in my judgment, a sound rule, 


80, 


THE CLERICAL STAFF AT THE 
ADMIRALTY. 


Sir FREDERICK DIXON-HART- 
LAND: I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, with reference to “the 
recommendations contained in paragraphs 
46 and 118 of the Second Report of the 
Royal Commission on Civil Establish- 
ments, what reduction has taken place in 
the First Division of the Admiralty since 
1886, and how many staff appointments, 
such as accountantships, registrarships, 
and higher supervision posts, have been 
given under the above recommendations 
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to the Seeond Division in the Admiralty 
(excluding the new Naval Ordnance 
Store Department and Dockyards) ; and 
whether he will cause an inquiry to be 
held on the clerical staff of the 
Admiralty with a view to determining 
where these posts can now be created, 
and of formulating the normal establish- 
ment as recommended to be done by the 
Royal Commission ? 

*Turt SECRETARY to tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SautrLeworrnH, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): Twenty-four 
Higher Division Clerkships have been 
reduced since 1886. Twenty — staff 
appointments have been given to Second 


Division Clerks in the Admiralty 
Departments (excluding the Naval 


Ordnance Department). It is not pro- 
posed to hold any inquiry or to formulate 
a normal establishment uatil the Higher 
Division Staff is still further curtailed 
and the new Admiralty buildings are in 
a more advanced condition. 


THE CROFTERS’ COMMISSION, 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland if 
he can state when the Crofters’ Commis- 
sion expects to visit Glencoe to fix fair 
rents, for which application was made 
SIX years ago ¢ 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyay, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : Glencoe is in the parish of 
Appin, and the cases there will be dis- 
posed of during this spring or early 
summer, along with the other cases in 
that parish and district. 


CARLISLE PRISON, 

Mr. GULLY (Carlisle) : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether three male wards, the female 
ward, and the reception wards at Carlisle 
Prison are in charge of assistant warders, 
and only one ward is in charge of an 
officer of the rank of warder; whether 
the senior assistant warder has been 19 
years, and the junior assistant warder 10 
years, in the serviee, and each of them in 
charge of a ward during the whole period 
of their service; when was the last 
promotion at Carlisle from the rank of 
assistant warder to that of warder; and 
can he hold out any hope of a speedy 
improvement in the position and prospects 
of assistant warders ? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.) : There are only two 
ordinary wards at Carlisle Prison, one 
for males and one for females. The 
male ward is in charge of a principal 
warder, assisted by one warder and three 
assistant warders, who, for the purposes 
of supervision, are each assigned the 
charge of a section of prisoners. The 
female prisoners are in the charge of one 
female officer of the rank of warder, 
assisted by two of the rank of assistant 
warder. It is a fact that the senior 
assistant has been 19 years and the junior 
assistant 10 years in the service, but, as 
I have already stated, there is only ene 
ward for male prisoners, consequently 
they can ouly have beea in charge of a 
section. The last promotion was in 
November, 1881. I am informed that 
the Prison Commissioners are unable to 
hold out any hope of speedy promotion. 
The pay and allowances of assistant 
warders were, however, very considerably 
improved in 1891 on the recommendation 
of Lord De Ramsey's Committee. 


EGYPTIAN FINANCE, 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON 
(Tower Hamlets, Stepney) : 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether Sir E. Palmer, 
the financial adviser of the Egyptian 
Government, had full power to convert 
the 5 per cent. Domains Loan for 
£8,500,000 into a 4} per cent. loan ; how 
many financial houses were asked to 
tender for the same; and whether he is 
aware that the 3 per cent. Egyptian 
Loan for £9,424,500 is quoted at 102 ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): I am informed that Sir E. 
Palmer has full powers to arrange for 
the conversion of the Domains Loan, the 
amount of which outstanding — is 
£4,800,000, into a 4] per cent. loan on 
contain conditions. It is under- 
stocd that tenders have not been called 
for, but that he is authorized, if he ean- 
not obtain the requisite conditions from 
one financial house, to apply to another. 
The high price of the 3 per cent. loan is 
no doubt due to the fact th t it is 
guaranteed by the six Great Powers. 


I beg to 


The Board of Trade and {COMMONS} 
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the Railway Association. 


Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON: Is 
Sir E. Palmer to be allowed to conclude 
the loan without submitting the offer to 
the Government ? 

*Sir E. GREY: I should say it was 
a question for the Egyptian Government, 
but if the hon. Member will put his 
question ou the Paper I will give a 
definite reply. 


RAILWAY RATES FOR COAL. 

Mr. HULSE (Salisbury): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he is aware that since the com- 
munication addressed to him by the Lon- 
don and South Western Railway Com- 
pany, that they had reverted to their 
former rates, there has been an increase 
on the carriage of coal of from 2d. to 4d. 
per ton ; and that so far from reverting 
to their former rates, as promised, they 
have ceased to carry 21 ewt. to the ton 
and charged as for 20 ewt. only,from Ist 
Mareh; and whether he will make 
further representations to the t’ompany ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve tra, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I am not aware to what 
communieation the hon. Member refers. 
Since the letter addressed to the Board 
of Trade by the Chairman of the London 
and South Western Railway Company, 
on the 3rd of March, I am informed that 
no increases whatever on coal or any 
other rates have been made, neither has 
there been any alteration in the compu- 
tation of the weight of coal. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE AND THE 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, 

Sir JAMES WHITEHEAD 
(Leicester) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether he can 
state the approximate number of com- 
plaints which have reached the Board of 
Trade since the Ist January in regard to 
treatment of traders and to the charges 
made by the Railway Companies under 
Section 31 of the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act, 1888 ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : Up to, and inelud- 
ing, March 17 (irrespective of deputa- 
tions and verbal complaints) 835 com- 
plaints of inereases of rates have been 
communicated by the Board of Trade to 
the Railway Association ; of this number 
211 are resolutions in general terms ; 
many of the complaints are made on 
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behalf of a number of complainants. It] was not his intention to mention the 
is impossible to say to how many of these | names of those parties there in connection 
complaints the provisions of the section | with the matter, which was as yet sub 
referred to by the hon. Member can be | judice, until they could find out who they 
ultimately held te apply. were; and he assured those present that 

*Sin J. WHITEHEAD: May I ask | there are men in the House of Commons 
if that number is in excess of previons | who wil! search every Petition sent in 


years 7 from the County Cork, and find out the 
Mr. MUNDELLA: Certainly, it is | names of all those parties who signed the 
an unprecedented number. Anti-Home Rule Petition; whether he 
is aware that Mr. Thomas Barry is well- 

STATIONERY TENDERS. known in the district as an active boy- 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg | cotter and a promoter of the Plan of 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury Campaign ; and whether he will endea- 
when he proposes to lay upon the Table | your to ascertain if intimidation is being 
the Return which he promised of the | employed in parts of Ireland to prevent 
prices of paper and the firms from whom | persons who are not supporters of Her 
it is bought; whether he can now state | Majesty’s Government signing Petitions 
the names of the firms who, as men- | against the Government of Ireland Bill ? 
tioned in the Stationery Office Report for | Mr. J. MORLEY: I have seen a 
1890, sent in 29.845 reams of paper | report of the speec th referred to, and I 
which were absolutely rejected, and | believe there is only one Mr. Thomas 
12,370 reams which were only accepted Barry known in the district. It is the 
at reduced price s, as being in various re- | duty “of the Constabulary, which I have 
spects of inferior quality ; and will he no doubt they will perform, to report to 
state the amount of orders given by the | he vadquarters any cases of unlawful 
Stationery Department to each of such |intimidation arising out of this or any 
firms since they attempted to supply such | other matter. This is the only means of 
inferior articles ? inquiry I possess. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The Con- Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) : Was not 
troller of the Stationery Office is now | the speech referred to in the hon, 
preparing a Memorandum in further | Member's question delivered ata meeting 
explanation of the statements made by | held in view of a local election, in 
me to the House on the Supplementary | which certain persons were posing as 
Estimate. I am not without hope that | Nationalists ? Was not the object to ex pose 
this Memorandum, which will be ready | their pretensions ? Is there in any part 
in a day or two, will give my hon. | of the speech any suggestion that these 
Friend substantially the information for | men should be boycotted or in any way 
which he asks. injured ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Will the right} Mr. J. MORLEY: The account my 
hon. Gentleman endeavour to get the | hon. Friend has given of the speech is 
information asked for in the iast two | correct so far as I can gather. 
paragraphs ? Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): The 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I will inquire. | right hon. “rea used the expression 

| unlawful intimidation.” Will he tell 

PETITIONS AGAINST HOME RULE. | the House what he means by “ lawful 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, | intimidation ” ? 

W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to| Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: May I 
the Lord Lieutenant of Treland whether | ask the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
his attention has been called to a speech | is aware that the meeting at which this 
made by Mr. Thomas Barry, Poor Law | speech was made was a public meeting 
Guardian, at Killavullen, on Sunday | held under the auspices of the Irish 
12th March, in which Mr. Barry is | National Federation ? 

reported, in The Cork Herald of 14th Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not under- 
March, to have said that he had been | stand the point of the hon. Member's 
told on most reliable authority that two | question. 

Catholic tenant farmers and high rate- Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : I under- 
payers in that district had signed the | stood the question of the hon. Member 
Petitions against Home Rule; that it | for North Kerry to be, whether the speech 
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was not delivered at a meeting held in 
view of a local election. I am asking 
whether it was not a political meeting 
held for the promotion of the purposes of 
the Irish National Federation. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I really fail to see 
the point of the hon. Member's question. 
So far as I can gather it was a meeting 
held, among other objects, in view of a 
coming election. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : The 
right hon. Gentieman says he believes 
the statement of the hon. Member for 
North Kerry as to the objects of the 
meeting is correct. Will he say why he 
thinks so. Was not the real object of 
the meeting to strengthen the local 
branch of the Federation ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I still fail to see 
how that affects the question. I 
supposed that the meeting at which the 
speech was delivered was a meeting 
which, like many others, had various 
objects in view, and among them an 
electioneering object. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
I wish to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman is answering upon absolute 
facts, or only upon what he calls reason- 
able grounds ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
May I, as a point of Order, ask whether 
the description in the question on the 
paper of Mr. Barry as “an active boy- 
cotter” is not a description of a libellous 
character ¢ Is there any precedent for 
allowing such statements to be made in 
the form of a question ; and is it not now 
the practice at the Table to allow 
questions which certainly would have 
been disallowed a few Sessions ago ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The practice is now 
the same as it has always been. There 
has been no change. I think the expres- 
sion “active boyeotter” is to be 
deprecated. 

*Mr. SEXTON : I should like to ask 
whether the meeting at which Mr. Barry 
spoke was not a meeting held for the 
purpose of discussing the claims of 
certain local persons in connection with 
an election; and whether all that Mr. 
Barry said was to endeavour to show 
that two persons, in signing Petitions 
against the Home Rule Bill, had not 
acted in a manner incompatible with 
their professions ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That is so. 

Mr. Arnold-Forster 
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MILK RATES ON THE GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. CHARLES HOBHOUSE (Wilts, 
Devizes) : I beg toask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he is aware that 
on the Great Western Railway, under the 
rates which came into effect on Ist March 
last, there has been on full churns of 17 gal- 
lons of milk an increase of 3d. per gallon 
as compared with the old scale, including 
the charge for returned empties ; whether 
he is aware that this charge, amounting 
to Ils. 74d. per full churn, is also 3d. in 
excess of the rate issued on Ist January 
on all distances between 50 and 75 miles ; 
that the charge to the farmer under the 
old rate was Is. 5d. per full churn, and 
under the present rate Is, 7d. per full 
churn ; and whether, in view of the fact 
that, owing to existing contracts, the 
whole of these increased charges are 
borne by the farmer, he will make fur- 
ther representations to the Railway Com- 
pany on the subject ? ‘ 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have received 
a statement from the General Manager 
of the Great Western Railway (which I 
shall be happy to show the hon. Member), 
from which it appears that while in the 
particular instance referred to there is an 
increase of one-eighth of a penny upon a 
17 gallon churn for a distance of between 
50 and 75 miles, in every other ease 
there is either a reduction or the rate 
does not exceed the rate in operation 
prior to the Ist of January last, and that 
in the total result the Company will incur 
a substantial loss of revenue in the re- 
ceipts for their milk traffic. 


SHEFFIELD BARRACKS. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether a contract for 
repairs at the Sheffield Barracks has 
recently been given to a firm not carrying 
on business in Sheffield, and whether 
such contract provides for the payment 
under it of such wages as are generally 
accepted as current in the trade at Shef- 
field for competent workmen ; and, if so, 
whether the contract is being complied 
with in that respeet 7 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
ro THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopa tt, 
Hanley): The repairs at Sheffield are 
executed under the triennial contract 
entered into in April, 1891, by the late 
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Co., of Hulme, Manchester. The con- 
tractors undertook to pay the current 
rate of wages of the district, and we 
have no reason to suppose that they are 
failing to de so. 


IRISH LAND PURCHASE RETURNS. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether the periodical 
Returns, which must be laid before Par- 
liament in each year, under Section 33, 
Sub-sections (b) and (c), of “ The Pur- 
chase of Land (Ireland) Act, 1891,” have 
been duly presented ; and, if not, what 
is the cause of the delay, and when may 
their presentation be looked for ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: My right hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury 
has asked me to reply to this question. 
The Treasury Rules, dated 26 February, 
1892, prescribe that the Returns to be 
presented to Parliament pursuant to the 
section of the Act quoted shaii be pre- 
pared as soon as practicable after the Ist 
April in each year, and shall be made up 
to the last day of the preceding month. 
The Land Commissioners inform me that 
during the period to 31st March, 1892, 
there were vo transactions of the nature 
indicated by the sub-sections mentioned. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY 
FUND. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, W.) ; In 
the absence of the hon. and gallant 
Member for East Antrim (Captain 
M‘Calmont), I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land what provision it is intended to take 
regarding the Royal Irish Constabulary 
Force Fund in the Bill for the future 
Government of Ireland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have already 
explained, in answer to a question by the 
hon. Member for West Kerry, that the 
Corstabulary Foree Fund consists of two 
branches—the reward branch and the 
benefit branch. Into the reward branch 
are paid portions of fines awarded by 
magistrates, or which are otherwise pay- 
able to the Constabulary, and from this 
branch rewards to members of the Force 
are paid. The disposal of such fines will 
no doubt in the circumstances mentioned 
be «a matter for the Irish Government. 
Respecting, however, the benefit branch 
of the fund, it has been decided that it 
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shall not be wound up, but shall continue 
to exist until all its obligations to the 
families of present members of the fund 
(whether serving on pay or on pension) 
shall be fulfilled ; and to that end the 
funds of the benefit branch (including 
the sum of £150,000 voted by Parlia- 
ment in 1890-91) and its actuarial con- 
cerns have been placed under the 
management of the National Debt Com- 
missioners, 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I pre- 
sume that in the event of the disbandment 
of the Force the balance of the fund 
would be distributed. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Whatever may 
happen, the benefit branch of the fund 
will continue to exist on the present 
conditions until all obligations in con- 
nection with it shall have been fulfilled. 

Mr. JOHNSTON : Will there be any 
Imperial guarantee for its security ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It will remain 


exactly as it stands now. 


THE BALTIMORE RAILWAY. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that the official head of the 
Fishery Board, at a meeting preceding 
the construction of the Baltimore Railway, 
promised that a pier, in connection there- 
with, should be provided ; whether the 
railway has passed the final inspection, 
and at what definite date wiil the line be 
opened ; and whether it is intended by 
the Congested Districts Board to send 
down a competent Inspector to report on 
the condition of matters generally ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Inspectors of 
Fisheries report that no such promise as 
that referred to was made by them. The 
railway has not yet passed the final in- 
spection owing to Board of Works 
requirements for a foot-bridge at Skib- 
bereen which was not contemplated by 
either the working company or the 
promoters of the railway. I understand, 
however, that the promoting company 
are taking steps to compel the Working 
company to provide the footbridge. The 
line could be worked without the bridge 
and opened within one month, 


YEOMANRY TROOP SERGEANT MAJORS. 

Captain’ BAGOT (Westmoreland, 
Kendai): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether he will consider 
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the advisability of granting season tickets 
or railway passes to ‘Troop Sergeant 
Majors of Yeomanry who, under the new 
Regulations, will have charge of two 
troops, in order that they may be enabled 
to perform their necessary duties without 
extra expense, in those cases where the 
two troops of a squadron are at some 
distance apart ? 

Mr. WOODALL: It is recognized 
that some increased expenditure for travel- 
ling will be involved in the change from 
troop to squadron organisation of the 
Yeomanry ; but the arrangements to be 
made are still under consideration. 

Cartain BAGOT: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether, 
having regard to the hardship that has 
arisen in some cases to ‘Troop Sergeant 
Majors of Yeomanry who have qualified 
for pension, by being compelled under 
the new Regulations to give up their ap- 
pointments at short notice, he will recom- 
mend Commanding Officers of Yeomanry 
to give such Sergeant Majors at least 
three months’ notice before they are 
retired, in order that they may have an 
opportunity of obtaining civil employ- 
ment ? 

Mr. WOODALL: Those sergeants 
on the permanent staff of Yeomanry 
regiments who had completed service for 
pension at the full rate were given three 
months’ notice, all but a few days. 
Those who, by a few months’ more ser- 
vice, would complete another year for 
pension and so earn a higher rate were 
specially retained for the few months. 


ABLE J}. COMPETENT SEAMEN. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (Mid- 
dlesbrough) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade if he is aware 
that on the steamship Waldensian, which 
sailed from Glasgow in February last 
upon a voyage on which she is now 
engaged, 12 men were signed on her 
articles as able seamen, not one of whom 
were able to prove that they were com- 
petent seamen under the Act of 1880, and 
the articles of agreement were marked 
to that effect ; is he also aware of the fact 
that on the steamship Peruvian ouly five 
out of 14 were able to prove their com- 
petency, aud on the steamship Sarmatian 
two out of 16, and on the steamship 
Assyrian one out of 15; whether these 
boats are all the property of the Allan 
Line, and have passengers certificates 


Captain Bagot 
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from the Board of Trade; whether, 
under the Emigration Laws, the Board of 
Trade officer must satisfy himself that 
the crews are competent before granting 
a certificate of clearance ; and whether he 
will cause inquiries to be made as to why 
the Emigration Officer gave certificates of 
clearance on each of those vessels, seeing 
that the able seamen engaged were not 
able to prove their servitude under 
the Act of 1890? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The four vessels 
named belong to the Allan Line. The 
Peruvian and Sarmatian hold passen- 
ger certificates granted by the Board of 
Trade, but the Assyrian and WWaldensian 
do not. The Peruvian was the only vessel 
cleared under the Passenger Acts. The 
Emigration Officer of the Board of 
Trade had no power to interfere with 
the crews in the case of the other three 
ships. As regards the rating of A.B. 
under the Act of 1880, that Act does 
not provide for the rejection of seamen 
who have not fulfilled the con litions 
specified in it, and officers of the Board 
of Trade have no power to reject such 
men unless they know them to he in- 
competent. The absence of a certificate 
does not prove either that they are in- 
competent or that they have not the 
necessary length of service. As regards 
the Peruvian, the Office copy of the 
Agreement for that vessel confirms the 
statement of the hon. Member so far as 
the numbers of A.B.s are concerned, but 
it does not follow that the men who do 
not hold certificates could not otherwise 
prove the requisite amount of service to 
entitle them to hold certificates. The 
officer reports that the crew were 
mustered in the usual manner, and he saw 
nothing in their appearance that would 
justify him in refusing to clear the vessel. 
The Board of Trade, however, is of 
opinion that there are sufficient grounds 
for inquiry into the question of undcer- 
manning, and Iam considering the form 
the inquiry should take. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: If it 
is a fact that these steamers had crews 
on board which were not competent, 
why did not the Board of Trade officer 
detain the vessel? I should like also to 
ask if seamen are to be judged by their 
appearance ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The <Aet does 
not give power to the Board of Trade 
officer to refuse to allow men to serve 
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because they do not hold certificates. 
He has only to satisfy himself that they 
are otherwise competent. I am, however, 
not at all satisfied with the present state 
of the law and will inquire further into 
the matter. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : When the right hon. Gentleman 
says the crew do not hold certificates as 
A.B., does he mean they were U.S. ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I mean A.B. 
But men may be engaged who do not 
hold a certificate, and the Board of Trade 
officer cannot refuse to allow them to 
serve. 


FORCED SERVICE IN THE YEOMANRY- 

Mr. JORDAN (Meath, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War if 
he has seen in the Northwich Chronicle 
a report of an interview with Colonel 
Warburton, in whieh it is alleged he said 
he would require in future that any new 
tenant coming to his estate must be a 
churchman, and that he must also join 
his Yeomanry; considering that Her 
Majesty's Forces are recruited by volun- 
teer enlistment, is it competent to 
Colonel Warburton so to press men into 
his troops ; and will he inquire further 
into this case ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camppecr - BaANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &e.): I answered a_ similar 
question a few days ago. I have no 
power to interfere with the terms of a 
lease given by a landlord to his tenant, 
hut this condition as to serving in the 
Yeomanry is certainly not well advised 
in the interests of that Force. 


THE PROPOSED EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
BILL. 
Stir EDWARD HILL (Bristol, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether the pro- 
posed Employers’ Liability Bill will apply 
to the workmen in the Royal Arsenals 
and Dockyards, and to the seamen, 
engineers, and marines of the Royal 
Navy ? : 
Mr. ASQUITH: No. The Bill 
does not extend to persons in the em- 
ployment of the Crown. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : 


the Government intend to 


apply ? 


Do 
make it 
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Mr. ASQUITH: The proposal to 


make the Bill apply to the workmen in 
the Royal Arsenals and Dockyards is 
under consideration, but at present I can- 
not hold out any hope that the proposal 
will be embodied ia the Bill. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity): Will the right hon, Gentleman 
say whether or not the Bill will apply to 
workmen in the Dockyards and Arsenals ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : My present view is 
that the Bill will not be extended in the 
direction indicated, 


SCOTCH MEDICAL OFFICERS OF 
HEALTH. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, N.) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
for Scotland whether it is true, as re- 
ported, that he is about to rescind the 
rule laid down by his predecessor, that 
County Medical Officers of Health in 
Scotland are debarred from engaging in 
private practice ; and whether, as the 
present rule is believed to have improved 
the conditions of sanitary administration 
in Scotland, he will not interrupt its 
working until he has satisfied himself, by 
full inquiry, that the step which he pro- 
poses to take is not a retrograde one ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : Clause 52 of 
the Local Government Act for Scotland 
enacts that the Council of every county 
shall appoint and pay a medical officer— 

“Who shall not hold any other appointment 

or engage in private practice without express 
written assent of the Council.” 
Pariiament thus lays down in the 
clearest terms that it is for the County 
Council to determine whether or not their 
medical officer is te be debarred from 
private practice. Parliament by the 
Probate Act appropriated £15,000 a year 
to be distributed among the counties of 
Scotland in aid of their medical expendi- 
ture. In distributing that grant the 
Scotch Office made it a condition that 
none of this grant should go to any 
county where the medical officer took 
private practice. In my opinion, it is not 
expedient for the Central Office to use the 
grant for the purpose of regulating a 
matter which Parliament clearly intended 
to be left to the discretion of the Local 
Body ; and I have accordingly, in the 
distribution of the grant, ceased to exact 
any condition with regard to a medical 
officer taking private practice. 
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Dr. FARQUHARSON : I will take 
an early opportunity of drawing the 
attention of this House to the matter. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 
Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
sanitary euthorities are agreed it is un- 
desirable that a public Medical Officer of 
Health should undertake private practice, 
for the reason that he is apt to be in- 
fluenced by private considerations in the 
discharge of his publie duties ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : Yes, I agree 
with that view ; but, as I have explained, 
I consider that the decision of the County 
Council on the point should be authori- 
tative. 


NAVIGATION LIGHTS ON THE SPANISH 
AND PORTUGUESE COASTS. 

Mr. CAYZER (Barrow-in-Furness) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, with reference 
to the Returns given to this House 
showing the large loss of life and pro- 
perty on the coast of Spain and Portugal, 
and the statement of the President of the 
Board of Trade that he is advised that 
an improved system of lighting would 
conduce to the greater safety of ships, 
and that his Department have made 
repeated representations to the 
Foreign Office on this subject for com- 
munication to Foreign Governments, 
whether the Foreign Office have brought 
the subject to the notice of the Foreign 
Governments; if so, whether he will 
state the names, dates, and subjects of 
the communications his Department have 
made to the Foreign Governments, and 
lay the Correspondence upon the Table ? 
*Sir E. GREY : Numerous representa- 
tions have been made to the Spanish 
Government since 1877. The difficulty 
of distinguishing the lights at the en- 
trance to Bilbao Harbour, the uncertain 
appearance of the light on Cape Finis- 
terre, and the need for a first-class light 
on Cape Villano and a smaller one on 
Cape Torriano, have formed the subject 
of our representations. July, 1888, 
February, 1889, April, 1889, August, 
1890, December, 1890, November, 1891, 
April, 1892, February, 1893, have been 
the dates of the more recent communica- 
tions. Early inthis month Her Majesty's 
Ambassador at Madrid was instructed 
to repeat his last representation, and to 
supplement it by handing to the Spanish 
Government a list of British steamers 
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lost on or near this coast in 1896, 1891, 
1892, 1893. The Spanish Government 
have promised to improve the lights in 
question, but state that the works on 
Capes Villano and Torriano have met 
with unforeseen delay. A representation 
as to the danger of mistaking the lights 
on Fort Bergis and Cape Rosa was made 
to Portugal in September, 1884, and 
during the present month a request has 
been made to have the light on Burling’s 
Island made quick-flashing. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE COURTS. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he will take 
steps to give effect to the recommenda- 
tions contained in the Report of the 
Departmental Committee on Metropo- 
litan Police Courts, and, in particular, to 
its recommendation that two additional 
Magistrates should be appointed at once ; 
and whether he will direct that this 
Report shall be presented to the House 
of Commons ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The recommenda- 
tions and Report are at present under 
consideration, I have given directions 
for the presentation of the Report to the 
House. 


WOMEN RATEPAYERS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. WALTER M‘LAREN (Cheshire, 
Crewe): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether in the Return just issued regard- 
ing the First and Second Schedules of 
the Government of Ireland Bill the 
162,007 ratings valued over £20 includes 
ratings in the names of women occupiers ; 
and, if so, whether the word “man” in 
Section 6, Sub-section 3, of the Bill is 
subject to the General Interpretation Act, 
which provides that words importing the 
masculine gender shall include females ; 
whether he can state how many of the 
162,007 ratepayers over £20 are women ; 
and whether the total rateable value of 
£14,033,596, mentioned in the same 
Return, also includes the rateable value 
of women occupiers ; and, if so, whether 
he can state what the rateable value of 
the women occupiers is 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Return 
just issued regarding the First and 
Second Schedules of the Government 
of Ireland Bill includes all ratings 
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and rateable values in Ireland over 
£20, and therefore does include female 
occupiers. The word. “man,” in 
Section 6 of the Bill, is not subject to the 
General Interpretation Act and does not 
include females. The Commissioner of 
Valuation has not any available infor- 
mation which supplies the number aud 
rateable value of women occupiers ; but 
he is taking steps to collect it, and I 
hope to have it before we reach Com- 
mittee. 


THE SCOTCH EQUIVALENT GRANT. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, S.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he will, as far as he can, make 
arrangements that their share of the 
Equivalent Grant shall, in future years 
at any rate, be paid to the Parochial 
Boards before the 14th of May, so that 
the grant for 1892-3 (if unpaid before 
the 14th of May next, and the grant for 
1893-4 will both be paid to the Boards 
within the 12 months ending the 14th 
of May, 1894 ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : The Equi- 
valent Grant to Parochial Boards for the 
year 1892-3 will be paid during the 
summer, but not before 14th May. The 
Grant for 1893-4 will be paid before 
14th May, 1894, and there is every reason 
to believe that it will in future years be 
regularly paid before that date. 


FIELD VOLES. 

Mr. HOZIER: I beg te ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
when the Report of the Committee on 
Field Voles (Scotland) will be published, 
and whether it will be made a Parlia- 
mentary Paper ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr.H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden) : The Report of 
the Departmental Committee on the 
plague of Field Voles was laid on the 
Table on the 13th instant, and will be 
published in the course of a few days. 
I shall be glad to do what I can to ex- 
pedite its delivery. 


THE MACARTNEY ESTATE. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with reference to 
the applications under the Redemption of 
Rent (Ireland) Act of 13 tenants on the 
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Macartney Estate, near Belfast, whether 
he is aware that at the hearing before 
the Land Commission Court on the 24th 
February last it appeared that the 
valuation of the Court Valuer, Mr. 
Babington, was almost the same as that 
of the valuer for the tenants; whether, 
after Mr. Babington had sent in his 
Report, Mr. Adamson, another Court 
Valuer, was then sent down to make a 
valuation; whether his valuation was 
much the same as that of the valuer for 
the landlord, and practically double of 
the amount fixed by Mr. Babington ; 
and whether he will state at whose 
instigation the second Court Valuer was 
employed; and if it is usual in such 
cases tohave the valuation of one Court 
Valuer reviewed by another ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Land Com- 
missioners inform me that there were 10 
applications under the Act mentioned on 
the estate of Mr. Ellison Macartney, 
which, under the General Rules, were 
referred to the late Mr. Commissioner 
MacCarthy, by whom, in May and June 
of last year, the two Assistant Commis- 
sioners named were directed to make 
independent Reports to him upon the 
holdings. In couseq uence of Mr. 
MacCarthy’s death the cases were set 
down for hearing before another Com- 
missioner, and are still sub judice. The 
Commissioners state it is not unusual to 
obtain separate Reports in such cases. 
THE LIQUOK TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO 

(WALES) BILL. 

Mr. BONSOR (Surrey, Wimbledon) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he will place on the 
Notice Paper the Amendments the Go- 
vernment have undertaken to move to 
the Liquor Traffic Local Veto (Wales) 
Bill, the Committee of which is fixed for 
2ist March ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby) : No, Sir. I do not think the 
time for doing that has yet arrived. 

Mr. BONSOR: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman state that the Bill will not 
be proceeded with until the Government 
Amendments have been put down ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I cannot state 
anything on the subject ; but if the hon, 
Member looks at the Paper he will see 
that the Bill stands as the fifth Order of 
the Day. 
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INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether the 
report that recently appeared in the 
Press is true wherein it is stated that last 
year, owing to mistakes made by medical 
men in notifying supposed cases of in- 
fectious diseases, 462 persons were re- 
moved to fever and small-pox hospitals 
who were suffering neither from fever 
nor small-pox, and that 102 of these lost 
their lives through removal to these 
centres of infection; and, if this report 
be true, what do the Government intend 
to do to protect the poor from this 
danger ; and whether it is a fact that 
the fees, amounting to £57 15s., for 
notification in these cases, have been paid 
to the medical men who sent in these 
false certificates ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
462 cases referred to represent the 
total number of patients who, during the 
year 1891, were admitted into hospitals 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
although those patients were not suffer- 
ing from any disease for which those 
hospitals are intended. In 450 of those 
cases admission was granted upon certifi- 
cates which were afterwards found to 
have been incorrect. The Report of the 
Managers for the year 1891, pages 85 to 
90, shows the diseases from which the 
patients were really suffering as ascer- 
tained by diagnosis after admission. Out 
of the 450 patients admitted upon in- 
correct certificates, 97 subsequently died. 
But in every case the patient died from 
the disease from which he was suffering 
at the time of admission, and it is 
altogether incorrect to allege that the 
deaths were due to the removal of the 
patients to the asylums. There is little 
doubt that fees were paid to the medical 
officers who gave the certificates referred 
to, but a laborious search would be 
necessary in order to ascertain the facts. 


CHARLBURY GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Mr. PARKER (Oxfordshire, Henley) : 
I beg to ask the hon. Member for 
Merionethshire, as Parliamentary Charity 
Commissioner, whether it is a fact that a 
scheme has been promulgated by the 
Charity Commissioners, disendowing and 
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abolishing the Grammar School at Charl- 
bury, in Oxfordshire, which has existed 
for over 200 years; if he can state by 
whom the Commissioners have been 
moved in the matter, and whether it was 
by the Charlbury School Board and 
brasenose College ; and whether he is 
aware that the inhabitants of Charlbury 
are most strongly opposed to the abolition 
of the school ? 

THE PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. T. 
E. Exuis, Merionethshire): A Draft 
Scheme has been published under the En- 
dowed Schools Acts for converting the 
small endowment for a grammar school at 
Charlbury into the fund for exhibitions 
for Charlbury children. The Commis- 
sioners act under the Endowed Schools 
Acts, after inquiry, on their own 
initiative. As there appears to be a 
division of opinion on the question 
whether a grammer school can or cannot 
be maintained in Charlbury, the Draft 
Scheme has been referred to an Assistant 
Commissioner for a public inyuiry there. 


THE WELSH SUSPENSORY BILL. 

Mr. BOSCAWEN (Kent, Tonbridge) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to exclude from 
the operation of the Suspensory Bill for 
Wales those parishes which are part!y in 
England and partly in Wales ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : This is a matter of 
detail which is under consideration, and 
as to which I shall be prepared to state 
the intentions of the Government when 
the Bill comes on for Second Reading. 


CRIMEAN AND INDIAN MUTINY 
VETERANS. 

Mr. BOSCAWEN : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether it 
was a rule of the War Office that 
Crimean and Indian Mutiny veterans 
who had served 10 years and had been 
discharged with good characters should 
be entitled to pensions ; and, if so, why 
Corporal William Calver had been 
refused a pension, although he had 
served 17 years and 339 days with the 
58th Foot from 1858 to 1868, and with 
the 54th Foot from 1870 to 1878, and in 
the interval in the Army Reserve, taking 
part in the Indian Mutiny in 1858, 
and being discharged for disability with 
a good character in 1878 ? 
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The Archbishop of 
Mr. WOODALL: No man of only 10 


years’ service can claim a pension, but a 
limited number of compassionate pensions 
have been awarded to men who, having 
served not less than 10 years in the 
Army, had « medal for a campaign 
before 1860 and were in distressed cir- 
cumstances. William Calver, whose 
ease the hon. Member has mentioned, 
had not a medal, and his Army service 
had only been from 1858 to 1861 in the 
58th Foot, and from 1861 to 1868 in the 
54th Foot. His case consequently does 
not fulfil the conditions for the grant of 
a pension for life. On his discharge 
from the Reserve, in 1878, he was granted 
a temporary pension of 11d. a day for 51 
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months. 


POST OFFICE APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. FELLOWES (Huntingdonshire, 
Ramsey): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether the appointment 
for filling up the rural post offices in 
North Huntingdonshire has been given 
to Mr. Grist, a tailor, living in another 
Parliamentary Division; and, if so, 
whether he can see his way to appoint- 
ing some person who knows the postal 
requirements of North Huntingdon- 
shire ? 


*Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): The nominations to post offices 
under £120 a year in England and 


under £100 a year in Scotland are made 
by me on my own responsibility, subject 
to the veto of the Postmaster General 
when the persons so nominated or the 
premises they oceupy are considered to 
be unsuitable. The question of the 
advice I seek, or whether I take any 
advice in the exercise of this patronage, 
is a matter which concerns myself alone. 


NAVY —TARGET PRACTICE SEAWARDS, 

Mr. MILDMAY (Devonshire, 
Totnes): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty what steps the Admiralty 
propose to take in order to carry out the 
recommendations of the Committee on 
Target Practice Seawards ; and whether 
it is their intention to prohibit all firing 
by gunboats over the coast fishing 
grounds in the neighbourhood of Ply- 
mouth, in accordance with the views 
expressed in the Report ? 

*Sir UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH: The Report has only just 
been published. It will be thoroughly 
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considered. Meanwhile, arrangements 
have been, or will be, made at Plymouth 
and Sheerness respectively, both to 
enable the firing to take place further 
out at sea and to secure a better look- 
out being kept. The Commander-in- 
Chief at Plymouth will be directed to 
give the orders he considers necessary to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
Committee with reference to the coast 
fishing grounds. 


ARMY—TARGET PRACTICE SEAWARDS, 

Mr. MILDMAY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War what steps 
he intends to take to carry out the recom- 
mendations embodied in the Report on 
Target Practice Seawards ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Report was only received a day or 
two ago. It will be duly considered. I 
have not yet seen it, and cannot, there- 
fore, say what steps will be taken on it. 

Mr. MILDMAY: Will the recom- 
mendations of Sir E. Birkbeck, which are 
of importance and value, have special 
attention given them ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have no doubt they are valuable, but I 
repeat I have not yet seen the Report. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF MARASH AND 


ZEITOUM. 
Sir GEORGE SITWELL (Scar- 


borough): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the Archbishops of Marash and 
Zeitoum are still in prison without trial ; 
and whether any steps have been taken 
with the object of procuring their release ? 
*Sir E. GREY: The Archbishops 
were tried and sentenced, and are still in 
prison; but Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
has from time to time made unofficial 
representations at the Porte as to the 
irregularities at the trial. It is to be 
hoped that the Sultan will see fit either 
to pardon the prisoners or to order a 
strict inquiry on the spot into the mode 
in which the trial was conducted. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: May I ask 
if the individuals named in the question 
are not subjects of the Sultan, and upon 
what ground interference is made by 
England on their behalf ? 

Mr. F. S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): May I ask, at the same time, 
whether the centinued imprisonment of 
the two Archbishops is not a violation of 
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the 6Ilst and 62nd Articles of the Berlin 
Treaty ? 

*Sin E. GREY: 1 hope both hon. 
Members will give notice of the ques- 
tions. 


NIGHT SEIZURES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. CARSON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether, in the 66 cases out 
of the 712 in which he alleges police 
protection was given by the late Govern- 
ment to Sheriffs in Ireland while exe- 
cuting civil bill decrees between sunset and 
sunrise, he is able to say cattle or goods 
were actually taken and carried away so 
as to render the action of the Sheriff 
illegal ; whether in some of the 66 cases 
the defendants had no goods or cattle and 
a return to that effect was made on the 
decree ; whether he is aware that all the 
Sheriffs of the counties mentioned by him 
deny that any such illega! seizures took 
place ; and whether, under the cireum- 
stances, he will furnish to the said Sheriffs 
a list of the cases in which they are 
alleged to have acted illegally, so as to 
enable them to inquire into, and, if 
possible, refute the charges made by 
him against them in this House ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Some of the 66 
cases were attempted seizures only, and 
in such cases there would be no removal. 
These are probably the cases referred to 
in the second part of the question. In 
the other cases the reports, affirming the 
execution of the decrees, justifies the 
conclusion that both the taking and the 
carrying away were effected without 
regard to the statutory hours. As regards 
the third paragraph, I accept the state- 
ment in the question that the Sheriffs 
deny that seizures took place within the 
prohibited hours. I do not as to the 
fourth paragraph understand that they 
admitted seizure, and only deny removal. 
To follow the course indicated in the 
last part of the question would involve an 
inquiry, and this inquiry would in turn 
involve the production of confidential 
Official Reports, as the inquiry could lead 
to be just or satisfactory results unless 
these Reports and evidence in support of 
them were produced. Such use could not 
legitimately be made of Reports of this 
character. The Constabulary allege 
certain acts; the Sheriffs deny them. 
The situation will remain the same under 
any circumstances short of a judicial 
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inquiry, such as I do not understand the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to propose. 

Mr. CARSON : May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to state in how many 
cases the goods have actually been re- 
moved and taken away. Did he ascer- 
tain that before he accused the Sheriffs 
of being guilty of the misdemeanour ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Does not the 
fact of the Sheriff and his party eneamp- 
ing on the ground during the night, in 
order to effect the seizure at daybreak, 
render the proceedings just as illegal as 
if the seizures were actually made ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I do not like to 
pronounce a definite opinion on such a 
point of law, but I understand that it 
would be illegal for the Sheriff to encamp 
for the purpose of executing Civil Bill 
Decrees on the land during prohibited 
hours ; it would be illegal, I suppose, as 
trespass. I cannot say off-hand in how 
many of those cases the goods were 
xetually removed. I cannot, as at  pre- 
sent advised, commit myself to the 
assumption that removal is essential to 
illegality under the Statute. 

Mr. CARSON : I should like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether the 
words of the Act are not “shall take 
and carry away” ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: And I will ask 


whether it has not been decided in 


England that it is illegal for the Sheriff 


to remain on the ground one moment 
longer than is necessary to effect the 
seizure ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The House wiil 
perceive that a nice point of legal con- 
struction has now arisen. I have been 
advised by those in whom I have every 
confidence that it would be rash to com- 
mit oneself to the doctrine that removal 
is essential to constitute illegality under 
the Act. 

Mr. CARSON: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he took advice 
as to the meaning of the words “ shall 
take and carry away,” before making the 
statement that police protection was 
given in the 712 seizures which he 
alleges have taken place 7 

[No answer was given. ] 


ALIEN PAUPER IMMIGRANTS. 
Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) : I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether his attention has been 
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ealled to the fact of numerous alien im- 
migrants, who have been refused admis- 
sion into the United States, having been 
landed at Glasgow, and having become 
chargeable upon the rates; whether, in 
particular, au imbecile named Alter 
Ravenholm, a passenger from Bremen to 
Philadelphia, via Glasgow, who was 
prevented from landing by the United 
States authorities, has been brought to 
Glasgow by the Allan Steamship Com- 
pany, and is now being maintained at the 
cost of the ratepayers; and whether he 
has received any communication from the 


Local Authorities upon this subject, and | 


what steps Her Majesty’s Government 


proposes to take with a view to prevent- | 


ing the recurrence of such scandals ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I have had 
a Memorial from the Govan Parochial 
Board on this occurrence. The Board 
of Trade, to which I referred this case 
as soon as it appeared in the public 
Press, state that it is the first distinct 
case which has been officially brought to 
the notice of their Department in which 
an emigrant returned from the United 
States has become a charge upon the rates 
of this country. However, it is a very 
serious matter; and if such cases recur, 
the Board of Trade suggest that pro- 
posals for legislation might be necessary. 
The matter shall be watched carefully in 
Scotland and in England. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: 
Government intend to introduce legisla- 
tion dealing with the subject ? 


Sir G. TREVELYAN:1 have had 
the honour of introducing a non-conten- 
tious Bill which has the support of the 
Front Bench opposite. It has, however, 
been blocked by the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself. 


Mr. STUART WORTLEY : Is it 
not the fact that under the laws of the 
German Empire persons who like those 
named in the question are unable to 
maintain themselves are returned to their 
homes, and has not that power been exer- 
eised against British citizens ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I must say 
I think our laws ought to prevent such 
an occurrence as this. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I shall 
ask the Prime Minister a question on the 
subject. 
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FRENCH FLEET IN 
TERRANEAN, 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE (Forest of 

Dean): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether the Government 
are aware that from the early part of 
next month the French reserve squad- 
ron in the Mediterranean is to be fully 
manned, it having already been sufficiently 
manned to be frequently at sea for evo- 
lutions and gun practice ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The Admiralty are aware of the inten- 
tions of the French Naval Authorities, 
which are in accordance with their system 
of drilling their Reserves. 


THE THE MEDI- 





GINGER WINE ESSENCE. 
Mr. ROBERT REID (Duntfries, &c.) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on what grounds the Board of Inland 
Revenue require chemists who prepare 
and sell ginger wine essence to hold acom- 
pounder’s and a spirit licence, when the 
essence is prepared from tinctures that 
ean be sold separately as medicinal pre- 
parations, and when the essence only 
contains 10 per cent. spirit, and is unfit 
for drinking until diluted with one gallon 
|of water, and then the percentage of 
spirit is less than } per cent.; if he will 
consider whether the Board of Inland 
Revenue might allow the manufacture 
and sale of this article while containing 
10 per cent. spirit, and the essence to be 
made and sold without a licence if it 
_does not contain more than 3 per cent. 
| spirit; and in case the Board of Inland 
| Revenue is not prepared to grant either 
of these exemptions, is it intended to 
place equal restrictions on all flavouring 
essences which are wholly composed of 
| pure spirit ? 
| Sir W. HARCOURT: Potable 
| essences containing so much as 10 per 
cent. of spirit cannot, with a due regard 
to the safety of the Revenue, be allowed 
to be prepared and sold free of licence 
duty. But when they contain not more 
than 3 per cent, they will not be inter- 
fered with, It is not thought necessary 
to interfere with the manufacture and 
sale of essences used for flavouring pur- 
poses only. 


THE CASE OF MR. GINLEY. 
Mr. CARSON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
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of Ireland whether his attention has been 
directed to the case of Mr. Ginley, of 
Carrowreagh in the County Mayo, whe 
has been severely boycotted for taking 
a farm from which the previous 
tenant was evicted ; whether he is aware 
that several meetings to promote the 
boycotting of this man has been held in 
the neighbourhood of his farm, and that 
a meeting was held on Sunday, the 12th 
March, xt which very violent language 
was used towards Ginley ; whether any 
persons have been prosecuted for the 
boycotting or intimidation of Ginley ; 
and whether this case has appeared, or 
will appear, in any official records of 
crime in Ireland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It is true that 
Ginley is boycotted for the reason 
stated, and I am aware of the facts men- 
tioned in the second paragraph of the 
question. A prosecution was directed 
some days ago against two of the speakers 
at the meeting held on the 12th inst., on 
the charge of conspiracy to injure Ginley 
and of soliciting others to join the con- 
spiracy. With regard to the last para- 
graph, I have to observe that the mere 
advocacy of boycotting at public meetings 
is not recorded by the constabulary in 
the Return of outrages unless the offence 
be so serious as to demand the return of 
the accused persons for trial, in which 
event the case is entered in the Outrage 
Return as one of “intimidation.” Should 
the persons now being proceeded against 
be sent for trial, the case of Ginley will 
be so recorded. This is in accordance 
with the established practice, from which 
no departure has been made. 


THE INDIAN JURY COMMISSION. 
Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): I beg to ask the Under Se- 
eretary of State for India whether he is 
aware that, as telegraphed by the Secre- 
tary of the Indian Association at Cal- 
cutta, the Government of India is con- 
ducting the Jury Commission contrary to 
a declaration made in this House, that 
the inquiry is held with closed doors and 
is of limited scope, and that no evidence 
is being taken ; and whether he can as- 
sure the House that the inquiry will be 
held in accordance with the declaration 
made by the Government in this 
country ? 
*THe UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GeEorGeE 


Mr. Carson 
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RvussEix, North Beds.) : The Secretary 
of State is not aware to what declaration 
my hon. Friend refers. ‘The substance 
of the instructions to the Government of 
India was communicated to the House on 
the 24th February, in answer to a ques- 
tion put by my hon, Friend the Member for 
South Edinburgh. The Secretary of 
State has no reason to believe that those 
instructions will not be observed ; nor 
does he think it desirable to interfere 
with the discretion of the Commission 
as to the mode of conducting the in- 
quiry. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.) : When is 
this Report likely to be presented, to 
whom will it be addressed, and will it 
be laid on the Table of the House ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: I take it that it 
will be addressed to the Secretary of 
State. I presume it will be laid. 


THE CLOUGHJORDAN DEFENCE 
UNION. 

Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that some five or six police pen- 
sioners attend as members at the meetings 
of an Association under the title of “ The 
Cloughjordan County Tipperary Defence 
Union,” which is a society of a few 
Orangemen in the district in opposition 
to “ Home Rule ;” and that, on a recent 
oceasion, the sergeant of police attended 
their meeting in the discharge of his duty 
and was ordered to leave; and, if so, 
will the police pensioners ia question be 
‘autioned against being connected with 
any Association for political objects ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : It is reported to 
be a fact that six constabulary pensioners 
attended as members of the Defence 
Union at Cloughjerdan, and that two of 
the local police who attended in the 
ordinary discharge of their duty were 
ordered to leave their meeting on Decem- 
ber 5 last. The Inspector General has 
no control over the action of police pen- 
sioners in matters of this kind. 


POLICE COMPENSATION FOR INJURIES. 

Mr. MINCH (Kildare, 8.) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware of an application made to the 
Grand Jury of the County Kildare, at 
Naas Assizes, on Tuesday last, on behalf 


of Sergeant Griffin, Royal Irish Con- 
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stabulary, of Athy, for compensation for 
injury caused him by a tramp from 
another county whom he had arrested in 
Athy ; whether he will state the amount 
of compensation awarded by the Grand 
Jury ; and whether there is any means 
of protecting ratepayers in an Trish 
county from being obliged to pay com- 
pensation for injuries inflicted by strangers 
from other counties, under sueh circum- 
stances ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am informed that 
a sum of £900 was awarded as compen- 
sation by the Grand Jury of the County 
Kildare under the circumstances stated 
in the first paragraph of the Question, 
the amount to be levied off the county at 
large. Under the Grand Jury Aet, 
1836, the compensation is payable by 
the county within which the offence has 
been committed, though it was open to 
the ratepayers to protect themselves by 
traversing the presentment. 


COLWYN BAY. 

Mr. LLOY D-GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
&e.): I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Eduea- 
tion whether the Privy Council will 
withhold its assent to the Order of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners creating a 
new benefice in Colwyn Bay, Denbigh- 
shire, until the Correspondence and 
Minute of Proceeding relating thereto 
have been laid before this House ? 

Mr. ACLAND: As was stated in the 
House on the 16th February last by my 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary, 
the only question considered by the Privy 
Council before ratifying a scheme drawn 
up by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
is whether the scheme contains nothing 
contrary to law, and whether it is within 
the legal powers of the Commissioners. 
If both these questions are answered in 
the affirmative the scheme is passed. 
This appears to have been the uniform 
practice of the Privy Coaneil. 


ELECTORAL DISQUALIFICATON. 

Sir HENRY JAMES (Bury, Lanea- 
shire): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board if he can state 
from any Returns, or from an approximate 
estimate, the number of electors who will 
be added to the constituencies if the pay- 
ment of rates as a condition precedent 
to being pleced on the register be 
abolished ? 
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*Mr. Hl. H. FOWLER: I find that 


according to the last Census the total 
number of inhabited houses in England 
and Wales was, in round figures, 5,500,000. 
The number of occupation voters on the 
Register for 1892 may be roughly esti- 
mated at 4,130,000, being 1,370,000 less 
than the number of tmbhabited houses. 
From this 1,370,000 must be deducted 
the houses occupied by women, and, 
according to a Return in 1890, the 
number of women entitled to vote for 
County Councils and for Town Councils 
in county boroughs was between 600,000 
and 700,000. This deduction leaves the 
number of houses in access of the number 
of occupation voters by between 700,000 
and 800,000, As, however, there may 
be occupations of parts of a house con- 
ferring the right to the franchise, and 
the occupation voters include voters in 
respect of lands without dwelling houses, 
there must be some deduction from the 
total number of occupation voters when 
that number is compared with the number 
of inhabited houses. The figures which 
I have given show that, assuming that all 
who would be entitled to be registered 
were duly registered, there would not be 
than from 700,000 to 800,000 
additional voters placed on the register, 
in respect of occupation of dwelling 
houses, were it not for the conditions of 
the franchise as to the period of resi- 
dence and rating and payment of rates, 
and the omissions to claim, and the large 
numbers who are disqualified through 
removals. We have no means of esti- 
mating the number who are disquaiified 
by reason of non-payment of rates, but I 
should not expect to find that it was very 
considerable. I may, however, say by 
way of illustration that since my right 
hon. Friend’s question appeared on the 
Paper I have received a communication 
from an officer of one of the largest 
parishes in England, containing upwards 
of 40,000 ratepayers, and he estimates 
that the additional number of electors 
who will be added to the register in 
consequence of the abolition of the rate- 
paying clauses will be exceedingly small, 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: Has 
there been any deduction made from the 
number of inhabited houses in 


Disqualification. 


less 


conse- 
quence of “ voids ?” 
*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That is 


another element to be taken 
sideration. I have taken 


X 2 


into con- 
the actual 
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number of houses 
Census. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Is it not true that 
in London specially there are large num- 
bers of houses which contain four or five 
voters, and would that not largely in- 
crease the total ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I believe 
that itis so in London, but the system 
does not prevail to any large extent 
outside the Metropolis. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS AND TRADES 
UNION WAGES. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hag- 
gerston): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether a contract for 
hair brooms was recently given to Mr. A. 
Smith of Stratford, Essex ; whether, in 
accordance with the Resolution adopted 
by the last Parliament, such contract was 
entered into upon the condition that 
the trade union rate of wages should be 
paid by the contractor; whether Mr. 
Smith is fulfilling such conditions and 
paying the rate of wages agreed to by 
the employers and employed in the brush- 
making trade in 1872 ; and whether the 
sanitary conditions of the premises in 
which Mr. Smith’s employés are en- 
gaged are approved by the Factory In- 
spector of the district ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Mr. Smith’s contract contains the usual 
clause binding him to pay the rate of 
wages current for such work in the 
locality. The War Office is not at present 
aware how far Mr. Smith is fulfilling 
these conditions, but a complaint was re- 
ceived on the 18th instant from the 
Brushmakers’ Union to the effect that he 
is not paying proper wages. Inquiry on 
the point will be made. The Inspection 
of Factories is under the Home Office. 

Mr. CREMER: Has the attention of 
the Home Office been called to the sani- 
tary condition of this factory ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: No, Sir. 


IRISH POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK. 

Mr. WILLIAM KENNY (Dublin, 
St. Stephen’s Green): I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether the Secre- 
tary of the General Post Office, Dublin, 
has issued instructions to suburban post 
offices in Dublin embodying the reply to 
be given to depositors in the Post Office 
Savings Banks who might apply for 
information as to the future security for 
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their deposits, or who might demand 
withdrawal forms ; if these instructions 
have been issued since the introduction 
of the Home Rule Bill ; and if he will 
state the terms of the reply referred to 
in the instructions ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mor ey, Nottingham, E.): No 
instructions have been issued such as 
those referred to in this question. The 
position of depositors in the Savings 
Bank in Ireland is unaltered until the 
Irish Government Bill passes into law, 
and by the provisions of the Bill six 
mouths’ notice is given to depositors, 
during which period they can, if they so 
desire, have the full amount of their 
deposits paid to them or transferred to 
the Post Office Savings Bank in Great 
Britain. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman can 
ascertain how these cock-and-bull stories 
get into the minds of certain hon. 
Members ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT AND 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON : I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether a Member of Parliament who, 
directly or indirectly himself, or by anyone 
in trust for him, undertakes any contract 
with a Government Department, is in- 
capable of sitting or voting during the 
time he shall hold such contract, or any 
share thereof, or any benefit or emolu- 
ment arising from the same ? 


THe FIRST LORD or THE 
TREASURY (Mr. W. E. GLapstone, 
Edinburgh, Midlothian): I ‘have no 
authority to give an account of the state 
of the law, but what I understand to be 
the case is that any Member in such a 
position as is described in the question 
would find that his seat was made void, 
and that he himself was subject to penal- 
ties for sitting and voting. 


THE VOTE ON ACCOUNT. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston) : I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether, having regard 
to the Vote on Account embracing all 
branches of the Civil Service, he will 
put it down for some day earlier than 
Monday, 27th March ? 











The Channel 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 


sorry to say that, in consequence of the 
failure of the Government to bring to a 
close last week the business of Supply 
then in hand, they are not in a condition 
to name the exact day when they can 
propose the Vote on Account ; but it 
cannot be proposed during the present 
week, 
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TRISH WAR CONTRIBUTIONS, 

Ma. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury if he will kindly state 
the numbers of the clauses of the Govern- 
meat of Ireland Bill which contain the 
previsions by which, in case of great 
emergency, such as foreign war, the Go- 
verpment expect to get fair and full 


centributiens from Irish sources to 
Imperial exigencies ? 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 


answer is a very simple one. I believe 
that the euly portious of the Bill directly 
referring to the subject-matter of my 
right hon. Friend’s question are two sub- 
sections in Clause 10—uamely, Sub- 
sections 2 and 5—and the explanations 
of these we shall enter into upon the 
Second Reading of the Bill. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL SCHEME. 

Baron HENRY ve WORMS 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): I beg to 
ask the Fist Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in view of the faet that it is 
admitted by the Secretary of State for 
War that the Naval and Military Autho- 
rities responsible for the defence of the 
eountry had mot modified their views, 
and were still decidedly adverse to the 
proposed Chanvel Tunnel on strategic 
and national grounds, and had not advised 
the Board of Trade to withdraw its 
Opposition to that measure and support 
it, and having regard to the resolution of 
the Commission of 1883, which was 
reported to the House of Commons, and 
which stated that the majority were of 
opinion that Parliamentary sanction 
should not be given to a submarine com- 
munication between England and France, 
he will, following the same course he 
adopted in 1885, instruct the Board of 
Trade to move the rejection of the 
Channel Tunnel Bill ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The right 
hon. Gentleman has most ingeniously im- 
ported a long argument into his question, 
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which I do not subseribe to, and which I 
will venture to pass by. I will merely 
say that we do not take part as a Govern- 
ment in this discussion, which we think 
is one that we ought to leave to the free 
judgment of hon. Gentlemen in this 
House; and I may observe, that when my 
right hon. Friend the Member for West 
Birmingham did object to the progress 
of the Bill in a former year, it was on 
special grounds which he explained at 
the time, and not on the merits of the 
particular scheme. 

Baron H. pe WORMS: May I ask 
whether it is not the case that the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham, 
when President of the Board of Trade, 
opposed the Bill on behalf of the Prime 


Minister and every Member of the 
Government ? In proof of that I will 
refer the right hon, Gentleman to 
Hansard. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
not contested that at all. Undoubtedly it 
was on the part of the Government, but 
it was done on special grounds, and not 
on the merits of the scheme. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Can the Prime 
Minister lay on the Table any correspond- 
ence between the Government and the 
hon. Member for Hythe giving the reasons 
why the Government have changed their 
views £ 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I am not 
aware that we have changed our views, 
The views of the Government at the 
time were explained with perfect clear~ 
ness and correctness by my right hon* 
Friend behind me, 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Paneras, 
N.): May I ask whether the right hon. 
Gentleman will communicate with the 
promoters of the Bill,so that hon. Mem- 
bers may have due notice of the time 
when the Bill will come on ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: That has 
already been answered twice. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That 
will be provided for by the Rules of the 
House, I have no doubt. 

Baron H. pe WORMS: Is it not 
the fact that the Secretary of State for 
War stated, in answer to a question last 
Thursday, that the War Office and the 
Admiralty had not changed their adverse 
views ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It does 
hot appear to me a convenient practice to 
call upon one Minister to say whether or 
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not it is a fact that another Minister 
answered so andso. The documents and 
records of Parliament give ample infor- 
mation upon the point. 

3anon H. pe WORMS: I am sorry 
to press the right hon. Gentleman, and I 
would not have pressed him but for the 
statement of the Secretary for War that 
he was not speaking on behalf of the 
Government. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man will refer to the Papers he will see 
that is so. 


TiiE POLICE AND UNIONIST MEETINGS. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether it was by 
the orders or with the knowledge of the 
County Inspector or the Executive that 
some members of the constabulary at- 
tended the Unionist meeting at Seaforde, 
County Down, last week, and the 
Unionist meeting at Dunmore, in the 
same county, on 13th March ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Inspector 
General reports that the local constabu- 
lary did attend the meetings referred to 
in the ordinary course of their duty when 
on patrol. It was not by the orders or 
with the knowledge of the County 
Inspector or the Executive that they 
did so, ; 


STATE CHURCH ENDOWMENTS. 

Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen's) : 
I wish to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury a question of which I have 
given him private notice. It is whether 
he will assent to a Return showing what 
sums of money or their equivalent have 
been given by the State or derived from 
Imperial sources for the purpose of 
endowing in any way, directly or in- 


direetly, the Established Church — in 
Great Britain, distinguishing the 


particular soyrees from whence such 
sums of money or their equivalent have 
been derived, and whether they have 
been given to the Established Church in 
England, in Seotland, or in Wales? I 
ask the question because a Return 
granted on February 23 last approaches 
to, but does not cover, the ground of my 
Motion. 
Mr. W. 
bound to 
aright the 
it appears 


E. GLADSTONE: I am 
say that if I interpret 
words of the Motion 


to me to be very 


difficult to say whether that would cover 
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the whole ground. It is so wide that it 
would involve an inquiry which is more 
likely to oceupy years than mouths, for 
the whole of the learning on the ex- 
tremely dark and complex history of the 
original endowments of the Chureh in 
this country and Scotland would have to 
be investigated. I remember when I 
was younger, and had more time for 
attacking tough problems than I have 
now, that I spent a good many weeks 
in reading Selden on the subject, and the 
hon. Gentleman will find that Selden 
ouly supplies a portion of the matter. Put- 
ting it into its simplest form, it is still an 
extremely complex and difficult matter 
on which the opinions of learned persons 
have always been divided. If a Return 
can be prepared, I have not the slightest 
objection to its being presented to the 
House, and the more clearly the better, 
but the words of the hon. Member do 
not seem to be suitable. 

Mr. SETON-KARR: I beg to ask 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
right hon. Gentleman expressly stated in 
a letter to a correspondent last December 
that the Church of England received no 
assistance [Cries of “ Order !"} 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hen. Gentle- 
man must see that notice should be given 
| of a questior of that kind, 








| TROOPS FOR ULSTER. 


Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I 
heg to ask the Chief Secretary for 


Ireland a question of which I have given 
him private notice. I would like to know 
for what reascn the military authorities 
in Belfast have been in negotiation with 
the owners of mills and other buildings 
in Belfast, and throughout Ulster, with 
a view to the accommodation of additional 
troops, and whether it is true that 2,000 
more troops have been sent to Belfast ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I will give the 
hon. Gentleman the reason for the alleged 
negotiations when I am made aware that 
their existence is a fact. I have no 
knowledge of them. The other state- 
ment I am empowered by the Commander 
of the Forces in Ireland to entirely and 
wholly deny. 





THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): Perbaps it will be convenient to the 
House if the Prime Minister will tell us 
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what Business it is proposed to take! with regard to a speech made in this 


Office of Judge 


during the remainder of this week. 
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House on Friday last by the right hon, 


Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: I am not | Gentleman the Secretary for War (Mr, 


able at the present moment to answer the | Campbell - Bannerman). 


right hon. Gentleman’s question with | 
perfect accuracy, but I will endeavour to | 
put the House in early possession of the 
information asked for. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 
be taken to-morrow ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: To- 
morrow, at the Morning Sitting, which 
is alone under the control of the Govern- 
ment, the Business will be the introduction 
of what is called the Parish Councils 
Bill. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.):' 
With reference to the Order Paper, might 
I ask the Prime Minister whether he is 
aware that among the Notices of Motion 
there are Notices of Bills for the Dis- 
establishment of the Scoteh Church, the 
introduction of the principle of One Man 
One Vote, Anti-Vaccination, and Shorter 
Parliaments, and for dealing with Jus- | 
tices; whether he is aware that these | 
Bills have been on the Paper for some 
time past; whether he really means to 
name a day for their introduction, or 
whether they are to be regarded as still- 
vorn, and whether putting them on the 
Paper is simply an obituary notice ? 


What 


is to 


[ No answer was given. ] 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am un- 
willing, of course, to press the right hon. | 
Gentleman if he cannot give me an ex- 
plicit answer now; but it would be for 
the convenience of the House if he could 
tell us what would be the first Business on 
Thursday. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: We cer- | 
tainly mean to go forward with the 
Second Reading of the Employers’ 
Liability Bill woless we are fortunate 
enough to get it to-night. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Might I press for 


an answer to my question ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


OF JUDGE 
GENERAL, 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Sir W. MARRIOTT (Brighton) : 
Mr. Speaker, with your permission I 
must crave indulgence from the House— 
indulgence which, I am happy to say, is 
always given—for a personal explanation 
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| —no doubt unwittingly. 


The speech 
seems to have beena very amusing one, and 
to have caused great laughter ; but the 
words used have conveyed an impression 
which I do not think the right hon. 
Gentleman intended to convey. I find 


it has been reproduced in the local papers 


as an attack on myself, to which import- 
ance may be attributed. The reason why 
this wrong impression is prevalent is that 
certain omissions and one mis-statement 
were made by the right hon, Gentleman 
I have taken 
an extract of the words I object to from 
The Times newspaper, and will read them 
to the right hon. Gentleman to see 
whether they are correctly reported— 

“ The late Judge Advocate General was some- 
times paid after one fashion and sometimes 
after another; but he was now only concerned 
with the last year for which the right hon. 
Gentleman hell office—the year commencing 
April 1 last. The arrangement made with the 
Treasury was that the oftice should be endowed 
with a fixed salary of £500, and that the officer 
should be allowed fees for business actually 
transacted to the amount of another £500. But 
the late Judge Advocate General claimed that 
his £500 should be paid over to him on April 
l as a retaining fee for the coming year. The 
greater part of the salary for the year was thus 
absorbed. The right hon. Gentleman was paid 
£500 on April 1, and he proceeded with 
unusual, but praiseworthy, activity to transact 


| as much business as possible, so that when the 


change of Government took place in the 
beginning of August there was only £150 
available for the distinguished public servant 
who should be then appointed to discharge the 
duties of the office.” 


| That statement created much laughter. 
| Well, I must first call attention to the 


omissions made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He omitted to state that for a 
long time the late Judge Advocate 
General was paid nothing at all. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I did state it. 

Sir WILLIAM MARRIOTT: Well, 
he was not so reported. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
My words were to this effect : “ And some- 
times the right hon. Gentleman was paid 
and sometimes he was not paid, and that 
sometimes he was paid after one fashion 
and sometimes paid after another fashion.” 

Sm W. MARRIOTT: Well, I 
accept the right hon. Gentleman’s ex- 
planation. But he was not so reported 
in The Times. I wish, however, to 
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mention a fact which should have been 
mentioned at the time. The impression 
that would be made on the mind of 
people who read this report is that the 
late Judge Advocate General was rather 
an acute gentleman, and that he had 
made more money out of his office than 
his predecessors. Now, the facts are 
eutirely the opposite to that. [Ministerial 
cries of “Oh!"] If hon. Gentlemen will 
listen with patience, they will see that 
this is so. The causa causans of the 
whole of this imbroglio was the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere). In 1887 the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton was consumed 
with a great fit of economic zeal, and he 
attacked nearly all the salaries of the 
hon. Gentlemen who then sat on the 
Government Bench. Iamonly astonished 
to find that that zeal has cooled down 
since the hon. Member’s revered Leaders 
have taken the places of the Members 
of the late Government. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
Mr. Speaker, is the right hon. Gentleman 
entitled to continue the Debate, or do 
more than mention the facts he regards 
as necessary for his personal ex planation ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : I do not think that 
the right hon. Gentleman is in Order in 
doing more than alluding to the mere 
facts, and I hope he will not go into any 
extraneous matter, 

Sir W. MARRIOTT: I am much 
obliged, Mr. Speaker, for your direction ; 
but I think that I am bound, Sir, to 
go back to the root of the difficulty. 
In December; 1887, I was informed that 
certain changes were contemplated in 
regard to the office of Judge Advocate 
General, which I then occupied. That 
was told me by the then Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope). At 
that time I only did what every gentle- 
man in that House in the same position 
would have done, whatever side he be- 
longed to. I said, “If you are going to 
make any change I shall not stand in 
the way, and I am perfectly content to 
resign the office.” An arrangement was 
made by which I was to resign, and the 
resignation was to take effect from 
April 1, 1888. But when that time 
came round the new scheme which the 
War Office contemplated was not 
hatched, and I was asked to carry on 
for some months. I agreed, and as a 
matter of fact the arrangement went 
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through 1888-89 and 1889-90 without 
my getting any pay. During that time 
any other Judge Advocate General 
would have received £4,000 for the 
work, but I did not receive a single 
farthing. In the year following the 
then Leader of the House (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) thought that that state of things 
should not continue. The right hon. 
Gentleman suggested some salary, or 
payment by fees. I was not anxious 
about it, and said that I was still willing to 
resign, though the work, I may say, had 
been done without any complaint from 
this House or elsewhere, and if there 
had been any complaint to make it would 
certainly have been made. When Mr. 
Smith pressed the matter upon me I 
said that if I was not required always to 
be in the House on Government nights, 
but could have the freedom of a private 
Member, I would have no objection to 
be paid by fees. Here, then, is the 
omission which the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) made. 
He omitted to say that in those two 
years I received nothing. And then the 
right hon. Gentleman said that it was 
agreed that there should be a_ fixed 
salary of £500, and that the officer 
should be allowed fees to the amount of 
another £500. He said that I claimed 
that this £500 should be paid to me at 
the beginning of the financial year as 
a retaining fee for the coming year. 
It was nothing of the kind. This is 
shown by a letter I received from Sir R. 
Welby, of the Treasury, who wrote— 

“ The Lords Commissioners having had before 
them the explanations and assurances given by 
Mr. Secretary Stanhope on your letter with re- 
gard to the remuneration of the Judge Advocate 
General, I am directed to inform you that they 
sanction the proposed payment of £1,000 for the 
year 1890-91.” 

There was no question of a claim. They 
agreed to this retaining fee, and, 1 may 
say, agreed against my advice, for I 
pointed out to the Under Secretary of 
State for War what would happen. I 
pointed out that the retaining fee must 
be paid at the beginning of the year. 
[ Nationalist laughter.| Yes; but when 
else could a retaining fee be paid? <A 
retaining fee is always paid at the 
beginning of the year. I am charged 
with having got a good deal of money 
out of the office. But the House will 
see that the practical effect of the cir- 
cumstances which I have described is 
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that in the time I was connected with 
the office, including the time when I got 
no salary at all, and the time when I was 
on the new arrangement, I got £6,000 
less than the previous Judge Advocate 
General would have got. Then I come 
to another point. I found oxt in August 
last that there was some difficulty in 
regard to the work of this office. There 
have always been two opinions regarding 
the office —one that it is a political 
office, and the other that it is a judicial 
office. I take the latter view, the chief 
duty being to judge of the validity of 
Court Martials, on which there should be 
no political feeling whatever. Finding that 
the Government were in a difficulty, I 
wrote to say that I was willing to carry 
on the work to the end ef the financial 
year. It was not for the sake of pay 
that I made that offer, and I think that 
the right hon. Gentleman should have 
mentioned the circumstances. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I think the explanation of the right hon, 
Gentleman would have better come on on 
Report of Supply. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman will not expect me to follow him 
into the whole of the history of 
the office of Judge Advocate General. 
I stated the other night that the 
right hon. Gentleman was sometimes 
paid and sometimes not. But I 
confined my particular observations to 
the current financial year, and the right 
hon. Gentleman has really confirmed 
everything I said—namely, that in the 
year when there was an immediate 
prospect of a General Election, and, 
therefore, a risk as to the endurance of 
the Government, he received as a retain- 
ing fee half of the money due for the 
whole year and during the time which 
elapsed between the beginning of the 
financial year and the General Election, 
which ended in the late Government 
leaving Office. He transacted more busi- 
ness than was usually done in that 
period 

Sir W. MARRIOTT: I must deny 
that emphatically. Absolutely no more 
work was done than usual. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
At all events, he did transact a large 
amount of business, and the result was 
that there was a small modicum of 
salary left for any unfortunate individual 
who might come after. I did not say 
whose were the arrangements which 
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made this state of things possible. I 
am really very sorry if I have hurt the 
feelings of the right hon. Gentleman by 
the recapitulation of these facts, but 
they are facts and cannot be departed 
from. 


MOTIONS. 
SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMPTION 
FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 
Ordered, “ That the proceedings on 
Supply, if under discussion at Twelve 
o'clock this night, be not interrupted 
under the Standing Order, Sittings of 
the House.”"—( Wr. W. E. Gladstone.) 
BUILDING SOCIETIES (No. 2) BILL. 
(No. 167.) 
SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): I beg to move that Mr. Gerald 
Balfour be a Member of the Select Com- 
mittee on Building Societies (No. 2) 
Bill. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Would it not 
be convenient to the Government to 
postpone this until after Supply this 
evening ? There is an objection, because 
three gentlemen from one city are pro- 
posed to be put on the Committee. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) : I think it would be convenient to 
postpone it until to-morrow. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out 
that it cannot be postponed to the end of 
the Sitting. If it be postponed at all, it 
must be postponed to another day. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS: I will 
postpone it till to-morrow at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It will not have 
the same precedence to-morrow. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS : 


will take it at 10 minutes to 7. 


Nomination of Committee postponed 
accordingly. 


No, 


we 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICES AND RE- 
VENUE DEPARTMENTS (SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY ESTIMATES), 1892-3. 
Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 
Crass V. 
1. Motion made, and Question 
posed, 


pre- 
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“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£24,900, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1893, for the Expenses of Her 
Majesty’s Missions Abroad, and Expenditure 
chargeable on the Consular Vote.” 

Tue Benrine SEA ARBITRATION. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) rose to move a reduction of 
which he had given notice. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton), 
rising to a point of Order, asked whether 
he would not be debarred from moving 
a reduction of which he had given notice 
if the hon. Member moved his first? 

THe CHAIRMAN) or COM- 
MITTEES (Mr. Metitor, York, W.R., 
Sowerby) : No, I think the hon. Mem- 
ber will not be prejudiced. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he had 
to move that, in Class V., Vote], the item 
should be reduced by £4,000 on account 
of the Behring Sea Arbitration. He de- 
sired to do so on account of the grave 
importance of the question involved, 
and because he believed its gravity had 
escaped the attention alike of the late and 
the present Government. The matters in- 
volved were no less than the freedom of 
the high seas, the livelihood of a most im- 
portant British colony, and the question 
whether that colony was or was not to 
be coerced by the Mother Country. He 
would, as briefly as possible, lay out the 
ground on which the question arose, and 
state the question itself. At the northern 
corner of the Pacific Ocean lay the 
Behring Sea between Asia and America 
at the point where those two continents 
approached each other, and where 
Siberia, as it were, stretched forth a 
hand to Alaska. The sea was 3,000 
miles long and 2,700 miles broad. It 
ran at its northern end into the Behring 
Straits, and at its southern extremity there 
stretched for two-thirds across it a chain 
of islands, the Aleutian Islands, whereof 
he was particularly concerned with one 
group, consisting of the Islands of Priby- 
loff, St. Paul, and St. George. They were 
barren islands, surrounded all the year 
round by fogs, and preducing nothing 
but moss and grass, but they were the 
home of the fur seal—or rather the 


houeymoon and nursing-ground of that 
seal, for it was only during certain 
months of the year—namely, from May till 
August, that the fur seal resorted to 
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them. When the seal arrived there it 
met a very serious enemy. He would 
quote from a statement of Professor 
Elliott, an eminent American,:and a 
member of the Smithsonian Institute, 
who, writing in 1890, said that the fur 
seal moved more easily on land than all 
other seals, but it was an unusual and 
laborious effort even when voluntary. 
Professor Elliott added that, when 
thousands of young seals were suddenly 
roused to their utmost power of land 
locomotion, over rough land, recks, and 
other impediments, they exerted them- 
selves most violently, and crowded one 
upon the other, so that many were 
actually smothered by the rest. He 
went on to show that the seals were 
treated most cruelly, and that when they 
had been driven many miles inland they 
were clubbed and killed. The seals had 
other enemies besides those on land, as 
they were met on their way to and from 
the islands by numbers of sealing vessels. 
Those on board these vessels did not 
treat them with the cruelty exercised on 
the islands, as they merely shot the seals 
through the head as they were lying on 
the surface of the water. Almost the 
first notice taken in history of the 
Behring Sea was to be found in a 
Russian Ukase issued in 1821. That 
Ukase ran as follows :— 

“Section 1. The pursuits of commerce, 
whaling, and fishing, and of all other industry on 
all islands, ports, and gulfs, including the whole 
of the north-west coast of America, beginning 
from Behring’s Strait to 151° of northern 
latitude ; also from the Aleutian Islands to the 
eastern coast of Siberia, as well as along the 
Kurile Islands from Behring’s Strait to the 
South Cape of the Island of Urup—namely, to 
45° 50 northern latitude, are exclusively 
granted to Russian subjects. 

Section 2. It is, therefore, prohibited to all 
foreign vessels not only to land on the coasts 
and islands belonging to Russia, as stated above, 
but also to approach them within less than 100 
Italian miles. The transgressor's vessel is sub- 
ject to confiscation along with the whole 
cargo. 

This was a claim to regard the Behring 
Sea as a mare clausum, instead of which 
he maintained it had always been a mare 
liberum. When the American Govern- 
ment remonstrated with the Russian 
Government, as they did at once, they 
were told that the sea had all the 
qualities of a close sea. It was un- 
necessary to tell the House that a claim 
to so vast an amount of water as this 
was one entirely new to every publicist, 
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and was opposed to the teaching and 
doctrine of every publicist of eminence. 
The protest of the United States was 
conveyed in a letter from Mr, Adams, in 
which he said— 


“This pretension is to be considered not 
only with reference to the question of territorial 
right, but also to the prohibition to the vessels of 
other nations, including those of the United 
States, to approach within 100 Italian miles of 
the coasts. From the period of the existence 
of the United States as an independent nation 
their vessels have freely navigated those seas, 
and the right to navigate them is a part of 
that independence.” 
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England protested at the same time, 
and the result was that the claim, which 
he could not but look upon as a frandu- 
lent claim and an imposture, to regard 
this sea as a closed sea, was entirely 
withdrawn by Conventions entered into 
by Russia with the United States and 
England in 1824 and 1825. These Con- 
ventions stipulated that the subjects of 
the United States and of England could 
have free rights of navigation in the 
Behring Sea. Thus ended the first act 
of this drama. The second act began 
with the acquisition by the United States 
of the territory of Alaska. This took 
place in 1867, and amounted to a pur- 
chase by the United States of Alaska 
from the Russian Government for 
7,000,000 dollars. The ‘Treaty which 
ceded Alaska to the United States used 
the words “the territory of Alaska and 
the adjacent islands.” No mention was 
made of the sea itself, except that an 
imaginary line was drawn over the sea 
about two-thirds across, this line being 
supposed to separate the territories of 
America and Russia. Three years later 
the American Government entered into 
“a contract with a company then known 
as the Alaska Commercial Company. 
The contract was renewed in 1886 
virtually to the same company, and 
ceded to them the right of sealing and 
taking seals in the Pribyloff and other 
islands. In the same year Congress 
passed an Act prohibiting sealing by 
anybody except the agents of the com- 
pany on these islands and in the waters 
adjacent thereto. One would have 
imagined that the waters adjacent thereto 
meant, as it usually did mean, the three 
miles limit. The purpose, however, of 
the Act was to give the company not 
merely a monopoly of the sealing upon 
the land, but to hand over to them every 
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seal in every part of the Behring Sea, 
where the United States Government 
had no lawful jurisdiction at all. The 
only claim which the United States could 
have to the sea must rest, and did rest, 
on a renewal of the Russian claim to 
regard the Behring Sea as a closed sea. 
He contended that this Act of Congress 
was a usurpation not in the interests of 
the whole of the inhabitants of the 
United States, but in the interests of a 
close monopoly, and the first denuncia- 
tions of the measure came from the 
United States itself. Messrs. Handy and 
Co., of San Francisco, in 1887, said of 
the company— 

“Tt has taken possession of, and assumed 
sovereign power over, the most valuable 
fisheries of the whole United States—namely, the 
Alaska fisheries in Behring’s Sea, and without 
shadow of right or authority, except a lease from 
the United States, dated the 3rd August, 1870, 
permitting it to kill 100,000 seals annually upon 
two small islands in Behring’s Sea at a rent of 
55,000 dollars per annum, &c. ; has taken posses- 
sion and control not only of the territory, but 
also of a vast sea, 3,000 miles long by 2,700 miles 
wide ; has made itself the suzerain of the 
Government, and impressed into its service the 
officers and agents of the Government to main- 
territory and sea.” 

That protest was taken up and re-echoed 
by the citizens of the Dominion of 
Canada, for they had been accustomed to, 
and were still proposing to, fit out sealing 
schooners in order to earn their livelihood 
by fishing in the high seas. The third 
act of the drama began with the first 
systematic seizures which took place in 
1886 of American and British vessels in 
the Behring Sea. A Correspondence 
ensued. He was bound to say that read- 
ing through the thousands of pages of 
the Blue Book that had thence arisen he 
was struck with the great superiority of 
the American Correspondence to that 
which had issned from this side of the 
water. He attributed it to the fact that 
the American Minister was a Minister 
who was not diverted from his Minis- 
terial duties by having to go about the 
country and make speeches in defence of 
his Party and in depreciation of the 
other Party. The Americans began very 
mildly indeed. The first vessels seized in 
1886 were released, although not until 
they had pretty nearly fallen to pieces. 
As the matter went on, however, the 
Americans got stronger and we weaker. 
At last, in February, 1888, Mr. Blaine 
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proposed to Lord Salisbury that a close 
time should be fixed for seals. Lord 
Salisbury with great readiness seemed to 
have agreed to that proposal, which he 
forwarded to the Canadian Government, 
the proposition being that there should be 
a close time for seals in all the seas north 
of the 47th degree of latitude from the 
1ith April to the Ist November, The 
House would see that such a close time 
would have amounted to a complete pro- 
hibition of all pelagic sealing. The 
Canadians rejected the proposition with 
scorn, and expressed surprise that such a 
proposal should ever have been made or 
entertained by anyone. Of course, more 
Correspondence ensued, and the Corre- 
spondence was brought to an end and 
summed up on the American side by Mr. 
Blaine’s Despatch on the 13th June, 
1880, and on the English side by what he 
must call the most forcible, admirable, 
and conclusive Despatch of Lord Salisbury 
on August 2, 1890. Our right was as 
clear as any right a nation could have. 
It had existed unquestioned for many 
years. The attempt to interfere with it 
was denounced not merely by us, but by 
American subjects themselves, and to his 
great pleasure and surprise he found that 
the proper attitude for England to take 
up—an attitude so firm that even if we 
went to the verge of war we should have 
protected the freedom of the high seas— 
was advocated by no less a Body than the 


Internationa! Arbitration and Peace 
Association. Writing on the 6th of 
December, 1889, they say— 

“The proceedings of the Unitel States 


cruisers in seizing and sequestrating— and, in 
some cases, confiscating—the vessels and car- 
goes of British subjects engaged in fisheries on 
the open sea, have caused—as, no doubt, your 
Lerdship is too well aware—excessive and pro- 
longed irritation amongst our fellow-citizens of 
the Canadian Dominion, as it would appear that 
those in command of Her Majesty's vessels on the 
Pacific coast feel themselves for some reason 
unable to check the high-handed proceedings of 
the United States crnisers ; while those measures 
of redress long since demanded by Her Majesty's 
Government and ostensibly conceded by the 
United States Government do not appear to 
have ever been carried out or compensation 
made to the victims of admittedly lawless 
seizures.” 

Then the Committee of the Association 
tried to encourage Lord Salisbury and to 
stiffen his attitude on the question. He 
believed this was the first time this Asso- 
ciation had intervened in such a way, and 
suggested strong action to a British or 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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to any other Government. Yet our 
right was not admitted or maintained. 


In July, 1891, a modus vivendi was 
accepted, by which we prohibited the 
sealers from sealing in the Behring Sea 
on condition that the Alaska Company 
should be prohibited from killing more 
than 7,500 seals—a number which it was 
said it was necessary to kill in order to 
provide the natives with food. Lord 
Salisbury for a long time held out for a 
power of supervision over this arrange- 
ment, and it was subsequently found that 
whilst the British sealers were prevented 
from killing any seals, the American 
Company killed not 7,500, but over 
12,000. The Treaty of Arbitration was 
signed in February, 1892, and a remark- 
able Treaty it was. It provided that 
six points were to be submitted to the 
arbitrators. The first was—What ex- 
elusive jurisdiction in the Behring Sea, 
and what exclusive rights in the fisheries 
therein, did Russia assert and exercise 
prior to the acquisition of Alaska by the 
United States? The one question be- 
tween the two countries was whether the 
Behring Sea was a free and open sea or 
a closed sea, and the ist Article did 
not touch that question at all? The 
second point was—How far were these 
claims of jurisdiction as to the seal 
fisheries recognized and conceded by 
Great Britain That also did not touch 
the real question in dispute. The 
third point was—Whether the Behring’s 
Sea was included in the phrase * Pacific 
Ocean,” as used in the Treaty of 1825 
between Great Britain and Russia, and 
what rights, if any, in the Behring’s Sea 
were given or conceded to Great Britain 
by that Treaty? That question again, he 
submitted, in no way touched the real 
point in dispute. The 4th Article asked— 
* Did not all the rights of Russia as to juris- 
diction and as to seal fisheries in Behring’s Sea 
east of the water boundary, in the Treaty be- 
tween the United States and Russia, of the 30th 
of March, 1867, pass unimpaired to the United 
States under that Treaty ?” 
Well, of course they did—such rights 
as Russia had. This 4th Article, again, 
did not raise the real and only ques- 
tion — namely, whether the Behring’s 
Sea was uot open to all man- 
kind? The Sth Article asked whether 
the United States had any right to the 
protection of and property in the fur 
seals in the Behring’s Sea, and, if so, 
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how such rights arose? Nowhere could 
he find raised the one true question in- 
volved in this matter—namely, whether 
the sea was or was not an open sea. 
The 7th Article of the Treaty declared— 


“If the determination of the foregoing ques- 

tions as to the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
United States shall leave the subject in such 
position that the concurrence of Great Britain 
is necessary to the establishment of regulations 
for the proper protection and preservation of 
the fur seal in, or habitually resorting to, the 
Behring Sea, the arbitrators shall then «eter- 
mine what concurrent regulations outside the 
jurisdictional limits of the respective Govern- 
ments are necessary.” 
That was a proposal to put the Behring 
Sea under a Council of Nations, and 
Great Britain was to take part in it, he 
supposed, to exclude all other people 
from the sea. There was another question 
to which he wished to direct attention. 
If the United States had the right to 
exclude our vessels from the sea, then, 
undoubtedly, what they had done was 
in the exercise of their right; but if 
they had ne right, then compensation 
was due to the seal fishers. The principle 
of compensation had been fully admitted 
by our Government, for we had already our- 
selves paid the compensation to the sealers. 
That principle seemed to him as the neces- 
sary corollary to the one, the only true, 
question to be decided—whether this was 
or was not an open sea? But that was 
expressly excluded by Article 8, which 
ran— 

“The high contracting parties having found 
themselves unable to agree upon a reference 
which shall include the question of the liability 
of each for the injuries alleged to have been sus- 
tained by the other, or by its citizens, in con- 
nection with the claims presented and urged by 
it; and, being solicitous that this subordinate 
question should not interrupt or longer delay 
the submission or determination of the main 
questions, do agree that either may submit to 
the arbitrators any question of fact involved in 
such claims, and ask for a finding thereon, the 
question of the liability of either Government 
upon the facts found to be the subject of further 
negotiation.” 

Therefore, the main question was not 
put before the arbitrators at all. It 
might be alluded to as a corollary ques- 
tion, but was not to be decided by the 
arbitrators, but was to be the subject of 


further negotiation. Arbitration was 
bad for us. He would go further, 
and say was always bad for us. 


There were three methods of settling 
this or any other serious question that 
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nations. They might 
They might 
wrangle and chaffer for a time, and then 


come to some agreement. There were 


arose between 
compromise the matter. 


great advantages in that manner of 
settlement. They might get something 


to which they were entitled, and feel, at 
the same time, that contentment had been 
They 
might, in the second place, surrender the 


fostered betweer the two nations. 


whole matter—in this case the freedom of 
the Behring Sea. There were advantages 
in that mode of settlement. At any rate, 
they would be entitled to the gratitude 
of the nation to whom they had sur- 
rendered, and they would, in all proba- 
bility, foster in the nation that sort of 
feeling which was engendered between 
private individuals, when one was able 
to say, “He acted like a gentleman,” 
which meant that the gentleman had 
given up something to which he was 
entitled. There was a third mode—the 
resistance of any infraction of rights by 
war. There were great advantages in that 
mode of settlement—ad vantages such as an 
increase of trade. [Cries of “Oh, oh!" ] 
Yes, trade had increased when war was 
waged with ali the strength of England, 
and he was sure that that was an argu- 
ment that would go to the hearts of hon. 
Gentlemen on the Ministerial Benches. 
But there were other advantages in war. 
War led to a final settlement of the 
question in dispute, anl left behind it 
sentiments of mutual respect for the 
bravery shown in conflict. But he saw no 
advantage at all to this country in 
a settlement by arbitration. He would 
tell the Committee why: because we 
had not a single friend on the Continent 
of Europe. We had many advantages, 
but we had also the signal advantage 


of being envied and hated by 
every people and nation on the 


Continent of Europe. There was not a 
nation in Europe that would not take the 
opportunity of giving a decision against 
this country, and, therefore, we could 
have no confidence in any Court of 
Arbitration. Take the facts. There 
was the Alabama case. He admitted we 
were wrong in that case. But that was 
owing to the action of the Government of 
hon. Gentlemen on the Ministerial 
Benches, who allowed the Alabama to 
escape while they were making up their 
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minds whether they ought to stop her, 
Then there was the Delagoa Bay dispute. 
That was settled against us, though we 
had justice on our side. Then there was 
the San Juan dispute. We had justice 
on our side in that ease also, but the 
arbitration went against us. In fact, in 
99 cases out of 100 cases of arbitration, 
the award would be always given against 
England, whatever the merits of the 
case might be. The primary question 
involved was the right of our Canadian 
fellow-subjects to this fishery. The 
right of England, and the other nations of 
the earth to the high seas was also 
involved. But what specially affected us 
was whether we were or were not entering 
upon a new system of coercion of the 
British Colonies. On one side of the 
American Continent we were preparing 
for the coercion of the Newfoundlanders to 
allow fishing off their coasts—fishing to 
which, he maintained, the other party con- 
cerned had no right or title ; and on the 
other side of the American Continent 
we were trying to coerce the Canadians 
from fishing the high seas. Had we 
forgotten the lesson taught us 100 years 
ago by those who were then our fellow- 
citizens inthe Northern States of America? 
To enter into any system of coercion 
against Canada would be most unfortunate 
and should be deprecated. He thought 
it his duty to put the actual facts of this 
matter before the country, and to point 
out that through this arbitration we might 
be forced into the discreditable policy of 
using coercion to drive Canada into a 
course of conduct we had no title to 
drive her into. If we were not able to 
protect the freedom of the high seas in 
times of peace, if we were not able 
to maintain control over them in time of 
war ; if we submitted to arbitration, the 
question whether or not we were to be 
allowed to traverse the high seas, and if 
we were induced to use coercion towards 
Canada, then all the bleating Despatches 
written in the Foreign Office would not 
hide the fact that the greatness of England 
was gone. The hon. Member concluded 
by moving to reduce Item M by £4,000, 
on account of the Behring Sea 
Arbitration. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That Item M, of £21,600 for Special Missions 
and Services, be reduced by £4,000 in respect of 
the Behring Sea Arbitration.”—(CMr. Gibson 
Bowles.) 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, 
Berwick): The hon. Gentleman has 
ended his speech, moving this reduction, 
by stating his grave apprehension that 
this Arbitration would lead to the 
coercion of Canada. That apprehension 
of his is founded upon two premises : 
first, that the verdict of the Arbitration 
will be given entirely against our side of 
the ease (which, I think, is a contention 
that cannot be founded on any argument 
or on any knowledge in our possession) ; 
and, secondly, it is founded on another 
premise, that if the verdict of the Arbitra- 
tion is adverse to us Canada will refuse 
to recognise that verdict. Now, Canada 
is represented on the Arbitration Board, 
and bears part of the expenses of 
the Arbitration, and I think it is 
a reflection on the loyalty of that 
aolony when the hon. Member pre- 
supposes that if, in the result, the verdict 
should not be in accordance with her 
wishes she will not be prepared to abide 
by it loyally. As regards the rest of 
the hon. Gentleman’s speech, I think 
that it is most singularly inopportune. I 
will give a small instance of its inoppor- 
tuneness first. The hon. Member dealt 
with the habits of the fur seal in an in- 
teresting statement. Indeed, he spoke 
with a knowledge that seemed to be 
carefully acquired; but this House has 
not yet full aecess to the sources of 
knowledge which they will presently 
have as to the habits of the animals. 
The Joint Commissioners sent out by 
this country and the United States have 
investigated this question carefully on 
the spot; they have presented Reports, 
which will be laid before the Court of 
Arbitration, and the Government is 
willing to publish these Reports as soon 
as consent is obtained from the United 
States and the Court of Arbitration. It 
would, therefore, have been more oppor- 
tune had the hen. Member waited for 
these Reports before inviting us to dis- 
cuss the habits of the seal. But the 
inopportuneness of the speech was of a 
far more serious character than that. 
The hon, Member stated clearly that he 
does not wish to have any arbitration at 
all. If the hon. Member does not wish 
for arbitration he ought to have provided 
a satisfactory alternative for it. He 
suggested three courses as alternatives. 
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The first was wrangling and chaffing. 
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g 
*Mrx. GIBSON BOWLES: I said 
“ chaffering.” 

*Sirn E. GREY: It makes no differ- 
ence to my point. The hon. Member 
suggested wrangling and chaffering be- 
tween this Government and the Govern- 
ment with whom we have the difficulty. 
That may be a proceeding more or less 
interesting or more or less prolonged ; 
but I do not see how it could lead to any 
definite conclusion of the differences 
which exist between the parties. Next, 
the hon. Member suggested surrender, 
but this the Government are not pre- 
pared to do, The hon. Member also 
said the Government might go to war, 
but this step also we certainly are not 
prepared to take. If there were any 
party of Members in this House who 
wished now at the eleventh hour—in 
fact, it is long past that hour so far as 
arbitration is concerned—who wished to 
dismiss arbitration and go for some other 
alternative, it is too late to adopt such a 
course consonant with the honour of the 
country, considering how far arbitration 
is gone. But there is no such party in 
the House. There is no such party on 
the other side of the House, where sit 
the Members of the Government who 
signed the Treaty of Arbitration, and on 
this side of the House there is nothing 
but a feeling of satisfaction and relief 
that this matter has been referred for 
settlement to arbitration, I say that 
even to enter into a discussion of the 
arbitration leaves us open to a suspicion 
that we are dissatisfied with the arbi- 
trators or that we are not prepared to 
abide by their decision ; or that we have 
discovered some point of weakness in our 
case. I do not think we wish to lay our- 
selves open to any of these suspicions. I 
do not believe that the House of Com- 
mons feel any want of confidence in the 
arbitrators, who will begin their labours 
this week, or that we have any idea of 
giving to the United States the impres- 
sion that we do not intend to be loyally 
bound by the result. On these grounds 
I ask the Committee not to enter into a 
discussion, but to allow the Vote to pass, 
and so sanction an arrangement entered 
into by the late Government, carried on 
by the present Government, and which 
we hope will end in a satisfactory 
solution. 
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*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) : I only rise for the purpose of 
adding a few words to what the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite has said with a 
view of impressing on my hon. Friend 
the Member for Lynn Regis the unde- 
sirability of continuing this discussion. 
After listening to the very exhaustive 
and full, and, so far as I was able to 
judge, the accurate, statement which the 
hon. Gentleman gave of the whole history 
of the Behring Sea question, I am sure the 
House will regret the absence of the right 
hon. Gentleman during the whole of the 
last Parliament from the Councils of this 
House. But I fully agree with what the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite has said. 
This question, so far as this House is 
concerned, is practically a concluded 
question. We are on the point, within a 
day or two, of entering into arbitration 
upon these very matters. The Treaty of 
Arbitration has now been signed, and I 
vannot help thinking—though my hon. 
Friend behind me may have doubts upon 
it—that the whole of the points at issue 
between ourselves and the United States 
Government are fairly and fully con- 
tained in the five points of the 6th 
Article of the Treaty of Arbitration. 
My hon, Friend laid special stress on one 
point. He said that nowhere in the 
Treaty was the question raised as to 
whether the Behring Sea was or was not 
an open sea. I contend that in the fifth 
paragraph of the 6tk Article that ques- 
tion is fully raised. It is to this 
effect— 


Arbitration. 


“Has the United States any right, and, if so, 
what right, of the property in the fur seals 
frequenting the islands of the United States of 
the Behring Sea, when such seals are found out- 
side the ordinary three-mile limit?” 

That raises the whole point. That is the 
vital point of the arbitration, and upon 
that point the arbitrators will be able to 
come to a decision. But as I rose to 
impress on my hon. Friend the advisa- 
bility of not continuing the Debate, I do 
not wish to continue it myself. We have 
full confidence that the arbitrators will 
hear our case most carefully and con- 
siderately; and whilst having full 
confidence in the justice of the case, 
which we shall plead before the Court of 
Arbitration, we have equal confidence 
that the arbitrators will do their best to 
administer justice and settle for all time 
the unhappy difficulty that has arisen in 
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this question between ourseives and the 
United States, who have dealt with us in 
a very amicable manner in this dispute. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
he was surprised that the speech of the 
hon. Member for Lynn Regis should have 
been begun, as we were on the eve of 
entering into arbitration; but, having 
been begun, he was extremely surprised 
that it ever should have come to an end. 
The hon. Gentleman occupied an hour in 
his speech, but with the material at his 
disposal in the Blue Books, the Com- 
mittee should be thankful for having 
been let off so lightly, for the hon. 
Member might have gone on for six 
hours. The point of the speech of the 
hon. Member seemed to be this: Lord 
Salisbury, in the management of the 
Behring Sea difficulty, has been scanda- 
Jously weak. He agreed with the hon. 
Member. But what was the use of 
raking up questions of that sort? Lord 
Salisbury was always scandalously weak 
in dealing with a stronger Power ; but he 
made up for it by being seandalously 
strong in dealing with a weak one. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : After the 
representations which have been made to 
me I wish to withdraw my Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed, 


UGAnpa. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton), 
who rose to move the reduction of the 
Vote by £5,000, being the cost of Sir 
Gerald Portal’s Mission to Uganda, said, 
he took occasion on the Address to call 
attention to the possession of Uganda, 
He was obliged at the time, he was sorry 
to say, to speak at considerable length on 
the subject, because there had been many 
mis-statements with regard to the place, 
which probably deceived a great many 
people, while numbers of others had not 
really turned their attention to the matter 
at all, and hardly knew whether Uganda 
was a country or a town. But now, 
thanks to articles which had appeared in 
the magazines from his right hon. Friend 
the Member for the Forest of Dean (Sir 
Charles Dilke) and others, the facts of 
the case were pretty well-known. In 
Uganda at the present time there was 
absolutely no Imperial responsibility of 
any sort or kind. Uganda was situated 
on an area known as “a British sphere 
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of influence.” That meant that in that 
area the Germans had promised not to 
set up any Protectorate, but that did not 
give us any rights or involve us_ in 
any responsibilities in Uganda. Some 
gentlemen had obtained a concession of 
some miles along the coast line from the 
Sultan of Zanzibar. These gentlemen 
formed themselves into a company to 
ask for a Royal Charter. They were 
given a Royal Charter, by which they 
were allowed the beneficial use of this 
concession, and at the same time they 
were permitted by one of the provisions 
of the Charter to make Treaties with 
tribes and chieftains in the Hinterland 
beyond their line of coast, but these 
Treaties were only to become valid if they 
obtained the approval of the Foreign 
Office. The company set up in Uganda 
a King of their own in the person of the 
Chief of one of the factions in the country, 
and they made two Treaties. The first 
Treaty, as had been admitted, was ob- 
tained by fraud and violence, but in any 
case it was only for two years, and that 
time had now expired. The second 
Treaty had never been confirmed by the 
Foreign Office, and consequently at the 
present moment the company, gua com- 
pany, had no right to remain or to exer- 
cise any responsibility in Uganda. After 
a short time in the country the company 
began to perceive that Uganda was a 
bad speculation, and they therefore deter- 
mined to leave it, and they informed 
Lord Salisbury of their intention. But 
Lord Salisbury made no sign. Lord 
Salisbury simply said it was no business 
of the Government whether the company 
remained in the country or went away— 
that it was a matter entirely for the com- 
pany and the people of Uganda. The 
Church Missionary Society then inter- 
fered, and stated that if the company re- 
mained in Uganda for a longer period 
they would provide portion of the funds 
necessary. Again Lord Salisbury was 
informed of that fact—that the period 
would last till the 31st December, 1892, 
and that then the company would retire. 
Again Lord Salisbury made no sign. 
But, after all this had been made public, 
there was inaugurated a platform cam- 
paign in this country in order to induce 
us to take over Uganda, and the speakers 
in that campaign were really about as 
florid in their statements in regard to 
this country as an auctioneer’s advertise- 
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ment when he wanted to sell an estate. 
It was said to be a Canaan overflowing 
with milk and honey; that it would 
absorb our manufactures ; that by taking 
over the country we would deal a death- 
blow at slavery ; that the people of 
Uganda were a most affectionate and 
intelligent body, who were pining to 
become Christians. But Despatches be- 
tween the company and the officials of 
the Government were published, and 
anybody who read those Despatches 
would find that all those glowing descrip- 
tiops of the country were untrue. It 
was plain from the Despatches that 
Uganda had no products of its own ; 
that it could not take our manufactures 
as it had nothing to exchange for them, 
and that the climate was very unhealthy. 
Captain Lugard had said it would be im- 
possible for the English people to settle 
there, as they could not bring up their 
children in such a climate. The intelli- 
geut and interesting natives were really 
divided into warring factions ; most of 
them were slaves, and the country was 
surrounded by persistent enemies. As 
to the desire of the people to become 
Christians, Captain Lugard had said that 
the introduction of Christianity had not 
entered into his mind at all. Captain 
Lugard simply went there and put up as 
King the head of one of the factions. 
That faction choosed to eall itself Pro- 
testant because, as they understood it, 
“Protestant” meant “ English.” The 
King was once a Mahommedan, once a 
Pagan, once a Catholic, and onee a Pro- 
testant. He called himself a Protestant 
when he hoped to obtain assistance from 
Captain Lugard, and when he threatened 
to withdraw from bis engagements Captain 
Lugard instantly replied by threatening to 
supersede him by a Mahommedan King. 
When Captain Lugard went there there 
were Protestant and Catholic missionaries. 
In 1892, according to the work pub- 
lished by the Catholic Union, there were 
300 Protestants and 3,000 baptised 
Catholies ; but during the occupation it 
appeared the cause of Christianity had 
suffered, and, to his mind, that was not 
surprising when Christianity was asso- 
ciated in men’s minds with Maxim guns 
and the loss of their independence. As 
for slavery, in that favoured country there 
was, as he had said, domestic slavery ; 
but it was remarkable, as Captain Lugard 
told them, there were no slave raids in 
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the neighbourhood. But why was that ? 
The raids took place in other parts in 
order to carry up the trade that was done 
with Uganda. This damnosa hereditas 
was 600 miles from the sea coast, and to 
send up goods it would cost £300 per ton. 
It was, therefore, impossible to organise a 
trade there, or to establish a garrison— 
for it must be remembered the garrison 
would have to be a considerable one, as 
it could not be reinforced under several 
months—unless a railroad were built 
there. The cost of sucha railway would 
be about £3,000,000, and, at the same 
time, there would not be commerce for 
more than half a dozen trains per annum, 
Further than that, it would require a 
subsidy of £300,000 per annum to main- 
tain and work that railway, for it must 
not be forgotten that it passed through 
the territory of hostile tribes who would 
seize the opportunity to provide them- 
selves with iron rails. In August a 
change of Government took place, at 
which time it had been settled that the 
company were to retire on the 3lst 
December last. The new Government 
undertook to maintain the occupation 
during the three months—why they did 
so he did not know ; but anyhow, it was 
clear at that time there was an idea that 
the intention of the company was 
evacuation—that they were to prepare 
for the full and final evacuation at the 


end of that period. Later on it was 
decided to send a Mission there, and it 
was somewhat remarkable that the 


Mission was sent off precisely at the 
period of time when it would arrive at 
the end of the three months, either a few 
days before or a few days after the time 
fixed for the evacuation of the country 
by the company. Sir Gerald Portal 
was put at the head of that Mission. 
Sir Gerald Portal was a very eminent 


and able gentleman, and was Consul 
General at Zanzibar when Lord 
Salisbury sent a communication as 


to what he ought to do with the terri- 
tories in the sphere of influence around 
Zanzibar; Sir Gerald Portal was 
told he was to cultivate friendly relations 
with the inhabitants, but in no case was 
to interfere with tribal Governments. If 
this Mission had been sent out merely to 
aid in the evacuation, if that rule had 
been maintained that the Mission was not 
to interfere with tribal Governments he 
should not have complained as much as 
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he did now ; he should have thought it a 
waste of money, but he should have 
aceepted the fact without opposing it. 
The case, however, was very different, 
and so far as he could see the effect of 
the instructions were to countermand the 
rule that the Consul General or official, 
whichever they called him, was not to inter- 
fere with Tribal Governments ; he was to 
be given a free hand to take over all the 
forts, forces, and guns belonging to the 
Company. [“No, no!"] Well, any- 
how, they would take it that the Com- 
pany had offered to make over to Her 
Majesty all their establishments in 
Uganda, because in the instructions 
occurred these words—* It will be for you 
to judge how far it is necessary to avail 
yourself of this proposal.” Lord Rose- 
bery in another place said that Sir 
Gerald Portal had about 230 Zanzibari 
troops, and under his instructions had 
full power to take over any forces be- 
longing to the Company, and, therefore, 
he had a perfectly free hand in the 
matter. He (Mr. Labouchere) thought 
he had established his position that Sir 
Gerald Portal was given a free hand 
to take over the establishments, the forts, 
and also to take over the forces, that was 
to say, all that riff-raff that was enlisted 
by the Company. Sir Gerald Portal 
was enabled by these instructions to set 
up some sort of Government there, and 
maintain that Government when there ; 
and, moreover, when he came away he 
ras allowed by his instructions to leave 
some one else there to carry on the 
superintendence of the Government set 
up. Thus he contended that Sir Gerald 
Portal had the power to establish there 
a temporary protectorate, and conse- 
quently they would be involved in 
Imperial responsibilities, which would 
end in their being told —as_ these 
people were as strong Home Rulers as 
the Irish themselves—they had compro- 
mised themselves by joining in the 
Government set up, and we would be 
obliged to remain there to prevent them 
from being injured. They might lay it 
down as a rule inall uncivilised countries 
that whenever a civilised country estab- 
lished a temporary protectorate it became 
a permanent one. He thought hon. and 
right hon.G entlemen opposite would agree 
with him that that was the view they took 
of the instructions ; they desired the pro- 
tectorate,and theythought the protectorate 
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was practically obtained by the terms of 
the instructions. They had a twe days’ 
Debate on this question upon the Address, 
Hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would remember that on the first day they 
were not satisfied with the instructions : 
they did not gather the instructions were 
so large and ample as they were ; they 
thought that during the period between 
the time of Sir Gerald Portal bringing 
his Report to England and the Govern- 
ment at home reporting upon it, the 
Government set up would fall to pieces. 
On the next day they were told that 
would not be the ease, that not only 
would he set up a Government, but that a 
locum tenens would replace him when 
he went away who would ‘arry on the 
Government until the matter was decided. 
Hon. and right hon. Gentlemen who had 
come down on the Monday primed with 
long speeches no sooner heard that— 
finding they had gained a point—than 
they put the speeches in their pockets, 
limbered up all their artillery, and were 
satisfied and silent. This temporary oceu- 
pation would last a considerable number 
of months. They had to go there, 
then there was the time Sir Gerald 
Portal would be there, the time of his 
coming away, and then when the Report 
came home it would no doubt be con- 
sidered by the Executive, and the evil— 
no doubt hon, Gentlemen opposite would 
consider it the good—would have been 
done; the Government would only have 
one choice, and that would be to convert 
a temporary occupation into a permanent 
occupation or protectorate. As usual, 
Parliament would be called upon to ex- 
press an opinion on the matter, and that 
would be about as valuable as telling a 
person that he might shut his stable door 
when the steed was stolen. That was the 
history of almost all their wars and annexa- 
tions. They did these things, and then 
Parliament was told it had the power be- 
cause it need not pay for it. Of course, 
Parliament was obliged to pay for it, 
because the matter was settled before 
they came to Parliament. The expense 
and risk of taking possession of Uganda 
would not be commensurate with the 
advantages ; but a great deal more was 
involved than mere possession of 
Uganda. They knew what the views of 
hon, Gentlemen opposite were ; they 
had been told they ought to hold the 
entire course of the Nile from its source 
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to the mouth; they desired to establish 


Uganda. 


a large Empire there. Already he had 
seen in the newspapers that supported 
hon. Gentlemen opposite suggestions that, 
if they took Uganda, obviously they 
ought to take the Soudan and the Equa- 
torial Provinces of Egypt governed over 
by Emin; in facet, our being in Egypt 
was used as an argument in favour of 
taking Uganda—just as, when they had 
taken Uganda, that would be used as an 
argument that they ought to remain in 
Egypt for ever. In considering this 
mission and the results of this mission 
they had to consider also what were the 
views of the Earl of Rosebery, who was 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs: On 
March 1 Lord Rosebery was the guest, 
he was sorry to say, ofa nest of Jingoes, 
valled, he believed, Imperial Federalists. 
Before his health was proposed Lord 
Rosebery made a speech, and in protest- 
ing against the doctrine of non-extension 
of the Empire he said— 

“It is said that our Empire is large enough 
and does not need extension. That would be 
true enough if the world were elastic; but 
unfortunately, it is not elastic, and we ar 
engaged at the present moment, in the lan- 
guage of mining, in pegging out claims for the 
future. We have to consider, not what we want 
now, but what we shall want in the future. We 
have to consider what countries must be de- 
veloped, either by ourselves some other 
nation, and we have to remember that it is part 
of our responsibility and heritage to take that 
the world, so far as it can be moulded, sha!l 
receive the Anglo-Saxon, and not another 
character.” 

[Cheers.| He perfectly understood the 
cheer from hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
He greatly admired Lord Rosebery ; he 
believed he was a gentleman of great 
talent, and he regretted that his talent 
should to a certain extent be lost to the 
country by his being in the House of 
Lords. In home matters his Lordship’s 
views were no doubt perfectly sound ; in 
Foreign Affairs outside Africa he had no 
reason to suppose his views were not 
sound; but when his Lordship came to 
Africa he was the high priest of Jingo- 
ism. They were told their business was 
to peg out claims in Africa, not only 
what we wanted, but what we did not 
want, in case posterity should want it ; 
that it was their object to mould the 
whole of Africa in our Anglo-Saxon 
character. During the last six years they 
had pegged-out, or, as he should eall it, 
had jumped, claims in Africa over a 
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territory larger than the whole of Europe’ 
He had hoped this greed for land had 
been satisfied for a time. There were 
not more than 100 or 200 of real settlers 
in this vast territory we had pegged-out ; 
the rest went to find gold, or brought 
back some specimens from parts where 
they said gold was, in order to float a 
rotten company. But where was this all 
to end’ After having laid hold of a 


country as large as Europe’ were 
they to peg-out claims for the 
suke of posterity ; were they to in- 


cur vast costs and risks in order that 
posterity should be able to go into places 
like Uganda, where, as a matter of fact, 
the climate would not allow an European 
to live? Perhaps their object was to 
prevent others going there. He could 
only say that he most deeply regretted 
that when the spheres of influence were 
decided between Germany and England 
that Uganda did not fall to the Germans, 
and he should have been glad if the 
greater portion of all our spheres and in- 
fluence had fallen to the Germans. He 
would ask, was this pegging-out doctrine 
the policy of a Liberal? He could not 
think it was. A Liberal Foreign Secre- 
tary did not hold office to carry out his 
own views or the views of his prede- 
cessor. He held office to carry out the 
views of his supporters. He was merely 
the executive servant of his supporters 
in the House of Commons, just as hon. 
Members of that Ilouse were the legis- 
lative servants of their supporters out- 
side. The Liberal Party had a_pro- 
gramme they called the Neweastle Pro- 
gramme. Could it be conceived what 
would have been said if, when that pro- 
gramme was adopted, any one had sug- 
gested as an additional item this doctrine 
of pegging-out claims for posterity ? He, 
at all events, had always been consistent 
in his conduet with regard to this kind 
of policy. He believed he divided the 
House at least 50 times against providing 
money for the Soudanese expeditions, If 
there was one character in Scripture his- 
tory he despised more than another it was 
that leprous Syrian, Naaman, who bowed 
down before a false god in the Temple 


and abused him when he got outside. In 
the Temple and out of the Temple he 
had always opposed King Jingo. He 


was one of those of whom it might be 
said, “Calum non animum mutant.” 
He could not help thinking that if Lord 
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Salisbury had sent such instructions as 
had been sent to Sir Gerald Portal what 
indignation there would have been, what 
denunciations and outbursts of in- 
dignant protests there would have been 
from the Liberal Benches! He knew 
what he said was called un-English ; but 
they were views entertained by such men 
as Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden. It 
seemed to him that everybody was un- 
English who was not prepared to hinder 
as much as he could the piratical in- 
stincts of hon. Gentlemen opposite. The 
Jingo doctrine was that they should 
spend as much English money as possible, 
provided it was spent out of England. 
If it was a question of improving the 
slums, relieving misery, or giving em- 
ployment to people at home, then they 
were not ready to give anything ; but if 
it was a question of annexing some 
African territory they were ready to 
squander all the resources of the Empire. 
These Jingoes were most remarkable men; 
they did not seem to care whether the 
land they acquired was valuable or value- 
less ; they were like magpies, they loved 
stealing for the pleasure of stealing. He 
would ask the Committee to realise this 
fact, that this mission probably meant 
a protectorate, and this protectorate of 
Uganda meant further projects and a rail- 
road to be built at a very large cost. 
This first step on the path of Jingoism 
must inevitably and necessarily lead to 
further steps, unless there were the strong- 
est protests on the part of Liberals 
against it. Sir Gerald Portal had got 
the right to interfere’ with tribal 
government. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Where 
do you find that ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE thought it 
was in the Debate that took place in the 
House when they were told that Sir 
Gerald Portal would establish a Govern- 
ment in Uganda. He would like to 
understand what Sir Gerald Portal’s 
position was. When he arrived in Uganda 
he might, it was admitted, take over the 
forts, the establishment and guns. It 
was also understood that he was to remain 
there. Was he to allow a revolution to 
take place against the Government 
actually there ¢ He certainly understood 
that not only was Sir Gerald Portal 
to watch over the Government, but 
when he came away he was to leave 
somebody else there to do the same thing. 
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If we mixed ourselves up in this matter, 
we should have to follow it up by as- 
suming further responsibilities. ©The 
cost already incurred was considerable, 
There was the present Vote for £5,000 ; 
there was an additional £10,000 on 
the full Estimate ; there was £10,000 to 
be given as a present to the Company for 
the period they remained in Uganda, 
£10,000 had already been voted for the 
Railway Survey, and in addition a con- 
siderable indemnity would also have to 
be paid to the French Government for 
the injuries done by the Company to the 
French missionaries. Then not only 
would the railway have to be subsidized 
at a cost of several hundreds of thousands 
of pounds, but a garrison would have to 
be maintained, as was the case in the 
Soudan ; and he had no doubt that at a 
given time the whole thing would end as 
the raid in the Soudan ended, that the 
Government would get so utierly sick of 
Mohammedanism that they would give 
itup. He had no doubt he should not 
get many to vote for him on this ocea- 
sion ; but he did not get many in the 
Parliament of 1880, when he protested 
against the Soudanese raids—and yet he 
did not believe there was a single gentle- 
man who was not perfectly confident that 
he was absolutely right and the Govern- 
ment absolutely wrong. But his hon. 
Friends need have no fear of voting in 
accordance with their principles on this 
occasion ; they need not be under the im- 
pression that they would endanger the 
position of the Government, because the 
Government would have the support of 
every Unionist in the House. During 
the Recess there was a great Jingo cam- 
paign, set on foot in the names of 
Christianity, slavery, and commerce, to 
induce us to take over this Uganda. Those 
who were opposed to that policy did not 
interfere, they did not hold meetings— 
they might have done so, and he had no 
doubt they would have been well attended, 
but they did not do so, for the reasonthat 
they trusted to the Government, they 
believed the Government would not take 
any action on the Jingo card. At 
the present moment he felt the Govern- 
ment would be glad ifthey could show 
them there were persons in this country 
who were prepared to aid them to resist 
the assaults from within and without of 
Jingoism. He thoaght the Government 
required in this matter of Uganda to have 
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their Radical fibre somewhat strengthened. 
The way to do that was by a rather 


bungling process. He moved that a 
certain sum should be struck off the 


Estimates in Committee, and if he was 
so fortunate as to carry it, he should 
move that the same be replaced on Report, 
because the money had already been 
spent ; it wasa bungling way, but it was 
the only way they had of raising the 
question of policy. If he could get a 
Teller he should unquestionably go to a 
Division, For his part he did not believe he 
should have given a vote more right, more 
just, more legitimate, more ir accordance 
with the doctrines held by the majority 
of Radicals in relation to foreign affairs 
than the one he should give on the pre- 
sent occasion. He begged to move the 
reduction of the Vote. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item M, of £21,600, for Special 
Missions and Services, be reduced by 
£5,000 in Uganda.”—(Wr. 
Lahouchere.) 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : I do not think that 
the speech of my hon. Friend has done 
much to increase the knowledge of the 
Committee. He has not dealt in a pre- 
cise manner with the matters of faet as 
disclosed in the documents before us, but 
has merely explained the general econ- 
struction which he himself puts upon 
those documents. I regret that my hon. 
Friend should have assumed without any 
proof that a case has arisen where the 
Committee is about to be entrapped into 
a course which must lead to dire con- 
sequences. My hon. Friend asked what 
would have been the wrath of the Liberal 
Party if Instructions had been issued 
by Lord Salisbury similar to those issued 
by Lord Rosebery. Any hon. Gentleman 
sitting on this side of the House who 
thinks it right to make an appeal of that 
kind is naturally, and perhaps legiti- 
mately, met by a warm cheer from the 
Benches opposite. But my hon. Friend, 
in making his charge against Lord 
Rosebery, did not condescend to quote 
one word from Lord Rosebery’s Instruc- 
tions, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : I generalised 
them. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: After 
that admission I am very much tempted 
to sit down, for that is the whole head 
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and front of my charge against my hon. 
Friend, that, instead of particularising 
—as every man, it seems to me, ought to 
do who has an accusation to make—he 
generalised. Well, my hon. Friend asked 
what would have been said if these In- 
structions had been issued by Lord Salis- 
bury. But Sir G. Portal’s powers do 
depend upon the Instructions of Lord 
Salisbury, for he exercises those powers 
as Commissioner, and he was made 
Commissioner by Lord Salisbury. I am 
quite aware that we have not thought fit 
to interfere with those powers. Having 
regard to the difficulties of the case, and 
to the partial and perhaps insufficient in- 
formation that we have, we have not 
thought it wise to deprive Sir G. Portal 
of his powers. My hon. Friend, how- 
ever, does not direct his chief complaint 
against those powers, but points it 
against the Instructions of Lord Rose- 
bery, and at the same time refrains from 
quoting one single word from those 
Instructions. My hon. Friend says that 
a rule was laid down by Lord Salisbury 
against interference with the native 
tribal government, and that that rule has 
heen relaxed or abolished by us. As far as 
I am aware, there is not a single syllable 
of truth in that allegation. Can my hon. 
Friend point to one word or passage in 
Lord Rosebery’s Instructions . to show 
that the rule has been relaxed by us 
There is not a syllable in the Instructions 
of Lord Rosebery to that etfeet. As to 
the powers given to Sir G. Portal by 
Lord Salisbury, I need not agiin read the 
passage which I quoted on February 13 
when this subjeet was before the House. 
It forms the Charter under which Sir G. 


Portal will act as Commissioner. The 
Instructions given by Lord Rosebery 


point out to Sir G. Portal that the pur- 
pose of his mission is that he should go 
to Uganda and there report upon the 
best means of dealing with the country. 
That is the main and essential feature of 
the Instructions, and everything else 
that is said by Lord Rosebery to Sir G. 
Portal has regard to emergencies and 
needs which may be incidental to the 
character of his mission and to that tem- 
porary sojourn in the country which will 
be requisite in order to enable him to 
conduct his inquiry. My hon, Friend 
rather conveyed to the Committee that 
Sir G. Portal had received from Lord 
Rosebery special powers to take over 
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property. But that is beside the pur- 
pose of Sir G. Portal’s mission. The 
passage I read on a former occasion had 
reference only to what may be necessary 
for the wants of Sir G. Portal and his 
party. It would be an extraordinary 
thing to send him there and not autho- 
rise him, in the uncertainties of the case, 
to supply himself, either from the com- 
pany or otherwise, with what might be 
necessary for the welfare and safety of 
his men. I regret the manner in which my 
hon. Friend has thought right to speak 
of Lord Rosebery. My hon, Friend says 
that Lord Rosebery in his foreign policy 
is actuated by the spirit of Jingoism. 
But what proof does the hon. Member 
allege? He did not recite any, but he 
generalised upon certain proceedings 
which had taken place at a dinner at 
which Lord Rosebery presided. The 
hon. Member did not allege that Lord 
Rosebery at thatdinner made the slightest 
reference to Uganda. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (interposing) : 
Yes, I did, and I will hand to the right 
hon. Gentleman an extract from a report 
in which Lord Rosebery referred to 
hereditary policy. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Any 
gentleman who indulges in patriotic 


aspirations—any gentleman who points 
out that the Anglo-Saxon race has 
evidently a great mission in the colonisa- 
tion of the world, and who points out that 
among the Anglo-Saxon race England 
for this purpose is at the head—is 
immediately convicted by my hon. Friend, 
by his generalising process, of having 
given instructions for the establishment 
of a protectorate, and a virtual annexa- 
tion of Uganda. I do not deny the 
eolonising necessities which have arisen 
in certain parts of the world, and which 
have become not only a duty but a point of 
honour on the part of this country to 
meet. But what, after all, is the main 
complaint of my hon, Friend? He has 
been singularly inaccurate in his reference 
to documents, and to the matters of facet 
connected with the ease. All this matter 
of taking over the property of the Com- 
pany is simply a question whether, in case 
Sir Gerald Portal finds that the Company 
has got something which he has not got, 
and which he wants in order to meet any 
necessities or emergencies that may arise, 
he may take from the Company for the 
purposes of his mission. My hon. 
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Friend has used certain words bearing on 
the subject. He conveyed to the minds 
of the Committee in the most express 
terms that Sir G. Portal was authorised 
to establish an occupation of the country, 
that the Government should enter on a 
protectorate—on a virtual annexation of 
the country. These are points upon 
which SirG. Portal has noauthority what- 
ever. He has not gone there for these pur- 
poses. He has not gone there to bind 
by any engagement, or any proceed- 
ing, the Government with regard to their 
future policy in Uganda. He has gone to 
consider and report on the best means of 
dealing with the country,and undoubtedly 
he has received the fullest and most 
ample powers to do all that is necessary 
to carry these important purposes into 
I do not deny that there may not 
be an important difference between my 
hon. Friend and myself, quite apart from 
the broad and general allegations he has 
made. Lord Rosebery has authorised 
Sir G. Portal to proceed in the following 
terms :— 

“A mission to Central Africa cannot, of course, 
be conducted according to ordinary precedent. 
The infrequeney and difficulty of communication 
may require a latitude beyond what is usual, 
and in entrusting to you these important duties 
Her Majesty’s Government reckon with full 
confidence on your meeting with firmness and 
caution any question that may arise.” 

I do not deny that in order to reach the 
heart of Africa—I am not quite sure it 
is the heart, beeause that would depend 
upon where you have put the mile-stones 
—but I apprehend, whatever the dis- 
tance may be, it is a serious matter to 
mission of this kind into the 
country. There was a question, how- 
ever, which the Government were not 
prepared to answer at once, and = ix 
limine, in the negative. There was a 
question whether, out of the whole mass 
of proceedings that had taken place, 
upon most of which we were very im- 
perfectly informed, and on which we had 
no independent information ; whether out 
of that whole mass of proceedings there 
had grown circumstances and results 
which made it our duty to inquire how 
far we were prepared to go ; whether it 
was open for us to treat this question as 
if the Company had never gone there, and 
how far results had arisen out of the pre- 
sence of the Company, which it would be 
the duty of the Government to take 
cognizance of, and also to consider what 
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would be the best mode of dealing with 
those circumstances, That this is a serious 
thing I do not deny. Weceuld not, with 
the approval of the House and the 
country—and not even with the approval 
of my hon. Friend—say, under the im- 
perfect conditions that existed, that there 
was no case for examination. We could 
not treat as equivalent to zero all that 
had been done by the agents of the Com- 
pany. We could not say that all the 
Company's Treaties should be set down as 
waste paper. The Government took the 
best mode they could to inquire into the 
circumstances, and certainly that was not 
an extravagant measure. We did it in 
obedience to the obligations of honour 
quite as much as of policy. I do not 
deny that an inquiry of that kind is 
different from au inquiry ina well-known 
and civilised country, where we have the 
means of meeting difficulty and uncer- 
tainty. It is the obligation to inquire 
which we assert, but as to the further 
obligations which my hon, Friend asserts, 
with regard to protectorate and annexa- 
tion, I must submit that not only has my 
hon. Friend not established lis case, but 
he has made no attempt to establish 
that Sir G. Portal has _ earried 
with him any powers of that kind. I 
believe Sir G. Portal will do his duty, 
which is, to all permanent 
arrangements for the free consideration 
and decision of the authorities at home, 
and most of all, of course, of the authority 
of this House. There is the policy which 
has been announced in very definite 
terms by the late Government. Their 
policy was to allow the Company to 
come away from Uganda, Notasyllable 
was ever written by them, according to 
the Papers before Parliament, which 
signified the slightest intention on their 
part even to enter into relations to remain 
in the country ; but at the same time 
they did not even imply, on their part, 
any plan for the ultimate abandonment 
of the country. On the contrary, they 
had a policy, and that policy was, that 
they would come down to this House in 
proper time and make a proposal for the 
construction of a railway. But as far as 
the question of a railway is concerned, I 
do not think, in the existing state of 
facts, that there is any solid information 
such as we can accept with confidence. 
I am not aware at present of anything 
which is in any way likely to lead us to 
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adopt the same view of this matter as 
has apparently commended itself to Lord 
Salisbury. I shut the door, however, 
against no suggestion which might be 
made, It would be premature and im- 
proper to do so, when we have already 
cast open the door to the widest inquiry 
into the whole case. It would need more 
than I have heard to convince my Col- 
leagues and myself that the construction 
of a railway through 600 miles of un- 
civilised country and over a range of 
mountains is the best mode of approach- 
ing the Uganda question. In one portion 
of his speech my hon. Friend was most 
moderate. He said the railway would 
cost £3,000,000, or probably more. I 
must confess that that isa most moderate 
estimate. When we recollect what has 
been the original estimates for works 
lying a great deal nearerhome than Uganda, 
and much more capable of being made 
the subject of thorough preliminary 
scientific investigation, I must say that, 
in my opinion, it would be very unwise 
in the Committee, or any of us, to look 
upon these figures as anything more than a 
merely speculative estimate. When we 
came into Office, or some time after, we 
found that the late Government had sent 
out Captain MacDonald to inquire into the 
conduct of those gentlemen who were in 
Uganda, and into the sad and lamentable 
transactions which occurred nearly at the 
time when we were discussing in this 
House the railway survey ordered by our 
predecessors in Office. I think it was a 
very proper thing for Lord Salisbury to 
send out Captain MacDonald to inquire 
how far the conduct of the gentlemen in 
question might have given rise to any 
fair or valid international claim. Captain 
MacDonald had been intercepted on the 
way, and the actual fulfilment of his 
mission had been delayed. We had 
to consider then whether we should 
avail ourselves of that state of 
things to stop his mission or direct him 
to go forward. I believe that Lord 
Salisbury’s action was a very proper 
action. But does not the hon. Member 
see that it is too late for him to say that 
the particular course which he speaks of 
ought to be adopted ? Information was 
conveyed to us that the time was not 
sufficient to enable the evacuation to be 
completed with safety to life and property. 
Therefore, I submit that there will be no 
doubt in the minds of the vast majority 
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who are acquainted with the state of 
affairs that we could not refuse our assent 
to the proposal that some longer time 
should be given, but we took every pre- 
‘aution possible to prevent this country 
from ineurring any new obligations 
which might involve us in the future. 
We endeavoured to secure our own 
liberty and the liberty of the House. 
This Vote is a necessary Vote. The 
House is not called upon to do anything 
which is not found to be necessary in 
order to act fully up to the spirit of the 
obligations which are inseparable, or 
which may possibly be found to be in- 
separable, from the policy which has been 
pursued, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The speech 
to which we have listened with so much 
interest embraced many topics, but there 
is one topic which we on this side of the 
House are hardly qualified to pronounce 
upon, and that is, what is the precise 
Radical orthodoxy in relation to this 
question. Whether the Member for 
Northampton is right in taking one view, 
or Lord Rosebery in taking another, or the 
Prime Minister, who oscillates between 
the two, we cannot venture to pronounce, 
But on this we surely may pronounce, 
that the Party which follows the right 
hon, Gentleman does not speak in this 
matter with a consistent and a uniform 
utterance. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer last Spring was in agreement with 
every syllable which fell from the hon. 
Member for Northampton, and if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were only 
now to follow his own inclinations he 
would be one of those whom the hon. 
Member for Northampton expects to lead 
into the Lobby to-night. While it is 
clear that the hon. Member for North- 
ampton has an avowed policy, is it not 
equally clear, from what we have already 
heard, that Lord Rosebery takes an 
entirely different view of what ought to 
be the policy of this country in the 
matter of annexation? A phrase was 
quoted from Lord Rosebery that it was 
our duty to carry out our traditional 
policeyv—I think the words were—of 
“ pegging out claims” for the benefit of 
posterity. Does any human being 
imagine that Lord Rosebery was re- 
ferring at the time to any other part 
of the world than East Africa? Will 
anybody who heard him or read his 
speech point out any portion of the 
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habitable globe where we are occupied 
in “pegging out claims” other than 
East Afriea? But, instead of Lord 
Rosebery, if any Member of the late 
Government when in power had said so, 
would not every platform in the country, 
from one end to the other, have been 
ringing with invectives against the 
Jingo utterances of a Jingo Govern- 
ment. But many things are permitted 
to a Liberal in Office which are not 
permitted to a Conservative in Office, 
and great changes may be undergone 
without rebuke by hon. Gentlemen now 
sitting on that side of the House, who 
certainly took the same view not so long 
ago as was taken by the hon. Member for 
Northampton to-night. The fact is, that 
it is very likely that gentlemen opposite 
do not always mean everything they say 
in Opposition. They have one creed with 
regard to foreign policy when they are 
irresponsible crities, and they have quite 
another when they are invested with all 
the responsibility which tenure of Office 
brings with it. My complaint is not 
that they have changed their views, nor 
do I desire to rake up against them any 
utterances of theirs some six or eight 
months ago—my complaint is that, at 
the present moment, the Prime Minister 
is disposed to minimise the assurances 
which he gave us on the Address, and 
that he does not now see the full 
extent to which he and his Govern- 
ment are really committed with regard 
to a vigorous and forward policy in 
Uganda. In the Debate on the Address 
the right hon. Gentleman showed that 
he felt great uneasiness lest, after the 
Mission of Inquiry was finished, he 
should be compelled to leave the country 
in a position of unsettlement aud anarchy. 
The right hon. Gentleman came down, 
and, in answer to questions, gave us 
clearly to understand, in the first place, 
that Sir G. Portal, under the old powers 
given by Lord Salisbury, had authority 
to make every regulation he could, or 
thought expedient, for the government 
of Uganda after he himself had left the 
country ; and, in the second place, that he 
knew what were the views of the Go- 
vernment on this subject, and that it 
would be his duty to see that not merely 
during his presence in Uganda proper 
provision for the government of the 
country was made, but that, if neces- 
sary, & more permanent and more stable 
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arrangement should be established. We) plexion of Radicalism which the hon. 
accepted those assurances; but if I Member for Northampton affects to repre- 


understand rightly, I will not say the 
language, but the tenour of the speech 
we have heard to-night, the whole 
emphasis is now placed, not upon the 
arrangements to be made by Sir G. 
Portal in Uganda during his stay there, 
but on the information which he is to 
obtain in that country, by which is to be 
guided the future policy of the Govern- 
ment. If the Government desire 
formation, I am very glad that they 
should have it; but let me assure them 
that of the two branches of Sir G. 
Portal’s mission — that which  con- 
cerns obtaining information, and that 
which is concerned with the organisa- 
tion of the country —the second 
branch is by far the more important. 
To that branch the Government are as 
clearly committed by their statements on 
the Address as they are committed to the 


other branch. The hon. Member for 
Northampton is unquestionably right 


when he says that Lord Rosebery’s policy, 
and probably Lord Rosebery’s desires, 
point to establishing a state of things in 
Uganda which shall make our sphere of 
influence operative, and permanently 
operative, throughout the whole of that 
district for the benefit both of the natives 
and of this country. The fact is that 
it is possible in this, as in other questions, 
for the Government to put off coming to 
a decision because of the want of infor- 
mation, Their passion for information 
is known to be illimitable. It extends 
through every branch of public policy, 
foreign and domestic, and I am the 
last person to desire to balk them ; but 
something besides the mere accumulation 
of information is asked from the Execu- 
tive Government, and if that Govern- 
ment, or if some members of that 
Government, have not realised what un- 
questionably Lord Rosebery has realised 
—that the policy and the honour of this 
country emphatically require us not to 
withdraw from the position which we 
have taken up with regard to this sphere 


of influence—the fact remains, as the | 


hon. Member for Northampton has seen, 
writ large upon their declared utterances 
in the past that, whatever Ministry be in 
power—whether it be the present Govern- 
ment or a Government drawn from the 
other great Party in the State, or a 


seut, whatever the Government may be 
which may be responsible for the further 
devolopment of our policy in Africa—it 
will be absolutely impossible for them to 
withdraw from the responsibilities under- 
taken not by the present Government, 
but by their predecessors, and fully 
accepted and absolutely endorsed by the 
| gentlemen now holding Office. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) had no 
doubt at all about the good intentions of 
the Government, as expressed by the 
Prime Minister, who said he was not 
going to establish a protectorate, was 
not going to annex Uganda, was not 
going to have a war, and was not going 
to make an impossible railway over the 
mountains of the moon. Those were 
the intentions of the Prime Minister, but 
the speech of the right hon, Gentleman 
who had last spoken showed that, notwith- 
standing the best intentions of the Govern- 
ment, facts would be too strony for them, 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Balfour) 
told them that no matter what Ministry 
came in they must be prepared for a vigo- 
rous and forward policy in Uganda. He 
thought it was necessary that some of 
them at any rate who held a contrary 
opinion should say now that, whether it 
were the present or any other Govern- 


ment, they were prepared to oppose 
a vigorous and forward policy in 
Uganda. He had no doubt the Prime 


Minister was ina difficulty, and he had 
no doubt that that difficulty was created 
in part by the late Government. But 
he felt bound to say to the right hon. 
Gentleman that if he had read the 
Despatches aright, and if he understood 
the matter, the difficulty the right 
hon. Gentleman was in at this moment, 
though a little dependent upon the acts 
of the late Government, was largely 
dependent upon the acts of the present 
Government. They were told, and with 
truth, that when the late Government 
went out of Office notice of withdrawal 
to the Company had been given; that no 
Mission had then be sent ; there was no 
| Sir Gerald Portal on the seene, the 
| Company would have left, and after that 
bow deluge. But then came the present 
Government, and what had it done? It 
was not going to annex ; it was not going 
| to protect; it had only sent to inquire. 


Government reflecting the particular com- | But when it interfered in order to inquire 
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what had it done? It had sent up to 
Uganda for the first time an armed party 
responsible to the Government of this 
country, had, by that Party, taken over 
all the resources in men, arms, and big 
guns of the Company there, and having 
taken the first Governmental step there 
was nothing for us, a civilized country 
going to uncivilized territory, but loss of 
honour and loss of credit unless ‘they 
adhered to the position which the 
Government had taken up; and in time 
to come he (Mr. Storey) might tell the 
right hon. Gentleman on the Treasury 
Bench he should be free to say that 
whilst the beginning of this mischief 
came from the late Government, the 
sending of an English force into that 
country in the pay of, and by command 
of, the present Government, had had the 
effect of making it absolutely certain that 
we must remain there. He would ask 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench, and the Radicals who were in the 
last House of Commons, if the late 
Government had done this thing what 
would have been the attitude that they 
(the Radicals) would have assumed ? 
They would have condemned such a 
thing as wrong, and they would have 
said, and with immense force, to the then 
Government, “ You may wish to spend 
British money, and expend British lives 
in Uganda, but if you have got millions 
to spare, and time at your command, we 
would ask you to use those millions first 
for the good of our own country.” As a 
Radical he should hold himself for ever 
disgraced if, on a matter like this—when 
he lived in a country which called itself 
Christian, but in which, at this time, 
millions of people were living under 
shameful and insanitary conditions, and 
which yet permitted hundreds of poor men 
and women to die in the workhouse 
wearing pauper garb—the Government 
should come and say they would expend 
these millions of money, annex a territory 
in Central Africa, where they were not 
wanted, separated by 700 miles of desert 
through which they would have to build 
a railway, he did not at once protest. If 
that Government came to him and pro- 
posed such a wild scheme as that, he 
would have said to them, “ Your busi- 
ness is first at home, and if you have got 
millions to spare spend them here.” 
The Prime Minister said there was 
nothing in the intentions of the Govern- 
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ment which implied that they had decided 
to establish a protectorate in Uganda, 
nothing to show they intended to annex 
that territory, and they would decide in 
the matter when Sir Gerald Portal 
reported. But he would humbly suggest 
to the right hon. Gentleman that in 
sending an armed force there under an 
able man like Sir Geraid Portal, with 
fuil powers to organise and control the 
country he had already decided, he need 
not wait for Sir Gerald Portal’s Report, 
because they knew very well what it 
would be. He would put another point 
to the right hon. Gentleman. Now that 
that force had gone, now that Sir Gerald 
Portal was probably at this moment in 
Uganda, what would happen ? Was the 
Prime Minister quite sure a’! would go 
smoothly ? Would he and his Colleagues 
not remember what happened in the last 
Parliament in the Soudan? The right 
hon. Gentleman sent there General 
Gordon, who was to work wenders, and 
in so sending General Gordon he was 
pushed on from day to day and hour to 
hour by the Party opposite. But things 
did not then go smoothly in the Soudan. 
The Soudanese proved intractable, took 
up arms, and attacked General Gordon, 
and what was the consequence ? Hon, 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite said 
the honour and credit of England were 
bound up in this, and that we must have 
an expedition. An expedition was sent. 
(Hon. Members: Teo late.] Yes; 
it reflected credit on the bravery of the 
British soldiers, although not, perhaps, 
much on the foresight of British 
Generals and the British Government. 
They shed the blood of thousands of men 
there and near Suakim, and what was 
the final issue? After all had been 
done, when Gordon lay in his grave and 
the British standard had been withdrawn 
from the Soudan, with the exception of 
Suakim, there was the bill to pay. And 
when the Government of the day, with the 
Member for Midlothian at the head, came 
down to that House and asked for the 
mouey to pay for this proceeding which 
the Tory Party had urged them to take, 
the Tory Party, one and all of them, 
voted against the finding of the money, 
and as some of the Radical Members 
also felt they ought not to vote 
for that money, the result was 
the Government went out of Office. 
He ventured to warn right hon. Gentle- 
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men on the front Ministerial Bench that 
they were preparing some such fate for 
themselves. Of course hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would urge them on. They had 
them on the ice, and it would not be their 
fault if they did not push them on until 
the ice broke and brought them to ruin. 
When the House came to vote, even if it 
should destroy the Government, much as 
his (Mr. Storey’s) heart was bound up in 
it, he should say to Her Majesty's 
Ministers, “ You have sown the wind, 
you must reap the whirlwind.” He 
should say to them, “ You have under- 
taken responsibilities abroad which I will 
never assist you to pay for.” When that 
time came he should vote egainst the pay- 
ment of this money even if he went into 
the Lobby by himself. The view of 
foreign policy held by the right hon. 
Gentleman was not his (Mr. Storey’s) ; 
it was not the view of many on the 
Liberal Benches ; it was not the view of 
hundreds of thousands of intelligent 
people in the country. They might be 
right or they might be wrong, but their 
view of the present position of England 
in the world was that its Empire was 
large enough, that its responsibilities 
were grave enough, and they were not 
prepared to extend these responsibilities 
or enlarge that Empire. They believed 
that all the power they had, and all the 
time at the disposal of the House and all 
the money the State could command, should 
be used to redress the evils that existed 
at home, and never until these evils had 
been redressed, and until England had 
been made strong by filling her with a 
happy, comfortable, and industrious 
people, would they be willing to extend 
their eyes and thoughts and arms over 
the world to add to the = great 
Empire the country already possessed. 
As for the missionaries he respected 
them, and if like Peter and Paul 
they went out with their lives in their 
hands to preach the gospel they would 
find reverence here and doubtless their 
gain hereafter. But to say that the 
lives and properties of British mis- 
sionaries were to be defended by soldiers 
and Maxim guns was a disgrace to 
British Christianity. The missionaries 
uimed at a great object, and he cordially 
sympathised with it, but he would invite 
them to do just as the great missionaries 
in the past had done—take the chance 
that came to them. The hon. Member 
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for Northampton might not have a large 
following on this occasion. What would 
it matter ! 
“ He was base who dare not be, 
In the right with two or three.” 

Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) said, they 
were in possession of the views of the 
hon. Member for Sunderland the 
hon. Member for Northampton, and the 
question arose to his mind whether, this 
being the third time that the subject of 
Uganda had come up in Debate in the 
House, it would not be better to decide 
once for all who was to win the tug-of- 
war between hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway opposite and the Opposition 
acting in alliance with Lord Rosebery. 
There was a battle going on between 
those who said that they were the true 
Radicals and the Opposition in 
order to capture the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Government. So far both 
parties to the contest had met with but 
little suecess. The tendency to oscilla- 
tion on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had been noticed this afternoon 
—they had never had a more striking 
example of it than in the speech just 
delivered by the Prime Minister. On a 
certain Friday the hon. Member for 
Northampton delivered a speech alike in 
tone, and furnished with the same argu- 
ments, as those he had delivered this 
afternoon. What was the result? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
delivered a speech the exact parallel of 
that he had made this afternoon. It was 
the turn of the hon. Member for 
Northampton to push the Government 
on that Friday—it was the turn of the 
Opposition to push it to-day. And 
what were the forces the Government 
could command in the opposite direction 
—for it was clear from a survey of their 
position that the Government had no 
proper momentum and no direction of 
their own on the question of whether 
Uganda should be retained or evacuated. 
The Prime Minister had confined his 
assurances to the statement that Sir 
Gerald Portal had gone to Uganda in a 


and 


double capacity—as the High Com- 
missioner of the British sphere of 


influence, and as the candid friend of the 
King and all parties concerned who were 
afterwards to supply the Government 
with information. The Prime Minister 
laid stress chiefly on Sir Gerald Portal’s 
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capacity as High Commissioner of the 
British sphere of influence. But the 
value of that capacity depended entirely 
on the interpretation which Her Majesty’s 
Ministers placed on the phrase “ Sphere 
of influence.” What was the “ sphere of 
influence?” The hon. Member fer 
Northampton probably held that it was 
that part of the world painted big on the 
Tory electoral maps, but the Foreign 
Secretary the other night held that it 
was a claim pegged out for the needs of 
future generations of Englishmen. But 
what meaning did Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment attach to this * sphere of influence ’ 
—for it was that which must guide the 
judgment of the House as to the value to 
be placed on Sir Gerald Portal’s position. 
It was only on the 3rd March, 1892, 
that the Prime Minister uttered words 
significant of the meaning the (sovern- 
ment attached to the phrase. The 
right hon. Gentleman said— 

“What is this sphere of influence?) What 
right does this sphere of inthuence invest you 
with? Does it invest you with a juridical title 
to go int. the country with several hundreds of 
men?” 

The Government, therefore, attached no 
importance to this term “sphere of 
influence,” and if doubt existed as to its 
meaning, far from giving precision to the 
nature and emphasis to the effects of Sir 
Gerald Portai’s mission, it plunged the 
whole policy of the Government into 
deeper gloom. The fact was that, though 
on this Vote they had a perfect right to 
discuss the whole policy of the Government 
with reference to Uganda, their difficulty 
was that during the last two years they had 
been endeavouring to discuss the policy 
of right hon. Geutlemen opposite, and 
that hitherto their researches had been 
wholly futile and in vain. They wished 
to know not what the Government would 
do supposing they met with great 
difficulties, but what conception they 
had formed in their own mind of the 
kind of part which this country onght to 
play in Uganda. The hon. Member for 
Northampton said the other day that our 
obligations and duties in Uganda were no 
greater than our obligations and duties in 
Kamtchatka, and, in reply, the Prime 
Minister had said that he was unable to 
go quite so far in that direction. Was it 


possible to allow the question to rest 
there without demanding of the Govern- 
ment a more explicit statement of their 
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views ? The attitude of the late Govern- 
meut had been accurately described. 
They were in favour of the construction 
of a railway from Mombasa to the Vic- 
toria Nyanza. They recognised that the 
Brusseis Act had placed new obligations 
on them in connection with the Slave 
Trade. They recognised that there were 
conditions in these territories which one 
day would amply repay us for the under- 
taking. What was the position of the 
Government ? The Instructions given 
to Sir Gerald Portal were so vague in 
their terms that it was impossible to 
judge of the intentions of the Govern- 
ment with any approach te accuracy. All 
that was known was that at the present 
moment there was a handful of English- 
men in Uganda and a few British flags 
floating over conspicuous sites. They 
knew that the presence of those English- 
men and the display of those flags were 
keeping off civil war and foreign inva- 
sion. They knew that one day’s doubt 
as to the continuance of our occupation 
would bring all those evils of civil war 
and invasion upon that land, would over- 
whelm it in desolation, and would waste all 
the money and energy which had hitherto 
been expended there by Englishmen. 
With these facts known to every Mem- 
ber in the House, they were asked to 
find solace and comfort in the Instructions 
issued to Sir Gerald Portal. Now, was 
this a tolerable burden to have been 
placed on the shoulders of the Represen- 
tatives of the Queen. In paragraph 4 
of the Instructions Sir Gerald Portal was 
told— 

*You will impress upon the King that, in 

following the advice which you may give him, 
he will best be proving the sincerity of the 
assurances given by him and his chiefs in their 
letter to the Queen of the 17th of June, and 
that your mission cannot fail to satisfy him of 
the interest which is taken by the British 
Government in the country.” 
Therefore, Sir Gerald Portal, who was 
not to occupy the country, who was not 
to guarantee the Treaty the King had 
entered into, was to use the King’s own 
letter as an engine for making him dis- 
charge his duties. In his letter to the 
Sovereign of this country, dated June 17, 
1892, King Mwanga said— 

“ Now, I earnestly beseech you to help me; 
lo not recall the Company from my country. 1 
and my chiefs are under the English flag, as 
the people of India are under your flag; we 
desire very, very much that the English should 
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arrange this country ; should you recall these 
agents of the Company, my friend, my country 
is sure to be ruined, war is sure to come.” 
Those words must touch every English- 
man with any sense of honour, and he 
held that Her Majesty’s Government 
was guilty of meanness which was almost 
incredible in sending a representative of 
the Queen, to quote his own letter to the 
King, without empowering that represen- 
tative to guarantee the Treaty which the 
King had made with the Company. 
Passing to paragraph 7 of the instrue- 
tions, they were informed that in the 
eyes of Her Majesty’s Government the 
greatest doubt overshadowed the Treaties 
which had been made under the Charter 
of the Company. It was said— 
ecncluded a 
chiefs, 


“The Company has of late 
number of Treaties with native 
including one of perpetual friendship with 
Mwanga, which last, however, has not been 
ratified by the Secretary of State. There are 
many others—S3 in all—which have been so 
approved.” 


great 


Lord Rosebery further said— 

“Whether an approval of this kind can be 
held in any way, directly or indirectly, to bind 
Her Majesty’s Government is a moot point.” 
Now, the Prime Minister had laid great 
stress upon his lack of information and 
the necessity for sending British agents 
to inquire and supply him and his col- 
leagues with data on which to act. But, 
with all respect, he (Mr. Wyndham) 
would ask whether Sir Gerald Portal 
was better able than Lord Rosebery to 
determine whether the Treaties were 
binding or not, and whether East Africa 
Was a more convenient place in which to 
arrive ata decision than Downing Street ? 
One would suppose that this Treaty was 
lost or buried in some desert place, and 
that Sir Gerald Portal had been sent to 
discover it. In paragraph 8 Lord Rose- 
bery wrote— 

“A mission to Central Africa cannot, of 
course, be conducted according to ordinary pre- 
cedent,” 

It was hardly necessary to add this. If 
they wished fora precedent theonly one he 
was afraid they would be able to find was 
the one referred to by the hon, Member 
opposite (Mr. Storey)—namely, that of 
Gordon and the Soudan. It appeared 
to the Opposition that the real object of 
Sir Gerald Portal’s mission was to cause 
delay. It conveyed nothing to their 
minds as to the intentions of the Goveru- 
ment, and the question which, if possible, 
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he should like to have answered was as to 
whether it was the policy of Her Majesty's 
Government to get out of Uganda if 


they could or to stay there. That 
seemed to him to cover the ground. All 


the speeches of the Prime Minister on 
this subject had been directed to show 
that even if they wished to get out of 
Uganda they could not succeed in effect- 
ing their escape, but that if they wanted 
to stay there they would find impossi- 
bilities barring their 
path. Surely, however, before they 
voted this money they were entitled 
know from the Government which 
these two policies they were 
desirous of pursuing. There was a 
distinet change of opinion in the House. 
There were those who believed that in 
Uganda they had obligations to fulfil and 
duties to discharge imposed upon them by 
the Brussels Act—that it was necessary 
to construct railways and administer the 


crossing and 


to 
of 





| country, and to act on parallel lines with 
other couutries in the endeavour to 
| suppress the Slave Trade. Another view 
| possible, no deubt, and the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir C. Dilke) had, in a very 
able manner, placed it before the country 
in a letter he had written the other day, 
But what view did the Government 
take ? Last year the Government repu- 
diated any obligation to construct a rail- 
wey to take any steps within the 
sphere of influence in order to deal with 
the Slave Trade. Was that their view 
now ? Could anyone who had listened 
to the Prime Minister say confidently 
that was their view now ? Then there 
was the same change of opinion as to the 
contingent benefits to be derived from 
remaining in Uganda. There were those 
who held that, whether from a commercial 
or Imperial point of view, they had nothing 
to gain by occupying Uganda, The 
hon. Member for Northampton and the 
right hon. Baronet held that there were 
no products they could receive from 
Uganda in exchange for their wares. That 
was, no doubt, true at the present time. 
But civilisation and population and _pro- 
ductions grew ; and there were evidences 
in Uganda that it hada teeming soil, and 
that its population even now was large 
and increasing, so that that part of the 
world they found suitable for pegging 
out those claims which Lord Rosebery 
was so anxious to see pegged out in 
Africa. Turning from commercial to 


or 
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Imperial benefits, they knew they Gerald Portal were to answer all the 
view of the hon. Member for North-| questions in regard to the utility of 
ampton, but he (Mr. Wyndham) {| Uganda in the negative, he would like to 


and his friends held Uganda to be the 
key to that civilized Africa which, sooner 
or later, must exist—sooner, if they did 
their duty, later if they neglected it. 
That view was shared by the present 
Foreign Secretary, who had said that it 
was the key of Central Africa com- 
manding the Nile basin. Of course, it 
was not the view of the hon. Member 
for Northampton. What it was neces- 
sary to know was how far the Govern- 
ment were prepared to go in this matter. 
There were some people in favour of 
evacuation, but there was a large body 
of public opinion in favour of the con- 
tinued occupation of Uganda, He (Mr. 
Wyndham) and his friends based their 
action upon that feeling, and they de- 
manded information as to what line of 
policy this Government had made up 
their minds to pursue. 


Mr. William Allen rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, “ That. the 
Question be now put;” but the Chair- 
man withheld his assent, and declined 
then to put that Question. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. H. W. PAUL (Edinbargh, 8S.) 
said, the hon. Member for Dover in his 
able and eloquent speech put an epigram- 
matic question to the Government. The 
hon. Member asked them whether their 
object in sending Sir Gerald Portal to 
Uganda was to ascertain whether they 
could get out or whether they ought to 
stay on. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 

Mr. PAUL admitted the felicity of 
the epigram, but denied the force of the 
dilemma, for the answer on behalf of the 
Government might very well be both. 
They had sent a distinguished gentleman 
on a mission of inquiry and examination. 
The Leader of the Opposition contended 
boldly that the Government, by the very 
fact of sending out Sir Gerald Portal, 
had committed themselves to a policy of 
retaining control over Uganda. He 
would like to know how far the right 
hon. Gentleman would be prepared to 
carry that doctrine. Supposing that Sir 
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know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would contend that even in that case the 
Government were still bound, by the 
mere fact of having sent him out, to act 
in entire contradiction of the Report of 
their own Commissioner. The Leader 
of the Opposition commented with a 
sort of genial malice upon the difference 
of opinion which he observed on the 
Liberal side of the House. He (Mr. 
Paul) hoped the time would never come 
when such differences would not exist. 
His hon. Friend the Member for 
Northampton, in the course of his second 
philippic, expressed a wish not to en- 
danger the position of the Government. 
He (Mr. Paul) did not think the Govern- 
ment need have been in much alarm, 
because he had observed that however 
strong might have been the righteous in- 
dignation with which his hon. Friend rose 
to address the House, however zealous and 
determined he might be at the outset of 
his remarks to execute judgment upon 
some offender who had come within the 
scope of his wrath, his good nature 
always prevailed as his speech proceeded, 
and he sat down a_ perfect specimen 
of the man who would not hurt a fly. 


There was one doctrine enunciated 
by his hon. Friend to-night against 


which he felt bound to make a humble 
protest. The hon. Member said the one 
duty of a Minister was to carry out the 
principles of his followers, and that the 
one duty of a Member of Parliament was 
to obey the orders of his constituents. 
He (Mr. Paul) ventured as a Liberal, aye, 
and as a Radical, to protest against both 
these doctrines. A Minister was a creature 
of this House, but while he was in Office 
he owed to this House and to the country 
the duty of giving them the benefit of 
his independent judgment. He (Mr. 
Paul) ventured to say also that while he 
held himself bound to fulfil every pledge 
whick he gave to his constituents, and 
while he considered it his duty, so far as 
he could, to represent their views, vet he 
believed he would not earn their respect, 
but incur the contempt of those who sent 
him there, if he did not give them the 
benefit on any question which might 
arise of the best opinion which, with 
his imperfect lights and the materials 
before him, he was enabled to form. 
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The hon. Member for Northampton de- 
scribed the present Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs as a Jingo. He (Mr. Paul) 
thought the evidence for that assertion 
was imperfect. He understood by a 
Jingo a person who expressed vulgar and 
ostentatious and aggressive views about 
therights of othercountries. He thought 
that strongly objectionable form of senti- 
ment perished in the year 1880. When 
they asked themselves how they came 
into this part of Africa, they were en- 
titled to turn to the authoritative explana- 
tions which were given by Lord Salis- 
bury. Lord Salisbury explained at the 
Mansion House the policy of — his 
Government in these matters. He had 
been entertained by the Lord Mayor, and 
he certainly was entertaining in return. 
Much as they admired Lord Salisbury as 
the head and representative of a great 
and historic cause, there were some, and 
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he was one of them, who admired him | 


even more when he emancipated himself 
from the restrictions of Parties and ex- 
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siasm. In spite of the eioquent speech 
with which Lord Rosebery thrilled the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel at the Foreign Office, he had certainly 
to admit that Uganda did not recall to 
him either the literature of ancient Greece 
or the polities of ancient Rome. He 
regarded the question first as one of 
duty, and, secondly, as one of business, 
But apart from questions of policy, there 
were obligations which when entered into 
by a Government were binding upon their 


successors. The hon. Member for Dover 
talked about Treaties. It was not a 
question of one Treaty. There were 


numerous Treaties entcred into with the 
Chief in Uganda, he admitted by the 
Company, but countersigned, he believed 
in every case, by Lord Salisbury. It was 
impossible to cut themselves off. What- 
ever they might think of the original 
policy of interfering in their matters, for 
the consequences of such deliberate action 
as that moral continuity as applied to the 


question of Uganda seems to him to be 


amined public questions in the dry light | 


of a celd, critical, and sarcastic judgment. 


In such a light, on the occasion to which | 
in the presence of the late Under Secre- 


he referred, Lord Salisbury examined the 
scramble for Africa. He explained that 
he had been engaged with foreign states- 
men in apportioning large parts of the 
Dark Continent. These parts of the 
world, he explained, did not belong to us 
or to the other parties to the negotiation. 
They belonged to totally different people, 
but that constituted no difficulty what- 
ever. The only difficulty arose when it 
was found that even with the existence 
of such maps as the Foreign Office could 


secure it was impossible to discover 


exactly where these places were. Did 
Lord Salisbury say Uganda was the 


pearl of Africa? Did he say it was the 
brightest jewel of the British Crown 
Certainly not. He said nothing of the 
sort. The only reason he gave why 
these spheres of influence were created 
was that if they were not, some obscure 
quarrel in some unknown corner of Africa 
might involve this country in a European 
war. That he (Mr. Paul) thought was a 
sensible policy, and one with which it was 
difficult to find fault. But had that been 
adopted ? It became the duty of the 
Liberal Government to consider the conse- 
quences to whichitled. Heconfessed that 
in dealing with this question he was not 
able to scale the heights of heroic enthu- 








beset with another difficulty. Before 
they could continue a policy they must 
know what the policy was, and speaking 


tary of State for Foreign Affairs he said 
fearlessly that so far as Uganda was 
concerned there was no evidence that the 
late Government had any policy at all. 
It was true that they applied to the House 
for money fora survey which might ulti- 
mately have resulted in a railway being 
made from Mombasa to Victoria Nyanza, 
But what they had of late been told with 
considerable foree was that if Uganda 
were even for a few weeks left to itself 
there might be a massacre or a series of 
massacres. He would like to know how 
many massacres might have been com- 
mitted in Uganda while this railway 
across a mountain chain 700 miles in 
length was being laboriously construeted. 
There was no policy that the present 
Government could continue, but there 
were obligations and duties which the 
present Government had to discharge. 
The Government were confronted with 
two sets of critics—those who said that 
the Government ought to have dis- 
regarded what their predecessors had done, 
and to have left Uganda altogether alone, 
aud those represented by the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham, who said that there was no case 
for inquiry at all, and that we did not want 
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to know anything more about Uganda. 
The right hon. Gentleman, indeed, never 
wanted to know anything, because he 
always knew everything, but infericr 
mortals who had not been to Uganda, 
and who were somewhat perplexed by 
the contradictory reports which they 
read, were anxious, and he thought it 
was their duty to be anxious, for some 
definite statement upon which they could 
rely as to the nature and the capacities of 
this country for which England had 
become in some degree responsible. 
They had of course the Despatches of 
Captain Lugard, and most interesting 
Despatches they were. He did think 
anybody could read them without acquir- 
ing the very highest possible opinion, not 
only of the remarkable ability, but of the 
striking originality of Captain Lugard. 
Captain Lugard was very naturally and 
properly an enthusiast. He had been 
accused of extorting a Treaty at the 
point of the bayonet. Well, he (Mr. 
Paul) was afraid that Treaties with 
savage chiefs, of which this country had 
made so many, were often made by the 
agency of the bayonet or a bottle of rum, 
and he thought the bayonet, especially if 
it were not used, was by far the least 
deadly of the two. Against the allega- 
tion of violence having been used they 
had the letter of Mwanga to Iler Majesty 
asking for help to set his country free. 
He thought Lord Rosebery acted very 
wisely in dispensing with the future co- 
operation of the Company. He did not 
wish to say a single word against the 
objects of the Company, or against the 
way in which those objects were carried 
out; he did not doubt for one moment 
their philanthropic intentions, but he did 
hold that the sovereignty with a limited 
liability was a very dangerous policy. 
Whatever might be the result of 
Sir Gerald Portal’s mission, it was not 
safe or right that this country should be 
represented by the agents of a commercial 
undertaking, however honestly it might be 
conducted, or however high might be the 
character of the agents who represented 
it. The hon. Member for Sunderland 
had asked if we were going to war for 
the missionaries. He would answer most 
emphatically, no. The missionaries were 
amongst the heroes of this country, and 
were men of whom Englishmen, and more 
especially Scotchmen, were justly proud, 
and he thought they ought to be 
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mentioned in the House with something 
better than a sneer, but he did not under- 
stand that they, or the Societies which 
they represented, had claimed that we 
should take up arms for them. They 
merely complained that if Uganda were 
without warning left to itself, and the pro- 
tectionextended to them were withdrawn, 
they would be in a worse position than if 
the Company had never interfered. He 
did not think Uganda was of any great 
commercial value, but they must look to 
the future and consider what might 
happen when the*country was further 
developed and civilised. The country at 
present could only be approached on foot 
by a journey of three months from the 
coast, but it might be accessible 
ultimately from no less than four points 
—from Mombasa, by railway; by the 
Nile from Cairo, through the route of 
the Great Lake ; from South Africa and 
the Cape; or from the Congo State. 
He was not prepared to admit we should 
never be allowed—as some hon. Members 
seemed to think—to approach it through 
German territory. Surely that was a 
strong doctrine to hold in view of our re- 
lations with the German Empire. He 
held that the Government would have 
incurred a liability, which no Govern- 
ment would have been justified in in- 
curring, if they had, without making any 
inquiry toascertain which view of the con- 
ditions and possibilities of Uganda was the 
correct one, simply turned tail and 
marched out and left the people 
to take care of themselves. He 
held that the House should heed a solemn 
warning contained in the Despatches of 
Captain Lugard, whose opinion of the 
immediate consequences cf our with- 
drawal from Uganda would be not only to 
put an end to the Protestant mission in 
that country, but the outbreak of a most 
desperate war of religion which would 
end probably in the establishment of a 
Mahommedan  Slave-hunting Power, 
and in the absolute destruction of such 
civilization that the country now enjoyed. 
It was said that this country had placed 
itself in a dangerous position, and that it 
was not known what future liabilities 
might be incurred. He did not believe 
that their liabilities would in any way be 
increased, even if, as the result of this 
mission, some permanent control were re- 
tained over Uganda. What was spent 
in one way would be saved in respect of 
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the useless, slave-hunting squadron. It 


was foolish not to regard the con- 
sequences of aright, just, and necessary 
policy. There were moral and other 
duties which they must discharge. There 
was the plighted word of this country, 
by which they must abide. He hoped 
that, whatever Government might be in 
power, this country would always fulfil 
her promises, protect her interests, and 
discharge her obligations, let the con- 
sequences be what they might. 


*Mr. ABEL SMITH (Herts, E.) said, 
Member for Sunderland 
would have 


that the hon. 
had stated he 
admiration for the missionaries in Uganda 
if they had not put themselves under the 
protection of the East Africa Company. 
But the missionaries of the Chureh 
Missionary Society had gone to Uganda 
16 years ago without such protection. 
They had gone there at the peril of their 
lives, and a great number of them, in- 
cluding Hannington, znd Mackay, and 
others, for whose memory they had all 
the greatest respect, had laid down their 
lives for the cause they preached. The 
British East Africa Company went to 
Uganda under Royal Charter, and it was 
no fault of the missionaries that they 
eame under the protection of the Com- 
pany. What was to be the duty of this 
country for the future in regard to 
Uganda ? They owed a responsibility 
to the King and the people of Uganda, 
who, ignorant savages that they were, 
could not distinguish between the 
Chartered Company and the Imperial 
Government. He maintained, with the 
hon. Member for South Edinburgh, that 
the word of England had been plighted, 
and they could not withdraw from their 
responsibilities, but must go on and 
protect the people in Uganda. They 
had heard from the highest authority— 
Captain Williams, who was in charge of 
the country now—that if the English 
troops were withdrawn anarchy would 
again reign in the country, and 
the good work which had been done 
there in the way of Christianising and 


had more 


civilising the country would be 
utterly destroyed. The cost of main- 


taining the country was only £40,000 a 
year, and Captain Williams had declared 
that with economy that sum might be 
reduced. He, therefore, most cordially 
supported the Motion before the House. 
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*Mr. ROBERT T. REID (Dumfries, 
&e.) said, he had great respect for the 
opinion of the hon, Gentleman who had 
just spoken, and he felt certain that in the 
views he had urged upon the Committee, 
in the interest of supporting the mis- 
sionary enterprise, he was only advo- 
cating what he had advocated else- 
where. But that was not by any means 
always the case with others who had 
put forward the missionary enterprise, 
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and the protection of missionaries, 
as the ground for supporting 
as aggressive territorial policy. He 
felt that the Government had had 


very grave difficulties to contend with. 
He did not think that the Government 
was responsible for the trouble into 
which this country had been involved in 
the matter of Uganda, and, therefore, he 
should not be disposed to quarrel with 
the decision they had arrived at if it 
were possible to defend it. Great  pres- 
sure had been put upon them, and great 
pressure would be put upon them, and 
unless it was counteracted from the 
Ministerial side of the House, he was 
afraid that the country would be embarked 
on an undertaking, the limits of which 
no man could foresee. Those who sup- 
ported the hon. Member for Northampton 
were not the worst friends of the Go- 
vernment, and he believed that the 
Government themselves, if they were 
not convinced already, would be con- 
vinced of that by the events that 
would take place within the next two or 
three years. He observed that the 
Prime Minister did not say a single word 
as to what point of duty, or what point 
of interest, it was that compelled them 
to send this expedition to Uganda; and 
he observed still more with regret that 
they had not heard from the right hon. 
Gentleman one single hint as to what 
was to be the future policy of the Go- 
vernment after Sir Gerald Portal had 
returned, It had been said that the 
policy of the Government was a policy 
of inquiry. He was not aware of what 
facts they required to be informed ; 
they had information from many 
sources ; they knew the French history 
of the question; they had Captain 
Lugard’s Reports, and they had Captain 
Lugard’s Reports amplified by his 
speeches in the country and his letters to 
The Times. They had also Captain 
Williams’ Report, and they had access to 
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the mass of information gathered by 
travellers through the country. He, 
therefore, did not know what facts Sir 
Gerald Portal had to ascertain. It 
seemed to him that the policy which 
might be pursued in Uganda might be 
one of two policies. They might either 
use the strong hand and at once send the 
necessary forces for the purpose of main- 
taining our position in the country ; they 
might resolutely adopt the forward 
policy advocated by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. Though he did not agree with 
that policy, he admitted that there were 
some chances of its suecess. Then there 
was another policy—that was the policy 
of withdrawing from the position 
which in fact we do not now 
occupy, and of recognising that if 
we were to take that country it must be 
hereafter, when we were better situated 
for its occupation. That he believed to 
be the true and safe policy. He should 
say that he did not observe from any 
Member of the Government—with the 
exception of Lord Rosebery, whose lan- 
guage outside the House seemed to be 
more or less repudiated by other Mem- 
bers of the Government—that there was 
any policy that the Government had 
resolutely adopted, or that they had any 
definite ideas on this subject. It was for 
that reason that he wished to say a few 
words in regard to the position in which 
hey now found themselves ; he would 
do so in no sense of hostility towards the 
Members of the Government, but because 
he believed that if they on the Ministerial 
side of the House kept up a steady and 
constant pressure on their right hon. 
Friends on the Treasury Bench, they 
might induce them to rescue themselves 
from their unhappy position in Uganda. 
The proposed expedition to Uganda was 
a very hazardous one; it had to travel 
600 or 700 miles from the coast through 
a country inhabited by a very large 
population, which was very warlike 
and addicted to massacre. When Mr. 
Stanley was there he saw the King 
at the head of his Army, consisting of 
150,000 men, which was a very con- 
siderable force to deal with. They knew 
the character of these men as far as 
fighting was concerned, because they 
had had already bitter experience of their 
warlike propensities. They were now 


sending out an expedition of about 230 
native troops with four or five European 
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officers. When that expedition got out 
there they would be joined by about 
1,000 Soudanese treops who were with 
Emin Pasha, and who were—aceording 
to the Papers presented to the House— 
a set of ruffians who had been parading 
the country, and were little less than 
slave - raiders themselves. Assuming 
that the expedition would number about 
1,200 men, and that these men remained 
faithful, how could it face that enormous 
population of whom Captain Lugard 
had said they possessed 6,000 rifles, 
and who had since been supplied 
largely with the same weapons from 
French sources. It was impossible to 
send out any reinforcements. They 
could not send across that fever-stricken 
morass more than 300 or 400 men at a 
time. He hoped it would not happen, 
but suppose there was a rising on the 
part of the population—who certainly 
did not desire our presence amongst them 
—the expedition would be exposed to 
danger and beyond the possibility of being 
rescued by reinforcements from home. 
That would be a disaster indeed ; and if 
it happened it would be one into which 
they had gone with their eyes open. 
He would not object to this risk being 
undertaken if it was for any definite or 
necessary object. He would not object 
if it was necessary to send this force for 
the purpose of rescuing our own country- 
men, numbering some eight or ten, and 
those who had thrown in their lot with 
us in order to enable them to evacuate 
the country. But there was no such 
necessity. These people could evacuate 
the country at any moment up till new. 
The only danger of their being unable to 
evacuate it was if we thus further provoked 
the hostility of the King and people of 
Uganda by a manifest intention of taking 
possession of the country and governing 
it for ourselves. Neither would he object 
to the expedition if it were sent merely for 
the purpose of establishing some nominal, 
sovereignty in our sphere of influence 
without assuming the actual control 
of the country. But that did not seem 
to be the intention—if, indeed, one knew 
really what was the intention—of the 
Government. They had to look to the 
instructions given to the expedition to 
know what the intention of the Govern- 
ment was. The whole frame of the 
instructions contemplated the remaining 
and the retention of Sir Gerald Portal in 
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Uganda, not merely to advise the 
Government as to the condition of 
affairs in Uganda, but to set up a Govern- 
ment of the country, which would make 
it dishonourable or impossible for them to 
withdraw. In this connection they could 
not ignore Lord Rosebery’s speeches. 
He was a great admirer of Lord Rosebery, 
but he thought that the Foreign Secretary 
had used utterances in and out of Parlia- 
ment for the purpose of putting pressure 
on reluctant Colleagues to fall in with 
his scheme, which meant a first step 
towards the premature establishment of 
a great Empire in the Valley of the Nile, 
and up towards Uganda and the Lake 
District. He had to ask himself, there- 
fore, whether this expedition was not 
a prelude to the assuming of the govern- 
ment of the country. They could not 
doubt that that was so, and he asked 
what did it mean ? It meant, in the first 
place, the assuming of responsibilities 
towards Foreign Powers of which they 
already had some experience in the action 
of the French, who were putting forward 
claims for compensation for the lives lost 
and the mission houses destroyed, It 
meant something more. It meant that 
they must maintain internal order, which 
would be something new in Uganda. It 
meant that they must keep at bay the so- 
called religious parties, who called 
themselves Protestant or English, French 
or Catholic—and into whose calculations 
the idea of religion was the last thing that 
entered—who were always flying at each 
other’s throats. They would have to 
keep these people down, and, at the same 
time, protect them against foreign in- 
vasion, to which they were constantly 
subjected, surrounded as they were by 
enemies. That would be by no means 
an easy matter. The hon. Member who 
spoke last talked of £40,000 a year for 
the occupation of the country, but that 
was preposterous. They would have to 
maintain a considerable force to 
which they could not readily send 
reinforcements. It would cost £200 
a ton to send up supplies to Uganda. 
The country could not, therefore, be 
maintained at the cost of £40,000 a year. 
Under these circumstances, it was abso- 
lutely certain that if they were to occupy 
that territory they must have a better 
means of communication. He had not 
had the pleasure of hearing the whole 
of the speech of his hon. Friend the 
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Member for South Edinburgh, but he 
understood that the hon. Gentleman had 
suggested three alternative routes to the 
route afforded by the railway. One of 
the routes was through an almost im- 
penetrable desert, 700 miles long, and 
oceupied all the way by hostile tribes. 
Another route was to go through Egypt. 
But they must conquer the Soudan first. 
Another route was by the Cape of Good 
Hope, but that was at least 3,000 miles 
off. Was there ever such a mad-cap 
enterprise ¢ If they were to oceupy 
Uganda, the simple, the obvious, and the 
necessary course was to construct a rail- 
way. It was said that would cost 
£3,000,009. The Prime Minister was 
surprised that it would cost only 
£3,000,000. He wondered when the 
House would be liberal to even one- 
tenth that extent for the purpose of 
benefiting their own people, and not 
squander it in a land inhabited by 
savages. But they must not only build 
the railway, they must guard it. The 
railway would be laid through 600 or 
700 miles of country jnhabited by 
savages, who, when they wanted iron 
for the purposes of making their own 
weapons, would be certain to tear up the 
rails. It meant this : an immense initial 
outlay, a constant annual outlay, a con- 
stant danger of warfare, and the estab- 
lishment of a line of communication 
which was perfectly unprecedented in the 
history of British enterprise. He was 
not one of those who were opposed at all 
to the extension of the Empire ; he was 
prepared to see the extension of the 
Empire with pleasure, provided it was 
done on the lines of common sense and 
prudence, but not otherwise. The whole 
history of the Colonial undertakings of 
this country was quite different to the 
course which was now proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government, or rather by the 
Opposition, and half endorsed by Her 
Majesty’s Government at the present 
moment. All their previous Colonial enter- 
prises had been undertaken in this way : 
that they had seized some point of van- 
tage or some easily accessible terr‘tory, 
and had pushed their advances as their 
resources behind them enabled them to 
do, until at last they had consolidated a 
great Empire. If they had set about it 
in the style now adopted they would 
never have established a great Empire at 
all. He asked himself what equivalent 
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were they to get. It had been practi- 
cally given up that there was any present 
equivalent at all. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite said that there was no prospect 
of trade at present. He should think 
not. Mr. Joseph Thompson, a_ well- 
known authority, in the Contemporary 
Review last December, said he must 
reluctantly confess that from a 
purely commercial point of view 
Uganda was of but small value to them 
at present, and that as matters stood 
there were only two things which would 
pay to bring down to the coast—rubber 
and iron. Mr. Thompson proceeded— 





“If a railway was established in Uganda, 

four or five trains per annum could take all the 
produce we could rely upon from Uganda ; and 
one train a month, or, say, one per week, would 
be sufficient for the trade to Uganda.” 
And he could imagine that that trade 
would mainly consist of blunderbusses, 
pistols, and rum, or ammunition, which 
would be required for the occupation of 
the country. With regard to this being 
a grand opening for colonisation, the same 
authority said— 

“Captain Lugard has a theory which, ‘if 
true. would make Uganda colonisable. 1 doubt 
the theory, though I am prepared to believe 
that medical science has discoveries in store 
which will make things possible that are the 
contrary now, discoveries that will rob Africa 
of half its terrors. In the meantime, however, 
we must consider Uganda not a place where 
homes can be formed and families reared.” 
Notwithstanding all this, he admitted 
there might be some overwhelming 
duty incumbent on them, and, if so, 
he would not invite the Committee 
to disregard such a duty. But what were 
those duties’ He observed that the 
Prime Minister said not one word about 
them. What was the theory they had 
with regard to missionaries ? Everybody 
admitted that in the ordinary course, when 
missionaries went out to any territory 
they could not, and did not, expect their 
Government to send any material support 
to enable them to maintain their position. 
It was impossible that wherever mission- 
aries, in pursuance of a sense of duty, 
chose to go, they should be followed by 
an armed expedition to save them from 
harm. That had never been advanced 
by any responsible, statesman. But it 
was said there was something exceptional 
in this case. It was said that the East 
Africa Company had so unsettled 
the territories in Uganda that it 
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was necessary in the future to 
afford that protection which the mission- 
aries did not claim in the past. He 
asserted that if in the course of publie 
policy it was necessary to send an 
expedition to a country, and then it 
became desirable to withdraw from that 
territory, all they were bound to do was 
to give the missionaries a fair and full 
chance of leaving the country. They 
were not bound to keep up an occupation 
of that country, if it was against the 
public interest, merely in order to enable 
missionaries to carry out their duty, He 
entirely demurred to any argument as to 
Treaties with the blood-stained ruffian 
M’Wanga, and he could not understand 
that they should be invited to regard 
documents obtained from savages, partly 
by menace and partly by persuasion, as 
being of equal value with the great and 
solemul nstruments regulating the relations 
of European Powers. The first Treaty 
was extinct, and the second had never 
been ratified by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. There was, therefore, no obligation 
on them in regard to Treaties. It was 
said that it was necessary to send the 
expedition for the purpose of averting 
massacre. If they had produced discord, 
riot, and commotion, where previously 
there had been peace, he should say it 
would be a very mean and shabby thing on 
the part of the Government that, having 
caused anarchy, they should leave the 
people to their fate. But the facts were 
precisely the reverse. Captain Lugard 
himself, in a letter which he wrote to The 
Times, atter the speech of the hon. Member 
for Northampton on the Address, made 
this statement— 

“ Uganda has been placed by international 
agreement within the sphere of British influence. 
For years it had been the theatre of war and 
revolutions, till half its area lay waste and half 
its population was dead. I was sent toendeavour 
to bring peace and order, and I found on arrival 
that not only was the war between Christians 
an Mahomedans still being waged with great 
barbarities, but the bitter rivalry between the 
Christian sects pointed to the imminence of a 
final quarrel between them, and a triangular 
internecine conflict, which weuld have ended in 
the practical extermination of the people of 
Uganda, and the probable triumph over all 
parties of Kabarega, of Unyoro, whose cruelties 
are the theme of all travellers in Africa.” 
Captain Lugard, with a courage that he 
could not sufficiently admire, by expend- 
ing some 300 or 400 lives, which he 
himself bitterly regretted, succeeded in 
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averting these disasters, and in putting 
an end to the wars which he told them 
had already reduced the population by 
one-half. The East Africa Company 
was extremely unwise and incredibly 
rash in going to Uganda, but the wrong 
which had been done was rather to 
this country than to Uganda. It was a 
vase in which they had done good in 
Uganda, and had stayed bloodshed 
rather than created it, and what they 
were asked to do was to prolong their 
position in Uganda for the purpose of 
saving the people from their own 
murderous propensities. But the natives 
did not want them, and had never asked 
them, and would be only too glad to get 
rid of them. By whom had _ this 
country been constituted the police over 
the whole of Africa ? It was said they 
were bound to stay in Uganda for the 
purpose of suppressing the Slave Trade. 
That was, no doubt, an argument sin- 
cerely put forward by mauy, but it was not 
sincerely put forward by the East Africa 
Company. Sir G. Portal’s expedition was 
which had numerous slaves in its 
ranks. The whole territory of the East 

Africa Company now was swarming 
with slaves. What hypocrisy would be 
charged against this country if, their 
real motive being financial greed and terri- 
torial aggrandisement, they put for- 
ward the sacred cause of slave emanci- 
pation, while at the same time 
their own territories were swarming with 
slaves, and were actually impressing 
these poor creatures in large numbers to 
carry Sir G. Portal himself on this ex- 
pedition. [Sir J. Fergusson: Oh! ] 
He was sure the right hon. Baronet did 
not deny that Sir G. Portal’s luggage, 
stores, &c., were being carried by native 
porters, 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) : They are not pressed ; they are 
freely engaged. 

*Mr. R. T. REID: I am sure the 
right hon. Baronet will not deny that 
the persons in fact who 
are carrying the whole of the stores of 
Sir G. Portal up the country. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: I say they 
are really hired, and not pressed. 

"Mr. R. T. REID said, they were 
hired from their masters. There was no 
slave-raiding in Uganda; if they wanted 
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to deal with slave-raiding they would 
have to go further and further west in 
the district of the Congo Free State. In 
fact, the further west they went the 
further west would the slave raiders go, 
and they would be committed to a vast 
crusade all over Africa. That would be 
a noble purpose, and if the country was 
prepared with its eyes open to under- 


take it, he woull not be one of the 
laggards; but it must be a_ purely 


philanthropic enterprise, and not one for 
founding a great African Empire. Those 
were the grounds upon which he was 
opposed, with his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Northampton, to the granting of 
this money. He had not spoken more 
strongly than gentlemen on the Govern- 
ment Bench spoke only two months ago, 


and knowing that they were the in- 
heritors of evils which they did not 


create, he hoped that before long they 
would be again leading their followers 
instead of opposing them in the efforts 
they were making in this matter on 
behalf of the best interests of the 
country. 

*Mr. R. C. JEBB (Cambridge 
University) said, the Vote for Sir G. 
Portal’s Mission could be defended on 
grounds independent of any resolve to 
retain Uganda. These grounds were 
indicated by the right hon. Baronet the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs on February 6th. They were 
two. If no provision for order after 
March 31st had been made, anarchy and 
bloodshed would probably have ensued. 
And such consequences would have pre- 
judged the question; since then, if the 
ultimate decision were to retain Uganda, 
a large expeditionary foree would have 
been required, Since, however, the 
question of retaining Uganda had been 
raised now—though it could not now 
be effectively discussed till Sir G, 
Portal’s Report arrived—the main argu- 
ments for retention must be stated. 
The engagements made by them at 
the Brussels Conference of 1890 were 
not the less binding because they had 
acted in Uganda through a Chartered 
Company. The Brussels General Act, 
Chapter 1., Article I., laid down the best 
means of repressing the Slave Trade. 
Among these were— 

“The gradual establishment in the interior? 
by the responsibie Power in each territory, of 
strongly occupied stations.” 
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Also— 

“ The construction of roads, and in particular 

of railways, connecting the advanced stations 
with the coast.” 
By Chapter I., Article III., the Powers 
represented at Brussels pledged them- 
selves to repress the Slave Trade, either 
by these means or by others. _ And then 
Article IV. said— 

“The Powers exercising Sovereignty or Pro- 
tectorate in Africa may, however, delegate to 
Chartered Companies all or a portion of the 
engagements which they assumed in virtue of 
Article III. They remain, nevertheless, directly 
responsible for the engagements which they 
contract by the present General Act. and guaran- 
tee the execution thereof.” 

This obligation could not be avoided on 
the plea that it did not refer to spheres 
of influence. The Powers which might 
thus delegate their engagements were, 
indeed, described as those exercising 
Sovereignty or Protectorate; but there 
Was not a word to show that the area in 
which the Chartered Company might 
operate must be that of a Sovereign 
State or Protectorate, and might not be a 
sphere of influence. On the other hand, 
the phrase in Article I., “ The responsible 
Power in each territory,” clearly included 
a sphere of influence. And, as Captain 
Lugard said in The Times of February 
6, British “Chartered Companies exist 
only in British spheres of influence.” He 
contended that having, under the Anglo- 
German Agreement of 1890, accepted a 
sphere of influence which included 
Uganda, England could not now escape 
from her engagement under the Brussels 
General Act, merely because she had 
employed a Chartered Company to repre- 
sent her. But, further, Imperial responsi- 
bility for the acts of the Chartered Com- 
pany was distinetly implied in the in- 
structions given to Sir Gerald Portal 
by the late Government, after he was 
appointed Commissioner and Consul 
General in the British sphere. He 
referred to the instructions conveyed in 
the letter of Lord Salisbury under date of 
March 22, 1892. It was there pointed 
out that our sphere of influence com- 
prised three divisions of territory, namely, 
the dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
now leased to the Company ; the terri- 
tory now administered by the Company 
under Royal Charter; and the territory 
wot at present administered by the Com- 
pany. In respect to the Company's 
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territory, the Commissioner was directed 
to see that any new agreements made by 
the Company should be submitted to him, 
to be forwarded to the Secretary of State 
for his consideration. But in the terri- 
tory not administered by the Company— 
which was “ liable to diminution in pro- 
portion to the extension of the Company's 
administration ”---the Commissioner was 
himself authorized to make, subject to 
sanction, Treaties on the part of Her 
Majesty with Native Chiefs. Such 
Treaties would be direct Imperial engage- 
ments. And they were put on the same 
footing with Treaties made by the Com- 
pany. It could not have been intended 
that the latter should be less valid than 
the former. Lord Rosebery, in his 
instructions to Sir G. Portal of 
December 10, 1892, referred to the 
fact that 83 Treaties made by the 
Company had been approved by the 
Secretary of State, and remarked— 

“ Whether an approval of this kind can be 
held in any way, directly or indirectly, to bind 
Her Majesty’s Government is a moot pvint. 
There is no doubt of the liability of the Com- 
pany, and of the fact that the Company, having 
concluded these Treaties, finds itself compelled 
to evacuate the country without making any 
endeavour to implement them. It is to be 
feared that this proceeding may have a pre- 
judicial effect "— 

On what ? Not on the good name of 
the Company merely, but— 

“on the British good name in those regions.” 
Could it, indeed, be otherwise, seeing 
that the Company acted under a Royal 
Charter, subject at every step to the 
sanction of the Secretary of State, and 
that among its agents were officers of the 
Queen, who received leave of absence for 
this special service ? If we left Uganda 
it would not be the Company merely, it 
would be Great Britain, which, in the 
eyes of the natives and of the civilised 
world, would have withdrawn from_ its 
engagements. What was the importance 
of Uganda with reference to the repres- 
sion of the Slave Trade, in which 
England was bound by the Brussels Act 
to assist ? First, let them note, in pass- 
ing, how matters stood as to the alleged 
use of slave-labour by the Company. 
That matter was placed in its true light 
by a letter in The Times (March 20) 
from a gentlemen (Mr. Frederick Holm- 
wood) who was for several years Consul 
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General at Zanzibar, and who can speak 


with authority. This letter said— 


“It is true that a large proportion of the 
porters, guides, and guards of all expeditions 
from Zanzibar to the interior is composed of 
slaves, in a technical sense. Whilst represent- 
ing England at Zanzibar, I engaged, both for 
the Company, for Mr. Stanley, and for other 
travellers, more than 1,000 of such porters. 






These men are professional travellers whose 
livelihood is gained by such work, and the fact 
of their being slaves or otherwise has no bear- 
ing on their engagement, for no master can 
compel a slave to travel, and, practically, the 
moment he is outside the cvoast region he 
can desert and settle as a free man in the 
interior. 

But their position as confidential slaves of 
Arabs is too advantageous for them to lightly 
throw it up. 

I know personally more than 100 of such 

slaves, and have employed them as carriers and 
guides in the interior of Africa, and do not be- 
lieve that 10 per cent. of them would accept 
freedom if offered to them. In cases where 
they pay to their owners a stipulated proportion 
of their wages, they do so voluntarily, and 
always retain for themselves much more than 
they could earn by ordinary work. In discuss- 
ing this question with them over the camp fire, 
they always frankly acknowledged that the 
arrangement suited them, and that they re- 
ceived a very practical return for it in the 
shape of food, clothing, shelter, and freedom 
from anxiety when unable to obtain employ- 
ment.” 
So much on that point. They must, 
next, clearly distinguish between African 
domestic slavery and the African Slave 
Trade. Domestic slavery was an insti- 
tution universal in Africa, and could be 
extinguished only gradually, by the pro- 
gress of civilisation, Our present aim 
was to stop slave-raiding and the slave 
traffic. It was true that slave-raiders did 
not now come into Uganda itself ; though, 
on the other hand, there was evidence 
that, as late as the autumn of 1891, there 
was still some export of slaves out of 
Uganda, In a letter of October 4, 
1891, Captain Williams said— 

“It may interest you to know that a few 
days ago | got the King to issue orders against 
the sale of slaves across the borders.” 

But our chief aim was to repress the 
Slave Trade in countries adjacent to 
Uganda. Holding that compact and 
central territory, we should be placed in 
touch with regions where the Slave 
pan A : me 

Trade still flourished. First, there was 
the country West and North-West of 
Uganda, which had long been devastated 
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by slave-raiders from the borders of the 
Congo Free State. They came as far 
south as Miala, a little north-west of the 
Albert Edward Lake. Secondly, there 
was the country just east of Uganda, 
At Ketosh (on the proposed railway 
route) there had been slave-raiding in 
recent days. Thirdly, there was the 
country between Uganda and the East 
Coast. All trading caravans were 
potentially instruments of the Slave 
Trade. In this region they often 
captured women and children for the 
harems. Captain Lugard himself met 
and dispersed such a caravan, Thus 
Uganda was a central point of vital 
moment for the repression of the Slave 
Trade. The commercial importance of 
Uganda was described by Mr. H. M. 
Stanley when he spoke at Swansea on 
October 1, 1892. They must distinguish 
between what Uganda and the neigh- 
bouring districts could now yield, and 
what they could yield after a reasonable 
expenditure of time and labour. They 
could pow furnish ivory, rubber, hides, 
copal and other gums, cocoanut and palm 
oils, nuts, seeds, and fibres. But the 
soil and climate was further suitable for 
growing cotton, rice, millet, corn, maize, 
indigo, fruit, coffee, rice, sugar, and (on 
the sloping uplands) tea. There was 
plenty of excellent pasturage. It 
was true that colonisation could not, 
so far as we yet know, be advised for 
British settlers, though experience showed 
that at least a prolonged residence and 
reasonable activity were possible for our 
race in the Highlands around the 
Victoria Lake. But native labour was 
available; and, as Mr. J. S. Keltie 
pointed out in his recent work on Africa, 
it was an error to suppose that African 
natives could not be trained to regular and 
even skilled labour. Hundreds of natives 
worked well for wages in the diamond 
and gold mines of South Africa. On the 
Blantyre Highlands south of Lake 
Nyassa—a district which Livingstone, on 
his last journey, found in a wretched con- 
dition, owing to slave-raiding and wars 
—Scottish missionaries and traders had 
brought thousands of acres under cultiva- 
tion for coffee, and natives came from a 
distance to seek labour on the plantations. 
Many of them had been trained to various 
trades. As to the proposed railway, the 
Reports of Captain MacDonald and 
Captain Pringle showed that the length 
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from the east coast to Berkeley Bay 
at the north-east end of Lake. Victoria 
would be about 660 miles. The estimated 
cost was £2,500,000, and it was believed 
that this would leave an ample margin. 
Alternative routes had been surveyed for 
every section of the line where a choice 
was open. No hostility had been met 
with, “Everywhere,” said Captain Pringle 
(September 29, 1892), “we encountered 
friends and not foes, and no ammunition 
has been expended with any 
intent.” The railway would not only 
open commerce, but would kill the Slave 
Trade. The whole line appeared fairly 
easy, the difficulties being confined to a 
few points in the more westerly half. 
The first 300 miles from the coast might 
be made first, and after that animal trans- 
port couid be organised to the Lake. 
to the general importance of Uganda to 
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Already there had been an expedition 
from the Congo Free State through the 
north-west of our sphere to Lado on the 
Upper Nile. In his reply to the Anti- 
Slavery Society on October 20 last, 
Lord Rosebery justly described Uganda 


as 


Uganda. 


“A country of great possibilities, as the key 
perhaps of Central Africa, and as commanding 
the Nile basin.” “ My belief is,” he said, “ that 
having put our hands to the plough in that 
great enterprise, we shall not be able, even if 
we were willing, to look back.” 

As a great Power, Great Britain was 
bound, both by duty and by interest, to 
aid in civilising East Africa. Uganda 
was our opportunity, which, once lost, 
could never be recovered. Uganda was 


also of vital importance for our prospec- 


of lakes to the south, and the Nile to the | 


north. The value of this position would 
be enhanced if Mr. Cecil Rhodes carried 
out his project of extending the telegraph 
line from Mashonaland to Uganda, and 
thence north, so as to connect with the 
telegraph in Egypt. Mr. Stanley had 
pointed out that if we left Uganda some 
other Power, more appreciative of its 
strategic value, might come there. Mr. 
F. Holmwood, in his letter to The Times, 
emphasised this warning. He said— 


* However others may deceive themselves as 
to the intentions of foreign Powers, those who 
know the situation practically cannot believe 
that if we quit Uganda—that is, if we give up 
command of the head waters of the Nile, some 
foreign Power will fail to find some excuse for 
occupying them. The sequel, as far as the 
Soudan is concerned, I may or may not have 
correctly forecast in my memo.; but what I 
wished to urge was that a civilised Power in 
possession of the Nile sources would be in a 
position to occupy the Soudan if at any moment 
she cared to incur a certain expenditure, and 
that there would be no means of preventing it. 
And it may be well plainly to state that the 
possession, by a civilised Power, of the head 
waters of the Nile even as far down as Lado, 
gives the possessor a virtual control over Egypt 
for all time ; for should such a Power become 
involved in a war in which it might be to its 
interest to dictate its own terms at Cairo, it 
would not be necessary to occupy the country. 


By means of a few comparatively simple 
engineering works communicating with the vast 
expanse of low-lying country on the right bank 
of the Nile below the Albert Lake, the river 


could be deviated at any moment, with the re- 
sult that the Lower Nile provinces of Egypt 
would in a few weeks become desert, unable 
even to support its own population.” 


Mr. R. C. Jebb 





tive influence in the Nile Valley. 


As | 


It 
also afforded an opening for new markets 
and for the extension of our trade. The 
existence of social problems was not a 
reason against, but was one of the 
strongest reasons for, retaining Uganda. 
We must think not merely of our own 
day, but of the future, and of the destinies 
of our Empire. 


*Mr. PICTON 


hon. Member who had last spoken had 


(Leicester) said the 
given some interesting information that 
touch the point 

The question 


did not, however, really 
before the Committee. 
before them was simply this—whether 
they should pass what was practically a 
Vote of Censure. That was really the 
point before the House, and as he was 
about to separate himself so far as his 
vote was concerved that evening from 
hon. Members with whom he usually 
worked, and with whose views on this 
question he to a very large extent agreed, 
he wished in a few words to explain the 
reasons which actuated him in taking 
such «a course. The hon. Member for 
Dumfries in the admirably argued and 
most weighty speech he had addressed 
to them had put many parts of the ques- 
tion very fairly to the House. All un- 
consciously to himself he had given one 
reason atleast why inquiry was absolutely 
necessary before any further step was 
necessary. He had admitted that certain 
consequences had followed upon the 
entry of Englishmen—even of the 
East Africa Company—into Uganda. 
Amongst other things he said we had 
stayed massacre in Uganda. Was that 
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true? If it was true surely we ought to 
make some inquiry as to how that state 
of peace was to be maintained after our 
departure, and whether massacre was 
likely to occur again after we had left. 
He agreed that the Company had en- 
gagel in an impossible undertaking 
when they went to Uganda, They had 
not the means to do their duty by the 
country. They were on the point of 
bankruptcy and they ought never to 
have gone. A great deal had been said 
in praise of Captain Lugard. He should 
be the last toavail himself of an opportunity 
in the House of belittling a brave man ; 
but much as the private and individual 
qualities of Captain Lugard might be 


considered admirable, he thought his 
policy was absolutely abominable and 


most reprehensible, 
that which brought our country into 
disgrace all over the world. In dealing 
with this matter the last Government 
had nothing whatever but a policy of 
drift, and in Aagust iast they handed 
over Uganda in a state of confusion to 
the succeeding Government. They did 
not even know what was going on in 
Uganda. What were the present 
Goverument to do? Were they, with- 
out any further inquiry, to retire and 
shake off all responsibility 7 They had 
not information sufficient to justify them 
in taking such a course. They had to 
consider the unsettled claims of France, 
and if they were to negotiate with France 
they must get more information for these 
claims were unsettled still. If they had 
gone out from the country hastily and 
unthinkingly, fresh disturbances would al- 
most certainly have arisen, and additional 
claims would have been made against us. 
He, therefore, held that the Government 
could not possibly have taken any other 
course than that which they did in autho- 
rising inquiries to be made by a gentle- 
man in whom they could place confidence. 
With regard to the missionaries he 
thought the hon. Member for Dumfries 
had put the case very well when he 
urged that the missionaries ought to go 
out on theirown responsibility ; if they were 
disturbed in the midst of their labours by 
filibustering companies and prancing pro- 
Consuls, they ought to be protected. It 
was said, “Give them a safe retreat,” 
but that was not the view he took of the 
matter. ‘These missionaries had devoted 
their lives to the salvation of men ; they 


It was policy like 
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were working for the glory of God, and 
what consolation would it be to them to 
be takenaway, even if safely taken away, 
from Uganda. Having allowed filibus- 
tering companies to go into Uganda they 
were bound to see that after they left 
the work of the missionaries was likely to 
be continued, and carried on with suc- 
cess. Besides, no Government could 
take Office in this country without pay- 
ing a good deal of respect to public 
opinion, If a Government came into 
Office charged with one supreme mission 
it often happened that on many subsi- 
diary points they had to yield to public 
opinion in order that they might carry 
out the greatest duty with which they 
were charged. He held that to be a very 
proper principle. Apparently the hon. 
Member for Northampton would over- 
throw the most beneficent Government 
they had known in this country for a 
long time on any side issue when they 
did not happen to agree with him. He 
hoped the Government would be able to 
make such arrangements as would enable 
them to retire from Uganda, but if in the 
end they found it impossible to retire, if 
they found it necessary to retain a force in 
this territory, he should hold that it was not 
their fault; they would not be responsible. 
With right hon. and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would rest the entire responsi- 
bility for all the bloodshed and all the 
misery that had been or might be suffered 
in Uganda. So far as he was concerned, 
whilst the supreme task of the Govern- 
ment was undischarged, and a country 
nearer home remained ina state of slavery, 
he should give no vote which would 
weaken them in the slightest degree. 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): 
the hon. Member for Northampton, and 
the 
Sunderland, has been an extremely inter- 


The discussion, opened by 


carried on by hon. Member for 
esting and an extremely important one, 
and many questions of serious gravity 
have been raised in the course of the De- 
I confess that when I listened to 
my two hon, Friends I thought that 
their primary object was to show to the 


bate. 


Committee the difference between 
Liberals in Office and Liberals out of 
Oftice—between Liberals above the 


Gangway and Liberals below the Gang- 
way; and I certainly think they 
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proved that while Liberals above the 
Gangway are extremely latitudinarian in 
their acceptance of Liberal principles, 
Liberals below the Gangway remain 
rigidly sectarian as long at all events as 
there is no prospect of their being trans- 
ferred to the Bench above the Gangway. 
Well, Sir, that is no doubt an extremely 
interesting question, but it is. one on 
which, I think, a stranger, an outsider 
like myself, who has been excommuni- 
cated from the congregation has really 
very little right to offer an opinion. I do 
not like to interfere in domestic squabbles. 
I know the proverb which says it is 
wrong to put your finger between the 
bark and the tree, and therefore I shall 
leave my hon. Friends to settle this 
private question with my right hon. 
Friends upon the Government Bench. 
But there is another issue that has been 
raised which perhaps has a greater, a 
more ge.eral, and even a national interest, 
and it was put, to my mind, extremely 
well by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Sunderland. He said that he as a 
Radical—I may perhaps in passing say that 
there are Radicals and Radicals, and that 
although I fully admit his claim to be a 
Radical, I hope he will admit that there 
are other Radicals who do not hold alto- 
gether his opinions—he said he as a 
Radical was opposed to the expansion of 
the Empire, and that he would not spend 
one penny for any such object so long as 
there are poor and distressed and 
destitute persons at home on whom the 
money which could be afforded by the 
State might be expended with great ad- 
vantage. That is a very important 
statement, and I should like to know 
how far it is likely to meet with general 
concurrence. I wonder in the first place 
how far my hon. Friend’s economy will 
carry him? Take, for instance, one of 
the subjects we have been discussing to- 
night. We are spending at the present 
time £200,000 a year, which might be 
spent on the poor and destitute for whom 
my hon. Friend claims consideration in 
endeavouring to put down the Slave 
Trade. Well, Sir, is my hon. Friend 
prepared to move that that expenditure 
should cease ? 

Mr. STOREY : That is not a ques- 
tion of expenditure for the expansion of 
the Empire at all. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : No; but 
my hon. Friend made two statements. 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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He said, in the first place, that he was 
opposed to the expansion of the Empire. 
That may stand by itself. But he said, 
also, that he was opposed especially to 
the expenditure of money, which might 
be laid out for the advantage of persons 
at home who are poor and destitute; and 
the inference, which I am_ perfectly 
certain—and I am speaking in the recol- 
lection of the Committee — everyone 
who heard him would draw from his 
observations, was that, so long as there 
were poor and destitute persons in the 
United Kingdom, they had the first claim 
upon our consideration. Then I ask him 
whether, for himself and those whom he 
professes to represent, he considers that 
the £200,000 a year, now spent in order 
to prevent and put down the Slave 
Trade, might be better spent on the poor 
and destitute at home ? 


Mr. STOREY: I wish to 
interrupt my right hon. Friend. My 
argument was precise. I was raising the 
question of an expenditure on the move- 
ments in Uganda, and I said that I was 


do not 


not prepared to spend money on these 
wild expeditions for expanding the 
Empire in Africa or elsewhere, so long as 
so much was needed at home. I adhere 
to that. If I had the choice to-morrow 
as to whether I would spend £200,000 
on improving the slums of London or in 
endeavouring to put an end to the Slave 
Trade, I would expend it on the slums. 
But I submit that that question does not 
arise here. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : 
much obliged to my hon. Friend, who 
has confirmed my suspicion. He would 
to-morrow prefer to devote the £200,000 
a year which this country spends in 
endeavouring to put down the Slave 
Trade on the improvement of the position 
of persons in the slums. I am not saying 
for a moment that that is not an agree- 
able contention, Al! I say is that when 
we are dealing with this question of 
economy it raises a vast variety of ques- 
tions, and I am curious to know how far 
my hon. Friend ix consistent. We have 
it that the hon. Member thinks the 
hereditary duty and responsibility which 
this country has taken on itself in regard 
to the Slave Trade of less importance 
than the new duty which he foresees in 


I am 
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the future of dealing with the slums. I 
am tempted by his answer to ask him how 
far he reconciles this intense sympathy 
for the poor with the vote which it is 
understood he will give on Friday night 
to spend £300,000 a year in paying 
Members of Parliament, who do not live 
in slums, and who do not want to be 
paid. I say this discussion has raised 
many questions of very considerable 
interest and importance. But I must put 
another question to my hon. Friend. I 
put it to him rhetorically, and I ask it 
because I think he is the best representa- 
tive we have had this evening of a view 
consistent, arguable, and well worthy of 
serious consideration. He is opposed to 
expansion of the Empire and to any 
expense, on the ground, as I understand, 
that we have enough to do at home. 
Now, suppose this view which he puts 
before the Committee, and which I 
suppose will not be accepted even to-day 
by the majority of the Committee, had 
been put 50 or 100 years ago, and 
suppose it had been accepted by the 
Parliament of that day, I ask myself 
what would now be the position of this 
country, what would be the position of 
persons in the slums for whom my hon. 
Friend has so much sympathy and feel- 
ing ? Does my hon. Friend believe, if it 
were not for the gigantic foreign trade 
that has been created by the policy of 
expansion, that we could subsist in this 
country in any kind of way—I do not 
say in luxury, but in the condition in 
which at present a great part of our 
population live ? Does he think that we 
could support 40,000,000 of people in 
these small islands ? Is it not the fact 
that the great proportion of the 40,000,000 
people of this country earns its livelihood 
by the trade brought to the country in 
consequence of the action of our ancestors 
50 or 100 years ago who did not shrink 
from making sacrifices, and who were 
not ashamed—if I may borrow the ex- 
pression which has been referred to more 
than once to-night—to peg our claims 
for posterity? We are the posterity 
who enjoy the result of that policy ; and 
are we to be meaner and more selfish than 
those who preceded us? Are we to do 
nothing for those who come after us ? 
Are we to sacrifice that which those who 
went before have gained for us? Why, 
if this idea of closing sll the doors through 
which all new trade is to come to us is to 
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be accepted by this House, we must 
adopt some means or other by which our 
population can be kept stationary. And 
I venture to say that when our ancestors 
pegged out claims for us, as they did in 
many parts of the world, they were not 
at the time more promising than the 
claims which are now under consideration. 
Well, what is it we are asked to do 
to-night? This is not a question of 
Uganda only; but we are asked to 
reverse the whole policy of this country 
—a policy undertaken, I believe, with 
the consent of the vast majority of the 
people of this country. We are asked to 
give up all the advantages which have 
been secured by the surrender of Heligo- 
land, and by the Treaties and arrange- 
ments made with foreign Powers. My 
hon. Friend does not take into account 
any advantages. At any rate, we have 
made sacrifices. We gave up territory 
with the full consent of the majority of 
our people in the belief that we were 
getting a guid pro quo. Parliament 
is now asked to sacrifice the quid 
gro pro which this country obtained. 
We are asked to give up all part and 
share in what has been called the 
partition of Africa. I am bound to do 
my hon. Friend this justice—to point out 
that he always speaks in the first person 
singular; therefore, I do not suppose 
that he claims to speak for more than 
himself. He will be in a minority in the 
House to-day. I believe he will be ina 
small minority in the House, and I believe 
that in the country he is in a still smaller 
minority. I believe that the people of 
this country have decided this matter in 
their minds, and have determined that 
they will take their full share in the dis- 
position of these new lands and in the 
work of civilisation they have to carry 
out there. I think they are justified in 
that determination—justified by the spirit 
of the past, justified by that spirit which 
has shown that the spirit of travel and 
adventure and enterprise distinguishing 
the Anglo-Saxon race has made us 
peculiarly fit to carry out the work of 
colonisation. It is a curious fact, and 
one which I have never been able to 
explain, that of all the nations of the 
world we are the only one able to carry 
out this work without absolute cost to 
ourselves. ‘Take, for instance, the case 
of France, which has been for a long 
time ruling in Algeria. Up to this 
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moment, although French rule there has 
been beneficent, Algeria costs to the 
French Exchequer large sums _ every 
year. The same is the case with regard 
to Tunis, and the German possessions 
with regard to Italy in Abyssinia, and 


Uganda, 


also with the foreign possessions of 
Portugal. There is no other country in 


the world except Spain, in the early days 
of America and Holland up to com- 
paratively recent times, which has been 
able permanently to carry out a_ policy 
of colonisation without imposing bur- 
dens on its subjects. I say that all 
these facts should lead us to be hopeful 
in undertaking this new work of colonisa- 
tion, which does not differ in any respect 
from the work we have earried out 
successfully in the past. If we are not 
going to give up this missioun—to use a 
word I do not much like, but it has been 
previously employed—let us look the 
matter courageously in the face, and be 
prepared, if need be, for sacritice of life 
and money, which, in the first instanee, 
we may have to make in order to carry it 
out. We have come to the point at 
which we do not consider life so sacred 
that it may not be sacrificed to save life. 
For my own part, I hold that, both in 
matters of life and money, we may 
sacrifice both, if we see before us a 
prospect of good and a satisfaction for 
the sacrifice we may make. The people 
of this country, in my opinion, have by 
large majorities declared that it is our 
duty to take our share in the work of | 
civilisation in Africa. Ido not believe 
they are at all prepared to sympathise 
with my hon. Friend below me. They 
know that an omeletie cannot be made 
without breaking eggs, and I do not 
believe that they are prepared to count 
the cost. They think that in the long 
run any expenditure they may have in- 
curred will prove to have been well 
expended. And now I leave the general 
question, and come to the particular 
question of my hon. Friend, 


Mr. STOREY: Do. 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Well, my 


hon. Friend is pleased to hear this, but 
I would observe that, so far as he was 
eoncerned, I said nothing whatever about 
Uganda. His observations were directed 
to the general question of the expansion 
of the Empire. I come back to Africa, 








and I say, in the first place—and, after 
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all, I do not think that our divisions 
should make us indifferent to national 


honour—that our honour is pledged ; 
and that whatever you may think about 
the matter, it is too late to go back. The 
Government are in a state of suspense, 
They are always in a state of suspense. 
That is the policy of the hon. Member 
for Sunderland. I respect the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland for having a poliey, 
which is perfectly intelligible, and which, 
the Committee has seen, can be 
defended with energy and success. I 
have also a policy. I and those who 
agree with me believe in the expansion 
of the Empire, and we are not ashamed 


as 


to confess that we have _ that 
feeling, and we are not at all 
troubled by aceusations of Jingoism. 


We, I say, also have a policy, but the 
Government have no policy at all. My 
profound sympathy is with the Govern- 
ment, who are endeavouring once again 
to what Government has ever 
done with suceess—namely, to ride two 
and two different 
policies at the same time. Here is my 
hon. Friend below me, the Member for 
Leicester, the great opportunist of the 
present Parliament. He has an excuse 
for the Government. I do not know 
whether the Government approve of 
their defender—he says that he approves 
of their policy of inquiry, This policy 
of inquiry! Who believes in it? Is 
there any man in this House who believes 
in it? It isa policy of postponement. 
The Government have plenty of infor- 
mation at their disposal; they know all 
they will know when Sir Gerald Portal 
has reported. But it is difficult to go 
against old friends; they did not want 
to come to a decision; it is better to 
appoint a Commission than to come to a 


do no 


horses to promote 


decision. I wonder they did not send out 
a Judge of the High Court. But 
they have sent a “Commission of 


Inquiry ” to Uganda, and, of course, the 
Commission cannot report until very late 
in the Session. Then, my hon. 
Friend the Member for Leicester says, 
the one supreme ambition of the Go- 
vernment will have been accomplished, 
and then, perhaps, he will support them 
in attending «a little to what he calls 
subsidiary questions. It is a most con- 
venient doctrine which my hon. Friend, 
who is a leader amongst the new 
Radicals, has now taken up. He never 


as 
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mentioned his new convictions in the 
time of the late Government. I never 
heard him explain then that the Govern- 
ment might have a supreme mission 
which would lead them to ignore all 
subsidiary questions. The only things 
he cared about then were the subsidiary 
questions, I do not accuse him of in- 
consistency ; but it is delightful to note 
the growth of his mind. I was saying 
that in Uganda we cannot go back if 
we would. What have we done there 7 
By a Charter we gave to a Company 
certain powers. Not only was the Com- 
pany entrusted with discretion, but 
distinct and definite pressure was put 
upon it to go forward and to prevent 
other countries from coming in and taking 
possession of territories which were 
within the sphere of British influence. 
Rightly or wrongly, the Company 
yielded to the pressure of public opinion ; 
they went forward in Uganda; they 
broke up such government as there was 
in Uganda. I am told the hon. Member 
for Dumfries has said, in an excellent 
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and powerful speech, which I had 
not the advantage of hearing, that 
the normal condition there was 


one of massacre. But, of course, there 
was a Government’ there—such a 
Government as you may expect in those 
countries. But after all, suppose we 
have no business there whatever, and no 
responsibility, and never intend to take 
any, we had better have left those people 
to work out their own salvation for them- 
selves, be it by massacre or in any other 
way. However, as a matter of fact we 
did not do so. We broke up the 
authority of those who were held to be 
chiefs and rulers in Uganda. We came 
in at a cost which to my mind was 
trifling in comparison with the results 
achieved. We have secured for Uganda 
the pax Britannica which has been so 
beneficial in India. I heard the Prime 
Minister to-night—and I confess I was 
delighted to hear him—I heard him talk 
about the sad and deplorable occurrence 
in Uganda. I think he spoke of those 
occurrences constituting massacre. 
There was no massacre at all. What 
existed in Uganda at that time were 
anarchy and civil war of the worst kind. 
If we had not been there thousands and 
perhaps hundreds of thousands of people 
would have been cruelly massacred ; and 
after the victory of one party or the other 


as 
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what remained of the minority would 
have been cruelly tortured to death. 
Captain Lugard was on the spot. Let 
me say in passing that I sometimes feel 
we do not do justice to our bravest and 
noblest citizens. Of Captain Lugard I 
know no more than any Member of the 
House may know—I know him only 
through reading his works. He was, ! 
believe, an Indian officer who was sent to 
Uganda under the orders of the Com- 
pany. He undertook a work of the 
highest responsibility and the greatest 
importance, and I say that anyone who 
reads his accounts impartially will agree 
with me to this extent, that he was, at 
all events, a man of extraordinary power 
and capacity, tact, discretion, and courage. 
Courage is a common virtue, but he has 
shown it in no common way, and he has 
exhibited a modesty which is beyond all 
praise. I say it is something for Eng- 
land, for the United Kingdom, to glory 
in that we can still boast such servants as 
these. I was saying that Captain Lugard 
was present in Uganda when this state 
of things arose. He took his measures, 
and as a matter of fact in all the con- 
fusion which followed, 400 lives at the 
outside—ie himself puts the number at 
considerably less—were killed. It was 
deplorable, no doubt ; but that sacrifice 
cheaply purchased the peace, the pacifi- 
vation, and temporary civilisation which 
followed ; and at all events, long before 
now the people of that great country 
would have been at each others throats 
but for the presence of the English. You 
have taken this responsibility through 
the Company to whom you gave a 
Charter; you have never disavowed 
them; and now you cannot leave that 
country whatever it cost you. Even if, 
as the hon. Member for Northampton 
said, it cost you another expedition, you 
are bound at all costs to fulfil the obliga- 
tions of this country to maintain the faith 
of this country to the people to whom it 
is pledged. What would happen if you 
left? Would not the Protestants, 
Catholics, and Mahomedans be at one 
another's throats, and would there not be 
a massacre almost unparalleled even in 
the history of Africa? And who would 
suffer most? Those who have been our 
allies. They are the people whom we 
have disarmed and who would now fall 
an easy prey to their enemies. I do not 
think my hon. Friend contemplated such 
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an abandonment as that. I am quite 
ready to protest against any further ex- 
tension of the Empire. But we are 
dealing now with what has taken place 
and cannot be recalled; and I say it 
would be a greater disgrace than ever 
befel England if you were to retire from 
a country whose prosperity and the 


lives of whose people depended ab- 
solutely upon your continuance of 
the hold you have upon them. 


The hon. Member for Northampton has 
made one of those speeches to which we 
are accustomed. It was a very amusing 
speech on a very serious subject, but I 
do not think that questions of inter- 
national policy ought to be determined 
by buffoonery. This is not a small 
matter. Remember that the consequences 
of the decision at which this Committee 
is about to arrive will extend to long 
years after you have made it. The 
decision at which you are about to arrive 
involves the faith of Great Britain and 
the influence of Great Britain not only 
in Uganda, but in the whole of Africa, 
for news travels fast even in that vast 
continent. The hon. Member has talked 
about the cost of an expedition to 
Uganda, but I do not understand this 
measuring duty and honour by the money 
it costs. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton, however, is only following the 
example of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland in that 
respect. If we have to protect people 
who are in danger of their lives we have 
to count the cost. According to the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman, if 
it will cost £10 we may protect their 
lives, but if it will cost a million we had 
better keep the money in our pockets. 
But I believe that the hon. Member for 
Northampton has ludicrously exaggerated 
the cost of this matter. He has told the 
Committee that it will be necessary to 
bring up the British troops in large num- 
bers if we are to have an expedition like 
that to the Soudan. But Uganda is only 
600 miles from the coast, while the 
Soudan is 2,000 from the coast. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I was 
ferring to the expedition to Suakin. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The hon. 
Member speaks as if Suakin was really a 
serious part of our work in connection 
with the Soudan. Our position in Suakin 
was abandoned. The railway was 
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abandoned. I confess now that I wish 
it had not been abandoned. But really 


the heavy part of that expedition was the 
cost incurred in the attempted rescue of 
Gordon. The two expeditions are, in 
my opinion, absolutely incomparable. All 
the evidence—and I believe it to be good 
evidence—goes to show that the peace of 
Uganda and of the neighbouring countries 
can be secured at a comparatively trifling 
cost. A few English officers with a 
small body of Soudanese troops will be 
able to keep the country quiet. The 
hon. Member for Northampton talks of 
the cost of erecting forts, but all the 
forts that will be necessary are mere 
stockades, which can be erected at the 
cost of a few shillings, and which will be 
amply sufficient to withstand the assaults 
of savages. I do not see the slightest 
reason for believing that the cost of pre- 
serving the peace and of policing the 
country need be anything more than the 
taxation of the country itself will bear. 
We have bad this same question argued 
over and over again with regard to other 
parts of Africa, and in every case it has 
been shown that the discretion and the 
prudence of a few English officers has 
enabled the peace of the district to be 
preserved without a single farthing of 
expense to the English Exchequer. The 
hon. Member spoke of possible danger 
that would arise from the attacks of the 
Mahdi and Senoussi. As for the Mahdi, 
those who know best do not fear the 
Mahdi in any way. Mahdism is a 
periodic outburst of fanaticism which is 
nearly exhausted, and I believe that in a 
very short time the Soudan will fall like 
a ripe pear into the lap of Egypt. 
I make that prediction with confidence. 

An hon. MemBer: You always do. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Yes, I 
make that prediction with confidence. 

An hon. Memser: It’s a way you 
have. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I under- 
stand that the observations of the hon. 
Gentleman are inarticulate, so I will not 
take notice of them. The Committee 


may rest assured there is no danger to be 
apprehended from Mahdis. The Senoussi 
is a person of great importance, but of a 
different character, and it is very difficult 
to prophesy what will be the future of 
the party he leads. Tradition and all 
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information as to this sect is entirely in 
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a different direction. He is not at all 
likely to interfere with the position we 
may acquire in Uganda, Putting aside 
these two impossible hypotheses, there 
is no reason to believe that the cost of 
our Protectorate or rule in Uganda is 
likely to be anything but moderate in the 
first instance, and nothing at all in the 


course of a very few years. As to the 
commeree of Uganda, the late Mr. 


Mackay, the missionary, who was uni- 
versally respected, said that the climate 
of Uganda was excellent, that the 
country would produce almost anything, 
and that the only difficulty was the 
want of transport and of British enter- 
prise, but that once those two things 
were secured there was no reason what- 
ever why Uganda should not be a most 
prosperous, even a wealthy, country. Of 
course, Uganda, 600 miles from the 
coast, in such a position that everything 
brought there from the coast or taken 
to the coast from there costs £200 per 
ton in transport, is not likely to have a 
very brisk trade at present. But I 
would ask hon. Gentlemen what they 
would have said about the cost of 
carriage to the North-West of Canada 
100 years ago? Until the Canadian 
Pacific Railway was constructed there 
was scarcely any trade in those great 
dominions of the British Crown, I say that 
the prospects of Uganda at this moment 
are quite equal to those of the North- 
West of Canada 50 years ago. This is 
what Lord Rosebery means by pegging 
out claims for posterity. Lord Rosebery 
is sensible that our returns cannot be 
immediate, but, on the other hand, a re- 
turn at some tine or another is almost 
certain. This brings me to another 
point. I have quoted the opinions of Mr. 
Mackay to the effect that you cannot 
have a commerce in Uganda without a 
means of transport. I call the policy of 
the Government one of drifting. They 
might just as well make a bold stand at 
once, because the result wiil be the 
same. They have committed themselves 
as much by sending out this mission as 
by facing the people of this country, and 
saying, “ We are going to retain the 
country, and make the best of it.” The 
question is, Are we going to make the 
best of it? How much time are we 
going to waste by this Commission? I 
tell the Government what they know 
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already—that nothing can be done in the 
territory unless they are prepared to 
make the railway at a cost of some 
£2,500,000, or of £3,000,000, according 
to that great financial authority, the 
Member for Northampton. That would 
be the cost if you made the whole 600 
miles, but those who are best acquainted 
with the country think that it would be 
sufficient at first to make a railway for 
300 miles up to the mountains, which are 
not very lofty, nor do they prevent en- 
gineering difficulties, though no doubt 
they would add to the cost of the rail- 
way. If you made such a line you 
would get over all the country which is 
difficult for animal porterage, and by 
animal porterage you would be able to 
carry the traffic for the rest of the way. 
The cost of a railway for 300 miles 


would be £1,500,000, taking it at 
£5,000 a mile, which our ex- 


perience in India shows is about the 
average expenditure on railways of this 
kind. All I want to impress on the 
Committee is this: that whether the 
railway costs £1,500,000 or £3,000,000, 
you had better make up your minds to- 
night that if you are going to stay in 
Uganda, you will have to spend the 
money—in other words, you will have to 
guarantee some interest on the money. 
I firmly believe that the railway will pay 
in the end, and will prove a good invest- 
ment. If you spend this £1,500,000 or 
£3,000,000, the working classes of this 
country, and the people in the slums, for 
whom the hon. Member for Sunderland 
is so anxious, will benefit, for the whole 
of the work will, of course, be done in 
this country, and the line will be en- 
gineered by natives of this country. 
Even in the hon. Member's view, there- 
fore, the money will not be wholly 
thrown away. I believe that the chances 
of this railway are every bit as good 
as the railways which this country 
made 30 years ago in the Peninsular of 
India, and which are now bringing in a 
good revenue. This railway will bring 
us into contact with 12,006,000 of people, 
as, besides the people of Uganda, there 
is the population of the countries con- 
terminous with the Victoria Lake and 
the other great lakes to be considered, 
and whatever may be said of Uganda, 
nobody will deny that the neighbouring 
countries, like Unyoro and Usoga, are 
countries of enormous natural wealth. I 
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believe that just as soon as you make 
porterage possible, we shall have a very 
large commerce. We shall get from this 
country gum and rubber, and perhaps 
even wheat, and in return we shall send 
out large quantities of our manufactures. 
One thing I must say in confirmation of 
this. I think it is a most remarkable 
fact that since we created this Company 
and this sphere of influence, the British 
and the general trade of Zanzibar has 
been increasing at a perfectly marvellous 
rate. In one year—the last year for 
which we have Returns—it nearly doubled, 
increasing from 72,000 to 131,000 tons. 
If that is done in the green tree, what 
will be done in the dry? I have no 
hesitation in saying, therefore, that the 
investment is one which a rich country 
san wisely undertake. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland says he does feel a 
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certain amount of obligation in con- 
nection with the suppression of the 


Slave Trade, though to his mind it is 
inferior to the obligation we have to the 
inhabitants of the slums. Well, I say 
with regard to the Slave Trade, that the 
railway will do more to suppress that 
abominable traffic than can be accom- 
plished by any other expenditure of the 
same sum. What is the Slave Trade, 
and what is the cause of it ¥ People do 
not make slaves through love of cruelty 
or mischief, but they do so because they 
made their livelihood by it. Tribes are 
enslaved, are taken as slaves, in order to 
carry burdens to the coast, and when 
they have done that they are sold for 
what they will fetch. If you could give 
to the slave-raiding Arabs, who at the 
present moment are the most barbarous 
and brutal people on the face of the 


earth, peaceful means of making an 
honest livelihood, do you mean to say 


that they enjoy war so much that they 
will not accept these means? If you 
say so, I think all history and experience 
is against you. You have never found 
a case where it has been made profitable 
toa nation or tribe to keep the peace 
that they have not done so. ‘Take an 
illustration. In the old days we had to 
fight with the Punjabees, and when we 
had conquered them they supplied us 
with our best soldiers in India. But now 
that we established peace, and the 
country is more prosperous than it ever 
was before, and people, who were once 
the most warlike race in India, are 
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settling down, or I should say, rising up, 
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into agriculturalist and peasants, and 
we cannot get from them an adequate 
number of recruits for our Army. We 
have to go farther afield. What happened 
in India will happen in Africa. Make it 
the interest of the Arab slave traders 
to give up the Slave Trade, and you 
will see the end of that traffic. It costs 
at present between £200 and £300 to 
carry a ton of merchandise to Uganda, 
Construct your railway, and increase the 
means of traffic, and you will take away 
three-fourths, almost the whole, of the 
temptation to carry on the Slave Trade. 
I ask the Committee, and I should like to 
put it to the country: Are they in 
earnest in this matter of the Slave 
Trade ¢ Is the hereditary sentiment of 
the British people still existent amongst 
Do we hold it to be one of our 
prime duties, as Lord Rosebery said, and 
great glories, to take a prominent part in 
suppressing this trade? If we do, let 
us look boldly in the face the necessities 
of the situation and let us spend our 
money wisely and direct it to this pur- 
pose. We are spending £200,000 a 
year for a squadron on the East Coast, 
as I said just now, which, I am afraid, 
has too often inereased indirectly the 
horrors and sufferings in connection with 
the trade. Now we are asked to sanction 
an expenditure which I believe will be 
much more fruitful of good results. I 
have to apologise to the House for having 
spoken at greater length than I intended 
to. I wish, in conclusion, to say that I 
do hope that the Government will take 
to heart this Debate. They get no 
credit frem either side by taking a middle 
course. I am uncertain whether if the 
majority of them might follow out their 
wishes they would not at onee pronounce 
in favour of the absolute evacuation of 
Uganda, or whether they would not be 
prepared to take all the risks of such a 
course. At all events that would be a 
bold course, and they might make their 
own defence and might go to the country 
and see if they could get approval for it. 
But, on the other hand, they may take 
the course I urge most earnestly upon 
them. I do not care whether they say 
that course was forced upon them by the 
proceedings of the Party opposite or in 
obedience to their own wishes, but at 
least they could say in the present situa- 
tion and with the responsibilities which 
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we have undertaken, and which are in- 
cumbent upon them as much as they 
were upon their predecessors, that they 
will face this problem, and that they will 
earry out the policy which of course will 
result in the protectorate or the annexa- 
tion which is feared by the hon. Member 
below me, but which I believe will do 
credit to the British name, and will, in 
the long run, be in accordance both with 
our interest and our honour, 


Sir W. HARCOURT: After 


very interesting speech to which we have 


the 


just listened I rise to appeal to the Com- 
mittee to come now to a decision upon 
this Vote. I may point out that we have 
not only certain Votes to come after- 
rards which must be finished, but we 
must also take the Resolution ou Ways 
and Means before 1 o'clock. I there- 
fore hope the House will now agree to 
come to a decision. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): 1 
wish to say 





Mr. Haldane rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 

Question, * That the Question be now 
put,” put, and agreed to, 

Question put accordingly, 

“That Item M, of £21,600, for Special Missions 
and Services, be reduced by £5,000 in respect 
to Uganda.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 46; 
Noes 368.—( Division List, No. 33.) 

Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
claimed, “That the Original Question be 
now put.” 

Original Question put accordingly, and 
agreed to. 

Vote agreed to. 

2. £15,500, Supplementary Colonial 
Services. 

CoLtoxe, NOLAN: I have to com- 
plain that when I rose on the last Vote 
to refer——f[ Cries of “ Order !""] 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon, Mem- 
ber is not in Order iu referring to the last 
Vote. 

3. £4,756, Treasury Chest. 

4, £20,600, 
Compensations. 
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Crass VI. 
5. £30,274, Supplementary, Superan- 
nuations and Retired Allowances. 
Crass VII. 
6. £10,000, Supplementary, Chicago 
Exhibition, 1893. 


7. £4,114, Relief of Distress, Lreland. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 
%. £168,000, 
Office. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): I in- 
temled to raise a matter of considerable 
importance on this Vote, attention to 
which would conduce, I believe, both to 
But at this 


Supplementary, Post 


economy and good service, 
late hour I will not press it. 
"Mr. W. L. JACKSON (Leeds, 
Central) : I had also given notice of my 
intention to raise a question, but will 
defer it now till the Vote on Account. 


Vote agreed to, 


9. £21,000, Supplementary, 
Office Telegraphs. 


Post 


CIVIL SERVICES EXCESSES, 1291-2. 
10. £1,817 13s. lid., Civil 
Excesses, 189]-2. 


*Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough): 
Has any part of this expenditure been 
incurred under the Tithe Act, 1891? I 
think I have a right to know that. Ido 
not want to unnecessarily oceupy the 
time of the House, but I do object to 
public money being expended in collecting 
tithes for parsons and other owners, 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The amount 
is obliged to be brought in on the Excess 
V ote. 

*Mr. A.C. MORTON : How much ? 
Cannot any right hon. Gentleman tell 
me that? We are paying £176,000 a 
year for our Government; surely some 
one can tell me how much of this £1,817 
has been spent in collecting tithes for 
parsons and others. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I am sorry I 
cannot answer the hon. Gentleman now, 
but I will give him the information on 
Report. 


Services 


Vote agreed to. 
2A 








607 Army Estimates, 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
day. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


1. Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the Service 
of the years ending on the 3lst day of March, 
1891, 1892, and 1893, the sum of £806,711 4s. 7d. 
be granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom. 

2. Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the Service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1894, the sum of £9,497,300 be granted out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [17th March] reported. 
Army Estimates, 1893-4. 

Resolution 1 [see page 395] agreed to. 

2. “That a sum, not exceeding £5,876,400, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
of the Pay, Allowances, and other Charges of 
Her Majesty’s Army at Home and Abroad 
(exclusive of India) (General Staff, Regiments, 
Reserve, and Departments), which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1894.” 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston) asked the Secretary of State 
for War whether he would give some 
information on the question which he 
addressed to him the other day with 
regard to the coaling stations at Thurs- 
day Island and St. George’s Sound ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBe.t - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &e.): The work of the pro- 
posed two coaling stations are under the 
responsibility of the Colonial Authorities, 
and to the best of our belief they are 
almost entirely finished. The whole 
armament has been issued with the ex- 
ception of a very small part which is 
ready for shipment. ‘The garrison will 
be provided by the Colonial Authorities, 
and will consist of a permanent force and 
local auxiliary. 


Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) asked 
what action the right hon. Gentleman 
had taken with regard to Captain Lugard 
and Captain Williams, the two gentle- 
men who had taken a leading part in 
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Uganda? He believed their salaries 
were included in this Vote, and, if so, 
he would like to ask the right hon, 
Gentleman had he taken any action 
whatever in regard to their conduct in 
Uganda? He did not mind stating to 
the House that Captain Lugard and 
Captain Wiliiams had organised the 
massacre of Catholics by Protestants in 
Uganda. [Cries of “Oh,oh!”] He 
adopted the word “massacre” from the 
military books, and he did not wish it to 
apply in any way except to mean that a 
good many people had been killed. He 
wished to know had these officers been 
allowed to return to their regiments, and 
whether they had instructions to take 
sides in a dispute between two Religious 
Bodies in Uganda ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN ; 
I wish to point out to the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman that while officers are 
engaged on such duties their military 
pay is abandoned. None of the gentle- 
men named received any pay while they 
were in Africa, but Captain Lugard 
having returned to this country, I pre- 
sume he is in receipt of pay now. He 
was not in receipt of it while in Uganda. 


*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he had 
not brought forward in Committee 
matters of which he had given notice 
with regard to this Vote, in order that 
the Business of the Government might 
not be delayed ; but he understood that 
they were to be allowed a general Debate 
on the Army Vote on another occasion. 
He should like to be clear on that point 
in order to preserve the rights of private 
Members, and the right to discuss the 
condition and treatment of the private 
soldier. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The understanding that we should have 
a Debate on the Army Vote in June was 
arrived at with a view to concluding the 
discussion in Committee on a certain 
night, but the discussion was carried over 
that night, and so the arrangement was 
cancelled. There will be a Debate in 
June, but not a general discussion. 


*Mr. A. C. MORTON: I refrained 
from speaking on the Vote in Committee, 
and Ido not think the fact that other 
hon. Members prolonged the Debate 
should be used against me. I hope the 
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right hon. Gentleman will keep his 
promise. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Resolutions 3 to 6 [see page 416] 
agreed to. 


CIVIL SERVICES, &c., ESTIMATES, 1892-3. 

Resolutions 7 to 12 [see page 417] 
agreed to. 

13. “That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £5, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March, 1893, for the Expenses of the University 
of London.” 

Sirk JOHN LUBBOCK (London, 
University) appealed to the Government 
to consider the question of additional 
accommodation for the University of 
London. There had been a large addition 
in the numbers who came up for examina- 
tion, as was shown by the great increase 
of fees. Instead of being a burden on 
the Treasury, there was an actual profit 
on it of £2,000 a year. In the scientific 
examinations the need for room was 
extremely urgent. Several years ago it 
was contemplated to extend the buildings 
in South Kensington, but nothing had 
yet been done. The authorities of the 
University found the greatest diffieulty 
in accommodating the candidates who 
came up for examination, and he, therefore, 
trusted the matter would receive the early 
attention of the Government. 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 

SOUNCIL (Mr. Acranp, W.R., 
Rotherham): When this Vote was in 
Supply, the Secretary to the Treasury ex- 
pressed regret that the right hon. Baronet 
was not present, and he particularly 


mentioned the subject of the new 
buildings. The subject needs careful 


consideration, and I believe that attention 

vill be given to it. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would ask the 
authorities of the University of London 
to consider the question of reducing the 
fees ? The University was now used by 
a large number of persons who could not 
pay high fees, and if there was a profit 
made out of the Institution he thought 
it should go to the reduction of the fees. 


Mr. ACLAND: I will do that. 
Resolution agreed to, 
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Resolution 14 [see page 471] agreed to. 


15 “That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£157,500, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March, 1893, for the expenses of the Com- 
missioners of National Education in giving 


. 


effect to the ‘Irish Education Act, 1892.’ ” 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) ex- 
pressed the hope that the Government 
would see their way on an early day to 
bring to a the question 
which had long agitated the Board of 
National Education in Ireland,—namely, 
the admission of the schoole of the 
Christian Brothers to a share in the 
grant of National education. He did not 
think it was fair either to the members 
of the Board themselves or to the 
Christian Brothers, or to Ireland at 
large, that this question should be allowed 
to rest in its present condition. The vast 
majority of the Board of National Edu- 


conclusion 


e tion of Ireland had twice made 
a proposition to the Government, 
and twice it had been rejected by 
the Government. Perhaps the Chief 


Secretary expected that these gentlemen 
would for the third time put forward 
some other proposition; but what 
guarantee had they that their proposition 
would not be rejected once more ? 
Suppose that occurred, and supposing 
that these gentlemen—finding them- 
selves refused access to the minds of the 
Government—took it into their heads to 
resign, what a plight the Board of 
National Education and the Government 
would be in. When distinguished men, 
such as Lord Justice Fitzgibbon and 
Lord Chief Baron Palles and other 
eminent and distinguished men, put 
forward a view of this kind, it was rather 
hard to be told by the Government— 
* We don’t agree with your proposition ; 
you can make others if you like, but we 
make no suggestion for the solution of 
the difficulty; we throw the whole 
responsibility upon you.” That, he 
thought, was not the way to meet a diffi- 
culty. He might be told that the Lord 
Lieutenant had not the burden cast upon 
him of making a suggestion for the solu- 
tion of the difficulty, but still, things of 
that kind were generally done. Very 
soon the Compulsory Education Act 
would come into operation in Ireland, but 
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it would never be effectively worked 
until the question was settled ; and he 
thought that after the valuable speech 
from the noble Lord the Member for 
Paddington, who represented a_con- 
siderable section of opinion on the ques- 
tion in the Tory Party, the Govern- 
ment ought not to be afraid of the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. 
T. W. Russell). It was idle for the 
Government to expect—supported as it 
was by the vast majority of national 
opinion in the country—they could ever 
hope to satisfy gentlemen like the Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone. The effort of the 
Government ought to be to satisfy the 
majority of the country—that was the 
effort of the Government in England, and 
it ought to be the same in Ireland. He 
would allow the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone to howl himself black in the face 
before he pleased him. It was the 
majority of the people the Government 
had got to please. He thought the 
action of the late Government in this 
matter was most unfair, They waited 
until their last day in Office, the day of 
the Division on the Vote of Censure, 
before the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Leeds (Mr. Jackson) wrote 
this letter to the National Board of 
Education throwing the — difficulty 
into the lap of the sueceeding Adminis- 
tration, Let the present Adminis- 
tration then deal with the difficulty 
ina manner that would satisfy the vast 
majority of the Nationalist Members, the 
vast majority of National opinion in 
the country, and a large seetion of 
Protestant opinion inthe country. They 
had been under Tory Government in Ire- 
land for seven years. Let the Irish 
people now get a taste of Liberal Govern- 
ment, and he assured the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland that nothing would give 
greater pleasure to the people of Ireland 
than this proposed concession to the 
Christian Brothers. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I wish to ask you, Mr. Speaker, is this 
discussion in Order? Is it possible to 
discuss the question of the admission of 
the Christian Brothers’ Schools on the 
Vote for the National Education Board ? 

CoLtoxeL NOLAN: On the point of 
Order, I wish to say that this Vote ought 
to be divided amongst the Christian 
Brothers. It is most unfair that they 
should be excluded from a share in it. 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: It is not out of 


Order to discuss this matter now. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he never 
uttered one single word against the 
Christian Brothers’ Schools being allowed 
the advantage of the National Board, 
provided always they conformed to the 
Rules of the Board. The position which 
he took up—the position which the Pres- 
byterians of Ireland and a large number 
of Protestants took up—was this : that 
if the schools — whether they were 
Christian Brothers’ Schools orChurch Edu- 
‘ation Schools—were not willing to con- 
form tothe Rules of the National Education 
Board, they could not expect to receive 
State aid. The moment these schools 
were ready to conform to these Rules and 
Regulations no action on the part of the 
House of Commons was necessary to 
admit them to the advantages of the 
Board of Edueation. It was simply 
because these schools refused to conform 
to the Rules which had been in operation 
for 60 years that they were outside the 
privileges of the National Board, and the 
position which he and his friends took 
up was this—that the Rules of the 
National Board made the system of edu- 
cation in Ireland a non-sectarian system, 
but the admission of these schools, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, which refused to 
conform to the Rules, would make it a 
sectarian system, If the system was 
to be changed from a_ non-sectarian 
to a sectarian system it ought to 
be done by Parliament, and not 
by a Board sitting in Dublin, no 
matter how respectable it might be— 
a Board that was purely administra- 
tive, and which had never been intended 
to have legislative powers. He admitted 
that the Christian Brothers were doing 
excellent work, and so was the Church 
Education Society, but these schools were 
excluded from the benefits of the grant by 
their own act. The remedy was in their 
own hands ; the advantages of the Board 
of Education were open to them if they 
choose to comply with the Rules. 


Mr. STEWART WALLACE (Tower 
Hamlets, Limehouse): I wish to say, 
Mr. Speaker, that there is a very sub- 
stantial body of Presbyterian opinion in 


Ireland opposed to the views put forward 
\ 
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in this matter by the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone. 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, New- 
castle-upou-Tyne) : I make no complaint 
against the hon. Member for Louth for 
mentioning, in the incidental way he has 
done, this subject. I do not at all won- 
der that the hon. Gentleman and other 
hon. Gentlemen of his creed and opinions 
take every reasonable 
pressing this subject on the consideration 
of every English Government, whether 
Liberal or Tory, and of pressing it on the 
attention of the House. We are within 
measurable distance of the date when 
compulsion will come into force in Ire- 
land. On the Ist of January, 1894, 
Ireland will be more or less effectively 
placed under the compulsory system. I 
foresee, as the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Jackson) foresaw when he 
passed the Act of 1892, that the intro- 
duction of compulsion would, perhaps, 
immediately, and certainly at no distant 
date, fail to force on the attention of the 
Government of the day the question as 
to the terms on which the Christian 
Brothers would be admitted to the benefits 
of the National Board. I do not think 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone will 
deny that contention. The hon. Gentle- 
man’s opposition in this matter I do not 
quite understand. He is anxious for the 
House to believe that he does not object to 
the proposed admission of the Christian 
Brothers’ Schools, but that his action 
and the action of his friends has 
been dictated by a strong opinion that the 
question is one that should be settled 
by Parliament, and not by what he ealls 
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an Administrative Body sitting in Dublin. | 


He does not say what kind of proposal 
he himself or his friends would support 
on the floor of this House. I think my 
hon. Friend would not expect me to go 
into the subject to-night. As the House 
and everyone knows, it is one of extra- 
ordinary complexity, one of great 
difficulty, and one that requires the most 
delicate consideration. I can only assure 
my hon. and learned Friend that I am 
just as alive as he is to the fact that the 
bulk of opinion in Ireland is favourable 
to the inclusion of the Christian Brothers’ 
Schools within the scheme on terms 
which shall not entirely upset the exist- 
ing system of education in Ireland. I 
am told that in Ireland the mixed system 
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is in force over a great extent of Ireland, 
but I can assure my hon, and learned 
Friend, and those he represents, and the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman below the 
Gangway (Colonel Nolan), that we have 
the subject fully in mind, and will do the 
best we can, even in the midst of other 
pressing engagements, to see our way to 
some settlement, but I can make no 
promise, I can enter into no pledge, only 
give that general assurance. I am aware 
of the importance of the subject being 
settled before the Ist January, 1894. 

*Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): There 
are two points I would wish to refer to. 
The hon. Member for Louth (Mr. T. M 
Healy) wished the House to understand 
from his remarks that there had been 
some delay on my part in dealing with 
this question. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: 
waited until the last day. 

Mr. JACKSON : And by that state- 
ment he wished the House to believe 
there had been some unnecessary delay, 
otherwise I do not see the object of the 
remark. The House will remember this 
Bill was almost the last business trans- 
acted by the House, and so close was it 
run that a verbal mistake that was made 
in the Bill we refrained from altering 
because there was not time to send it 
down from the House of Lords to have 
the necessary Amendment sanctioned 
here. I forget the date of the passing 
of the Bill, but it was towards the end 
of June, and if the House thinks that at 
such a time, with so much work in hand, 
with so much to do, the lapse of about 
three weeks was an unnecessary length 
of time, I am willing to leave it to the 
House. 


An hon, MEMBER : 
three weeks. 

*Mr. JACKSON: I understood the 
hon, and learned Member to say the 22nd 
of July. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The date of 
the letter of the right hon, Gentleman 
was the I 1th of August. 

*Mr. JACKSON: Even though it 
were, I have explained this occurred at 
a time when there was so much work to 
do that Ido not think there was any 
unnecessary delay. The other point I 
wish to refer to is that mentioned by the 
right hon, Gentleman the Chief Secre- 


tary (Mr. J. Morley). I think he is 


I said you 


It was more than 
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mistaken as regards the application of 
the date of compulsion to this particular 
question. The question of the Christian 
Brothers’ Schools became a question of 
greater importance to them by reason of 
the freeing of education from school 
pence in the other schools in Ireland ; but 
this took place on the Ist October, 
nearly six months ago, the date for com- 
pulsion is I st January,1894, therefore there 
is, so far as I am able to judge, no point 
in the date of compulsion ; that does not 
affect the Christian Brothers’ Schools at 
all. I think it does not affect them at all, 
because, if children are in attendance at 
the Christian Brothers’ schools, they are 
free from compulsory action—the fact 
of the children attending frees them 
from any action that could be taken 
against them or their parents. No 
doubt the question is made more pressing 
by the fact that the other schools in 
Ireland have, most of them, been freed, 
and, therefore, the Christian Brothers’ 
Sehools are placed at a disadvantage 
greater than before if they had to 
compete against free schools. So far as 
the date of compulsion is concerned, 
I do not see that it affects the question 
atall. As regards the admission of the 
Christian Brothers’ Schools and the Edu- 
cation Commissioners, I say nothing on 
that question ; the right hon. Gentleman 
will deal with it in his own time and in his 
own way. I quite admit the diffieulty 
of the question he has to deal with, but 
I wish to point out, as far as we were 
concerned, there was no unnecessary 
delay considering the enormous amount 
of work; the Election was shortly 
coming upon us, and, therefore, I do not 
think the hon. Member for Louth has 
any cause of grievance. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) was 
searcely disposed io accept the apology 
which had been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. JACKSON : I made no apology. 

Mr. SEXTON: Then the explana- 
tion which he had made concerning the 
period which had elapsed between the 
rising of the House and the Election. 
The Bill passed in June, but the letter 
of the right hon. Gentleman was not 
written until August, and he (Mr. 
Sexton) should have thought that he 
would have considered it expedient to 
have written at a much earlier date than 
he did. He did not write until the eve 


Mr, Jackson 
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of his exit from Office, although he had 
promised to deal with the matter 
immediately. But the unfortunate 
matter was that the letter was 
written by the right hon. Gentleman 
for the purpose, avowed again and 
again in debate, of bringing the schools 
of the Christian Brothers and other 
schools within the limits of the National 
system of education. But there was 
another point the right hon. Gentleman 
saw no importance in——that was the date 
of compulsion. In his (Mr. Sexton’s) 
opinion that was a matter of considerable 
importance. The Education Act applied 
only to the cities and towns of Ireland, 
and not to the rural districts. In those 
sities and large towns the Catholies had 
no option but to send their children to 
the Christian Brothers’ Schools. But the 
Christian Brothers’ Schools insisted upon 
receiving a fee in order to keep up their 
schools, and therefore, if free education 
was to be given in all the other schools, 
it would become a very serious matter 
for the Christian Brothers. It had been 
admitted over and over again in the 
Hlouse that they could not compel a 
parent to send his or her child to a 
school in reference to which they euter- 
tained a conscientious objection, 

*Mr. JACKSON: The hon. Member 
misses the point of my remark, I said 
they would be in attendance on the Ist 
January as much as they are now. 


Mr. SEXTON said that that de- 


pended, There was uow no compulsion, 
and from the Ist January there would be 
compulsion, which would be the law, 
and unless they provided a fee for the 
parent to send his child to school, the 
compulsion would be a dead letter, 
Could not the right hon. Gentleman see 


ithe difference between a state of law 


where the parent had no option but to 
send his ehild to school and the case 
where they could not force the child to 
attend on account of the conscientious 
objection of the parent ? He (Mr. Sexton) 
saw a fundamental difference, and he 
believed the law would be brought into 
diseredit, and disgrace would be brought 
upon the Imperial Parliament. There- 
fore he said that before the Ist January 
next it was necessary to make provision 
for constituting free and compulsory 
education in all the schools alike. He 
heard with considerable satisfaction the 
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statement of the right hon. Gentieman 
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the Chief Secretary. He did not hear 
the speech of the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell), but he did 
not think it contained anything new, 
because they had discussed this whole 
question on a recent Wednesday, when 
the hon. Member explained the views 
that he held. The Christian Brothers 
had done ali they could to conform to the 
Rules and Regulations. They had agreed 
to an examination of the pupils, they 
admitted inspection, and there was only 
one small and trifling question now 
left in dispute. The Christian Brothers 
had gone as far as they could to 
bring themselves into harmony with the 
existing system of education in Ireland. 
From what had occurred in the Debate 
the other Wednesday he expected the 
right hon. Gentleman would exert him- 
self between that time and the Ist 
January to bring about such an agree- 
ment. He hoped he might take the pro- 
mise of that Wednesday in an unrestricted 
sense. He trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would feel sufficient interest 
in the prosperity of the Education Act to 
bring it into real operation between this 
and the Ist January. He admitted the 
present heavy duties of the Government, 
but he was so sensible of the great value 
of the Christian Brothers, and of the 
great importance generally of this ques- 
tion, that he trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would further inquire into it, 
and see if by the exercise of a little 
common sense something could not be 
done to complete the system of National 
edueation in Ireland. 

Sir THOMAS LEA (Londonderry, 8.) 
said, they all desired that the Christian 
Brothers should derive whatever benefit 
they could from the system of National 
education, and there was, he thought, 
very little difference between the Chief 
Secretary and the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell). But what 
they were determined upon was this : that 
there should be no upsetting of mixed 
education in Ireland by the action of 
the National Board in Dublin without 
discussion and the assent of the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom. That was 
the position which he and his friends 
took up. The hon. Member for Lime- 
house (Mr. S. Wallace) said that he 
spoke on behalf of the Presbyterians of 
the North of Ireland. He (Sir T. Lea) 
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denied that he represented anything of 
the kind. 

Mr. 8S. WALLACE said, that he only 
opposed the views of the hon, Member 
for South Tyrone. 

Sir THOMAS LEA said, that that 
was not se. The hon. Member had 
asserted in the House that he represented 
the Presbyterians of the North of 
Treland. 

Mr. 8S. WALLACE said, that he was 
a resident in Belfast, a native of Ulster, 
and was entitled to speak regarding the 
Presbyterian feeling there. 

Sir THOMAS LEA said, that the 
hon. Member did not attend the meetings 
of the General Assembly in Belfast, and, 
therefore, he knew nothing of the resolu- 
tions they had passed there. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is rather deviating from the 
subject before the House. 

Sir THOMAS LEA said, that what 
he wished to state was that the Presby- 
terian! General Assembly had passed 
resolutions in favour of the views of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. T. W. Russell) and 
entirely against the views of the hon. 
Member for Limehouse (Mr. 8. Wallace). 
The opinion of the Presbyterians in the 
North of Ireland was that a mixed 
system of education had been very bene- 
ficial to all classes, and they were deter- 
mined to oppose any other system as far 
as they could. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.) said that the 
hon. Member who had just spoken had 
referred to the feeling in the North of 
Ireland as being contrary to that stated 
by the hon. Member for Limehouse (Mr. 
S. Wallace), but there was this one fact 
in favour of the hon. Member for Lime- 
house, and that was that in Belfast and 
all the other large towns in the North of 
Ireland Presbyterians had no separate 
schools of their own. He entirely agreed 
with the remark that fell from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Leeds 
(Mr. Jackson), that the question as re- 
gards the Christian Brothers was intensi- 
fied by the fact that free education had 
been given last year. At the present 
moment in the South of Ireland Catholies 
had to pay school fees, while the Protes- 
tants could send their children to school 
free, and he maintained that that was an 
injustice which ought not to be allowed 
to go on longer than the Government 
could possibly help. It was a great in- 
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justice that the Christian Brothers should | that Mr. Secretary Campbell-Bannerman, Sir 
vet no support for their schools except | U- Kay-Shutt!eworth, and Mr. Woodall do pre- 
‘ . ~ pare and bring it in. 

what was derived from the fees of the : , , ae 
children, He hoped the right hon, Gen- Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 266,] 

" g ; 

tleman the Chief Seeretary would be} ; Se ane? : 
able to go as far as the Government had | STANDING COMMITTEE ON TRADE, Xe, 
gone in England in support of voluntary Ordered, That a Standing Committee 
schools. The Christian Brothers’ Schools | on Trade (ineluding Agriculture and 
were nothing more than voluntary schools | Fishing), Shipping and Manufactures, 
like they had in England, and which | have leave to print and cireulate with the 





obtained grants at the present time. Votes the Minutes of their Proceedings, x 
CoLtoneL NOLAN said, he thought } and any amended clauses of Bills com- : 
it was ridiculous to refer to the resolu- | mitted to them.—(Sir Henry James.) 8 
tions passed by the Presbyterian General iS 
Assembly, and it would not have been RAILWAY SERVANTS (HOURS OF 2 t 
more ridiculous to say that Rules passed LABOUR) BILL. od ‘ 
, ‘e ies rer 2 achi ’ . ‘ . os 
by Catholic et hould govern the teaching Reported from the Standing Committee s ] 
of Seotch Presbyterian schools. The De * $ 
: : : : : : on Trade, &e. s 
Catholics did not want to interfere with : i u 
Report to lie upon the Table and to be J 


the education of the Presbyterians or : 5 

any other non-Catholic denomination, but printed. [No, 124.] 
the Presbyterians were most anxious to 
interfere with the Christian Brothers’ [No. 124. ] 

Schools, — What he rose chiefly for was] Bi], as amended, to be taken into eon- 
to see if he could cEwacs 6 little more | sideration upon Monday next, and to be 
information from the Chief Secretary. printed. [Bill 265.] 

The right hon, Gentleman mentioned the 
Ist of January, 1894, as the date when 
compulsion would come into force. What 


Minutes of Proceedings to be printed, 


fa Speech indicates revis 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES (TIMBER) 


he wished to know was whether that BILL. - on 
would be in time to get the matter on] ©n Motion of Mr. Furness, Bill to amend the A al 
. _ * » rPOVISIOLRS »~) °rs made » arc 4 
the next year’s Estimates ? If it was a | Provisions of the Orders made by the Board of § le 
. ? ‘ Trade under “ The Railway and Canal Traffic a) are 
little later than the Ist of January then | ,ct, 1888,” and of the Acts confirming the - # 
they would not be able to get the matter | same, which relate to the carriage of Timber, : se 
on the Estimates, and they might have | ordered to be brought in by Mr. Furness, Sir = Sit 
to wait for another 12 or 14 months, | 2#™e¢s Whitehead, Sir Albert Rollit, Sir John Som 
a, : ’ a . Blundell Maple, Mr. Storey, Mr. Brand, Mr. , 
Therefore, he would ask the right hon. Alpheus Morton, and Mr. Bennett. & tic 
. > 2 AY > j 2 * _ »- . 
Gentleman to endeavour to frame his] pip) presented, and read first time. [Bill 267.] ~ co 
letter in time, so that they might get the 8 as 
al : A " ~ : 
question on next year’s Estimates, The TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. © be 
second quesnen he wished to ask was On Motion of Mr. Macdonald, Bill to provide = St 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would | for the Registration of Teachers, ordered to be = Se 
again bring this matter before the atten- | brought in by Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Bousfield, £ vis 
tion of the National Board, and whether | Mt. Grove, Mr. Henry Hobhouse, and Mr. Henry > pr 
é ae J. Wilson. P 
they would abide by the decision of the : lis os — = cor 
majority of the Board ? Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 268, ] % cas 
‘ - 7 oD x the 
Resolution agreed to. DEATH CERTIFICATION, sia 
ahi 
’ : Orderel, That a Select Committee be ap- Sta 
ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL. pointed to inquire into the sufficiency of the aie 
Ordered, That the Resolution which, upon | existing Law as to the Disposal of the Dead, son 
the 8th day of this instant March, was reported | for securing an accurate record of the causes of the 
from the Committee of Supply, and which | death in all cases, and especially for detecting tha 
was then agreed to by the House, be now | them where death may have been due to poison, the 
read. violence, or criminal neglect.—( Dr. Cameron.) H 
“ That 76,700 men and boys be employed for , M a 
the Sea and Coast Guard Services for the year It being One of the clock, Tr. give 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1894, in-| Speaker adjourned the House without ‘ 
os —— — ges ll ee Question put. ( a 
rdered, That leave be given to bring in a , , . 
Bill to provide, during Twelve Months, for the House adjourned at One o'clock. ST 
Discipline and Regulation of the Army’; and Ki 
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Reformatory Schools 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 21st March 1893. 


The Lord Bishop of Bangor—Took 
the Oath. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
CARNARVON. 
QUESTIGN.—OBSERVATIONS. 

Lorp SANDFORD ealled attention 
to the delay which had occurred in the 
circulation of the scheme for Secondary 
Education in the county of Carnarvon 
under the Welsh Intermediate Education 
Act, 1889, and asked the Lord President 
of the Council whether any Address to 
Her Majesty for the disallowance of that 
scheme might not, in consideration of the 
delay, be deferred till after the Easter 
Recess ? The scheme was presented to 
the House on the 9th February, and in 
the other House on the same night. It 
was circulated in the House of Commons 
on the 8rd March, and to their Lordships 
on the 18th Mareh ; a delay of 37 days, 
and only 16 days before the Recess, 
leaving only six days for consideration. 


IN 


The Legislature intended that these 
schemes should be known to and con- 
sidered by Parliament for at least two 


months, and the few days he had men- 
tioned was far too short a time for the 
consideration of so important and intricate 
aschemeas this. Possibly, thedelay would 
be said to have been caused by the 
Stationery Office. In the University of 
Scotland Act, and other measures, pro- 
vision was made that any time of 
prorogation or adjournment should not be 
counted, and if that were so in the present 
case, sufficient time would be given after 
the Easter Recess to consider the scheme 
and take action upon it. Behind the 
Stationery Office, on whom blame was 
sometimes laid, stood their great master 
the Treasury, and he was quite certain 
that if better arrangements were made by 
the Treasury as to the printing for that 
House no cause of complaint would be 
given by the Stationery Office. 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tik 
COUNCIL axp SECRETARY ) of | 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of | 
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cur with the last remark of the noble 
Lord—namely, that it is very desirable 
that the arrangements as to printing 
should be put upon a better footing, 
because I cannot understand why this 
scheme, which was duly presented to this 
House, and sent to the Queen’s Printers 
on the same day, was not printed until 
long afterwards. It was distributed in 
the House of Commons, as the noble Lord 
has said, on the 3rd March, but not in 
this House until the 18th. I have no 
control over the Stationery Office, and 
really they have nothing to do with it. 
This is entirely a question for the Queen's 
Printers, and I most heartily desire that 
some better arrangement should be made 
with them, if it can be made. The pro- 
cedure to which the noble Lord referred 
was regulated by Section 15 of the 
Endowed Schools Act, 1873 (amending 
Section 41 of the Endowed Schools Act, 
1869), which provides, in effect, that, 
unless an Address is presented by one or 
other of the two Houses of Parliament 
within two months of the date at which 
the scheme is laid before this House, it 
shall be lawful for Her Majesty to 
japprove the scheme. No power to 
extend this period of two months is given 
| by the Act. It should be observed that 
| when, in 1873, it was desired to extend 
this period in regard to certain schemes 
then before Parliament an Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed for the purpose—namely, 
the Endowed Schools (‘Time of Address) 
Act, 1873 (36 Viet. cap. 7). 





Lorp NORTON asked, with 
regard to schemes having — lain 
on the Table for a certain number 


of days, how did the days count ? 

| Tue Earn or KIMBERLEY: The 
days count according to the order in 
which and the time when they are laid 
on the Table of the House. 


PRIVATE BILLS—STANDING 
Standing Orders considered — and 
amended, and to be printed as amended. 


(No, 45.) 


ORDERS, 


|}REFORMATORY SCHOOLS 
BILL.—(No. 29.) 
| 


| SECOND 


(SCOTLAND) 


READING, 
| Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


*Lorp BALFOUR said, that this Bill 


KimperLey): My Lords, I entirely con- | proposed to amend the law regarding 


VOL. X._ [rourtH sERtEs.] 
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Reformatory Schools in Scotland in one 
very small point. Under the existing 
law, which was passed in 1866, it was 
not possible to send any youthful offender 
to a reformatory, unless the offender 
had undergone some term of imprison- 
ment. The result was to cause 
juvenile offenders, who would not 
otherwise be sent to prison, and some 
of them were little more than children, 
to be sentenced, in order to qualify them 
for a reformatory. But the stigma of 
imprisonment was one which clung to a 
child for years, and it was quite unfair 
to them in many cases ; all that the Bill 
proposed to do was to make it optional with 
the magistrate before whom the youthful 
offender was brought to say whether or 
not he should, in the first instance, be sent 
to prison before he was sent to a reforma- 
tory. This alteration was almost univer- 
sally wanted in Scotland, and representa- 
tions had been made to himself that the Bill 
should be passed without delay. There 
was this additional argument, that while 
the Industrial School to which these 
children might be sent were full some- 
times to overflowing, the Reformatories 
close by were standing practically empty. 
It seemed that, after the nearly 30 years’ 
experience we have now had in the 
operation of the law, this discretion might 
now be safely given to the magistrates 
inv the full belief that it would be wisely 
exercised. The Bill had been passed 
unanimously through all its stages in the 
other House, and he begged to move that 
it be now read by their Lordships a 
second time. 


Moved, “* That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—( The Lord Balfour.) 


Lorp VERNON said, that the Bill 
had passed through the House of Com- 
mons with the full approval of the Home 
Office, and if the noble Lord would post- 
pone the Committee stage of the Bill 
until after the Recess he had no doubt 
they would pass it in a slightly amended 
form, because the Amendment which the 
Home Office proposed would not interfere 
in any way with the main object of the 
Bill. It was simply a question, as he 
understood, whether it would be necessary 
to have two Justices on the Bench on 
these occasions, or whether one should 
be allowed to sentence a_ youthful 
offender to the reformatory. But that 





was a matter which would be dealt with 


Lord Balfour 
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later. The object of the Bill was to 
enable a Judicial Court to send a youth- 
ful offender to a reformatory without 
making it obligatory that such an 
offender should qualify for a reformatory 
in a prison. He had no idea till he 
studied this Bill, and he did not suppose 
that many of their Lordships were aware, 
that children had to go through a pre- 
paration of cram in prison before being 
allowed to enter a reformatory school, 
Sydney Smith, speaking of prisons, 
called them large public schools, main- 
tained at the expense of counties for the 
encouragement of profligacy and crime, 
and for providing a proper succession of 
housebreakers, profligates, and thieves 
—schools conducted with the small- 
est degree of partiality or favour. 
Any man, however mean his birth or ob- 
scure his situation, could easily secure 
admission to them. The moment any 
young person evinced the slightest pro- 
pensity for these pursuits he was pro- 
vided with food, clothing, and lodging, 
and put to his studies under the most 
accomplished thieves aud cut-throats the 
county could supply. Instead of prisons 
being called public schools, they might 
more appropriately be termed preparatory 
schools for reformatories, as evidently it 
was thought not only wise, but neces- 
sary, to teach children possessing evil 
propensities to be thoroughly bad before 
endeavouring to improve their moral 
condition, It was the principle that they 
must be worse before they were better, 
or even before any endeavour was made 
to make them better. Noble Lords 
would wonder why the operations of 
this Bill were confined to Scotland only. 
This was because there might have been 
opposition to the Bill if it had been ex- 
tended to England from, he imagined, 
what had been termed the fat and sleek 
and well-as-we-are people. In Scotland, 
however, the opinion of both magistrates 
and managers of schools was almost 
unanimous, and the Government were 
only paying regard to the voice of the 
people, who had knowledge forced on 
them by experience without long dedue- 
tions or deep research. It had been 
foreed on them in a most practical way. 
Some girls’ reformatories were almost 
empty in Scotland because the magis- 
trates would not impose the imprisonment 
which was the necessary preliminary to 
committal to the schools. The Home 
Office did not wish to imperil the Bill by 
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Police Acts 


trying to extend its provisions to 
England ; it was, therefore, confined to 
Scotland to ensure it becoming law as 
soon as possible. With regard to the 
imprisonment of children generally, 
Lieutenant Colonel Inglis, the Inspector, 
said that in his opinion ‘t would soon be 
in this country, as in many others, a thing 
of the past to imprison children at all ; 
and the sooner they took this step in the 
right direction and erased from the Act 
the words which insisted on preliminary 
imprisonment as a qualification for a re- 
formatory the better. When the Bill 
arrived at the Committee stage one or 
two Amendments might be moved which 
were now under consideration, but, as he 
had said, they would not affect the main 
object of the Bill. Perhaps the noble 
Lord would postpone the Committee stage 
of the Bill until after Easter. 

*Lorp BALFOUR at once acquiesced, 
and named Friday, 21st April. If a few 
days’ further postponement were re- 
quired perhaps the noble Lord would give 
him notice. He would ask the Home 
Office in the meantime to reconsider 
the point as to whether the presence of 
two magistrates upon occasions to which 
the Bill referred should be necessary, or 
whether a single magistrate should have 
jurisdiction. He hoped they would con- 
sult the Law Officers of the Crown. In 
many cases stipendiary magistrates and 
sheriffs, or sheriffs’ substitutes, as Justices, 
sat on the Bench with satisfaction and 
general approval ; but if the Home Office 
insiste 1] upon having two Justices one of 
them would have to be brought in for 
that purpose alone, probably not accus- 
tomed to sitting on the Bench. He did 
not think adding a Judge in that way 
would strengthen the Court, and hoped 
the Home Office would consider the 
point carefully. 

Lorp VERNON said, they had been 
consulting the Lord Advocate. That 
was the difficulty, and no doubt all those 
matters would be taken into considera- 


tion. 
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Motion agreed to; Bill read 2 
accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
inittee of the Whole House on Thursday, 
the 20th April next. 

POLICE AC’S AMENDMENT BILL. 

(No. 27.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 

ing ,read, 
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Lorpv MACNAGHTEN said, that 
the object of the Bill was a very simple 
one. It was to provide that constables, 
when aiding in the extinguishing of fire, 
and acting in the protection of life and 
property in case of fire, although accord- 
ing to the police theory not then acting 
in the execution of their duty, should be 
deemed to be engaged in the execution 
of their duty, and should, if injured, be 
entitled to pensions upon the same scale, 
The Bill had already passed the House 
of Commons, and he moved that it be 
now read a second time. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 24,” 
—(The Lord Macnaghten.) 

Lorpv VERNON said, that this Bill 
also had received the approval of the 
Home Offce. The main object of the 
Bill was to make the extinguishment of 
fires a police duty in such a way as to 
entitle constables injured in helping to 
extinguish fire to receive the high rates 
of pension granted to constables injured 
in the execution of duty. The Govern- 
ment were only too glad to secure to the 
police constables who might be injured 
while engaged in connection with the 
extinction of fire pensions on the same 
scale as police constables injured on 
police duty. It was only right, if a con- 
stable was employed in the exceptional 
and unusually hazardous duty of saving 
life and property from fire, that neither 
he nor his family should suffer because he 
was gallant enough to undertake duties 
not usually considered to be those of a 
police officer. Speaking generally, fire- 
brigade duty was not regarded as part of 
a police coustable’s duty ; it was not so 
in any county ; it was not necessarily so 
in any borough. If, therefore, a con- 
stable was injured while engaged in fire- 
brigade duty he would not ordinarily re- 
ceive the pension on the higher seale as 
if injured in the execution of duty, but 
ouly the pension on a lower scale applic- 
able to constables accidentally injured, 
In some cases, however, the extinguish- 
meut of fires was made police duty by 
Local Act. There was either a spec‘a! 
clause to this effect in the Local Act, or 
the provisions of the Town Police Clauses 
Act were incorporated, one of which was 
as follows :— 

* Constables appointed by virtue of this and 
a special Act shall keep watch and ward within 
the limits of the special Act, and shall use their 
best endeavours to prevent mischief by fire, all 
felonies, misdemeanours, and breaches of the 
peace.” 
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The Government thought that, so far as 
the amendment of the law affected con- 
stables occasionally acting as firemen, it 
should be allowed. It only made uni- 
versal what was already the law in many 
large and important boroughs. The 
Government, however, while approving 
the general principles of the original Bill, 
that a police constable acting as a fire- 
man should be deemed to be in the 
execution of his duty, thought it right, 
amongst other Amendments, to put in one 
safeguarding the interest of the Police 
Pension Fund. Its present income was 
derived from a small deduction from the 
pay of constables, from fines and fees, 
from interest on investments, and from a 
Government contribution. If the fire- 
brigade-men joined the fund it would 
involve a heavy new charge, and would 
bring no additional income except the 
deduction from the pay of the men. Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone in the other House 
inserted an Amendment that the Police 
Pension Fund should obtain contribution 
from the fund or rate chargeable with 
fire-brigade expenses. He had drawn 
attention to these one or two points be- 
‘sause, although the Bill was not initiated 
by the Government, it was practically 
remodelled in the House of Commons by 
Amendments moved by the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Office, after 
which it received the approval and sup- 
port of theGovernment. It was proposed 
to insert some further Amendments when 
the Bill reached Committee stage in their 
Lordships’ House, not with a view to 
alter the provisions which now appeared 
in the Bill, but to make some additional 
amendment in the provisions of the 
Police Act, 1890. He hoped the Com- 
mittee would be deferred till after Easter. 


Lorp MACNAGHTEN 
would accept any time which would suit 
the Government. 

Lorp PLAYFAIR said that on going 
into Committee he would move, with 
the concurrence of the Seotch Office, 
that the provisions of the Bill be ex- 
tended to Scotland. 


said, he 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday the 20th 
of April next. 


Lord Vernon 
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CHURCH PATRONAGE BILL.—(No. 24.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 


Order). 
Clause 1. 
*Lorp GRIMTHORPE said this 


was only an Amendment of expression, 
He assumed their Lordships had made 
up their minds to the _ principle 
of the Bill, and therefore would 
not say a word upon that; but they 
would see that Sub-section 2 of the 
clause was expressed very clumsily, 
and failed to tell people what they 
were to do. What it really meant, 
he supposed, was as he had now put it. 
Lawyers might remind him that by the 
Act of 1881 covenants were implied 
though not expressed, but that only 
referred to those which used always to 
be expressed, and they were merely 
allowed to be omitted by that Act toaveid 
superfluity of language. This was the 
first time in history that a deed was to 
be made to say something which it did 
not say or imply in the smallest de- 
gree. If this Bill passed as it was, 
any person making the smallest assign- 
ment in ignorance or under bad advice, 
and not intending to convey the whole of 
his patronage, would find that he had 
conveyed it. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 1, to leave out lines 12 te 15 and 
insert (“No sale of a right of patronage after 
the passing of this Act shall be valid which 
does not transfer the whole right of the vendor.”) 
—(The Lerd Grimthorpe) 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE thought 
the noble Lord right in his 
criticism, and in the intention of his 
Amendment, but would suggest the 
addition of the words “ or transfer” after 


was 


“no sale.” 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: The 
ouly thing that oceurs to me is whether 
this might not give rise to inconvenient 
questions some time afterwards, The 
sale is not to be valid if it does not 





transfer the whole right of the vendor. 
It may turn out afterwards that it did 
not transfer the whole right of the 
vendor, and then the sale is made invalid. 
But upon that sale there may have beena 
presentation by the person to whom the 
sale has been made. ‘That, I imagine, is 
the reason it was put in the first form : 
that in whatever way you propose to 
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convey, it shall transfer the right. My 
noble and learned Friend’s suggestion 
would expose many transactions to being 
declared invalid, and there might in that 
way be a doubt as to the result. I 
suppose that is the reason why it was 
put in the form which my noble and 
learned Friend has criticised, but would 
not his be open to that difficulty ? 

*Lorp KNUTSFORD: I venture to 
think that if this Amendment is passed, 
anyone who is making a sale or transfer 
being aware of the wording of the sub- 
section would take care that the sale or 
transfer should in words pass the whole 
right of the vendor, and I should think 
there could be no difficulty raised after- 
wards, 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE : Then there 
is nothing else to be done than for the 
most ignorant transferor to say, “I 
transfer my right in the patronage,” and 
when he has done that, the whole thing 
is at an end, and he cannot possibly com- 
plain of having been deceived. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Tne Arcusisnor or CANTER- 
BURY said, the purpose of this Amend- 
ment was that sometimes a vendor made 
an agreement that he would go on paying 
interest until the living was vacated, and 
it was desired to put a stop to that being 
done. 


Amendment moved, in page 1, line 17, 
after (“by the”) insert (“ vendor or”), 
line 18, after (“ by the”) insert (“ vendor 
or.” )—( The Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.) 


Lorp GRIMTHORPE was not quite 
sure whether that was illegal. 

*Tue Brsnor or LONDON said that it 
had been distinctly held to be legal by the 
Courts of Queen’s Bench or Common 
Pleas in a case some time back. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE said, he had 
not questioned the most rev. Prelate’s 
statement of the existing law the other 


night. He did not himself see any harm 
in paying interest except upon the 


principle that gambling must be connected 
with the transaction to prevent it from 
being simony. 

*THe Eart or SELBORNE said, the 
practice operated in a way which sub- 
stantially affected the general rule as to 
dealing with advowsons. What was the 
object of a stipulation for payment of 
interest in a transaction of this kind ? 
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It was obviously something tending to 
facilitate these arrangements which were 
contrary to the principle of the Bill, and 
it had a tendency to the very abuses the 
Bill was intended to prevent. 


Amendment agreed to. 
*Lorp GRIMTHORPE said, this was 


a much more substantial Amendment 
than the previous one he had proposed. 
If their Lordships had read the accounts 
which he had seen of Debates in Convo- 
vation upon the Bill, they would see that 
this clause required more attention than 
it kad yet received. This Bill had been 
discussed by no less than five Debating 
Societies, the Lower and Upper Houses 
of Convocation of York and Canterbury, 
for in this matter both Houses of both Con- 
vocations were only Debating Societies, 
because they had no power under the 
Crown to legislate, nor had they been in 
any way consulted by the Crown, as they 
were on Bills for altering the Prayer 
Book. The fifth Body, the House 
of Laymen, had only been called into exist- 
ence by the most rev. Prelate himself. 
Those Bodies had been very much per- 
plexed by this curious provision that a 
right of patronage should not be sold 
again until the benefice was full after 
two avoidances thereof. He could not 


do better than repeat the statement 
of the York Proloeutor, that he 
knew instances in whieh that would 


keep the matter in suspense for re- 
spectively 95, 97, and 105 years; 
and the same thing would of course 
happen in other cases running down to 
smaller periods of two or three years. It 
was only necessary to state that fact to 
show most people the unwisdom of this 
provision. The Lower IIouse of Convo- 
cation at York had adopted the suggestion 
of an alternative of five years or two 
avoidances, whichever happened first, 
and the Canterbury House of Lay- 
men had adopted five years ab- 
solutely. Apparently the Upper Houses, 
one or both of them, had yielded 
to the suggested alternative to the 
extent that they were willing to accept 
10 years. He should himself consider 
five years quite long enough, but that 
was a matter of discretion, and there was 
no great reason for disputing between 
five and 10 years. ‘The principle of 
gambling seemed very much to underlie 
this matter also, which was purely one of 
chance. Why was it not to be sold again 
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after the whole right had been once 
transferred under the former clause ? 
Considering himself merely as a sert of 
mouthpiece of the bodies he had men- 
tioned, he thought the time should be 
altered to five years, or if they preferred 
to keep in the two lives—although he 
did not see the necessity for it—it was 
very easy todo so. The two lives might 
possibly fall in very soon, and that might 
be equally objectionable. He proposed an 
alteration, therefore, to five years, adding 
at the end “ whichever event should first 
happen.” 


Church Patronage 


Amendment moved, in page 1, line 22, 
leave out (“subsequent to”) and insert 
(“or for five years from"), line 23, after 
(“sale”) insert (“whichever shall first 
happen.”)—( The Lord Grimthorpe.) 


*Tue Eart or SELBORNE thought 
it would be well to insert five years, but 
would prefer to say “whichever event 
should last happen,” for the reason that 
the real object of the section was to prevent 
in substance the sale of the next presenta- 
tion under the colour and form of sale 
of an advowson. Whenever that kind of 
transaction took place the object was to 
prevent the buyer selling again imme- 
diately, and the advowson from being sold 
over and over again, which was really 
the same evil as the sale of next pre- 
sentations. Of course, if some delay 
were interposed over which the pur- 
chaser could have no control, a sub- 
stantial advance would be made towards 
the prevention of that evil. The pro- 
vision for two vacancies was only to 
prevent the sale of the advowson fora 
certain time. The reason he disliked 
“whichever event should first happen” 
was that if an absolute period of five 
years were adopted an arrangement 
might possibly be made with the person 
first presented to remain only for a short 
time and then go out, and then another 
sale made, the real man intended to be 
benefitted being the person to be next 
put in—the first heing a warming-pan 
in the meantime. He did not think the 
transaction would be very easy, yet he 
could not say it was absolutely certain the 
ingenuity of those who carried on these 
practices might not manage that. 


Therefore he would prefer “last” in- 
stead of “ first.” 

*Tue ArcuBisnoe or CANTER- 
BURY said, that was the reason why the 
alteration was not adopted in the Upper 


Lord Grimthorpe 
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House of Convocation of Canterbury. 
They thought that if either were adopted 
it should be “latest,” but the House of 
Laymen had altered that word to “ first.” 
If the noble and learned Lord agreed to the 
insertion of the five years and “latest” in- 
stead of “ first” he would have no objec- 
tion to assent to it. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE said, of course 
he did not assent to it. A long period 
was the worst thing they could have. 
Of course, if the idea was to make 
everything as unpleasant to pur- 
chasers as possible he could understand 
it, but he had not gone quite so 
far as that. In the Lower House of the 
Canterbury Convocation, Dean Gregory 
said, “ As it is, this legislation will re- 
duce the value of livings,” not to 75 per 
cent. of their present value, but “ by 75 
per cent.” People had forgotten, in 
doing these violent things, that while 
they were damaging the property of 
seliers they were making things easier 
for purchasers; the price of livings 
would go down enormously, and those 
who wanted them would get them on 
very easy terms. That was worth con- 
sidering; but people who adopted ex- 
treme views never did consider all 
sides, 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 1, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 2. 

*Tue Bisnor or LONDON | said, 


that every now and then a living was 
purchased with the express intention of 
putting it into the hands of the patron ; 
but that could be done at present only 
by an application to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and by the offer of a 
certain sum of money to be added to the 
endowment of the living, so as to satisfy 
the condition that there was some im- 
provement in the spiritual provision for 
the parish. The further endowment, in 
addition to the value of the living itself, 
constantly checked proposals of this 
kind, which he thought were, generally 
speaking, really worthy of being enter- 
tained. It was proposed in one case In 
Cornwall to transfer a living to the 
most rev. Primate when he was Bishop 
of Truro, and the transaction had been 
stopped for a considerable time on ac- 
count of the difficulty in raising @ 
sufficient sum of money, and in that case 
unquestionably, it being a place of some 
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importance, it was particularly beneficial 
in the public interest of the parish that 
the living should have been transferred 
to the Bishop. He thought it was not 
advisable to check the desire that livings 
should pass from private hands to publie 


yatrons. This clause was in the former 
Bill which had passed through their 


Lordships’ House, but had been omitted 
from the present Bill by accident, and 
he moved that the cliuse here in- 
serted, 


be 


Amendment moved, in page 2, to add 
as a new Clause— 

“2a. Every public patron, as defined in this 
Act, shall have full capacity to purchase, re- 
ceive, take, hold, andl enjoy any right of 
patronage without any license in mortmain, 
the statutes of mortmain, or any other law to 
the contrary notwithstanding.”"—(7he Lord 
Bishop of London.) 

New Clause agreed to, 

Clause 3. 


*Tne Arcupisnor CANTER- 
BURY said this Amendment was really 
only a re-arrangemeut of the wording to 
make the clause read better. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 2, line 9, leave out from (“by a 
patron”) to (* Cornwall") in line 11; line 22, 
after(“Act”) to insert (* Provided that this sub- 
section shall not apply where the patron is 
either Her Majesty the Queen in right of her 
Crown or of her Duchy of Lancaster, or the 
Duke of Cornwall *).—(The Lord Archbishop 


of Canterbury.) 
GRIMTHORPE 
had Amendment 
exactly the same lines he would say a 


Lorp said, 


as he an on 


word about it now. A clause came later 
in the Bill which he assumed would be 
adopted, and therefore he thought it 
would be to put it except as hereinafter 
defined. 

*Tue ArcuBisnor or CANTER- 
BURY thought it quite right that the 
dignity of the Crown should be regarded, 
and that Her Majesty should be excepted 
from the necessity of making statutory 
declarations, but he could not think that 
all public patrons should be excepted. He 
saw no objection to a Bishop or a Dean 
and Chapter or College making a formal 
declaration. There were certain other 
bodies of persons entitled to acquire and 
hold rights of patronage upon whom he 
would object to confer this privilege of 
exemption, so that persons nominated by 
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them should be relieved fiom making 
statutory declarations, 


Amendment agreed to. 


GRIMTHORPE $s said that 
Deans and Chapters, Colleges, and bodies 
of that kind seemed to be beyond the 
purpose of the Bill, and it appeared really 
to be intended to make every transaction 
as unpleasant to the parties as possible. 


Lorp 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 9, 
after (“patron ”) to insert (“ except public 
ones as hereinafter detined ”), and leave 
out from (“other”) to (“ benefice”) in 
line 11, both inelusive—(The Lord 
Grimthorpe.) 


*Tne Eart or SELBORNE said, the 
statutory declaration should be made in 


' the prescribed form by patrons, but how 


could a Dean and Chapter or University 
make one ? 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR asked 
whether it would not be necessary to put 
in something in reference to Bishops who 
were among public patrons. Was it in- 
tended that a Bishop should make a 
declaration ? 

*Tue Bisnor or LONDON: Certainly. 

Amendment agreed to. 


*Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, in 
reference to livings within the diocese he 
could not help thinking that the excen- 
tion ought to apply to Bishops in rega:J 
to patronage in right of their sees. 

®Lorp GRIMTHORPE could not per- 
ceive that any answer had been given to 
Lord Selborne’s former objection, It 
was really absurd for public bodies to 
make these declarations. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, this 
was only with the view of putting the 
matter in a more satisfactory form. 

*Tue Arcusisnor or CANTER- 
BURY said he proposed to re-arrange the 
the had been 
adopted. Other exceptions could be con- 
sidered at a further stage. The proviso 
with regard to Her Majesty's patronage 
had been made to follow the section, and 


clause as Amendment 


that might answer the purpose. He 
would consider the Amendment. 

Lorp GRIMTHORPE | said, th's 
Amendment was more a matter of 


language than anything else. 
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Amendment moved, in line 13, to leave 
out (“to the effect that the patron or’) 
and insert (“that neither he nor”).— 
(The Lord Grimthorpe.) 


Church Patronage 





Amendment agreed to. 
Verbal Amendments. 


Lorp GRIMTHORPE proposed to 
put in this or some other such word, 
because he took it for granted that was 
what was intended, to make it as com- 
prehensive as could be. 


Amendment moved, in line 29, leave 
out (“benefices”) and insert (“ eccle- 
siastical ”).— (The Lord Grimthorpe.) 


Tue ArcuBisHor or CANTER- 
BURY said there were such cases as 
secretaries for societies or persons holding 
the trusteeship of a school. Neither of 
those positions could be called ecclesi- 
astical offices, and yet a record of them 
should be presented. They ought 
certainly not to be excluded. 

Lorpv KNUTSFORD asked whether 
those cases would not come under the 
words “offices and employments ” ? 

Tue ArcuBisuore or CANTER- 
BURY — said, “ employments” would 
certainly come under * benefices.” 

Lorp GRIMTHORPE wouid consent 


to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Lorp GRIMTHORPE said, in regard 
to the words “ordination as a deacon,” 
that a deacon was just as much ordained 
as a priest. 

Amendment moved, in line 30, to leave 
out (“as a deacon™).—( The Lord Grim- 
thorpe.) 


*Tue Bisnor or LONDON said, the 
only reason for keeping in the word 
was to prevent the possibility of future 
litigation. They only wanted not to 
have to fight over such words. 

Lorp GRIMTHORPE thought even 
clerical ingenuity would hardly be able to 
manage that. 


Amendment negatived. 


*Lorp GRIMTHORPE said, this in- 
volved a question on which the bodies he 
had alluded to had been considerably 
exercised, Much dissatisfaction had 


been expressed by some of them that this 
provision would not apply to cases of 
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collusion, so that the Bishop should not 
institute his own clerk. Very strong 
opinions were expressed, and he must say 
he would have expressed them himself 
had he been present. Netice of a Bishop's 
presentation or intended presentation was 
quite as important te be given to the 
parish as that of anybody else. 


Amendment moved, in line 38, leave 
out (“a presentee”) and insert (“any 
person ”).—( The Lord Grimthorpe.) 


*THe <ArcubisHor or CANTER- 
BURY said, it was an omission by over- 
sight. It was not perceived that in that 
case he would not be called a presentee, 
but the word “ presentee,” in the Detinition 
Clause, would include a person collated to 
a benefice. However, ke was quite will- 
ing toalter the word here. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorp GRIMTHORPE thought another 
alteration would be necessary to make it 
quite right. Instead of “a presentee,” 
it should be “ or that the Bishop proposes 
to institute him.” If notice were to be 
given to the parish, which the most rev. 
Prelate approved of, some such words 
as these should be inserted—* Bishop 
proposed to institute him,” 

Amendment meved, in line 39, after 
(“ presentation”) insert (“or that the 
Bishop proposes to institute him ”).— 
(The Lord Grimthorpe.) 

Tue Arcnusisnore or CANTER- 
BURY assented. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Lorp GRIMTHORPE | said, this 
Amendment again was more a matter of 
form than anything else. He was not 
particularly fond of this new phrase 
which had got into Acts of Parliament, 
that it was “the duty” of people to do 
so and so. The whole phrase was that 
it should be done by them, and he pro- 
posed therefore that the notice should be 
published by the churehwardens in the 
prescribed manner simply. 

Amendment moved, in lines 40 and 41, 
to leave out (* it shall be the duty of the 
churchwardens to publish”) and insert 
(“shall be published by the chureh- 
wardens ”).—( The Lord Grimthorpe.) 

Amendment agreed to. 


Verbal Amendments. 
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Clause 3, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 4, 

*THe ArcusisHor or CANTER- 
BURY said, this was a re-casting for the 
sake of simplicity, and “may” was altered 
to “shall,” because it seemed absurd that if 
the Bishop were satisfied the appoint- 
ment was not in the interests of the parish 
he might refuse to institute, implying also 
that he might not. 

Amendment moved, in page 3, line 4, 
to leave out from (“The Bishop”) to 
(“grounds”) in line 6, and insert (“ If 
the Bishop is satistied, either.” )—( The 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury.) 


*Lorp GRIMTHORPE - suggested 
that it would be better to make another 
transposition, Later on in the Bill 
there was a provision that nothing should 
atfect the existing right of the Bishop to 
refuse to institute a presentee, and it 
would be better to comprise the whole 
thing at once. It was exactly the same 
thing in effect, only putting it all at 
onee, 


Tue Arcubisnore or CANTER- 
BURY thought it better to make a 
distinction, as there was a little am- 
biguity about the Bishop's — present 


rights. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE | said, they 
ought to see at once the grounds of 
refusal—namely, the existing ones, which 
were the only grounds. 

*Tue Earn or SELBORNE hoped 
the noble and learned Lord would not 
press this matter, The clause was not 
intended to refer to any refusal, except on 
those grounds which were defined by 
the clause itself. It was not proposed 
to take away existing remedies in other 
vases, and that being so, he would pre- 
fer making no reference in this clause to 
any other grounds than those expressly 
mentioned, 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE said, it was 
ouly a question of position, and was not 
worth arguing. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Verbal Amendment. 
*Lorp GRIMTHORPE - said, this 


clause was the most difficult one in the 
whole Bill, and he suggested some im- 
provements in it as it stood, Hardly 
anybody was satisfied with it. It pro- 
vided that pecuniary embarrassment was 
to be proved by bankruptey, a declaration 
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of insolvency, composition with creditors, 
sequestration or execution upon goods, 
However small a man’s failure, or how- 
ever little moral offence might attach to 
him, those were all to be grounds on 
which the Bishop would be expected te 
prevent him being instituted. What 
was really wanted was to enable Bishops 
to refuse to institute people who were 
really under pecuniary embarrassment, 
as far as he could judge. This was one 
of the things that could only be dealt 
with by leaving it to the discretion of 
somebody to be trusted, and the best 
substitute for those words, he thought, 
would be the expression “likely to be 
permanent.” 


Amendment meved, in page 3, line 12, 
to leave out from (“proved”) to 


(“‘ goods”) in line 14, and insert (“likely 
to be permanent.”)—( The Lord Grim- 
thorpe). 


*THe Earn or SELBORNE said, 
for the Bishop to inquire into the 
circumstances of the presentee, without 
reference to any definite legal test, would 
appear to him to be open to serious objee- 
tion. While he would not object at a later 
stage to any words which would require 
those tests, but would make it clearthat the 
Bishop was not to be bound by anything 
which was not continuing at the time, he 
thought that principle was sound. Pe- 
embarrassment ought not to be 


cuniary 
made a ground without any test what- 
ever, 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 


hoped their Lordships would accept this 
Amendment. The words proposed, 
“likely to be permanent,” were much 
better. The clause in the Bill contained 
a number of of which 
might have been long passed. Any 
Bishop might have felt himself obliged 
to refuse to institute a clergyman who 
had compounded with his creditors. He 
could give the case of a most exemplary 


matters, some 


clergyman who had done so, and was 
asked about the matter. He consulted a 
right rev. Prelate, and asked him what 
he thought of it. He said, “ It entirely 
depended upon circumstances, and that 
it might even be laudable ;” he did not 
say how, but left him to find that out. 
It appeared that this particular clergy- 
man had been building a house under 
Queen Anne’s Bounty. The contractor 
had exceeded his contract, as generally 
happened, and the clergyman had to pay 
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the difference. The consequence was that 
he was in debt with his butcher and 
baker, and eventually had to compound 
with his ereditors. Now he had only 
heard ofall this 20 years afterwards, and 
yet under this Bill any patron who pro- 
posed him might be told that he was not 
a fit person because he had compounded 
with his creditors. He thought the only 
way in which compounding with one’s 
creditors could be laudable would be 
compounding with a butcher who had 
supplied one with Australian mutton 
and called it Southdown. In that case 
10s. in the £ would, no doubt, be a very 
laudable composition. 

*Tue Bistor or LONDON said, the 
point was that the Bishop had to be 
satisfied that the man was unfitted for 
the discharge of a pastor's duties, and 
then came various grounds on which he 
was to be considered unfit. The ques- 
tion whether past pecuniary embarrass- 
ment unfitted a man would have to be 
considered. Even beyond that, sup- 
posing the Bishop refused to institute on 
the ground of some past embarrassment, 
the Archbishop on appeal would cer- 
tainly be able to correct any mistake on 
the part of the Bishop. As the words 
stood the Bishop would have some reason 
for making an inquiry whether the man 
was still in circumstances of pecuniary 
embarrassment or not, and would not be 
left to the general vague question of 
what his circumstances were, which 
was always a very difficult matter to 
inquire into. He doubted whether the 
clause was open to the difficulties pointed 
out by the noble Lord and which he pro- 
posed to amend ; and thought that as it 
stood it would work very well. 

*The <ArcuBisHorp or CANTER- 
BURY pointed out the clause said that 
the Bishop should say the man was 
unfitted by reason of pecuniary em- 
barrassment, and he did not see why the 
proposed words should be introduced. 

*Lorp KNUTSFORD hoped the noble 
and learned Lord would not press this 
Amendment. There was much force in 
what Lord Selborne had sai¢, that there 
were well known ways of ascertaining 
whether a man is in a_ position of 
pecuniary embarrassment or not, and that 
would be better than having a general 
inquiry by the Bishop. Clearly a Bishop 
was not bound to decide that a clergy- 
man was unfitted because he had been at 
one time embarrassed and had com- 


Lord Stanley of Alderley 
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pounded with his creditors. Indeed a 
man might be acting laudably in com- 
pounding with his creditors instead of 
going ou spending his and their ,money 
recklessly, and finally not being able to 
pay them at all, 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR: It 
might be better to change the word 
“proved” into “evidenced.” These 
things are not under all circumstances 
preveable. The fact of a man having 
compounded with his creditors may afford 
under eertain circumstances evidence that 
he is in pecuniary embarrassment, and 
under other circumstances it may be 
obvious that he is not. The fact to be 
inquired into is pecuniary embarrassment, 
but you must have evidence of it. 

Lorp GRIMTHORPE said, show- 
ing that the man bad been bankrupt at 
some time or other was not really the 
object of the clause. He wanted some- 
thing to indicate that the ground of com- 
plaint was present financial difficulty. 

Tur Arcusisnore or CANTER- 
BURY : Might we not insert “ existing” ? 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE said, any- 
thing which would confine it to the 
present. Then the other point was moral 
offences, misconduct, evil life, and so on. 
That was all quite right; but to mix it 
up with the fact that the man was once 
in debt was wrong. He thought the 
suggestion of the Most rev. Prelate would 
do. 

*Tne Eart or SELBORNE could 
imagine no greater misfortune than for a 
man to be appointed to the cure of a 
parish who was loaded with debt. 


*Lorp GRIMTHORPE quite agreed. 


Amendment to insert the word “ exist- 
ing” agreed to. 


Tue Bisuor or ELY asked whether 
it would not be advisable the clause should 
run also “existing physical infirmity,” 
though he should have thought it un- 
necessary, as it must be of course exist- 
ing. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE thought it 


would be much better to have it in. 
Amendment agreed to. 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR: I 
quite feel the objection to the particular 
word I suggested, though I think some 
amendment of that kind is needed. But 
I think I had better consider in what 
form it should be put. 
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*Lorp GRIMTHORPE asked why 


they should not in the meantime have 
“evidenced.” That word, as the Lord 

Chancellor said, had acquired a meaning 
quite different from “ proved.” 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, it 
was only a little more barbarous than 
many other words which might now be 
found in Acts of Parliament. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR: Then 
for the present leave out “ proved ” and 
insert “* evidenced.” 
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Moved accordingly. 
Amendment agreed to. 
Verbal Amendment. 


*Lorp GRIMTHORPE said, he put in 
these words as the clause would justify the 
man’s mere temporary inhibition under the 
Clergy Discipline Act. Now, that was 
what was called in slang “a very large 
order” indeed. They ought to consider 
whether the parishioners would be de- 
barred from stating any other cause of 
unfitness. A great many people thought 
they ought to have that power, and if 
this clause were to stand it should be so 
amended. 


Amendment moved, 

In line 17, to leave out (“that he onght not 
to be instituted ”), and insert (* and is of opinien 
that the institution would on such ground be 
injurious to the interests of the parish, the 
Bishop shall refuse to institute the presentee.”) 
—(The Lord Grimthorpe.) 


CANTER- 


than as 


Tue ArcuBisnope 
BURY : “Any other 
expressed in this Aet ” ? 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE said, suppos- 
ing it was stated to the Bishop that the 
man could not be heard half way down 
the church. It had been stated that in 
that case the Bishop could at once refuse 
him, but he ventured to say the Bishop 
certainly could not refuse him. 

THe ArcuBisHore or CANTER- 
BURY : Yes, on the ground of physical 
incapacity. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE said, that was 
not physical incapacity in the ordinary 
sense; it was only incapacity in that 
particular church. Then again, ought 
not the fact that the man had quarrelled 
previously with everybody in the parish 
to be a matter within the Bishop's juris- 
diction? There might be clergymen 
whom no Bishop would accept, and in 
whose cases he would be very glad to be 
able to put his finger upon this : that he 


OF 
“ause 
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could not be heard in a church or had 
quarrelled with everybody in the parish, 
and that he was unfit to be presented to 
a new living for that cause. However, 
that was very much a question for the 
diseretion of their Lordships, and, of 
course, in some degree of the Bishops ; 
but he thought the House should be 
made acquainted with the fact that that 
feeling had expressed in both 
Convoeations. 

*Tur Ear, or SELBORNE did not 
like a latitude of objection by parishioners 
which would go into everything on earth, 
recognised or not recognised definitely 
the if of patronage 
were to be respected at all. If there 


been 


by law, rights 
were a physical infirmity or incapacity, 
of voice or any other, so great as in the 
opinion of the Bishop to prevent him 
discharging his pastoral duties that ought 
to be taken into account. But what was 
proposed would extend to whatever any- 
body chose to think an objection, and 
he did not think they ought to go so far 
as that. And the effect would also be, that 
all the grounds on which, independently 
of this Bill, and by the present law, a 
Bishop might refuse to institute, would 
be brought within the clause ; and they give 
a final jurisdiction in the Bishop (subject 
to an appeal to the Archbishop) as to 
matters for which remedies were pro- 
vided which the Bill did not propose to 
take away and ought not to take away. 


Ameudment agreed to. 


*Lorp GRIMTHORPE said, this 
involved the question of appeal. He 
was unaware whether it was intended to 
give the objector the right to appeal to 
the Archbishop, but he thought in the 
Clergy Discipline Bill an appeal was 
given to both parties. He could not see 
why both parties should not have the 
power of appealing. 

Amendment moved, in line 20, after 
(* presentee ”) insert (“or the objector.”) 


—( The Lord Grimthorpe.) 
*Tue Eart or SELBORNE: There 


could be no necessity for giving an appeal 
to the objector in the only case for which 
this clause provided, that of the presentee 
being refused ; which would be a decision 
in the objector’s favour. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 
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*Lorp GRIMTHORPE said, this 
Amendment involved the question how 
the appeal was to be heard by the Arch- 
bishop, and as it stood in the Bill the 
appeal was to be heard in like manner as 
an appeal by a curate against the revoca- 
tion of his licence. He did not think 
the two things were at all in pari materia, 
In old times the incumbent of a parish 
had the absolute right of dealing with 
his curates as he pleased. By one of the 
modern Acts—the Omnibus Act of 
1838, as it has been called—the curate 
might appeal to the Archbishop against 
the Bishop. That was the law that 
he could do so, and these appeals were 
heard in camera. 





Amendment moved, 

In line 22, to leave out from (* appeal ”’) to 
end of subsection, and insert (** with assessors 
from the diocese where the benefice is, as if it 
,were a complaint under the Clergy Discipline 
Act, 1892, including the Chancellor thereof, and 
they shall openly state their conclusions, and 
there shall be no further appeal.”)—(7he Lord 
Grimthorpe.) 

*Tue Arcurisnor or CAN TER- 
BURY : No. Solemnly, with the Vicar 
General. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE said, some- 
times they were, but sometimes they 
were not, and he had known the latter to 
happen. The Vicar General, as far as he 
could make out, only acted as an assessor 
and adviser, and had no judicial power. 
Many people thought that was not giving 
sufficient weight to what might be the 
law of the case, and that the Vicar General 
should be in the position of a Judge. 
He did not see why there should not be 
some similar jurisdiction to that in the 
Clergy Discipline Act, and for that pur- 
pose he had put in these words, as if it 
were a complaint under the Clergy 
Discipline Act, 1892. In this case the 
Archbishop would be the presiding Judge 
and not the Chancellor. 

*The Arcubisnor or CAN TER- 
BURY was afraid there would be a 
great anomaly in bringing in the asses- 
sors of a particular diocese to sit with 
the Archbishop. At present the asses- 
sors were diocesan officers elected under 
the diocesan regulations to sit in cases of 
discipline ; but this would mean that the 
assessors ina diocese would be elected for 
Provincial purposes to sit with the Arch- 
bishop. It would be necessary to pro- 


vide for that by a whole system of 
regulations. 


There was nothing like 
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that in the Clergy Discipline Act, where 
they were made assessors with the Chan- 
cellor of a diocese, but in this way they 
would suddenly be made assessors in cases 
of Provincial jurisdiction. He was quite 
willing that the Vicar General should be 
associated with the Bishop if that would 
improve matters, but practically that was 
so now, as the Bishop never acted with- 
out his Vicar General. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE said, that in 
this case also he was rather the mouth- 
piece of other people than speaking for 
himself, but he thought the suggestion of 
the most rev. Prelate would give satis- 
faction. He did not think much of the 
anomaly point—it was only a word, and 
the Archbishop would only be in the 
position he was in under the old Clergy 
Discipline Act wherever he took the place 
of the Bishop of the diocese. The Areh- 
bishop had been held by the Courts in West- 
minster to be, in that case, only acting 
for the Bishop. If it were distinctly 
intimated that the Chancellor or the 
Vicar General was to sit with him as a 
Judge that would be of great advantage 
and would give considerable satisfaction. 

*THe Arcubisnore or CANTER- 
BURY intimated that the point might 
be further considered, if it required con- 
sideration, on the Report. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE said, in that 
“ase he would not now move the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Tue Bisnor or LONDON said, this 
clause provided the mode of procedure in 
cases where the Bishop refused to insti- 
tute, and that when the matter had been 
heard and decided the decision was to be 
final. But it did not appear whether or 
not that excluded the other remedy which 
would admit of the duplex querela, or 
whether, under the other sections, the 
other remedies would not be coneurrent 
with what was here provided. It cer- 
tainly was not a good thing that oppor- 
tunity should be given for trying a case 
first in one way and then in another, and 
he did not think the present wording 
excluded that. 


Amendment moved, in Page 3, after 
line 33, insert a new Subsection: (45) 
Where on any presentation, institution is 
refused under the provisions of this 
section, such refusal shall be a bar to any 
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action of guare impedit or suit of duplex 
querela in respect of that presentation.— 
(The Lord Bishop of London). 


*Lorpv GRIMTHORPE admitted that 
ought to be done, if it was not the law 
already. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 4, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 5 agreed to. 
Clause 6. 
Verbal Amendments. 
Clause 6, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 7 agreed to. 
Clause 8. 
*Lorpv GRIMTHORPE §said, the 


Amendment was to simplify this clause. 
Under the Pluralities Act a distinct 
penalty was enforced for not coming into 
residence after due summons, but these 
provisions were of a very different 
kind, and he thought it would be 
better to say at once what amount of 
pecuniary disability would be a reason 
for confiscating a living, and to do that 
in the plainest possible way. With 
that view he had suggested the Amend- 
ment. In Convocation, were 
mentioned where men had been innocent 
of anything like misfeasance themselves, 
but they had debts of an incurable kind. 
He agreed with the noble Earl that the 
permanent incumbrance and debt was a 
reason for preventing presentation toa 
living just as much as if the man had 
been away for two whole years. 


“USCS 


Amendment moved, to leave out Sub- 
section (1.) and insert: If a benefice is 
sequestrated for debt incurred by the 
existing incumbent for two whole years, 
or twice within that time, it shall there- 
upon become void.—( The Lord Grim- 
thorpe.) 

*Tne Eart or SELBORNE inquired 
how that Amendment would meet all the 
vases Which ought to be provided for. 

*Lorpv GRIMTHORPE remarked 
that if there was a charge upon the 
living, the present incumbent was liable. 
If the man were bankrupt his living 
could be sequestrated. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said that 
would not be sequestration incurred by 
him, but incurred under the Bankruptey 
Law. 
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without a 


Bill. 


Amendment negatived 
division. 
Clause 8 agreed to. 
Clause 9. 


Amendment moved, in line 13, to leave 
out the word “inhabitants” and insert 
“parishioners.” —( The Lord Knutsford.) 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: Iam 
not quite sure that I prefer “inhabitants” 
to “ parishioners,” but I am not sure that 
I understand what a parishioner is. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue Bisnor or ELY moved to add 
the words “ of full age.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 9, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 10 agreed to. 
Clause 11. 
*Lorpv GRIMTHORPE said the first 


lines seemed entirely unnecessary, be- 
cause, without restricting law, it had no 
meaning whatever. The lawyers in the 
House would agree with him that saying 
these communications to Bishops were to 
be privileged was not enough, because, 
though a might 
privileged, that would not prevent a jury 
from giving any damages they pleased. 
The intention was to leave the Bishop 
to do what he pleased, without the risk 
of an action for libel. Anyone who had 
read the proceedings, in cases of drunken- 
ness especiaily, would come to the con- 


communication be 


clusion that there was not sufficient 
privilege unless it was absolute. If the 
clause were passed with the words 


“bona fide,” it would be necessary to 
allege in an action that the representa- 
tion, whatever it was, was not made 
bona fide. On the other hand, if they 
were struck out, that would leave people 


}at liberty to send to the Bishops any 


malicious communication they pleased, 
without the slightest risk of suffering for 
it in any way. Steering between that 
Seylla and Charybdis, he thought it 
would be better to leave the words in.’ 


Amendment moved, intpage 5, line 31, 
leave out from (“Without”) to (“ that”), 
in line 32, both inclusive; line 36, leave 
out (“a”) and insert (“an absolutely”) ; 
line 37, leave out (“statement or \— 


(The Lord Grimthorpe.) 
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Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: The 
object of inserting the words with which 
this section commences was to satisfy 
doubts which were entertained, I imagine, 
whether the clause went beyond the 
existing law ; and those doubts I cer- 
tainly should share. As the clause now 
stands, I do not think it affords any pro- 
tection beyond that which the law affords. 
I dare say it was felt that in introducing 
this new procedure it was well to re- 
assure those who were invited to make 
representatious by a statement of what 
the law was, and consequently it was 
not put inasan enactment but asa decla- 
ration, to make it quite certain that the 
law is as here laid down, though it has 
never been declared by the authority of 
the Legislature. That is the reason of 
its being put in the present form. Un- 
doubtedly the noble and learned Lord 
opposite proposes a considerable change 
in the law, because, as I understand, he 
would put the person making these repre- 
sentations in the same position as a Judge, 
that it should be impossible to maintain 
an action for libel or to go into the ques- 








tion of malice at all. If that is intended 
it would be necessary to leave out the 
words “bond fide” altogether, because 
if you introduce those words you 
obviously enable any person by alleging 
und proving that it was done mala 
fide to go to trial with an action 
for libel. At present it is a privileged 
communication, and if it is so no evidence 
can be made out unless there is express 
malice. If my noble aud learned Lord 
desires so great a change in the law I do 
not think it should be carried out by 
leaving in the words “bona fide” and in- 
serting “absolutely.” 1 do not think that 
word has any technical legal meaning, 





but a mere expression used to describe 
the kiad of privilege to which my noble 
Friend has referred. Consequently I do 
not think it would do to put in the word 
“absolutely ” and to leave in the words 
* bond fide.” If it is intended to make 





that change in the law, I think bond fide 
would have to be left out, and you would | 
ihaye to describe in terms what is popu- 
Jarly calle! an absolute privilege. There- 
fore, I donot think the Amendment pro- 
posed by my noble and learned Friend 


would auswer. 
*Lorp GRIMTUORPE did not press 
his Amendment. 
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Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

Clause 11 agreed to. 

Clause 12. 

*Lorpv GRIMTHORPE said as the 
clause stood not merely was the living to 
be avoided but everything that had been 
done since the false declaration was 
made was to be made void. That seemed 
to be entirely unmanageable, because if 
that were so all sorts of acts would be 
made void. What was intended, or 
ought to be intended, was that the bene- 
fice to which the false declaration related 
should become void on the person who 
has got it being convicted of having 
made a false declaration. Then again, 
how was it to be proved that a declara- 
tion was made falsely? No reference 
was made to the Declarations Aet, 
and no mode of trial provided 
that he could see. The clause seemed to 
be either unworkable or todoa great deal 
more than was intended, and something 
of the kind provided by the Amendment 
was required, 


Amendment moved, 

In page 5, line 39, to leave out from (“de- 
claration’’) to end of clause and insert (“is proved 
to have been made falsely under the Statutory 
Declarations Act, 1835, to the knowledge of the 
incumbent before his institution, the benefice to 
which such declaration related shall be void.”— 
(The Lord Grimthorpe.) 

*THe Bisnorp oF LONDON §suz- 
gested that it would be better not to let 
the incumbent retain the living which 
had been obtained by a false declaration 
on the part of the patron, but to which 
the incumbent himself was net privy. 
A case had happened within his kuow- 
ledge. A man had bought a living 
simouiacally—there was no doubt about 
that—and had presented his son, who 
was quite innocent in the matter, and 
entirely unaware of what had been done. 
There were no means of dealing with 
him in the circumstances of the case. 
It was necessary to stop things of the 
sort, and therefore here the patron was 
required to make the declaratim. No 
doubt if care were not taken cases would 
oceur in which patrons would make false 
declarations in order to put in their own 
nominees, at the same time taking 
good care indeed that the persons coa- 
cerned should not kuow they were false. 
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that was at all reason sufficient for 
ruining the Bill. Hitherto these decla- 
rations had not come under the Statutory 
Declarations Act, which makes making a 
false declaration a misdemeanour. That 
was something quite new, and when that 
additional security was obtained in regard 
to the act of the patron it seemed a 
monstrous thing that a perfectly innocent 
mau who might have been holding the 
living a considerable time should be 
turned out and made liable to forfeit to 
somebody or other all his receipts for many 
years, because somebody else had com- 
mitted a misdemeanour. 

*Tue Bisnor or LONDON pointed 
out that at Common Law, where property 
was acquired by a transaction which 
turned out to be unsound, the man lost 
the property. Here the man was put in 
and held his living on what was really an 
unsound title, and he ought not to have 
got in at all. 

*Lorpv GRIMTHORPE said in the 
case of property it belonged to somebody 
else, and the question arose as between 
two invocent people. ‘There was no 
analogy. Here the patron had com- 
mitted a crime, and was liable to be 
punished for it ; and it was monstrous to 
punish and ruin somebody else who was 
perfectly innocent and who would have | 
had a perfect right but for that act. 

*Tue Bisnor or LONDON: He 
would not have got in at all but for that 
act. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR: It is | 
a trying thing very often no doubt for 
somebody who has received stolen goods 
quite innocently to be deprived of them 
by the real owner, and he sometimes 
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suffers heavily. Is not there some ana- 
logy between this case and the case of a 
man who has been presented to a living 
by means of a crime ? 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE asked who 
ought to have been there instead of him ? 
The stolen property belonged to some- 
body else ; the living did not. 

*Tne Ear, or SELBORNE 
gested that the answer was, if it was | 
wrongly done, possibly neither he nor 
anybody else could prevent a lapse. The 
clause in the Bill covered cases which 
would not otherwise be covered ; among 
others, the important case dealt with by 
the second section, where, after a sale 
or transfer, the prescribed declaration of 
ownership was required to be made, 


sug- 
sug 


Bill. 


without which the legal right of patron- 
age would not pass. This clause pro- 
vided that registration obtained by a 
false declaration should be void, and that 
would avoid the title of the patron alto- 
gether. 

*Lorpv GRIMTHORPE said he must 
move the Amendment, because he thought 
the noble and learned Lord was entirely 
wrong, both verbally and substantially. 
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Amendment negatived. 
Clauses 12 and 13 agreed to. 
Clause 14. 


Tue ArcusBisHorp or CANTER- 
BURY said, it was desirable that the Rule 
Committee under this Bill should be the 
same as under the Clergy Discipline Act, 
and he therefore moved to leave out 
the words “ Arehbishops of Canterbury 
and York,” and to associate with the 
Lord Chancellor the Lord Chief Justice 
of England, the Judge of the Provincial 
Court, and the Archbishops and Bishops 
who might be members of the Privy 
Council, or any three of the said persons, 
two of them being the Lord Chancellor 
and one other of the aforesaid Judicial 
persons, 


Amendment moved, 

In page 6, line 9, to leave out (“The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, and 
the Archbishop of York’) and insert (* The Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
lanl, the Judge of the Provincial Court, and 
the Archbishops and Bishops who are members 
of the Privy Council, or any three of the said 
persons, two of them being the Lord Chancellor 
and one other of the aforesaid Judicial per- 
sols ").—( The Lord A rehbishop of ¢ anterbyu ry.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment made, in line 23, after 
(“thereof”) insert (“out subject as 
aforesaid every such rule shall, while un- 
revoked, be of the same validity as if en- 
acted in this Act”). 

Clause 14, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 15. 

*THne ArcuBbisnor or CANTER- 
BURY said, he was inclined to think the 
noble and learned Lord’s Amendment 
which he had courteously postponed to his 
own was animprovement upon it. Thedif- 
ference was between “ held under the same 
title” and “being in the same parish.” 
The former did not appear to be 
necessary at all, and it was sufficient 
and important to recognise property 
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in the same parish not held under the 
same title. The noble and learned Lord’s 
Amendment seemed to be an ingenious 
and desirable change. 
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Amendment moved, 

In page 6, line 36, leave out from (* heredita- 
ments *’) to the end of subsection (2) and insert 
(“and sold or mortgaged therewith, nor to the 
mortgage of any right of patronage held under 
the same title asany hereditaments in the same 
parish, and mortgaged therewith ”).—(The 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury.) 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE would like 

to have an opportunity of conferring 
with the most rev. Prelate upon a 
still further improvement of it. There 
was really no use in mortgaging a living, 
because the mortgagee cannot appoint. If 
there is a power of sale he cannot avail 
himself in that way. But then sale 
would be stopped under this Act, and, 
therefore, with only one exception 
that he knew of, the word “mort- 
gage” was inapplicable: that was the 
case of an advowson appendant to 
a manor being sold by the owner 
himself. That required “dealing with, 
and it was the only case in which it was 
possible under this Bill to mortgage a 
living with any effeet at all. All 
livings founded by owners of estates 
were not held under the same title, 
because the patronage was only made 
over to them by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. They were people 
who would be entitled to consideration 
more than anybody else. However, a 
Conference would probably take place 
before the next stage of the Bill, and 
the matter could be dealt with afterwards. 
*Tue Eart or SELBORNE was 
surprised at the noble and learned Lord 
saying a mortgagee could not sell. He 
should have thought a mortgagee in pos- 
session with a power of sale in his deed 
could do sO, 


*Lorp GRIMTHORPE 


law books say the contrary. 


said, all the 


*Thre Arecubisnore or CANTER- 
BURY was willing to withdraw the 
Amendment. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE said, as the 
most rey. Prelate thought this Amend- 
ment a little better than his own, they 
had better put his in provisionally at 
least. 


The Archbishon of Canterbury 
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Amendment moved, 


In Sub-section (2), line 36, to leave out from 
second (“or”’) to (* hereditaments") in line 38, 
both inclusive, and insert (“or belonging to the 
owner of not less than one hundred acres of 
land in the parish where the church is, and not 
sold or mortgaged separately therefrom.”)— 
(The Lord Grimthorpe.) 


Amendment agreed to. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said that Lord Westbury’s Act of 1863 
had produced up to the present time 
about £300,000, a great part of which 
had arisen, not from advowsons, but from 
accumulations, because, as their Lord- 
ships were aware, when an advowson 
was sold the then incumbent only re- 
ceived half the interest of the purchase 
money. The.other half went to the 
fund, and was afterwards distributed 
among poorer livings. He hoped the 
most rev. Prelate would accept this 
clause, because it would do no harm. It 
was entirely permissive, and left every- 
thing to the discretion of the Bishops. 
There was no obligation upon them to 
put the clause in motion, but he saw no 
other remedy for the recent complaints of 
the great poverty in the Church. He 
had taken three sees, St. Albans, Ely, 
and Norwich in the Eastern Counties, 
and he found there were as many as 13] 
poor benefices in the patronage of those 
three Bishops. Of these, 23 were of 
the gross value of £300 a year. That 
was brought down at present rates to 
£225, and £25 would not be sufficient to 
pay the rates and taxes; so that those 
livings must be under £200 a vear. Of 
livings at less than £200 a year there 
were 14, and of under £100 a year there 
were perhaps more. In other parts of 
England the same complaint existed ; 
but he had taken the Eastern Counties 
because they had suffered most, He had 
proposed this some years ago to their 
Lordships, but some diffic culty” was raised 
at that time on the score of the responsi- 
bility of the right rev. Bench ; but he 
would ask them to remember that this 
was the same principle as that which 
underlay the law of patronage. There 
was no difference between this and the 
old patronage created some hundred 
years ago. 


Amendment moved, 

After Sub-section (3) add as a new Sub- 
section—* It shall be lawful for the archbishops 
and bishops, if they should think fit, to sell the 
advowsons of poor benefices in their gift for the 
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augmentation thereof in accordance with the 
provisions of the Lord Chancellor’s Augmenta- 
tion Act, 1863.°— (The Lord Stanley of 
Alderley). 

*Tue Bisnor or LONDON hoped the 
Committee would not accept this proposal. 
For himself, he heartily concurred with 
the Lord Chancellor, when the Bill was 
real a second time, in saying it was not 
altogether satisfactory, because it did not 
go further in the way of stopping these 
sales altogether. It was not thought 
right to go further, because in present 
circumstances it was not clear how these 
sales could be stopped without doing 
injustice. To those facts mentioned, 
however, should be added the number of 
saleable benefices. It seemed to him 
the most inconsistent thing possible for 
Parliament to do, and he hoped they 
would not accept the Amendment. 

*Eart FORTESCUE did not agree in 
the desirability of change in the patronage 
of livings. Though some instances of 
very bad exercise of the power of patron- 
age in the case of private individuals 
might be found, yet, on the whole, the 
lay patronage of the country had at least 
been as well exercised as that of public 
patrons, and a good deal better than that 
of any Government. Not, he was happy 
to feel, because the First Lords of the 
Treasury, and still less the Lord Chan- 
eellors, had been for a long while at 
all indifferent about the spiritual welfare 
of the parishes of which they had to 
administer the patronage, but because the 


pressure of their arduous and most 
responsible work as Cabinet Ministers in 
both cases, and in that of the Lord 


Chaneellor as the highest Judge in the 
land rendered it inconsistent 
with their yet more important duties to 
make as careful and minute an examina- 
tion of the qualifications of clergymen 
recommended to them as most private 
patrons had leisure for. Formerly, during 
a very long period, Bishops and Ministers 
of the Crown had been equally opposed 
to that school of divines who had sutfered 
from neglect, but who had done excellent 
work in obseurity and poverty, At the 
present time tithes had fallen off by 25 
per an and in 


besides, 


the 
case of arable glebes the loss was even 
greater, that great difficulty was 
experienced in filling up many of the 


cent. on average, 


so 


small livings, or “starvings” as they 
ought rather to be called. It was 


VOL. X. [rourrn series. ] 
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to ignore the substance of the question, 
and to be led by a mere name, to say that 
all transfers, not of next presentations, 
but of livings to the owners of estates 
comprising much of those parishes were 
undesirable. He did not see why the 
opportunity should not taken to 
augment these miserable starvings by 
selling scme of them to persons who, 
for different reasons, might be willing, 
provided the patronage was vested in 
them and their heirs, to augment their 
value appreciably. 


*Tue Earr SELBORNE #§ said, 
there was no doubt a great difference 
between what were called sales under the 
Act of 1863 and the ordinary transfers 
of livings. That Act made the transfer 
of patronage conditional upon an augmen- 
tation of the living, which no ordinary 
purehaser who aimed at passing the 
living through the market would ever 
think of doing. He thought, however, that 
the House should not entertain this pro- 
position. It would require the greatest 
possible consideration, and should be done 
upon its own policy, and by a Bill ex- 
pressly framed for that purpose, if it 
were thought right to do it at all. 


be 


OF 


Amendment negatived. 


Amendment moved, at the end of the 
Clause, to add as a separate Sub-Section, 
* Nothing in this Act shall apply to any 
of Her Majesty’s chapels royal.”—/( The 
Lord Bishop of London. ) 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause 15, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 16. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE said, that a 
clergyman had intimated to him that 
these words were unknown in any present 
legislation. Ile did not himself know 
whether that was the case or not. Unless 
he were informed that it was a recognised 
term it was plainly not right to have it 
in here. 

Amendment 


out (“new 
Grimthorpe. } 


moved, in line 3, leave 
vicarage ”).—( The Lord 


*Tuet Bisnor or LONDON said, it 
was certainly a recognised term. 
*Lorp GRIMTHORPE : 
as far as he could ascertain. 
2C 


Not by law, 
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*Tur Eart or SELBORNE said, it 
was not always easy to be sure about 
verbal questions, but he thought by Lord 
Blandford’s Act a certain class of incum- 
bents of district parishes were made 
vicars; but he did not recollect that 
there was anything in it which made 
their cures vicarages. Presumably that 
was the reason why this expression had 
been introduced. He agreed that the 
term was new, and what was new was 
not always recommended ; but, on the 
other hand, he was not absolutely certain 
that a question might not be raised, and 
it was an object to avoid raising ques- 
tions as much as to solve them. If that 
could be made certain at a further stage, 
he suggested it should be done. 


*Lorp GRIMTHORPE thought there 
was no risk whatever. In the transfer 
of perpetual cures the title only was 
affected ; they remained perpetual cures, 
and they therefore took care of them- 
selves. But he was tolerably certain 
Lord Blandford’s Act did not recognise 
anything like the term “ new vicarage.” 
However, he would look into this, among 
other things, before the Report stage. 


Appeals ( Forma 





Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


*Lorp GRIMTHORPE did not think 
the word “ preachership” ought to stand 
alone in the Bill as it did. Take the case of 
Lincoln’s Inn Chapel. Certainly in some 
senses that was a public chapel; it was 
consecrated. ‘The other Inns of Court 
stood on a somewhat different footing, 
Gray's Inn being perhaps most like it. 
But there ought not to be two powers in 
existence to deprive a man of his preacher- 
ship, into which he could be re-instated 
by his patrons immediately afterwards. 
Therefore, he proposel the addition of 
these words, which he thought spoke for 
themselves. 

Amendment moved, in line 7, after 
(“ preachership”) to insert (“ the holder 
of which is not appointed and removeable 
by some governing body or corporation 
or boly of trustees”).—(The Lord 
Grimthorpe.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Tue Bisnop or SALISBURY 
wished to bring under the operation of 
the Bill a curious benefice in the Diocese 
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of Salisbury—Laverstock—which was 
held in a sort of commonalty by the 
priest-vicars of the Cathedral, and he 
believed there were likely others of the 
same kind. It was not presentative, and 
it: ought to be made so, and, therefore, 
he would like to insert after “ donatives ” 
words to that effect. 


Amendment moved, after (“ preacher- 
ship”) to insert (“or to the priest-viears 
or minor canons of any cathedral or 
ehurch.”)—( The Lord Bishop of Salis- 
bury.) 

Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment moved, in page 7, after 
line 26, insert— 

“ The expression ‘ public patron’ means any 
of the following, that is to say, Her Majesty in 
right of her Crown or of the Duchy of Lancaster 
or otherwise, the Duke of Cornwall, the Lord 
Chancellor, any archbishop or bishop, any 
chapter or cathedral body, any university or 
college, any body of governors or trustees of a 
college, school, hospital, or charity, and any 
person or body of persons entitled to acquire 
and hold in a corporate capacity rights of 
patronage." —(The Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment moved, after line 30, 
insert ; the word (“ presentee ”) includes a 
person collated to a benefice ; line 31, 
after (“admission ”) insert (“to a bene- 
fice.”")—(The Lord Archbishop of 


Canterbury.) 
Amendment agreed to. 
Verbal Amendment. 
Clause 16, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 17 agreed to. 


Bill re-committed to the Standing 
Committee, and to be printed as amended 
(No. 46.) 


OFFICIAL LIQUIDATORS (IRELAND) BILL 


[H.L. ] 


A Bill to provide for the appointment of 
official liquidators and receivers in Ireland— 
Was presented by the Lord Acton ; read 1*; to 
be printed ; and to be read 2* on Friday next. 
(No, 43.) 


APPEALS (FORMA PAUPERTS) BILL [H.L.] 
A Bill to amend the Appellate Jurisdiction 
Act, 1876, so far as regards appeals in forma 
pauperis—Was presented by the Lord Chan- 
cellor ; read 1*; and to be printed. (No, 44.) 
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TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 2) BILL [#.1.] 
Commons Amendments considered 
(according to order), and agreed to. 
House adjourned at five minutes past 
Seven o'clock, to Thursday next, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 21st March 1895. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
BRIGHTON AND ROTTINGDEAN SEA- 
SHORE ELECTRIC RAILWAY BILL.— 

(By Order). 
SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. LODER (Brighton): I do not 
know whether there is any Representative 
of the Board of Trade here, but I think 
we are entitled to ask why the Bill is 
opposed. There is no opposition to the 
Bill in the borough. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): I 
understand it is not opposed at all. 

Mr. LODER: The President of the 
Board of Trade has put down a Motion 
against it. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 


Gentleman is not here. 
Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and 
mitted. 


com- 


QUESTIONS. 
VALUE OF THE RUPEE. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer what steps, 
if any, the Government propose to take 
to prevent a further fall in the value 
of the rupee, in view of the serious 
losses to the Indian Government, amount- 
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ing, at the present price of the rupee, to 
something like £9,000,000 to £10,000,000 
sterling per annum, producing a very 
serious reduction in the value of the 
salaries of Civil servants and the pay of 
officers and soldiers of the British Army, 
more particularly where they have to 
remit to their families resident in England; 
aud whether it is not possible, by charg- 
ing a seigniorage on all silver shipped to 
India or by a temporary shutting down of 
Indian mints, to gradually raise the value 
of the rupee 


*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GeorGe 
Russe_t, North Beds.) : The whole 


question is under reference to a Com- 
mittee presided over by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, which, it is hoped, will before long 
submit a Report to the Secretary of State 
for India. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON: I 
do not know whether the hon. Member 
ean tell me what is in the mind of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Excheyuer—whether he has any idea 
of increasing the standard of the rupee, 
thereby solving the difficulty we all desire 
to see solved 7 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL : I believe this 
question has not yet come before the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer. It is still 
under the consideration of the Currency 
Committee. 


RAILWAY RATEs. 

Sir JAMES WHITEHEAD 
(Leicester) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether he is 
aware that the reduced rates at owners’ 
risk, set out by the Great Northern and 
other Railway Companies in the supple- 
mentary lists recently issued, are from 
74 to 10 per cent, in excess of the re- 
duced rates at owners’ risk contained in 
the Railway Clearing House Classifi- 
cation Book prior to lst January; and 
whether there are any provisions in the 
Railway Rates and Charges Contirmation 
Acts, 1891 and 1892, which necessitated 
the alteration ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munvetta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): I have received a com- 
munication from the General Manager of 
the Great Norihern Railway which fully 
answers the question of my hon. Friend, 
which I think I ought to read to the 
House— 


2C2 








United States 


“The Railway Companies’ Association, 
King’s Cross Station, London, N., 
March 18. 

Sir,—With reference toyour letter of the 17th 
inst., calling my attention to Sir James White- 
head’s question, I have to inform you that Sir 
James Whitehead’s question does not apply to 
the present position, but to a supplementary 
list which is cancelled by the undertaking re- 
cently given to the President. 

The allowances made by the companies in 
1892, in consideration of owners’ risk, &c., will 
be substantially re-established, they being in- 
cluded in the undertaking above referred to. 

The work is being pressed forward as quickly 
as possible, and the reduced rates will be put 
into operation without delay. 
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It will be necessary to modify many millions 
of rates, and time must be afforded to complete 
the work. 

I am, Xc., 
H, OAKLEY. 

Sir Courtenay Boyle, K.C.B., Railway Depart- 

ment, Board of Trade, 8.W.” 
I hope hon. Members will be patient 
with the Railway Companies and will 
give them time to deal with matters. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS AND THE HOME 
RULE BILL. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
use of National School No, 2, Derry- 
noose, County Armagh, for a meeting 
against the Home Rule Bill is regarded 
by the Board as permissible, since the 
recent Resolution of the House of 
Commons respecting State-aided school 
buildings ; whether he is aware that the 
Protestant rector acted as president and 
the schoolmaster secretary to the meet- 
ing; and whether patrons and masters 
in other parts of Ireland are free to use 
their schools for meetings held in favour 
of the Bill ? 

*Tnue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Moriry, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne) : The Commissioners of Na- 
tional Education inform me that having 
made inquiries they learn that no political 
meeting has been held in the school re- 


ferred to. There was a meeting of the 


select Vestry held in the reetory, but it 
is denied that the teacher was present. 
The Commissioners do not, under any 
circumstances, sanction the use of National 
Schools for political meetings. 


Mr. Mundella 
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TROWBRIDGE BARRACKS, 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid) for Mr. Lone (Liverpool, West 
Derby): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether it is the intention 
of the War Office to send any other 
troops to occupy the barracks at Trow- 
bridge, or whether they are to be left 
empty; and, if so, whether he would 
entertain an application from the locality 
for the use of the barracks for other pur- 
poses 7 

"Tne SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camppe rt - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &e.): It is not yet decided 
whether these barracks will be used for 
troops. 


THE YEOMANRY. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (for Mr. 
Lone): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether any decision has 
been arrived at with regard to the 
Yeomanry regiments whose maximum 
strength has been fixed at three squad- 
rons ; and whether he is prepared to give 
them a year’s grace in order to see if 
they can keep and maintain four squad- 
rons ; and, if so, whether he will permit 
them to retain au extra troop sergeant 
major for the said 12 months ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have every desire to make some con- 
cession in this direction, if possible ; but 
it must depend on the extent to which 
the other contemplated reductions are 
‘arried out. 


UNITED STATES RECIPROCITY 
TREATIES. 

CoLtoneEL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Under Seeretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if the attention of Her Majesty's 
Government has been actively directed 
to the faet that the United States have 
already concluded, under Clause 3 of the 
M‘Kinley Tariff, 12 Reciprocity Treaties, 
securing for 2,000 classes of American 
goods in markets which have heretofore 
taken a large proportion of British ex- 
ports either a remission of the whole 
duty or an abatement of 25 per cent. on 
the import charges levied upon British 
goods, and that the result has already 
been an inerease in the American trade 
with those markets, amounting to nearly 
155,000,000 dollars in 1892 compared to 
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1888 ; and if any steps are being taken, 
having regard to the falling trade and 
the growing dearth of industrial employ- 
ment in the United Kingdom, to conclude 
similar Reciprocity Treaties, or, at least, 
to meet in a friendly spirit the overtures 
of Canada and other British Colonies for 
preferential trading arrangements with 
the Mother Country ? 

*Tnhe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : The attention of Her Majesty's 
Government has been actively directed 
to this fact. It is impossible to discuss 
the whole subject in a reply to a ques- 
tion, but the hon. Member will find some 
valuable information in the Foreign 
Office Report No. 277, Miscellaneous 
Series. The Government do not con- 
sider that a policy of preferential duties 
will increase the volume of trade or the 
amount of industrial employment in this 
country. 


CRIME IN LEITRIM. 
Mr. TULLY (Leitrim,S.) : [beg toask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 


tenant of Ireland whether his attention | 


has been called to the faet that the 
County of Leitrim is at present in a 


crimeless state ; whether the Reports, on | 


whieh Lord Chief Justice O’Brien at the 
Winter Assizes at Sligo, and Mr. Justice 
Andrews at the Spring <Assizes in 
Leitrim, based their Charges to the Grand 
Juries, were supplied by the County In- 


spector of the Royal Irish Constabulary, | 


who is a non-resident in Leitrim: and 
what steps will be taken to compel this 
County Inspector to reside in the County 
of Leitrim ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I regret to say 
that the County Leitrim cannot be re- 
garded as being free from crime at pre- 
sent. The Return of offences in Sligo 
presented to the Lord Chief Justice at 
the late Winter Assizes was prepared in 
the ordinary way by the County Inspec- 
tor who, however, was unable from ill- 
ness to personally present it to the 
Judge. With regard to the question of 
the residence of the County Inspector of 
Leitrim, it is true he resides, geographi- 
eally, outside that county ; but his resi- 
dence is only a little more thar a mile 
distant from Carrick-on-Shannon, his 
county headquarters, and as no incon- 
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1 venience is caused thereby, it is not pro- 
posed to take any action in the direction 


suggested. 


REPAIR OF ROADS IN LONDONDERRY. 

Mr. M*GILLIGAN (Fermanagh, §.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) how many 
miles of public roads in County London- 
derry are out of contract and remain un- 
contracted for at the Summer Assizes, 
11892; (2) is he aware that contractors 
refuse to keep such roads in repair, 
although the prices charged for their 
|maintenance is from 10 to 15 per cent. 
higher, according to the county surveyor’s 
statement, than has been the case for the 
past 10 years ; (3) is he aware that the 
sum of £1,374 Is. 9d. of the money to be 
passed to the contractors at the Spring 
| Assizes for said county was, by the 
directions of the county surveyor, re- 
| presented by the grand jury: (4) willhe 
explain what legal authority has the 
igrand jury or county surveyor to re- 
| present the said money ; (5) is there an 
Act of Parliament for dealing with con- 
tractors who fail to properly carry out 
their contracts for keeping roads in 
repair; and, if there is, does the 
county surveyor for the said county avail 
himself of the provisions of the Act in 
all cases; if not, can he assign any 
sufficient reason for not doing so; (6) 
does the county surveyor receive the full 
amount of money levied for the keeping 
| in repair of those roads which are in his 
}own hands ; (7) and does he supply the 
full quantity of metal mentioned in the 
presentment for these roads ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: My reply to the 
various paragraphs of the question is 
(1) 230 miles; of these 173 were put 
into the hands of the county surveyor, 
the rest being unimportant. (2) From 
10 to 15 per cent. was allowed in addition 
to former prices, and in most of these 
cases tenders were taken. (3) A sum of 
£489 17s.10d. only was re-presented, and 
by the grand jury, not the county 
surveyor, This sum was the value of 
the work unexecuted by the contractors, 
1 (4) It has been decided under the 6th 
land 7th William IV., cap. 116, Section 
145, that money in the hands of the 
treasurer unappropriated by reason of the 
contractor’s default may be re-presented 
by the grand jury, and applied by the 
treasurer on the certificate of county 
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surveyor to other works. (5) The 
Grand Jury Act of 1836, and the Amend- 
ing Act of 1856, provide remedies in the 
ease of defaulting contractors. I am 
informed that the county surveyor has 
endeavoured to avail himself of these 
remedies. (6.) No; payment is made 
through the treasurer. (7) It depends 
on the state of the road, and money not 
expended for this purpose is re-preseuted. 


TITHES. 

Mr JOHNSON-FERGUSON 
(Leicester, Loughborough): I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, in the case of land let under 
lease or agreement since the passing of 
* The Tithes Act, 1891,” in accordance 
with which the landlord now pays the 
tithe and the same is ineluded in the 
amount of the rent, in assessing the 
annual value for the purpose of the 
Income Tax, Schedule A, a deduction is 
to be made equal to the tithes now paid 
by the landlord ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : 
The passing of the Tithes Act, 1891, 
does not affect the amount of the assess- 
ment under Sehedule A of the Income 
Tax Acts. The full annual value, in- 
elusive of tithe, is the measure of the 
charge on owners of lands, under that 
Schedule, unless the tithe-owner elects to 
be directly assessecl under Section 32 of 
the Income Tax Act of 1853, in which 
ease there is a deduction of the Tithe 
Rent Charge on the assessment of the 
owner of the land under Schedule A. 


THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
RAILWAY. 

Masor DARWIN § (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether he is 
aware that the Metropolitan District 
Railway Company has for years habitually 
charged fares in excess of its legal 
maxima for journeys between the Mansion 
House and Earl’s Court Stations, and 
between other intermediate stations : and, 
if so, what steps he proposes to take in 
the matter ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Representations 
have been made to me on behalf of the 
Metropolitan District Railway Company 
to the effect that they do not admit that 
they are charging, or that they have at 
any time charged, fares in excess of their 


Mr. J. Morley 
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legal powers. The whole question will 
come before the Committee in connection 
with the pending Bill of the Company, 
when the questions at issue can be fully 
gone into, and the rights of the several 
parties concerned can be determined. 


THE CASE OF JAMES M‘GRITH. 

Mr. MACFARLANE § (Argyll): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade if his attention has been called 
toa serious accident to a man, named 
James M‘Grith, who was run over on the 
11th inst. at Dalmally station level cross- 
ing, and has since died of the injuries 
received ; whether it is a fact that there 
is no light at this crossing, which is the 
only access from the station to the main 
road ; and whether this poor man, with 
one leg severed below the knee and one 
arm below the shoulder, was in this con- 
dition sent by train to the Poor House 
at Oban, instead of being treated in the 
station or in the hotel adjacent ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I have been in 
communication with the Caledonian Rail- 
way Company in regard ‘o the accident 
in question, Which oceurred at Loch Awe 
Station and not Dalmally. I am in- 
formed that there is no light immediately 
opposite the crossing, but there is a lamp 
between the crossing and the station 
platform about 25 yards from the crossing, 
This lamp was not lighted on the night 
of the aecident owing to the stormy 
nature of the weather. After the acei- 
dent the unfortunate man was carefully 
conveyed by the stationmaster to a 
comforiable waiting-room, and placed on 
a mattress in front of the fire, and two 
doctors were sent for, They remained 
in attendance night and day until the 
man was in a condition to be removed to 
the hospital at Oban, which is the only 
one in the district. The doctor in charge 
there reports that the medical men who 
first visited the case did all they could 
do to arrest hemorrhage and prevent 
collapse. I shall be glad to show the 
hon. Member the Report which I have 
re ceived. 


THE IRISH CONSTABULARY FUND. 

Mr. PATRICK MHUGH. (Leitrim, 
N.): L beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
the subseribers to the Constabulary 
Foree Fund have made repeated applica- 
tions to have the Fund wound up and 
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distributed ; and will he see that the 
request of the subscribers is acceded to 
by the responsible authorities in 
Ireland ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I understand that 
application has been made to wind up 
the Fund ; but on the geueral question I 
am afraid I cannot add anything to what 
I said yesterday or on Thursday last. 


AND SPARKBROOK 
FACTORIES. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if he will 
state the amount of which the land, 
buildings, and machinery at Enfield stand 
in the books of the factory, and whether 
he will give similar information with 
regard to the Sparkbrook Factory ; and 
whether interest on such amounts is 
charged in calculating the cost of the 
rifles manufactured at each of the two 
factories 7? 

Mr. WOODALL: According to the 
latest account rendered, land, buildings, 
and machinery at Enfield stood for 
£200,702, and at Sparkbrook at £87,883. 
Interest is not charged in calculating the 
cost of the rifles manufactured in the 


ENFIELD 


factories. 


THE NEWBATTLE COLLIERY ACCIDENT. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON ( Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether he 
will lay upon the Table the Report of 
Her Majesty’s Inspector of Mines on the 
accident which took place at Newbattle 
Collieries on the 20th January, 1893, 
whereby Jolin Neesam, a workman, was 
killed, so that the working men and their 
representatives may have the fullest in- 
formation for their protection ? 

Tuze SECRETARY or STATE 
rok THE HOME DEPARTMENT 
(Mr. Asquitu, Fife, E.): The Report 
of the Inspector does not indicate any 
breach of the Act. It is a contidential 
document prepared for the information of 
the Secretary of State alone, and it would 
be a departure from practice and create a 
very undesirable precedent, if I were to 
lay it upon the Table. 


CANAL RATES. 
Sir JAMES WHITEHEAD (Lei- 
cester): I beg te ask the President of 
the Board of Trade if he can 
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state when it is intended to introduce 
Provisional Order Bills for the confirma- 
tion of the Board of Trade’s proposed 
tolls, charges, and conditions in regard to 
five of the canals, Schedules relating to 
which were dealt with at the recent 
Board of Trade Inquiry ; and whether it 
is the intention of the Board of Trade to 
make any alterations in the draft 
Schedules published by them, prior to 
introducing the Provisional Order Bills 
into Parliament ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: I hope to intro- 
duce the Provisional Order Confirmation 
Bills in respect of the five canals already 
dealt with by the Board of Trade at an 
sarly date after Easter. Since the pro- 
mulgation of the draft Schedules referred 
to by my hon, Friend various amend- 
ments have been pressed upon the Board 
of Trade, both on behalf of the Railway 
Companies and the traders, and some of 
these will be embodied in the Provisional 
Orders. 


CHARGE OF OBSTRUCTING THE 
FOOTPATH, 

Mr. BURNIE (Swansea, Town): I beg 
to defer the following question in order 
that further investigation may be made,and 
I hope that investigation will be strict 
aud ecareful:—To ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, with 
respect to the arrest of three men 
(William Howell, William Bird, and 
Robert Burns), in Albemarle Street on 
Friday, 17th March ; their being marched 
through the streets to Vine Street Police 
Station by three policemen and there 
charged with obstructing the footpath ; 
then marched to Marlborough Street 
Police Court, where the Magistrate dis- 
missed them without any fine; was it 
legal to so arrest the men; is he aware 
that one of them (at least) was in the 
road when arrested ; had the fact that they 
were carrying boards headed “ Tailors’ 
Strike” anything to do with the arrest ; 
was there any ground for the statement 
made by one of the men before the Magis- 
trate that the arrest was prompted by 
some tailoring establishment in the 
locality ; and can he state how long since 
were any sandwich-board men previously 
so arrested in that locality for obstructing 
the footpath, and what boards were they 
carrying ? 








Colonel Saunderson 


THE TARIFF RETURNS. 

Mr. GODSON (Kidderminster): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether, in view of the repeated 
applications for information on the sub- 
ject made to his Department, he is able to 
give this House some idea of the date at 
which the fresh Tariff Return, in con- 
tinuation of No. 376 of 1890, will be 
issued 7 

Mr. MUNDELLA: They cannot be 
ready for two or three months to come, 
but we are pressing them forward as 
much as possible. 
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BOYCOTTING Mr. WHITBREAD. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been called to a letter which appeared in 
The Evening News and Post of 12th 
instant, signed H. A. Gray, and which 
called upon his (Mr. Gray’s) fellow- 
traders to boycott Mr. S. Whitbread and 
his son because of their action on the 
Local Veto Bill now before this House ; 
and what steps, if any, do the Home 
Office intend to take in the matter 7 

Mr. ASQUITH: My attention has 
been called by the question to the letter 
referred to. It appears to be a public 
declaration by the writer of his intention 
to cease to deal with Messrs. Whitbread 
and Company, and an invitation to others 
to follow the same course. I am _ not 
aware that such a statement constitutes 
any breach of any law, and in any ease I 
think the firm in question are well able 
to take care of themselves. 

Mr. FLYNN: In view of the fact 
that, in consequence of less aggravated 
utterances, editors and printers of news- 
papers have been prosecuted in Ireland, 
will the right hon. Gentleman prosecute 
those inciting to boycotting in Eng- 
land ? 

[No answer was given. ] 


ACCIDENTS TO PLATELAYERS. 

Mr. CHANNING § (Northampton, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether his attention 
has been called to the fatal accident to 
two platelayers on the South Western 
Railway, near West Moors, on Wednes- 
day, 8th March, during a thick fog ; 
whether the South Western Railway 
Company have put into operation the re- 
vised rules for the protection of plate- 
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layers recommended by the Clearing 
House Committee after Major Marindin’s 
Report on the Syston accident; and 
whether the Board of Trade will order 
an inquiry into the circumstances of this 
fatality ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The usual Re- 
turn required from the Company has 
been rendered, and also the Coroner's 
Return, in which a verdict of “accidental 
death ” appears, but no recommendation 
was made by the jury. The Company 
have put into operation the revised rules 
referred to; and, having regard to the 
result of the Coroner's inquest, I do not 
think any good purpose could be an- 
swered by an inquiry. 


EXECUTION OF THE CONVICT 
MANNING. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether he is aware that the conviet 
Manning was executed at Gloucester 
County Gaol on the 16th instant in full 
view of a newly-dug grave whieh had 
been prepared for the reception of his 
body ; and, if so, whether he will make 
any representation to the authorities of 
the gaol with a view of preventing such 
a thing occurring again at executions at 
Gloucester and elsewhere 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am satisfied by 
the Report which I have received from 
the Governor of the prison, and by a 
letter from the foreman of the jury, that 
it was impossible for Manning to see 
the grave. If my hon. Friend desires 
it I should be very glad to show him the 
Report. 


COLONEL SAUNDERSON AND HOME 
RULE. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether his attention has been 
called to a report in The Times of a 
speech delivered by the Member for 
North Armagh on 15th March at an 
Orange and Unionist demonstration held 
in Hope Hall, Liverpool, from which it 
appears that he announced his intention 
of resisting “ Home Rule,” if necessary, 
by foree, and expressed his belief that 
the British Army would refuse to act 
against Ulster loyalists ; and whether, 
in view of the fact that the Member for 
North Armagh is Colonel of the Fourth 
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Battalion of Irish Fusiliers, it is intended 
to take any action in. respect to these 
observations ? 

Mr. M*CARTAN : Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that nobody in Ulster 
believes for a moment that under any 
circumstances will the hon, and gallant 
Gentleman resist by foree ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I should be sorry to answer any question 
for the whole of Ulster. I had not read 
the speech referred to until my attention 
was called to it by my hon. Friend’s 
question. As is indicated by my hon. 
Friend, the hon. Member for North 
Armagli has two existences—he is the 
colonel of a regiment of Irish Militia, and 
he is also an Irish Member and an active 
if not “excited” politician. It was 
solely in the second capacity that he 
made this speech. My hon, Friend will 
agree with me that we have long ago 
learned in this House to gauge the value 
of the exaggerated language sometimes 
employed by the hon, and gallant Mem- 
ber, and I hardly think that special 
notice need be taken of this particular 
ebullition. 


PERJURY IN THE BIRMINGHAM 
COUNTY COURT. 

Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been called to a statement by Judge 
Chalmers that the perjury committed by 
witnesses in the Birmingham County 
Court exceeds anything he ever expe- 
rienced in India: and whether he can 
take steps to deal with the matter, either 
by recommending the institution of 
criminal proceedings or by any other 
method? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am in communi- 
cation with the learned Judge, and will 
consider the matter when I have received 
his reply. 


IDENTIFICATION OF FOREIGN 
PRODUCTS. 

CotoxeL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade if the 
Select Committee promised by the Go- 
vernment to consider the various pro- 
posals for establishing means for the 
identification of Foreign meat, cheese, 
fruit, and other agricultural produce from 
that raised by British and Irish rural 
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labours wil! also inquire into the great 
and increasing necessity of establishing 
analogous means of identifying foreign 
cutlery, glass, and other manufactures 
from that produced within the United 
Kingdom ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or true BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garver, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): I do not think 
it would be either convenient or desirable 
that the investigations of the proposed 


Committee should be extended in the 
manner suggested. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 


Trade agrees with me in that view. 


KIDNAPPING BRITISH SATLORS. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8S.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he is able 
to state the result of the trial of the men 
of the Coast Seamen’s Union of the 
United States, for kidnapping five sailors 
of the Belfast steamship Bamwnmore, at 


Nanaimo, British Columbia, on 18th 
January ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. 


Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : The 
leaders of the men of the Coast Seamen’s 
Union of the United States who kid- 
napped five sailors of the Belfast steamship 
Rawnmore, at Nanaimo, British Columbia, 
on January 18th, have been tried at 
Nanaimo, and three of them have been 
convicted and sentenced to terms of im- 
prisonment varying from one to three 
years, 


PROTESTANTS AT A CATHOLIC 
SCHOOL. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Edueation if 
he will explain on what grounds 11 
children in Birkdale, children of Pro- 
testant parents, are being sent to the 
Ainsdale Roman Catholic School against 
the wishes of their parents by order of 
the Education Department ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York., W.R., 
Rotherham): I have already stated in 
reply to the question addressed to me 
with regard to this case by the hon. 
Member for Leicester, on the 17th inst., 
the Elementary Education Acts make no 
distinction between Roman Catholic and 
other schools, so long as they are public 
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elementary schools, and it is not possible 
under the law as it stands to compel the 
provision of further school accommoda- 
tion in a district where the provision 
male by existing public elementary 
schools is already sufficient. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Are we to under- 
stand that under the Free Edueation 
Act as now administered Protestant 
children may be compelled to go to 
Roman Catholic schools, and Roman 
Catholic children to Protestant schools ? 

Mr. ACLAND: That is not a ques- 
tion of the Free Edneation Act. That 
Act does not alter the general law. 
The general law remains as it was be- 
fore: 


SCHOOLS AT NORTON CANES. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education whether he has 
received an application for the opening of 
an additional school at Norton Canes, 
Staffordshire ; whether Article 80 pro- 
hibits the opening of unnecessary schools; 
whether the population being 2,280, the 
existing accommodation being 424, and 
further accommodation for 54 more 
children being nearly completed, the 
supply of 478 places is considerably 
higher than the Government requirements 
demand ? 

Mr. ACLAND: Article 80 of the 
Code (which, as regards districts undera 
School Board, puts in foree the pro- 
visions of Section 98 of the Act of 1870) 
provides that no school which is unneces- 
sary shall receive Parliamentary grants. 
Application was recently made to the 


Department for the recognition of a new | 


school at Norton Canes. After very full 
and careful inquiry it appeared that 
school accommodation was required in 


the district for 478 children. The | 


existing school has accommodation for 
447, and when enlarged will accommodate 
501. But the population is increasing, 
and the School Board for the district 
supported the application of the new 
school. In these circumstances the 
Department, following the general 
practice in similar cases, which was econ- 
firmed by a decision of the late Govern- 
ment in IS90, have allowed the new 
school to be placed on the Annual Grant 
list. 


Mr, Acland 
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COMMUNICATION WITH LIGHTHOUSES, 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) : 1 beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether, inasmuch 
as the recommendations unanimously 
endorsed by the Commissioners as a 
means of saving life at sea involvea 
very small estimated cost, the Government 
inteud without any further delay to carry 
out the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission upon electrical communica- 
tion with lighthouses and lightships made 
in December last ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I informed the 
right hon. Gentleman a few days ago 
that a Committee had been appointed to 
consider and report on the best means of 
carrying out the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission. I am advised that 
they have now the whole matter under 
consideration, and will report soon after 
| Easter. I can assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that no unnecessary delay 
will take place. 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER : Is it the 
ease that a letter addressed by the 
Treasury to the Board of Trade practically 
refusing to carry out the bulk of their 
recommendations has been communicated 
to the Commissioners ; and, if so, will the 
right hon. Gentleman lay it on the Table 
of the House ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No, I cannot lay 
itonthe Table. It is one of several 
communications and is a Departmental 
letter. 


FIREMEN OF THE ROYAL NAVAL 
RESERVE. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
| (Liverpool, Kirkdale) : I beg to ask the 
| Secretary to the Admiralty whether he 
can now state when the new Regulations 
| in regard to the firemen of the Royal 
Naval Reserve will come into operation ; 
and whether he will lay a copy upon the 
|Table of the House, with a view to its 


being placed in the hands of Members ? 


Tue CIVIL LORD or _ THE 
|}ADMIRALTY (Mr. E. Roperrson, 
Dundee): The final draft of the new 
Regulations is now under the considera- 
tion of the Board of Admiralty. I shall 
be glad to forward the Regulations to the 
hon. Member when issued, should he so 
desire it, but the detailed Regulations 
have not hitherto been presented to Par- 
liament. 
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CLERKS IN SCOTCH PRISONS. 

Mr. ALEXANDER CROSS (Glas- 
gow, Camlachie): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether the 
Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury have 
approved of the recommendations of the 
Secretary for Scotland in the case of the 
clerks in the Seotch Prisons ; and, if not, 
when an intimation of the concessions 
proposed to be made may be expected ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissertr, Oldham) : 
I understand that a letter is being sent 
to-day from the Treasury to the Secre- 
tary for Scotland expressing a general 
concurrence in his proposals. 


TELEGRAPHISTS’ GRIEVANCES. 
Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy, &e.) : I 


beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is aware that there are clerks 
employed at the Central Telegraph 


Office with over 11 years’ good service 
on the permanent establishment in 
receipt of 34s. per week ; can he explain 
why, notwithstanding that the position 
held by these clerks has been defined as 
in number of 
others have promoted from the 
temporary staff to the second class of 
the permanent establishment on salaries 
in advance of those enjoyed by per- 
manent establishment clerks with equal 


- their class,” a 


been 


senior 


service, and also higher than those 
received by the senior telegraphists 
referred to; and can he hold out any 


hope that a searching inquiry will take 
place into the present condition of things 
in the second elass ? 

*Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): The 
facts are not exactly as stated in the 
first paragraph. 
graphists with 11 years’ service in receipt 
of £90 and over who are on their way 


There are some tele- 


to the maximum of their class—namely, 
£110. 


question 2 comparison is made between 


In the second paragraph of the 


the telegraphists in question, who entered 
the service as learners from the school 
of instruction, and men who entered the 
service as highly-skilled telegraphists, 
with years’ previous practical experi- 
ence, and it evident that any such 
comparison is fallacious. Under these 


Is 


for inquiry. 
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THE COMPANIES (WINDING-UP) ACT. 
Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 


beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade when the First Annual Report, 
which should be issued in accordance 
with “The Companies (Winding-up) 
Act, 1890,” will be issued ; and whether 
he can explain the cause of the delay 
which has arisen in preparing and print- 
ing it? 

Mr. MUNDELLA I hope the 
Report referred to will be issued before 
Easter or immediately after. The delay 
has been oceasioned in determining cer- 
tain points of difficulty that arose. 


OFFICIAL CHEMISTS AT SOMERSET 
HOUSE. 

Mr. EGERTON (Cheshire, Knuts- 
ford): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether Dr. Bell and 
Mr. Bannister, the chief and assistant 
chemists at House, have re- 
signed; whether it is true that the post 
of chief chemist at Somerset House has 
been offered to Professor W. Noel 
Hartley, and what his qualification is 
as an analytical chemist ; and whether 
he will, before filling up the appoint- 
ment, consider the advisability of ap- 


Somerset 


pointing a person who has had practical 
experience in analytical chemistry ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I think it 
a pity that hon. Members, before putting 
questions of this kind, do not take some 
pains to ascertain the facts, The answer 
to the question isthis. Neither Dr. Bell 
nor Mr. Bannister has resigned, and the 
post referred to has not been offered to 
Professor Hartley. 

Mr. EGERTON : I desire toask you, 
Mr. Speaker, whether, when one 
statement in the publie P 
competent for a Member to ask a public 
official whether or not it is correct ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER : I have always 
my utmost to discourage the practice of 
statements 


is 


sees a 
ress, it 1s not 


done 


asking questions based on 


that appear in the public Press. It is 
desirable that hon. Members should 
undertake the responsibility for the 


questions thus put. 


KEW GARDENS, 
Mr. HANBURY (for Sir 
Temr ie, Surrey, Kingston) : 


Ricuarp 
I beg to 


whether he will consider favourably 
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the opening of the Royal Gardens at 
Kew during the hours of the forenoon ? 
Tur FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevrs, Brad- 
ford, Central): I am afraid I can only 
refer the hon. Baronet to the reply 
which I gave on this subject to a question 
by the hon. Member for North Longford 
7th ultimo, wherein I explained 





on the 27 
the circumstances which had led the 
Government to decide that they would 
not be justified in incurring the expense 
of an earlier opening of Kew Gardens. 


ARREARS DUE TO THE IRISH NATIONAL 
TEACHERS, 

Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will 
take steps to have the arrears due to the 
[rish National Teachers paid to them 
before Easter ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: Every effort is 
being made to press forward the payments 
in question. 


UGANDA. 

CoLtoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs if he can state 
approximately how many Catholics were 
killed and wounded in the civil war in 
Uganda, and also if the British com- 
missioned officers were present and took 
part in the engagements when the 
Catholies were killed ; and what was the 
estimated value of the buildings and 
stores belonging to the Catholic Party 
which were destroyed or burned ? 

*Sir E. GREY: We have no informa- 
tion on the subject to communicate 
beyond that contained in Captain Lugard’s 
Report, which has already been given to 
the House. 

CotoneL NOLAN : Thatis adubious 
answer. It may be that the hon. Baronet 
has information and refuses to give it, or 
that he has no information. 

Sir E. GREY: I am not aware of 
any information that I could give. We 
had no Representative in Uganda at that 

“time. 

‘\ Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): In view 
of the suffering and loss which have been 
inflicted upon Catholics in Uganda, I 
wish toask whether we may confidently 
take it as the desire of the Government 
that there shall be complete religious 
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toleration in that country, as far as Great 
Britain is concerned ? 

Sir E. GREY : It is the desire of the 
Government to secure complete religious 
toleration and equality of treatment in 
Uganda, and the Commissionerin Uganda 
will use every effort in his power to 
secure those objects. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: Are those not 
exactly the principles of the Orange 
organisation 7 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask 
whether the hon. Gentleman will con- 
sider the advisability of adding the hon, 
Member for South Belfast to the staff of 
Sir Gerald Portal ? 

[ No answers were given. } 

Coroner NOLAN: I beg to ask 
whether any European or American 
country, in addition to Germany, has 
agreed to Uganda being included within 
the British sphere of influence ? 

*Sir E. GREY : Italy ha: also recog- 
nised this sphere of influence, and there 
is no risk of a conflict of claims as re- 
gards Uganda with any other Power. 


THE LAW OFFICERS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Attorney General whether the 
increased scale of fees payable to the 
Law Officers under the new Treasury 
Minute will entail any increased costs to 
unsuccessful private litigants in eases in 
which the Crown is plaintiff or defendant ; 
and whether there is any class of busi- 
ness (other than that done for special 
Departments of the State) in whieh the 
Attorney or Solicitor General is engaged 
virtute officii ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or THE 
TREASURY (Mr. W. E. GLapstone, 
Edinburgh, Midlothian) : This question 
has already been answered by my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 


THE REGISTRATION BILL AND 
IRELAND. 

Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT (Dub- 
lin Co. S.): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether the pro- 
posed Registration Bill is to be made 
applicable to Ireland by the addition of 
supplementary clauses, or whether a 
separate Bill for Ireland will be intro- 
duced ; and whether, in either event, the 
supplementary clauses or the separate 
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Bill will be laid upon the Table and 
circulated among Members before the 
Debate upon the Second Reading of the 
English Registration Bill ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It is in- 
tended to make proposals for extending 
the Bill to Ireland, but no such proposal 
can be made before the Committee stage. 
THE WELSH LAND TENURE COM- 

MISSION. 

Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, &c.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, under the proceedings of the 
Commission on Land Tenure in Wales, 
the employment of counsel with power 
of cross-examination will be authorised ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That is 
not a matter in which the Government 
have any power or title to interfere. It 
is a matter for the judgment and regula- 
tion of the Commission itself. Hearing 
counsel before Commissions is a common 
proceeding, but I understand that in the 
particular case in 1889, on the Welsh 
Sunday Closing Bill, the Commission 
refused to allow counsel to examine 
witnesses either on what is called the 
“liquor” or the temperance side. 

THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE, 

Mr. HANBURY (for Sir R. Trupve, 
Surrey, Kingston): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether 
he is aware that during each of 
the last four years three days or 
more have been allowed for dis- 
cussion of the Vote on Account ; what 
time, if any, will be available if the Vote 
is postponed till Monday the 27th; and 
whether be will reconsider his decision, 
and set the Vote down for Thursday or 
Friday ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
question is totally inaccurate in its state- 
ment of facts. It is not the fact that 
the Vote on Account has occupied the 
time mentioned. Iam not in a position 
to make any change in the announce- 
ment already made, further ihan is con- 
nected with the arrangements made by 
the Government, so far as they depend 
on the Government, for the regulation 
of business. I may state, however, that 
to-day we propose to introduce the Bill 
known as the Parish Councils Bill, 
and after that Order stands the 
Report of Supply and the introduction 
of the Ways and Means _ Bill, 
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which; unless we obtain them at the 
Morning Sitting, it will be necessary, 
with aview to compliance with the pro- 
visions of the law, to take in the even- 
ing. Perhaps that may be avoided. 
On Wednesday it will be necessary to 
take a stage in the Ways and Means 
Bill, which will be placed as the first 
Order, to avoid any risk of failure. On 
Thursday will be taken the continuance 
of the Debate upon the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, and after that measure 
will come the introduction, if time per- 
mits, of the Bill for shortening the 
duration of Parliaments from seven years 


to five. On Friday we shall take the 
Registration Bii! for England at 2 


o'clock, and afterwards the Registration 
sill for Scotland. In ease these Bills 
should net be disposed of on Friday it will 
be necessary to prosecute themon Monday. 
If they should be finished on Friday we 
shall then on Monday take the Vote on 
Account. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George's, 
Hanover Square) : May I ask whether, on 
the occasion of Morning Sittings being 
asked for, the right hon. Gentleman did 
not enter into an engagement that 
Morning Sittings should only be applied 
to financial business, to the introduction 
of Bills, and to the Second Reading of 
the Employers’ Liability Bill 7 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No, Sir, 
I made a sort of overture to that effect 
across the Table to the Opposition, that 
we were ready to enter into an engage- 


ment of that kind, but it was not 
aceepted. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I know that my 
right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
Opposition is distinetly under the im- 
pression that a direct statement was 
made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. ft am = sure that the right 


hon. Gentleman would not wish to force 
the House if there has been such a 
statement even in the spirit, if not the 
letter, and I wish to know whether 
under these circumstances the right hon. 
Gentleman will reconsider the question 
as to the advisability of taking t 
Second Reading of the Registration Bj 
Mr W. EL. GLADSTONE 
appears to me that my right hon, Fijiad 
is under an entire misconception. he. 
overtures I made were with a view toa 
pacific arrangement of the case before 
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the House. The pacific arrangement, 
however, was declined, and the Opposi- 
tion voted against the proposal. 
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THE FAIR WAGES RESOLUTION, 

CoLtonEL HOWARD VINCENT: I 
wish to ask you, Mr. Speaker, as a 
matter of practice, whether the Resolution 
agreed tounanimously by the House on the 
13th of February, 1891, as to fair wages 
and contracts is binding on this Parlia- 
ment and on the present Executive 
Government ? Some doubt has been ex- 
pressed on the point. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : It is very difficult 
for me to lay down the exact bearing of 
a Resolution of this House. There are 
no penalties attaching to the infraction 
of that Resolution. The question is one 
for the House to decide. 

CoLtoxneEL HOWARD VINCENT: 
Then it would be desirable to move the 
Resolution again in this Parliament ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Mem- 


ber thinks that will add to its foree. 


MOTIONS. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow ter, Wolverhampton, E.): Mr. 
Speaker, I have to move for leave to 
bring in a Bill to make further provision 
for Local Government in England and 
Wales, and in so doing I must recall to 
the House some of the circumstances 
connected with the introduction and 
progress of the Local Government Bill 
of 1888. Hon. Gentlemen who were 
Members of the last Parliameat will 
recollect that that Bill as originally 
introduced was much more comprehensive 
in its character and much larger in its 
powers than the Bill which eventually 
passed into an Act. Yet my right hon. 
Predecessor, in bringing in that Bill, 
frankly admitted that it did not eover 
the whole area of Local Government. 
In the speech in which he introduced the 
measure, he said— 

“The Government would have been glad 
to have proposed a reconstruction of parochial 


organisation, and reform in the system of valua- 
tion, in order to make it more simple and more 
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and he added— 


“ That if he had not dealt with these questions 
in the Bill it was not because the Government 
did not fully recognise their importance, but 
because they felt the absolute necessity of 
keeping their Bill within reasonable limits.” 
That Bill contained a very large pro- 
vision for the constitution of District 
Councils. But owing to Parliamentary 
pressure, or, perhaps, to pressure of time, 
the Government found it necessary to 
omit those clauses. Those hon. Members 
who were present when the Government 
announced that intention will, however, 
recollect that they admitted—and I will 
quote the words—a paramount obligation 
to introduce the Bill in the next Session 
of Parliament. That was in 1888, and 
we are now in 1893. I am not recalling 
that pledge or the omission to keep it by 
way either of complaint or criticism. I 
know the pressure that the late Govern- 
ment had in other matters, aud I am_ not 
disposed to find fault with them because 
they were unable to complete their 
scheme of Local Government. But the 
bringing in of that Bill in the original 
form, and the promises—the distinct 
promises—which were made by the Go- 
vernment when that Bill was attenuated, 
formed a distinct pledge to the House 
and the country, that no further delay, 
if possible, should take place in com- 
pleting the re-construction of our 
system of Local Government. I think, 
therefore, the present Government are 
not open to the censure which has been 
rather freely cast upon them of intro- 
ducing a sort of harum-scarum Bill for 
which there is no necessity or demand, 
and which is supposed to serve some 
political purpose. This Bill is intro- 
duced in fulfilment of pledges given by 
the late Government ; and the present 
Government would have been guilty of 
a serious neglect of duty if they had 
allowed this Session to pass by without 
submitting a scheme of Local Govern- 
ment. Some years ago a high authority 
now sitting in this House said that there 
was no labyrinth so intricate as that of 
our local laws. I will in a sentence or 
two tell the House of some of the 
extraordinary anomalies under which we 
live, so far as our local administration 
is concerned? The inhabitant of a 
borough lives in a fourfold area for the 
purposes of Locai Government — he 
lives in a borough, a parish, a union, and 





uniform ;” 
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a county. None of these is coter- 
minous, unless by accident, with any 
other. Different parts of a borough may 
be in different parishes and in different 
unions. He is, or may be, governed by 
no less than six Authorities—the Council, 
the Vestry, the Burial Board, the School 
Board, the Guardians, and the Quarter 
Sessions. The inhabitant of a Local 
Board district lives in four kinds of 
distriets—the Local Board district, the 
Parish, the Union, and the County. He 
also is, or may be, under six govern- 
ments, and most of these Authorities or 
districts may be different for inhabitants 
of different parts of the same Local 
Board district. The inhabitant of a rural 
parish lives in a parish, a union, and 
a county, probably a highway district ; he 
is, or may be, governed by a Vestry, a 
School Board, a Burial Board, a Highway 
Board, a Board of Guardians, and the 
Justices. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Carnarvon (Mr. W. Rathbone) once 
stated inthis House that, in the place where 
he lived, there were no less than 35 
different Local Authorities. I can give 
the House some statistics as to the state 


of things now existing. The Local 
Government areas into which England 


and Wales are divided may be enumerated 
as follows : 62 counties, 302 Municipal 
Boroughs, 31 Improvement Act Districts, 
688 Loeal Government Districts, S74 
Rural Sanitary Districts,58 Port Sanitary 
Districts, 2,302 School Board Districts, 
362. Highway Districts (comprising 
about 8,00C Highway Parishes, 6,477 


Highway Parishes (not included in 
Urban or Highway Districts), 1,052 
Burial Board Districts, 648 Poor 
Law Unions, 13,775  Eeclesiastical 


Parishes, and nearly 15,000 Civil Parishes, 
The total number of Authorities which 
tax the English ratepayers is between 
28,000 and 29,000, Not only are we 
exposed to this multiplicity of authority 
and this confusion of rating power, but 
the qualification, tenure, and mode of 
election of members of these Authorities 
differ in different cases. For Town 
Councillors the only qualification is 
practically that the man to be elected is 
an elector—that is, household suffrage 
pure and simple. In the case of 
Guardians the qualification has been 
a rating qualification, ranging from 
£10 to £40. The Government last 
autumn decided, in the due and proper 
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exercisé of their statutory authority, to 
make a uniform qualification of £5. As 
nearly every act of the Government in 
the Recess has formed the subject of 
criticism and debate in this House, and 
as no allusion has been made, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, to the reduction of this 
qualitication, I think we may take it that 
it has met with practically the unanimous 
approval of the House of Commons. 
When I come to the ease of Local 
Boards, I find that the qualification isa 
rating of £15 where the population is 
under 20,000, and of £30 where it is over 
20,000. Real or personal property with- 
out rating is available, provided the 
amount be £500 or £1,000 according to 
the population. For Burial Boards rate- 
payers are qualified. For Highway 
Boards (Waywardens) the qualification 
isreal estate of £10 value or personal 
estate of £100 value, or occupation of 
premises of £20 rateable value. In the 
case of Lighting Inspectors, the qualifi- 
cation is being rated at not less than 
£15. Overseers must be substantial 
householders, For School Boards, 
where, if any qualification be needed, it 
ought to be the higher on account of the 
duties the members have to discharge, 
no qualification whatever is required. As 
to the method of election: A Town 
Council is elected by ballot, and one man 
one vote ; Local Boards by voting papers 
left at the houses of voters, and collected 
in about three days, plural voting; 
Boards of Guardians, by voting papers 
left at the houses of voters, and collected 
on the following day, plural voting ; 
Burial Boards, Highway Boards (Way- 
wardens), Lighting Inspectors, by show 
of hands, and open poll, if demanded, in- 
volving plural voting; Overseers are 
appointed by Justices; School Boards 
are elected by ballot, with the cumulative 
vote. Then as to the scale of voting: 
Town Councils are elected by occupiers, 
one vote for each candidate up to the 
number to be elected ; Local Boards by 
owners, one vote to six votes, according 
to rating, up to £250, and by ratepayers 
on the same scale ; persons can vote in 
both capacities, and, therefore, when 
rated up to £250 can have 12 votes ; 
Boards of Guardians by owners and rates 
payers respectively, according to the 
same scale as Local Boards; Burial 
Boards, Highway Boards (Waywardens), 
and Lighting Inspectors by rated inhabi- 
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tants, with from one to six votes, aecord- 
ing to assessment; School Boards by 
ratepayers giving as many votes as there 
are candidates, which may all be given 
to one candidate or distributed as the 
voter pleases. With regard to the tenure 
of office : Town Councillors are triennial, 
one-third retiring each year; Local 
Boards are triennial, one-third, retiring 
each year; Boards of Guardians are 
annual generally, but in many cases 
triennial, with either one-third retiring 
each year or all retiring together ; High- 
way Boards (Waywardens) are annual ; 
Lighting Inspectors are triennial, one- 
third retiring each year; Overseers are 
annual; Burial Boards triennial, one- 
third retiring each year; School Boards 
triennial, all retiring together. Such a 
state of things justifies what was said by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Goschen) some 22 years ago. The right 
hon. Gentleman said— 


Local Government of 





“The truth, Sir, is that we have a chaos as 
regards authorities, a chaos as regards rates, and 
a worse chaos than all as regards areas. And 
not only that, but every different form of 
election which it is possible to conceive is 
applied to the various Local Authorities who 
administer these various rates in these various 
areas. It is a curious fact that, while we might 
expect to find not identical, yet, at all events, 
very similar, principles governing the election 
of Guardians, the election of Local Boards, the 
election of highway surveyors and overseers, 
and the election of other Local and Parochial 
Authorities, yet in all these cases a different 
form of election actually prevails. In some 
instances you have an election by plurality 
of votes, in others by single votes ; in some 
instances you have an election by owners and 
occupiers, in others by occupiers only; and 
where you have a plurality of votes the scale 
varies, there being, for example, one scale for 
the election of Guardians and another for the 
election of highway surveyors.” 

But what is the cause of all this con- 
fusion ? It is the legislation of this 
House which has created — special 
authorities and special distriets for special 
purposes, but in doing so has not pro- 
eeeded on a uniform or a symmetrical 
system. And at what a cost has this 
system been created! We have multi- 
plied officials, we have divided and con- 
fused jurisdictions, we have diminished 
the authority and impaired the efficieney 
of the various Governing Bodies. Our 
Local Government system has been 
extravagant in the time which is oceupied 
in its administration, extravagant in the 
men needed to administer its affairs, and 
extravagant in the cost of that adminis- 
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tration. I should be the last to deny 
that the Act of 1888 was a great step 
in advance. The Opposition of that 
time frankly admitted from the first 
day the Bill was brought in down to its 
Third Reading the statesmanlike lines 
on which the Bill was drawn ; and 
although they differed in many respects 
from the policy of its authors, and 
succeeded in introducing some great im- 
provements in it, no Member of the 
Opposition hesitated to weleome the 
-xtension of Local Government to our 
counties under that great Act. We 
think the time has arrived to develop 
and enlarge, if not to complete, the 
work then accomplished. The first 
question we have to diseuss is this: 
what is to be our primary area, what 
the unit of our Local Government ? In 
dealing with this question we must re- 
member that there is an essential dis- 
tinction between urban and rural districts. 
The conditions of the two differ in their 
requirements, in the uumber of their 
population, in the massing of that popu- 
lation in limited spaces in the one case, 
and in its spreading over large distriets 
in the other case, and in their necessary 
expenditure and available income. In 
our urban districts, according to the last 
statistics, the average population to the 
square mile was 4,000, while in the rural 
districts it was 158. To a great extent 
the machinery of urban government has 
already been organised, at all events, so 
far as our large towns and cities are 
concerned, and except in one or two 
points, there is very little room for im- 
provement. Those great Municipalities are 
doing, in my opinion, the best work ever 
done by Municipalities in this or any 
other country ; the people are contented 
with them, and, therefore, as far as 
this Bill is concerned, the Municipalities 
are left alone. I therefore come to 
deal with the question exclusively as it 
relates to rural districts. Are we to 
create a new area, or are we to utilise 
an existing area; and, if so, what 
is that area to he? Very high 
authorities on Local Government differ 
on this point. What I may _ per- 
haps call the doctrinaire school have 
advocated forming a new area totally 
irrespective of what has been done in the 
past, and of all the machinery and 
institutions now at work. Whatever 
may be the opinion theoretically, | 
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think both sides of the House will agree 
as to the undesirability of creating a new 
area except in the last resort. Our two 
great areas are the parish and the union. 
The parish is an ancient institution in- 
fluenced by local sentiment and invested 
with local interest. It represents the old 
township, or rather, a group of the old 
townships. It is the oldest aggregation 
in this country of men for the purposes 
of self-government and local administra- 
tion, and many difficulties would arise if 
we were to disregard the parish in any 
scheme for rural reform which might be 
set up. On the other hand, very high 
authorities who have written on the 
question of Local Government are strongly 
in favour of the union. The union was 
formed for a specific purpose 60 or 70 
years ago, and it seems to me, looking at 
it as a matter of history, that the idea 
which those who formed the unions 
had in view was the grouping together 
of certain areas round a market town, 
which would be convenient for the 
Guardians to attend. There was a 
disregard of every other local considera- 
tion, and one of the great impedi- 
ments in dealing thoroughly with this 
question of Local Government, and in 
selecting the area, was the crossing by 
the union of the counties in so large a 
number of cases, The union has its 
advantages. It has its complete organiza- 
tion with a large area of administration, 
and for all administrative purposes in 
which the expense is likely to be large you 
wantalarge area. You cannot havea small 
area, which is a costly area, and there 
are many points in which it is desirable to 
have an area which will bear a sufficient 
range both of taxation and expenditure. 
The Government propose to take both 
the parish and the union. We shall 
follow the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
in taking the parish as the primary unit 
of local administration in rural districts, 
and we skall propose to re-constitute it 
entirely, Let me explain the meaning of 
the word “ parish ” as far as local adminis- 
tration is concerned. We have in this 
country upwards of 13,000 ecclesiastical 
parishes, upwards of 14,000 civil or Poor 
Law parishes, and upwards of 14,000 high- 
way parishes, which in many cases are not 
identical with either of the other two 
areas. So far as this Bill is concerned, 
I think we shall dispose of the highway 
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parish altogether. I must, however, draw 
attention to the distinction between the 
ecclesiastical and the civil parish. The 
civil parish—and this the Legislature 
has declared to be the true test of a 
parish—is a district or area for which a 
separate poor rate is or can be made, or 
for which a separate Overseer is or can 
be appointed. The ecclesiastical parish 
was once identical with the civil 
parish ; but now, according to the last 
Return presented to Parliament, out of 
15,000 civil parishes, not more than 
10,000 had the same boundaries as the 
ecclesiastical parishes. Therefore, the 
terms by no means represent the same 
area or the same population, or, in many 
cases, the same interests. How has 
this great discrepancy arisen? It has 
arisen partly from the Chureh side, and 
partly from the Parliamentary side. The 
Church, under powers given to it by 
the numerous Church Building Acts, has 
divided large and populous districts into 
ecclesiastical parishes, these being created 
solely for ecclesiastical purposes, not 
affecting the civil parish. On the other 
hand, the Legislature, at least 200 years 
ago, took a large number of outlying 
townships of large parishes which had 
long acquired the right of appointing 
their own Overseers and of being 
separately rated, and regarded them as 
civil parishes. ‘That was chiefly done in 
the North of England, and I find that the 
Poor Law parishes which are townships, 
or parts of ecclesiastical parishes, chiefly 
in Yorkshire, Northumberland, Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire, and Durham, amount to. 
upwards of 5,000. Therefore, the House 
will not be surprised to find that there 
is a great discrepancy in the exact 
boundaries of these two great divisions. 
But for the purposes of this Bill and of 
all legislation for many years past, we 
deal exclusively with the civil parish, 
the parish which Parliament devised 
and has defined. Well, what is the 
organization of the parish ? The parish 
simple is organized into its Vestry and has 
its Overseers, and I take it that those two 
institutions practically represent what 
the parish is and does. The Vestry is, 
I believe, the technical term for the rate- 
payers of the parish assembled in Vestry. 
The clergyman is entitled to preside, and 
questions are settled by show of hands. 
If a poll is taken the system of voting is 
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plural, the voters having from one to six 
votes, according to rating, and the female 
ratepayer can vote. There are also select 
Vestries in certain parishes, which are 
practically Parish Councils. The functions 
of the Vestry are mainly the management 
of the parish property and parish 
charities, and the adoption and working 
of certain specific Acts. Now is this 
organization, and are these officers 
working satisfactorily to the present 
day ? I venture to think the Vestries and 
the officers of Vestries are decrepit sur- 
vivals of former days. They have the 
form but not the power of Local Govern- 
ment ; they do not possess the confidence 
of the rural population, and they are in 
the main useless and obstructive. They 
do not meet at convenient hours ; they 
do not transact business in the way that 
other Representative Bodies do, and, as 
far as any practical efficiency is con- 
cerned, I think their duties are practi- 
cally nil, Let me quote on this point 
an authority far better than mine, 
that of a gentleman from whom we 
differ in politics, but who certainly is a 
very high authority upon parochial 
government, and upon all the phases of 
the land question in our rural districts. 
I refer to Mr. George Brodrick, the 
present Warden of Merton College. He 
says— 

“It is impossible tosurvey county administra- 
tion in its entirety without being struck with 
the extraordinary absence cf self-government in 
rural communities. We are wont to look on 
Saxon times as barbarous, and on the feudal 
system as oppressive; but the simple truth is 
that nine-tenths of the population in an English 
country parish have at this moment not merely 
less share in local government than belongs to 
the French peasantsof the present day, but less 
than belonged to French peasants under the 
18th century Monarchy. . . . With all its 
advantages, the parochial system, as it exists in 
English country parishes, is singularly ill-calcu- 
lated to supply democratic training for self- 
government, or to promote the recognition of com- 
mon interests and mutual duties in village com- 
munities. The humblest member of a Presby- 
terian congregation, by virtue of his spiritual 
independence, is made to realise that he is a 
citizen, but the ordinary English farm labourer, 
accustomed to depend on the clergyman in 
spiritual matters, as he depends on the squire 
for his cottage, and the farmer for his wages, 
does not feel himself to be a citizen, and will 
not be made to feel it by the mere acquisition of 
a Parliamentary vote.” 


Before speaking of the first step 


in the re-constitution of the parish, I 
must tell the House the number of 
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parishes with which we have to deal. 
After deducting the urban and metro- 
politan parishes there are left, in round 
numbers, 13,000 rural parishes. Those 
Members who were in the last Parlia- 
ment will remember that the great 
objection to any re-organization of the 
parish always was the large number of 
parishes that have a small population, 
I hope that this Bill will deal with that 
objection to some extent. Speaking in 
round figures, there are over 6,000 rural 
parishes that have a population of less 
than 300; there are 2,500 between 300 
and 500; there are 2,300 between 500 
and 1,000; 1,200 between 1,000 and 
2,000; and 1,000 between 2,000 and 
5,000. ,Therefore, I think the House 
will see that it will be impossible to take 
a parish as a unit without any regard to 
its population. We must draw a line, 
and the line we propose to draw is at a 
population of 300, There is a precedent 
for that limit in the power of the Local 
Government Board to group parishes for 
the purpose of election of Guardians 
which is exercisable in the cases of 
parishes of less than 300 population. We 
are not going to leave the small parishes 
out in the cold, but hon. Members 
will understand that, as regards the or- 
ganization I am submitting to the House, 
I am dealing with parishes in rural 
districts which have a population of 300 
and over. We propose that there shall 
be constituted in every such parish a 
Parish Council. A rural parish is a 
parish in a rural sanitary district. If 
a parish is partly inan urban district and 
partly in a rural district, it will be 
automatically divided into two parishes, 
and the parish which is in the rural 
district will come under the Bill. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE 
(Gloucester, Forest of Dean) : Does that 
apply to urban districts ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No, I will 
explain subsequently how we deal with 
those. Whether a parish be a rural 
parish with a population of 300 or part 
of a rural parish possessing that popu- 
lation, the other part of which is in an 
urban district, it will form the area for the 
Parish Council. How are the Parish 
Councils to be elected? Who are to be 
the persons entitled to vote in the elec- 
tion of the Parish Council ; or, in 





other words, who are to be the people 
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who are to form the parish meeting 


Local Government of 


which will be really the electing 
Body ? The electors will be all the men 
and women who are registered as County 
Council electors, and every man who is 
registered as a Parliamentary elector. 
The Parish Council will consist of a Chair- 
man and Councillors, and the number of 
Councillors will be such as is fixed from 
time to time by the County Council, 
being not less than five and not more than 
15. If a poll be demanded, it will be 
taken by ballot, and there will be no 
plural voting. The Chairman will be 
elected by the Council itself. There are 
certain purposes for which the Chairman 
will preside over a parish meeting, and 
others for which the parish meeting will 
choose its own Chairman. A _ parish 
meeting is to be opened not earlier than 6 
and not later than $8 o'clock in the 
evening. This is to be fixed by Statute, 
so that no question shall arise on that 
point. The election will take place at a 
parish meeting in the first instance, and 
any elector will have the right to demand 
a poll. The Council will be elected an- 
nually in the month before the 15th April. 
Immediately after the election it will 
hold a meeting to elect a Chairman; and 
we make the holding of four meetings of 
the Parish Couacil in the year compulsory. 
We give the parochial electors the right 
to use, free of charge, for any parish 
meeting or meeting of the Parish Council 
at all reasonable times, any suitable room 
of a public elementary school receiving a 
grant out of moneys provided by Parlia- 
ment. In every rural parish the power 
and duty of appointing Overseers of 
the Poor and Assistant Overseers, and of 
filling up casual vacancies will be 
vested in the Parish Council. The 
House will understand that we draw a 
broad dividing line between civil and 
ecclesiastical matters. We do not touch 
the parish in its ecclesiastical aspect at 
all. We do not interfere with its 
ecclesiastical functions or powers, but as 
in all civil parishes Churchwardens are ex 
officio Overseers, we see no necessity that 
they should continue in that capacity in 
the future. We therefore provide that in 
rural parishes Churchwardens shall cease 
to be Overseers, and that an additional 
number in their place shall be appointed by 
the Parish Council. We propose that the 
parish meeting and the Parish Council 
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together shall take the place of the 
Vestry. There will be defined certain 
matters in which the Parish Council 
exclusively will act, certain matters in 
which the parish meeting exclusively 
will act, and certain matters on which 
the Parish Council will require to have 
the consent of the parish meeting. Sub- 
ject to these considerations we transfer to 
the Parish Council the appointment of 
the Overseers and the appointment of 
persons to be Overseers in lieu of Church- 
wardens. We transfer to them, in lieu of 
the Overseers, the holding of parish pro- 
perty ; the powers, duties, and liabilities 
of the Vestry, except as regards Church 
affairs and except powers which are speci- 
fically given to the parish meeting ; the 
powers and duties of Church wardens, ex- 
cept as respects to Church or ecclesiastical 
charities ; the powers and duties of Over- 
seers and Churchwardens as to rating 
appeals, and the provision of Vestry 
rooms, parochial offices, parish chests, 
fire engines, fire escapes, and all the 
various minutie which various Acts of 
Parliament have imposed or conferred 
upon Vestries and Overseers. We transfer 
the powers of Boards of Guardians as 
respects the sale of parish property. We 
also transfer to them the power of making 
representations with respect to allotments 
and the election of allotment managers, 
and, in fact, in the whole machinery of 
the Allotments Acts we substitute the 
Parish Council for the authorities therein 
mentioned, although we do not interfere 
with the power Parliament has given to 
a certain number of electors to take 
action of their own volition. Then 
there are certain of what draftsmen call 
adoptive Acts, dealing with lighting, 
watching, public improvements, baths, 
Public Libraries, and so on ; and we say 
that, where under existing Acts the con- 
sent or approval of the Vestry is required, 
the parish meeting shall be substituted 
for the Vestry. That meeting will have 
the power of adopting them, and the 
Parish Council will be the instrumentality 
by which they will be carried out. We 
give new powers to Parish Councils. We 
propose to confer on them power to pro- 
vide and acquire buildings for public 
offices, and meetings and other public 
purposes, and to acquire land for such 
buildings, for recreation grounds, and for 
public walks. The Parish Council 
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will have the power of utilising any 
supply of water within the parish. 
There are a great many parishes which 
cannot bear the cost of waterworks, 
which have no necessity for waterworks, 
but which have an adequate supply of 
water if there were anybody to iook after 
it, to keep it pure, and to see it properly 
distributed. There would, therefore, be 
great advantage in giving a Parish 
Council power to utilise a supply of 
water existing within the parish. There 
are also powers to deal with any pond, 
ditches, drains, stagnant water, and any 
matter likely to be _ prejudicial to 
health. We give the Parish Council 
power to acquire any right of way, ease- 
ment, or other right within or without 
the parish, the acquisition of which is 
beneficial to the parish ; power to accept 
and hold any gift of property for the 
benefit of the parish, and to execute any 
works or improvements incidental to such 
power. I may say in passing that it is, 
of course, the absolute statutory duty of 
the District Council, and we hope to 
make it more binding upon them, to see 
to the supply of water and to the sanitary 
requirements of every parish within their 
area. We do nothing to interfere with 
that, and these powers of the Parish 
Council are additional and cumulative. 
Then we deal with the question of the 
purchase of land. It is no good 
giving Parish Councils power to acquire 
land without giving them the in- 
strumentality of getting the land, and I 
think the House is pretty well convinced 
that, so far as allotments are concerned, 
there is need of at all events some further 
power in order to make effective that 
which is believed to be compulsory. As 
the law at present stands, if the Allot- 
ment Authority, which is the District 
Council, require land for the purposes of 
allotments, they are enabled to do so on 
presenting a petition to the County 
Council, which is the Local Authority, 
to put into force the compulsory clauses 
of the Lands Clauses Act. That order 
has to be confirmed by Parliament in the 
shape of a Provisioual Order. Practically 
that is a useless and costly power. What 
we propose is that if a Parish Council 
cannot acquire land by agreement, for 
any purpose for which they are authorised 
to acquire it, they may represent the case 
to the District Council, and the District 
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Council shall inquire into the representa- 
tion. If the District Council are satisfied 
that suitable land for the purpose of the. 
Parish Council or for the purpose of 
allotments, as the case may be, cannot be 
acquired on reasonable terms by voluntary 
agreement, and that the circumstances 
are such as to justify the District Council 
in proceeding, they shell petition the 
Local Government Board for an order for 
the compulsory purchase of the land, and 
after the order is made by the Local 
Government Board it is not to require 
any confirmation by Parliament. We 
shall not have the machinery of two 
arbitrators and an umpire, but the price 
will be settled by one arbitrator, and we 
insert what I fraukly admit is a novel 
proposal, though there is Irish sanction 
for it—we insert words enacting that 
in determining the amount to be 
paid as compensation the arbitrator 
shall not make any additicual allowance 
in respect of the purchase being compul- 
sory. Wego a little further. We give 
compulsory machinery not only to pur- 
chase, but to hire. Where land is pro- 
posed to be taken for allotments we are 
going to authorise the Parish Council to 
hire compulsorily any part of the land 
for a period not less than seven years. 
We protect—Section 3 of the Allotments 
Act of 1887 amply protects—the owners 
in respect of the compensation to be paid 
to them on the determination of the 
tenancy. If a District Council refuse 
to make the application to the Local 
Government Board for which the 
Parish Council ask them, then the 
Parish Council shall have a right to 
appeal to the County Council for that 
purpose. I have now arrived at that 
portion of the Bill when I shall 
be fairly asked, How are you 
going to meet the cost of all this ? 
We propose that the Parish Council 
shall be subject to certain limits. They 
are not to have boundless power of ex- 
penditure. It is to their advantage that 
they should have those limits, because the 
area over which their rating powers ex- 
tend will be necessarily limited,and because 
we propose that the larger expenditure 
for these local purposes shall continue in 
the future to be as it has been in the 
past, although I hope under very changed 
conditions, vested in the District Council. 
We restrict the Parish Council from in- 
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curring any loan or any expenditure 
which involves an annual rate exceeding 
ld. in the £1, unless these two con- 
ditions are complied with. First, they 
must have the consent of their con- 
stituency, the parish meeting; and, 
secondly, they must have the consent of 
the District Council, which represents for 
that purpose what we may call the 
central or larger authority—the district 
area of which they form part. Some- 
body may ask how are we to deal with a 
future year. The Parish Council may 
incur an expense which will bring the 
rate up to Id. in the £i. Are they 
to be precluded from further expense ? 
Certainly not. The Bill provides 
that any expense so consented to shall, 
unless the consent otherwise directs, be 
excluded from future consideration. I 
think the combined effect of these clauses 
will be to insure a wise economy, without 
unduly or unnecessarily interfering with 
the perfect freedom of the Local 
Authority. We restrict the Parish 
Councils from selling parish property 
without the consent of the Central 
Authority. We allow them to borrow 
with the eonsent of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for the purchase of land for 
buildings and for other permanent works, 
and we allow them to borrow either from 
the County or from the District Council. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley): May I ask whether 
the Parish Councils will be empowered 
to purchase land for small holdings as 
well as for allotments ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : The only part 
of the Bill which deals with the machinery 
of the Small Holdings Act is a provision 
relating to the allotment managers re- 
ferred to in Section 16 of that Act. For 
them we substitute two members of the 
Parish Council, but we give the Parish 
Council no power to acquire or sell land 
for the purpose of small holdings. The 
remarks I have made in regard to allot- 
ments are confined exclusively to pro- 
ceedings under the Allotments Acts. 
We propose to give the Parish Council 
power to apply to the District Councils 
to protect roads the closing of which 
is threatened. Coming to the holding 
of property, the Parish Council replaces 
the Churehwardens and Overseers as 
the legal holders of parish property, 
and it may also take over the trustee- 
ship of parochial charities with the ap- 
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proval of the Charity Commissioners. 
We propose that the District Council 
may delegate to the Parish Council any 
powers it may delegate to a Parochial 
Committee under the Public Health 
Acts; and where the District Council 
appoints a Parochial Committee, consist- 
ing partly of its own members and partly 
of other members, the other members 
must be members of the Parish Council. 
If the District Council does not do its 
duty and does not provide sufficient 
sewerage or water supply, then the 
Parish Council may complain to the 
County Council, and that Body may do 
the work at the cost of the locality. 
There is great need for that power, because 
Rural Sanitary Authorities—though I 
hope some change may take place— 
have not been quite so vigorous in the 
prosecution of sanitary reform as 
the Urban Authorities have been. 
The Parish Council may appoint one 
of their number to be clerk without 
pay, and if no one is willing so to act 
the Assistant Overseer is to be ap- 
pointed, and the performance of these 
duties is to be taken into account in Jes 
termining his salary. Where a parish is 
so large as to make a parish meeting im- 
practicable, we give power to the County 
Council to divide the parish into wards, 
and there shall be a separate election in 
each ward. In the case of small parishes 
with a population of less than 300 we 
provide that they are to be grouped with 
other parishes. The group must have a 
population of at least 300, and will elect 
for itself a Parish Council ; but each parish, 
no matter how small its population, is to 
be entitled to have a parish meeting. 
The parish meeting will annually choose 
a Chairman for the ensuing year, and all 
the powers exercisable by the Vestry, 
except those relating to the affairs of the 
Church, will be exercisable by the parish 
meeting. The provisions of the Bill 
with respect to the stopping of a public 
right of way are also to rest with the 
parish meeting. These parish meetings 
are to be in the evening. I think, on the 
whole, these are very ample powers we 
propose to give to the Parish Council. It 
may be said, Is there a necessity for 
them? We have had the poet’s picture 
and we have had the politician's picture 
of rural life in this country, After we 
have allowed for the exaggeration and 
colouring with which the imagination of 
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the one and the partisanship of the other 
have invested these pictures, I think we 
are bound to admit that the one tells us 
what might be and what ought to be but 
what is not, and the other tells us what 
ought to be and what can be. The 
Reports of my own Department with 
regard to the sanitary condition of scores 
of the rural parishes of this country 
disclose a state of things which is a 
discredit to our civilisation. And yet a 
Rural Authority has facilities which an 
Urban Authority has not. There area 
variety of conditions, such as crowded 
populations and unhealthy trades, attach- 
ing to a town involving an enormous 
expense to deal with them. None of 
these conditions are present in a rural 
district. What are the conditions of 
local government in a rural district ? 
You want the localities to be supplied 
with pure water ; you want the houses and 
roads properly drained ; you want the 
air uncontaminated and the dwellings fit 
for human habitation. For these pur- 
poses I venture to submit there is no 
authority better than the anthority of the 
people who themselves reside in the locali- 
ties. You cannot make these improve- 
ments by the exercise of mere authority. 
You have made the change in the great 
towns not by the act of the Central 
Government, but by the act of the Local 
Authorities, working on local lines and 
spending local money. No man can 
point to a single instance in which our 
municipal system has broken down. 
Look at our great towns what they 
were half a century ago and what 
they are to-day. What strides they 
have made forward ! No mancan look 
at the things going on in the towns 
without desiring that the same benefits 
should be conferred on all parts of the 
country. I know there is an idea abroad 
that the rural labourer is inferior to the 
artisan of the towns. [Cries of “No!"] 
I am glad to hear hen. Members deny 
that. I do not believe a word of it my- 
self. You say sometimes that appeals 
are made by us to their baser instincts in 
order to obtain their votes ; but you, at 
any rate, appeal to their nobler instincts. 
You tell them that they are citizens of 
a great Empire, and you ask them by 
their votes to prevent the disintegration 
of that Empire. Surely, if the rural 
labourer is capable of pronouncing an 
opinion on Imperial questions, he is 
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capable of pronouncing an opinion on 
rural questions. I do not suppose that 
these Parish Councils will not make 
mistakes. Many of us here heard of the 
aphorism of the late American Minister, 
that if a man never made a mistake he 
never made anything. Town Councils 
have made mistakes, County Councils 
have made mistakes, and there is another 
assembly I know of that has made mis- 
takes. Parish Councils will make mis- 
takes, Parish Councils will be extravagant, 
Parish Councils will possibly do foolish 
things—all that is inevitable to any 
system of popular government. But I 
am ready to run the risk of my rural 
friends making mistakes. I believe that, 
on the whole, they will doa great service 
not only to the locality in which they 
live, but the country of which they form 
a part. We may be asked, Are there any 
precedents for this delegation of large 
powers to Local Authorities ? Now, Sir, I 
will take precedents from two great 
countries only, both closely associated 
with ourselves, the one characterised by 
its complete centralisation, and the other, 
I may say, by its complete decentralisa- 
tion. I take, in the first instance, France. 
France, for purposes of local  go- 
vernment, is divided into 86 depart- 
ments ; the departments are sub-divided 
into arrondissements, and the arrondisse- 
ments, again, are sub-divided into 
communes. The total number of com- 
munes is 35,989—that is to say, rather 
more than double the number of English 
parishes, and three times the number of 
parishes on which we propose to confer 
the right of electing Parish Councils. 
The commune has a Corporate Body, with 
a maireand a Council; the members of 
the Council are elected for three years. 
The duties of the Body consist in assist- 
ing and to some extent controlling the 
maire, and in the management of the com- 
munal property and affairs. Among the 
functions allotted to the commune are 
the making and repair of roads, the 
enclosure and maintenance of burial 
grounds, elementary education, &c. The 
maire appoints most of the communal 
officials, and is empowered to make bye- 
laws on such subjects as the abatement 
of nuisances, and other matters relating to 
public health, the sale of provisions, the 
regulation of street traffic, the preserva- 
tion of order in publie places, and the 
control of theatres. The communes vary 
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immensely in size, but the only difference 
in constitution between a small and a 
large commune consists in the number 
of the members in the Council. This 
number varies from 10 to 36, according 
to the population. When the number of 
inhabitants is less than 500 the Council 
consists of 10, and when the number 
exceeds 60,000 the Council consists of 
36. But a nearer illustration to us is the 
illustration of America. You have three 
types of local government in America— 
(1) the first, characterised by its unit the 
town or the township, exists in thesix New 
England States; (2) the county is the unit 
inthe Southern States ; and (3) the mixed 
system, conbining features of the first 
and second, prevails in the Middle and 
North-Western States. The township 
of America is what in England would be 
called a hamlet. The population in the 
New England States, excluding cities, 
varies from 500 to 700. In some cases 
it falls below 200. It is governed by an 
assembly or towns meeting of qualified 
voters resident in the township, who meet 
at least once in the year. It chooses the 
select men, who are equivalent to our 
Overseers, the School Committee, and 
executive officers. It enacts bye-laws 
for the regulation of local affairs ; it 
passes accounts, votes, expenditure and 
taxation, deals with the schools and the 
aid to the poor, controls the highways, 
appoints supervisors, clerks assessors, 
collectors, Commissioners of Highways. 
The voting is by ballot. The constituency 
consists of every male citizen over 21 
who has resided in the State one 
year, inthe county three months, and in 
the township one month. A_ year’s 
residence, however, in the township is 
necessary for eligibility for office. In 
the Western States the same institutions 
prevail. The average population of a 
township in Ohio is about 1,000—a few 
as low as 500, and a very few as high as 
1,400. In Illinois the average is about 
900; in Minnesota 450, and in Iowa 
about 500. “These townships meetings,” 
as Jefferson said, “are the vital principles 
of their governments, and have proved 
themselves the wisest invention ever 
devised by the wit of man for the 
perfect exercise of self-government 
and for its preservation.” So far as 
our own country is concerned, there 
is one other authority I should like to 
quote—a living authority, a clergyman 
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who has had great experience of the Poor 
Law in this country, and is familiar with 
local life—I mean the well-known rector 
of Islip, Mr. Fowle. In a letter to The 
Times, on August 21, 1891, he says— 


“TI am absolutely certain that what the 
country labourers, and, indeed, country people 
generally, desire is restoration of that self- 
government of the villages of which by mere 
historic accidents they have been deprived. 
For, beyond doubt, there is a grievance, felt to 
be such, that seriously oppresses country life. 
Why, of all the people in the world, should the 
inhabitants of English villages be deprived of 
municipal life? So far as I know, the like 
condition of things exists nowhere in any 
civilized country. In France the communes— 
twice as numerous, by the way, as English 
parishes—enjoy municipal privileges. In the 
United States, where so many of the best 
traditions of old English life still survive, the 
system of townships is, by common consent, one 
of the most valuable and successful of their 
institutions.” 

These, Sir, are the grounds on which we. 
venture to recommend to the House the 
adoption of the principle and machinery 
of Parish Councils. I would now ask 
the House to consider for a moment the 
question of District Councils. Under our 
present system every part of the King- 
dom is either under an Urban or a 
Rural Sanitary Authority. The Urban 
Authority, as the House knows, consists 
ef Town Councils or of Improvement 
Commissioners or of Local Boards, and 
every part of a union not included in an 
urban district constitutes a rural 
sanitary district, with the Guardians 
acting as the Rural Sanitary Authority 
for the remainder of the popu. 
lation. There are 574 Rural Sanitary 
Authorities ; but before I come to the 
question of Sanitary Authorities, I have 
to say a word or two about the unions, 
So far as the towns are concerned, the 
course is very simple. We shall convert 
the Improvement Commissioners and 
Local Boards into Urban District 
Councils ; we shall abolish all plural 
voting ; we shall propose to abolish all 
qualifications, for we think the only 
qualification a man ought to possess is 
the confidence of his constituents ; and 
we propose to make women capable of 
serving on these District Councils. Then 
as regards rural districts, the union is 
the administrative area with which we 
have to deal. Except in 25 cases, in 
which, if I may use the expression, 
the union consists of a single parish, 
the union is an aggregation of 
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parishes. There are 648 unions alto- 
gether. There are 137 in two counties 
and 32 in three counties. The Guardians 
by whom the union is administered 
are elected or ex officio. The Local 
Government Board fixes the number of 
elected Guardians, but there is required 
to be one Guardian for every constituent 
parish. There is a property qualification 
’ and plural voting, and voting by proxy. 
We could not ask the House to continue 
the existing powers in, much less to 
confer new powers upon, an authority so 
constituted and so irresponsible. We 
therefore venture to submit that the 
safest and wisest way ‘is, before we pro- 
«eed to constitute the authorities in 
rural districts, and to define their 
‘duties, to grapple with the ques- 
tion of the Guardians at once if we are in 
any way to utilise the area of the union. 
We therefore propose to abolish, firstly, all 
ex officio or non-elective Guardians. We 
propose to abolish all qualifications for 
Guardians, and we propose that the 
electors of the Guardians shall be the 
same constituency as that I have men- 
tioned for the Parish Council—namely, 
the county electors and the Par- 
liamentary electors. We propose that 
there shall be no plural voting, no proxy 
voting, and no voting papers, but voting by 
Ballot and One Man One Vote. The Body 
so elected will hold office for three years, 
ove-third of the members retiring every 
year, thus securing a continuity of 
administration, and at the same time 
bring to bear on the Body at short 
intervals the judgment of public 
opinion. Having made the Guardians a 
popularly elected body, we do not propose 
to disturb the existing machinery. We 
take the Rural Sanitary Authority 
as it now exists, but elected and 
qualified under new conditions, and 
we continue that as the Rural Dis- 
trict Council. Therefore, the Rural 
District Council will be the old Rural 
‘Sanitary Authority altered, and, I think, 
very much improved. 

Sir J. DORINGTON (Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury) : Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether that Body will 
have the administration of the Poor 
Law ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Certainly. 
The Poor Law administration will re- 
main as it is with the Board of Guar- 
dians, but the Board of Guardians 
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elected on a new franchise and under new 
conditions and circumstances. 

Mr. J. COLLINGS: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman say whether the same 
method of election will be applied in the 
case of cities ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I have already 
said we do not touch the Town Council 
wherever it exists. 

Mr. J. COLLINGS: The Urban 
Guardians. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Certainly, we 
apply the same principle to the election 
of Guardians in London and every 
other urban district. Then we pro- 
pose to abolish ali separate Highway 
Authorities in rural districts and to 
travsfer the whole powers of the High- 
way Board or the highway parish to 
the Rural District Council. We give the 
District Councils powers with regard to 
rights of way, roadside wastes, licences of 
gangmasters ; licences of dealers in game, 
and other matters which are vested by 
various Acts of Parliament in Justices. We 
propose that the Chairman of the District 
Council shall be put in the same position 
as the Mayor of a borough, by virtue of his 
office, and become a Justice of the Peace 
for the county. I come now to the areas 
aud boundaries. At present we have 
rural sanitary districts, partly within 
and partly without the county, 
and we have parishes partly within and 
partly without rural sanitary districts. 
We have 174 rural sanitary districts 
and some 800 parishes so situate. We 
propose that every parish is to be within 
one county, that the district of every Dis- 
trict Council is to be within one county, 
and that the County Councils shall have 
the duty of readjusting the existing 
overlapping areas and divisions. We 
think the County Council far the best 
tribunal to undertake this duty. They 
understand the localities, and how the 
districts can best be divided. They are 
to have 12 months in which to 
discharge their duty ; and if at the end 
of that period they have not made this 
readjustment, it will devolve upon the 
Local Government Board to interfere 
and carry the matter out. Thus I hope 
we may before long arrive at some uni- 
formity in respect to areas. There 
are various other powers in the Bill, 
some of a transitory, some of a sup- 
plementary nature, and also a schedule 
detailing the course of procedure both of 
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ish meetings and of Parish Councils 
with which I need not trouble 
the House on the present occasion. 
When the Third Reading of the Local 
Government Bill of 1888 was agreed to, 
I ventured to say that it was the first 
volume of the great work of Local 
Government. We now ask the House to 
write the second volume. But you 
cannot complete the work, for there is a 
large subject still outside, and no scheme 
of Local Government in this country 
could ever be considered complete until 
it is grappled with—and that is the Local 
Government of the Metropolis. We 
have to deal with the unification of 
London, and the conflicting jurisdictions 
of London, and the creation in London 
of powerful and popular district authori- 
ties. With the experience of the last 
five years it is easily to be seen that some 
necessary amendments should also be 
made in respect of the working of the 
County Councils, and I think we shall 
have to adjust also some of the bearings 
on the various matters which I have 
mentioned to-day, so far as District 
Councils are concerned. Perhaps I 
may be allowed to call that the 
third and last volume. I am satisfied 
that the system of Local Government 
will not be complete until you have 
delegated to the County Councils the 
disposition of a vast number of matters 
which may appear to some as trifling 
importance, but which are of great 
importance to the localities themselves, 
and which sadly interfere with the 
time which in this House we ought 
to devote to matters of greater moment. 
I ask the House to look at our scheme as 
a whole. We contemplate a three-fold 
authority—first, the Local Authority, 
the Parish Council, in the locality, a 
small locality it may be, but where local 
interests will be fully considered, care- 
fully guarded, and as, I think, wisely 
promoted. Next we have a larger area, 
that of the District Council, which will 
deal net only with local sanitary adminis- 
tration, but also with the administration 
of the Poor Law. Then next we have 
the County Council, representing to 
some extent a Central Authority, and it 
is in the union of these three institutions 
under the control of the supreme legis- 
lative authority that we conceive that the 
local government of this country can be 
best administered. We believe that these 
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institutions are not only good for the 
purposes for which they are devised, but 
good for the State. I venture to quote 
from two great authorities a sentence or 
two enforcing this argument. John 
Stuart Mill said— 


“T have dwelt in strong language on the 
importance of that portion of the operation of 
free institutions which may be called the public 
education of the citizens. Now of this education 
local administrative institutions are the chief 
instruments.” 


De Tocqueville said— 

“Local assemblies of citizens constitute the 
strength of free nations. Towns’ meetings are 
to liberty what primary schools are to science— 
they bring it within the people's reach, they 
teach men how to use and how to enjoy it. A 
nation may establisha system of free govern- 
ment, but without the spirit of municipal 
institutions it cannot have the spirit of liberty.” 
With these motives we ask the House to 
give fair consideration to our proposals, 
We ask it to regard them not as a Party 
measure. Parties come, and Parties go ; 
they triumph, and are defeated in almost 
regular succession. But side by side 
with these Party conflicts the education 
of the English people in their duties and 
in their powers is always progressing. 
We want to deal with this question, apart 
from polities, as a question in which all 
the citizens of the State are interested. 
We want to establish a local system 
under which all shall have free play and 
all shall have fair play, and in which the 
advantage of all shall be the desire of 
each. Perhaps the House will allow me 
to say, in conclusion, that I have the hope 
and the belief that this new authority 
which we are now creating for the first 
time, purely local in its character, will be 
successful—that the Parish Council co- 
operating with the District Council and 
the Town Council and the County 
Council, and with the Great Council of 
the realm assembled in Parliament, will, 
by harmonious co-operation, by wise 
administration, by constantly advancing 
efficiency, display to successive genera- 
tions of Englishmen the truest and 
noblest types of those representative 
institutions which are the surest founda- 
tion and the strongest bulwark of indi- 
vidual freedom and national prosperity. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
make further provision for Local Government 
in England and Wales”—(CWr. Henry HH. 
Fowler.) 
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said, he was sure the House would expect 
that, before he offered a few remarks 
on behalf of some of the hon. Members 
who sat on the Opposition Benches, in 
reference to the District Councils Bill, 
he should say how much he regretted 
how much hon. Gentlemen who sat 
behind him regretted, and he ventured to 
say how much hon. Members in all parts 
of the House regretted, the absence from 
the House of his late chief in the Local 
Government Board, Mr. Ritchie, who, as 
all Parties in the House would admit, had 
done good and excellent service in the 
cause of Local Government, and who 
would have filled—how much better it 
was not for him, Mr. Long, to say—the 
position he now oceupied as a critic of 
the Bill. Mr. Ritchie would also have 
derived great satisfaction—as he had 
himself done—from the speech of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, and he wished to congratulate the 
right hon. Gentleman alike upon the 
eloquence and ability, and the clearness 
with which he had placed the proposals 
of the Government before the House. 
The right hon.Gentleman talked about this 
being the second volume of the work of 
Local Government. He was not quite sure 
that the right hon. Gentleman had got 
so far as the publication of the second 
volume of Local Government. They had 
already had proposals by the Govern- 
ment which led some to fancy that there 
was more than sufficient occupation 
for Parliament during this Session, and, 
undoubtedly, this very wide and far- 
reaching measure, involving very con- 
siderable changes, some of which were 
of a highly-technical and __ peculiar 
character, must have ample time for its 
discussion. He, therefore, did not know 
whether he ought to congratulate the 
supporters of the Government upon the 
fact that the supreme moment of their 
existence had at last arrived, when they 
heard from the lips of a responsible 
Gladstonian Minister a proposal agree- 
able to themselves; or to condole 
with them that they were already 
committed to so large a figure of legis- 
lation that they could only look on and 
gaze at this proposal without any 
hope of being able to taste it. He 
thought the House would admit that 
all Parties were pledged by votes 
and speeches to do their best to complete 
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the work of Local Government, and at 
that stage he would offer no unfriendly 
criticism, accepting entirely the con- 
cluding hope of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the subject would have fair play, 
But, if not now, then on the Second 
Reading of the Bill, criticisms on some 
portions of the Bill would have to be 
made; and he was afraid that when 
Conservative Members pointed out 
dangers and difficulties that might 
possibly be incurred, they would render 
themselves liable to the charge—at any 
rate it would be made outside of the House 
—that they wereafraid to trust the people. 
If such a charge were made it would be an 
unworthy charge. After all, if it came to 
confidence in the people, he was not alto- 
gether sure that the right hon. Gentle- 
man in the details of this measure dis- 
played such an absolute confidence in the 
people. For instance, he gathered that 
the Parish Councils were not to be 
allowed to hold their meetings earlier 
than 6 o’clock or latter than 8. One 
would have thought that, with full 
confidence in the people, such a detail 
would have been left to the discretion 
of the Council. But passing from this, 
it was clear that full and careful criti- 
cism of the measure would be necessary, 
and he could only repeat the hope that 
both sides would give each other credit 
for dealing with it in a fair and candid 
spirit. The Bill proposed to completely 
reform parish government in the country, 
and it proposed, though in a lesser de- 
gree, to reform the administration of 
government by the District Councils. As 
to Parish Councils, he took it that no- 
body in that Democratic House of Com- 
mous would desire to adversely criticise 
their Constitution. They were to be 
popularly elected—to be elected by ballot, 
and on the principle of one man one vote— 
and the maximum number of the Council 
was to be 15, and the minimum number 5. 
He heard with very great satisfaction the 
limitation as to smaller parishes, but 
thought the minimum population of a 
parish which was to have powers to elect 
a Council might have been fixed at a 
little higher than 300. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would be willing 
to reconsider this proposal, for it was 
desirable that the area called upon to 
elect a Council should be large enough 
to offer some prospect of providing 
capable men to discharge the duty, and to 
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develop sufficient interest in parochial 
work to surround the Parish Council 
with the importance which it ought to 
possess. As to the powers of these 
Councils, he was not sure there would be 
found so much general agreement as 
would be found in regard to other parts 
of the measure. He understood that the 
provision of allotments, forexample, would 
be transferred to the new District Coun- 
cils, but that the machinery for dealing 
with the allotments, and for the manage- 
ment of the allotments, would be in the 
hands of the Parish Councils. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : Hear, hear! 

Mr. LONG said, there was nothing 
very serious in giving the new Bodies 
power to provide plots of land; but, 
taken in conjunction with the power to 
obtain land compulsorily, it was a very 
large and a very important power, and 
one which the House would do well to 
consider very carefully before assenting 
to it. As he understood, those new 
authorities would be enabled to acquire 
land compulsorily by simply obtaining an 
Order from tie Local Government Board, 
which would not require coafirma- 
tion by Parliament. He admitted there 
were many difficulties in’ obtaining land 
by the exercise of compulsory powers 
which required confirmation by a Pro- 
visional Order. No doubt in the great 
majority of cases where Provisional 
Orders were required they were obtained 
at the smallest possible cost. But where 
compulsory powers had to be exercised 
in the acquisition of land, Provisional 
Orders involved delay, and, in some 
cases, considerable expense. He did not 
wonder, therefore, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had turned his attention to 
this subject ; but he ventured to point 
out that it was a grave thing to place 
the power proposed in the hands of a 
great Public Department. He would be 
the last man to say one word in deprecia- 
tion of a Department with which he had 
been connected, but he thought that to 
place in the hands of a particular Depart- 
ment the decision whether land should 
be taken compulsorily or not involved a 
very serious responsibility. That De- 
partment could exercise its control only 
by means of publie inquiries held on the 
spot by one of its Inspectors. That was 
the course he supposed the right hon. 
Gentleman would adopt. He knew very 
well how careful the Inspectors were, 
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and how their Reports were subjected to 
close examination by the Parliamentary 
Chiefs of the Department. But it must 
be remembered that the conclusion at 
which the Local Government Board 
would arrive would be founded on the 
Reports of the Inspectors, and it was 
laying on the shoulders of these gentle- 
men very great responsibility by calling 
upon them to make Reports to the 
Department, and for the Department, on 
those Reports, absolutely to decide 
whether the Jand should be taken from 
the owner under the conditions of pur- 
chase mentioned in the Bill. He thought 
it might be necessary, if this principle 
was adopted by the House, to give power 
of appeal to some other Authority, or to 
providesome other procedure which would 
remove from the shoulders of the Local 
Government Board and of their In- 
spectors the very great responsibility 
which would otherwise be thrown upon 
them. He could not admit that it was 
an altogether fair proposal! that the arbi- 
trators, in fixing the price of land com- 
pulsorily acquired, should allow nothing 
for compulsory acquisition. He had no 
sympathy with those who declined to 
realise and act up to the responsibilities 
attendant on the ownership of land; but 
there were, and must be, occasions upon 
which it must be absolutely necessary, 
through no fault of any owner, for land 
to be compulsorily acquired, and it did 
seem a harsh and unjust proceeding for 
the House to say that if a Local Autho- 
rity wanted land, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board said they were to have it, 
the owner was not to have one penny in 
consideration of the compulsory acquisi- 
tion. He thought those were pro- 
posals which would have to be 
opposed, and he respectfully sub- 
mitted to the House that they involved a 
very serious and a very important change. 
They deserved, and must receive, the 
careful attention of the House, and if 
they were affirmed in principle he 
hoped it would be found possible 
to amend them in detail later on 
when the Bill got into Committee. 
They next came to the financial clauses 
of the Bill. They found that the power of 
the Parish Council was limited to the im- 
position of a rate of a penny in the pound 
unless the consent of the Parish Council 
and District Council was obtained. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that this pro- 
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vided a very efficient check. He did not 
think it any check at all. He was 
bound to say that he could not see in 
the provisions mentioned by the right 
hon. Gentleman any check worthy of 
the name. The consent of a parish 
meeting was what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman regarded as a sufficient check 
upon expenditure beyond the limits of a 
penny in the pound, but he was afraid 
that if the Parish Councils decided to 
spend this money, it was not very probable 
that a meeting of the parish would ob- 
ject to the proceeding, or that the 
District Council, whose consent to the 
proposed expenditure was also to be ob- 
tained, would see any objection to the 
action of the Parish Council. It was all 
very well to talk about “trusting the 
people” and “fearing the people ;” but 
it must be remembered that whether it 
was right or wrong, the fact was un- 
doubted that they were going to give one 
body of men the power to make pro- 
posals in their owa interest, while another 
body of men would be called upon to 
provide the money by which those objects 
would be carried into effect. It was 
desirable there should be a limit upon 
the possible expenditure of these Parish 
Councils, and in his opinion this supposed 
check of the consent of a parish meet- 
ing, or of the District Council, was not 
one which would have any real effect if 
the Parish Council proposed to be lavish 
or unwise in its expenditure. That 
House had been very careful in all its 
legislation with respect to expenditure 
by the Local Authority. When the pro- 
posals of the late Government with regard 
to the borrowing powers to be given to the 
Councils about to be created was under 
discussion, although there was no reason 
to believe they would be extravagant or 
make an improper use of the funds at 
their disposal, it was pointed out from 
all parts of the House that Parliament 
ought to check and limit those powers. 
It must be borne in mind that there 
would be to many of these Councils, if 
they were inclined to spend money, great 
temptations to do so; therefore the 
House, before it placed in the hands of a 
newly-elected authority the right to 
spend money, should take care that there 
existed an adequate control, and he ques- 
tioned very much whether the control 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
would be at all real or effective. He 
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hoped this point would receive the 
careful attention of Members on both 
sides of the House who were ac- 
quainted with local government and who 
would realise that there was a practical 
difficulty to be considered in relation to it. 
The right hon. Gentleman at the end of 
his remarks upon Parish Councils said 
that what those who agreed with him 
wanted was that people should be given 
pure water, good drains, and good houses, 
and he referred to the fact that under 
our municipal system very good work of 
that kind had been done in the great 
towns. He quite admitted it, and he 
would be very glad to see in our rural 
parishes the same thing done. He 
should be very glad indeed if a tithe of 
the good things which the right hon. 
Gentleman expected to flow from this 
measure did result from it, but here, 
again, he came to a question of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. There could be no 
doubt, and he imagined no one, however 
enthusiastic he might be in this work of 
local government, would deny that when 
a man had to bear some portion of the 
burden, however smali it might be, he 
was apt to be a little more careful as to 
what he did. In this case, owing to the 
fact that they had the compound house- 
holder in their rural districts, they would 
have, he was afraid, practically the 
whole, or certainly a vast majority, of 
those who exercised the control not bear- 
ing even the smallest portion of the cost 
which they might incur. Everybody 
who knew anything about their villages 
agreed that there was much to be done 
in the direction of providing a good 
water supply, good and efficient drains, 
and clean and comfortable houses. That 
could not be done without great expendi- 
ture, and the question was on what area 
were they going to lay this charge. It 
must be borne in mind that in the 
matter of water, houses, and drains, those 
districts which were worse off were the 
poorest and the least able to bear 
additional burdens. The places where 
the land had to be cultivated by the 
owner were the places which were abso- 
lutely unable to bear any additional 
burden which might be laid upon them. 
He questioned whether, in this respect, 
the working of the Act would be 
effective, because theseadditional burdens 
would stand in the way of good parochial 
work being done. The question of the 
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provision of pure water, good houses, 
and good drains was of the highest im- 

rtance, and though a great deal had 
been done already inour country districts, 
particularly during the last 25 years, an 
immense amount of work still remained 
to be done. There were villages in this 
country which were in a scandalous con- 
dition, and which certainly ought in the 
interests of humanity to be put into a 
sanitary condition immediately. He be- 
lieved that in dealing with that im- 
portant and great question they would 
have to give some larger and more 
effective powers than were given to a 
mere parish committee, and he was not 
prepared to admit the accuracy of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement, that 
in questions of that kind the parish 
authority would be the best to deal with 
them. Their capability would be com- 
mensurate with their rateable power, 
and their power of raising funds would 
be very small unless they overburdened 
the district with rates by a very heavy 
expenditure, and his own opinion was 
that there should be a larger area and a 
larger authority if they were going to 
remove a crying evil, and to provide 
good water, good houses, and good drains 
where neither one nor the other existed 
at present. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I should like 
to make it clear that we do not propose 
to take from the sanitary authority the 
rating power they already possess with 


regard to sanitary matters. The 
powers conferred on the parochial 
Councils are additional. They have 


certain powers, over a limited area, of 
rating, but the District Council will re- 
main the rural sanitary authority. 

*Mr. LONG said, he had rather 
gathered from the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman that he proposed to 
transfer those powers, but he now under- 
stood that what was done by the Bill 
was to create new powers, and to leave 
to the existing local authority the powers 
they already possessed. That, of ccurse, 
disposed of some portion of what he had 
said, but that did not, however, dispose 
of the whole of the difficulty, and he 
hoped that when Local Government 
reform in our country districts had gone 
a little farther than at present they would 
see some enlargement of the areas for 
those purposes. He was convinced that, 
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whether it were for sanitary or Poor Law 
administration, they would get better 
administration and larger benefits for the 
people who lived in the rural districts in 
proportion as they had larger areas 
represented. The House was agreed 
that it was absolutely necessary and 
essential that something should be done 
to improve the condition of things in the 
rural districts, but he did not feel sure 
that the proposals of the Government 
altogether held out the promise of 
success that the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to think. Then he came to what 
he thought the House would admit was 
the most serious change involved in the 
Bill—the proposal to set up District 
Councils. So far as the urban District 
Councils went, they did not call for any 
comment from him at this stage of the 
Bill, but with reference to the rural Dis- 
trict Councils there was a word or two 
to be said. The right hon. Gentleman, 
he was glad to find, proposed to leave the 
area of the Poor Law Union the same as 
he found it, but he proposed to change 
the mode of election of members of 
Boards of Guardians and to abolish the 
ex officio element. Hon. Gentlemen 
on that side of the House must have 
smiled when they listened to the one 
hearty cheer from the opposite side on the 
mention of that change; it was accept- 
able to them, as they believed it got rid 
of one of the privileges of that much- 
abused individual, the country landowner, 
who was looked upon as fair game for 
attack on all occasions. He did not 
attach the slightest importance to the 
proposed abolition, and with regard to 
qualification, and seeing that the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
had reduced, and he thought properly re- 
duced, the qualifications of Guardians to 
£5, he did not see the object of keeping 
it. But when it came to the change in- 
volved in the transference of the Poor 
Law within existing areas, he felt bound 
to point out that it involved a very 
serious change indeed. He would not 
weary the House now by dwelling at 
length upon it, as he hoped to do so upon 
a subsequent occasion, but the same 
objections which they urged in the 
Debate upon the introduction of a Bill 
dealing with Poor Law Guardians earlier 
in the Session were to be urged in refer- 
ence to this proposed change. They 
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might say it was the right thing to do 
if they thought so; but merely to say 
that these men who might be trusted to 
elect Members of Parliament ought also to 
be trusted to elect members of Boards of 
Guardians was not worthy the right hon. 
Gentleman; the one did not follow the 
other at all. He ventured to point out 
that these men who would be called upon 
to elect Boards of Guardians would be 
subjected to very great temptation, and 
the change in this respect was a much 
more serious and a greater one than any 
other involved in the Bill, and was one 
the House would do well to pay careful 
attention to when it came to a later stage. 
He gathered the chairman of the District 
Council was to be made a Justice of the 
Peace. He congratulated the right hon. 
Gentleman upon conferring that honour 
upon the chairman of the District Council 
and he had no doubt it would be much 
appreciated. They had been told in the 
House and in the country that the Bill 
before the House was a measure that was 
going to revivify village life and was 
going to make agricultural depression 
vanish. [“ Oh, oh !”] That had been stated 
times out of number. They had been 
told that the cause of agricultural de- 
pression was that the labourers were 
leaving the villages, and that they were 
going to be kept in the villages by giving 
them Parish Councils and enabling them 
to look after their own affairs. He 
ventured to say, however, that the crea- 
tion of Parish Councils and District 
Councils, even including making the 
chairman a Magistrate, would not affect 
by a jot or tittle the agricultural 
difficulty they had to deal _ with, 
or the depopulation of the country 
districts. As for the measure seriously 
dealing with the difficulties that had to 
be contended with in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, anybody who knew anything about 
the matter would say that such a _pro- 
position was absolutely untenable. With 
regard to the area, he thought that the 
right hon. Gentleman had done well to 
leave the matter to the County Councils 
for a year, and he should recommend him 
in his own interest, if he looked forward to 
enjoying the position he now filled at the 
end of 12 months, to make the period 
two years instead of one before the Local 
Government Board was brought in. 
Unless he did that, he ventured to say 
the right hon. Gentleman would find out 
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what was the fate accorded to those 
who rushed in where wiser people de- 
clined to tread. The right hon. Geatle- 
mar would find this question of areas a 
much more thorny one than he probably 
conceived at the present moment, and 
would take greater settlement than many 
hon. Members imagined. They owed 
their thanks to the right hon. Gentleman 
for the ability, clearness, and courtesy he 
had shown in introducing the measure, 
The Opposition might find some fault 
with the proposal, and be unable to accept 
it in full, but they wished the Government 
to go on with domestic legislation and 
leave out their proposals for dealing with 
Ireland, which the Opposition considered 
to be bad, and a waste of the time for the 
House to discuss. The Bill contained 
much good, and they were prepared to 
give it the most careful and the fullest 
consideration. They were anxious to see 
reforms carried which would be wise, and 
have good effects, and if the Government 
would make use of their opportunities the 
Opposition would help them. He hoped 
tie measure when it became law would 
be productive of good results, and that it 
and similar measures would increase the 
interest felt by our country districts in 
what went on around them, that it 
would improve the surroundings and 
brighten the lives of the people, and that 
it would make our country districts bet- 
ter and happier than they were at present. 
If they were successful in doing that, 
they on that side of the House would be 
proud to bear their share in passing such 
measures through the House. 

*Sir CHARLES W. DILKE (Glou- 
cester, Forest of Dean) : I shall not follow 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. Long) 
in the Second Reading portions of his 
speech, because I cannot help thinking 
that the Debate on the First Reading 
should be confined to making clear that 
which is not made clear already, and to 
that point I shall direct my observations. 
The hon. Member seemed to think this 
Bill was brought in to be seen, and, hav- 
ing been seen, we should hear little more of 
it. Whatever may happen to other 
Bills, I hope this is one that is likely to 
pass both Houses, and if the hon. Mem- 
ber will produce his forces to work on 
the side of the Bill, I am sure this 
Bill will pass through both Houses in 
the course of the present year. We 
shall all feel the speech of the right 
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hon. Gentleman in introducing the 
Bill is worthy of the Bill he had to ex- 
plain to the House. Those of us who 
have some knowledge of the difficulties of 
drafting Bills upon the subject of Local 
Government will be the first to appreciate 
the success with which the right hon. 
Gentleman has grappled with many of 
those difficulties, and it seems to me he 
has gone as near to overcoming many of 
them as it is possible for human skill to do. 
There are several hon. Members who hear 
me who know that the overlapping of areas 
creates difficulties that are immense, and 
whatever criticism one may offer upon the 
obvious difficulties that still remain, we | 
must all feel that no scheme can be per- | 
fect, and that it is only a question of 
greater or less difficulties, and success in 
dealing with them. The right hon. 
Gentleman in the first part of his speech | 
almost frightened us by speaking of the | 
completion of Local Government Reform. | 
Surely the words he used in the latter part | 
of his speech were more apposite to this | 
Bill ; it is rather one to enlarge and de- | 
velop the system than to complete it. | 
The great omission from this Bill 
one I congratulate the Government upon ; 
they have done right in excluding one | 
great topic that was dealt with in some 
of the previous Bills ; I mean the question 
of Licensing Reform, though no Bill that 
does not deal with that system can be | 
said to complete Local Government Re- 
form ; but as this lays the foundation for 
dealing with licensing it has done all 
that can be expected at this moment | 
from any Government. One great 
difficulty about this Bill, although it is 
not important in its consequences, is a 
certain marring of the completeness of 
the Bill—is, so far as I can understand, 
the complete ieaving alone of the urban 
parish. There are very considerable 
powers, not powers of immense im- 
portance, but numerous powers, such as 
the election of overseers for example, 
which are in the same position in urban 
as in rural parishes. As I understand, 
this Bill leaves urban parishes alone, and 
if so the duties of the overseers will con- 
tinue to be exercised. There is a certain 
want of completeness in this proposal, 
and I cannot but think it might be 
possible to include the overseers of urban 
parishes within the scope of the Bill. | 
The first point in which this Bill seems 
to me to be superior to its predecessors | 
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is in moving with the times, in putting 
Parish Councils first. The first portion 
of the Bill follows very closely, as it was 
intended it should, the lines of the Bill 
commonly known by the name of the 
hon. Member for the Rugby Division of 
Warwickshire (Mr. Henry P. Cobb), but 
there are a few points in which it differs ; 
for instance, it substitutes 300 for 200 as 
the limit below which there should not be 
a Parish Council ; it does not make the 
Chairman of the Parish Council a 


| magistrate, but still it does pretty closely 


There 
to ask 
the 


follow the lines of that Bill. 
one point I should like 
a question upon. I understand 
separation of the ecclesiastical and 
the local government functions of the 
churehwardens, but I should like to 
know how the election of the people’s 
warden remains under the Bill, because 
there are considerable duties that fall 
upon him that are not of an ecclesiastical 
nature, therefore would it not be better 
to transfer the people’s warden to the 
Parish Council and get rid of the 
election? ‘There was one 


Is 


regards the Parish 
have no doubt we may 


Friend 
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as 
Councils. 


'assume the Parish Councils will follow 
the lines of the District Councils, but he 
did not say whether women were to be 


eligible to sit on Parish Councils, though 
they were eligible to sit on District 
Councils. He used the phrase “any 
person,” and I understand he establishes 
for the Parish and District Councils the 
same absence of qualification as in the 
case of the School Board. I congratulate 
my right hon. Friend on having had the 
courage to take that step. All those 
who have served on Boards of Guardians 
and School Boards with women know 
that the getting rid of the ratepaying 
qualification has been a vast service to 
the State. By excluding London from 
the scope of this Bill one curieus 
circumstance will remain. The qualifica- 
tion for London vestrymen and that for 
county magistrates and Commissioners 
of Land Tax will be the only quali- 
fications existing in this country after 
this Bill has passed. The right hon. 
Gentleman has spoken of the powers 
he proposes to give to County Councils, 
but I cannot quite gather whether they 
will have power to divide parishes. 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER: They will. 
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Sir C. DILKE: I am glad to hear 
that, because, as my right hon. Friend 
well knows, there are many villages that 
have grown up on the margins of 
parishes and far away from their centres, 
and there are some villages which are in 
four different parishes, but yet are com- 
plete villages, which ought to have a 
Parish Counciland their Village Meeting, 
and unless such power is given there 
would be difficuity in dealing with cases 
of that kind. Now I come to the Dis- 
trict Councils portion of the scheme, and 
the House will feel that the District 
Councils portion is less revolutionary 
than the Parish Councils portion. The 
District Councils portion of this scheme 
is, perhaps, a little timid, though I am 
bound to say my right hon. Friend has 
followed the line of least resistance, 
and done that which he has a right to 
do in a Bill intended to pass through 
both Houses. There are great difficulties 
connected with this scheme of areas of 
District Councils such as you cannot deal 
with by mere alteration of boundaries. 
In the North of England, and especially 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, the 
country is almost covered with a network 
of Local Board districts with a _lace- 
work of little rural districts around them, 
and the government of a district consist- 
ing of mere lacework is a difficult 
thing, and if you are going to give them 
any new powers greater than they 
possess, districts such as these in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire will present 
difficulties that are almost insuperable. 
The difficulty has been caused by giving 
the County a great number of powers 
that ought to have been reserved for the 
District or Parish Councils. There is 
another difficulty which is also great, 
and it is the case of parishes which are 
technically urban parishes, but which, as 
a matter of fact, are more rural than the 
average of the county in which they 
exist, and there ought to be some power 
to enable the County Council easily to 
assimilate rural parishes of that kind to 
others in their neighbourhood. In Mr, 
Ritchie’s Bill there was a power given to 
abolish Local Boards, but that has never 
been made use of. One word more only 
before I sit down. I hope that, whatever 
may be the difficulties of this Session, 
there may be no idea of dropping the 
District Councils portion of the Bill. 
There has been some idea got about, from 
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theadmirable nature of the Parish Councils 
portion of the Bill, that, just as the District 
Councils part of Mr. Ritchie’s Bill was 
dropped, so the District Councils portion 
of this Bill might be dropped. Unless 
you get rid of qualifications and plural 
voting in all portions of the country, you 
will be doing a great injustice to the 
miners and others who live in Local 
Board districts, and no scheme can have 
the least pretence of being a complete 
scheme unless it abolishes qualifications 
and plural voting. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): I wish to interpose but fora 
very few minutes in this Debate. Right 
hon. and hon. Gentlemen who have been 
Members of Parliament during the last 
25 years may possibly remember that I 
was associated in 1871 with a Local 
Government Bill of a similar kind, 
The right hon. Gentleman who 
with such eloquence introduced this Bill 
to-day referred to some of the observa- 
tions I made upon the occasion when I 
submitted that proposal to the House. I 
wish to associate myself fully and in the 
most ample manner with that portion of 
this Bill which desires to establish rural 
life as far as it possibly can be done. I 
and my colleagues of that day selected the 
parish as the unit, and I am glad to be 
present to-day at the exhumation of that 
idea. It was derided atthe time. It was 
said, “ Are you going to set up again the 
most antiquated portion of our local 
institutions ? Are you going once more 
to attempt to put life into the overseers 
or into the vestries ?” And for years it 
seemed as if the Union was going to 
triumph over the parish as the future 
unit of local government. I should have 
regretted that extremely, because I held 
then, and I hold now, that it is of great 
importance for local life that every area 
which is practically a unit, should have 
someone to represent it, and to be 
responsible ; for a certain portion of the 
administration, The overseers are not 
officers filling any real responsible posi- 
tion; if there were any abuses or any 
needs in the parish, no single person 
could come forward and say he was 
responsible; therefore it seemed to me and 
my colleagues when we introduced our 
Bill that it was most important to have a 
single person to represent a parish, as 
well as a body who would represent the 
parishioners. We proposed to establish 
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what we called a Parochial Board, which 


Local Government of 


is much the same as the Parochial 
Council. The present Government pro- 
pose that there shall be a Chairman of 
the Parochial Council ; we proposed that 
there should be a Chairman of the 
Parochial Board, and that he should 
represent the parishes in all those things 
where parishes would have to act 
together—that he should be an ex officio 
representative of the parish. We pro- 
posed at that time that the minimum 
number of councillors should be three 
and the maximum 20. The right hon. 
Gentleman proposes that the minimum 
should be five and the maximum 15, I 
presume these figures are capable of 
alteration. I myself incline to think five 
a better number than three, but I am not 
certain it may not be wiser in very large 
parishes to extend the Council from 15 
to 20. But there is one feature in this 
proposal which is, I think, a great im- 
provement upon the Bill with which I 
was connected, and that is the importance 
that is given to the Parish Meeting side 
by side with the Parish Council. I hope 
that will be a matter on which there will 
be very general agreement in this House. 
It seems to me to be a wise provision in 
a double respect. It will act as a valuable 
check upon the proceedings of the 
Parochial Council, and at the same time 
it will stimulate the interest which the 
parishioners will take in the affairs 
of the parish. If their business was 
confined to merely electing the Council 
we should not secure that to which I have 
always attached very much importance— 
namely, accustoming them to take an 
interest in their own affairs, which 
in the case of boroughs the citizens 
generally have been accustomed to take. 
The House will see that, so far 
as that part of this Bill is concerned 
which would give considerable power and 
considerable interest to the parishioners 
in the affairs of the parish, I associate 
myself most heartily both with the spirit 
and, so far as I can judge, with the 
provisions of the Bill. I have been 
charged with distrust of the agricultural 
labourer. It has been brought against 
me over and over again by my political 
adversaries, but if I may in all 
humility put this point before the 
House, what I desired to see was the 
edueation of the agricultural labourers in 
parish life, teaching them to take an 
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interest in their own affairs, so that they 
might be educated for the exercise of the 
Imperial franchise, as in the towns the 
people had been educated up to the exer- 
cise of that franchise from their experi- 
ence of municipal life. Though I have 
been so often denounced as wanting in 
sympathy with the agricultural labourer 
because I could not associate myself with 
giving him the Parliamentary vote before 
he had what I may call the local vote, if 
the House considers the attitude I took 
at that time with reference to my desire 
that the agricultural labourer should have 
opportunities of public life, I trust they 
will see that neither then nor now was 
there any distrust in my mind as regards 
the agricultural labourer. The House 
has thought best to give the Parlia- 
mentary franchise first; now the la- 
bourer is to have the local franchise. I 
believe it will improve his grasp of public 
questions, just as in our towns a grasp 
of public questions has been given to the 
populations from their experience of their 
own local affairs. With regard to the 
powers given by this Bill, I will not on 
this occasion make any comments. They 
are large powers. Many of them are 
powers which, I think, would have been 
transferred under any Bill to a Parochial 
Council, but there are some of the powers 
which seem new powers, and those new 
powers, of course, will have to be ex- 
amined very closely. It will also be 
necessary to watch carefully those limits 
as regards expenditure which have been 
put into the Bill. I understand there is 
a cumulative power at first of a penny in 
the £1, which struck me as a moderate 
limit; but a penny may be added every 
year, and there is no limit to the aggre- 
gate amount, therefore I presume it 
would be a matter of Committee as to 
whether at any point it would be neces- 
sary to introduce a limit. With regard 
to the appeals, it struck me that there 
was some cumbrousness in the arrange- 
ment that sometimes the appeal is to the 
District Council, sometimes to the County 
Council, and in one instance to the Local 
Government Board. In the ease of allot- 
ments the appeal is to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The District 
Council will be asked to apply to the 
Local Government Board for an Order 
under the Allotments Act. If the Dis- 
triet Council refuses to apply, then the 
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Parish Council may ask the County 
Council to apply. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : There are sueces- 
sive channels through which the Local 
Government Board is to be approached 
in any case ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Alternative 
channels. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : On one point only 
will I detain the House any further, and 
that is to say that, so far as regards the 
areas and simplification of voting, I think 
it is most important that the vote 
should be given in a clearer manner than 
it is now. I mean that the parishioners 
should be better able to understand the 
duties they have to perform than is pos- 
sible when every vote, as now, is given 
on a different system. We proposed in 
1872 that there should be an immense 
simplification in the voting. It is a 
pity that it was not carried out at the 
time. I heartily agree with and en- 
dorse the general views of the right 
hon. Gentleman as to simplifying 
the various franchises and qualifications. 
Now, Sir, several Members have spoken 
as to the chances of a big Bill passing. 
The right hon. Gentleman seems to me 
to have fallen into the same danger that 
Local Government reformers have before 
fallen into—that is, in endeavouring to 
complete the scheme, to almost overload 
it and thus make it more difficult to pass. 
There have beer suggestions that certain 
portions of the Bill should be dropped. 
I do not suggest that any particluar por- 
tion of the Bill should be dropped ; but 
it struck me, as the right hon. Gentleman 

yas unfolding his proposal, that there 
were such cumulative demands that it 
would not be possible to pass such a 
Bill as this in the proportions the right 
hon. Gentleman suggests. For instance, 
he is not content with giving the power 
with respect to allotments to the Parish 
Councils, but he must change the manner 
in which land is to be leased, and in that 
way he brings into the Bill what may be 
necessary in his opinion, but at the same 
time raises a coutroversial point uncon- 
nected with the structural parts of the 
Bill, and will make it more difficult for 
him to pass the Bill into law. I think 


the proper mode of proceeding is not to 
ask for more than is absolutely necessary 
to construct the general machinery in the 
first place ; but at the same time to at- 
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new powers in a new shape and under 
new conditions, overloads a Bill of this 
kind to such an extent that you are 
obliged ultimately to give up the Bill, 
I think I have spoken in a sufficiently 
friendly tone to show the right hon, 
Gentleman that it is in no captious spirit 
that I have made these remarks as to 
controversial matters, and I now reiterate 
the words of my hon. Friend near me, 
that we shall be disposed to look at the 
Bill in an impartial spirit. There is 
much in it we shall be able to approve 
of, though there is much in it we shall 
be bound to criticise and possibly to 
oppose ; but on its main lines I shall, 
personally, be glad if we can add to the 
Statute Book a law which, I believe, will 
greatly improve the conditions under 
which our villages are governed. 

Mr. J. COLLINGS was glad the 
Government had undertaken ove of its 
earliest duties—namely, the completion of 
the system of county government begun 
by the late Administration, and they had 
also followed the lines laid down by Mr, 
Ritchie, in the Debate of 1891, in estab- 
lishing District Councils and the reform 
of parochial government. He did not 
think there would be much divergence 
as to the principles contained in the Bill 
as laid down by his right hon. Friend, 
But there was one thing he was very 
anxious about, and that was to sce the 
Bill become law. His right hon. Friend 
was a little hard on the late Government 
for what he called breaches of their 
promises in not completing the measure 
shadowed forth in the Act of 1888; but 
he would remind his right hon. Friend 
that, although they did not deal with 
this question in subsequent Sessions, 
they were engaged in good, sound work 
for the rural districts, such as the Small 
Holdings Act, free education, and so 
on. If the present Government, instead 
of using every effort to pass the Bill 
into law, gave their attention to some 
great constitutional measure in which 
the country districts had no interest 
whatever, he did not think the rural 
electors or the country generally would 
be very well satisfied. As far as Dis- 
trict Councils were concerned his right 
hon. Friend seemed to have adopted 
almost bodily the proposals of the Go- 
vernment of 1882, except as to the all- 
important part that dealt with the 
election of Guardians. It appeared that 
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smaller parishes were to be grouped, 
but there were some parishes of enormous 
size, and he would like to know whether 
the very big parishes would be divided. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: They will be 
divided into wards, each ward holding its 
meetings. 

Mr. J. COLLINGS was glad to hear 
that. He did not understand from the 
right hon. Gentleman what the Parish 
Councils were to do with respect to 
allotments than to manage them, or 
whether they would have the power of 
rating for the purpose of buying land for 
allotments, If it was simply a power to 
manage allotments, that power already 
existed in the most excellent and efficient 
manner under the Allotments Act of 
1837. If it was the intention of the 
Government to confine the supply of 
allotments to those to be procured out of 
the resources of the parish, he hoped the 
Government would reconsider that in 
some parishes there would not be more 
than £25 a year available for the pur- 
pose, so that there would be very little 
chance of the rural population getting 
anything in the form of allotments for a 
parish so cireumstanced. He would 
suggest to the right hon. Gentleman 
the advisability of including amongst 
the parishes small agricultural towns 
which existed throughout the country, 
such as Devizes, Salisbury, and Shaftes- 
bury—whose prosperity depenled on 
agriculture—so that they might assist in 
the provision for allotments. He urged 
the right hon. Gentleman to make the 
area as large as possible for the supply of 
allotments, so that the more wealthy 
districts—the small agricultural towns— 
might be brought in for the purpose of 
helping the smaller and poorer parishes, 
otherwise the Bill would not be an im- 
provement on the Act which at present 
existed, but quite the contrary. He was 
glad to find the Government had dealt 
with this great question. It was a 


mistake to call the measure a Parish 
Councils Bill. It was a Bill for the 
completion of the system of county 


government inaugurated by the late Go- 
vernment, which he hoped and trusted 
would not be prevented from being 
passed by any great question which 
would place the Government in the 
position of the late Government—namely, 
of not having time to pass the Bill. He 
thought the Opposition would give all 
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the help they could, probably indulging 
in less delay than the Opposition of 
1888 indulged in its treatment of the 
Bill of that year. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER asked tie 
House to agree now to the Bill being 
brought in, as there were other important 
matters to, be disposed of before the 
Sitting was suspended. He appreciated 
the manner in which the Bill had been 
met ; but it would be impossible for him to 
answer all the points that had been 
raised without making a long speech. 
The true answer, however, was the print 
of the Bill, and if the House would allow 
him to bring in the Bill at once he would 
undertake that it should be printed and 
circulated without delay, and then hon, 
Members would be better able to criticise 
provisions, and point out those 
features which they thought deserved 
alteration and improvement. 

Sir R. PAGET rose, when—— 


its 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
in his place, and claimed to move, ** That 
the Question be now put.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I put the Closure, 
as I understand the exigencies of the 
Public Service demand it. 


Question, “ That the Question be now 
put,” pat, and agreed to, 


Question put accordingly, and agreed 
to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
lienry H. Fowler, Mr. Secretary Asquith, 
Mr. Arthur Dyke Acland, Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, and Sir Walter Foster. 


Bill presented and read the first time. 
[ Bill 274.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [2)th March] reported. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS, 1892-3 (SUPPLEMENTARY 
ESTIMATES). 

Crass V. 

1. “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £24,900, be granted to Her Majesty, 
to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1893, for the expenses of 
Her Majesty’s Missions Abroad, and expendi- 
ture chargeable on the Consular Vote.” 
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*Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: I do 
not desire to renew the Debate we 
listened to with so much interest last 
night ; but I cannot help calling atten- 
tion to a rather remarkable feature in the 
conduct of that Debate by Her Majesty’s 
Government. One would have thought 
that, in a matter peculiarly concerning 
one of the Departments of the Govern- 
ment which has been engaged for several 
years under successive Administrations 
in the conduct of a very difficult and im- 
portant branch of public affairs, that we 
should have heard from the represeuta- 
tive of that Department the view taken 
by the Government in that Department, 
whose Chief is so largely responsible 
in the matter. But whether it was 
the intention or not it was remarkable 
that by the action of the Prime 
Minister, and afterwards by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who at the end 
of the evening was in charge of 
the House, the Representative of 
the Foreign Office was prevented 
from addressing the House, and possibly 
it was remarked that the Member for 
Haddington, hastening to the assistance 
of the Government, promptly moved 
that the Debate be closed, and there the 
incident ended. I should have thought 
the Government would have been 
glad that the House should have heard 
the views of the Foreign Office on this 
question. Ido not know if it will bea 
precedent that the Minister peculiarly 
concerned will not be heard. Perhaps, 
when the Channel Tunnel Bill comes on, 
the representatives of the War Office 
and of the Admiralty will be similarly 
excluded. I am the last to wish that 
this Debate should be in any sense a 
Party question. The hon. Member for 
Leicester last night tried to throw the 
responsibility on the late Government 
for our present position in Central Africa. 
He said that the danger, the cost, and 
the blame would rest on the late Ad- 
ministration. Well, Sir, if that be so— 
and they, undoubtedly, are responsible 
for much that has been done in this 
matter—so also, I apprehend, the honour 
will belong to them if they shall be 
found to have asserted the claims of this 
country to a large share in the civiliza- 
tion of Africa, as we are undoubtedly 
committed in solemn conference, and in 
honour, to taking part in the further 
measures for the suppression of the 
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Slave Trade, and the improvement of 
that great Continent. But, Sir, I would 
rather hope that any honour there might 
fall on those who had taken this step 
might also be shared by those who 
succeeded us. I should hope that the 
desire to uphold our interests, for the 
opening up of vuew channels of trade, 
and the relief of our industrial classes by 
iucreased opportunities for our commerce, 
may not belong to the Party which sits 
on this side alone, but that in foreign 
affairs we may be actuated by higher 
considerations—that both Parties in the 
State may equally desire that this country 
shall continue to be powerful abroad 
and prosperous at home, and that the 
great developments which have been 
accomplished in past generations, when 
our means were infinitely inferior to 
what they are now, and greater difficulties 
had to be contended with, may, by future 
generations, be carried still further, 
and every means taken to secure that 
our people at home may be better em- 
ployed, and so be more prosperous and 
contented. It would be a great pity if 
the impression went out from the 
Debate of last night that the Govern- 
ment were half-hearted in this 
matter. There were some things said 
which might lead to that conclusion, but 
we must recognise the difficulties caused 
by political exigencies. The Department 
most responsible in this matter has 
spoken out with no uncertain voice. 
We may not believe there is much 
necessity for inquiry in this matter. On 
the contrary, I think signs are not want- 
ing to show that the Party now in power 
possesses within itself many of those who 
cousider our honour is now pledged to 
this matter. We could not withdraw 
from Uganda without disgrace, and if we 
did so, and evil consequences were to 
ensue, it would reflect discredit upon this 
country and upon all concerned in such 
withdrawal. We have had enough of 
abortive expeditions and premature 
withdrawals, and I cannot believe any 
step is in contemplation with regard to 
Central Africa which would undo the 
good work that has been done there, or 
place our fellow-countrymen, whether 
missionaries or laymen, in peril, or 
which would expose those who have 
placed confidence in the promises of 
England to spoliation and destruction. I 
hope, therefore, the singular course the 
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debate took last night does not indicate 
any Vacillation on the part of the Govern- 
ment or any intention of receding from 
the position we have taken up in Africa. 


CotoneL NOLAN, 
Amendment on the Paper to reduce the 
Vote by £1,000, called attention to the 
massacre of Roman Catholics in Uganda, 
quoting the evidence of various persons 
in support of his statement. He said 
that after this terrible massacre had taken 
place hundreds of women and children 
were sold into slavery, and the lands of 
the Catholic people were taken and 
divided up, the Protestants most unfairly 
getting much the larger share of them. 
While he did not wish to accuse Captain 
Lugard of a desire to shed blood or of a 
greed of money, yet he did accuse him of 
tryiug to make himself supreme in the 
country, and of being, to a large extent, 
respousible for the unhappy quarrel and 
hostilities that took place in Uganda, 
His policy had the effect of at length 
setting one set of Christians actively 
against another set, aud, bearing in mind 
that Captain Lugard and Captain Wil- 
liams were commissioned officers of the 
Army, he did not see how this country 
could eutirely escape responsibility in the 
matter. It was satisfactory to know, 
however, that a thoroughly capable man 
had been sent out te Uganda to inquire 
into the question, and he only hoped that 
Sir G. Portal’s instructions included 
directions that the ordinary principles of 
religious toleration should be observed in 
the country—that the same rules of fair- 
ness and toleration should be shown to 
the Catholics in Uganda as was shown to 
Catholics in every other part of Her 
Majesty’s dominions. 


who had an 


*Viscount WOLMER asked what 
progress was being made with the 


delimitation in Eastern Africa by Kilina 
Njaro ? 


*Sir E. GREY: Yes. 


The Commis- 


sioners for England and Germeny 
differed on the spot as to certain terms. 
These differences have been referred 


home for the Government here, and at 
Berlin, to settle between them, with the 
help of the two Commissioners, who, it 
has been suggested, should come home to 
Europe to finish the delimitation. In 
answer to the hon. and gallant Member 
for Galway, it is impossible to give him 
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anything like a complete answer to the 
questions he has raised at the present 
time. It is quite true that there was, as 
he said, a slaughter or a killing of a 
certain number of natives who belonged 
to the Catholic or the French faction in 
Uganda, But such events always 
attend civil war, and before it is 
possible to give a definite reply on 
the merits of the case responsible 
inquiry must be made into all the eir- 
cumstances. The late Government 
instructed Captain Macdonald to make 
such an inquiry. The present Govern- 
ment have repeated those instructions, 
and we are bound in honour to Captain 
Lugard, and to every party concerned, to 
wait for Captain Macdonald’s Report, and 
then come to our decision as to what the 
merits of the ease really are. If the hon. 
and gallant Member presses me for a 
decision on the point, I can only say that 
the evidence at present at the disposal 
of the Government shows that the 
French Party fired the first shot, and 
were, therefore, to a great extent 
responsible for what afterwards ensued. 
But I do not wish to pronounce any de- 
finite opinion in view of the inquiry that 
is to take place. In answer to the right 
hon. Baronet opposite, I might say that 
I can assure him that he need -be under 
no doubt that, as regards this question 
of Uganda, the Government fully re- 
cognises the obligations which have been 
imposed by the urgency of the case. It 
is due to the urgency of the case that 
the Commission under Sir G. Portal has 
been sent. It is not that responsibility 
was imposed upon the Government by 
the fact that the Company had a 
Charter, or by the fact that we had 
a sphere of influence—though I think it 
would be rather strong to say that this 
country was no more concerned in the 
question than it might have been if no 
Charter or sphere of influence had existed 
at all. The responsibility imposed on 
the Government—the obligations imposed 
on the Government—were imposed by 
the facts of the present and by the pro- 
spects as regarded the future. What are 
the facts? First of all, it is an un- 
doubted fact that the Slave Trade was 
rampant in Uganda until a few years 
ago. [Mr. Lanoucuere dissented.] I 
have any number of quotations which I 
shall be glad to show any hon. Members, 
and which go to prove that the Slave 
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Trade was rampant in Uganda, and that 
Uganda was the very centre of the Slave 
Trade at one time. We were assured 
that if the British East Africa Company 
left Uganda the Slave Trade would again 
revive. There was good reason to think 
that it would revive. In proportion as 
the Congo State strengthened its adminis- 
tration, and as Germany strengthened 
hers, the Slave Trade within these 
quarters will decline, and, therefore, it is 
more likely to seek an outlet in Uganda. 
It would be a pretty state of things if a 
country within our sphere of influence 
yas to become the home and one of the 
last refuges of the Slave Trade. Under 
all the circumstances the Government 
were bound to get information, and while 
getting that information to guard against 
what might happen. Then there was 
some responsibility with respect to the 
natives. King Mwanga delayed to 
accept the first Treaty, because he nad 
made a Treaty with Dr. Peters, and he was 
not quite sure whether Dr. Peters or 
Captain Lugard was the stronger man, or 
whether Uganda was within the sphere of 
British influence. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: He was com- 
pelled to accept it by violence and 
force. 

Sir E. GREY : Where is the evidence 
of that ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: That is what 
the Prime Minister said last year on the 
Vote for the Survey of the Mombasa 
Railway. 

*Sir E. GREY: The Prime Minister 
had not then got full information before 
him. What subsequent information has 
done is to explain Mwanga’s reluc- 
tance to sign the Treaty at that moment. 
Mwanga was a simple savage, and the 
moment he was assured that Captain 
Lugard was a stronger man than Dr. 
Peters he came over to his side. In 
fact, he took the only possible line which 
could be taken by a savage or by a 
civilised man either. To say that we 
were forcing ourselves upon him was 
contrary to the facts of the ease, and any 
one who could read between the lines 
could see that. The Catholics, it was 


stated, had received a large importation 
of arms, while the Protestants, by the 
action of the representative of the Com- 
pany, were left without arms, and, there- 
fore, the missionaries had a strong case. 
And therefore they said :—“ As you 


Sir E. Grey 
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have taken away our arms and left us at 
the mercy of those who are strongly 
armed, you are bound to make some pro- 
vision to see that we do not suffer con- 
sequences which we might never have 
suffered had you not come near the place.” 
There is one more point. We do not 
know what the commercial value of 
Uganda may be in the future. It may 
not be much now, but the question is as 
to the future. The hon. Member for 
Sunderland said we ought to stay and 
concentrate our attention at home and 
spend what money we can on the people 
here. Where are we to get the money 
to spend ? We have to get the money 
by our export trade. I do not venture 
to assert that Uganda will produce a 
great export trade [“* Hear, hear!” ] The 
hon. Member who cheers that statement 
ironically is not in a position to disprove 
what I am about to say, which is this: 
[ have numerous quotations giving the 
statementsofa numberof people whe have 
been on the spot, and who state that the 
climate is good and the soil such as will 
produce great natural wealth. Hon. 
Members may disbelieve the words of 
these persons if they like, but to say 
that Uganda is for ever to remain value- 
less they must not only disbelieve the 
assertions of those who were on the spot, 
but they must also satisfy their consti- 
tuents on the point. There is a great 
preponderance of statements to the effect 
I have stated from people who have been 
on the spot. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : Cite one. 
*Sir E. GREY: I have not got the 
quotations with me, but I have them in 
the House. If hon. Members wish to 
have a collection of them published I 
shall have no objection to their being 
published and circulated in any consti- 
tuency they like. If no Commissioner 
had been sent to Uganda I think the 
point against us would have been put 
most forcibly. We should have been 
told we had abandoned the country with- 
out inquiry—when we are told for 
certain that the evacuation of the country 
meant not only the massacre of the 
missionaries but also of the natives who 
have trusted a British Company. 
Then, again, if we had adopted any 
other course than the one we have 
adopted we should have been told that 
we wanted new markets, there was some 
evidence that Uganda would be valuable, 
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and yet we had not spirit enough to 
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inquire. It would have been said that 
we had abandoned it without taking 


the trouble to make sure what the facts 
of the case really were and what reasons 
could have been given. The only 
reason would have been that our Empire 
was so large, and our population so 
dense, and that on the narrowest possible 
construction of our possible obligations 
we could prove we had no technical re- 
sponsibility. The Government have 
proceeded in the only possible way open 
to them. They prolonged the cccupa- 
tion for three months—they had no other 
alternative by which to gain time todecide 
—and having done that, then they sent a 
Commissioner, a man of experience and 
ability, to inquire. By doing that they 
did their best to prevent calamities, to 
secure peace in Uganda, and to safeguard 
the possible interests of this country, 
and any other policy would inevitably 
lay them open to blame and reproae’s. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT rose 
to make an appeal to the House. They 
had been discussing this Vote for the 
last hour, there were Resolutions in Ways 
and Means to be passed, and a Bill was 
to be introduced. If they did not dis- 
pose of these things to-day the law 
would be broken. They ought now to 
close the financial part of the proceed- 
ings and leave the evening free. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he only 
wanted for one moment to register a pro- 
test against the action of the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. The 
closure was put on the previous night 
and the Under Secretary did not speak. 
The Under Secretary, however, had got 
up that evening and attacked not only 
the Radicals, but the Prime Minister. 
He (Mr. Labouchere) was there to de- 
fend the Prime Minister. He would 
like to know whether the Under Secre- 
tary had obtained the consent of the 
Prime Minister to say that, when last 
summer the right hon. Gentleman stated 
that the first Treaty had been obtained 
by Captain Lugard by violence and 
fraud, he did not know the circumstances 
and had altered his mind at present ? 

Mr. R. WALLACE desired to know 
if, upon the Appropriation Bill, they 
would have an opportunity of answering 
the historical inaccuracies of the Under 
Secretary, to say nothing of the bad 
argument ? 
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Sir W. HARCOURT said, that 


if he could make time he would give his 
hon. Friend and everyone else such 
opportunity as they wished, but, unfortu- 
nately, he could not make time, and 
time was lapsing very fast. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON desired to 
protest against the speech of the Under 
Secretary, and to say that he would call 
attention to the matter on the Appro- 
priation Bill. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Resolutions 2 to 10 [see pages 605-6] 
agreed to. 

Resolutions [20th March] reported. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 

1. “That, towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty for the Service of the 
years ending on the 3lst day of March, 1891, 
1892, and 1893, the sum of £806,711 4s, 7d. be 
granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom.” 

2. “ That, towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty for the Service of the 
year ending on the 31st day of March, 1894, the 
sum of £9,497,300 be granted out of the Con- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom.” 

Resolutions agreed to:—Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Mellor, Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Sir John Hibbert. 

Bill presented, and read first time. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
that it be put down for Second Reading 
on the following day. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked in what 
stage it would be put down for Wednes- 
day ? 

SIR 
morrow. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 
private Members’ Bills. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I understand 
it is necessary to do that for the purpose 
of making the Bill safe. Iam told that 
that course is in accordance with prece- 
dent. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked the 
Speaker whether it was according to 
precedent that there should be a dis- 
cussion on the Second Reading of the 
Appropriation Bill before private Mem- 
bers’ Bills came on for discussion on 
Wednesday ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The stage of the 
Appropriation Bill has to be put down 
before the private Members’ Bills. Whe- 
ther there is a discussion on it is a matter 
for the House. 


W. HARCOURT: First, to- 


Before 
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Bill to be read a second time To- 
morrow, at Twelve of the clock. 


NOTICE OF ACCIDENTS BILL.—(No. 199.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


It being ten minutes to Seven of the 
clock, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed this day. 


REGIMENTAL DEBTS (CONSOLIDATION) 
BILL.—(No. 116.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 

EVENING SITTING. 


MOTION. 





SHOPS (HOURS OF LABOUR.) 
*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Uni- 


versity), in rising to call attention to 
the excessive and unnecessarily long 
hours of labour in shops ; and to move— 
“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
excessive and unnecessarily long hours of labour 
in shops are injurious to the comfort, health, 
and well-being of all concerned ; and that it is 
desirable to give to Local Authorities such 
powers as may be necessary to enable them to 
carry out the general wishes of the shopkeeping 
community with reference to the hours of 
closing,” 
said : The Resolution dealt with a sub- 
ject of urgent importance, and yet it had 
been strangely neglected by statesmen. 
It was ignored in the Neweastle Pro- 
gramme, and yet was surely far more 
important than several, if not most, of 
the proposals contained in it. Even 
those who did not think that a legal 
eight hours for artisans was possible 
sympathised very much with their wish 
for shorter hours, but the unfortunate 
shop assistants and the small shopkeepers 
were working more than 12 hours, in 
thousands of cases even over 14 hours. 
The Factory Acts limited the hours for 
our manufacturing population ; but the 
men and women and boys and girls em- 
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ployed in shops were working in many 
places 30 hours a week longer than those 
engaged in factories. He was fortunately 
able to rest his case on the Report of the 
Committee of that House which sat in 
1886. There was also a Committee last 
year, and the action they took showed 
how keenly they felt the gravity of the 
case. The Report of 1886 derived addi- 
tional weight from the fact that, so far as 
the passages on which he relied were 
concerned, it was absolutely unanimous, 
They reported that— 

“In many districts the shops are kept open 
until very late, especially on Saturdays,” and 
that “the hours of Jabour in shops in many dis- 
tricts range as high as 85 per week.” 

The Committee also reported that little 
could be expected from voluntary action, 
and that nothing short of legislation 
would be sufficient. The facts being 
admitted that thousands and thousands of 
shop-assistants are being worked 14 
hours a day and 16 on Saturday, surely 
there was an overwhelming case for 
legislation. When the Fastory Acts 
were proposed, their supporters were 
never expected to prove that manufac- 
turers themselves were in their favour. 
But in this instance the shopkeepers 
themselves were in favour of legislation, 
which strengthened the case immensely. 
The Report of the Committee went on to 
point out that the protracted hours of 
labour in shops were dangerous, often 
ruinous, to health, especially in the case 
of women ; and on this point the evidence 
was very strong. Dr. Rutter, Medical 
Officer to the Milliners’ Association, 
stated that he had occasion to see pro- 
fessionally a great number of women en- 
gaged in shops, and that it was impos- 
sible for women, and especially for girls, 
to work so many hours without great 
injury to health, and that the evil was 
greatly aggravated by the fact that they 
had to stand so much. Dr. Abbotts 
valled the special attention of the Com- 
mittee to the question as affecting 
women. He said he had no dcubt that 
the long hours led to diseases of the pelvis, 
and that girls who had stood so Jong 
could not expect to be mothers of healthy 
children, so that the question was of vital 
importance as regarded the physical con- 
dition of our race. He called the atten- 
tion of then Presidents of the College of 
Physicians and Collegeof Surgeons tothe 
evidence,and so impressed were they by the 
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gravity of the case that Sir Andrew 
Clark, Sir James Paget, Sir R. Quain, 
Dr. Duncan, Dr. Priestly, Dr. Wilks, 
Mr. Marshall, and Mr. Savory issued a 
Circular to the medical men of London, 
in response to whick over 300 London 
medical men—in fact, a large majority— 
signed a Petition to Parliament in favour 
of legislative interference. The question 
was scarcely less important from the 
moral point of view. Thousands of shop 
men and women searcely saw their 
families from Monday morning till Satur- 
day night; the Committee were told 
that half the shop assistants of London 
never enter a place of worship. As one 
poor girl said :—* After the fatigue and 
worry of the week, I am so thoroughly 
worn out that my only thought is to rest 
ona Sunday: but it goes too quickly, 
and the other days drag on slowly.” 
These were no sensational statements of 
his. They were literal and melancholy 
facts brought out by the House of Com- 
mons’ Committee. It was under-stating 
the case to call it slavery, forno slaves ever 
worked or could be worked so long. He 
saw the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of London, who made for 
themselves inquiries among the clergy, 
and having done so took the step, most 
unusual and indeed unprecedented, of 
issuing a Cireular to the London clergy 
containing a form of Petition to their 
House in favour of legislation. Several 
of the leading Nonconformists also took 
up the matter, and the result was that 
over 500 of the London clergy and Non- 
conformist ministers signed the Petition. 
Cardinal Manning, who took a warm 
interest in all social improvements, for 
which his memory would be long and 
gratefully cherished, took a similar 
course with the Roman Catholic priests. 
Now, would the interests of the public 
* suffer if the recommendation of the reso- 
lution were carried into effect ? On this 
peint, also, there was, he submitted, a 
very strong case. The appeal which had 
been issued in support of the Resolution 
bore the names of the hon. Members for 
the Wansbeck Division, for Battersea, 
for North-West Norfolk, for North- 
West Durham, for Glamorgan, and other 
Members, specially connected with the 
organisations of working men, and 
though the hon. Member for Morpeth, 
from his official position, was precluded 
from signing it, the movement had 
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always had his cordial support. Moreover, 
the London Trades Council unanimously 
adopted the following resolution :— 
“That this delegate meeting, representing 
more than 26,000 adult artisans and mechanics 
in the Metropolitan district, strongly denounce 
the system and practice of late shopping as 
deing fraught with injurious consequences, both 
moral and physical, to a vast portion of our 
over-worked industrial population, and there- 
fore earnestly urges all workers in the con- 
stituencies of the United Kingdom to call upon 
their Parliamentary Representatives to support 
Sir John Lubbock’s Early Closing Bill, which, 
in its operation and result, is calculated to 
become a blessing to those employed in shops 
and an alvantage to the national welfare.” 
Similar resolutions had been passed by 
the Trades Councils of Glasgow, Oldham, 
Bolton, Bath, and other places, and, 
finally, by the Trade Union Congress 
itself. It was clear, therefore, that the 
working population were in favour of 
shorter hours for shop assistants. More- 
over, it was obvious that the Local 
Authorities would certainly not act 
in a manner which would create any 
general inconvenience. It was in 
evidence, moreover, that the Factory Act 
Inspectors were now almost unanimously 
in favour of some legislation as regards 
the hours of labour in shops. Lastly, 
he came to the views of the shop- 
keepers, which was the strongest part of 


his ease. Strong testimony was laid 
before the Committee from various 


parts of the country that the great 
majority of shopkeepers were anxious 
for shorter hours, and would welcome 
legislation on the subject. The editor of 
The Chemist and Druggist came to him 
and asked why, in the former Bill, 
chemists were excluded. He _ replied 
that, in his opinion, he thought they 
stood on special grounds. The editor 
said he believed that the chemists would 
wish to be included, and he issued a 
special Circular to the whole trade, 
to show that 


the result of which was 
a large majority were in favour of 
legislation, of course with a pro- 


vision for the usual night bell in case*of 
emergency. ‘There was hardly a large 
town in the United Kingdom where the 
shopkeepers had not held meetings, 
generally presided over by the Mayor, 
in support of earlier closing. Moreover, 
he might quote many resolutions passed 
by Trade Associations, such as the Liver- 
pool and District Provision Dealers’ 
Association, the Reading Grocers’ 
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Association, the Dublin Purveyors’ 
Association, and the Federation of 
Grocers’ Associations of the United 
Kingdom. It would be easy to give 
more evidence of this character, but pro- 
bably the shortest course would be to 
quote the words of the Committee of this 
House. They reported that— 

“ A wide-spread desire has been expressed by 
grown-up persons employed in shops that in 
some way their labour should be limited by law, 
and your Committee believe that employers are 
not indispose| to such limitation, provided it 
takes the form of a general early closing. The 
witnesses generally expressed their opinion that 
any regulation of retail trade would be practic- 
able only by Local Authority, after having been 
set in motion by the traders themselves. Your 
Committee have evidence that in many localities 
the desire of the great majority of shopkeepers to 
close early has been frustrated by the action of 
some few individuals.” 

In most places the Early Closing Associa- 
tious were mainly Associations, not so 
much of shop assistants as of shopkeepers. 
It was of shopkeepers that they were 
mainly formed. To the honour of 
shopkeepers, he said that it was 
the shopkeepers themselves by whom 
the early closing movement had 
been mainly supported. Indeed, on this 
point the Resolution spoke for itself. 
They only asked that the Local 
Authorities should be empowered to 
carry out the wishes of the majority of 
shopkeepers. Circumstances and com- 
petition now enabled the minority, and 
often a very small minority, to keep the 
majority open, and legal powers were 
sought to enable the majority to keep the 
minority shut. But perhaps it would be 
asked why, if this was so, was any 
legislation required ? Because in most 
eases a small and selfish minority insisted 
on keeping open, and thus forced others 
to keep open also. He would give an 
illustration of what had happened over 
and over again. In one district of 
London some years ago the drapers 
wished to close earlier, and they all 
agreed to do so. Two hundred and fifty 
shops closed. But a new man came. 
He opened a shop and kept open late, 
hoping to get all the late business. Very 
soon his neighbour opened too. Then 
another and another, until in a few weeks 
they were all open again, except the 
committee of the Association. The 
committee met and passed a unanimous 
resolution that nothing short of legisla- 
tion would shorten the hours. Thus one 
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man kept these 250 shops open. He 
dwelt on this point because it was so im- 
portant to realise that this was no question 
of class against class, of shop assistants 
against shopkeepers. On the contrary, 
the shopkeepers themselves were fore- 
most in wishing to benefit their assistants 
by shortening the hours,.and they asked 
Parliament to enable them todoso. The 
main objection which was urged against 
the old Factory Acts could not be brought 
against this proposal. It had no bearing 
on foreign competition. Under it all 
would be treated alike; the shops would 
do just as much business. The ouly 
difference and the great advantage would 
be that, under early closing, the business 
now done between 8 and 10 would be 
done better between 6 and 8’clock. The 
last two hours were the most trying to 
the shop assistant. It was after the gas 
was lit that the air became hottest, 
driest, foulest, and most impure. As to 
the small shopkeepers, it had been said 
that any early closing would place them at 
a disadvantage. But he would point out 
that early closing would veally benefit 
them. There would be less time for 
shopping, and customers, — therefore, 
would make their purchases nearer 
home instead of going further to the 
larger shops. As a maiter of fact, the 
small shopkeepers supported this move- 
ment warmly. 

*Sir B. MAPLE: Do not all the 
larger shops now close early ? 

Sir J. LUBBOCK : That is so. 
The large shopkeepers closed earlier 
than the small shopkeepers, but if 
this Resolution was carried out the 
large shopkeepers would close earlier 
still. He knew there was a feeling that 
small shops employing no assistants 
should be excluded. That would be a 
point to be considered; but the 
smallest shops competed keenly with 
one another, and inquiry showed that 
they were anxious to be included. The 
Committee of the House had unanimously 
reported that in many places the shop 
assistants aud small shopkeepers were 
working ]4hoursaday. Just let them con- 
sider what 14 hours of work a day meant. 
Less than eight could not be reckoned for 
sleep, which only left two for dressing 
and undressing, for supper, and for going 
to and fro from the shop. This absorbed 
the whole 24 hours, and not a moment 
was left for self-improvement or amuse- 
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ment, for fresh air or family life, or for 
any of those occupations which dignified 
and ennobled life. The whole country 
would gain if shop assistants had greater 
opportunities for intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual improvement. Moreover, the 
eruel effect of the long hours was con- 
siderably increased by the fact that the 
unfortunate assistants had to stand the 
whole time. If this was hard in the 
ease of men, how much worse must it be 
in the case of women? It was, in short, 


a terrible evil. How injurious and 
fatiguing standing was they might 


clearly see from the fact that though 
customers remained in a shop for a com- 
paratively short time, they were generally 
accommodated with seats ; but consider- 
ing the relative need of rest as between 
the assistants and their customers, it must 


be admitted that the seats were on the | 


wrong side of the counter, The wit- 
nesses examined before the House of 
Commons Committee were all but unani- 
mously of opinion that voluntary action 
could not remedy the evil, which, indeed, 


many persons thought was growing 
worse. Without legislation, then, there 


was little hope of shorter hours—the 
lives of shopmen and shopwomen would 
still be the same weary monotony of 
shop and bed, a life of drudgery and an 
early grave. If the Resolution was 
passed they would have, on the contrary, 
a hope of brighter and happier days, of 
stronger health, and of longer lives: The 
Resolution was based on the unanimous 
Report of the Select Committee of 1886. 
They urged it on the House because the 
present long hours of labour in shops, 
especially in great cities, were under- 
mining the health of the people ; they 
urged it on moral grounds, because these 
hours left absolutely no time for self- 
improvement or family life; they urged 
itin the name of the shopkeepers, who 
were themselves worn out by long hours 
of toil, who sympathised with their 
assistants, and who begged the House to 
enable them as a body to do that which 
as individuals they were powerless to 
effect. Lastly, they appealed on behalf 
of the shop assistants themselves, and 
especially of the women, who had no 
votes, and were on that account all the 
more entitled to claim the mercy and 
consideration of the House. They bad 
suffered grievously and too long, and he 
besought the House to pass the Resolu- 
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tion in the name of many a weary 
worker whose life was now one of constant 
weariness and almost incessant labour, who 
would be condemned, if they did nothing, 
to a life of suffering and an early grave, 
but on whom if the House passed the Re- 
solution they would throw a ray of light 
and hope. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) : 
said, he rose with very great pleasure to 
second the Resolution. They miglit con- 


gratulate themselves that the whole 
question of the hours of labour 
had now become recognised as of 
natural importance. The time had 
gone by when they could consider 
that all these” matters were to settle 


themselves in a haphazard sort of way, 
and the time had arrived when steps must 
be taken, where proper arrangements 
were not made without the interference 
of the law, to secure the proper regulation 
of all labour. Of course, in dealing with 
the matter they must remember that work 
was a necessary functien in this world ; 
for it was the lot of the great bulk of the 
population to labour: but at the same 
time they must recognise that life was 
not simply intended for labour, and that 
the object of labour was to secure life, 
happiness, and independence. A certain 
school of persons seemed to think, on 
mathematic principles, that the results 
achieved depended solely on the number 
of hours worked, Practice had, however, 
shown that that was a fallacy. There 
was a maximum beyond which they could 
not go with benefit either to the worker 
or to the community at large, and the 
aim of all legislation in this direction 
should be to secure in some way the 
minimum amount of labour compatible 
with the maximum amount of well-being 
to the workers. He regarded this Resolu- 
tion before the House as tending strongly 
in the direction of influencing this most 
important matter. They must acknow- 
ledge that during the last 30 or 40 years 
considerable steps liad been made in the 
direction of reducing the hours of labour, 
aud no ove bad helped this movement 
more than the right hon. Baronet who 
moved the Resolution, and who was re- 
garded as oue of the pioneers of this great 
reform. But although the hours of 
labour in factories aud workshops had 
been reduced, there had not been a cor- 
responding decrease in the hours of shop 
assistants. There were very few who 
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would attempt to dispute the facts laid 
before the House by the right hon. 
Baronet—facts which made it obvious 
that, in the words of the Resolution, the 
“comfort, health, and wellbeing of the 
assistants and the shopkeepers are 
seriously impaired.” The ordinary work- 
ing days of the week were unusually and 
unnecessarily long ; but when they came 
to Saturday, Londoners especially ought 
to blame themselves extremely for the 
long hours during which shops were kept 
open. He had frequently to go to the 
North of London on Saturdays, and on his 
return at midnight and even later he saw 
the shops open and men, women and 
children even actively engaged in buying 
and selling. The practical question was 
could that be avoided. He believed it 
could. This was not a subject into which 
complications were introduced by foreign 
labour or foreign interference, for the 
shopkeepers were distributors and 
not producers, and they would 
not suffer if they could induce 
the public to do its shopping earlier in 
the day. There could be no doubt that 
the shopkeepers and the shop assistants 
really demanded this change. At a 
meeting in his own constituency a few 
days ago it was stated that the traders ina 
certain district had by an overwhelming 
majority demanded that something 
should be done to bring about a reform. 
The same feeling prevailed throughout 
the country, and the public were fully 
alive to the mischief which the system 
of long hours inflicted. If the shop- 
keepers and the public desired the change 
urged in the Resolution, why was it not 
brought about ? There were two reasons 
—first, the thoughtlessness of the public; 
secondly, the selfishness of a few indi- 
vidual traders. Legislation had got to 
meet those two difficulties. He believed 
that the public often shopped late with- 
out thinking of the evils caused by long 
hours of labour in shops, and that many 
of them aggravated the position of the 
assistants by inspecting goods without 
intending to purchase. The working 
classes, as well as other classes, 
might do much to reduce _ this 


evil, and efforts should be made to per- 
suade them to discontinue the practice. 
Then as regarded the shopkeepers them- 
selves, no doubt, as the right hon. 
Baronet had told them, competition was 
very keen, and hon. Members who repre- 
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sented poor districts well knew what a 
struggle it was for the smaller traders even 
to pay their way. But the great bulk 
of the shopkeepers would undoubtedly 
be glad if some means could be devised 
to prevent the selfishness and greediness 
of a few necessitating the late opening of 
all shops. How was this to be amended ? 
He emphatically objected to Parliament 
fixing the hours of labour, and did not 
believe that men and women ought to be 
treated as children. But this Resolution 
was emphatically against that course. 
It was called a local option Resolution, 
but it was not one in the ordinary sense. 
Local option, as generally understood, 
meant two men refusing to let a third 
have something that he wanted. That 
was not the principle embodied in this 
Resolution. It was a Resolution which 
said that when a majority desired to do 
a thing good in itself they should have a 
right to do it, and on that ground he had 
great pleasure in supporting it. Some 
persons wanted to know how the 
assistants would employ their time if 
they were given increased hours for 
recreation and leisure. That, however, was 
not a matter which concerned at present 
the House, except in so far as it became 
their duty, when they had secured shorter 
hours, to provide reasonable facilities for 
recreation and educationai improvement, 
and, therefore, concurrently with legisla- 
tion for shortening the hours of labour 
they should make special efforts to throw 
brightness, improvement, and happiness 
into the homes of this deserving class of 
the community. As the Resolution tended 
in that direction he heartily supported it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
excessive and unnecessarily long hours of 
labour in shops are injurious to the comfort, 
health, and well-being of all concerned ; and 
that it is desirable to give Local Authorities such 
powers as may be necessary to enable them to 
carry out the general wishes of the shopkeeping 
community with reference to the hours of 
closing." —(Sir John Lubbock.) 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.) : The Government 
desire that upon this question Members 
should feel themselves perfectly free to 
vote in accordance with their own wishes 
and convictions. For my own part, I 
have strong sympathy with the language 
of the Resolution and the object at 
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which it aims. There has been no 
attempt, and will be no attempt, on the 
part of those who dispute the appro- 
priateness of the remedy to minimise the 
gravity of the evil against which it is 
directed. The evidence is overwhelming 
and conclusive that in a large number of 
retail establishments in the country the 
persons employed are occupied for a 
number of hours far in excess of what is 
compatible with the conditions of health 
and decent and reasonable existence. I 
will not go into details, but it is clear 
that in a large number of cases men and 
women are employed 80, 84, and 90 
hours a week in occupations which, if not 
physically exhausting in the sense that 
manual labour is, yet are destructive, 
when prolonged, of physical, mental, and 
even of moral health. The evil being 
admitted, the only question is, What is 
the most appropriate and _ effective 
remedy ? We have tried legislation on 
a small scale and in a somewhat tenta- 
tive manner, The Shop Hours Regula- 
tion Act of 1886, continued from year to 
year, was, after being slightly amended, 
rendered permanent by an Act of last 
year. The object of that Act was to 
protect young persons under 18, It pro- 
vides that no persons falling within that 
vategory shall be employed longer than 
74 hours a week. That is a very ex- 
cellent and very justifiable enactment, 
but experience has shown that it is ex- 
traordinarily difficult to enforce. The 
Act of 1892 for the first time provided 
machinery to enforce it by empowering 
Local Authorities te appoint Inspectors. 
We have had statistics collected to 
show the extent to which the Authori- 


ties have availed themselves of that 
power. I find that in England and 


Wales four counties have appointed In- 
spectors and 45 have not ; 35 boroughs 
have and 191 have not. In Seotland 
one county, Linlithgow, and 18 burghs 
have done so, so that in a great part of 
that country the Act is absolutely a dead 
letter. In Ireland, so far asI can learn, 
no Inspectors have been appointed. The 
House must feel that the Act has not 
produced any serious result ; and, in my 
opinion, the blame is to be ascribed not so 
much to the Local Authorities as to 
the limited scope and illogical character 
of the Act itself. In a matter of this 
kind it is not easy to deal only with the 
labour of young persons. In retail trade 
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you cannot effectively control or interfere 
with excessively long hours so long as 
you merely direct your legislation or 
administration to the cases of young per- 
sons. Operations are inextricably mixed 
up, and young and old, males and 
females, work side by side. I do not deny 
that the limitation of the hours of young 
persons might indirectly, by a sort of 
reflex action, operate upon the hours of 
those of mature age ; yet, if youare to deal 
with the question comprehensively and 
effectively, you must ignore distinctions 
and look to the employés as a whole. 
We are often told that there is no evi- 
dence that voluntary combination would 
not be effective for the purpose. Un- 
doubtedly voluntary combination has 
proved a powerful force in the attain- 
ment of a Saturday half-holiday 
in London and the large provincial 
towns, where it has become an estab- 
lished institution. But the difficulty to 
be dealt with in this matter arises from the 
isolated,action of selfish persons, who will 
not bring themselves into line even with 
the great body of their own class, 
and who are totally insensible to the 
operation of public opinion and to the 
calls of public duty. I have myself 
come across a remarkable instance of 
that in the City. A year or two ago the 
hairdressers of London, as the result of 
considerable agitation, arrived at an un- 
derstanding, to which both masters and 
men were parties, to close on Saturday 
afternoons at 4 o’clock. In a few months 
I saw in one establishment a notice 
changing the hour from 4 to 6; and on 
inquiry I was told that a single large 
employer of labour had held aloof from 
the arrangement which all the others 
had come te, and a_single person was 
therefore able to deprive a large body of 
men of two hours’ recreation. That may 
seem to be a result wholly dispropor- 
tionate to the cause, but it is astonishing 
how small a proportion of shopkeepers 


can effectively coerce a whole 
body into adopting longer hours 


than are either necessary or healthful. 
Combination is a very different thing as 
between employer and workman and as 
between trader and customer. As 
between employer and workman it is 
comparatively easy through the instru- 
mentality of the trade union to bring all, 
or, at all events, the great majority, of the 
competitors for the wage fund into line, 
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and in that way to bring to bear 
upon the competitors for labour over- 
whelming and irresistible foree. But in 
dealing with trader and customer the 
conditions are entirely different. You 
cannot organise the customers of a 
country, or even the customers of a 
particular town into an effective union, 
Many attempts have been made by 
appealing to philanthropic and benevolent 
sentiments in the matter, and we have 
heard of ladies and others who have 
bound themselves that they would not 
shop after certain hours of the day or in 
the afternoon of a certain day of the week. 
But you are dealing there with an isolated, 
incoherent, and disorganised movement. 
There is no esprit de corps amongst 
communities of customers and of persons 
who go shopping, and who make the 
fortunes and businesses of traders ; and so 
long as you rely merely on that method 
you are always at the mercy of any in- 
dividual person in want of some particular 
commodity, who, finding the shop open, 
cannot resist the temptation of going 
there to buy, irrespective of the time. I 
have therefore come to the conclusion 
long ago that this is one of those cases 
in which voluntary combined action is 
ineffective for the end in view, and that 
it is necessary to bring into operation 
some force more effective than public 
opinion to operate on traders, and reduce 
those amongst them who, through selfish- 
ness and greed, are unwilling to close 
their shops, to a sense of the inhumanity 
of their action. Once we have arrived 
at that conclusion, the question is what 
form the compulsion should take. The 
right hon. Baronet, whose exertions in this 
matter, continued as they have been over 
a long period of years, through evil 
report as well as through good report, 
with an energy and strenuousness to 
which I venture to pay my humble tribute 
of admiration—the right hon. Baronet in 
past years attempted to deal with the 
question by means of general legislation, 
for he has been the author and promoter 
f two Bills, one for establishing a com- 
pulsory weekly half-holiday, and the 
other, which may be called a General 
Closing Bill, requiring all shops in the 
country to be closed at 8 o’clock on five 
days in the week and at 10 o'clock on 
the other day. My right hon. Friend 
drafted a clause in the Bill by which 
Local Authorities, in deference to local 
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requirements, might relax the rigidity or 
altogether dispense with the general law. 
I confess that there are grave practical 
difficulties in that particular solution of 
the question, because it appears to me to 
lay down a hard and fast rule, the en- 
forcement of which, notwithstanding the 
discretion given to Local Authorities, 
would necessarily lead to friction and in- 
convenience. I therefore welcome very 
heartily the terms of the Resolution which 
the right hon. Baronet has now proposed. 
It does not proceed on any difference of 
opinion, but on a different method. The 
right hon. Baronet, instead of laying down 
a general rule for the whole country, with 
a latitude to Local Authorities to make 
particular exceptions, proposes that the 
initiative should be a local initiative, and 
that in the first instance the shop-keeping 
community in a particular place should 
indicate in some unmistakable form its 
wishes in the matter, and that when that 
condition precedent has been fulfilled, it 
should be left to the Local Authorities to 
take the action necessary for the purpose 
of giving it effect and carrying it out. 
So far as my opinion is concerned, I 
think it is a wise and statesmanlike 
manner of dealing with the question. I 
do not in the least fear that under these 
conditions any substantial or permanent 
injustice can be done to any class of the 
community. I confess that,so far as my 
opinion goes, the critics and the opponents 
of this Resolution will be driven te take 
refuge in the principle that under all 
circumstances and for any purpose it is 
wrong for Parliament to interfere with the 
voluntary action of adult persons. [* Hear, 
hear!”] An hon, Gentleman opposite 
applauds that statement. Well, Sir, I agree 
that if that is to be laid down as a general 
and universal rule of legislation to which 
no exception can be allowed the proposal 
of the right hon. Baronet must be con- 
demned. But that is a rule to which I, 
for one,am not prepared to subscribe, It is 
time for us to emancipate ourselves from 
the thraldom of economic abstractions. 
The whole of our factory legislation, 
beginning with the cases of the children 
and women, has been to affect, indirectly 
it is true, but none the less effectively, and 
to limit the hours of adult labour. That 
being so, I can see no distinction in 
principle between direct interference and 
indirect interference, if their result be the 
same. The adoption of the principle of 
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local option, whether it should be applied 
to trades or places, I care not which, 
reinforced in the last resort by com- 
pulsory legislation, either general or 
special, appears to me to be the only 
effective solution of the very large 
number of difficulties, not only as be- 
tween capital and labour, but also as 
between tradesmen and customers, which 
we shall have to deal with in the future 
which lies immediately before us. For 
these reasons I heartily support the 
Resolution, and in the Interest of a large, 
but very inarticulate, class in the com- 
munity I hope the House will assent to 
it with absolute unanimity. 

*Sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE (Cam- 
berwell, Dulwich) said he rose to express 
his dissent to the Resolution, not because 
he did not agree that shops were kept 
open much longer than they ought to be, 
but because he recognised that by volun- 
tary action every day the shopkeepers 
were closing their shops much earlier. 
He yielded to no one in his anxiety to 
give more pleasure and recreation to the 
working classes, for he was the President 
of the Voluntary Early Closing Asso- 
ciation, which was doing a great deal of 
good work. He would ask hon. Members 
to remember that the good work which 
had been done in England during the 
past 20 years—the Saturday _ half- 
holidays and the weekly half-holidays— 
had been produced by voluntary action. 
The Reports of the Early Closing Asso- 
ciation, with which the right hon. Baronet 
was connected, showed that the number 
of shops which closed early were in- 
creasing by thousands every year, and he 
had no doubt that they would continue 
to increase. He therefore agreed with 
the first portion of the Resolution, 
but differed altogether with the latter 
part, which proposed to confer on 
Local Authorities powers to enable 
them to carry out the general wishes of 
the shop-keeping community of each 
district in regard to the closing of shops. 
The House should remember that shops 
were of a different nature. All the large 
shops in London were closed at 7 
every day, and at 2 on Saturdays. 
But in the constituency which he repre- 
sented there were numbers of shops 
which kept open late to supply the wants 
of the working classes, which did all 
their business after 7 or 8 o'clock, and 
which would not keep open late unless 
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there was business for them todo. He 
would ask how were they going to arrive 
at local option, and how did they pro- 
pose to classify the shops. It was all 
very well to talk in the air; but they 
should do something practical ; a Bill 
should be introduced embodying these 
proposals, which they could look at and 
examine. In 1888 the right hon. Baronet 
did bring in a Bill for the early closing 
of shops. But what wasthe result? It 
was thrown out by a majority of 278 
against 95. He did not think that the 
question could be settled by any Biil 
which proposed the compulsory closing 
of shops. In every locality there were a 
number of small shops which kept open 


late for the dealings of the working 
classes. It would be very hard on these 


small shops if they had to close. The 
House should also remember that it was 
not these shops which had the employés. 
The assistants were in the large shops 
which closed eariy. The small shops 
might have one or two assistants, but in 
most cases the work was done by the 
members of the family. Then how was 
local option to be brought about, and how 
was the classification to be effected ? Inthe 
Bill introduced by the right hon. Baronet 
in 1890 there was a clause’ which 
declared that shops in which trades of 
two or more classes were carried on 
should be closed for the purposes of trade 
at the hour at which it was required to 
be closed for the purposes of any of 
them. So that if that Bill had been 
passed shops in which, as often happened, 


four different trades were conducted, 
might be compelled to close at 4 


o'clock one day for one business; on 
another day for another business; on 
another day for another business, and 
on a fourth day for a fourth business. 
He asked hon. Members also to remember 
that the question before the House was 
not a question affecting young labour, 
for under existing legislation all young 
persons under 18 years of age were not 
allowed to work more than 72 hours in 
the week. In 1890 he introduced a Bill 
which was not agreeable to the right 
hon. Baronet, and which proposed to 
give all shop assistants a half-holiday on 
one day in the week. They did not 
close factories, or workshops, or mines in 
order to shorten the hours of labour of 
the workers. His Bill proposed to lessen 
the hours of shop assistants without 
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closing the shops. Under his Bill each 
owner of a shop would be bound to keep 
a return of his assistants, and to allot to 
each a half-holiday on a particular day of 
the week, and prevented him from 
altering that day without giving three 
days’ notice. Therefore, under that Bill, 
shop assistants would have their weekiy 
half-holidays, and the owners would be 
able to keep open their shops at hours 
which suited them best. If the shop 
assistants were too long worked let their 
hours of labour be limited in that fashion, 
but he did not believe in the practicability 
of any legislation which gave to local 
option in any locality the power of de- 
eiding the hours during which shops 
should be opened in that locality. What 
would be the area of the locality ? 
Would they take the whole of London, 
for instance, or would they divide it into 
Parliamentary divisions, or parishes, or 
into some other sort of districts ? Under 
such an arrangement they might have 
shops closed at certain hours at one side 
of the street and opened during these 
hours at the other side of the same street. 
He should be delighted to see early 
closing adoptéd throughout the country, 
but he was convinced that that object 
was best attained by voluntary action 
amongst the owners themselves. He 
would, however, not trouble the House 
by going to a Division on the Motion. 
He would rest content by entering his 
protest against the latter part of the 
Motion, which suggested the early 
closing of shops by local option. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I shall have a few words to 
say as to the arguments of the hon. 
Member for Dulwich before I sit down, 
because they are entitled to respect, not 
only for his kindly feeling towards the 
employés, but for his knowledge of the 
subject. I rise chiefly to express my 
satisfaction at the statement which has 
been made on the part of the Govern- 
ment by the Home Secretary. That 
statement was a little remarkable in its 
form, and I do not know whether the 
House entirely appreciated its import- 
ance. The Home Secretary commenced 
by saying that the Government desired 
that hon. Members should vote in this 
matter according to their own convictions 
and consciences. Well, Sir, it is possible 
to draw from that the inference that 
there are questions on which the Go- 
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vernment do not desire that hon. Mem- 
bers of the House should vote according 
to their convictions and consciences. | 
confess that I should be delighted to 
know that this principle which the Home 
Secretary has laid down for our guidance 
for the present Debate is one of universal 
application in matters of even greater 
national importance than these which we 
are now discussing. I should be delighted 
if the Government would always desire 
that hon. Gentlemen behind them should 
vote according to their convictions and 
consciences. But I am not quite certain 
that the House thoroughly appreciates 
the importance of the statement made by 
the Home Secretary. Older Members 
of the House will recollect a number of 
occasions on which what are called 
abstract Resolutions have been brought 
before the House, and whenever such 
Resolutions have been brought forward 
the Prime Minister laid it down that no 
Government and no Member of the Go- 
vernment was justified in giving sup- 
port to an abstract Resolution, unless the 
Government was prepared immediately 
to give effect to it. Iam sure the Prime 
Minister has not changed his opinion, 
and, therefore, the statement of the 
Home Secretary amounts to this: that 
the Government are prepared to give 
forthwith their attention, in order that 
this abstract Resolution may become a 
practical measure. I am aware of the 
difficulties of the Government. They 
are going to run, not six omnibuses 
through Temple Bar—they are going to 
run a score of omnibuses through a 
passage much narrower than old 
Temple Bar. I am perfectiy well aware 
that in order to give effect to the abstract 
Resolution now accepted it is absolutely 
necessary that some other matter should 
give it a place. I should not like to 
make too great a demand upon the Go- 
vernment, but I should venture to make 
a suggestion which I hope will be 
received in the spirit in which it is 
tendered. I am always glad to assist 
the Government in the progress of 
Public Business. Now the Government 
are devotees of the principle of local 
option. They are in favour of 
local option on more than one subject, 
and they have burnt their fingers. 
They have tried their hand this Session 
already, and they have burned their 
fingers, and I now suggest to the Home 
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Secretary that they should withdraw that 
proposal for local option which is now 
before the House, and substitute a new 
proposal for local option in reference to 
the early closing of shops. My right 
hon. Friend has pointed out that the 
question for us to consider to-night is 
the remedy for a state of things which, 
on both sides of the House, is admitted 
to be urgent. It is universally admitted 
that the hours of shopkeepers, and 
especially assistants, are excessive. In 
these days of shortening hours, when we 
have Motions brought before the House 
for a universal eight hours day, it 
seems ridiculous to suppose that a large 
proportion of the labouring class, 
numbering, I believe, something like 
1,000,000 people, who are engaged in 
the work of distribution, should be com- 
pelled by circumstances beyond their 
own control to labour for 10, 12, 14, 
and even 15 hoursaday. It is generally 
admitted, except by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Dulwich, that voluntary 
effort is altogether incompetent to deal 
with such a matter ; and I would say to 
my hon. Friend that I think he takes too 
narrow a view of this question. He 
talks of the whole country, and of the 
circumstances of shopkeeping in pro- 
vincial and country towns, and in many 
parts of London, as if they were all 
governed by the circumstances of the 
West End or Tottenham Court Road. 
It is perfectly true that in such cases as 
those with which my hon. Friend 
is most familiar, where there are numbers 
of large employers who are actuated by 
kindly feelings, and who are not put 
under the pressure of this competition 
which weighs so heavily upon small 
shopkeepers, by voluntary arrangement 
alone all that is desired may be ac- 
complished. But in the majority of 
cases, and throughout the whole country, 
that is absolutely impossible. Experience 
has shown it to be impossible. ‘The Home 
Secretary spoke of the success which 
has attended the Saturday half-holiday 
movement. I am bound to say I think 
the illustration is a very unfortunate one. 
In provincial cities Saturday is the worst 
day, and in Birmingham—I am _ not 
speaking now of the greater shopkeepers, 
but of the smaller shopkeepers—the shops 
are open until 12 o'clock at night, and I 
believe that is almost universal. The 
VOL, X.  [rourtH sErizs.] 
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fact is, that in this matter, as has been 


so well pointed out, the objection 
of a single one amongst a_ great 
number of shopkeepers is sufficient 


to prevent any arrangement at all— 
one cantankerous, cross-grained man 
can do that. It is not like the case of 
Trades Unions, to which it has been 
likened. In that case you have a 
majority of the workpeople with you, and 
you may compel the rest, because the 
trade cannot be carried on without the 
consent, at all events, of the majority of 
the workpeople. Therefore, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that if this object, which 
we all admit to be desirable, is to be 
accomplished, it can only be accomplished 
by legislation. My right hon. Friend 
the Home Secretary spoke of the 
inefficiency of previous legislation, espe- 
cially in connection with the question of 
shop hours, and he said that the majority 
of Local Authorities who have discretion 
given them to appoint Inspectors under 
that Act have not availed themselves of 
the privilege. I am not in the least sur- 
prised at that. In the first place, the 
Act has only been in force a few months ; 
in the second place, the object is hardly 
worth the expenditure ; and, in the third 
place, it is hardly to be expected in a 
matter of this kind that the Local Authori- 
ties will be the first to move. 


*Mr. ASQUITH: I did not mention 
that in any way as blaming the Local 
Authorities, but simply as a fact, which 
proves the inefficiency of this measure. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I quite 
understand my right hon. Friend's posi- 
tion. What we now propose is that the 
majority in any trade shall put the Local 
Authority in motion, and we are quite pre- 
pared to admit that if the majority in a 
trade are not anxious for this reform, in 
that case there will be many and sufficient 
reasons why it should not be forced upon 
them, because, as my right hon. Friend 
has said, we are not dealing only, as the 
Member for Dulwich has dealt in his 
Bill, with the case of persons employed 
in shops, but with the small shopkeepers 
themselves. After all, I am not quite 
certain that they are not more numerous 
than the assistants; for it must be 
remembered that the assistants in shops, 
especially where they are numerous, are 
employed in those large establishments 
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in which already reasonable hours obtain. 
The best case can be made out in favour 
of the small shopkeepers themselves, 
whose employés will frequently be found 
to be their own sons and daughters. It 
is for them chiefly we have to plead, and 
we are willing to take the opinion of the 
majority of persons concerned before 
this law is put into operation. I do 
not think it mecessary to argue 
the question of interfering with adult 
labour. I hope the hon. Member for 
Battersea, and the LabourRepresentatives, 
will take notice of the admission of the 
Home Secretary, that the idea of inter- 
ference with the liberty of adult labour 
is an economic abstraction which has 
ceased te have any influence, at all events 
with the right hon. Gentleman. To me 
that is a great satisfaction, because I 
never entertained any respect for that 
economic abstraction ; but I am glad to 
find that, when a short time ago we 
banished political economy to Saturn, we 
banished this particular portion of the 
economic doctrine to that planet at the 
same time, and no doubt we have adopted 
Saturnian philosophy in place of it. I 
say that we have a great evil, that we 
know that those who suffer from the evil, 
and who are chiefly concerned in the 
matter, are, as regards thelarge majority 
of them, in favour of legislation. We 
know by experience that without legis- 
lation nothing can be done. That is the 
case we put before the House, and the 
-remedy which my right hon. Friend pro- 
poses is, I think, a more practical one 
than my hoa. Friend the Member for 
Dulwich is prepared to allow. He made 
a complaint against my right hon. Friend 
that he has not brought in a Bill. Well, 
my right hon. Friend tried ; he took his 
chance with other Members of the House 
to get anopportunity of bringing ina Bill ; 
but when there are 670 Members, most 
of whom desire to bring in two or three 
Bills at least, it is not easy for a single 
Member to get the first place on a single 
Wednesday, and it is failing this oppor- 
tunity that he has fallen back upon a 
Resolution. But the proposal of my right 
hon. Friend is as clearly before the House 
as though it was embodied in a Bill, 
because what he proposes is a combined 
operation of local option and trade option. 
He proposes that any trade in any dis- 
trict may meet and decide by a consider- 
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able majority that they desire in future 
to keep open for such and such hours, 
Then he proposed that their scheme shall 
be submitted to the Local Authority of 
the district, and the Local Authority will 
have full power to deal with it accord- 
ing to its discretion. The object of 
bringing in the Local Authority is that 
the convenience of the district, and of 
those who are outside the trade, may also 
be considered. There are conceivable 
circumstances under which the majority 
of a trade might be desirous of closing 
their shops ; but that might be felt to be 
a wrong by the people in the district 
which the Town Council or County 
Council ought to look after. Therefore, 
we offer to the House two securities: In 
the first place, that you shall have a 
large majority of the trade concerned ; 
and, in the second place, that you shall 
have a majority of those who are specially 
representative of the community, and it 
is only when those two conditions have 
been fulfilled that we ask that anything 
in the nature of penal or coercive legis- 
lation shall be brought into effect. I 
think the House appears to be inclined 
unanimously to adopt the Resolution of 
my right hon. Friend; but I beg hon. 
Members on both sides of the House to 
bear in mind the language of my right 
hon. Friend the Prime Minister, to 
which I have already referred in regard 
to these Resolutions— 

“You cannot discharge your consciences by 

accepting an abstract Resolution unless you are 
prepared toaccepta Bill which wiilsubsequently 
be brought in, and which will be based upon 
that Resolution.” 
Therefore, I take it that the unanimous 
vote of the House, if it is unanimous, 
will pledge the House to speedy, even to 
immediate, legislation. In sitting down, 
Ihave only to congratulate my right 
hon. Friend, who has been labouring in 
this cause for 20 years, and who in a 
short time, I hope, will celebrate the 
majority of his mission by being able to 
say that in his case, at all events, his 
Parliamentary labours have not been in 
vain. 

*Mr. STUART WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, he thought the 
declaration of the hon. Member for 
Dulwich (Sir Blundell Maple) had taken 
a good deal of the life out of this Debate. 
At the same time,hefelt bound toremind the 
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House that he had some special experi- 
ence with regard to this subject, having 
sat on both Select Committees, and 
having presided over the latest of them. 
Certain things must be borne in mind in 
considering this subject. The first was 
the legislation which was the outcome 
of the labours of the last Select Committee. 
The Home Secretary had remarked that 
that legislation had had _ very little 
apparent effect. But he denied that it 
had had so slight an effect as the right 
hon. Gentleman would cause the House 
to believe. This evil, if it existed to any 
aggravated extent, existed only in the 
large towns. He never expected County 
Councils would have much work to do 
in the appointment of Inspectors to 
enforce previous legislation, because, by 
the nature of the constitution of County 
Councils, the area over which they had 
jurisdiction excluded all the greater 
towns. Barely six months from the 
passing of the Act recommended by the 
Select Committee, 35 of the great towns 
of England appointed Inspectors. That 
was a very respectable result, and still 
more so was the fact that 18 out of the 
Scotch burghs had done the same. The 


Select Committee last year had not 
within the scope of its Reference or 
within its powers the opportunity of 


dealing with legislation on the lines of 
the Resolution of the hon. Baronet. They 
were obliged to deal with the illogical 
legislation which was before them. That 
illogical and inefficient legislation was 
legislation for which it was true the 
Home Secretary did not vote on that oc- 
casion, but for which nearly all the hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen now sitting on 
the same Bench zealously rushed for- 
ward to record their votes. He thought, 
in these circumstances, a little more 
recognition might have been given to the 
labours of the Committee, which did its 
best with the materials before it. 
Now, a word as to the provisions 
of the right hon. Baronet’s Motion. 
They must avoid two things. They 
must not either overstate the extent of 
the evil or minimize the difficulties in 
the way of finding a true remedy. In 
the case of this particular kind of labour, 
it was not all unceasing manual labour ; 
it was not carried on under the depressing 
surroundings and the conditions of physical 
exertion which usually were regarded as 
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the attributes of labour. There were 
many town districts far removed from 
the centres of life and amusement in 
which the retail shops were the prin- 
cipal centres of social intercourse, the 
labour of the assistants being lightened 
to a great extent by social intercourse, 
which they might have great difficulty 
in finding out of doors. This was one 
of the great difficulties which this problem 
presented. Were they going to close the 
retail shops in any town at an earlier 
hour than they closed public-houses, so 
that during several hours the only place 
of attraction to a large section of the 
publie would be the licensed houses for 
the sale of intoxicating liquor? That 
would be a great danger. Again, how 
were they going to deal with refreshment 
houses, tobacconists, and that large class 
of shops which dealt in perishable goods 
which, after a certain hour in the day, 
had to be thrown upon the market at 
low prices, greatly to the benefit of the 
poorer classes. He was instrumental in 
procuring the rejection of the Bill to 
which the Home Secretary had alluded, 
and he believed the argument that had 
the greatest weight was that a hard-and- 
fast closing by cast-iron rule, applied 
equally to all kinds of shops, would do 
more than anything else to interfere with 
the cheap and easy distribution of the 
food to the poorest classes of the people. 
Another difficulty was, how were the 
supporters of the Resolution going to 
deal with the case of London? That 
had always presented to him an almost 
insoluble enigma, No one in his senses 
would propose to apply the same rule all 
over London; and if they allowed a Local 
Authority to adopt varying methods of 
procedure, and different standards of 
legislation, they would arrive at the re- 
sult at which, pressed by competition, all 
would surely adopt the lowest possible 
standard. It was objected to early 
closing that they must not interfere with 
the labour of adult male persons; and the 
Factory Acts, which he had had the honour 
of assisting in administering, had been 
alluded to. But he would point out that 
in the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854 
they had for the last 40 years had 
legislation conceived in a most pater- 
nal spirit interfering with the labour 
of adult persons. This argument was 
used by those who declared that the 
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people should be taught to rely upon 
their own efforts. There were only three 
possible parties to such disputes as would 
be raised if the Resolution were put in 
foree—the shopkeepers, the shop-assis- 
tants, and the general public. By the 
very terms of the Resolution nothing 
would take place without the initiative 
of the shopkeepers themselves., Nothing 
could conceivably be done unless the 
public were satisfied with it, and unless 
the shop-assistants themselves threw 
their energies into such agitation as it 
might be necessary to set on foot for the 
purpose of securing an amendment of 
their condition, he could not conceive 
that any action would be taken. The 
shop-assistants would therefore _ still 
have to rely on their own efforts. It 
struck him that the only issue before 
them that uight was not whether early 
closing was good or bad in itself, but 
whether the great communities in the 
shape of the Town Councils were as good 
judges of the questions involved as that 
House ? There might be circumstances 
under which those communities would be 
even better judges. He hailed with 
great pleasure the fact that the right 
Lon, Baronet had at last cast his pro- 
posal in a form in which it was possible 
for him (Mr. Stuart Wortley), who for- 
merly opposed it, to accept it. The House, 
in adopting that proposal, would relieve 
itself of the difficulty of solving one of 
the most embarrassing questions which, 
owing to its being complicated by senti- 
ment and innumerable local difficulties, 
it could possibly have to address itself 
to. 

Dr.FARQUHARSON (Aberdeenshire, 
W.) congratulated the right hon. Baronet 
on having secured the support of the Go- 
vernment to a proposal which, when given 
effect to, would be of enormous advan- 
tage to the hygienic conditions of life in 
London and in many other parts of the 
country. He thought the hon. Member 
who had just sat down had very much 
minimised the disagreeable incidents of 
shop-assistants’ lives, for he seemed to 
refer to them as places of cheerful re- 
creation, and he altogether ignored the 
peculiar and unhealthy conditions under 
which the unfortunate assistants had to 
work, The right hon. Baronet the Member 
for the University of London had spoken 
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of the great evils of standing for long 
heurs in shops, and be could himself 
state, as a medical man, that those evils 
were very great, especially in the case of 
women. Some people thought it hard to 
sit for some hours together doing nothing 
in particular or listening to speeches which 
were not of a very exciting character ; 
but when they thought of the poor shop- 
people standing for hours together in 
bad air, breathing the products of the 
combustion of bad gas, they might con- 
ceive how prejudicial the effect must be 
upon them. And to that they must add 
the fact that oft-times they had to sleep 
in bad bed-rooms, and were in the midst 
of bad sanitary arrangements. Surely, 
then, this was a matter of urgent public 
importance. No doubt, as the hon. 
Member for Dulwich had told them, the 
best shops closed early ; but in the East 
End of London, where competition was 
excessively keen, they were kept open 
till 11 or 12 at night, and many 
of the poor assistants were mere slaves. 
An eminent shopkeeper, Mr. Whiteley, 
had told him that, as a result of long and 
practical experience on the subject, he 
fully sympathised with the spirit of this 
Resolution. Now, he had no intention of 
giving a professional lecture, but he 
would like to point out that, in conse- 
quence of living in these bad conditions, 
shopwomen became bloodless and fell 
below par, and, should they marry and 
become mothers, the effect of their bad 
health upon their offspring was very 
serious. When their hours were unduly 
prolonged the constitution was run down, 
the fires of life burned low, and depression 
set in with disastrous results. The 
House had heard about black slaves in 
Uganda, but there were white slaves to 
be found here; and these poor people 
had, moreover, no Trade Unions to protect 
them. On these grounds he heartily 
supported the Resolution of the right 
hon. Baronet, and wished the move- 
ment, at which he was the head, every 
success. 

*Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea) said, he 
had much pleasure in congratulating the 
right hon. Baronet on his Resolution, and 
on the excellent, sympathetic, and very 
humane speech with which he introduced 
it. As one who knew the difficulties 
which workmen, and particularly of 
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workwomen, experienced in getting 
reduced hours, and who had taken part iu 
voluntary efforts to secure the reduction, 
he desired to say a few words on the sub- 
ject. He had been appealed to en 
numerous occasions by assistants, male 
and female, to assist them in forming a 
Uniox of shopworkers ; but wherever this 
had been attempted intimidation on the 
part of an employer or snobbery or ignor- 
ance on the part of shop-assistants or 
other causes had prevented voluntary 
effort for bringing sufficient pressure to 
bear on shopkeepers and customers to 
secure the end aimed at. He only in- 
teuded to criticise one or two objections 
which had been raised in the course of 
the Debate. The hon. Member for Isling- 
ton had said that he was against fixing 
hours for adult labour in shops, and yet 
he had admitted that voluntary effort had 
signally failed. That was surely an 
extraordinary position to take up. The 
fact was, either local option in some 
form must be resorted to, or, failing local 


option, centralised Parliamentary action 
by Statute must be adopted. Upon this 
occasion there was no particular 


occasion to quarrel as to methods. The 
Resolution was sufficiently vague to be 
adopted by all parties in the House, but 
it would havea good result in focussing 
the agitation, and in enabling it to be 
carried on on more direct lines. They 
had heard the previous night a good deal 
from the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham and others as to prospecting 


for posterity. Here was an oppor- 
tunity for them to prospect for the 
health of a large and deserving 


class at home. They might follow up 
their sentiments by letting their charity 
begin at home. He would rather prospect 
for the benefit of shop-assistants at home 
than take up claims in Uganda for the 
benefit of rich capitalists abroad. The 
right hon. Member for West Birmingham 
twitted the Government for not voting in 
favour of local option in this matter. 
That was a very dangerous criticism for 
the right hon. Gentleman to direct against 
the Front Bench, because they could say 
that it was a great pity that the right 
hon. Gentleman, who appealed for support 
in favour of local option for shops, was 
not prepared to extend the principle to a 
larger area for larger purposes, and for 
purposes which more directly concerned 
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one portion of this Kingdom. The 
Member for the Hallam Division of 
Sheffield was under the impression that 
if the shops were closed earlier there 
would be a probability of the shop- 
assistants going into public-houses if the 
public-houses also were not closed earlier. 


But the universa’ experience was that in 
hours of 


proportion as the working 
artizans and unskilled labourers were 


reduced, to that extent, and, he believed, 
even to a greater extent, the tendencies 
to intemperance were minimised. They 
were told that it would be impossible to 
apply this reform to drinking houses and 
that the distribution of food in the poorer 
districts would be made very difficult 
under the right hon. Baronet’s Resolution. 
One of the saddest features of working- 
class life and of working-class domestic 
economy was the extraordinary ignorance, 


disorganisation, and selfishness which 
prevailed among working-men who 


shopped late to an extent which he 
heartily and deeply regretted. But the 
only way to alter that state of things was 
to prevent selfishness, ignorance, and 
disorganisation in the domestic working- 
class life from having that scope by in- 
discriminate late shopping. Let there be 
reasonable hours of shopping, say from 8 
to 8,and the necessity for kee »ping within 
those hours would be—to the great profit 
of the family—to revolutionise for the 
better the domestic economy of every 
working-class household throughout the 
country. He had been away in Africa 
for several months, and when he landed 
in Liverpool one of the most brutal sights 
he ever saw was in the working-class 
districts of the place, where shopping 
went on to 11, 12, and even | o'clock at 
night. What was the result? The 
consequence was, that all the stale and 
putrid food which would not be bought 
in the light of day made its way into the 
poorer districts, and was purchased by 
poor people, who, but for the befuddled 
condition in which they were, would 
reject it. Coming to the Resolution, he 
regretted that the “shop-keeping com- 
munity” alone were referred to in it. 
He should have preferred to see the shop- 
keeping community and the shop-assis- 
tants spoken of together in this matter. 
He agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain) in his criticism of 
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the Home Secretary's speech. He had 
not failed to notice the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s observations, and he might rely 
upon it that he (Mr. Burns) should hold 
him to what his words implied in regard 
to the question of the hours of labour for 
working-men. It was to be regretted 
that the Home Secretary’s repudiation of 
economic abstractions was not earnest 
enough to convert the Front Ministerial 
Bench to shorter hours for working-men 
as well as to early closing for shops. On 
this question of the restriction of the 
hours of adult labour the Government 
were in the same position as_ that 
occupied by the Opposition when they 
were in power. On this question he 
would give the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham an oppor- 
tunity of squaring his practice with his 
professions, and he would now offer him 
the chance of seconding the proposal he 
would be submitting to the House in the 
course of a few days for shortening the 
hours of labour. 


Mr. JI. CHAMBERLAIN: In 
answer to my hon. Friend, I may remind 
him that I did support, both by vote and 
speech, the Eight Hours Local Option 
Bill for Miners. 


Mr. BURNS said, he was glad to 
hear it, but there was a great difference 
between an eight hours local option day 
for miners, who had almost gained it, and 
an eight hours day for 5,000,000 or 
6,000,000 of adult workers. He took it, 
however, that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attitude with regard to the miners was a 
guarantee of his good conduct in the 
future. The hon. Member for Dulwich 
(Sir J. Blundell Maple), in his way, had 
done his best to reduce the hours of labour 
by voluntary effort. That hon. Member 
had made the extraordinary statement 
that shopkeepers generally were closing 
earlier than formerly, a statement which 
he (Mr. Burns) must traverse. The 
hon. Gentleman must not judge every- 
body’s cloth by his own measure—he 
was evidently too much inelined, in 
opposing the right hon. Baronet’s Motion, 
to cite special cases, and give them 
general application. According to the 
Shop Assistants’ Union, many shop 
assistants were working 16 and 18 hours 
a day, to the deterioration of their mental 
and physical energies ; and though after 
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a certain hour in the evening the shutters 
of the shops might be up, the assistants 
were still kept hard at work, though 
receiving no extra remuneration. When 
the hon. Member said there was a 
tendency for shops to close earlier, he 
was forgetting the poorer districts. The 
Chairman of “The Sir J. B. Maple 
Society,” at the Glasgow Early Closing 
Congress, had declared his unalterable 
devotion to the principle of legislation in 
dealing with this question, and had said 
that in Bermondsey the majority of the 
shops were open from 84 to 88 hours a 
week. He added, “In Bermondsey we 
are later now than we were three or four 
years ago.” The hon. Member for 
Dulwich said that early closing had been 
brought about without compulsion, but, 
as a matter of fact, compulsion of the 
worst possible kind had been resorted to. 
Exclusive dealing wes not unknown in 
England ; and if his (Mr. Burns’) own 
transgressions had been brought home to 
him, he might have been called upon to 
serve many terms of imprisonment for 
recommending exclusive dealing as 
against bad shopkeepers. Placards, 
frequently of a libellous nature, were 
issued by shop assistants against shop- 
keepers, and pressure was put upon the 
public to withdraw their custom from 
offending traders. If the middle and 
upper classes could do their shopping at 
the Army and Navy Stores and the Civil 
Service Stores between 9 o’clock in the 
morning and 4 or 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon, he could not see why the 
working classes could not do the same. In 
this matter the ignorant poor ought not to 
be considered ; for though it was said that 
they did not receive their wages until 
late on Friday or Saturday night, 
if legislation required them to do 
their shopping at an early hour, 
the employers would soon be compelled 
to change the day and the hour for 
paying. It might be that wages 
would have to be paid earlier, or on 
Thursday night or Friday instead of 
Saturday night. Though not a medical 
man, he was in a position to support the 
views of those eminent practitioners to 
whom the right hon. Baronet had referred. 
As an engineer, he had worked for several 
months in London hospitals ; and as he 
never lost an opportunity of inquiring 
into the social and physical condition of 
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the classes he wished to help, he had 
learnt a great deal as to the baneful 
effects of long hours in shops, particularly 
amongst young women. Varicose veins, 
lapsus uteri, and many other disorders 
were common amongst them owing to the 
excessive amount of standing and the long 
hours to which they were subjected. 
What was the remedy for the existing 
state of things? Voluntary effort had 
failed. Though 999 shopkeepers out of 
1,000 were willing and anxious to 
close early, one trader, coming in it might 
be from the outside, could frustrate their 
wishes. The number of hours to be 
worked was practically dictated by the 
most unscrupulous, ignorant, and selfish 
shopkeeper. In behalf of a class he had 
tried time after time to help by voluntary 
effort, and in behalf of many organised 
trades which had been able by unionism to 
reduce their own working hours,and which 
sympathised with the shop-assistants in 
their endeavour to get better hours, he 
cordially supported the Resolution ; and 
he hoped that the House of Commons, in 
entering on a new period of social legis- 
lation, would pass this Abstract Resolu- 
tion, looking upon it as a promise to do 
better and as an instalment of a wider 
measure of social justice securing the 
legislative reduction of the hours of 
labour in other callings. If the House 
did not yield in this matter to-day it would 
certainly be compelled to do so in the 
near future. 


*Mr. CORBETT (Glasgow, Trades- 
ton) said, that as Chairman of the Early 
Closing Association which had been in 
existence over 50 years, and meeting 
from month to month members of the Board 
of that Association who were shopkeepers, 
he had had peculiar experience of the 
effects of the voluntary movement. He 
wished to deal with one or two practical 


arguments which had been raised. The 
hon. Member for Sheffield had stated 
that early closing might endanger the 
opportunities of the poorer people for buy- 
ing perishable goods at a cheap rate at a 
late hour of the evening ; but the pro- 
prietors of these perishable goods would 
be as anxious to sell them at an earlier 
hour if they knew an early hour of closing 
was fixed by the Local Authority. 
Allusion had been made to the fact that 
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the public-house would still remain open; 
but one of the reasons why practical 
shopkeepers were in favour of this legis- 
lation was that they wished to get their 
customers before and not after they went 
to the public-house. As to the progress 
made, he might say that he had 
just received a letter from a trader 
in the Old Kent Road, announcing 
that a movement in which he and others 
had beer engaged to secure the closing 
of shops three days a week at 9 o'clock 
had practically broken down because a 
minority were opposed toit. His corre- 
spondent assured him that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to have legislation to 
support the majority in such circum- 
stances. The hon. Member for Dulwich 
(Sir J. Blundell Maple) seemed to forget 
that, although the early closing movement 
had been going on for 50 years, and 


although they had been _ securing 
adhesions to the movement from 
time to time, relapses were con- 


stantly taking place. They were year 
after year getting shopkeepers to join in 
combination ; but year after year they 
were saddened by seeing combinations 
breaking down through individuals 
taking up a position against the general 
movement of their fellow-traders. The 
hon. Gentleman spoke about large shops 
where assistants were kept, and where 
there was early closing. He spoke about 
7 o'clock being the rule in these 
large shops on ordinary days and 2 
o’clock on Saturdays. ‘That might apply 
to the very largest class of shops, where 
hundreds of assistants were kept ; but in 
the east of London and the south of 
London, and in other districts, it not un- 
frequently happened that the traders 
who caused the Association most trouble 
by refusing to join the movement were 
traders employing 15 to 20 or more 
assistants. Voluntary effort, he asserted, 
had been fairly tried—there had been 50 
years of it; organisers had been con- 
stantly employed during that period 
seeking to form combinations, and no less 
asum than £60,000 had been expended, 
What they now desired was that 
voluntary effort should be supplemented 
by legislation—and that the combinations 
for good should be establisked by law. 
He appealed to the House in the name 
of the Early Closing Association, as well 
as for himself, to pass the Resolution. 
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The question was not how early closing 
was to be accomplished—the question 
now before the House was whether or 
not these long hours were to cease ? 
There was no new means in the way of 
voluntary effort that they could devise, 
and it was for the House to say whether 
a remedy should be applied—the only 
remedy which could meet the case. 


Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON 
(Tower Hamlets, Stepney) was anxious 
to give the House his experience on a 
subject in which he had taken the 
greatest possible interest fer many years 
in the East End of London. In the 
year 1888 he had presided over a large 
meeting to move a resolution almost 
identical with that before the House, but 
such a large number of objections were 
taken to it by the small shopkeepers of the 
East End that he decided on taking a 
plébiscite. The result of the plébiscite 
was that 75 per cent. of the small shop- 
keepers—those people who for the most 
part had no assistants, but conducted 
their businesses, themselves— objected to 
the resolution altogether. That was ex- 
tremely disheartening to him. 


*Sir J. LUBBOCK inquired what 
was the total number of shopkeepers 
canvassed ? 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON said, 
the total number was 1,100. As the Bill 
of 1891 included the small shopkeepers, 
he felt it his bounden duty to vote 
against it. There were a large number 
of artizans in the East End who re- 
turned from their work at 7, 8, or 9 
o’clock at night, and for whom their 
wives were naturally desirous of obtain- 
ing something for supper or breakfast in 
the morning. The only means of obtain- 
ing that something was through the 
medium of the small shopkeeper who 
kept his premises open late at night ? He 
should like to know how the case of 
these people was to be legislated for ? He 
should be more than happy if it could be 
done with anything like satisfactory 
results. These shopkeepers were com- 
paratively idle all day long, and only 
really commenced business at 6 or 
7 o’clock in the evening. If the hon. 
Baronet would bear this in mind and 

Mr. Corbett 
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would introduce into any Bill which 
might be the outcome of the Resolution a 
clause protecting the small shopkeepers he 
(Mr. Isaacson) would give that Resolution 
his hearty support. No doubt there were 
large traders in the East End who em- 
ployed each some 15 or 20 assistants 
who were anxious for early closing, but 
he did not know how their wish 
could be gratified in the face 
of the necessities of the numerous 
class of whom he spoke. If they legis- 
lated in the way the right hon. Baronet 
was desirous of legislating, without 
taking measures to protect the small 
shopkeepers, all the business of those 
poor people would be driven into the 
large shops. The Army and Navy and 
other Stores had been referred to as 
closing early, but it must be remembered 
that in the case of those establishments 
the business was a ready-money one, the 
capital was turned over rapidly, and large 
profits were ultimately realised. It was 
not so with the small East End shop- 
keepers. In many cases they did not 
receive more than 50 per cent. of the 
money due to them when purchases were 
made. They had to wait until the 
artizans received their wages. It was 
absolutely necessary for them to suit the 
convenience of their customers, and to 
obtain as much custom as they could. 


Mr. J. H. WILSON (Middlesbrough) 
wished to support the Motion. He could 
not agree with those who contended that 
if the shops were closed earlier, working- 
men would not have tke opportunity of 
purchasing what they required. The 
hon. Member who had last spoken 
seemed to think that early closing in 
certain districts would prevent shopping 
by artizans who got their goods on credit. 
But that difficulty could be got over by 
a better system of paying wages. If the 
employers wanted to assist the cause of 
early closing as they said they did, why 
could not they pay the men at reasonable 
hours? Asa matter of fact, the people 
who dealt with these very small shop- 
keepers were the victims of the sweater. 
If sweaters paid their workpeople at 
proper times, there would not be so much 
need for the small shop-dealers to keep 
their shops open so late. 
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Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) 
had no desire to detain the House at that 
late hour (11.50) ; but as no Irish Repre- 
sentative had spoken, as he was connected 
closely with the Trades Council of 
Dublin, and as he knew the feeling not 
only of the artizans, but also of the shop 
assistants—being a shopkeeper himself 
—he could say that the Resolution would 
receive the hearty assent and approbation 
of those concerned in trade in Ireland. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS AND 
SWEATING.—RESOLUTION, 


Coroner. HOWARD VINCENT 
wished to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is the 

duty of the Government in all Government 
Contracts to make provision against the evils of 
sweating, and to insert such conditions as may 
prevent the abuses arising from sub-letting, and 
to make every effort to secure the payment of 
such wages as are generally accepted as current 
in each trade for competent workmen.” 
This subject was so well-known to hon. 
Members that it would not be necessary 
for him to make a speech in recommend- 
ing the Motion to the House. It was 
fully dealt with in the late Parliament 
by the Under Secretary for the Colonies, 
who proposed a Resolution on the sub- 
ject. The Resolution he (Colonel Howard 
Vincent) was now moving was practically 
the one agreed to unanimously in the late 
Parliament. It was accepted by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket), 
who was at that time First Commissioner 
of Works. The House, it was to be 
hoped, would re-affirm it to-night. It 
would not have been necessary for him 
(Colonel Howard Vincent) to have 
moved the Resolution if doubts had not 
arisen in the minds of some right hon. 
Members as to whether a Resolution of 
the last Parliament was binding on the 
present Parliament. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Prestoz) 
seconded the Resolution. He said that, 
seeing that it was accepted in the last 
Parliament, there was not likely to be 
any difference of opinion about it now. 
It was desirable that the present Parlia- 
ment should emphasise the Resolution 
passed in the last Parliament. It was 
surely well that in all Government con- 
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tracts the spirit of this Resolution should 
be observed ; and he desired to know 
how far it would apply to foreign goods ? 


and Sweating. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That, in the opirion of this House, it is the 
duty of the Government in all Government 
Contracts to make provision against the evils of 
sweating, and to insert such conditions as may 
prevent the abuses arising from sub-letting, and 
to make every effort to secure the payment of 
such wages as are generally accepted as current 
ineach trade for competent workmen.” —( Colonel 
Howard Vincent.) 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
SypnEy Buxton, Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar): This Resolution was passed 
by the late House of Commons, and it 
may be as well that the present House of 
Commons should affirm it. I should like 
to add, however, that, as far as the 
present Government are concerned, it is a 
work of supererogation to pass it, inas- 
much as they have not only done all that 
in them lies to carry out its spirit, but 
have gone even beyond the spirit of the 
Resolution. As regards Public Depart- 
ments, the working out of the Resolu- 
tion is fraught with many difficulties, 
although it seems simple enough in 
itself. Many of the Departments have 
met the principle of this Resolution in a 
very friendly spirit, and have carried it 
out iu a way that the House of Com- 
mons desires that it should be carried out. 
The hon. Member has moved the Resolu- 
tion in the terms in which it was accepted 
by the late House of Commons, but those 
terms might, in my opinion, be improved, 
and I would ask the House, in agreeing 
to the Resolution, to accept the spirit 
rather than the exact wording of it. And 
here I may say that the hon. Member 
touched upon a rather difficult question. 
Heasked how far the Resolution applies to 
foreign goods. Coming as the question 
does from the hon. Member opposite, I 
must regard it as emanating from a sus- 
picious quarter. I cannot, on this occa- 
sion, go into the question of how the 
Resolution can apply to foreign goods, 
but I would ask hon. Members to re- 
member that in regard to matters of this 
kind you cannot supply absolutely 
rigidly the terms of a Resolution of this 
character. There must be some elasticity 
of working. This Resolution cannot 
put our own workpeople in any worse 
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position as regards foreign competition, 
and I am sure the Government in carry- 
ing it out will take care that they are in 
no way prejudiced. I would ask the 
hon. Member to put at the beginning of 
the Resolution these words — namely, 
“That this House affirms the Resolution 
unanimously passed on February 13, 
1891.” This will show that this is no 
new Resolution that the House is agree- 
ing to. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT: 
I have no objection to that addition. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, the hon. 
Member for Sheffield had raised a most 
difficult and dangerous point of Parlia- 
mentary practice. The hon. Member’s 
view seemed to be that because a Resolu- 
tion had been carried in a previous 
Parliament that therefore it should be 
re-affirmed in the present Parliament. If 
this were so, they ought to go a little 
further, and confirm every Resolution, not 
only at the beginning of each new Parlia- 
ment, but at the commencement of each 
Session, as they did certain Standing 
Orders, for in no two Sessions was the 
House constituted exactly of the same 
Members. In fact, it would be necessary to 
re-affirm every Resolution every timea new 
Member entered the House. It seemed 
to him (Mr. T. M. Healy) that the hon. 
Member for’ Sheffield, instead of 
strengthening the former Resolution, 
was weakening its effect. The former 
Resolution affirmed the view of the 
Government, and they knew it had been 
laid down in the highest quarters that 

there was continuity, as it were, in 

government, each succeeding Adminis- 





tration being bound by the acts of its 
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(No. 2) Bill. 


PUBLIC AUTHORITIES PROTECTION 
BILL [Zords].—(No. 270.) 

Read the first time; to be read a 

second time upon Thursday, and to be 


printed. [Bill 270.] 


HOUSE OF COMMONS (ADMISSION OF 
STRANGERS). 

Ordered, That evidence before the Select Com- 

mittee on the House of Commons (Admission of 

Strangers) (1888) be referred to the Select 

Committee on the House of Commons (Admis- 

sion of Strangers).—(Mr. Secretary Asquith.) 


COAL MINES REGULATION AcT (1887) 
AMENDMENT (NO. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Philipps, Bill to amend 

“The Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1887,” ordered 

to be brought in by Mr. Philipps, Mr. Crawford, 


Mr. Joicey, and Mr. Woods. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 271.) 


HOLDINGS AND ALLOTMENTS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Macfarlane, Bill to amend 
the Small Holdings (Scotland) Act and the 
Allotments (Scotland) Act, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Macfarlane, Mr. Hunter, 
Mr. Beith, Mr. Birkmyre, and Dr. Cameron. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 272.] 


SMALL 


BUILDING SOCIETIES (NO. 3) BILL, 

On Motion of Sir John Lubbock, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Building Societies, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir John Lubbock, 
Mr. Byrne, Sir Charles Hall, Mr. Picton, and 


Mr. Charles Roundell. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 273.] 


IRISH POLICE ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL, 
On Motion of Colenel Howard Vincent, Bill 
to remove the Disabilities of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary and the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police to vote at Parliamentary Elections, 
ordered to be brought in by Colonel Howard 
Vincent, Viscount Cranborne, Mr. Cavendish, 


predecessor, unless those acts were! Mr, Barton, Mr. T. W. Russell, Captain Norton, 
formally repudiated. Take, for instance, | Colonel Waring, Sir Thomas Lea, Mr. Burdett- 
The | Coutts, Mr. Johnston, Mr. Butcher, Mr. Whit- 


the question of Swedish matches. 


Conservative Government affirmed that 
it was intended to use Swedish in the 
Government Offices. Charges of sweating 


were made. 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood 


adjourned. 
Cotoner. HOWARD VINCENT 


The hon. Member does not oppose the 


Resolution, I presume ? 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: I have not con 


cluded my speech, 


Debate to be resumed upon Tuesday 


more, and Mr. William Kenny. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 275.] 


BUILDING SOCIETIES (No. 2) BILL. 
Select Committee nominated of,—Mr. Gerald 
Balfour, Mr. Banbury, Mr. Bartley, Mr. Thomas 
Henry Bolton, Mr. Cremer, Mr. Crosfield, Mr. 
John Ellis, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Mr. Thomas 
Healy, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Herbert Lewis, Sir 
John Lubbock, and Mr. Rankin. 
Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 
Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(¥r. 
Marjoribanks.) 
House adjourned at five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 





next. 
Mr. Sydney Buxton 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, 22nd March 1893. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): It will be in the recollection of 
the House that a speech was made last 
night by the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs on report of Supply. We were 
somewhat surprised at that speech being 
made at the time, and particularly at the 
circumstances under which it was made. 
The day before I had moved the redue- 
tion of the Vote for Sir Gerald Portal’s 
Mission, the Prime Minister had stated 
the views of the Government upon the 
subject, and the Debate came to an end 
by a Division, Yesterday at about 6 
o'clock the Closure was applied, and 
very properly applied, to the discussion 
upon the Parish Councils Bill, on the 


ground that a certain amount of 
Financial Business had to be gone 
through, and I understood that that 


Financial Business would be run through, 
but the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North-East Manchester got 
up and asked the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs to explain the opinion of 
the Department he represented upon this 
matter, saying that it would be a great 
pity if an impression got about that the 
Government were half-hearted in this 
matter, because we could not withdraw 
from Uganda without disgrace. The 
Under Secretary responded to that 
appeal in a speech lasting about 20 
minutes, and said he could assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that he need have 
no doubt that, as regarded Uganda, the 
Government fully recoguised the obliga- 
tion imposed upon them by the urgency 
of the case. Then he made certain 
statements which appeared to be quite 
inconsistent with the views laid down by 
the Prime Minister, that this was merely 
a Mission of Inquiry and was not in any 
sort of way to prejudice the question as 
to whether they should withdraw from 
Uganda or not, The Under Secretary 
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said that, apart from any Treaties or 
spheres of influence, obligations were 
imposed upon us by the prospects with 
regard to the future. It was those words 
they thought they had a right to com- 
plain of. 


Sir E. GREY: I said obligation to 
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inquire. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Yes, and 
there the hon. Gentleman went on to 
explain that the Slave Trade was 


rampant in Uganda, although Captain 
Lugard says it does not exist there—— 

*Tne UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): I am sure the hon. Gentleman 
does not wish to misrepresent me, but I 
am reported in The Times to have said 
that it is an undoubted fact that the 
Siave Trade was rampant in Uganda 
some years ago. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Yes; some 
years ago. I think I interrupted the 
hon. Gentleman's speech in order to 
point out that Captain Lugard stated 
that when he went there there was no 
slave-raiding. ‘The hon. Gentleman went 
on to say that as Germany and the 
Congo State strengthened their adminis- 
tration the Slave Trade would revive, 
and find an outlet in Uganda. That is 
obviously inconsistent with any idea of 
leaving the country, for if it were so it 
would be our bounden duty to remain 
there and occupy the country in order to 
prevent its revival. The hon. Gentle- 
man also said that England requires 
exports for her goods. ‘hat is strictly 
true, no doubt, but what is the gist of 
the argument?’ That Uganda is a 
country that can produce a considerable 
amount of crops, that those crops would 
be interchanged for our goods, and con- 
sequently that it is our bounden duty, in 
the interests of the Empire, permanently 
to retain Uganda. The hon. Gentleman 
went on further to say that the French 
Catholics are awaiting a large importa- 
tion of arms, whereas the Protestants, in 
consequence of the action of the repre- 
sentatives of the company, are left with- 
outarms. In the Mombasa Debate, the 
Prime Minister said the French Catholics 
happened to be a powerful body, and 
between them and the Protestant mis- 
sionaries there is rivalry, and the Pro- 
testants will welcome our interference 
hoping it will be backed by force of 
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arms. Surely it is beyond the scope 
of mere inquiry that we are to go to 
Uganda to deprive the French Catholics 
of arms or to furnish the Protestants 
with arms to fight against them. Ac- 
cording to the latest reports of the 
Missionary Society, there are only 300 
baptised Protestants in Uganda; they 
are consequently a mere fraction of the 
population. I should like to know 
what Sir Gerald Portal’s instructions are 
with regard to this question of arming. 
The Under Secretary says that the Pro- 
testants will say, “As you have taken 
away our arms you are bound to see 
that we do not suffer in consequence,” 
and that they will say so properly when 


it is announced that whatever the result 


of the inquiry may be, the Government 
intend to clear out of the country. I 
had to get up to defend the Prime 
Minister against what was really an 
attack by the Under Secretary. Speak- 


ing of the Treaty with Mwanga, the | 


Under Secretary pointing to me, said 
that it was a mistake to suppose that 
that Treaty had been obtained by force 
or violence. I interpolated the remark 
that the Prime Minister had said that it 
was. Captain Lugard said he obtained 
the Treaty with the King by threats 
and compulsion. 
reign made every effort to escape from 
the Treaty. He ran away. He was 
pursued. His friends were fired at; 


300 men, women, and children were | 
killed either by bullets or by drowning. | 


The King objected to the Imperial rule 
the company imposed on the country. 
Captain Lugard, in order to induce him 
to remain subservient, said to him, “ If 
you do not submit to me, I will put you 
off the Throne and place a Mahomedan 
in your place.” These are the facts, 
I do not believe the Prime Minister is 
in favour of annexation, for he has 
always declared against annexation. 
My contention is that, by the necessary 
logic of events, this Mission of Inquiry 
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me, “I have heard of a Prime Minister 
throwing over an Under Secretary of 
State, but this is the first time he had 
heard of an Under Secretary throwing 
over a Prime Minister.” In these cir- 
cumstances I hope the House will get 
some word of comfort and assurance 
from the Prime Minister in regard to 
this matter. 





The wretched Sove- | 


Tue FIRST LORD or tne 
TREASURY (Mr. W. E. Grap- 
'stonr, Midlothian): I am about to 
take a great liberty with the House, 
Sir, but Iam doing so for the general 
convenience. What I wished to say 
now I ought to have said before the 
Order of the Day was read; but seeing 
the right hon. Gentleman, the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, present, I 
| was desirous of saying it in his presence. 
| Yesterday we had a discussion as to the 
order of Business, and my right hon. 
| Friend contended that, according to the 
impression of the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, we were under a pledge not to 
take Second Readings of important 
Bills, with the exception of the Em- 
'ployers’ Liability Bill, at Morning 
Sittings. I am not able to make any 
admission to my right hon, Friend in 
that respect, and I think it undesirable 
that there should be so much as an 
impression on either side of the House 
| that any such pledge, if given, was not 
strictly fulfilled. Without making any 
admission whatever or receding at all 
‘from what I said yesterday, I will 
endeavour to meer the view of the right 
hon, Gentleman, and say that we pro- 
pose, in lieu of the order of Business for 
|to-morrow and Friday, as explained 
yesterday, to take to-moir»w the Second 
Reading of the Registration Bill, and 
on Friday morning to take the con- 
tinuance and conclusion of the Second 
| Reading of the Employers’ Liability 
| Bill. It is well to understand that that 
is within the scope of the arrangement. 
My hon. Friend below the Gangway 








will place England in such a position | has placed me under a great obligation 
that annexation will be almost certain. | in undertaking to defend me against a 
That is a matter we have already gone | dangerous foe who appears to have 
into. My present complaint is that | attacked me during my absence from the 
after a Division had been taken on the | House—I mean the Under Secretary for 
reduction of the Vote, the Under Secre-| Foreign Affairs. I thank my _ hon. 
tary upon Report, put a perfectly | Friend,and I should like to goa step 


different complexion upon the matter | further and congratulate him on his 
from that put upon it by the Prime 
Minister. 


Mr. Labouchere. 


change of attitude in defending me on 
As a friend of mine said to | the Uganda question. I am not without 
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hope that he will some day go a little | 
further and undertake the defence of my | 
noble Friend, Lord Rosebery, in his 
policy with regard to Uganda. My | 
hon. Friend has said, as to the measures | 
we are taking—he does net say that we | 
actually have annexation in mind—and , 
I sincerely thank him for that—but he 
thinks that what we are doing renders 
annexation almost certain. I feel it my 
duty to make one remark upon that 


prediction, and I think my hon. Friend | 
/ made, 


will admit it isa just one. It is quite 
obvious, in the uncertainties of the case, 
that, after full information 
obtained about the state of facts in 
Uganda, there may be a division of 
opinion in this House, and that a por- 
tion of the House may be favourable to 
what is called # forward policy, and 
another portion opposed to it. My hon. 


Friend pointed out with great force 
that there were gentlemen strongly 


opposed to the annexation of Uganda, 
who maintained that annexation was 
logically within the scope of our policy. 
With regard to my hon. Friend’s pro- 
phecy, I would say that it is a very 
common thing for gentlemen to make 
prophecies and thereby to demonstrate 
their own great wisdom and foresight, 
without taking into account the effect 
that those very prophecies may have on 
the future stages and development of 
the questions under consideration. I 
cannot follow my hon. Friend through 
all the points of his speech, which was 
a recital, point by point, of what took 
place in the Debate yesterday. Part of 
that Debate, which I, unhappily, did 
not hear, is understood to have been a 
declaration by the late Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs with reference to 
the discussion on the previous day. I 
wish, in order to safeguard myself, to 
say that I do not agree with the allega- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman either 
as to matters of fact, or in his references, , 
to Parliamentary usages. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): It is difficult for me to know to 
what the right hon. Gentleman takes 
exception. Perhaps he does not very 
well understand what I did say. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I take | 
exception to certain allegations which | 
the right hon. Gentleman is reported to | 
have made. But I am not trying to | 
make a case against the right hon. 
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Gentleman. I am only exempting my- 
self from being supposed to participate 
in his allegations. It has been pointed 
out by my hon. Friend below the Gang- 
way that the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs mentioned, in the speech 
which he made yesterday, that I had 
made a statement upon the subject of 
the original Treaty with Mwanga, which 
he thought should either be qualified or 
changed in consequence of the informa-- 
tion received since the statement was: - 
I dare say my hon, Friend, the 
Under Secretary, may have said some- 
thing of the kind, but what material 
bearing has this on the question now 
before us—the important question of the 
propriety and justice of the Mission of 
Sir G. Portal? This first Treaty with 
Mwanga is a Treaty that has expired,. 
and I do not know how it is related tw 
the present Uganda question. That 
question, Heaven knows, bristles with 
points of difficulty, and I am prepared 
to say, whether the confession be a 
credit to me or not, that on not one 
of those points, so far as my informations 
goes, had we that knowledge at the- 
time which would justify us in enter- - 
taining any idea as to the annexation 
of Uganda. The hon. Member for 
Dover (Mr. Wyndam) has stated very 
briefly and very pithily what he thought 
might be the alternatives of the case. 
I thought, he said, we should like ‘to 
know whether your Policy is to get out - 
of Uganda if you can, or remain im 
Uganda if you ought. That is a very 
neat statement, and such statements al- 
ways assist debates. The only criticism 
I will make upou it is that it is quite 
possible the same person may with per- 
fect consistency have in his own mind 
a large responsibility without being in 
favour of taking active measures. Those. 
two propositions constitute the subject-- 
matter of the inquiry. I will not detaim 
the House more than a moment longer, 


Here are 11 points, all of which scem 


to me to be vital to the question, but om 
none of which have we adequate infor-- 
mation. First, 1 will take the Treaties: 
with Native Chiefs,'on which my hop.. 
Friend the Under Secretary is entithd 
to his own opinion as to whether they 
were obtained by violence or not, but E 
am not bound to shut my mind against 
later information. The second point is 
the great quarrel that took place between 
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the missionaries and their followers, and | 
which led to much bloodshed. The | 
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Uganda, seeing that, after all, it will only 
be a reply to yesterday’s Debate. With 


third point is that of access to the the domestic quarrels between the Prime 
country, which is an enormous question. Minister, thehon. Memberfor Northamp- 





As to the practicability and cost of | 


making the railway, which the late. 
Government adopted as the basis of | 
its operation, we have not, so far as) 
our knowledge goes, at present seen | 


any cause to view with favour. The 


next point is the nature and the relation | 


of all these outlying regions round Uganda 
—relations which have been more or 
less constitued. Another point is, whether 
Uganda might not possibly be made a 
centre of trade. Again, one more point 
is, how far Uganda is a territory in 
which white labour can be employed. 
Then comes the question of the safety 
of the country, on which at present I am 
not prepared to make any positive asser- 
tion. The ninth point has reference to 
the revenue and charges of a territory 
like Uganda. The 10th point is what 
are, or ought to be, the relations of 
Uganda to Zanzibar; and the 11th 
point is, what are, or ought to be, the 
relations of Uganda to the coast territory, 
which are separated by a large interval 
of space. All these 11 points require a 
great deal of light thrown upon them. 
My answer to my hon. Friend with 
respect to the declaration of the Under 
Secretary is, that I do not regret that he 
should have availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to make that declaration. On the 
contrary, I recognise that it was part 
of his duty, and that he spoke with the 
ability and energy which have already 
distinguished him and marked him out 
for an official career. I think it right 
that he should inquire into these matters 
himself, having opportunities which per- 
haps I do not possess; and if he happens 
to have observed that my statemert as 
to the first Treaty with Mwanga ought, 
in the light of further information, to be 
modified, I do not quarrel with that 
observation, or refuse to examine the 
grounds for it, but I do not say that it 
has the smallest bearing upon the ques- 
tion now before the House, which is 
whether it is necessary to have any 
further discussion now on the Mission of 
Sir Gerald Portal. 


ton, and the Under Secretary for Foreign 
| Affairs there is no disposition to interfere 
on this side of the House. We can 
afford to look on and smile at these 
lovers’ quarrels, and leave the lovers to 
| fight it out amongst themselves. I am 
of opinion that it is not at all desirable to 
raise again and fight out the question as 
to the particular conditions under which, 
and the means by which, the first Treaty 
was arranged between Captain Lugard 
and Mwanga, for that question is now 
ancient history. The real point which it 
appears to me we may now properly dis- 
cuss is, What is the end and object of Sir 
Gerald Portal’s Mission to Uganda ? 
The Prime Minister has stated again 
that it is simply for the purpose of 
inquiry, and the right hon, Gentleman 
has mentioned 11 points upon which he 
requires further information, and upon 
which he is not able to pronounce a full 
decision without such information. 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I said 
that they were eleven specimen points. 
*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I cannot 
|help thinking it is a great pity that, in 
| the Instructions to Sir Gerald Portal, 
some of these specimen points were not 
specified. As it is, his instructions are 
of the vaguest and most general charac- 
‘ter. Had these specimen points been set 
| out in his instructions, Sir Gerald would 
| have had something to guide him, and 
_the House would have known upon what 
he was to report. I maintain that they 
/are instructions which would be natu- 
| rally given, not to a man sent to make in- 
| quiries, but to one despatched to take over 
| and settle the country, if that view had not 
_ been largely shared by Gentlemen on the 
| Opposition side, and by Members on the 
other side of the House on Monday, the 
| Government would not have had the 
large majority of over 300 which they 
did obtain. As to those eleven speci- 
mens upon which the Prime Minister 
| requires fresh information, it seems to me 


| . 
| that we have upon the majority of them, 











| already full knowledge derived from 
| Various sources. We have reports as to 


*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, | the railway, parts of which are pub- 
Penrith): Ido not think that it will be | lished in the Blue Books. There are 
convenient to engage this afternoon in a | maps and plans not published, which 


prolonged Debate on the subject of | 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone. 


I have no doubt are iu the posses- 
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sion of the Government.. As to the 
nature of the outlying regions, how long 
is Sir Gerald Portal to stay in Uganda 
if he is to report upon that ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I said 
the relations constituted with the out- 
lying regions. 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: That does 
not alter my point. In order that Sir 
Gerald Portal may be in a position to 
pronounce an opinion on the point, it 
will be necessary for him to visit those 
out-lying regions. Captain Lugard 
during the year and a half he spent in 
the country was able to visit some of 
them; but, as the House knows travel- 
ling is very difficult in such a country, 
and it will take a long time before Sir 
Gerald Portal will be able to report 
upon the subject. We have already 
numerous Reports, amongst others Mr. 
Stanley’s Reports, Captain Lugard’s 
Report, the Reports of many mission- 
aries, and those of the Belgian Société 
Géographique, which are very full upon 
the districts in question. Then, as to 
the possibilities of trade, quite independ- 
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“ The Powers declare that the most effective 
means of counteracting the slave trade in the 
interior of Africa are the following.” 


If we were limited to our Sovereignties 
and Protectorates, I maintain that our 
signature to the Brussels Act is a 
sham, a farce, a delusion, and a snare. 
We were mainly instrumental in convok- 
ing the Brussels Conference ; we take. 
great credit to ourselves for having 
signed the Brussels Act, and for having 
been foremost among the Powers in 
Africa in attempting to suppress the 
Slave Trade. If, after that, we are 
going to say that when we signed the 
Act we only meant that we should try 
to suppress the Slave Trade in Zanzibar, 
where we have a Protectorate, we were 
deceiving the other Powers who signed 
the Act. The first Paragraph of Article I. 
applies distinctly to the Coast, and the 
others distinctly to the Interior. The first 
Paragraph deals with the Progressive 
Organisation of the administration of the 
Territories placed under the Sovereignty 
or Protectorate of civilized nations. The 
second Paragraph recommends the 


ently of Captain Lugard’s, Mr. Stanley's, | gradual establishment in the interior by 
and the missionaries’ Reports, we have | the responsible Powers in each Territory 
knowledge from that most admirable and | of strongly fortified stations in such a 
excellent work of Dr. Felkin, who was | way as will make their action felt in an 


two years in Uganda, and made most | effective way in that Territory. 


careful inquiry as to the country, and its 
capacities for trade. 
“the specimens” which the Prime 
Minister mentioned we have in the 
Books and Papers in the Foreign Office, 
and the War Office, if we care to 
search for it, full information. There is 
one question which the Prime Minister 
has left entirely out of view, and which 
is left out of view in the Debate on 
Monday night, although incidentally 
referred to by the Member for Cam- 
bridge University (Mr. Jebb), and that 


was, What are our Obligations to 
Uganda under the Brussels Act? Let 
me briefly call attention to that. We 


were mainly instrumental in summon- 
ing the Conference at Brussels which 
led to the signature of the Brussels 
Act. It has been suggested in some 
quarters that the Act is limited to those 
parts of Africa where there are Euro- 
pean Sovereignties and Protectorates. 
No such interpretation can be placed 
on the Articles, which seem as plain 
as a pike-staff. The first Article is to 
this effect— 


Upon every one of | 


} 





' House to close the Debate. 


I do not 
wish to detain the House any longer. I 
was anxious to speak in the discussion on 
Monday night, and in the discussion 


| yesterday, but the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer thought it his duty on the 
first occasion to move the Closure, 
and on the second to put pressure on the 
As it fell to 
my lot in the last Parliament to take the 
first steps for getting a grant of money 
for the survey of the Railway in 
Uganda, it is not unnatural that I should 
take a deep interest in the question. In 
conclusion I say that, apart from all 
other responsibilities, our responsibility 
under the Brussels’ Act is very heavy, 


‘and we are doing nothing to fulfil it. 


Other nations have spent, and are spend- 
ing, large large sums of money to establish 
order—the Germans in their sphere, the 
Portuguese, the French, and the Congo 
Free State, in theirs, and we are spending 
absolutely nothing, except, perhaps, £100 
or £200 per annum which we pay to Sir 
Gerald Portal in his capacity of High 
Commissioner within the sphere of British 
influence. That is all we are spending 
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to carry out the obligations laid upon us 
by the Brussels’ Act into which we have 
entered with the general consent of the 
whole country. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I hope the hon. Gentleman will not think 
I was guilty of any discourtesy to him in 
moving the Closure on Monday night. 
The House generally accepted the Closure 
of the Debate. The hon. Gentleman 
said that we were bound by great obliga- 
tions under the Brussels’ Treaty which 
was made several years ago. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER : It came into 
force last year. 

Str W. HARCOURT: Well, who 
was in Office last year when it came into 
force, and who was guilty of the neglect 
which the hon. Gentleman says was 
committed ? What position did we find 
ourselves in when we came into Power ? 
I understood that it has been said that 
these African Companies were Agents of 
the English Government. I do not 
admit it. But the only reference to this 
Brussels’ Treaty in Lord Salisbury’s 
Despatch was to order the Company, on 
withdrawing, not to leave any Arms 
behind. I will not now go into the 
various points which have been raised. 
I demur altogether from the view of the 
late Under Secretary as to the object of 
Sir Gerald Portal’s Mission and as to his 
statements with respect to the points to 
which the Prime Minister has recently 
referred. But I will not enter further 
into these matters. I do not think there 
would be any advantage in having a third 
Uganda Debate. There are on the Paper 
a number of private Member's Bills, and 
it was never intended that they should be 
interfered with by a new Debate on this 
subject. The Second Reading of the 
Appropriation Bill has been generally 
taken as a matter of course. 
House takes that view, I hope it will 
consider that the discussion has gone far 
enough, and that private Members will 
be now allowed their unquestionable 
right to proceed with their Bills. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : I only rise to 
say I do not think the right hon. Gentle- 
man has been quite fair to the late 
Government in saying that they have 
done nothing in fulfilment of their pledges 
under the Brussels’ Act. They did ask 


the House to grant money for making 
certain Lines of Railway, and that was 


Mr. J. W. Lowther. 


If the! 
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one of the points which the Brussels 
Conference insisted upon as essential for 
striking a blow at the Slave Trade. 
Now, surely that was a very serious step. 
We know it is one which did not meet 
with much approval from the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: It was not 
my statement. It was the statement of 
the Under Secretary. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : It was rather 
the construction put upon it by the right 
hon. Gentleman. But do not let us 
waste time in reproaches. If we have 
been backward do not you be backward. 
I, for one, should be glad to see the 
Government fulfilling the duties we have 
undertaken and doing what is best for 
the interests of the country, and for the 
good of the world generally. 

Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
remarked that, after the appeal of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he did not 
feel it to be his duty to enter into an 
exhaustive discussion of an aspect of 
the matter which had been lost sight of 
in this discussion. So far the Debate 
had been confined to the prospective 
annexation of Uganda. ‘his Appro- 
priation Bill, however, proposed to 
sanction a Vote of £10,000 to the 
British East Africa Company for its 
services in Uganda. This, in his opinion, 
raised the whole question of our policy 
in that part of Africa. On the previous 
day the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway made certain criticisms on the 
action of the Company in regard to the 
civil war in Uganda, and in reply the 
Under Secretary of State expressed a 
tolerably decided view of the matter, and 
also took occasion, as it seemed to him, 
to whitewash Captain Lugard and the 
policy of the Company from the very 
beginning. He gave what was an 
erroneous and, no doubt unintentionally, 
misleading account of the Treaty entered 
into by Mwanga under circumstances of 
terrorism and fraud, and he seemed to 
commit the Government to the Treaties 
of the Company. He would have been 
prepared to maintain that, even upon 
their own mangled and mutilated docu- 
ments, the Company had acted ina totally 
lawless manner, and had disregarded the 
conditions of their Charter, which tied 
them down to take no action in the way 
of making ‘Treaties without first sub- 
mitting the terms for the sanction of the 
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Government at home. The Company's 
policy was of a lawless, treacherous, 
dangerous, usurping, violent, and san- 
guinary character. During the perusal 
of the documents he was reminded of 
that story “ The Daring Adventures of 
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upon this matter; though how this was 
going to be done he did not know. He 
did not believe that the late Government 
had any idea of taking possession of the 
country when they proposed the railway 
survey last year. Certainly nothing was 
Captain Kidd on the Spanish Main,” as | said to that effect, and if it had been in their 
well as another treatise, of which many | minds they ought to have told the House. 
of them, no doubt, had had paioful and | It might be useful for them to go in for 
early experience, in which the author | Jingoism with a view to catching votes. 
started with the reflection that all Gaul | That was the only explanation that could 
was divided into three parts. That|be given of the course of the late 
writer did not relinquish his pen until he Government. He had understood the 
had shown how, under the assiduous! Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
application of unionist principles on the | Affairs to say last night that we were 
part of the energetic but bald-headed | under obligations in regard to this part 
nobleman of Rome, vexed as bald-headed | of Africa, for the reason that somebody 
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energy never was before by the unreason- 
able natives, who persisted in perversely 
maintaining that all Gaul belonged to 


them and not to Roman strangers, however | 


energetic and bald-headed they might be, 


and ultimately how Gaul became con- | 
solidated into a “sphere of influence ” | 


ready to be merged into an all-absorbing 
empire that was destined to perish under 


the weight of its own ill-gotten spoil. | 


This was a warning, if they would take 
it, to succeeding foolish imitators. Into 
the evidence which would be necessary to 
establish that position he was quite pre- 


pared to enter at the necessary length | 


and breadth, but, after the appeal of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he would 
not do so on the present occasion. 


*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) | 
said he hoped there would be no attempt | 
The Govern- | 


to suppress further debate. 
ment certainly had no right to com- 
plain of it being raised that day, for 


the application of the Closure of Monday | 


prevented many speaking who had wished 
to do so, and the present Debate was due 


to the rampant, jingo speech of the Under | 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs on 
the previous night, a speech which the 
Prime Minister now told them had no 
bearing on the matter before the House, 


and which was made ata time when it 


was known that they could not reply, 
owing to the appeal which had been 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


had set it out as under our sphere of 
' influence, Well, he (Mr: Morton) en- 
| tirely objected to anybody setting out 
a country as under our sphere of influence, 
/and then claiming that it imposed 
obligations upon us. Then treaty obliga- 
tions were spoken of, but to his mind 
Treaties with savage Chiefs were not of 
much value. They were very often 
brought about by the aid of Maxim guns, 
aided not infrequently by the whisky 
bottle. He hoped the time was coming 
when no Government of this country 
would have the right to make Treaties 
without asking the previous consent of 
Parliament. He did not wish to detain 
the House; he should not have troubled 
‘it at all had it not been for the jingo 


speech of a Representative of the 
Government. With regard to British 


missionaries, he had as much respect for 
‘them as anyone in the country, but he 
did not believe this was a missionary 
question at all. All the good missionaries 
| from the time of Jesus Christ downwards 
had thought it wise to have nothing to 
do with the Government of a country, 
especially when that Government was 
of a bayonet and gunpowder type. In 
the present instance the missionaries 
were being backed up by the traders and 
company promoters with a view to in- 
| ducing the Government to find money to 
| carry out their wishes. As to slavery, 
_he was as anxious to put it down as 


He hoped the time would soon come | anybody in the world; but it was a new 
when no Government of this country | thing to find the Tory Party advocating 
would have the right to make Treaties | the abolition of slavery as a part of their 
without the previous consent of the | policy, because up to very recently they 
House of Commons. They would rely | had always been in favour of slavery. 
on the pledge of the Prime Minister to | [Cries of * Never!"] Right hon. Mem- 


take the opinion of the House later on | bers opposite said “ Never!” But the 
| 
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records of the Debates in the House, and 
the records of the country, would show 
that the Tory Party were favourable 
to ensiaving not only the people of 
Africa, but the people of this country 
also. They always opposed the abolition | 
of slavery in the West Indies, and up to 
the last moment they had been in favour 
of establishing a power in the United 
States whose foundation stone was 
slavery. It was nonsense for the Tory 
Party to tell that House that they were | 
opposed to slavery. They were as much | 
in favour of it as ever, though of course | 
they remembered that the people of the | 
country had votes, and that it was 
necessary to pronounce against slavery. 


! 
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to Members on both sides of the House’ 
that on this question of temperance they 
should be divided into political camps. 
But the very word “ temperance ” seemed 
to be a sort of slogan, a war cry to 
make them rise and, politically speaking, 
eut each other's throats ; and so long as 
the United Kingdom Alliance continued 
to bear the word “prohibition” on 
their banner, so long would this 
unhappy condition of things  con- 
tinue. It must therefore be a matter 
of extreme congratulation to men on 
both sides of the House, when they 
really stood on a common platform, 
and were able, by a moderate measure of 
reform, to do something in the cause of 


If this had been a question of slavery | temperance and to prevent the unlimited 
he should not have begrudged a few sale of intoxicating liquors. Though 
thousands or hundreds of thousands of | they might be as divided as the poles as 
pounds ; but it had nothing to do with| to the method of dealing with this 


slavery at all, slavery being dragged in 
merely for the purpose of furthering the 
objects of the Company. He should 
not trouble the House further, because he 
relied upon the Prime Minister’s pledge 
that nothing beyond inquiry should be 
done without the previous consent of the 
House. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


CLUBS REGISTRATION BILL.—(No 3.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee.”"—(Mr. Webster.) 


*Captain GRICE-HUTCHINSON, 
in moving the Second Reading of this 
Bill, said he trusted the House would 
affirm its principle by a large majority, 
which principle was to place a restriction 
upon, if not abolish what was a stum- 
bling block in the way of temperance, 
and a curse to modern civilisation, 
namely, the bogus club. From all parts of 
the country they had a consensus of 
opinion that legislation was necessary for 
dealing with this growing evil. The 
public Press teemed with notices of 
bogus clubs ; ministers of all religious 
denominations, magistrates, and all classes 
of the community were loud in denounc- 
ing these pests, and were asking that 
some steps should be taken towards their 
suppression. It was a matter of extreme 
regret to him, as he was sure that it was 


Mr. A. C. Morton. 


| question, he was sure hon. Members 
| opposite would at least give him and 
| those who were acting with him the 
credit of being as anxious as they were 
to promote the temperance of the people, 
perhaps not by such drastic measures 
as advocated by honourable Members 
| opposite, but by some such moderate 
measure as that he was now _pro- 
| posing He thought it was Dr. John- 
'son who first described an English- 
;}man as a clubable person, and _ if 
‘that was true of his time—150 years 
| ago—how infinitely more true was it in 
the present day. Wherever they found 
'an Englishman they knew that one of 
the first steps he took was to establish 
himself, for social and convivial pur- 
| poses, in a club. From the palaces 
|'which lined Pall Mall, Piccadilly, 
land St. James’s Street down to 
| 


the more humble but equally _legiti- 
mate working men’s clubs there was 
ample proof that the club system 
had struck deep root into the social 
| life of England. He need hardly remind 
|} hon. Members that at present clubs 
| enjoyed perfect liberty in all their sur- 
/roundings. There was no necessity to 
| take out a license ; they were under no 
police supervision, and he should be 
sorry to see that liberty at all curtailed 
or infringed. But there was not the 
slightest doubt that that liberty had of 
late years been grossly abused. ‘These 
shebeens growing and increasing in our 
midst were the curse of our modern 
system of civilisation, and should be at 
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once put down by such legislation as 
the House might think right to adopt. 
Drinking went on in these establish- 
ments long after the public-houses were 
closed by law; gambling was openly 
practised, and membership was a mere 
form. Anybody could get admitted on 
payment of even as small sum as 6d., and 
young men and girls frequented them, to 
their infinite moral and social detriment. 
Opening one of these bogus clubs was 
the simplest thing in the world. If 
anyone—if the Member for Cocker- 
mouth, for instance (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son)—desired to start a club, all he 
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would have to do would be to 
secure premises, pay a nominal rent, 
get the members’ together, and 
all would go on as_ merrily as’ 
possible. It was not necessary, in 
some cases, even to take premises. He 


had received a memorandum from the 
Wesleyan Conference at Huddersfield, 


calling attention to these bogus clubs, | 


and informing him that such places were 
established in wooden sheds, disused 
cowhouses, and even abandoned pig- 
styes. The only way at present to deal 
with these places was for some plain- 
clothes policeman to enter and get 
served with drink, though not a member, 
and then to raid the club. He would 


give an account of a raid in which that | 
course was adopted in a town in the 
North of England, the name of which | 


he would not give, on a Christmas 
morning. The policeman entered and 
found on the premises 13 defendants, 
—proprietors of the club, two 
whom were women. Eighty people 
were summoned before the local 


Bench, 16 of whom only were members, | 


and 26 of those summoned were females. 
The late secretary gave evidence, say- 
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; pocket. That was only an example of 
|what went on in many of our large 
| towns, and it required immediate legis- 
|lation. The Report he received from 
| the Huddersfield Wesleyan Methodist 
Council, representing 10,000 attendants 
at their chapels, dealt with the evils of 
| bogus clubs in their neighbourhood. 
| They stated that some 50 of these bogus 
| clubs, or “cots,” existed in their dis- 
trict, one of their chief objects being to 
afford facilities for excessive drinking 
|during the time public-houses were 
| closed— 

| “To afford facilities for Sunday drinking 
|and Sabbath desecration, and to provide the 
| lowest form of gaming-house.” 





The Report went on to say— 


“The premises in which these combinations 
pursue their calling are frequently of the 
most objectionable character. In some in- 
stances an old and dilapidated cottage is 
utilised, which is wanting in all sanitary 
requirements, and which, though unfit for 
the habitation of a family, becomes the daily 
and nightly resort of scores of people. In 
other cases the members are satisfied with a 
wooden shed erected for the purpose, and 
even a disused cow-house, and in another case 
| an abandoned pig-stye, have been utilised for 
| the enjoyment of this so-called club life. The 
clubs are so conducted as to be free from all 
police supervision and public control.” 


Again, it was stated— 

“They claim an immunity from the legal 
restrictions which attach to publicans, whose 
businesses are strictly regulated by law, and 
afford facilities for the continuation of drinking 
through the nights, which the public-houses 
afford during the days.” 

He would not trouble the House with 
| further evidence as to the existence of 
'these abominable dens; he had given 
sufficient evidence of what was going on 
‘in hundreds of towns throughout the 
| kingdom. As for the bogus clubs in 


ing that on the night of the 24th of | London, their name was legion, and he 
December he went to the club, and, | hoped the hon. Members for London 
acting under the instructions of two of | who were going to support the Bill 
the proprietors, stood at the door, and to | would tell the House something about 
everyone who entered he gave a ticket| them. As to the objects of the Bill: 
of membership on receiving 1s. witheut | in the first place he did not think the 
any proposing or seconding. They | measure was drastic enough, but they 
could then go forward and order and had to include all clubs in its scope, and 
pay for what they pleased. Another | therefore it was not the object of the 
witness said he was a member of the | promoters, at present at least, to con- 
club, and served everybody who asked | trol the liberty of palaces like the 
him, giving the money to the pro-| Carlton or the Reform, or of the very 
prietors. He first went to the club on | humblest working man’s club, so long 
a Saturday night, got drunk, and next | as they conducted their business pro- 
morning found a member’s ticket in his | perly. Under the Bill it was proposed 
i 
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that all clubs should be registered. | necessitate the taking out of a licence 


Then came the question who was to be! by or in respect of any person or pre- 
the Registrar. In a former Bill the | mises otherwise required by law to be 
Registrar of Friendly Societies was | licensed, nor to exempt any person or 
proposed, but the promoters of the pre-| premises required to be licensed from 
sent Bill thought it was infinitely more having to be so licensed. It was im- 
desirable that the Local Licensing | possible to put in a private Member's 
Authorities should have to deal with _ Bill clauses for the purpose of imposing 
these clubs ; so it was provided that the | licences on clubs. They left that matter 
Registrar should be the Licensing | to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
Authority. The objects of the club, | would, no doubt, avail himself of any 





the mode of election of members, and | 
the terms on which honorary members | 
were to be admitted were provided for 
in a very stringent clause. There would 
be 40s. payable on registration to the 
Registrar, who would then send a 
certificate of registration to the secre- 
tary. Any alteration of the rules must 
be duly notified to the Registrar, and a 
further fee of 20s. paid. Then there 
were certain penalties in the event of 
any club failing to comply with the 
regulations in any way, the secretary | 
and any member of the committee in| 
such an event being liable to a fine not 
exceeding £20. There was also a 
clause which made the club liable for | 
selling drink off the premises, and a 
clause to prevent the attendance of 
young persons under 18 years of age. 
There was also a clause providing that 
the number of honorary members should 
not exceed one in 20 of the members of 
the club. This was not a drastic 
measure, and he hoped the Govern- 
ment would afford some facilities for 
passing it into law. He believed he 
was right in saying that they were | 
willing to give some facilities for con- | 
sidering it in Committee. The Bill was, | 
perhaps, only the groundwork for future | 
legislation. His own private opinion | 
was that every club should be made to 
take out a special club license, but they | 
had to consider the fact that in a/ 
private Member's Bill they were not | 
entitled to introduce Money Clauses. 
He asked the House to look upon the 
Bill with favourable eyes as a moderate | 
measure in a direction in which Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House were | 
striving to promote the sobriety and 
temperance of the people of this_ 
country. 

Ma. W. S. CAINE (Bradford, E.) | 
seconded the Motion for the Second | 
Reading of the Bill. It would be seen | 
that it was not sought by the Bill to 


} 


| 


Captain Grice-Hutchinson. 


reasonable opportunity that presented 


| itself of increasing his revenue. He was 


a strong advocate of making clubs pay a 


_licensing fee, and he was supported 


strongly in that view by Mr. Hindle, 
the magistrates’ clerk of Darwen, who, 
in a letter which he had received that 
morning, said—— 


“T understand the Bill for the ‘ registration’ 
of clubs will be under consideration to-morrow. 
My own impression is that if an Amendment 
were moved requiring clubs where intoxicating 
liquor is sold to be not only registered but 
licensed exactly like public-houses, at the dise 


| cretion of the Licensing Magistrates, it would 
| meet with little or no opposition from the 


‘trade,’ and would gain the support of every 
section of temperance reformers, Unless some 


| legislation of this kind is passed very shortly, 


we shall have in many of our Lancashire towns 


| more ‘clubs’ where drink is sold than public- 


houses ; in fact, it is now found they are already 


_ beginning to swarm in those districts where the 
| magistrates have done their duty and reduced 
| the number of public-houses within reasonable 
| limits. What, then, is likely to be the result 
| when public-houses in any district have been 


abolished, and any half-dozen persons can open 
a club where drink can be sold all night long 
and all Sunday over after formaliy registering 
certain particulars?” 


That reminded him (Mr. Caine) of a 


|very important feature of this Bill, 


namely, that if it were passed into law 
it would relieve any future Government 
that would have to deal with licensing 
generally from a very important portion 
of their work. He had just been told 
that the Member for Lincoln (Mr. 
Crosfield), as a magistrate for the borough 
of Liverpool, not very long ago fined 
persons £1,280 in a single week for 


‘running bogus clubs in Liverpool. He 


pointed out to the House the unanimity 
with which the Bill had been received, 
both inside and outside of Parliament. 
It was quite clear the Front Opposition 
Bench had no objection to raise, for 
there was not a single Member present 
on that Bench to raise it. It was al- 
ways a pleasing spectacle when the 
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temperance lambs could lie down with 


Clubs Registra- 


the licensing victualling lions. On that 
occasion they were able to do it. No- 
body wished to oppose the Bill, except 
those camp followers of the liquor 
traffic who made their living by starting 
bogus clubs in large towns. He wished 
Lord R. Churchill had been in his place. 
because he had contributed a good deal 
of valuable information to this club con- 
troversy. In his speech, in introducing 
the Licensing Law Amendment Bill in 
1890, the noble Lord said— 

“The second part of the Bill relates to the 
registration of clubs. The Under Secre- 


tary of State for the Home Department 
has written me a letter in which he refers 
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to the opinion of the Chief Commissioner of 
Police as to the existence in the Metropolis, and 
in many other large towns, of bogus clubs, that 
exist merely for the unlicensed sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors; and he expresses his opinion 
that the formation of those clubs had received a | 
great impetus from the restrictions on the sale 
of alcoholic liquor. In many cases, the Chief 
Commissioner observes, these clubs are merely 
unlicensed taverns, where drinking and 
gambling is indulged in with impunity. These 
remarks apply only to the lower order of clubs, 
though the Chief Commissioner does not 
recommend legislation which would not apply 
to all clubs alike. The licensed victuallers 
complain, and, in my judgment, rightly com- 
plain, of the increased drinking in these bogus 
clubs, wh'ch are able to sell liquors at all | 
hours, and which escape altogether the rigid | 
control which applies to public-houses. I will 

not go deeply, at this hour of the evening, into | 
this question of clubs ; but I will merely point | 
out that under the provisions of the Billa bond | 
Jide club would be entitled to be registered by 

the County Council upon payment of a fee | 
which is graduated according to the rating of | 
the premises of the club. In an ordinary 
working men's club the fee might amount to 
30s. a year, while the great West-End clubs of | 
London would have the satisfaction of paying | 
to the County Council sums ranging between 
£1,000 and £2,000 a year.” 





He (Mr. Caine) believed the licensing 
of clubs generally would be a most 
legitimate form of raising revenue, and, 
if his recollection served him right, the 
Prime Minister, when Chancellor of the 





Exchequer, some years ago, introduced | 


a proposal in one of his Budgets to raise 


revenue by the taxation of clubs of all | 


sorts. There were several other Bills 
before the House dealing with licensing 


generally. Licensing was largely in the 
air. The public conscience had been | 


awakened upon the subject, and it had 
taken effect in various proposals coming 
from all sides, 


Lord R. Churchill was 
the foremost temperance reformer on the | 
l 
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Front Opposition Bench ; at any rate, 
he was the only one who had brought 
forward a practical, sensible measure for 
dealing with the difficulty. In a Bill 
introduced by the hon. Member for Bod- 
min (Mr. Courtney), and which was on 
the Order Paper that day, there was a 
series of clauses dealing with the regis- 
tration of clubs, and two pages of that 
Bill would be taken out if the present 
measure passed, Another Bill had 
been drafted by licensing reformers in 
Manchester, in which there were no 
fewer than six long clauses dealing with 
the registration of clubs. Another 
scheme of great importance would be 
produced by the Bishop of London in 
the House of Lords, containing almost 
identical provisions to those of the Bill 
now before the House on the question of 
clubs. The present measure had received 
the unanimous support of every section of 
the advanced Temperance Party. ‘They 
had a Conference in London not long ago 
of all the National Temperance Associa- 
tions throughout the United Kingdom, 
where this question was raised, and reso- 
lutions—which had been adopted by the 
United Kingdom Alliance and the 
National Temperance Federation—were 
passed. The first of these stated— 

“That the serious evils arising from clubs 
established for drinking purposes demand 
legislation for their speedy suppression, and 
this Conference respectfully calls upon Her 
Majesty's Government to introduce a measure 
calculated to effect this object, so that whatever 
mess may be given to localities to veto the 
icensed liquor traffic may not be rendered 
nugatory by clubs tending to the promotion of 
social intemperance.” 


The second resolution was— 


“That in view of the great importance of 
having the laws relating to the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors free from evasion by clubs, this 
Conference is of opinion that all clubs where 
| intoxicants are dispensed, or those portions of 
| clubs which are devoted to the purpose, should 
| be placed ander such legal regulations as would 
| ensure that they should be bond fide clubs, and 
| this Conference calls upon the Government to 
| introduce legislation necessary to effect the 
| purpose desired.” 


These resolutions had been passed by 
the most important meeting of Temper- 
ance Reformers that he had known 
during the 30 years he had been engaged 
in this agitation. He had very little 
'doubt that if the Bill was referred to a 
Select Committee it would be strength- 
ened and made thoroughly workable and 
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thoroughly satisfactory. It was a capital 
ground-work on which a great deal could 
be built ; and if the Government would 
agree to their request to refer it to a 
Select Committee, he believed it would 
come back in a shape that would meet 
with general approval; and that it 
would, by settling a very important item 
of licensing reform, save a great deal 
of time when they came to consider 
other aspects of the licensing question. 
Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : Will 


you agree to include Ireland in the Bill ? 


Mr. CAINE: I would include Tre- | 


land, and Scotland too, without the 
slightest hesitation. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) said 
that as a Temperance man he supported 
the principle of the Bill, and regretted 
that Ireland had not been included in the 
measure. There would be difficulties no 
doubt if Ireland was included, because 
the local authorities were different, but if 
the House passed the measure it would 
very greatly facilitate the passage of the 
Bill which they proposed to introduce 
dealing with Ireland. He was convinced 
that if bogus club legislation was 
properly carried out that they should 
relieve the country of a large amount of 
intemperance, which at present was attri- 
buted to the public house. 

*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central): In the absence of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who has 
been called away from the House, 
I wish to say a few words as 
representing the Government in this 
matter. The Chancellor desired me 
to state the course the Govern- 
ment intend to take with regard to 
this Bill. I must first of all thank the 
hon. and gallant Member opposite for 
introducing the measure, and for the 
interesting statement he made _ with 
regard to bogus clubs. ‘The Government 
think that the Bill is one of considerable 
value, and will support the Second 
Reading, and will also endeavour, with 
the assistance of the House, to earry it 
into law. It is with this view, and not 
with the object of retarding the progress 
of the measure that the Government 
think it desirable that it should go to a 
Select Committee. They think that by 
dealing with the Bill in this way it will 
be greatly improved, and they hope to 
see it pass into law. For my part, I 


Mr. W. S. Caine. 
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have taken a very great interest in this 
subject in consequence of a matter which 
occurred in my own neighbourhood in 
Kent. Some two years ago the magistrates, 
after considerable discussion, agreed not to 
renew the licence of a public house in the 
district, and the licence was forfeited, 
partly on account of the misconduct of 
the occupier, and partly because there 
were too many public houses there 
already. The brewer, however, at once 
opened the house as a club, putting in 
the former occupier as manager. In 
that small country village there are 120 
/members paying a subscription of 1s. or 
ls. 6d. each, and the magistrates are 
advised that—such was the care with which 
the rules were drawn, under the advice 
of counsel—there would be very great 
difficulty indeed in sustaining a prosecu- 
tion under the Licensing Laws. It is 
further stated that the brewer is delighted 
now that his licence was taken away, 
| because he says he sells twice as much 
| beer under the new system than under the 
| old state of things. Besides, the house is 
| entirely free from police supervision. 
It can be kept open at all hours of the 
night—it is open on Sundays, and it 
is free entirely from police restrictiens of 
every kind or sort. It is obvious, then, 
that if a thing of this kind can be done, 
it is no use for the magistrates to do 
away with licences, for the closed public 
houses may be opened again as 
clubs in which the sale of drink 
| can go on at all hours without restriction, 








I am informed that the club to which I 
‘have referred has been based upon @ 
decision of the Queen’s Bench Division 
in 1888, in the case of Newell v. Kenny- 
way. ‘That case arose out of the estab- 
lishment of a club called the Dumfries 
Club, at Cardiff. The Cardiff club was 
started by a company having a nominal 
capital of £100, divided into 400 shares 
of 5s. each, of which 1s. only was paid 
up by 121 members, the working capital 
of the company, therefore, being only 
£6 1s. It was admitted that the com- 
pany depended entirely for its current 
expenses on the cash taken for liquor 
and food supplied to the shareholders. 
The premises in which the club was held 
consisted of five rooms, and the rent paid 
for them was £36 per annum. There 
was no evidence that any entrance fee 
or any subscription was paid by the 
shareholders, and a committee was sup- 
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posed to be constantly sitting in an inner 
room, in order to at once qualify a man 
as a shareholder on his paying Is. at the 
door. The applicant, however, was not 
admitted to the privileges of the club 
until his name had been approved by the 
directors of the company, and there was 
evidence that some persons had applied 
for shares and had been refused. It was 
admitted at the time that there were 300 
such clubs in existence in Cardiff. The 
manager of the club was convicted 
before the magistrates of keeping an 
unlicensed house for the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, but Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge quashed the conviction, holding 
that the club was established for the 
purpose of supplying reasonable refresh- 
ment on the spot, and that, therefore, it 
was only reasonable that the directors 
should have power to permit articles of 
food, including liquor, to be delivered to 
members. In the case of Croft v. 
Evans, Mr. Justice Field also held that 
the handing over of liquors by the 
manager of a club to the general body of 
members was not a sale, and did not 
come within the scope of the Act. I have 
no doubt that the Judges are correct in 
their interpretation of the law, but it is 
obvious, in view of these legal decisions, 
that the licensing laws can be practically 
set aside, and that any number of clubs 
can be established for the sale of liquor 
to the members without restrictions of 
any kind or description, either by the 
police or any one else. 


793 


necessary, i: the interest of the cause of | extent 
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subject which had not been discussed in 
that House, although it had been debated 
on many occasions in the country. As 
he had intimated, he thought that this 
Bill had been very carefully drafted by 
the Member who had introduced it. He 
noticed that after the passing of the Bill 
all clubs would have to be properly 
registered. This he regarded as a very 
valuable provision. During the last 
Parliament he asked a question of the 
then Home Secretary, and also asked for 
a Return of the number of bogus clubs 


in London. The Home Secretary re- 
quested him to define what was a 
bogus club. When this Bill became 


law such a question would be very 
easily answered, and it would be easy 
to differentiate between bona fide and 
useful clubs and clubs which were mere 
drinking-shops and  gambling-houses. 
There was in London and elsewhere a 
vast number of clubs which were carried 
out on the principle on which they were 
originally started, and which were very 
useful and social institutions ; but, from 
evidence which he held in his hand, it 
was also very clear that there were a 
vast number of so-called clubs which 
had changed from the original intention 


| of the founders, and which had become 


nothing else than drinking houses and 
gambling shops, where drinking could be 
carried on all night long and all Sunday. 
He believed that when this Bill became 
law many of these institutions would 


It is, therefore, | revert to their original use, and to that 


would become useful places. 


temperance. that some restrictions should From a Return which had been sent 
be place]: n these bogus clubs, and this | 


Bill has i cen brought in with this view. 
Whetl.<> it goes far enough is open to 


doubt, but it may be strengthened by | 


way of giving further securities against 
the establishing of these clubs, and it is 


the Licensing Laws. 


with that object that the Government | 


supported the Second Reading and hope 
to see the measure pass into law. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) thought this a very much better and 
more workable measure than the Bill 
previously submitted to the House. He 
was by no means an advocate of State 
interference in this or any other matter, 
but when one found a grave condition of 
affairs, such as undoubtedly existed in 
reference to these clubs, he thought it 
was time that there should be some such 
interference. This, however, was 


to him, he believed that in many of 
these clubs considerable quantities of 
liquor was sold to go off the premises, 
and in this there was a clear invasion of 
No doubt in very 
many of these clubs the provisions as 
to the formation of a club were entirely 
evaded, and in these cases, as in many 
other instances, it would be found that 
these clubs were used at precisely the 
times when public-houses were closed, 
In many cases, in fact, he noticed by a 
Return of a Special Commissioner who 
had inquired into the conduct and work- 
ing of some 50 out of the 200 clubs 
in the metropolitan area, the moment 


the public-houses were closed the clubs 


a 
l 


were open. The facilities, too, for be- 
coming members were easy in the extreme. 
A porter in many of them was placed 
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at the door, and he received the indivi-|a great extent to prevent the present 
dual who proposed to become a member. | condition of affairs. He quite agreed 
A small fee was charged ; the name was | with what had fallen from hon. Gentle- 
submitted to a committee supposed to be | men who had spoken in this Debate, 
sitting in an inner room, and within a | that this Bill might be amended in 


very few minutes the individual was | Committee. For instance, Clause 16 


elected, and was free to use the place for 
drinking purposes immediately, and free 
likewise to take as many of his friends as 
he liked. Gambling went on at a great 
number of these clubs. He would quote 
one instance without giving the name— 

“This is essentially a sporting club, the 
members of which are composed of regular 
frequenters of race meetings. Boxing matches 
are regularly held in the hall adjoining. Sunday 
evening is the occasion when these are wit- 
nessed. Gentlemen have complained of being 
robbed here, and no wonder. The members 
take home any quantity of liquor they choose.’ 


There was a club in Dean Street, Soho, 
of which the distinguishing features were 
“gaming, irregularity, and the assembly 
of loose characters.” Another club in 
the Tower Hamlets was described as 
a proprietary club, and it was reported 
by the police that on Sunday, Monday, 
and Tuesday nights, when the people 


were turned out, the scenes of riot and | 


disorder were scandalous. The Hudders- 
field Wesleyan Methodist Council had 
had the subject of “cots” or bogus 
clubs brought under their notice, and 
they had reported that while the publie- 


houses were closed during the hours of , 
Divine worship, the “cot” was most | 


flourishing— 


“and drinking and gambling were continuously | 


— from Saturday noon until the working 
ours of Monday morning.” 


These clubs the Methodist Council also 
reported— 


“destroy all home and social life, they lead to 
extravagance and squandering of the hardly- 
earned wages of the working classes, they foster 
gambling and betting in their worst forms, 
they encourage habits of drinking without any 
kind of restriction; they claim an immunity 
from the legal restrictions attaching to publi- 
cans, whose businesses are strictly regulated by 
law, and afford! facilities for the continuance 
of drinking through the nights.” 


The Council proceeds— 


“It isimpossible to believe the practices of 


these ‘cots’ can be supported or tolerated by | 


the law of the land.” 


But, unfortunately, under the existing 
state of affuirs these clubs were tolerated 
by the law of the land, and the Bill 
now before them would, if pa:sel, go to 


Mr. R. G. Webster. 


' might be omitted in Committee, as some 
| people thought it was not altogether ad- 
| visable that every club secretary should be 
| obliged to give to any individual, whether 
amember of the club or not, the whole 
| particulars with regard to that somewhat 
| eavonte institution. He sincerely hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Member 
for Bradford, would conseut to a hybrid 
| Committee, feeling sure that if this 
question was carefully considered by 
'such Committee the Bill when it came 
before the House would be received 
| with the attention which it deserved. 

' Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
| S.W.) supported the Second Reading of 
'this Bill, which had, to his mind, one 
| great recommendation; it contained a 
_ provision which was absolutely essential 
‘to a Bill of this character, and that was 
| that it proposed to apply precisely the 
same measure of justice to clubs at the 
West End of London that it would apply 
to the East End of London. A palatial 
club in Pall Mall would be treated pre- 
cisely the same as a humble elub in 
Bethnal Green or St. George’s-in-the 
East. In that the Bill was democratic, 
/and it was obvious that in any Amend- 
ments that had been suggested as likely 
to be introduced in the passage of the 
Bill through Committee, that principle 
of equal treatment must be rigidly main- 
‘tained. But while the Bill proposed to 
extend that equal treatment to which he 
had referred, it properly recognised that 
registration already existed under the 
| present law, because it was provided by 
one of the Clauses of the Bill that if a 
club was already registered under the 
Friendly Societies Act of 1875, then 
that club would be altogether exempt 
from the operation of the Bill. As it 
happened, with one or two exceptions, 
all the bond fide working men's clubs in 
the metropolis were already registered, 
and they would, therefore, be totally 
exempt from the operation of the Bill. 
The reason the two or three clubs to 
| which he had referred were not registered 
was, he thought, creditable to them. 


ion reason was this: the Registrar of 


Friendly Societies declined to register 
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any club which frankly 
included political objects 
objects which it sought 
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in its rules | proprietary club, where the clubs, and 
amongst the the profits from the liquor and other 
to promote. | 


With submission he considered that the | 
Registrar of Friendly Societies took | 


rather a strained view of the Act of 
1875 in declining to register such clubs. 
He regretted that they had not been 


registered, because he thought that a 
elub which frankly and honestly engaged | 


in political action was quite as likely to 
be well conducted and well managed as 
clubs of a mere social character. There 
was another point he wished to call 


Some working men’s clubs were not 
registered under the Friendly Societies 
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things sold in them, were the property 
of a single individual. He had very 
little sympathy for the proprietary club, 
whether it be in the West End or the 
East End of London; he did not think the 
law—he meant from the point of view of 
the Excise—ought to look with indulgence 
upon a proprietary club. Though the 
point had not been decided by a Court 
of Law, it seemed to him that the sale of 
liquor in a proprietary club to a member 


/was a sale within the meaning of the 
attention to in regard to registration. | 


Act of 1875, but were registered under 


the Provident and Industrial Societies 
Act of 1876. Under this Act these 


elubs had certain advantages, the chief. 


of which was being able to raise funds 


by the issue of shares, the liability of | 


each member being limited to the un- 


called part of the share for which he 


had applied, and he thought it would be 
only fair and consistent with the policy 


Licensing Act, and therefore, that the 
proprietor of such a club ought to be 
required to take out both an Excise and 
a magistrate’s license. But there was a 
third class of clubs, and he took it they 
now came to the class of clubs against 
which this Bill was principally directed, 
he meant clubs which were only colour- 
able clubs, which were clubs only in 
name, in which a stranger presenting 
himself could be made a member on the 


spot, with or without the payment of a 


of the Bill to exempt clubs registered | 


under this Act from the scope of the _ 


Bill, and in Committee he should propose 
that as an Amendment. 


Working men’s | 


clubs, or so-called working men’s clubs, | 


in London were of three classes. 
first place there were the bona fide 
working men’s club, in respect of which 


In the | 


nominal entrance fee. As he understood 
it, it was against clubs of this deserip- 
tion that the Bill was mainly directed. 
Then arose the question, was this Bill 
likely to be effective in its object in 
striking at these clubs. Having read the 
Bill with great care, he was not san- 


guine that it would effect its object. 


the premises and funds of the club were | 


the property of the members, who were 
duly elected, in which all proper pre- 
cautions were taken, and the manage- 
meut of which was vested in a committee 
of the members. This was really a 
development of the co-operative move- 
ment, a development which had taken 
a considerable rise in London, and was, 
he contended, a great educational instru- 
ment, because it taught men _ to 
together, and afforded working men an 
opportanity of understanding the elements 


act | 


of business and dealing with people. | 
The most salutary effects had come from | 
the co-operative movement in the North | 


of England, and he himself knew working 
menu's clubs in London which 


were | 


almirably managed and in every way | 
respectable, and he thought the friends | 


of clubs shoul.] exert themselves to bring 
all clubs up to the same standard and 
level. That was the first class of clubs. 
Then there was a second class, the 


a 


He presumed it was hoped it 
would effect its object in this way, that 
it would facilitate the proof when a par- 
ticular club was prosecuted. It was 
provided by the Bill that each club should 
issue and publish, upon a slight pay- 
ment, to any person who might demand 
it, a list of all its members, and he 
presumed, therefore, that in the case 
where a club was prosecuted and it was 
alleged that A, B, C and D had been 
served with liquor, the prosecution 
would produce the list of members, and 
show that A, B, C and D were not on 
that list, that they were strangers, con- 
sequently the sale to them was illegal 
under the Licensing Act. But he con- 
fessed he was not sanguine that the 
promoters of the Bill would succeed in 
the object they had in view. ‘The hon. 
Gentleman who introduced the Bill had 
scarcely appreciated the real difficulties 
of the question. He (Mr. Pickersgill) 
was informed that the late Government 
attempted legislation with regard to 
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clubs, that they made extensive in- 
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tion Bill, 


and they started these societies in oppo- 
He expected 


quiries, and that they abandoned the pro- | sition to the tradesmen. 
ject in consequence of the enormous these clubs had been started very much 
difficulties with which the whole question | on a similar basis, and for similar 
was surrounded. For his own part he | reasons, The restrictions under which 
believed the only effectual way of licensed victuallers had to carry on 
dealing with bogus clubs was energetic | their business had not appealed to a 
action on the part of the police, and | certain class, and that class had com- 
he was afraid that in London they had | bined to get drink in such hours and 
not had on the part of the police such | in such manner as the public-house 
energetic action as they might reason- | was not allowed by the law to dispense 
ably have expected. He had been told ‘it. The question of the registration of 
by a gentleman who had devoted a life- | clubs was one that might be found to 
time to the interests of the co-operative | interfere with the liberty of the subject, 


movement, that some years ago he laid | and he was glad the subject was to be 


a list of bogus clubs before the Metro- 

litan police, and nothing was done. 
This, he thought, was an additional 
reason why the control of the police 
should be transferred from the Home 
Office to the representative authority of 
London. As these questions would 
receive adequate consideration in the 
House to which it was proposed to 
refer the Bill, he had much pleasure in 
supporting the Second Reading. 

Mr. BONSOR (Surrey, Wimbledon) | 
did not rise for the purpose of throwing 

a single note of discord into the unan- 
imity with which the Bill was received, 
but to say a word or two of the great 
difficulties with which any attempt to 
register or control clubs was surrounded. 
He would point out that, though the 
Bill was drawn for the registration of 
clubs, it did not define what a club was, 
it dealt with the club as if it was a 
question of club premises. His inter- 
pretation of the word “club” was that it 
was a combination of individuals for a 
specific purpose, and at this moment 
there were a large number of clubs that 
were combinations for the purpose of 
obtaining drink, and other articles of 
necessity, and which might really be 
called co-operative societies rather than 
ordinary clubs. The last speaker, the 
hon. Member for South-West Bethnal 
Green (Mr. Pickersgill), alluded to the 
effect of the co-operative movement ; 
but if he (Mr. Bonsor), endeavoured to 
define what a bogus club was, he should 
say it was a sort of co-operative society 
to deal in opposition to the public 


house. They kuew these co-operative | 
societies were originated in the idea | 


that a large number of people could 
not get the necessaries of life at reason- 
able prices, or of reasonable. quality, 


Mr. Pickersgill. 


discussed before a Select Committee, 
because there the great difficulties in 
dealing with it would be shown, and he 
hoped the Select Committee would be 
able to do what other Members had 
failed to accomplish, viz., to prevent 
people from getting outside the licensing 
laws and being able to provide drink at 
all hours and without restriction. 

| *Mr. F. TAYLOR (Norfolk, 8.) 
thought that when the question of regis- 
tration of places, like clubs, where excise- 
able liquors are consumed, was raised, 
the point ought also to he considered 
of the registration of all places where 
exciseable liquors are manufactured. 
When the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer conferred upon cottagers the 
right to brew beer absolutely free from 
any excise tax, some provision ought, 
in his opinion, to have been made for 
registering such brewers, as, without 
some such system, a valve was created 
through which a considerable leakage of 
revenue might very easily take place. 
The question of the registration of places 
for the manufacture of exciseable liquors 
ought to be considered as well as that of 
places for the sale of those articles, He 
recognised thoroughly the good a Bill of 
this kind might do. He did not wish to 
throw cold water on it, and he hoped the 
Select Committee would consider all sides 
of the question, which was one that 
presented many difficulties. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) thought the Bill proposed to deal 
with one thing by passing clauses dealing 
with another. The definition clause on 
which the whole Bill hung was extraor- 
dinarily lax in its language, and he con- 
fessed that, having read it two or three 
times, he was unable to understand what 
| a club would be under the definition, or 
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the Bill. 


require the careful consideration of the | 


Select Committee. 
of the Bill was to deal with bogus clubs, 
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what was intended by those who drew | proprietor, 
Therefore that clause would | belonging to these societies to get drink 


The immediate object | 


tion Bill. 


for 


802 


or enabling people 
at times when the public-houses were 


shut up. He did not think the Bill as 


at present framed would deal effectively 


but it was really directed against the, 


drunkard, and he believed that, no matter 
what provisions they made, wise or 


unwise, for preventing the sale of drink, | 
the drunkard would always find methods | 
of defeating them and of satisfying his | 


deplorable appetite. The First Com- 
missioner had given an illustration of 


what would occur if the Local Veto Bill | 


were at this moment passed into law. 
He trusted the present Bill was intended to 
touch the rich man’s clubs, and that there 


was no intention to deal with the poor | 


man’s clubs alone. [An Hon. MEMBER : 
It means all clubs.] Exactly, but what 
would be the effect ? 
there was an establishment not far from 
the House frequented by Radical 


He was informed | 


millionaires and released prisoners, the | 


National Liberal Club, where an enormous 
quantity of whisky was 
There were establishments, like the 
Carlton and the Reform Clubs, where 
moderate refreshment of a superior kind 
could be obtained. What would be the 
result of this Bill ? 


consumed, 


with those clubs which were conducted 
practically like the public-houses, and 
where there were no rules made, except 
such as the proprietor chose to enforce. 
He saw no reason why such clubs should 
not register themselves and the list of 
their members, but he did not think that 
registration would have any effect upon 
them. If the Bill did anything it gave 
them a sort of sanction and recognition 
which at present they did not possess, 
The only way of dealing with these 
clubs was to put them under the 
Licensing Laws, and treat them as public- 
houses, the only difference between such 
a club and the public-house being that 
one had a limited number of customers 
and the other had an unlimited number. 
With regard to some proprietary clubs, 
which were bond fide and established for 
the personal convenience of their 
members, there would, he thought, be no 
difficulty in transforming them into 


ordinary members’ clubs, and so relieving 


They would wake | 


one morning and hear that, in conse- | 


quence of some lapse on the part of the 


secretaries of these two establishments 


—they had been raided by the police, 
and that the whole of the two Front 


Benches had been taken before a magis- | 


trate and fined £20 a head. 


And they 


would find those two Front Benches for 


once united and coming down to propose 
the abolition of the police, 
put the resulting compensation into a 


and to} 


blank sehedule. Such a Bill, therefore, | 


required mast eareful revision, and he 
trusted that would be the result of its 
going to a Select Committee. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, | 


North) was glad to hear it was intended | 
to refer the Bill to a Select Committee, | 


because it was obvious the Bill required 
very considerable amendment before it 
could be looked upon as a_ practical 
measure to deal with an admitted 
evil The evil at the present 
time the Bill proposed to deal 
with was the existence of a number of 
bogus clubs, that was to say, of societies 
which were formed for the purpose of 
putting money into the pockets of the 


VOL. X. [rovurtu sErtzs.] 





them of the obligations of the Licensing 
Laws. With regard to bond fide members’ 
clubs established for social and other 
purposes of a legitimate character, it 
would be a very great departure to put 
such clubs under the licensing laws, or 
to put them under registration such as 
was suggested in the Bill. The mere 
registration of these clubs was not the 
ultimate object intended. As _ soon 
as they were registered other legislation 
would inevitably follow. The Bill pro- 
posed to facilitate the discovery of bogus 
clubs. There was no difficulty about 
finding bogus clubs; they were well 
known to the police, and, therefore, they 
did not want to come to Parliament for 
powers to find them out. He was in 
favour of dealing with these bogus clubs, 
but he was in favour of dealing with 
them in a different way to that proposed 
in the Bill. He thought they ought to 
be subjected to the Licensing Laws and 
treated as public-houses. As to the 
genuine clubs, which were, in fact, 
private houses and associations which 
were created for a legitimate purpose and 
were a great convenience, he thought the 
people would very strongly resent their 
being placed under any Registration 
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Laws. He saw no necessity for putting 
clubs like the Reform, the Carlton, and 
the National Liberal Club, or other 
clubs, established for a legitimate pur- 
pose, under any restrictions by Licensing 
Laws. They were, in fact, large private 
houses, and they might just as well ask 
for powers to put boarding-houses under 
the Licensing Laws. There were some 
very strong provisions in the Bill which 
would deter members from going on the 
committees of any clubs. According to the 
Bill, the rules of every club were to be 
registered, and every member of the 
committee was to be responsible for 
seeing that those registered — rules 
were curried out, and he was, more- 
over, to be responsible to the extent 
of being liable to a fine of £20, and 
something like £5 a day during 
the time the rules were broken. The 
position of a committeeman of a club 
was not under ordiuary circumstances 
a very enviable one, and by the Bill 
they would impose a responsibility upon 
committeemen which few of them would 
‘are to incur, The drastic provisions of 
this Bill were quite unnecessary in 
reference to the legitimate members’ clubs, 
When a club was earried on for the 
benefit and profit of an individual it 
was in reality an unlicensed public-house 
and should be subjected to the Licensing 
Laws in all respects, and treated as a 
publie-house. But wherever a club was 
carried on by the members, governed by 
a committee elected by them, managed 
for their mutual accommodation and 
benefit, and when all were responsible 
for what went on in the elub, 
and all were responsible for its 
debts apd engagements, __ it was 
virtually a private house, and ought not 
to be subjected to liabilities that ordinary 
private houses were not subjected to, 
The points he had raised might very 
properly be considered by the Com- 
mittee, and no doubt they would be able 
to draw a distinction between a pro- 
prietary club and a members’ club, and 
frame an Act which would enable those 
bogus clubs to be reached and dealt 
with, and at the same __ time 
leave perfect freedom to the ordinary 
members’ clubs, which were a_ great 
convenien« to a large number of people, | 
and which neither gave annoyance to the | 
Excise authorities nor to the people of | 
London at large. 
Mr. T. H. Bolton, 
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‘and not be subject to this Bill. 
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Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said the 


hon. Member who had last spoken had 
pointed out a great many of the real 
objections to the Bill, and he would desire 
in some way to second what that hon, 
Member had said. He would point out 
to those enthusiastic Members of the 
Temperance party who had been led to 
support this Bill how little it did—if 
indeed it did anything—for the cause 
which they were supposed to have at 
heart. He did not know that he could 
vote against the Bill if a division were 
taken, but at the same time he did not 
know that be could vote in its favour, 
because it appeared to him to be a Bill 
which, if passed, would do precisely 
nothing at all. So long as anyone 
carrying ona bozus club got it registered 
he might carry it on without interference. 
In his opinion if every club, from the 
best to the worst, from the Carlton to the 
Reform, had to take out a licence there 
would be no harm whatever in it. He 
did not think that either of those institu- 
tions—he had but a slight acquaintance 
with them—would suffer the slightest 
degradation from® being occasionally 
visited by someone occupying the re- 
sponsible position of an inspector of 
But this Bill would do absolutely 


police. 
Thev simply registered the 


nothing. 
elub, and they could do what they liked, 
with the exception that there should be 
not more than 5 per cent. of honorary 
Members. It was like buying an in- 
dulgence—a sort of leave to eat butter 
in Lent. What were the exemptions 
that commended the Bill to the Radical 
Party opposite ? It would not apply at 
all to the governing body or other 
authorities of a college, religious, eduea- 
tional, or charitable. All, therefore, that 
aman had to do was to call himself a 
college. Dr. Johnson objected to a 
Scotchman because he set up a school 
and called it an academy. Well, all a 
man would have to do under this Bill 
would be to call himself an academy or 
college. It would not matter whether it 
was educational, religious, or charitable. 
So long as a plausible distinetion was 
given they might drink in such places, 
If there 
was ever a Bill brought in with sugges- 
tions how to evade it, this was the one. 
He always thought it was the theory of 
the Party opposite that if there was any- 
thing in the world that led to an inordi- 
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nate consumption of liquor and dele- 
teriously rich dishes, it was the Cor- 
poration of the City of London. He 
always gathered that they set a bad 
example to the temperance cause. But 
the Corporation of London was exempted, 
a sub-clause expressly exempting the 
mayor, aldermen, and commoners of the 
City of London in common council 
assembled. He did not know what they 
did in common council assembled, but he 
had always understood that those assem- 
blies were not specially devoted to the 
advocacy or the practice of teetotalism. 
Why on earth then should there be a 
particular exemption in their favour # 
If they did not indulge in the habits that 
distinguished bogus clubs there was no 
need to mention them, If, on the other 
hand, the assumption was that the Cor- 
poration in council assembled did copy 
the example of bogus clubs the canse of 
temperance Was not promoted by eCX- 
cluding the Corporation from the Bill. 
The Bill was not one for the promotion 
It was simply a Bill to 


of temperance. 
those who 


promote temperance amongst 
had nothing to drink, and to give 
who had something to 


ex- 
emptions to those 
drink. Was it worth while to 
the Bill any longer? He did not wonder 
that the Treasury Bench accepted it. 
There were some whom they desired to 
be friends with who wanted the Bill, 
and if the Government did not accept it 
they would not get their votes for Home 
Rule. He ventured to his hon. 
Friend who had moved this Bill whether 
he did not think the cause of temperance 
and common sense would be just as well 


discuss 


ask 


served if the Bill were withdrawn at 
once ¢ 
*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 


South) said so far as he had heard the 
Debate there had been a good deal of 
what he called “talking round” this 
subject. No could the 
importance of the subject dealt with, and 
it was all the more important because he 
thought past history showed them that 
just in proportion as they increased the 
stringency of the Licensing Laws these 
clubs sprang up and evaded the laws. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
responsible for a Veto Bill, and he invited 
him to look at this Bill and see whether 
it was fit for anything at all. Ireland 
was excluded from the Bill. It appeared 
to be excluded from everything of use, 


one question 
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'and given everything it did not want. 


If the Bill got into Committee, Ireland 
would insist on being included in the 
Bill. The evil of bogus clubs existed in 
Treland as well as in England, and there 
Was no reason for its exclusion from the 
Bill. He concurred with a great deal 
that the hon. Member for Deptford had 
said, Why was it that the House did 
not take the evil by the throat and deal 
with it’ They heard a great deal about 
one law for the rich and another for the 
poor. What was the House doing if it 
passed the Bill? It was refusing to 
attack this question seriously, because it 
feared to attack the Pall Mall clubs. 
Supposing the Bill came into operation, 
what use would be the mere registration 
The police knew all 
about these clubs at the present moment, 
but they could not deal with them. 
There was the whole kernel of the ques- 
tion. They could not deal with them 
because of the elubs in Pall Mall and 
other places. They could not deal with 
bogus clubs so long as they allowed other 
clubs to have laws for themselves. He 
asked plainly why should not those clubs 
be licensed premises ? Why should not the 
Reform Club, and why should not that 
place where he was told more drink was 
consumed than in any other place in 
London—the National Liberal Club~— 
why should not these common drinking 


of a bogus elub 7 


houses be made into licensed houses and 
treated such 7 It because the 
House was afraid to touch these clubs— 
that was, hon. Members were afraid to 
curtail their own privileges, and they 
went on pottering and tinkering with a 


was 


as 


Bill like this which could not do any 
good. Everybody knew that these 


places were illicit drinking houses, and 
such rules as this Bill proposed would be 
slipped through with the greatest of ease, 
He would not oppose the Bill going into 
committee, but inasmuch as they were 
bringing in restrictive legislation with 
regard to the drink traffic, he thought 
the House should face the evil seriously, 
and make all these clubs which were 
drinking shops in one phase or another 
simply licensed public houses, 
subject to the Licensing Law and under 
the control of the police. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: 


be 


as 


In 


reference to the remarks made upon the 


subject of the treatment of al! clubs 


alike, I for my part have always thonght 


212 
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that all clubs should be treated alike. 
The hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 


{COMMONS} 
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Treland. There was a unanimous feeling 
,amongst Irish Members on this point. 


Russell), who is always scolding some-| The hon. Member for South Tyrone 


body, assumed that hon. Members who 
have put their names on the back of this 
Bill—on that side of the House as well 
as on this side—have some sinister and 
evil motive. He seems to entertain that 
opinion about the whole human race, | 
and it is his practice to denounce every- 
body, particularly if the Bill under dis- 
cussion happens to be in the direction of 
temperance, of which he is the particular 
apostle. Although the hon. Member | 
scolds with a very loud voice upon most 

subjects, he scolds in a louder voice | 
when temperance questions are before 
the House. I only rise to say, in refer- 
ence to what has been said on the other | 
side of the House, that all clubs ought 
to be treated alike ; I entirely concur. I | 
think there ought to be no distinction | 
whatever made between a club in Pall | 
Mall and a club in Whitechapel. No 

doubt it is a very difficult question as to 

how to treat both. You must manage to | 
have some system which shall not be too | 
inquisitorial, but which shall accomplish 
the objects we have in view. I am pre- 
pared to support the Second Reading of | 
the Bill, and then have it sent to a Select 
Committee in order that these difficulties 
may be fully examined. I am perfectly | 
confident that there are many difficulties, 

and I quite understand that this Bill 

does not import into it the licensing | 
principle. Well, but no private Member | 
introducing a Bill could not have im- | 
ported into it a proposal for the payment 

of licences. For my part, both person- | 
ally and officially, I should be very glad | 
to see all these clubs licensed, and really 
I cannot see myself why they should not 


_ Seemed to have thought that this Bill 
afforded a suitable opportunity for mak- 


‘ing an attack on the National Liberal 


Club. He ventured to say that this was 
not the tone in which the Bill should be 
discussed. The Bill dealt with a great 
social evil—an evil which existed both 
in Ireland and in England, and the only 
objection he had to it was that it gave 
hon. Members an opportunity of airing a 
great deal of cheap virtue. Bogus clubs 
had no friends, and gentlemen could 
attack bogus clubs without alienating 


the publican vote. That probably ac- 


counted for the unanimity with which 
the Bill had been received. He was 
perfectly sure that when the gentlemen 
who had the Bill in charge decided to 
exclude Ireland, they did not do so from 
any motive to which hon. Members in 
that part of the House could take excep- 
tion, and he was sure that when they 
learned that there was a general feeling 
amongst Irish Members that Ireland 
should be included, they would be 


willing to extend the Bill to Ireland. 


He thought there was something to be 
said in favour of the view that this Bill 
did not go far enough in the direction 
they desired. It simply dealt with the 
question of registration. It would be 
possible to register under the Bill as it 
stood at present any number of bogus 
clubs, and the only difference it would 
make in the law was that before a bogus 
club was established it would have to be 
registered. That was a condition of 
things which they would endeavour to 
remedy when the Bill got into Com- 
mittee. They would endeavour to insert 


be. For these reasons I have no doubt | in the Bill provisions which would make 


the House will be perfectly willing to 
support the Second Reading of the Bill, 
and I hope the Committee which will 
then be appointed will examine into the 
whole question and see if we cannot 
elaborate some scheme which will really 
deal with an evil of which I believe 
everybody is conscious. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
said that whatever he might think about 


it more useful and more stringent and 
effectual for the purpose of suppressing 
bogus clubs, and for that reason Members 
in that part of the House would heartily 
support the Second Reading. In Dublin, 
and throughout the length and breadth 
of the United Kingdom, there existed a 
class of institutions which had sprung 
up solely in order to evade the pro- 
visions of the Licensing Laws. These 





the tone of the speech of the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone, he agreed 
with him on one point—that if this Bill 
got into Committee, they would certainly 
claim that it should be extended to| 


Sir William Harcourt. 


clubs had no other object, and he could 
not for the life of him see what was 
to be gained, when a Bill of this kind 
was brought before the House, in 
talking about Pall Mall clubs in the 
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way the Member for South Tyrone had 
done. 


Mr. GODSON (Kidderminster) would 


undertake on behalf of the promoters | 
if there | 


of the Bill to inelude Ireland 
should appear a general wish in that 
direction. As to the objection that the 


Bill did not touch the Licensing Law, | 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 


clearly shown that they had no power to | 
of the question. | 


introduce that 
There were just two other points to 
which he would refer. It had been 
urged that mere registration did nothing 
to make a bogus club a good elub., 
Surely hon. Members who said this had 


part 


not read the Bill, because they would | 


find that under this Bill certain things 
would have to be done before registra- 
tion, such as the appointment of a secre- 
tary and a committee, and if complaint 
was made as to the bogus character of 
the institution it was to these persons 
named by whom application could be 
made, and who would have to furnish 
information. He admitted fully that the 
Bill did not go very far, but it was in the 
right way, and it would place the magis- 
trates on a far better footing than they 
at present stood now for dealing with 
them. It had been said that many of 
these clubs could be put down if there 
was more energetic activity on the part 
of the police, but in the district in which 
he acted as a magistrate it was the 
police who complained that they had 
not the means of discovering these 
bogus clubs, and it was to help the 
police to do that which they were 
not at present able to do that the Bill 
was introduced. As to the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Deptford 
about the Corporation of the City of 
London, he would point out that there 
was a provision in the Bill providing 
that any body ‘ncorporated by charter, 
as that Corporation was, was taken out 
of the purview of the Bill. The pro- 
moters were perfectly well aware of 
the inconsistencies in the Bill, but they 
had been gratified at the reception which 
had been accorded to it, and with the 
general spirit of assent which it had 
received. There were one or two 
Amendments which the supporters of 
it would be ready to move in Committee, 
and he had no doubt that the measure 
would come back to that House in a 
good workable condition. 
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Mr. JOHN WILSON (Govan) said 


that Scotchmen did not like any good 
to pass their door, and he therefore 
trusted that the Bill would be extended 
to Scotland. He thought that if clubs 
were compelled to take out hotel licences 
the Revenue would greatly benefit, while 
refreshments would be obtainable at any 
hour of the day or night. The favour- 
able reception of that Bill was a strong 
indication that the temperance sentiment 
was rising in that House, and he hoped 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have the sturdiness to persevere 
in the good efforts which he was making, 
and carry through his Local Veto Bill. 
He had heard rumours that the right 
hon. Gentleman was going to abandon 
the measure, but he trusted that there 
was no foundation for them. As to this 
Bill, it would do something towards 
coping with a manifest evil and a great 
social sore. 

Mr. DIAMOND (Monaghan, N.) 
was pleased to hear the promoters of 
the Bill were willing to extend it 
to Ireland. ‘This Bill was the ¢om- 
menecement of legislation in regard to 
clubs; it broke new ground; he was 


glad it had been introduced, and he hoped 


the Committee would adopt the sugges- 
tion that had been made to include 
Treland in the measure. 

The Bill was then 
time. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER moved that 
'the Bill should be referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY said the 
| only chance the Bill had of passing 
was to send it to the Grand Committee 
ion Law. 

Mr. GODSON said the reason it was 
| proposed to send the Bill to a Select 
| Committee was because it was considered 
' the Grand Committee had quite enough 
| to do. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY pointed 
‘out that by sending it to the Grand 
| Committee there was a saving of time, 
'as it saved the Bill passing through a 
| stage in that House. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER expressed his 
willingness to leave it to the Government 
to say what Committee the Bill should 
go to. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said the 
Government were in favour of a Select 
Committee. 


read a second 
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*Mr. T. H. BOLTON supported the 


proposal to send the Bill to a Select 
Committee, which would be able to take 
evidence as to any interests which were 
a‘Tected. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL thought the 
proposal of the hon. Member for 
North Louth was the best. He could 
hardiy see what kind of interests were 
affected, and what sort of evidence could 
be taken. His desire was that a proper 
measure should be passed, and, as the 
Bill was not satisfactory in its present 


shape, he trusted it would be sent to the | 


Grand Committee on Law. 


Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: I beg 


to move to omit the words “Select | 


Committee,” in order to insert the words 
* Standing Committee on Law.” 


THe Marevess or CARMAR-} 


THEN wished to have a definite 
assurance from the Government as to the 


line they intended to follow, because they | 
allowed it to be understood the first | 


thing to-day that the Bill should be 
referred to a Select Committee. Had 


they not had that assurance, and had | 
they not known that the Bill would be | 
thoroughly sifted, the Debate might have | 


tsken a very different course. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said he 
understood that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had come to an agreement 


that the Bill should be referred to a! 


Select Committee. It appeared to him 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) that there were 
questions in the Bill which would be 
better threshed out before a Select Com- 
mittee, 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said that the | 


desire in proposing that the Bill should | 


go before the Grand Committee on Law 
was that the measure should pass into law 


this Session. It was not that hon. | 
Members objected to a Select Com- | 
mittee, but that they wished the Bill to | 


pass. 

Mr. T. G. BOWLES said they had 
voted for the Second Reading of the Bill 
on the distinct understanding that it 
would be sent to a Select Committee. 
Their object was not so much to pass the 
Bill as to pass it in the best form. 

Sir W. HARCOURT wished to 
point out to the hon. Member for North- 
ampton that the Grand Committee would 
have no means of acquiring information 
which was really very much wanted, 
with regard, for instance, to working 
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men’s clubs. Persons interested in such 
clubs ought to have an opportunity of 
stating their opinions. A Grand Com- 
mittee would deal with matters upon 
which the Members themselves were 
sufficiently informed. He could not 
conceive how a Grand Committee could 
deal with Bills of this kind, assuming 
that there was a quantity of external 
information wanted in order to enable 
them to make the Bill thoroughly 
efficient. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY : I beg to 
withdraw my Amendment, 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill referred to a Select Committee. 


WORKING MEN'S DWELLINGS BILL. 
(No. 9.) 


SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. WRIGHTSON  (Stockton-on- 
Tees) rose to move the Second Reading 
of this Bill. He said he would claim 
the indulgence of the House on account 
of the fact that he was a new Member, 
and also on account of the fact that it 
Was a measure which was o! considerable 
importance, which he was pledged to his 
constituents to bring forward. He was 
enabled in this case to follow the example 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
other Gentlemen in claiming that the 
measure was not in any sense a party 
question. He would be very pleased if 
the Government took the matter up and 
passed this or some similar measure into 
law, or he should be prepared to leave it 
for some Conservative Government. 
Perhaps nothing had been more deplored 
by Members on both sides of the House 
than the extinction of what was known 


as the yeoman class, The possession of 

holdings of land appeared to produce 
ng Pees 5, | 

certain qualities of character which were 


of great value to the State. A yeoman 
was not sufficiently independent to dis- 
pense with the work of his hands and 
head, and he was sufficiently independent 
to form a powerful class which on many 
occasions did, he might say, yeoman 
service for the benefit of his country in 
the various conflicting interests of State. 
The Small Holdings Act of last year, 
which was introduced by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Sleaford 
Division (Mr, Chaplin), was described as 
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widening the distribution of land and 
recreating the yeoman class. The aim 
of the present Bill was to create, or 
rather to enlarge, an analogous class of 
occupying owners in the towns. He 
regarded one as of as great importance as 
the other, and he believed that all the 
qualities that were found in the yeoman 
elass would be found in the class of 
persons who, by this Bill, would be 
enabled to become the owners of their 
houses. It would tend to cultivate 
in them thrift, self-control, indepen- 
dence, and all the best qualities 
of a good citizen. The tradition of 
English polities had always been not 
to interfere more than was necessary 
with the free development of trade and 
the acquisition of property. There were, 
however, certain operations which could 
be done better and more rapidly by the 
State than by the individual, and if they 
could only realise the immense gain it 
would be to the nation to encourage and 
develop thrift among the largest class 
of the community, they would readily 
assimilate the doctrine; he tried to advo- 
cate that assisting the working men to 
become the occupying owners of their 
own dwellings was a legitimate and 
most desirable object for the State to 
undertake. He could appeal to the 
occupants of the Treasury Bench to 
assist in the passing of this Bill. One 
of the traditions of the old Liberal Party 
was the freeing and cheapening of what 
were known as the necessaries of life. 
No doubt clothes and food the 
things that were most regarded at that 


were 


time, but “man does not live by bread 
alone,” and he thought it could be easily 
shown that a house was quite as much a 
necessary of life as food or clothes. It 
might be urged that building societies 
could do all that this Bill proposed to 
do. The objects of building societies 
might be stated to be twofold. In the 
first place they enabled a saving man 
to build houses, and in the second place 
to provide a recuperative investment 
for small depositors. Well, if the de- 
positor obtained a large rate of interest, 
it was quite clear that the borrower 
must pay this high rate of interest. 
These twofold objects would, in his 
opinion, always prevent building societies 
from being the best means for enabling 
working men to obtain possession of 
their own dwellings. 
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| propose to aid a man financially except 


in respect of a dwelling-house he in- 
tended to occupy himself. One of the 
objects of building societies would still 
remain, insomuch as they furnished 
the means for enabling working men to 
build more houses than one. In a 
building society a working man was a 
depositor until he had a sufficient margin 
to his credit to obtain a loan for build- 
ings. Unfortunately, building societies 
were not at present in sufficiently good 
credit to induce working men to trust 
them with the care of their savings. He 
did not wish to allude unnecessarily to 
matters which were brought before their 
notice day by day in the newspapers, 
but certainly they could not shut their 
eyes to the great importance of greater 
safeguards being given than was the 
ease at the present time. Many facts 
had lately been made known which 
had caused great alarm in the country. 
In a constituency not many miles from 
his own it was stated the other day, at a 
meeting in London, that there were no 
less than 16 building societies in liquida- 
tion at the present moment. That was 
a condition of things which, in his 
opinion, should certainly engage the 
attention of the Government, and he 
inclined to think that the outcome of it 
would be that the Government would 
find it necessary to assume to some 
extent the guardianship of the savings 
of the working men. It was obviously 
important for the working man to borrow 
at what was known as the current rate 
of interest, but at present, although he 
might have the security to offer, he was 
obliged to negotiate any loan through in- 
termediate agencies, each of which re- 
quired a profit, thus adding to the burden 
of interest he was called upon to pay. 
This Bill aimed at the substitution for 
these agents who were interested in 
getting as much out of the negotiations 
as possible who would not 
require any profit at all. The agents 
that he proposed were the State and the 
Municipalities. The State was now able 
to borrow at 23 per cent., and in the 
course of a few years would, no doubt, 
be able to borrow at 25 per cent. It 


agents 


might, therefore, lend without any loss 


at 3 per cent. to Municipalities on the 
security of the rates. The Local Autho- 
rities would have the cost of adminis- 
tration to provide for, which by the Bill 
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would be deputed to a special Depart- 
ment. He had been informed on the 
very best authority that the cost 
of administration would not, on an 
average, exceed } per cent., so that 
the working man would not under the 
Bill pay more than 3} per cent. for a loan 
received through the agency of the State 
and the Municipalities. The, saving to 
the working man was obvious. At 
present building societies charged from 
5 to 6 per cent. for interest, irrespective 
altogether of the question of _ re- 
demption, so that under the Bill a clear 
saving to the working man of 2 per 
cent. would be effected, an incentive to 
thrift which, he ventured to think, the 
Government would not lose sight of. 
Coming to the security of the two 
intermediate agencies, the security of 
the State and the security of the local 
authority : with regard to the security 
of the State, the loan would not be 
made without an inspection by the Local 
Government Board to satisfy that 
department that the local authority was 
justified by local conditions in bor- 
rowing. In the second place, the rate 
of 3 per cent. left a sufficient margin 
for departmental costs; and, thirdly, 
the loans were secured upon the local 
rates, and were repayable within 50 
years. Then as to the security of the 
local authority. The local authority 
would, under the Bill, lend on three- 
fourths of the value of the house and 
site, and this amount was limited in the 
Bill to £150. That was to say, a 
workman could build a house to the 
value of £200, and be able to borrow 
three-fourths of the value from the 
Municipality. This margin in about 15 
or 16 years would become increased by 
repayments to half of the original 
value, the local authority would have 
power to insist upon the property being 
kept in a habitable condition, thus 
guarding against any fall in the value of 
the security, and they must not forget 
what was really one of the greatest 
elements of securities, the fact that 
the oceupier would put down in hard 
cash one-fourth of the whole value, 
thereby becoming interested in acquiring 
the property to a very substantial extent. 
It might be objected that the Municipal 
Debt of this country was already very 
large. He had taken out of the County 
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value and debts of 16 of our large 
towns, and he found that the total 
rateable value was £25,400,000 ; whilst 
the total debts amounted to £47,896,000, 
In other words, the debt of these 
16 towns was on the average 
rather more than two years’ rental, 
According to this Bill, he _ pro- 
vided that no local authority should 
advance for the purposes of _ this 
Act more than half the assessable value 
of the district for the last preceding year, 
and so it would only add half a year’s 
more rental. The next question he 
should like to draw the attention of the 
House to was the great grievance exist- 
ing among working men who were 
desirous of buying the houses they lived 
in, by reason of the legal costs to which 
they were put. That was no sentimental 
grievance, for he knew as a fact people 
had sometimes to pay as much as 15 per 
cent. on account of legal charge for the 
conveyance of a few yards of land on 
which to build. He thought the passing 
of the present Bill would give an 
opportunity to Parliament to apply the 
principle of registration of title in cases 
of this kind. He thought he had been 
able to show the many advantages which 
would follow the passing of the Bill, not 
only to working men, but to the com- 
munity of which they formed so large a 
part. This Bill was not novel in its 
principle, but resembled Acts which had 
been recently passed. Building societies 
would not be displaced, but utilised in 
the administration of the Act, and the 
agencies would be guarded against loss. 
If the House considered he had made out 
a case he trusted the Bill would be 
allowed to pass a Second Reading, 
believing that such a measure would be 
highly valued by working men, and 
would make good what was now more of 
an adage than a fact, that an English- 
man’s house was his castle. 

Sir A. HICKMAN (Wolverhampton) 
said this Bill, if passed, would be in 
reality a great measure of Temperance 
Reform. He was one of those who 
believed that the true way to promote 
temperance was to improve the domestic 
arrangements of a man’s household. It 
was also very desirable, because it was 
calculated to promote thrift among the 
working classes. It offered a safe in- 
vestment which would prove very accept- 
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had lately lost in building societies all | 
that they had saved. In the third place 
he would support the Bill, because he 
believed it would be a most Conservative 
measure—and he meant Conservative | 
not in a party sense, but in the best sense 
of the word. He believed that the man | 
who owned the house he lived in was 
likely to be a better father, a better 
husband, and a better citizen than the 
man who did not. 

Sir J. PEASE (Durham, Barnard 
Castle) said he sympathised heartily 
with the objects the hon. Member for 


Stockton-on-Tees had in view. In 

populous districts working men were 

often driven into houses which were 
” 


“run up,” so to speak, in a hurry by 
people who were called jerry builders. 
They had to go into bad houses for 
which high rents were charged, and 
which were very often deficient in sani- 
tary arrangements. The principle of the 
Bill had been already admitted by the | 
House in regard to allotments and small 
holdings. It was admitted that the | 
money of the State might be used for | 
these purposes, and surely it was more 
necessary for a man to be comfortably 
and well housed than to have land to 
cultivate. He agreed that they could 
not make a better step in Temperance 
Reform than tc improve the comfort of 
the working classes in their houses. 
In looking through the Bill, he had been 
struck with some of the difficulties of 
the position laid down by the Mover of 
the Second Reading. He did not say 
those difficulties could not be overcome. 
He thought they could be overcome if 
the Bill were well looked after in Com- 
mittee. One of the difficulties was the 
defining a “working class” popula- 
tion. Another, was as to whether the 
Bill ought not to apply to those persons 
retiring from the working classes—those 
who had saved sufficient to enable them 
to retire, and who ought to be assisted to 
build their own houses, which they 
could leave to future generations. Then, 
the working classes gathered together in 
places where there was an abundance of 
employment, but where, after a time, the 
work ceased, or was shifted to other 
districts. What would be done in the 
case of houses built in localities of that 
description, houses that after a time 
became valueless? There would be a 
great responsibility thrown upon the | 
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local authorities and the Local Govern- 


/ment Board who were brought into play 


under this Bill. Furthermore there was 
nothing in the measure to cheapen the 
conveyancing of the small plots of land 
which would be required for the purposes 
of the Bill. He had known cases where 
houses which cost £200 or £250 were 
built on plots of land which cost £20, 
£30, and £40, where the cost of convey- 
ancing was £4 or £5. This meant a 
charge of 4s. or 5s, a year on the work- 
ing man in the shape of interest for the 
mere conveyancing of the land. He was 
sorry his hon. Friend had not dealt with 
that question in his Bill, for he thought 
it a most important matter. But though 
there were many difficulties to face, he 
trusted that the House would give the 


Bill a Second Reading, leaving the 
details to be threshed out at a later 
stage. 


Mr. GRAHAM (St. Pancras, W.) 
thought the House would be doing a 
good work if it made an effort to pass 
this Bill during the present Session. As 
had been pointed out, the three main 
requirements for working men were food 
and clothing and houses. During the 
of food and 
clothing had greatly diminished, but 
there had been no corresponding falling 
off in house rents. The present time 
was particularly opportune for the pass- 
ing of such a measure as this, having 
regard to the ruin which had been caused 


/to so many working people through the 


failure of building societies. If the 
House made an effort to pass it, it 


' would show that the Legislature was 


really taking some sort of interest in the 
working classes, and doing something to 
help them as well as talking about it. 
He hoped there would not be any diffi- 
culty in the way of reading the Billa 
second time. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. 
Wolverhampton, E.): I cor- 
dially sympathise with the motives which 
have actuated the promoters of this Bill 
in bringing it forward. The object of 
the measure is to enable artizans, clerks, 


}and small shopkeepers, whose incomes 


amount to less than £150 a year, to 


borrow money from the local authorities 


with which to acquire the ownership of 
the houses in which they live. I think 
that object is a sound one, and that the 
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lending of public money for such a 
purpose is as legitimate as the lending of 
money to enable men to acquire small 
holdings. 


principle of the Bill by reading it a 
second time, I think this is one of the 


directions in which legislation is tending. | 


It is, however, a novel principle, or a 
novel development of a__ principle. 
Whilst we do not object to the Second 
Reading, when we come to the details 
we must reserve a very wide discretion. 
I cannot agree with the hon, Gentleman 
opposite upon many points. I do not 
agree with him as to the rate of interest 
at which the Government can borrow, 
nor as to the margin which it is 
necessary to preserve in order to 
prevent the State incurring _ loss. 
That is a question upon which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will no 
doubt have a word to say. Nor ean I 
admit the accuracy of his contention as 
to the limit of borrowing powers con- 
ferred upon local authorities, Informa- 
tion will be afforded in a Paper shortly 
to be laid before Parliament respecting 
the enormous indebtedness of our local 
authorities. Anything like a limit of 
one-half in the value represented by the 
local authority for purposes of loans 
isa limit to which certainly the Local 
Government Board eould not for one 
moment assent. I quite agree with what 
has been said as to the very heavy tax 
which is imposed upon purchasers in this 
country by conveyances of small pro- 
perties, but I do not think the Bill would 
alter that in the least. The local 
authority would have to be satisfied with 
the title to the property before advancing 
the money, and I am afraid it would be 
impossible to avoid expense in making 
good the title. There are several other 
points with which I need not now trouble 
the House. I would remark, how- 
ever, that house property is of a 
depreciating character, so that the case 
dealt with in this Bill is somewhat 
different to the case of land dealt with 
under the Small Holdings Act. I am 
not throwing this out as an objection to 
the Bill, but simply as a matter which 
will require consideration in Committee. 


Before the Government can assent to the | 


Bill passing through another stage, they 
will have to insist upon very serious 
modifications of its provisions in the way 


Mr. H. Fowler. 
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see the House of Commons endorse the | 
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more of security than of anything else, 
and in the direction of facilitating ease of 
working. Subject to this reservation, I 
shall be quite content to accept the 
principle involved as a sound one, and to 
| give the Bill a Second Reading. 

Sir JOHN GORST (University of 
| Cambridge) said he was very glad the 
| Government had been able to see their 
way to accept the principle of the Bill, 
and he was sure its promoters would 
gladly welcome the Government's assist- 
ance in dealing with the Clauses. The 
right hon. Gentleman had put his finger 
on the difficulty which had to be faced in 
carrying out a measure of this kind, viz., 
the expense of the acquisition of sites. 
It was very difficult to find sites. They 
generally had to be acquired at a very 
high cost, whilst the investigation and 
proof of title were generally of a very 
Efforts made in 


that House to cheaper the acquisition of 


expensive character. 


land had generally resulted in making it 
dearer still, and the cost of acquiring 
sites was now one of the great obstacles 
to working men becoming possexssors of 
their own houses. He did not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
H. Fowler) would consider whether a 
scheme could be devised whereby local 
authorities might be empowered to 
acquire sites for working class dwell- 
ings. If there was a demand by workmen 
in a particular town for freehold dwell- 
ings, Why should not the local authorities 


be empowered to acquire sites for the 
purpose, and to sell them to those who 
desired to buy them, 


Mr. H. FOWLER: They have power 


now. 

Sir J. GORST said he knew there 
was power to acquire sites for building 
artizans’ dwellings, but his suggestion 
was that there should also be power to 
sell small plots of land to working men 
in order that they might build houses for 
themselves. The adoption of such a 
scheme as this would, in his opinion, 
much lessen the cost of acquiring the 
sites. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) 
_ thought the Bill a step in the right 
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direction. 
way of promoting thrift, and adding to 
the well-being of the people, than by 
enabling them to become possessed of 
their own homes on freehold terms. 
Although, for practical purposes, free- 
holds were not much better than lease- 
holds, there was no doubt a sentimental 
feeling, especially amongst working men, 
against leaseholds, 
of the Bill would no doubt have to be 
carefully dealt with in Committee, but 
he should give the Second Reading 
of the Bill his strong support. 


Question put, and agreed to, 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(No, 2) BILL—(Xo. 67.) 


SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BOLITHO (Cornwall, St. 
in moving the Second Reading of this 
Bill, said 
by the fact that two important topics 
dealt the Bill 
had lately been under discussion in the 
House. The Local Veto Clause of the 
Bill did differ in 
points from the proposal made in the 
the 


Ives), 


his task was rendered easy 


which were with in 


not any important 


measure recently introduced by 
Government, except that he adopted 
five years instead of the three years 
The 
present measure proposed, in the first 
instance constitute a — licensing 
authority. He had no quarrel with the 
present authority, of which he himself 
had been a member for a number of 
years, but at the same time he felt that 
popular election did give confidence 
in any authority. The licensing board 
which was to be set up under the Bill 
would consist of not less than seven, 
or more than twelve members, and the 
exact number would be settled by the 
town council in a municipality, or by 
the local authority outside a munici- 
pality. 


proposed by the Government. 


to 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being present, 
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He felt there was no better ' 


Some of the points | 


j regard to 


| the 


extending over 10 years. 
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Mr. BOLITHO went on to say that 
one-third of the licensing board would 
be nominated by the licensing justices, 
and the remainder would be elected by 


a popular vote. The powers now pos- 


| sessed by the licensing justices would 


be delegated to the board. It was pro- 
that 
closed in any district by the board at 
10 o'clock, and that 
decree that on one day in the week, 


posed public-houses might be 


the board might 


not being Sunday, the houses might be 
closed at 8& o’clock.,. If 


provision’ existing in a 


there were no 
district with 


Sunday closing, the local 
authority would have power to decree 
absolute or partial Sunday closing. He 
might say thet he intended to support the 
Second Reading of the 


Bill, although he was not 


Government 
certain that 
Bill 


would be achieved,—indeed, he believed 


what was hoped for under that 
that im very many cases expectations 


would be disappointed. 


altogether 
There was no other certainty whatever, 
that if reliance were placed simply on 
there such 
the number of 
Members of the 
Under the present 


local veto would le 


a reduction of licensed 


all 


more or less desired. 


houses as House 


sill it was proposed that there should 


be immediately after it had passed an 
reduction of the number of 
necordance with a 


enforced 
licensed 
certain scale, which was open to revision, 


houses, in 


one for every thousand of population in 
towns, and one for 500 of pe pulation in 
rural districts. The method of dimi- 
nution would left to the licensing 
It was proposed to give some 
recompense to those livelihood 
was interfered with under this provision. 
Before the local veto came into operation 
the owners of — such the 
licensing authority thought ought to be 


be 


board. 
Ww hose 


houses as 
suppressed were to receive a recom pense 
at the hands of the fortunate survivors. 
A percentage of the value of the liquor 
sold in the district, whether in public- 
houses, hotels, clubs, or elsewhere, was 
to be handed over to the occupiers of 
the suppressed houses, and this payment 
take the form of an annuity 
Of course, 


would 
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he knew that the very word compen- | 
sation was objected to, and he himself 
had voted against the compensation | 
scheme of the late Government. It. 
must be borne in mind, however, that | 
in that case the compensation was to | 
have come from the pockets of the 
ratepayers, whilst under the present 
Bill the money would come from the 
license holders who remained in the 
district. Such a proposal appeared to 
him not to be irrational or unbusiness- 
like. It was proposed that all the 
licensed premises within a mile of the 
suppressed houses should contribute to 
the annuities. In conelusion he had 
only to say that he hoped the Biil 
would be regarded by the House as an 
honest attempt to solve a most difficult 
and at the same time most pressing 
problem, and he trusted that the Govern- 
ment would not set their faces against 
it. 


Sale of Intoxicating 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“that this Bill be now read a second 
time "—(.Wr. Bolitho). 


Tue Margvess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) said he had waited 
for a Member of the Government to 
but one had he 
wished few He 
noticed that in one important particular 
the Bill differed materially from that 
recently introduced by the Government, 


rise, no done so, 


as 


to offer a remarks, 


inasmuch as it introduced the principle 
of pecuniary compensation to these who 
would be deprived under the operation of 
the measure of their means of livelihood. 
The hon. Member that he had 
voted against the Compensation Clause 
of the Local Government Bill of 1888, 
because it provided that compensation 
He must 
remind the right hon. Member, how- 
ever, that the compensation was to come 
out of a tax which 
liquor for the purpose. Many Members 
thought that that tax ought to have 
been long ago repealed, inasmuch as its | 
proceeds had not been devoted to the 
specific object with which it was origi- 
nally levied. Under the present Bill the 
area dealt with was that of the Parlia- 
mentary Divisions. Enormous incon- | 


Mr. Bolitho. 


said 


should come out of the rates. 


was levied upon 
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venience would result from the adoption 
of such a proposal where the Parlia- 
mentary Divisions were comparatively 
small, and close together as in London, 
In the case of his own constituency, the 
Division for nearly two miles adjoins 
that of North Camberwell, which was 
represented in Parliament by an hon, 
Member who, as he was a supporter of 
the Government, would probably support 
the Government Liquor Bill. If this 
Bill passed, North Camberwell would 
probably put its provisions into opera- 
tion, if he might judge from its political 
views as expressed at the General Elec- 
tion. Brixton, however, to judge from 
the verdict given at the General Elee- 
tion, would not put the Bill in foree, 
and the result would be that numbers of 
people would be continually crossing the 
boundary from North Camberwell to 
Brixton, simply because the publie- 
houses were shut in their own locality, 
One result, therefore, of passing such 
a Bill would be to produce chaos and 
in different districts, and 
would be to multiply 
bogus clubs. He could not believe that 
such a measure would do anything for 
the cause of temperance reform. Under 
these circumstances, he felt compelled to 
move that the Bill be read a second 
time on that day six months. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES 
Regis) formally seconded the Amend- 


(Lynn 


ment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.”—( The Marquess of 
Carmarthen.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
'*now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or THE 
EXCHEQUER (Sir W. Harcovrt, 
Derby): Whilst the noble Marquess 
Was waiting a short time ago to see 
what view was taken by the Govern- 
ment of the Bill, I was waiting to see 
what was the view taken by the con- 
sistent opponents of all temperance 
legislation, of whom the noble Marquess 
will allow me to reckon him one of the 
chief. The Bill is one which, if 
carried, would do a great deal for the 
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temperance cause, and there cannot be 
any doubt as to our attitude with 
regard to it. The Bill proposes to 
establish licensing boards. The estab- 
lishment of such boards 
which the Government have always 
desired. These licensing boards are to 
have the power not only to abolish, but 
to reduce licenses. 

Mr. COURTNEY : 
the power. 

Sim W. HARCOURT: Yes, 
duty. That is a duty which we should 
like to see imposed upon some authority. 
Then comes the question of local veto, 
and, of course, the Government have 
entire sympathy with the principle of 
I will not, however, waste 


Sale of Intoxicating 


The duty, not 


the 


local veto. 
time by going into the details of the 
Bill. The Member who _intro- 
duced the measure called attention to 


hon. 


the clause relating to compensation. I 
need not go into particulars on that sub- 
ject, but I observe that compensation is 
only to be given at the first annual 
general licensing after the commence- 
ment of the operation of the Act, and 
not on any subsequent occasion, That 
being there is of course a very 
limited amount of compensation in the 
measure, and all I can say is, that as 
far as the Government are concerned, 
they will certainly support the Second 
Reading. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) failed to understand exactly, in 
view of the course which the Government 
had previously taken, what practical 
course they intended to take with regard 
to this Bill. Did they intend to support 
the Second Reading or did they not ? 


so, 


Sir W. HARCOURT: We will sup- | 


port it. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES és aid, then | 
it seemed to him strange that this should | 
Bill was a most} 
portentous | 
one, and one which swallowed up the | 
Local Veto Bill of the Government, the | Governments for years to come. 
Welsh Veto Bill, and also the Club) 


because this 
greedy 


be so, 


capacious, and 


Registration Bill, which they had that 
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| extent, the Ballot Act itself, for it laid 


down the most minute regulations as to 


| the way elections should be conducted 


under it. The first thing which the Bill 
did was to establish a licensing board in 
substitution of the present licensing magis- 


| strates, and he could understand, now that 


the Government had entered upon a course 


/of making magistrates from political 
motives, that there would not he so much 


confidence in them as there had been 
in the past. Then this Bill provided, as 
every honest Bill should do, for compen- 
sation, but that compensation was to be 
levied upon the houses that were allowed 
to remain licensed. He did not think 
the brewers and publicans would very 
much object to that, because if they had 
10 houses in future where there were 
now 20, it was probable that the 10 
would do as much trade as the 20 did, 
and consequently could afford to pay 
something for the removal of their com- 
petitors in the trade. But the provision 
of the Bill which appalled him was that 
the licensing board was to have power 
to take offices and appoint a clerk and 
armies of inspectors, and the whole cost of 
this was to be also borne by the houses 
whichremained licensed. So that notonly 
were the remaining houses to be taxed 
for the suppression of the superfluous 
number, but they were also to be taxed 
for their own inspection, and for the 
whole machinery of tyranny that was to 
be imposed upon them. He thought 
this campaign against beer was a mistake, 
The regard of the people for the British 
Constitution, and their desire for reform, 
might be strong, but their determination 
not to have their beer interfered with was 
stronger, and, therefore, as a friendly 
critic, he advised the Government to 
give up with what grace they could this 
campaign against beer, and address them- 
selves to the more important business of 
the country. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): I wish to recommend this Bill 
to the House as an honest attempt to 
deal with a very difficult question, a 
question which has disturbed Govern- 
ments in the past, and may disturb 
The 
Bill is not conceived in any party spirit, 
and it appears to be drawn in a work- 


day read a second time, and, to a great | manlike manner. I am glad the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer has decided to 
support the Second Reading, which I 
hope will be carried before the sitting 
closes, and the Bill referred to a Select 
Committee. The Bill is not promoted in 
rivalry to the measure of the Govern- 


Sale of Intoxicating 


meut. In one important part it coincides 
with that the 
principle of local option, but fixes the 
limit before which the local option shall 
five years in- 
stead of three, as in the 
Bill; but the question of time is not 
essential, and may be left to the cou- 
the Committee. We all 


measure. It contains 


become operative at 


Government 


sideration of 


know that, in spite of the alarm raised 
by different persons in the House and in 


the country, local option will be of 
restricted application, but there is a very 
general feeling that, although the liquor 
trafic could not be suppressed, the 
facilities for obtaining liquor are far too 
numerous. This Bili proposes that the 
number of public-houses shall be reduced 
so that there shall be only one to 1,000 
of the population in towns, and one to 
500 of the rural dis- 
tricts. This imperative duty is cast upen 
The Board will 
extent of two- 
while 


population — in 


the Licensing Board. 
be constituted to the 
thirds of elected members, 
third will be nominated by the Justices, 
thus giving the Board the experience of 
the present authority and the strength 
derived from popular election, Such a 
body will be capable of dealing with the 
extremely difficult task of selecting and 
determining what public-houses shall be 
suppressed, and what publie-houses shall 
be allowed to exist. The Bill contains 
a further provision which ought to com- 
mend itself to both temperance reformers 
and representatives of the liquor trade. 
It is proposed that holders of licences 
suppressed at the first licensing session, 
in order to bring the public-houses 
within the requisite number, shall be 
compensated by an annuity for 10 years 
levied upon the public-houses that re- 
main open within a mile of the houses 
suppressed. Naturally, the consumers 
at the houses remaining will provide 
these funds, and that will last for 10 
years, unless, in the interval, local option, 


one- 


pure and simple, shall be carried, when | 
that the 


annuities will cease, so 


Mr. Courtney. 


the 


{COMMONS} 


| creation of these annuities will in no 
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way be an obstacle to local option, I 
regard the influence of such a Bill as 
this as being likely to be most fruitful 
in the reduction of public-houses. The 
Licensing Board shall have the im- 
portant function of determining whether 
Sunday closing shall be operative in its 
district, and further, a matter which is 
novel, viz., whether on one dav in the 
week all houses shall be closed at an 
hour not earlier than eight o'clock in the 
evening. It is possible that in some 
districts Saturday may be fixed as the 
early-closing day, aud temperance friends 
will realise the immense significance in- 
volved in such a reform. This Bill, as 
I have said, is not laid on party lines, 
It deals with a difficult question which 
has wrecked Governments in the past, 
and which is troubling the Government 
now. It deals with a subject that pro- 
bably will never settled by any 
Government, and will have to be ap- 
proached independently of party con- 
siderations, Its principle is such that 
the House may accept it on the Second 
Reading, and the promoters are willing 
that its details shall be most carefully 
Select Com- 


be 


examined and sifted by a 
mittee. 

CoLoneEL BRIDGEMAN (Bolton) 
also asked for further information as to 
the position of the Government in regard 
to the Bill. 
its Second Reading, and-it surprised him 
to find that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was also going to vote for it. 
He approved of the Bill 
differed so largely from the Bill of the 


He was going to vote for 


because it 


Government. It contained three im- 


portant prov isions that were omitted from 
the Government measure. It would 
reduce the number of 


abolishing them, which was a most im- 


licences without 


portant thing; then ‘it dealt with the 
question of clubs ; in the third place, it 
provided a system of compensation. He 
gladly recognised that hon. Gentlemen 
sitting on the Ministerial side of the 
House were really trying to deal in a 
constitutional way with this difficult 
question, and he should vote for the 
Second Reading of the Bill in the hope 
that it would be sent to a Select Com- 
mittee, together with the Government 
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measure, in order that the Government | 


might consider whether it would not be 
possible to amalgamate its provisions 
with those of their own Bill. 

Sir MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright) supported the Bill. He had 
always favoured compensation, and was 
not to recede from 


He that 


House would not consent to do away 


determined 


was satisfied the 


posit ion, 


with a number of public-houses without 
a farthing of compensation, considering 
the millions of money and the tens of 
thousands of the 
It was absolutely ridiculous to 
suppose that 
should turn all these people adrift merely 


people engaged in 
business. 
the House of Commons 
to satisfy the crotchets of the Temperance 
Party. The Bill, in 
carried out his views on compensation, 
if it 
respect in Committee he would be pleased, 


some faint way, 


and could be strengthened in that 
He supposed they had heard the tast of 
the Bill of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, otherwise the right hon, Gentle- 
not have been so eager to 
Bill as at a straw like a 
If the for the 
the Licensing Boards were 
made large enough, he had 


jut the Government Bill 


would 
this 


man 
catch at 
drowning man. areas 
election of 
no fear of 
any tyranny. 
did no such thing; it 
prohibit drink being sold in any parish 
or ward, whereas this Bill gave an option 
to limit the number of public-houses only. 
Neither the English nor the Seots 
people, he was convinced, would submit 
to publie-houses being absolutely abol- 
ished, and it was certainly as well thut 
they should have public-houses here and 
there as the people should consume the 
drink in their own houses. 


gave power to 


At twenty minutes past five, 

Mr. COSMO BONSOR (Surrey, 
N.E.) said he did not think one hour 
was enough for the discussion of a Bill 
of 50 clauses, and moved the adjourn- 
ment of the Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Debate be now adjourned.”’— | 


(Mr. Cosmo Bonsor.) 
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Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) hoped the hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill would not object to 
the Motion. 
that a Bill of this importance ought not 
to be rushed through after no more than 


He would, no doubt, realise 


an hour’s discussion. 
that | 


Question put. 


The 
Noes 219.—(Division List, No. 34.) 


House divided :— Aves 109 ; 


Original Question again proposed. 


It being after half-past five of the 
clock, Mr. Speaker proceeded to inter- 


rupt the business. 


Sir THOMAS LEA (Londonderry, 
S.): I beg to move that the Question be 
now put. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I 
that request, and for this reason. 
Bill is of 


involves novel principles ; 


regard 
The 


and 


cannot 


one very large scope, 
it has only 
been discussed a short time, and in the 
interests of the minority, whose interest 
I have to regard under the Standing 
Order, I do not think they have had a 


sufficient opportunity for discussion. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


APPOINTMENT OF JUSTICES OF THE 


PEACE, 

*Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I desire to give notice that at an early 
date I will move a Resolution with regard 
to the appointment of Justices, and I 
shall ask the Government to give me a 
day to bring it forward. 


JURORS (SCOTLAND) ACT (1825) AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—(No, 180.) 


Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn, 
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MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 
(1882) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 260.) Fifth Report brought up, and read ; to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 





Read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. NATIONAL DEBT ANNUITIES. 

Account presented,— of the gross 
amount of all Bank Annuities, and any 





POLICE DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL. | a : 
(No. 212.) Annuities for terms of years trans- 
ferred, and of all sums of money paid 


Read a second time, and committed | to the Commissioners for the Reduction 

of the National Debt, and the gross 

amount of Annuities for lives and for 

ied aad b | terms of years, &c., within the year 

MERCHANT SHIPPING (FISHING BOATS) | ended Sth January, 1893 [by Act]; 
ACTS (1883 AND 1887) AMENDMENT | to lie upon the Table. > 
BILL.—(No. 183.) 


for To-morrow. 





Committee deferred tili Monday ARMY (ME} AVAILABLE FOR INDIAN 
: SERVICE). 
— Address for “Return showing the 
number of men of each battalion, squad- 
TRUSTEE (COLONIAL STOCK) BILL. | ron, or battery, which has embarked for, 
. 

On Motion of Mr. Graham, Bill to amend the | OT has sent drafts to India, during the 
law with respect to the investment by Trustees present trooping season, who were unfit 
in Colonial Stock, ordered to be brought in by to proceed thither, and the reason for 
Mr. Graham, Baron Henry De Worms, and | cueh unfitness.” — (Mr. Arnold-For- 
Colonel Howard Vincent. 

ster.) 


Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 276. | 
TAXES AND IMPOSTs. 


Returns ordered, “ of (1) the rates of 
NONCONFORMIST MARRIAGES (ATTEND- aj] Duties, Taxes, or Imposts collected 
ANCE OF REGISTRARS) BILL. by Imperial officers ; (2) the quantities 
Ordered, that a Select Committee be | or amounts taxed ; (3) the gross receipts 
appointed to inquire into the operation of the , derived from each Duty, Tax, or In- 
Laws relating to Marriages in Nonconformist post; and (4) the net receipts and 
Places of Worship in England and Wales, and | appropriation thereof, in the year ending 
the attendance of the Registrar at such as a 
oa Pie = | the 3lst day of March, 1893; 
marriages. —(.Vr. Perks.) J 
“And, of (1) the aggregate gross 
receipts derived from all such Duties, 
STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS, Taxes, or Imposts under the principal 
, : heads of revenue ; (2) the aggregate net 
Report from the Joint Committee, : (2) age aged 
poe receipts ; (3) the charges of collection ; 
brought up, and read. and (4) the produce after deducting 
, . those charges, in each of the ten years 
Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. " H%§ : pe 
= P ending the 3lst day of March, 1893."— 


[No. 129.] (Mr. Conybeare.) 


Report to oe ‘upon the Table, and to House atjourned ot 0 quester 
be printed. [No. 129.] before Six o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, 23rd March 1893, 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACT (1882) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(CNo. 35). 


SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 


*Lorpv BALFOUR: My Lords, I need 
not detain the House many moments in 
asking you to read this Bil! a Second 
time. It consists of only one clause, and 
is of a wholly uncontroversial character, 
The sole effect of it, if passed, will be to 
change the majority required for initiating 
proceedings in a Town Council, or 
changing the number or boundaries of 
the wards, from the two-thirds majority 
of that body at present required into a 
simple majority of the whole number. 
As Burghs inerease, the population 
increasing and spreading over a wider 
area, it is very often necessary and only 
right that alterations should be made in 
the divisions of the wards into which 
the burgh is divided. Difficulty has 
been found in many cases in getting the 
requisite two-thirds majority because 
there are always some persons interested 
in keeping up the existing state of 
affairs ; and the more the existing state 
of affairs gives reason for complaint the 
more unlikely it is that the requisite two- 
thirds majority will be got. I believe 
this inconvenience has been found in 
many towns, and that its removai will 
be heartily weleomed. I ask your Lord- 
ships to give the Bill a Second Reading, 
and I may mention that it has passed 
through all its stages in the other House. 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 
2*."—( The Lord Balfour). 

Lorp VERNON: My Lords, Mr. 
Asquith approved the principles of the 
Bill, and consequently it passed through 
all its stages, as the noble Lord has said, 
in the House of Commons. But it seems 
that the Privy Council has raised one or 
two objections to the Bill as it now 
stands, and the Home Office think some 
time ought to be allowed to elapse before 
the Committee Stage. I shall say 
nothing more about it now, but I hope 
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the noble Lord will consent to that 
course. 

*Lorp BALFOUR: I will put it 


down for Friday, the 21st April. 

Lorp VERNON : I do not exactly 
know what date they will be content to 
have it put off to, but if the noble Lord 
will put it down for that date, I suppose 
it will be pro forma ¢ 


*Lorp BALFOUR: Yes. 


Motion agreed to; Read 2* aceord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the whole House on Friday the 21st of 
April next. ‘ 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL 
[H.L.] —CNo. 18.) 


COMMITTER, 


House 
Order.) 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Herscuet.): My Lords, there are 
one or two Amendments which will 
have to be made in this Bill, but from 
the nature of them it will be necessary 
to communicate with the Seotch Office. 
I am not in a position to put them down 
to-day, but I hope to be able to insert 
them before the next stage. 


in Committee (according to 


Bill reported without Amendment— 
Standing Committee negatived; and 
Bill to be read 3* to-morrow. 


NAVY (OFFICERS’ LEAVE). 
RESOLUTION, 


*Lorp SUDELEY called attention te 

the small amount of leave granted to 
Naval officers, especially on returning 
from Foreign service; and moved to 
resolve— 

“That in the opinion of this House it is 
desirable that the regulations respecting the 
amount of leave granted to officers of the Royal 
Navy should be extended so as to apply to all 
officers, including admirals, captains, and com- 
manders, and should be equalised as far as 
possible for those who have served on Foreign 
Stations as well as for those who have been on 
Home Service.” 

He hoped to persuade their Lordships to 
pass a Resolution expressing their view 
that as far as possible leave should be 
assimilated when officers were on Foreign 
Service to that which they obtained on 
Home Service, and that all officers should 
be included under that rule. He was 
sure he might claim their Lordship’s 
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sympathy and kindly feeling in this; thoroughly able and efficient ; and what 


matter. Regulations were made in 1867 | | 
that, as far as possible, officers on the | 
Home Station were to have six weeks’ 
leave every year, and that officers on) 
Foreign Service were only to be allowed | 
to count two weeks for every year they 
were away ; so that an officer away on | 
Foreign Service for three years would | 
only get six weeks’ leave. That regu- 
lation not only applied with great hard- 
ship to a large number of officers, but it 
actually left out, for no reason that he 
could understand, all the senior officers. 
Admirals, captains, and commanders did 
not come under it. Onthe Home Station 
officers would get six weeks’ leave, but | 
if they went away on Foreign Service 
immediately they returned they were not 
granted any leave, but were at once 
relegated to half-pay. In many pam- 
phlets and journals during the last few 
years it had been claimed that leave 
ought to be granted to naval officers 
when on Foreign Service as a right ; 
but he would not argue the matter for a 
moment on that basis. If leave were 
granted, it must only be according to the 
exigencies of the Service, and if the 
officers could be spared ; though if duty 
prevented an officer obtaining his leave, 
it was to be hoped the Admiralty would 
give it him when those duties had been 
fulfilled. The matter might be put on 
two grounds: first, because leave was 
necessary in the interests of the Navy, 
and secondly, that it was desirable for 
the welfare of the officers themselves. 
Surely it was to the true interests of the 
Service that officers should at times be 
enabled to mix with their relatives, 
friends, and equals on shore. It made 
him a far better officer in point of general 
knowledge and attainment, beyond being 
a good ‘diseiplinarian, not to be kept 
constantly on duty with a stereotyped 
code of limited ideas and feelings. On 
broad national grounds, therefore, if our 
officers were to be trained to command 
the magnificent ships now being built, 
if they were to be fitted to meet foreign 
officers of the same position, and not 
only to be able commanders, but also at 
times diplomatists, they should have 
opportunities of seeing home life and 
acquiring general information, so as 
to become good all-round men in every 


respect. Naval officers should be the 


very best men it was possible to get— 


Lord Sudeley. 


| Stations for long 


chance had a man of acquiring neces- 
sary general knowledge if he was 
to be kept perpetually at sea in 
the round of duty. It was an injus- 
tice to keep officers away on Foreign 
periods of three, 
four, or five years, and then to grant 
them the smallest possible modicum of 
leave when they returned home. Formerly 
this want of leave was not so much felt, 
but with our increased Navy the officers 
were more required, and the leave now 
granted was very small indeed. It was 
our proud boast that our naval officers 
were the best and most efficient men it 
was possible to obtain, and it was a 
great honour to them that, notwithstand- 
ing the small chance they had of 
acquiring general knowledge, they were 
such good officers. They could he 
thoroughly relied upon in time of danger, 
and absolutely trusted at all times; 
but still this question of leave was 
a burning grievance with them. It 
was a cancer eating into the hearts 
of many officers throughout the Service. 
No one acquainted with the inner life 
on board ship would deny that that 


‘feeling of discontent had grown very 


much of late, and it was to the in- 
terest of the country that it should 
be remedied. Those of their Lordships 
who had relatives and connections in 
the Navy would bear him out in saying 
that officers spoke upon this question 
with extraordinary intensity. Life on 
board ship must always be hard, 
dangerous, and monotonous in the 
constant round of duty day by day ; 
but only those who had been on 
Foreign Stations year after year knew 
what it was to be in the same ship, 
often in unhealthy climates, longing for 
the home life and family joys, without 
which men become more or less 
uncivilised. He spoke on the subject 
with some personal feeling, having at 
one time been for many years on Foreign 
Stations, and remembered well his feelings 
on learning, after all he had looked 
forward to, over a period of five years, 
on returning home, that six weeks’ leave 
was all he could possibly obtain. He 
acknowledged that three years’ commis- 
sions were now the order of the day, but 
his experience had given him an over- 


'whelming pity for poor officers who only 


got that chert amount of leave. It was 
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a pitiable reward for officers who had 
served long on Foreign Stations, while 
their brother officers on Home Stations 
had been in the constant enjoyment of 
family life. Sometimes it was urged 
that the Navy should be compared with 
the Army in this matter, and that Naval 
officers should have equal leave granted 
them. That was a wrong and a 
foolish argument. The Army stood on 
a totally different basis, as there were 
naturally more officers in a regiment 
than were actually required except on 
service, and it was right they should be 
allowed long leave. Besides, they were 
always on shore. They knew nothing of 
night-watches or the delights of “a good 
night in” when it could be obtained. 
The Navy in this matter must stand on 
its own footing. The profession was a 
splendid one, but it involved a hard and 
dangerous life, and deprived — those 
belonging to it to a great extent of home 
life. But it was equally true that it 
should be softened as much as_ possible, 
and, as far as the interests of the Service 
would allow, a fair modicum of leave 
should be granted in it. As regarded 
married men, of course, the question was 
difficult. Lord St. Vineent used to say 
that “a man in the Navy married was a 
man marred.” He would not go so far 
as that. No doubt the married life of a 
naval officer had its difficulties, and was 
ever full of hardships, but the troubles 
attending it should be softened as much 
as possible. Think of the poor married 
man coming home after being away for 
three or four years, and then being told 
he could only be allowed to stop for six 
weeks! The alteration he suggested 
was very simple. For every year a man 
was away he should be able to count 
one month’s leave, and that should be 
cumulative. It was often urged that 
six weeks should be given for every 
year, but the Service at present could 
hardly spare such long leave, and it was 
not in the interests of the Service that 
officers should be too long on shore. A 
very good precedent for this existed. 
Thanks to the courtesy of Commander 
Cowles, Naval Attaché to the United 
States Legation, he had been furnished 
with the regulations of the United States 
Navy. In that Service officers on Foreign 
Service were allowed one month for every 
year they were away. It was true that 
they were put on what was called 
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“furlough pay,” but in the American 
Navy captains and lieutenants received 
nearly double the pay given in the 
English Naval Service, and, therefore, 
the question of “furlough pay” did not 
arise. A very good plan existed, too, in 
the United States Navy which might 
well be adopted by ourselves. When 
officers were in foreign parts they were 
encouraged to go on long trips en shore 
through the countries they were visiting, 
and provided they made a report to their 
admiral or commanding officer they 
received full pay, because it was con- 
sidered their knowledge was thereby 
extended, and that they were better 
enabled to do good all-round work. In 
civil life officers could not be retained if 
they were not allowed one month in the 
year from their employments. In all 
public offices and civil employments a 
fair amount of leave had to be given. 
Three arguments were urged against this 
inthe Navy. First came the expense with 
the bugbear of the Treasury ; secondly, 
that the number of Naval officers was so 
limited that until it was greatly increased 
this extra leave was absolutely impossible 
without serious detriment to the service ; 
and thirdly, that the Navy was so 
popular that officers could be obtained as 
required, and, therefore, no extra leave 
or indulgences need be given. The first 
objection need hardly be considered. We 
were now building ships at a cost of 
£800,000 and £1,000,000 a-piece, and 
this extra leave would only entail an 
expense of £12,000 a year at the very 
outside. As that was the case, it was 
the least they could do to have the 
officers serving on those ships not only 
thoroughly competent, but happy and 
contented. The noble Earl at the head 
of the Admiralty had done good service 
this year in not allowing the Estimates 
to be cut down, and he had no fear that 
this 


the noble Earl on considering 
question would see his way to overcoming 
any obstacle the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer might present in reference to 
it. In former days, this grievance was 
not so much felt, promotion was far 
more rapid ; but now, especially in the 
rank of lieutenants, it was stagnant. 
That, of course, made officers discon- 


‘tented, and inclined to grumble and feel 


unhappy on finding they only got this 
short leave. The second objection of 
limited numbers was hardly a sourd one 
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either. It was true that the officers were 
few, but arrangements should be made to 
increase their number. To a certain 
extent that was being done, for the list 
of naval cadets had been increased, and 
in seven or eight years they would 
furnish a sufficient number of officers for 
the Service. But this great unkindness 
could not with justice be allowed to 
continue any longer. If this increased 


amount of leave could not at once be given | 


to officers on returning from Foreign 


Service, surely it would be better to. 


curtail the six weeks for every year on 
the Home Stations and extend the leave 
given to those officers when they have 
performed their duty in distant seas, 
instead of actually inflicting punishment 


upon them for having done so, in favour | 


of others who had remained at home. 
That applied, however, only to the 
officers under the rank of Commander. 


Admirals, Captains and Commanders | 


were relegated at once to half-pay, 
and, therefore, no such reason existed. 
There was nothing equal to it in any 
foreign service. 
Mr. Childers brought in his great Naval 
Retirement Scheme, one of his intentions 

yas to do away altogether with half-pay 
as being an entire mistake, because 
officers should be given as much employ- 
ment as possible, and that they should be 
allowed on shore a fair modicum of pay 
so that they might devote themselves to 
acquiring knowledge, either in this 
country or abroad. Unfortunately, 
although that retiring scheme had worked 
well in many ways, it still required much 
to be done for its completion. The last 
objection, he felt sure a very wrong and 
unkind one, that officers can be easily 


obtained, would not be urged by the noble | 


Earl. A young man on entering the 
Navy beeame rivetted to the Service, 
and very few indeed were able to leave 
it for another profession. They were 
bound to remain in it, and, therefore, it 
wis unfair to urge that argument. As 
he had onee argued in that House, 
if the age for entering the Navy 


were increased to 18, the diffi- | 


culty of keeping officers in the Navy 
would be enormous, and the present 
system would soon have to be reverted 
to. Undoubtedly, grave discontent 
existed in this matter throughout the 
Service. Naval officers were not of 
course going to act foolishly—he did 


Lord Sudeley. 
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not mean that; but every one who 
knew anything of the matter would 
agree that as this was an evil which 
must be remedied, it should not be allowed 
_ to continue a day longer than necessary, 
| One other point was sick-leave. Plenty 
of sick-leave was granted to Army officers 
coming home invalided. Unfortunately, 
Naval officers did not get that amount of 
consideration which they thought them- 
selves justly entitled to in that matter, 
'and he sincerely hoped the noble Earl 
would look into that matter. The general 
| question of leave, he assured their Lord- 
‘ships, was a question of absorbing in- 
| terest, and the grievance was felt very 
much. He trusted the noble Earl would 
be able to see his way to do something 
/to remedy it, and at any rate that he 


| would give the maiter his grave con- 
sideration. He hoped their Lordships 
| would pass the Resolution he had the 
honour to move. 


| Moved to resolve— 

“That in the opinion of this House it is 
desirable that the regulations respecting the 
amount of leave granted to officers of the 
| Royal Navy should be extended so as to apply 
to all officers, including admirals, captains, 
and commanders, and should be equalised as 
far as possible for those who have served on 
foreign stations as well as for those who have 
been on home service.” —(The Lord Sudeley.) 

Viscount MIDLETON | said, but 
|few Members of their Lordships’ 

House possessed practical experience on 
|the subject, and he was not among 
|them; but this was not a question 
requiring naval knowledge, it was one 
of simple justice and common sense. 
| No one could fail to be struck by the 
different measure meted out to the two 
Services in respect of leave. Military 
officers, especially above the rank of 
‘field officers were able to have their 
families with them at home or abroad, 
unless on active service; and when 
they returned home they got a reason- 
able amount of leave without being 
exposed to deduction of pay. But the 
case was very different indeed with 
naval officers. No naval officer on sea- 
service could enjoy the society of | his 
family, and if he were above the rank 
of staff-commander, he was placed on 
half-pay immediately on his return home 
from Foreign Service, although he might 
/have been serving for several years 
without any regular leave. A naval 
officer at home could not expect the 
i 
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table and other allowances which he 
received on board ship, but for a limited 
period of leave he might be granted the 
full pay of his rank. Among the lieu- 
tenants and junior officers the case was 
harder still. For some incomprehensible 
reason, it was always found necessary 
to keep the number of lieutenants low, 
while the ranks above were unusually 
full. Lieutenants were consequently 
always very much in request, and a 
lieutenant was by no means certain that 
he would not be called away on service 
before even his six weeks’ leave had 
expired. Sucha state of things could 
not really conduce to the efficiency of 
the Navy. It was a penny-wise-and- 
pound-foolish policy, and if there were 
afew more lieutenants on the list the 
Service would be no worse while the 
country would be the better for it. The 
amount of money involved in this question 
was not large, and value for any extra 
expenditure would be received in the 
increased zeal and energy fostered in the 
officers of the Naval Service, who had 
never been wanting in either. That there 
was very wide-spread discontent among 
all ranks on the subject required no 
naval experience to be fully aware, and 
if with due regard to the requirements 
of the Service, the cause of this griev- 
ance could removed, it would be a 
good work done. The question was not 
a new one, but it was brought forward 
and discussed under difficulties, because 
any one closely connected with the 
Navy who spoke on the subject was 
supposed to be not altogether unin- 
spired by some one with whom he was 
connected in the Navy. He was not 
open to that charge. He would 
sincerely thankful to the noble Earl if 
he could see his way to investigate the 
matter and to give some hope of more 
liberal treatment being accorded to 
those who felt they were not quite 
fairly used at present. 

Lorp BRASSEY would before the 
noble Earl replied say a few words in 
support of the Resolution. He desired 
particularly to support what had been 
said by his noble Friend as to the 
unnecessary length of time during which 
ships were kept in commission on 
Foreign stations. He was satisfied that 
the liability to be called upon to serve 
for terms of three or four years abroad 
had a prejudicial effect upon the Navy, 


be 


be 
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for it induced many officers who had 
been trained at very considerable ex- 
pense for the efficient discharge of their 
professional duties to take their re- 
tirement at an early age, and it also 
induced many seamen to retire at the 
end of their first engagement instead of 
continuing in the Service. The general 
regulations on the subject were the 
remnant of other days, when communi- 
‘ations with foreign stations were not 
what they now were and when there 
were no steam vessels, and he earnestly 
hoped the subject of undue length of 
time for ships being kept on commis- 
sion would be considered. It was 
certainly a matter which demanded re- 
consideration and revision. 

Tue Eart or DUNDONALD 
that, speaking from personal experience 
on the subject of leave, he considered 
Naval officers had great grievances as 
compared with the officers of the Army, 
for when the latter had done their 
duty they could go and see their friends, 
whereas with the former, on sea service, 
of course it was otherwise. Even 
officers in the Army, in India, could 
run home and see their friends nearly 
every year if they wished to do so, 


said 


although formerly that was not the 
case, and officers had to remain out 


there for years. In fact, officers of the 
Navy said that the times had changed, 
but that the Navy had not changed 
with the times. He trusted the First 
Lord of the Admiralty would see his 
way to meet the views of the officers 
of the Naval Serviee. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue AD- 
MIRALTY (Earl Sprencer): My 
Lords, my noble Friend has introduced a 
very interesting subject, and I will begin 
by assuring him that in my reply I wish 
to show complete sympathy with the 
officers whose interests he has taken up. 
My noble Friend has stated that he 
made his appeal for increased leave not 
as a question of right. No doubt, as one 
trained in the Navy, my noble Friend is 
aware that this question has always 
been rather a question of indulgence 


than of right, and I therefore rejoice at 


the tone he has adopted in bringing 
forward the matter. Another point I 
noticed was that my noble Friend has 
admitted that it is not neecessary—in 
fact, that it is almost impossible to com- 
pare the two services in various par- 
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ticulars. I must also support that view. | 
We often hear of comparisons between | 
the Army and the Navy, but it must be 
recollected that the conditions of the two 
Services are absolutely different, and 
that those who enter the Navy enter it 
with a full understanding of what they 
will have to do, and that the Service is 
much more confined than that of the 
Army in consequence of their having to | 
serve on board ship. At the same time 
I fully admit that we ought to do what 
is just and fair to the officers on whom 
we rely so much for the efficiency and 
discipline of the Navy. The question 
concerns two classes of officers. Flag 
officers—namely, Admirals, Captains, 
Commanders, and I will add those 
whom my noble Friend has not referred 
to, Paymasters, who are secretaries 
on flag ships—form one class. The 
other class is formed of all the other 
officers. But the two classes stand with 
regard to leive on a different footing. 
My noble Friend has alluded to that, and 
he pleaded in favour of both classes. 
As to the first class, the great distine- 
tion between them and other officers is 
that they are appointed for particular 
purposes, a particular command, and a 
particular time, and they do not serve 
coutinuously. Therefore one of the 
reasons which my noble Friend has 
urged on behalf of either class falls to 
the ground. One of his reasons for 
asking for more leave is that it is very 
important that officers in the Navy 
should be brought in contact with men 
aud manners and institutions at home in 
order that they may be equal to the 
highly responsible diplomatic and other 
duties they have often to perform abroad. 
I quite agree. The noble Lord also said 
they had a claim to go to their families. 
I certainly concur in that, but these 
higher officers who have not continuous 
service when they come home can easily 
go to their families and mix in public 
life. Therefore on that ground there is 
no real argument in favour of giving 
these officers an extension of leave when 
they come home. They have to a 
certain extent more latitude, for when | 
they take up a command they have full | 

| 

| 
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pay before the full responsibilities of eom- 
mand are on their shoulders, and there- 
fore they have less duty thaa other 
officers. With regard to this class of | 
officers it is entirely a question of ine | 


Earl Spencer. 
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crease of pay. I am quite aware that 
these officers would not parade any 


grievances, but that they feel from the 


position they hold they are bound to 
accept the situation without bringing 
forward any grievances. I admit that is 
no reason for not remedying any in- 
justice, but I hardly think there is any 
very serious grievance among them, 
There is always the grievance, which is 


not confined to naval officers, that they 
| have not as much income as they would 


like, and they would like higher pay 
than they now have. A distinction may 
be made between Commanders who 
have not taken up the commands of 
ships and those who have independent 
commands. Their case has from time 
to time been before the various Boards, 
and the decision has invariably been that 
it is impossible to grant full-pay leave to 
those officers. As to the other class of 
officers they have something like con- 
tinuous service. I quite admit the com- 
plaint that we have not at present a 
sufficient number of these officers, and 
we are, as my noble Friend has pointed 
out, endeavouring to increase the number 
by passing more cadets through the 
Britannia. But with the present number 
of officers there is considerable difficulty 
in even carrying out the pressing duties 
of the Navy, and the pressing exigencies 
of the Service are such that it would be 
impossible to give them the full amount 
of leave my noble Friend has asked for. 
These officers come home, have their 
leave, and, as a rule, they are on half- 
pay for a very short time, as they are 
appointed to Home services in preference 
to being sent abroad again. ‘There are 
some patriotic and energetic officers who 
will do everything they can to learn 
their duties, and who the moment they 
come home are most anxious to go 
abroad again. All honour to them, but 
they do so purely on their own account ; 
and as I say the almost invariable rule is 
that officers of this class have their six 
weeks’ leave and have the advantage of 
obtaining Home appointments on full 
pay, and of getting the benefit of 
the leave which officers at home get. 
Therefore I do not think that is a 
very serious grievance. The noble 
Viscount opposite wonders why there 
were so many more lieutenants than 
captains. The reason is, that in every 
ship there is a considerable number of 
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lieutenants, whereas in no ship is there 


more than one captain. As to sick- 
leave, 1 have had that question very 
prominently before me, and I understand 
that officers on full pay are granted one 
month in addition to any leave due on 


account of foreign service. I will 
inquire whether there is any hard- 


ship in regard to such leave, but so far 
as I know it is not a subject of parti- 
cular grievance. I admit that if there 
are real and serious grievances to be 
redressed, the question of finance ought 
not to stop the way ; but I am not quite 
sure that my noble Friend has rightly 
estimated what the expense would be. 
My noble Friend has estimated it at 
£12,000 a year, but I should hesitate 
to adopt that estimate. At the present 
momeut the full-pay leave in the Navy, 
at the six weeks’ rate, is reckoned at 
£7,500 a year. My noble Friend pro- 
poses to double that sum, which makes 
£15,000 a year. I am not quite sure 
whether, if the noble Lord has taken 
the whole of the full-pay leave, he has 
not rather under-estimated the amount. 
If he only takes the additional six weeks 
I think my noble Friend has somewhat 
under-estimated the sum. This question 
of expense is not wholly contained in 
the figures that my noble Friend has 
given, or that I have submitted in regard 
to it. If there is an increase in the 
amount of full-pay leave to those officers 
who now receive it, we must very con- 
siderably increase the number of officers 
in the Navy, and beyond the number 
that the Admiralty would hope to bring 
them up to with the cadets who are now 
going through the Britannia. This 
involves a serious undertaking, because 
we should have to increase the number 
of officers receiving pay, and then we 
would have all the contingent expenses 
of pensions, which would amount to a 
very large sum indeed. Again, if we 
increase the number of those officers, 
promotion in the ranks will be even 
slower than it now Noble Lords 


Is. 
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forget that one of the grievances in the | 


old days was that there was a great 
deal too much half-pay, and if we increase 
the number of officers and the amount of 
leave there would probably be eventually 
some increase of half-pay, which I do 
not think is at all desired in the Navy. 
Reference has been made to the United 
States Navy. I am not familiar with 
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the rules which exist there, but the 
United States have a small navy com- 
pared with that of this country ; and I 
scarcely think that what could be done 
in America is always feasible in our 
Navy, considering all the requirements 
of the Service. ‘Then there is the ques- 
tion as to the length of commission of 
ships. The time for the commission of 
ships has been somewhat decreased. 
In old days a ship was commissioned 
for four or five years; now the time 
is almost invariably under three and a- 
half years. I do not think it would be for 
the convenience and the exigencies of the 
Service to bind the Admiralty down to 
a particular time. The present term of 
service is not, I think, too long for com- 
plete efficiency and working together, 
and there are other considerations con- 
nected with the subject which would 
make it a question of serious difficulty 
if we tried to reduce the commission of 
ships to a shorter time than at present. 
I repeat what I said at the opening of 
my speech, that I regard this subject 
with complete sympathy, but I cannot 
help thinking that the best time for 
reviewing this question will be when we 
have a larger number of officers, which 
will happen in a few years. I will 
undertake to carefully consider this 
matter, but I cannot lead my noble 
Friends to think that the Board of 
Admiralty are in a position to grant 
what is asked. The Government can- 
not accept the Resolution which has 
been placed before your Lordships. 

*Lorp BALFOUR: My Lords, I am 
sure none of your Lordships will grudge 
the time which had been spent upon 


this most interesting discussion. It 
seems to me the tone of the noble 
Lord who brought it forward was 


eminently conciliatory, emineutly caleu- 
lated to put the case of the officers which 
he has taken up in the best possible 
light, and that he did so in a way of 
which no one could possibly complain, 
I do not think any one who has listened 
to the speech of the noble Earl can be 
otherwise than convinced that he has 
given a difficult matter most careful 
consideration, with the desire to arrive at 
2 satisfactory solution if one can possibly be 
found ; but at the same time it did seem 
to me that the last sentences of his 
speech were calculated to administer 
rather cold comfort to those whose posi- 
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tion he had been considering, and there | treated in a very proper spirit, both by 
were one or two points made by the | the noble Lord who brought the subject 
noble Lord opposite the importance of | forward and by the First Lord of the 
which it does not seem to me the noble | Admiralty, but the impression left upon 


Ear! fully appreciated. I am satisfied 
from the communications which had 
reached me that there is upon this subject 
a very strong feeling indeed, more espe- 
cially among the junior ranks of 
officers in the Navy. They are not a 


class who can, even if it was right | 


that they should do so, take overt 
means of expressing their grievances. 
They are necessarily, by discipline, 
and from their own natural feelings, 
not desirous of parading their own 
grievances in an undue spirit, and 
that being so, I think we should 
pay all the more attention to them 
when they are brought before us 
in a constitutional and proper manner. 
I am bound to say that I thought as 
between the senior and junior ranks of 
the Navy the noble Earl's reply, as 
regards the senior officers, had a great 
deal of force in it. As regards the junior 
ranks, if I may venture to say so, I do 
not think he made out quite so good a 
vase. I cannot see why a similar indul- 
gence should not be granted to officers of 
the Navy who served abroad as to those 
who are serving upon the Home stations. 
Something was said by one or two of 
the noble Lords who have spoken, 
making a comparison between the con- 
ditions of service in the Army and in the 
Navy, and the privileges given in the 
one Service and the other. As far as 
making an absolute comparison is con- 
cerned, it does not seem to me that is 
a fair and wise line of argument to take. 
The conditions of the Services are essen- 
tially different ; but what we ought to do 
as regards the officers of the Navy is not 
to encourage them to think that they can 
be put on a similar footing to the 
officers of the Army, but to convince 
them that as much as possible is being done 
under the conditions necessary to their 
service to make it as easy as it is right in 
the public interest it should be made. On 
that point I think there is some room for 
believing, even after listening to the 
Speech of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, that the conditions of leave 
granted to ofhcers on Foreign Service 
might be made more satisfactory to them 
than at the present time. I am bound to 
say that the question of money was 


Lord Balfour. 


my mind, knowing absolutely nothing 
about it except what has been said in the 
| course of this discussion, is that taking it 
| even at the extreme amount at which the 
| First Lord put it, there is nothing in the 
| question of money which ought to stand 
in the way of the reform asked for. I 
| think, probably, the best thing for those 
| who have taken up the cause of the officers 
of the Navy would be to rest satisfied for 
| the present with the assurance given by 
the First Lord that he will reconsider 
what has been said on this occasion, and 
| to entertain the hope that some arrange- 
iments will be made whereby the un- 
| doubted grievances which exist will as 
| far as possible be remedied. 

*Lorp SUDELEY was sure the First 
| Lord’s words of sympathy and feeling 
| would have a good effect in the Navy, but 
| hoped he would not think ihe question 
could be put off in the interests of the 
country until the Service had more 
officers. To a certain extent it was true 
that the higher efficers could not be 
placed in the same category as the junior 
grades, but there could be no possible 
reason for saying that while Captains 
and Commanders on the Home station 
were to get six weeks’ leave every year, 
| officers returning from Foreign Service 
were to have no leave, but to be at once 
put on half-pay. No reasen existed why 
they should not be treated like the other 
officers. Half-pay must always be spoken 
of as something to be deplored. However 
right it might be as regarded the finances 
of the country, officers should not be kept 
on half-pay doing nothing more than 
necessary. There must be some on shore, 
but, if possible those officers should be 
employed in acquiring information which 
they could not do if kept on half-pay. 
Four-fifths of the Navy in the junior ranks 
were on Foreign Service, excluding those 
in the Home ports. The noble Ear! asked 
how he made out the £12,000 a year. 
He had gone carefully into the matter 
and thought that was about the right 
amount. The first thing to be done 
beyond everything was to make the 
Navy contented, and he assured the 
House there was much greater feeling on 
the matter than the noble Earl thought. 
He thanked the noble Earl, however, for 
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The Welsh Land 


the way he had spoken in the matter, 
and for his promise that he would take 
it into his serious consideration. He did 
not know whether the noble Earl thought 
his hands would be strengthened by the 
Motion being put to the House. 
Eart SPENCER: I said 
opposed to it. 
*Lorp SUDELEY said in that case 
he would, after the kindly speech made 
by the noble Earl, ask leave to with- 
draw the Motion. 
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I was 


Motion, by leave of the House, with- 
drawn. 


THE WELSH LAND COMMISSION, 


QUESTION, 


*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked Her Majesty’s Government 
whether the Royal Land Commission for 
Wales would allow cross-examination by 
counsel ? He said he had been requested 
to ask the question on the Notice Paper, 
which, otherwise, would not have occurred | 
tohim. He should not have thought it was 


OBSERVATIONS, 
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have the same talent for cross-examina- 
tion as Mr. Brynmor Jones would 
necessarily have. 

Lorp PENRHYN said he felt it his 
duty to point out the risk which would 
be incurred by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as well as the landlords if a recent 
precedent were followed, and if the 
employment of Counsel on this Commis- 
sion were not sanctioned. There was 
far more in the question than met the eye 
at first sight. The question was whether 
justice was to be done. If justice were 
done, and the whole truth elicited, the 
landowners of North Wales, on behalf 
of whom he spoke, had nothing to fear. 
But they feared that there might be a 
miscarriage of justice if cross-examina- 
tions by competent Counsel was not 
allowed, so as to enable the proper value 
of assertions made concerning individual 
cases to be placed before the Commission. 


|/He was not expressing any loosely- 
| formed opinion, but making a deliberate 


statement founded upon what had come 
to his knowledge through his connection 


| with the North Wales Property Defence 


necessary to put it, because many things | Association, which was conducted on 
were done in the Sister Kingdom which | strictly non-political lines, and had been 
no one would think of doing in Great 'in existence for some years, By its 


Britain, where less exuberance of spirits 
prevailed ; and, indeed, the opinions 
elicited in this country with respect to 
the procedure of the Morley Commission 
were not such as to encourage a repeti- 
tion of such procedure. But, on the 
other hand, this Commission had been 


granted because a certain number of 
Welsh Members of the House of 


Commons had asked for it, and in order 
to secure their votes, they in their turn 
having asked for it in order to retain the 
votes of their constituents. Accordingly 
many extravagant accusations had been 


made. Mr. Ellis had charged some 
landowners in Wales with political 
evictions, and, as that would be an 


offence under the Corrupt Practices Act, 
it was absolutely necessary that there 
should be cross-examination of witnesses 
in the case of that or similar accusations. 
Moreover, the extreme Radical Party 
had Mr. Brynmor Jones in the Commis- 
sion, who, as an ex-County Court Judge 
and a Queen’s Counsel, must be an expert 
at cross-examination, while the landlords 


had ouly two members who could in any | 


way be considered as representing their 
views, and who presumably would not 
‘ 


‘ utterances 


means he had been able to find out some- 


thing of what had been going on on the 


part of those who had been loudest in 
the Land Tenure agitation in Wales. 
He referred, as a starting point, to the 
Prime Minister's speech at the foot of 
Snowdon on the 13th September, 1892. 
One would naturally infer from that 
speech that the whole country was 
seething with discontent, and that the 
farmers would be eager to ventilate their 
grievances on the first opportunity. But 
that had not been the case, and the 
whole agitation was got up by the 
advanced section of a political party 
which, following the example of 
Ireland, had seen that just now 
agitation was by far the most paying 
game. In a newspaper published in 
Welsh the property of a Company com- 
prising Mr. T. Ellis, M.P. for Merioneth, 
and Mr. Lloyd George, M.P. for the 
Carnarvon Burghs, flaming opinions had 
been published on the subject, and it was 
prudent and necessary to notice such 
occasionally, On January 
31st four and a-half months after Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech, an article appeared 


in the paper headed “The Welsh 
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Farmers’ Day of Trial. 
them? The Land Commission Coming,” 
and stating— 


“To-day Parliament meets. It is now known 
that one of its first Acts will be the appoint- | 
ment of a Land Commission for Wales. On the 
results of the inquiry of this Commission will | 
rest the future of Agriculture in Wales. The | 
landlords, like the children of this world in | 
general, have been wise in their generation. 
Seeing the evil day approaching, they have 
prepared to meet it. They have formed a | 
Secret Union amongst themselves, and for some 
time they have been diligently engaged in the 
work of preparing evidence to lay before the 
Commission when it comes. 

And the farmers? What of them? They 
stand unmoved or as if paralysed, leaving the 
wheel of fortune to turn as it will, breaking , 
them and pounding them into dust. With a 
few worthy exceptions, the great body of Welsh | 
Agriculturists are quite unprepared to meet the 
Commission.” 


It went on to say that the Commission 
could not make a Report except on the 
facts placed before them— 


“Who then will place such facts before 
them? We know that the landlords will— | 
but only their own side of the story will they | 
tell. And we know, and the farmers know, | 
what kind of story that will be. And if the | 
cause of the farmers—their side of the story— 
is not fairly, completely and effectively stated | 
before the Commission, it may be said of the 
Welsh farmers: They ave damned already.” 


After speaking of other matters it | 
went on to say— 


“Tt is not too much therefore to say that the 
salvation of the farmers of Wales depends upon 
setting the truth before the Commission. But 
what can be done? Much may be done in | 
every way. It is true that the time has gone 
far for perfecting an organisation throughout | 
the country. Put it is not yet too late to save | 
the farmers from the jaws of disaster. What 
is wanted is to collect facts in the district, and | 


to place them on record in writing.” | 


Then came the most important part : 


“ How to utilise these facts.—The next ques- | 
tion, after collecting the facts, is, how may | 
they be utilised?) The best way would be for | 
the Committee to appoint some fit person to 
lay the facts from the district before the Com- 
mission. But the farmers may ask, Who will 
goforus? Well, let it be granted that John 
Jones is a tenant on Lord So-and-So's estate, 
and that Robert Roberts holds a farm on the 
estate of Squire This-or-that; John Jones 
might give evidence concerning the squire’s 
estate, and Robert Roberts concerning the | 
lord's. Or it might be possible to obtain the 
services of a freeholder with plenty of bacx- 
bone, or one whose sympathy with the sur- 
rounding tenant farmers is sufficiently pro- 
found to give the necessary evidence. Or 
some tradesman may be found, or some other 
neighbour who need not fear the frown of any 
steward, to act as spokesman, and to give 


Lord Penrhyn, 


{LORDS} 


Who will help | evidence on behalf of the farmers, 
'not be necessary for the witness to know 
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It will 


English. He shall give his evidence in Welsh, 
For the matter of that, in connection with this 
Commission especially, care ought to be taken 
in every Welsh district to see that the evidence 
is given in Welsh.” 


Then in case no Committee could 
be got— 

“If things have gone to the ditch so that 
there be no hope that even so few as two or 
three may be got to co-operate together, then 
collect thou, kind reader, as many facts as 
thou art able in a quiet way, put them in 
writing, giving the names and the figures, and 
the dates, as completely as possible, and send 
them to the Editor of the Gened/. No names 
whatever shall be published and care shall be 
taken to guard that no one but the Editor 


| himself shall know who supplies him with the 


particulars. But he ought to receive the 
private name and address of those who write 


| to him, that he may be able to correspond 


further with them if need be. For the 
matter of that the Editor will be grateful 
for the facts, whether a Committee is 
formed or not. Care shall be taken to 
utilise such facts in the besc way to secure 
the desired end.” 

That followed a few months after Mr, 
Gladstone’s statement that the condition 
of things in Wales was perfectly awful. 
If anything were needed to show the 
apathy of the farmers in this agitation, 
it would be the list of 43 questions 
addressed by the Secretary to the Welsh 


| Liberal Federation, trying to stir up 


some interest in this Land Question. 
Those questions ranged over every con- 
ceivable subject, not only relating to 
land tenure, but whether anybody had 
lost a dog or a cat,° and what he con- 
sidered its value, and further whether 
any clergyman had done or said any- 


thing which would raise any ill-feeling 


between landlord and tenant. This was 


| very like holding out a red flag to a 


bull in the present state of feeling in 
North Wales regarding the Church. He 
heartily wished that the task of drawing 
the attention of the House to this 
important subject had fallen into better 


| hands. 


*Lorp HARLECH would not enter 
upou the invidious task of objecting to 
any Member of the Commission. It was 
legitimate, however, to analyse it gene- 
rally and to criticise its general composi- 
tion especially if Counsel were not to be 
allowed to cress-examine the witnesses. 
Of its nine members only two could be 
considered as representing the interests 
of the landlords. Was that fair ? 
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Business of 


Neither of them either spoke Welsh or 
was accustomed to cross-examine wit- 
nesses, one of them being only 28 years 
and 


853 


of age. How was so young 
inexperienced a man competent to 
meet Mr. Brynmor Jones, an able 


advocate, versed in all the subtleties of 
cross-examination and speaking Welsh ? 
Had there been any pretence of fair 
play in the appointment of this Com- 
mittee, somebody on the other side 
capable of meeting Mr. Brynmor Jones 
on equal terms would have been 
selected. He proposed, therefore, to 
add to Lord Stanley of Alderley’s 
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tion. AsI have not received notice, I 
am unable to give any answer to the noble 
Lord’s question regarding additional 
names, 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 


Lords, I should like to say one word 


, with regard to what Lord Harlech has 


said. 


He has assumed that a particu- 


jlur Member of the Commission, who 


| was for 


some time a County Court 
Judge, will as a member of the Commis- 


| sion act simply and solely as a partisan, 


question, “ Whether, supposing cross- | 
examination by Counsel should not be | 


allowed, the Government would accept 
suggestions for adding further names to 
the Commission 7” If neither of these 
alternatives was accepted, he protested 
emphatically against the fairness of this 
Commission. 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL anxnp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl 


of Kimpertey): My Lords, I hope the | 


noble Lord who spoke last but one will 
not think me uncourteous if I do not 
follow him through the remarks be made. 
A very simple question has been asked 
to which I will give an answer, but I do 
not think it convenient, or that I am 
called upon to enter into a defence of the 
appointment of that Commission. No 
notice was given me that the names of 
Members of this Commission would be 
criticised. I have no reason to suppose 
that the Commission has not been fairly 
appointed. More than that I cannot 
possibly say. It had never been the 
practice of Her Majesty’s Government to 
interfere as to the course which Com- 


and that the powers he possesses will 
not be exercised for the purpose of 
eliciting the truth. I am quite sure 
that the noble Lord in entertaining that 
opinion is very much mistaken, Any 
one who becomes a member of a Com- 
mission of this description joins it, and 


_ whatever may be his own opinions, with 


a desire to get out all the facts which- 
ever way they may go, and I am sure 


‘the noble Lord will find that in carrying 
| out the duties entrusted to the Commis- 


| justice, 


missions may think right to take, and 


they have no intention of interfering on 
the present occasion. 
Commission to determine in what way 
they will conduct the inquiry, and I 
have not the slightest doubt that they 
will endeavour to observe perfect fair- 
ness in the discharge of the duty intrusted 
to them, which to obtain all 
information necessary, in order to make 
a Report which will give the Govern- 
ment the opportunity of judging what 
legislation, if any, may be necessary. 
All the arguments used to-day will be 
placed before the Commission, and will, 


Is 


It will be for the | 


the | 


I am sure, receive their careful considera- 


sion, any examination which takes 
place by the particular member of the 
Commission referred to will not be 
directed to obtaining facts merely to 
support a preconceived view, but as far 


as possible towards obtaining the 
truth. 
*Lorp HARLECH repudiated en- 


tirely any wish to insinuate that Mr. 
Brynmor Jones would not do ample 
The distinction he had gained 
at the Bar would be sufficient to do 
away with all imputations against him, 
At the same time every one in Wales or 
elsewhere forms opinions, and a more 
equal composition of the Commission 
ought to have been made. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION (No. 1.) BILL 
(H.L.) 

Reported from the Joint Committee 
on Statute Law Revision Bills with 
amendments ; and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House to-morrow. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Standing Order No. XXXIX. to be 
considered to-morrow in order to its 
being dispensed with for that day’s 
sitting (The Lord President). 


House aljo rned at five minutes past six 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past four o'clock, 





Standing 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 23rd March 1893. 


The House met at Three of the clock. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


STANDING ORDERS. 


Standing Order 1664 read. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS (Mr. Mextior, York, W.R., 
Sowerby): I beg to move the following 
Amendment :— 

“Line 1, leave out ‘Every Bill by which a 
Railway, Canal, or Tramroad Company is incor 
porated, shall contain a clause to the following 
effect,’ and insert, ‘In the case of every Bill for 
incorporating a Railway, Canal, or Tramroad 
Company, or for giving any powers to an 
existing Railway, Canal. or Tramroad Company 
to which no Rates and Charges Order Confirma- 
tion Act expressly applies, the Committee on 
the Bill shall fix the rates and charges for 
merchandise traffic (including small parcels of a 
perishable nature conveyed by passenger train) 
by reference to the Rates and Charges Order 
Confirmation Act of some other Company 
which, in the opinion of the Committee, will 
properly and conveniently apply; and the 
Committee shall, in the case of an existing 
Company, provide that the rates and charges for 
merchandise traffic, and such small parcels as 
aforesaid so fixed, shall be in substitution for 
the rates and charges for similar traffic 
authorised to be taken by the Company under 
their existing Acts. 

If the Committee shall be of opinion that no 

such Act as aforesaid will properly and con- 
veniently apply they shall insert a clause to the 
following effect.’” 
I may explain that this Amendment 
practically carries out what has been the 
practice of the House for the last two or 
three years. The Board of Trade had 
been in the habit of requiring a clause of 
this nature to be put in Bills, and it 
vas thought desirable that there should 
be a conference between the Chairman of 
Committees in the House of Lords, the 
Chairman of Ways and Means here, 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
and the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. That conference was held, 
and as a result this Amendment was 
arrived at to secure uniformity of 
practice between the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords. 
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Amendment proposed,— 


In line 1, to leave out the words “ Every Bill 
by which a Railway, Canal, or Tramroad Com- 
pany is incorporated shall contain a clause to 
the following effect,” and insert the words, “ In 
the case of every Bill for incorporating a Rail- 
way, Canal, or Tramroad Company, or for 
giving any powers to an existing Railway, 
Canal, or Tramroad Company, te which no 
Rates and Charges Order Confirmation Act 
expressly applies, the Committee on the Bill 
shall fix the rates and charges for merchandise 
traffic (including small parcels of a perishable 
nature conveyed by passenger train) by re- 
ference to the Rates and Charges Order Con- 
firmation Act of some other Company, which, 
in the opinion of the Committee, will properly 
and conveniently apply ; and the Committee 
shall in the case of an existing Company provide 
that the rates and charges for merchandise 
traffic, and such small parcels as aforesaid so 
fixed, shall be in substitution for the rates and 
charges for similar traffic authorised to be taken 
by the Company under their existing Acts. 

If the Committee shall be of opinion that no 
such Act as aforesaid will properly and con- 
veniently apply they shall insert a clause te the 
following effect.".—(Chairman of Ways and 
Means.) 


Question, “ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Standing 
Order,” put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. TOMLINSON ss said he had 
Amendments to the proposal on the 
Paper, but he had no wish to press them 
if they were considered wunecessary, 

Tue PRESIDENT or tur BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightend) : The Amendments are un- 
necessary. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said the Amend- 
ments applied to canals as well as to 
railways, therefore the word * tolls = 
should be inserted as well as “ rates and 
charges,” for the reason that the bulk of 
the traffic on the canals was carried by 
toll. Private owners ran their barges 
along the canals, paying so much by way 
of toll, and it seemed to him that unless 
the alteration he proposed was effected, 
great difficulty would be experienced in 
working the Standing Order. 

Mr. MUNDELLA assured the hon. 
Member that the object he had in view 
would be effected by the Amendment as 
it stood. 

*Sirn M. HICKS BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) said the whole object of the Legis- 
lation of 1888, in the 24th Section of 
the Act of that year, and the pro- 
ceedings that had taken place under it, 
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was to ensure that the classifications 
under which traffic was carried should 
be uniform throughout the country, and 
that the rates also should be uniform. 
That was fairly met by the Amendment 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed. 
He doubted, however, whether it was 
worth while to continue the power of a 
Committee on a Bill to insert some 
entirely different classification, and con- 
ditions and rates, subject to revision three 
years afterwards by the Board of Trade. 
The right hon. Gentleman would agree 
with him that in so far as that would 
lead to a further number of private Acts 
differing from the Provisional Orders 
already passed it would not be a public 
benetit. Why should a Committee have 
power to insert a scale of rates and 
charges in a Bill that might be much 
higher than anything that Parliament 
had sanctioned ¢ He should like to see 
the omission of the second part of the 
proposed Standing Order, which he 
believed was only proposed two years 
ago as a temporary arrangement. He, 
therefore, moved the omission of the 
last three lines of the Amendment by 
which that temporary arrangement was 
to be retained. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “ Acts,” in line 15, to the 
end of the proposed Amendment.—( Sir 


Michael Hicks Beach.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Amendment to proposed Amendment, 
by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MUNDELLA said the Standing 
Order had already been passed by the 
House of Lords, and agreement in the 
matter had been come to by the officials 
of that House, of the House of Com- 
mons, of the Board of Trade, and of 
the Local Government Board. 


*Sin M. HICKS BEACH said that 
was not a sufficient answer to the point 
he had raised. It was desirable that 
the rates and charges should be uniform, 
but under the latter part of the Standing 
Order, they might be varied by a Select 
Committee. He should be sorry to 
agree to the continuance of _ this 
alternative Standing Order if it were 
possible t» do without it. If the point 
were placed before the House of Lords, 
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probably they would reconsider the 
matter. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Perhaps it 
would be as well to put off the Standing 
Order until Monday to allow time for 
a conference with the House of Lords. 

*Sirn M. HICKS BEACH said he 
would withdraw his Amendment with 
that view and move the adjournment of 


the Debate. 

Question again proposed, * That those 
words be there inserted.” 

Debate arising. 

Debate adjourned till Thursday, 13th 
April. 


QUESTIONS. 


THE COMMITTEE ON FORESTRY. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Bir- 
mingham, Bordesley): In the absence 
of the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for the University of London, I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether he proposes to take 
any, and, if so, what steps to carry out 
the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee on Forestry. 

THe PRESIDENT OF THE 
BOARD or AGRICULTURE (Mr. 
H. Garpner, Essex, Saffron Walden) : 
As was stated by my predecessor, in 
reply to the similar question put by the 
right hon. Baronet on the 6th March, 
1891, the statutory powers of the Board 
of Agriculture are strictly limited, and 
we have no means and no power of 
giving effect directly to the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee, 
either as regards the establishment of a 
School or Schools of Forestry, or the 
creation of a Board of Forestry. I am, 
however, in full sympathy with the 
desire to promote the developmen’ of 
education in Forestry, and we are, I 
think, doing all that we can in that 
direction. We have continued to make 
a substantial grant towards the cost of 
lectures in the University of Edinburgh 
under the auspices of the Royal Scottish 
Arboricultural Society, and towards the 
cost of the chair which has been estab- 
lished in the Durham College of Science, 
to include the teaching of Forestry. A 
course of free instruction to practical 
foresters and gardeners in connection 
with the Royal Botanic Gardens at 
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Edinburgh, to which we have devoted 
the sum of £150, is now in progress ; 
and in view of the fact that a course 
of lectures in Forestry has been started 
in connection with the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical College we 
have increased our grant to that Institu- 
tion. We also propose to continue to 
give the statistical information as to 
woods and plantations which was 
supplied for the first time in 1891. I 
shall always be glad to receive and to 
consider any suggestions for the increase 
of sound technical knowledge on this 
subject. 


THE MANUFACTURING COST OF 
RIFLES. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guild- 
ford): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War what is the estimated cost 
per rifle of the reduced number of rifles 
proposed to be manufactured in 1893-4 
at Enfield and Sparkbrook factories, and 
what increase per rifle will be incurred 
as compared with the present cost ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
ro THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woop- 
ALL, Hanley): The actual present cost 
cannot be stated until the balance-sheet 
for 1892-3 is completed ; but it is esti- 
mated that the present cost per rifle is 
£3 15s., and that the reduction of out- | 
put for 1893-4 will bring the cost per 
arm to about £4. 


HIGHLAND PAROCHIAL MEDICAL 
OFFICERS. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether it is a fact that under existing 
arrangements money expended by High- 
land Parochial Boards on erecting houses 
for parochial medical officers has to be 
repaid in one year ; and, if so, whether | 
steps will be taken to allow the pay- 
meuts to be spread over a term of years 
so as to enable poor districts to provide 
suitable accommodation for their medical 
officer 7 

Tne SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, | 
Bridgeton): By the Poor Law Act of 
1845 which decides such questions in 
Seotland, Parochial Boards are forbidden 
to borrow mouey for the erection of any 
buildings except poor-houses, I am not | 
prepared to promise the hon. Member 
that the Government wil! during the 


Mr. H. Gardner. 
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present Season take up such a large 
question as the amendment of this im- 
portant law. 


SECOND DIVISION, EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT, CLERKS. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the Treasury has received from 
the Education Department any recom- 
mendations for the exceptional promotion 
of specially meritorious clerks of the 
Second Division to the higher grade of 
their Division; and, if so, how many 
such recommendations have been received, 
at what dates, and with what result ? 

THe SECRETARY TO THE 
TREASURY (Sir J. T. Hisserr, 
Oldham): A recommendation was made 
by the Education Office on 24th Decem- 
ber, 1891, for the special promotion of 
2 Second Division clerks to the higher 
grade of the Division, and the Treasury 
on the 14th of the following month 
replied that they did not consider that 
the circumstances constituted “a very 
exceptional case,” within the meaning 
of Clause 6 of the Order in Council. 
This application was renewed in Decem- 
ber last. and has been considered together 
with those from other Departments, but, 
as at present advised, the Treasury does 
not consider that a case has been made 
out for the exercise of the powers specially 
reserved to the Treasury by the clause 
in question. 


WEFRE ST. MARK’S SCHOOL, 
FLINT. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) : I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether the 
Education Department have warned the 
Wefre St. Mark’s National School, 
Flint, that the fixed grant will be re- 
duced to 7s. cn the ground that the 
accommodation is insufficient, although 
the accommodation was admitted to be 
sufficient by the Education Department 
some years ago, when the average 
attendance was larger than at present ; 
whether he is aware that the over- 
crowding of the infants’ department 
noticed on the oceasion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Inspector's visit was caused by 
special and temporary arrangements 
made for the convenience of the In- 
spector, and that the Annual Reports 
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show that the work of the school is 
good, and the average of passes 96 to 
98; and whether, under these circum- 
stances, he will withdraw the warning ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. B. Ac ann, 
York, W. R., Rotherham): Warning 
has been given to the managers of this 
school that the grant to the infant 
class will be reduced from 9s. to 7s., 
in accordance with the Code, unless the 
very serious overcrowding is promptly 
remedied. The infant room in the 
school has accommodation for 68 chil- 
dren only, but during the last school 
year the average attendance was 90, and 
there were no less than 125 infants on 
the books at the end of the school 
year. The work of the school is re- 
ported as being generally satisfactory. 
Since 1891 there has, of course, been 
no percentage of passes for older chil- 
dren, and there never was a system of 
individual passes for infants. In the 
circumstances, I see no reason for with- 
drawing the warning. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: I 
beg to give notice that at the proper 
time I shall call attention to this 
matter, 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION IN 
FLINTSHIRE. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: I 
beg to ask the hon. Member for 
Merionethshire, Charity Commis- 
sioner, whether the Charity Commis- 
sioners have submitted a scheme for 
intermediate education in Flintshire to 
the Education Department ? 

Tne PARLIAMENTARY CHA- 
RITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. T. E. 
Exits, Merionethshire): The  Flint- 
shire Scheme was published on January 
26. The statutory period during which 
objections can be lodged will elapse in 
three days. These will be considered 
and the scheme then submitted to the 
Education Department. 


as 


SCOTCH VOLUNTEER FORTRESS 
ENGINEERS, 

Viscovnt WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether application has 
been quite recently made for leave to 
form a corps of Volunteer Fortress Engi- 
neers, not for Leith especially, but for 
the Edinburgh district; and why the 
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General Officer Commanding in Scotland 
declined to forward the application to 
the War Office; and whether, if the 
application is renewed in the autumn, he 
will undertake to give the proposal his 
careful consideration ? 

*Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camppeti-Bannerman, 
Stirling, &c.): The General Officer 
Commanding the Scottish District re- 
ports that his predecessor did not con- 
sider it necessary to refer the question of 
the formation of another Volunteer 
corps for either Edinburgh or Leith to 
the War Office, because the corps already 
established there were greatly below 
their establishment. Until this difficulty 
is removed I cannot undertake to con- 
sider any proposal in the direction indi- 
cated by the noble Lord. 

Viscount WOLMER : Is it not the 
fact that the officers commanding other 
Volunteer corps did object ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I believe so ; but, as I said the other day, 
the objection was withdrawn. This is, 
however, an objection on the part of 
the War Office. So long as the other 
corps are so far below their establish- 
ment we cannot contemplate the creation 
of a new corps. 


Charity, Denbighshire. 


THE WAR OFFICE AND THE TREASURY. 

Viscount WOLMER : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
the Government will consider the advis- 
ability of appointing a Committee to 
inquire into the relations between the 
War Office and the Treasury, and to 
report whether any changes in those 
relations have become necessary 7 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am fully alive to the importance of 
this question, but there is no intention at 
present of instituting such an inquiry as 
is indicated by the noble Lord. 


THE ELLIS-DAVIES CHARITY, DEN- 
BIGHSHIRE. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.) : I beg to ask the Parlia- 
mentary Charity Commissioner whether 
he can state how many of the names 
proposed as new Trustees of the Ellis- 
Davies Charity at Cerrig-y-druidion, 
Denbighshire, are residents of the parish, 
and how many are from other and distant 
parishes; whether these names were 
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suggested by the existing Trustees ; if so, 
whether he can state what are their 
names ; whether he is aware that other 
names of persons qualified to act as 
Trustees have been submitted to the 
Commissioners by the ratepayers of the 
parish, and that these nominations were 
supported by a Petition largely signed 
by residents in the neighbourhood ; and 
whether he can state the decision of the 
Commissioners as to the lists submitted 
respectiyely by the Trustees and rate- 
payers of the parish ? 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS: It is gathered 
from the addresses given in the appli- 
cation that of the Il proposed new 
Trustees two are resident in the parish 
of Cerrig-y-druidion, and that nine are 
resident in parishes more or less distant 
from that parish. The names of the 
proposed Trustees were suggested by the 
ex-officio Trustees of the Charity, 
the Bishop and Dean of St. Asaph, and 
the Rector of the Parish. The unofficial 
Trustee, Mr. Howel Lloyd, did not 
concur in the nomination. A Petition 
suggesting different names, with one ex- 
ception, and signed by about 200 persons 
purporting to be landowners, ratepayers, 
or otherwise connected with the parish, 
has been received by the Commissioners, 
who are awaiting a communication from 
the Joint Education Committee of Den- 
bighshire before coming to a decision as 
to the appointment of Trustees for the 
Charity. 


COASTGUARDS IN IRELAND. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON 
(Middlesex, Ealing): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty what is the 
number of coastguards at present sta- 
tioned in Ireland 7 

THe CIVIL LORD or tHE 
ADMIRALTY (Mr. Epmunp Roserr- 
son, Dundee): Perhaps I may be 
allowed to answer this question. By 
latest Returns there are 1,188 coastguard 
officers and men stationed in Ireland. 


ANZSTHETICS AT HASLAR HOSPITAL. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
if he is aware that medical officers at 
Haslar Hospital are not permitted to 
administer anesthetics without leave 
from head-quarters in London; and 
whether the medical staff of the Navy 
is short of its full compliment of officers, 


Mr. Herbert Roberts. 
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and why, if that be so, there was no 
examination for new candidates in Feb- 
ruary ? 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : 
The medical officers at Haslar, as at all 
other naval hospitals, are permitted to 
administer anesthetics whenever they 
consider it is necessary they should do 
so, and they are under no obligation to 
refer to the Medical Department in 
London, nor is there any record of such 
an application ever having been made, 


‘The Medical Staff of the Navy is only 


three short of the full number for which 
provision has been made in the Esti- 
mates. Examinations are not now held 
in February, but in May and November 
as required. 


COMPULSORY RETIREMENT IN THE 
CIVIL SERVICE, 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
what Departments are considered by the 
Treasury as being exempt from the 
rule applicable to the rest of the Civil 
Service requiring compulsory retirement 
at the age of 65 years; and on what 
special grounds such exemption is allowed 
in each of these Departments ? 

*Sirn J. T. HIBBERT : The Treasury 
considers that the Order in Council 
extends to all permanent officers of the 
Civil Service, above the Second Division, 
whatever the Department in which they 
are serving. Whether officers of the 
Supreme Courts of the three countries 
are technically within this definition is 
open to some doubt, but the Lord 
Chancellor of England accepts the 
general principles of the Order, and is con- 
sidering means by which effect can best be 
given to them in the Legal Departments. 
The Presidents) and Professors of the 
Queen's Colleges in Ireland have sub- 
mitted reasons for holding that they are 
not affected by the Order, but the 
Treasury as at present advised is unable 
to accept the contention. No other 
claims to exemption remain unsettled so 
far as I am aware. 


Mr. HANBURY: Does the right 


hon. Gentleman include all the Depart-. 


ments included in the Civil Service 
Estimates 7 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Yes, except 
those indicated in my answer. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
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Does it include the case of the Irish 
Fishery Inspectors ? 
*Sirn J. T. HIBBERT: They are in 
the same position as other Civil servants. 
Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 
Will the 65 years’ Rule apply to the 
Treasury Bench ¢ 
*Sirn J. T. HIBBERT: It applies to 
the Treasury, but I need hardly say 
not to the Treasury Bench. 


REGIMENTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 

Mr. HANBURY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether it is 
the fact that warrant officers have recently 
been disallowed the right to deposit in 
the regimental savings banks: and, if 
so, on what special grounds ; whether 
the rate of interest allowed to private 
soldiers and (until recently) warrant 
officers is 33 per cent. ; and, if se, how 
the War Office maintains these banks 
except at a loss; and whether any por- 
tion of such loss is only made good by 
the fact that the War Office retains for 
considerable periods sums deposited by 
deceased soldiers before distributing them 
amongst the next of kin, and also draws 
upon the balances standing in the name of 
deceased or discharged soldiers to meet 
regimental claims, barrack 
hospital clothing and other stoppages. 

Mr. WOODALL: Under the Mili- 
tary Savings Bank Act, warrant officers 
are not allowed the advantages of the 
system, although, when the number of 
warrant Officers was largely increased 
afew years ago, some, by inadvertence, 
were permitted to continue — their 
accounts. This was stopped when it 
was detected, The rate of interest 
allowed is 3} per cent., which, of course, 
can only be granted at a the 
State. For some vears after the institution 
of these banks, Votes were taken for the 
interest. It was subsequently discovered 
that the sums voted had been in excess 
of the sums required, and the Votes 
The funds accumulated, how- 
ever, have sufficed for the present to meet 
the extra charge. The additional charge 
is not in way met in the manner 


such as 


cost to 


ceased, 


a ny 


suggested, 


SPECIAL ALLOWANCES IN 
DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 

Mr. LEGH (Laneashire, S.W., New- 
ton): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
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of State for Foreign Affairs, with refer- 
ence to the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission of 1890, that the allowance 
of £100 a year granted to Third Secre- 
taries in the Diplomatic Service for a 
knowledge of International Law should 
be discontinued, and that as a compensa- 
ting advantage, £100 a year should be 
paid to them immediately on joining the 
Service instead of remaining two years 
unpaid, whether, although the allowance 
for knowledge of law has been with- 
drawn, they still remain two years 
without pay, thus incurring an approxi- 
mate loss of £500 before attaining the 
rank of Second Secretaries 7 

*TuHe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The facts are as stated. No 
arrangement has yet been come to for 
giving effect to the revision of salaries 
recommended by the Royal Commis- 
sion. 

MILK RATES ON THE GREAT 
WESTERN RAILWAY. 

Mr. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether the Great Western Rail- 
way Company have yet signified their 
intention of returning to their old milk 
rates pending further inquiry ; and, if 
they have not done so, whether he will 
urge upon the company to follow the 
example of the other great companies 
who have for the present returned to 
their old milk rates, if the new rates are 
in excess of the old rates 7 

Tue PRESIDENT or tur BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munvecra, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : The General Manager of 
the Great Western Railway Company 
states that although (in order to establish 
uniformity of charge) the milk rates have 
been slightly raised in some few instances, 
the general effect of the revision under- 
taken by the company is that in almost 
every case there is either a reduction or 
the rate does not exceed that in operaticn 
wrior to the Ist January last. The 
company, he adds, will suffer a substan 
tial loss of revenue from = their milk 
traffic. I shall be willing to receive any 
specific complaints, and to call upon the 
company for an explanation. 

*Sir J. WHITEHEAD (Leicester) : 
Arising out of the answer given by the 
right. hon, Gentleman, I would like 
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to ask him if he has observed that no 
promises to return to old rates have been 
made by any railway company with- 
out qualification or without reservation. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I hardly think 
that is so. On the whole revision, we 
are told in this case the rates will be 
considerably lower, and that statement 
is made without qualification. 


Steam Trawling 


THE REGISTRATION AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Mr. STRACHEY : I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Governmert 
Board whether, after the Second Read- 
ing of the Registration Amendment 
Bill, he intends to move that it be 
referred to the Standing Committee on 
Law, or to any other Committee ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
H. H. Fow ier, Wolverhampton, E.) : 
Yes, Sir; it is my intention. 


THE NEW FRENCH TARIFF. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the fact stated that the Returns 
received by the Foreign Office show 
that the new French Tariff has caused 
losses to English trade of 800,000,000 
franes on woollens ; 4,500,000 francs on 
cottons ; 400,000,000 francs on silks ; 
14,000,000 francs on raw wool ; 3,000,000 
franes on raw skins ; 3,000,000 frances 
on cotton yarn; and 6,000,000 franes 
on jute, and that French exports to this 
country have increased during the past 
12 months at the rate of 48 per cent. ; 
and what steps, if any, he proposes 
to take to counteract this result to 
British trade. 

Mr.MUNDELLA: The figures stated 
are correctly quoted from Sir J. Crowe’s 
Report, and from the French Official 
Returns as regards the imports into 
France from the United Kingdom. The 
hon. Member, however, has omitted to 
mention increases enumerated by Sir 
J. Crowe, amounting to 26,000,000 
francs. As to the exports from France 
to the United Kingdom, the increase 
has not been, as stated by the hon. 
Member, 48 per cent., but 48,000,000 
franes, which equals 4.7 per cent. How 
far these changes are the result of the 
application of the new French Tariff is, 
of course, a matter for discussion. 
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STEAM TRAWLING IN CLEW BAY. 
Mr. WILLIAM O’BRIEN (Cork): 


I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that the crews of the strange 
trawling steamers in Clew Bay openly 
defied the Coastguards when overhauled 
for their late depredations on the native 
fishermen’s nets and skillets ; whether 
a gunboat will be sent to these waters 
for the enforcement of the Law, as has 
been often done for the carrying out of 
evictions ; who is bearing the expense 
of defending before the Privy Council 
the bye-law passed by the Inspectors of 
Fisheries, prohibiting trawling within 
Clew Bay in the early months of the 
year; and whether he will advise the 
Inspectors of Fisheries to appear before 
the Privy Council themselves in support 
of the bye-law which they deemed 
necessary to frame for the protection of 
these important Fisheries 7 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. MORLEY, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): The Inspectors of 
Fisheries state they have been in- 
formed by the Coastguard Officer that 
the crews of the steam trawlers referred 
to did not act as alleged. Wien the 
bye-law has received the approval of 
the Privy Council it will no doubt be 
desirable that a gunboat should be em- 
ployed, if necessary, to enforce the pro- 
visions of the law during the early 
months of the year. The Inspectors 
inform me that they have no funds at 
their disposal out of which to defray 
the expenses of witnesses who may be 
examined before the Privy Council in 
such cases. The Inspectors never pro- 
duce witnesses before the Council in 
support of a bye-law, but one of their 
number will attend the hearing of the 
Appeal in the present case with that 
object. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman say whether 
these “ strange” trawlers are not Scotch 
trawlers ? 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Are 
we to understand when the Inspectors 
of Fisheries make a_ bye-law acting 
under their statutory authority, and it 
is appealed against to the Privy Council, 
there are no funds out of which the 
Inspectors can defend their bye-law. 
Is that absurd condition of things to 
coutinue ? 


in Clew Bay. 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: What their 


wers may be I cannot say, but I will 
inquire. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman also inquire whether the 
prevention of steam trawling on the 
Scotch coasts is not the cause of the 
Scotch trawlers coming into Irish 
waters. Why should we be allowed to 
have the backwash of the Scotch 
trawlers ? 

Mr. SEXTON: Could not the right 
hon. Gentleman instruct the Law 
Officers of the Crown in Ireland to 
defend the bye-law before the Privy 
Council ? 

Mr. MORLEY: I can only repeat 
that I think this is a proper thing to be 
inquired into, 


RAILWAY RATES FOR FOREIGN 
PRODUCE. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether amongst the matters 
now being considered by the Railway 
Companies are included the practical 
protection of imports by aeans of 
favourable through rates calculated at a 


much lower ratio per mile than is levied 
upon native produce in all parts of the 


Three Kingdoms; whether foreign 
Railway Companies are equally liberal in 
their dealings with exports from Great 
Britain and Ireland ; and whether it is 
intended to adopt a minimum mileage 
speed in the transit of live stock, and to 
restore free passes to the drovers there- 
of ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir, I am 
not aware that the Railway Companies 
have any such policy under their con- 
sideration, Their action as regards 
foreign merchandise is ‘controlled by the 
27th section of the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act of 1888, which provides— 

“That no Railway Company shall make nor 
shall the Court, or the Commissioners, sanction 
any difference in the tolls, rates of charges 
made for, or any difference in the treatment of 
home and foreign merchandise in respect of the 
same or similar services.” 

I have no reason to believe that a 
minimum mileage speed for the transit 
of live stock or any other merchandise 
is in contemplation or indeed would be 
useful. I trust that the concession 
of free passes to drovers accompanying 
live stock, which has been restored by 
some Companies will be restored by all. 
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LOUGH ERNE DRAINAGE IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
how many out of the 1,448 cases which 
came before the Irish Board of Works 
for increases of rent in respect of the 
Lough Erne drainage, were in respect of 
holdings upon which judicial rents were 
not fixed; how many in respect of 
holdings upon which judicial rents have 
been fixed; what were the reasons in 
the 291 cases in which the Board 
declined jurisdiction that it did so; is 
there any ebjection on the part of the 
Board to lay upon the Table of the 
House the details of the expenditure of 
£210,000, £106,000 of which is in 
excess of the Estimate, and what is the 
reason why the accounts of this import- 
ant work have not been published as by 
law prescribed; and whether, having 
regard to the expenditure of £106,000 
over the Estimates, and the fact that no 
detailed accounts as prescribed by the 
statute have been published, the Trea- 
sury will consent to a sworn inquiry 
respecting the expenditure in excess ? 

Sir. J. T. HIBBERT: Judicial 
rents had been fixed for 703 of the 1,448 
holdings mentioned. The Board of 
Works declined jurisdiction (1) where 
judicial rents were fixed after the com- 
pletion of the works, February 1887 ; 
(2) where cases were still under the 
consideration of the Land Commission 
for fixing judicial rents; (3) in cases 
withdrawn by the proprietors at the time 
of hearing. ‘The Board of Works is in no 
way bound or required to keep or publish 
any detailed accounts of expenditure ; 
but the accounts have, as a matter of 
fact, been published by the Local Drain- 
age Board, and I consider that no use- 
ful end would be served by laying the 
detailed accounts on the Table or by a 
sworn inquiry. 


Postal Service. 


ROSCOMMON POSTAL SERVICE. 
Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 8.): I 


beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether a Memorial has been received 
from the inhabitants of the Four Mile 
House (County Roscommon) _ postal 
district, pointing out the inconvenience 
they experience from the present system 
of delivery and collection of letters ; and 
whether he will make arrangements to 
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insure a more frequent delivery in the 
district ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): A 
Memorial on this subject has been 
received within the last few days, and is 
now being inquired into. I will com- 
municate the result of the inquiries by 
letter to the hon. Member. 


SEIZURES ON THE BODYKE ESTATE. 

Mu. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare 
E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
his attention has been called to the 
scene at Bodyke on Friday last, when a 
large force of police were engaged in 
carrying out seizures for rent on the 
estate of Colonel O'Callaghan ; whether, 
in view of the fact that there is gre¢ ut 
difficulty in meeting the landlords’ de- 
mands in this district, the Government 
will appoint a Commission to inquire 
into the relations between the landlord 
and tenants, with a view to ascertaining 
whether it would be advisable to bring 
about some reduction in the judicial 
rents; whether he is aware, on the 
occasion of the seizures at Bodyke, the 
emergency men presented loaded rifles at 
the faces of several people, and entered 
the premises of Pat Halloran, of Kilnoe, 
and shot his dog, and also broke into the 
house of Michael Doherty, National 
School teacher, and broke windows and 
doors, although his place was not on the 
O'Callaghan estate at all; whether he 
is also aware that the emergency men 
seized, aided by the police, 32. sheep 
belonging to John Malone, and not on 
Colonel O’Callaghan’s estate ; and 
whether the Government will take steps 
to prevent these acts of provocation by 
men engaged in the interests of the 
landlords at Bodyke ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that no seizures were made or attempted 
on Friday, the 17th inst.; but that on 
the following day a force of 30 men was 
assembled to protect the special bailiffs 
in executing Civil Bill processes on the 
estate mentioned for non-payment of 
rent. It appears that when the agent 
and bailiffs had made a seizure a knife 
was drawn upon the agent, and the latter 
to protect himself presented his rifle at 
his assailant. It is true that a dog 
belonging to Patrick Halloran was fired 
at by a bailiff, though I am informed this 
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was done after the dog had been set on 
the cattle to prevent their being driven 
off. The seizing party visited the house 
of Michael Doherty, school teacher, who 
is reported to be a tenant on the estate, 
though not actually residing on it, and 
one ‘of the bailiffs entered his house 
through an open window without doing 
any damage. It is a fact that the bailiffs 
seized a nember of sheep belonging to 
John Malone. As regards the second 
paragraph, I am afraid 1 can add nothing 
to what I have stated in reply to pre- 
vious inquiries on the general question, 

Mr. W. REDMON D : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman be kind enough to 
answer that portion of the question in 
which I ask if the Government will take 
steps to prevent these acts ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I have already 
answered a similar question. We do not 
propose to appoint a Commission. What- 
ever action may be necessary we shall 
take upon inquiries made by ourselves. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: That is not 
the question. I want to know if the 
Government will take any steps to pre- 
vent acts, of provocation by emergency 
men such as entering the house of the 
men Doherty, where they had no earthly 
right to go? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I cannot say 
whether they had a right to go there or 
not. I rather understand that they con- 
sider they had. As to the steps we may 

take to prevent acts of provocation by 
emergency men we mus st judge the cir- 
cumstances as they present themselves. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Has the right 
bon. Gentleman information as to the 
conduct of the emergency men? Do I 
gather that he has obtained it from the 
Police Authorities ? 

*Mr.J.MORLEY : I am not aware of 
any other source from which I couid 
obtain it, and on which I could rely. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: In consequence 
of the answer I have received I shall 
consider it my duty at the proper time 
on the Estimates to call the attention of 
the House to the sending of large forces 
of Police to try and collect rents— 
which right hon. Gentlemen have ad- 
mitted the tenants cannot pay. 


DISTRESS IN ROSSCARBERY. 
Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
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aware that great distress prevails in 
Rossearbery, County Cork ; and, if so, 
whether the Government will make a 
grant in order to carry out the Ross- 
earbery and Clonakilty Railway, so that 
employment may be given and a useful 
public work carried out? On the same 
subject I will also ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether his attention has 
been called to the following resolution 
passed the other day by the Clonakilty 
Board of Guardians, calling on the 
Government to take immediate action 
and open up some reproductive works in 
the Rosscarbery District, as, owing to 
the almost complete failure of the potato 
crop last year and the closing of the 
Bendutf quarries, the people are in ex- 
treme poverty verging on starvation ; 
and whether, in view of the very serious 
distress in Rossearbery District, the Go- 
vernment will consider the necessity for 
taking protect the 
people 7 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: In reply to these 
questions I have to say that I am in- 
formed by the Local Government Board 
that their Inspector, having made careful 
inquiry into the condition of the Ross- 
earbery District, is of opinion that there 
is no exceptional distress at present in 
this locality. The Inspector also states 
that the amount expended in out-door 
relief in the district during the past week 
was considerably less than that expended 
in the corresponding week last year. It 
is true that some of the men thrown out 
of employment by the closing of the 
Bendutf quarries are still unemployed, 
but the Inspector reports that there is a 
demand for labour in other parts of the 
union. With regard to the question of 
a railway between Rossearbery and 
Clonakilty, I have no doubt that such a 
werk would be of great benefit to the 
district. I regret, however, there are no 
funds available out of which to under- 
take the line. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: How does the 
right hon. Gentleman reconcile the Re- 
port of the Inspector with the unanimous 
Resolution of the Board of Guardians eall- 
ing on the Government to do something 
to meet the existing exceptional distress ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : There is evidently 
a ditference of opinion; but the Inspector 
has made a very full Report, and I accept 
what he says. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: 


some steps to 


Is the right 
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hon. Gentleman in a position to say 
from whom the Inspector obtained his 
information, and upon what he bases his 
statement that there is no exceptional 
distress ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I am afraid I 
cannot say that. I understand he made 
very diligent inquiry. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: With reference 
to the last question as to the Bodyke 
seizures, will the right hon. Gentleman 
answer the last paragraph, which, no 
doubt, he overlooked 7 

*Tne SPEAKER: Order, order! I 


do not think we can go back. 


INDIAN LOAN. 


Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether his 
attention has been drawn to the fact that 
it was stated in Reuter’s telegram of the 
20th March that the Indian Government 
about to loan for three 


was issue a 


crores of rupees to be raised in India, 


and that the amount of the Council 
bills for the financial year 1893-4 would 
be £18,700,000 ; whether he is aware 
that there was no quotation for bar silver 
in the London bullion market on the 
day on which the aforesaid telegram 
appeared ; and whether he will call the 
atteation of the Indian Government to 
the above coincidence 7 

*Tnhe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. W. 
RusseE__, North Beds): Yes, Sir; but 
it should be added that the Budget con- 
templates a loan in England of £1,300,000 
in order to discharge railway debentures 
falling due in 1893-4 ; and that the increase 
of £1,700,000 in the Council bills to be 
sold in 1893-4 is caused by the fact that 
the net withdrawals from the cash 
balance by guaranteed Railway Com- 
panies are expected to exceed by 
£1,726,300 the net amount withdrawn 
by them in the current year. The answer 
to the second part of the hon, Member's 
question is “Yes.” The Secretary of 
State has no doubt that the Government 
of India are aware of the facts referred 
to. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): Can the hon, Gentleman 
say when the Report of Lord Her- 
schell’s Committee is likely to be before 
the House ? 
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*Mr. G. RUSSELL: I continue to 
make inquiries, but receive no intimation 
as to the probable date. 

Sr H. MEYSEY-THOMPSON 
(Stafford, Handsworth): Did I under- 
stand aright that the Indian Govern- 
ment propose to raise a loan of three 
crores of rupees ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: Yes, Sir. 

*Sir H. MEYSEY-THOMPSON : 
And is the loan to be applied to what is 
cousidered capital expenditure, or will 
any part be applied to payments usually 
paid out of current taxation, during the 
present or coming financial year ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: I shall be 
obliged if my hon. Friend will give notice 
of that question, 


Land Appeals 





INCOME TAX ON CHARITABLE 
INSTITUTIONS. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL (Wig- 
ton): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether it is the case that 
under 56 & 6 Vict. e. 35, Schedule A, 
Section 61, power is taken to assess for 
Income Tax the premises occupied by 
bona fide officials and servants of 
hospitals and other charitable institutions, 
even where such premises form part of 
the main building, and the salaries of 
such officials and servants, when exceed- 
ing £150 per annum, are separately 
assessed for Income Tax ; whether, in 
fact, it has been the practice to assess on 
such premises; and whether he will 
consider the expediency of providing for 
their exemption ? 

*Sirn J. T. HIBBERT: The Aet 
referred to by the hon. Baronet grants 
allowance of the duties charged, under 
Schedule A of the Income Tax, on any 
hospital, &c., in respect of the public 
buildings and premises belonging to it, 
and not occupied by any individual 
officer whose whole assessable income, 
however arising, amounts to £150. It 
has been, and is, the practice to limit the 
charge to the annual value of the 
premises so occupied, and to let the rest 
go free, and I do not see any ground for 
altering that practice. 


A DISSATISFIED TRADER. 


Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he has received any 
communication from Mr. J. Keith with 
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respect to the railway rates between 
Scotland and London ; and whether Mr. 
Keith has expressed himself satisfied 
with the small reduction promised ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have received 
a letter from Mr. Keith, from which it 
seems that he is not satisfied. His case 
has been fully heard under Section 31, 
and the Board of Trade has secured for 
him a reduction from 41s. 8d. per ton to 
35s., or over 16 per cent. below the rate 
of last year. This brings the rate down 
to 3s. dd. per ton per mile in consequence, 
The Conciliation Clause cannot — be 
administered on the principle that the 
complainant must always be satisfied with 
the result, whatever the circumstances 
may be. 


LAND APPEALS AT STRABANE. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the land cases from the 
Carrick and the Killybegs districts of 
Donegal have been fixed by the Chief 
Commissioners for hearing at Strabane in 
April; and whether, having regard to 
the poverty of the tenants in the Carrick 
and Killybegs districts, whose cases are 
set down for hearing at Strabane, and 
the great expense and hardship entailed 
on those tenants by being compelled to 
travel a long distance from their homes, 
arrangements can be made for the sitting 
of the Land Commission Court at Carrick 
or Killybegs for the hearing of land cases 
arising in these districts ¥ 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: It is a fact that 
‘ases from the districis of Carrick and 
Killybegs have been fixed for hearing at 
Strabane next month, and I understand 
from the Land Commissioners that as the 
fair rent appeals have now become very 
seattered, it would be impossible to hold 
sittings in every district. The Commis- 
sioners state, however, that although in 
the present instance it would not be 
practicable to hold a sitting in either 
Carrick or Killybegs, yet they hope to be 
able to arrange to have the cases from 
these districts heard at Donegal on a 
special day in April to be fixed for the 
purpose. This will materialiy diminish 
the distances the tenants will be com- 
pelled to travel, and will obviate 
their being detained away from their 
homes. 
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DUBLIN PORT AND DOCKS BOARD. 
Mr. FIELD; I beg te ask the Pre- 


sident of the Board of Trade whether 
he is aware that the Dublin Port and 
Docks Board under their Rules admit the 
importation of manufactured articles free, 
especially a great quantity of foreign 
joinery, whilst the raw material is heavily 
taxed ; and whether, in view of the dis- 
content engendered amongst Irish work- 
men, Who state they have previously 
complained of this bounty system to 
importers, he can hold out hopes that 
some remedy will be found for the present 
state of things 7 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am inquiring 
into this matter, and shall be glad if the 
hon. Member will repeat the question on 


Monday. 


THE M‘CARTNEY ESTATE. 

Mr. M*CARTAN (Down, 8.): I beg 
toask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with reference to 
the applications under the Redemption of 
Rent (Ireland) Act made by the 10 
tenants on the M‘Cartney Estate, near 
Belfast, whether he will give the gross 
valuation of the farms as reported by the 
Court Valuer, Mr. Hume Babington, and 
also the gross valuation of same as after- 
wards reported by the Court Valuer, Mr. 
Adamson, and, these applications 
came before the late Mr. Commissioner 
M‘Carthy, will he state why they were 
taken up by Mr. Commissioner Lynch, 
instead of by Mr. M‘Carthy’s suecessor ; 
what is the date of the transfer of the 
proceedings to Mr. Lynch’s Court; and 
on whose application was the transfer 


as 


made 7 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The Land Com- 
missioners report that as the applications 
under the Redemption of Rent Act on 
this estate are still sub judice, it would 
be irregular to give the infermation 
asked for in reference to the contents of 
the Reports made by the Assistant Com- 
missioners. ‘The eases were transferred 
to Mr. Commissioner Lynch on the 23rd 
December last, upon the fiat of the 
Judicial Commissioner made pursuant to 
the 4th of the General Rules of 23rd 
April, 1892, under the Act mentioned. 
The transfer was not made upon the 
application of any person. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I ask why it 


was that the first Valuer sent down by 
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the Commissioners gave notice of the 
object of his visit, while the second did 
not, but in some cases stated that he was 
merely checking the figures of the former 
Valuer ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : I will call atten- 
tion to the fact. 

POLICE AT UNIONIST MEETINGS, 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether it was by 
the orders or with the knowledge of the 
County Inspector or the Executive that 
members of the Constabulary 


some 

attended the Unionist meeting at 
Seaforde, County Down, the week before 
last, and the Unionist meeting at 


Dunmore, in the same county, on 13th 
March ? 

*Mn. J. MORLEY : The Constabulary 
have no special orders to attend these 
meetings. If they went to this one it 
was because patrol duty took them there. 

Mr. MCARTAN: Are not these 
meetings got up by a few landlords with 
the object of intimidating this House by 
way of threats ? 

Mr. RENTOUL: If the police say 
they had orders to attend the meeting it 
is not correct ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: 
orders were given. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Is there 
any reason why the police should not 
attend ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : I repeat no orders 


have been given. 


I have said no 


IRISH LIGHTS. 
*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 


lof Trade whether he has read the letter 


of the Liverpool Steam Ship Owners’ 
Association, representing the Cunard, 
White Star, and other great ocean lines, 
which appears at page 21 of the recently 
issued Return on Lighthouse Illuminants, 
aul the Report of Captain Bragg to 
which they refer, respecting the per- 
formance of Mr. Wigham’'s new light- 
house gas light and giant lens, wherein 
it is stated that the adoption of such 
a light as the Giant Lens Lighthouse 
Light and a powerful fog syren on the 
Old Head of Kinsale would materially 
increase the safety of the navigation to 
the mail steamers and other vessels which 
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have to make Queenstown a port of call ; 
and whether he will direct the attention 
of the Commissioners of Irish Lights to it, 
and to the large amount of corroborative 
testimony which the Return contains, 
with the view of their carrying out the 
request of the Liverpool Steam Ship 
Owners’ Association, and others, that 
the Giant Lens Lighthouse Light may 
be placed upon the Old Head of Kinsale ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir; I 
have read the letter referred to in the 
first paragraph, and a copy of the corre- 
spondence has been sent to the Irish 
Lights Commissioners. It is not the 
province of the Board of Trade to initiate 
expenditure out of the Mercantile Marine 
Fund, or to favour the claims of one 
inventor in preference to those of others, 
If the Commissioners make a proposal to 
me, in the statutory manner, I will take 
rare that it is fully considered, 

Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether the im- 
provements in the light at the Old Head 
of Kinsale, being the substitution of a 
teu-wick burner in lieu of a four-wick, 
and the fog signal which the Board of 
Trade, in their letter of the 2nd Novem- 
ber last (Parliamentary Paper No. 92, 
1893, page 24), informed the Liverpool 
Steam Ship Owners’ Association they had 
sanctioned, are to be considered as an 
adequate satisfaction of the requirements 
of such Association, as stated in their 
letter to the Board of the 24th October, 
1892; and whether the Board of Trade 
will move the Commissioners of Irish 
Lights to take steps to remedy the still 
existing defects of which the Liverpool 
Steam Ship Owners’ Association com- 
plain, by the adoption of the suggestions 
of their adviser, Captain Bragg 7 

Mr. MUNDELLA: This is a matter 
for the discretion of the Commissioners 
of Irish Lights. As I have already 
stated, in my answer to the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone, if the Commissioners 
make a proposal in the statutory manner 
I will take care that it is fully con- 
sidered. , 


ALLEGED BOYCOTTING OF A PRO- 
TESTANT RECTOR iN KERRY. 
*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the treatment of 


Mr. T. W. Russell. 
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the Rev. Mr. Eagar, Protestant Rector 
of Killorglin, County Kerry ; whether 
he is aware that a man residing close to 
the Rectory laid claim to and took 
possession of a field belonging to the 
Rector, on the ground that his grand- 
father occupied it 40 years ago, and that, 
on being remonstrated with by Mr. 
Eagar, he threatened to shoot him ; that, 
after this man’s conviction at the Killor- 
glin Petty Sessions, threatening notices 
were posted on Mr. Eagar’s gate and 
hall door; that the men employed to 
plough up the field were threatened and 
forced to leave ; and that Mr. Eagar, an 
old man of 80 years of age, is now boy- 
cotted ; and what steps the police are 
taking in the matter ¢ 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: As regards this 
question and that of which notice has 
been given by the hon. Member for 
South Antrim for Monday next on the 
same subject, I am informed that it is a 
fact that a man named Russell has laid 
claim to a field belonging to the Killor- 
giin Reetory on the ground that it had 
been rented by his father 49 years ago ; 
he has not, however, obtained possession 
of it. Notices were posted in January 
telling Mr. Eagar not to sow Russell's 
field, and warning cne of Mr. Eagar’s 
workmen not to work for him. It is not 
a fact that Russell threatened to shoot 
Mr. Eagar when remonstrating with him, 
but some children of Russell's appear to 
have threatened Mrs, Eagar, who, how- 
ever, did not proceed against them. The 
convietion at Killorglin Petty Sessions 
was on the 8rd inst., and was subsequent 
to all the notices. It was for trespass 
of cattle belonging to Russell in another 
field of Mr. Eagar’s. One man usually 
employed by Mr. Eagar has refused to 
sow the field in dispute, but the work 
has been done by others, and to this 
extent only is Mr. Eagar boycotted. No 
one has yet been made amenable for the 
threatening notices. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Is_ not 
Mr. Eagar actually under police pro- 
tection ¢ 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : No, bat I under- 
stand he is carefully watched ; constant 
personal protection is not deemed neces- 
sary. The feeling is not so embittered 
as the question indicates, because a cow 
of Russell’s having been seized in default 
of the payment of the fine, Mrs. Eagar 
magnanimously paid the amount of 
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the fine and returned the animal to 
Russell. 


Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
Will these facts appear on the official 
record 7 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: If they come 
within the proper category they will so 
appear. No change whatever has been 
made in procedure in these matters. 


COMPASSIONATE ALLOWANCES, 

Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
he can state the number of compassionate 
allowances or special pensions which 
will be granted to soldiers who served in 
the Crimean and Indian Mutiny Cam- 
paigns and are now infirm ; and whether 
it will sufficient if they are in 
necessitous circumstances, although not 
in such destitution as to require parish 
relief 7 


be 


Mr. HANBURY: What steps are 
being taken to make known the fact of 


these available — for 
soldiers ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Judging from the number of applications 
received they “are pretty well known, 
The number of additional pensions of 
this class to be awarded is at present 
under consideration, As regards the 
degree of destitution which will qualify 
for a pension I would refer my hon. 
Friend to the reply I made to one of his 
questions on February 9—namely, that 
though the word scarcely admitted of a 
general detinition, it would be interpreted 
in a humane spirit by the Commissioners 
of Chelsea Hospital according to the 
merits of each ease. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) : Will the right hon. Gentleman 
withdraw the word “ destitute,” which is 
in itself offensive 7? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Certainly, if the hon. Member will give 
me a better term. 

Mr. LENG : Why not substitute the 
words “in necessitous circumstances.” 


pensions — being 


REPORTS ON COLLIERY ACCIDENTS, 
Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he is aware that the 
Report of Her Majesty’s Inspector of 
Mines on the colliery accident at Ravens- 
lodge Colliery, Dewsbury, was presented 
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to Parliament ; and whether he is aware 
that the annual Reports of all Her 
Majesty's Inspectors of Mines are pre- 
sented to Parliament; and, that being 
so, will he reconsider his decision as to 
the Report of the Inspector on the 
accident at New Battle Collieries, Mid- 
lothian ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.): The Report to 
which my hon. Friend refers in the first 
paragraph was a Report made by the 
Inspector upon the public inquest which 
was heid after the accident. The Reports 
referred to in the second paragraph are 
public Reports prepared for the infor- 
mation of Parliament. It would, in my 
opinion, be undesirable and greatly 
hamper the freedom of the Inspectors, if 
the Secretary of State were unable to 
receive a Report from the Inspectors on 
any individual case, without it being in 
his discretion to say whether it should be 
communicated to Parliament or not. I 
must adhere to my decision with regard 
to the accident at New Battle Collieries. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : I beg to give 
notice I shall call attention to this matter 
on the Vote on Account. 


THE MALTESE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

Mr. PIERPOINT (Warrington): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether there is any 
precedent, and, if so, what, for the 
appointment of a paid Vice President of 
the Legislative Council of Malta, and 
for the payment of his salary out of the 
Maltese Civil List ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: There is no pre- 
cedent for the appointment. It is a 
newly created office. Her Majesty’s 
Government have been fortunate enough 
to secure the services of Sir Adrian 
Dingli, and his selection for the post has 
been generally approved in Malta. 


THE CYPRUS TRIBUTE. 

Mr. PIERPOINT : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
under what agreement with the French 
Government part of the Cyprus Tribute 
is assigned or paid to Turkish bond- 
holders in France ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: There is no 
“agreement” with the French Govern- 
meut ; but the money in question is paid 
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to them in accordance with the legal 
principle that, if this country appro- 
priates the surplus revenue of Cyprus to 
meet the liabilities of the Porte, France 
should be allowed to participate in the 
appropriation, as being one of the parties 
in whose favour the charge was made 
upon the general revenues of the Porte 
in case of default. 





THE SCOTCH FISHERY BOARD. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether it is the intention of 
the Government that in future the 
Fishery Board for Scotland shall only 
receive an annual grant of fixed amount 
instead of its annual expenses being borne 
on the Estimates as hitherto; whether 
frequent complaints have beeu made that 
the Board’s executive functions, par- 
ticularly as regards sea police, are 
inadequately discharged owing to ;want 
of funds; whether these executive 
functions, especially as regards the regu- 
lation of trawling, have re¢ently been 
extended ; and whether, in view of the 
fact that a fixing of the grant will pre- 
vent the proper exercise of these extended 
powers and stop any future extension of 
these and other powers, he will 
reconsider his decision to limit the 

nt ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The Fishery 
Board, under the Bill of the Government, 
will receive a fixed grant and the Brand 
Fees, which, as I will explain when I 
introduce the Bill, will place the Board 
in a better financial position than at 
present. There are, and always have 
been, complaints of insufficient protection 
to the fisheries. The increase in that 
protection has in past years come from 
the Admiralty, and the claim of the 
Scottish Fisheries on the Admiralty will 
not be affected by the Bill. When the 
hon. Member has heard my statement I 
think it possible, and indeed probable, 
that he will approve the financial pro- 
posals of the Bill. 


THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 


Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
if he will take steps to secure the 
allocation of a small portion of the grant 
for the Chicago Exhibition to the repre- 
sentation there of Irish cottage industries ; 


Mr. S. Buxton. 
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and if he is in a position to state how 
much of the total grant has been devoted 
to Irish industries 7 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The Royal 
Commission having received the grant 
under the condition that they were to 
have the sole control of the expenditure, 
I am afraid that Iam not in a_ position 
to supply information as to details ; but 
I have no reason to believe that the 
announcement made by the late Attorney 
General on May 26, 1892, respecting the 
representation of Irish industries at 
the Exhibition is not being fully acted 
upon, 


FORGED TRANSFERS. 

Mr. LAWRENCE: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
persons registered in the books of the 
Bank of England as hoiders of British 
Government Stocks enjoy the same right 
to compensation, in case of loss arising 
through a forged transfer or forged power 
of attorney, as investors in the stocks of 
companies which have adopted the pro- 
visions of the Forged Transfers Acts, 
1891-2 7 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W.  Harcovrt, 
Derby) : On the question itself, the rights 
to compensation are not the same, One 
class of persons has statutable rights 
under the provisions of the Forged 
Transfers Acts, the other has well-known 
rights defined by Common Law and a 
series of cases. The liability of the 
Bank of England towards a purchaser of 
Consols is not defined by Statute, and 
with Stocks transferable in books, such 
losses as occurred to purchasers of Rail- 
way Stocks in the well-known Barton 
Case are practically impossible. As a 
matter of fact, no purchaser of Consols 
has ever had to complain that what was 
delivered to him was anything else than 
what he bought, nor has he ever had to 
defend his right to the Stock which a 
broker has caused a dealer to transfer 
into his—the purchaser’s—name. 


THE MISUSE OF REVOLVERS. 

Tue Marevess or CARMARTHEN 
(Brixton): I beg to ask the Seere- 
tary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he has caused inquiries to 
be made among the Coroners of Great 
Britain as to the number of deaths caused 
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by revolvers ; 
will communicate the 
inquiries to the House ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes, I have caused 
such inquiries to be made, and have 
received a good deal of useful informa- 
tion from Coroners in England and 
Wales to whom application was made. 
I hope that all the replies to my Cireular 
will be in shortly, and then, the informa- 
tion being complete, the question of 
laying it on the Table of the House will 
be fully considered. 

THe Marguess or CARMAR- 
THEN : Will the right hon. Gentleman 
obtain information, not only as to the 
deaths, but as to the injuries inflicted 7 

Mr. ASQUITH: It is much more 
difficult to get authentic information as to 
the injuries, 

Mr. WHARTON (Ripon): Cannot 
the right hon. Gentleman get the Returns 
of cases tried in Court in which injuries 
were inflicted with revolvers ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: I will consider 
that. 

Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): Can 
similar Returns be obtained for Ire- 
land 

Mr. ASQUITH: That is a question 


for the Chief Secretary to answer. 


HONOLULU POLITICS. 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether his attention has been 
called to a statement of the Samoan 
correspondent of The Sydney Morning 
Herald, \\th February, that the British 
man-of-war Daphne put in at Apia on 
25th January, having on board a person 
deported from Honolulu for having 
vaused political trouble there; that an 
attempt was made to land this person, 
but was abandoned owing to the oppo- 
sition of the British and United States 
Consuls, and that thereupon the Daphne 
left for Fiji with the intention of land- 
ing her prisoner there; whether any 
official intelligence of these events has 
reached the Admiralty ; and, whether 
the captain of a British man-of-war is 
justified in conveying on his ship a 


political prisoner from Hawaii into 
exile. 
*Tue CIVIL LORD or tne AD- 


MIRALTY (Mr. Epmunp Roperrsoy, 
Dundee): The Admiralty has not 
received any such information, and 
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nothing is known about the statement 
at the Foreign Office, where inqury has 
been made. 


THE CHIEF JUSTICE OF SAMOA. 

Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has received any official confir- 
mation of the statement of the Samoan 
correspondent of the Sydney Morning 


Herald, \\th February, that Baron 
Cederkranz, Chief Justice of Samoa, 


had petitioned the King of Sweden, by 
whom he had been appointed under the 
provisions of the Berlin Treaty, for 
permission to return to Sweden, as he 
was convineed that the aforesaid Treaty 
was utterly unworkable. 

*Sir E. GREY: Baron Cederkranz is 
understood to have intimated to the 
Swedish Government his intention of 
resigning his post, but we have no in- 
formation of his having addressed a 
Petition to the King. 


THE NEW EDUCATION CODE, 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Edueation whether his attention has 
been drawn to the fact that the New 
Edueation Code was laid upon the 
Table on 27th February, but was not 
issued to Members till 22nd March, and 
that the month during which the Code 
has to lie upon the Table before be- 
coming law runs from 27th February, 
with the result that Members have only 
five days instead of a month to chal- 
lenge the provisions of the Code; 
what steps he proposes to take in the 
matter ; and whether he will take care 
in future that the Code shall not be 
laid upon the Table in dummy before 
it is actually ready for distribution. 

Mr. ACLAND: I regret the delay 
which has taken place under the dis- 
tribution of the New Code. As in 
former years, full time will be given for 
its consideration, and no action will be 
takenon it by the Department until ample 
and reasonable time has elapsed from 
the date of its being issued to Members, 
Every effort will be made, as has been 
done in the past, that the Code shall 
be distributed as soon as possible after 
it is laid on the Table. 
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Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: 


Has not a similar failure to present the 
printed copy occurred in reference to the 
County Carnarvon Scheme ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I do not see what 
that has to do with the question on 
the Paper. I told the hon, Gentleman 
the delay was due to the printers, and 
I am in no way responsible for it. 


NEW SCHOOL BOARDs. 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON 
N.R., Thirsk): I beg to ask the Vice- 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education how many new 
Boards have been formed 
present Government came into office ; 
and how many of such Boards have 
been created by the Education Depart- 
ment, acting under Section 12 of “ The 
Elementary Edueation Act, 1870,” 
without application by the electors of 
the district ? 

Mr. ACLAND: Thirty-one School 
Boards have been formed since the 
present Government came into Office. 
Ten of these have been created under 
Section 12, Sub-section 2, of the Act of 
1870. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS’ PENSIONS. 


Mr. MATHER (Laneashire, S.E. 
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IMPROPER ARREST FOR DESERTION, 


Mr. CARSON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether his 
attention has been called to the case of 
Mr. Francis Hitcheock, a distinguished 
graduate and ex-scholar of the University 
of Dublin, who was arrested by Sergeant 
Dempsey, 4th Royal Dublin Fusiliers, 


/on Friday last, on the ground of being 
ja deserter from the Army ; upon what 


grounds and by what authority Sergeant 
Dempsey arrested Mr. Hitchcock ; 
whether Mr. Hitchcock was discharged 


iby a magistrate on the grounds that 


School | 
since the | 


there was no evidence to support the 
charge ; whether an inquiry will be held 
into the conduct of Sergeant Dempsey 


| in effecting this arrest ; and whether any 


Gorton) : I beg to ask the Vice Presi- | 


dent of the Committee of Council on 
Edueation whether, in giving a generai 
approval to the principle of a National 
Pension Scheme for teachers in Publie 
Elementary Schools, he contemplates 
the existence of an independent scheme 
for teachers under the London School 
Board ; and, if so, whether he would 
regard the London scheme as competi- 
tive with or supplemental to the National 
scheme ? 


Mr. ACLAND: In giving a general 


approval to the principle of a National | 
Pension Scheme for teachers in Public | 


Elementary Schools, the Government 
dent partial schemes for teachers under 
individual School Boards, especially as 
the Select Committee of the Honse, 


appointed in 1891 to examine this 
question in connection with the Bill 
promoted by the School Board for 


that Bill 


London, recommended _ that 
should not be proceeded with. 


| _ . . . 
‘of eriminals is at all 
had not in contemplation any indepen- | 





compensation can and will be awarded 
to Mr. Hitchcock 7 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam): On the same subject may I 
ask the hon. Gentleman whether his 
attention has been called to the Report, 
appearing in The Times of 21st March, 
of a prosecution of an alleged deserter, 
before the Chief Police Magistrate of 
the City of Dublin, dismissed on the 
ground of «a complete mistake as to the 
identity of the person charged ; and 
whether for the purpose of preventing 
such mistakes in future he will consider 
the desirability of recording the identity 
of recruits by means of the system of 
mensuration known and practised in 
France as anthropometry 7 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 

The facts stated appear to be correct. 
The regrettable incident is attributable 
apparently to mistaken zeal on the part 
of the sergeant in question, as to whose 
conduct an inquiry will be held under 
the Order of the Commander of the 
Forces in Ireland. I am not aware that 
there is any means of compensation in 
such a case. As to the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Sheffield, I do not 
think that the system of measurements 
which may be useful in the case 
applicable to 
soldiers. 

Mr. CARSON: May I ask whether, 
before the arrest in a case of this kind, 
the sergeant acts upon a warrant and 
sworn statement 7 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am not aware, Sir. Perhaps the hon. 
and learned Member will be good enough 
to give notice of the question, 
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Mr. CARSON : What is the autho- 


Salaries of Scotch 


rity on which a arrests a 
civilian ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am not able to answer the question. 
I do not know whether a general autho- 
rity is sufficient or whether he requires 
a special authority. If the hon. and 
learned Member will put the question on 
the Paper I will answer it. 

Mr. CARSON : Then I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to explain what he 
means by a “ general” authority ? 


sergeant 


[The question was not answered. ] 


THE BEHRING SEA FISHERIES. 

Mr. PAULTON (Durham, Bishop 
Auckland): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreigu Affairs 
whether he has seen the statement in 
The Times telegram of 2Ist instant, 
with regard to the Behring Sea Fish- 
eries ; and whether he can state what 
are the present demands of Russia in the 
matter 7 

*Sir E. GREY: The statement made 
in the telegram referred to is in many 
particulars incorrect. The seizures of 
British vessels by Russian cruisers last 
year are still under examination, und the 
reply of the Russian Government has 
not vet received. In reply to the 
inquiries made by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as to the course whieh the Russian 
Government intended to pursue in the 
coming season, the latter have stated 


been 


that they had no desire to dispute 
the generally recognised rules as to 
territorial waters, but in view of the 
special circumstances caused — by the 


modus vivendi already concluded between 
Great Britain and the United States, and 
pending a general International arrange- 


ment for the regulation of the seal 
fishery, they have proposed certain 


special and provisional measures for the 
protection of Russian sealing interests 
which are now under discussion between 
the two Governments. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn, 
Regis): Is it a facet that whatever the 
claims of Russia may be in her portion 
of the sea, they will be left entirely 
unaffected by the result of the arbitra- 
tion now going on in Paris ? 

*Sir E. GREY: That is entirely 
another question of which I must have 
notice. I have nothing to add to the 
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answer I have given to the question on 
the Paper. 


LIGHTHOUSE IMPROVEMENTS, 

Mr. WILLIAM KENNY (Dublin, 
St. Stephen’s Green): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
the Government are unable to carry out 
important improvements to lighthouses 
in consequence of the fund available for 
the purpose—namely, the Mercantile 
Marine Fund, having been exhausted 
by the repayment of a loan to Green- 
wich Hospital; and, if so, whether he 
will take steps to have the necessary 
money reborrowed, or to otherwise pro- 
vide funds so that these improvements 
may be carried out ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Mercantile 
Marine Fund is not in a prosperous con- 
dition, and it is impossible to accede to 
the demands made upon it by the General 
Lighthouse Authorities. The demands 
for new works have increased from 
£53,000 in 1891 to £109,000 in 1892-93, 
and £150,000 in 1893-94. The hon. 
Member is no doubt aware that the 
revenue of the Fund is derived mainly 
from Light Dues. In the present state 
of the shipping trade we are anxious, if 
possible, to avoid the raising of the 
Light Dues. The Fund is still indebted 
to Greenwich Hospital to the extent of 


£150,000, and we cannot increase the 
loan. 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Cannot 


Parliament supplement the amount ? 
Mr. MUNDELLA : Parliament 
already votes £40,000 a year for it. 


SALARIES OF SCOTCH LAW OFFICERS. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY (Bute- 
shire): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he is aware that 
in 1875 a Departmental Committee was 
appointed by the Treasury to inquire 
into the system upon which the legal 
business of the Government was con- 
ducted ; whether he is aware that the 
first three Reports of the Committee 
dealing with the English Departments 
were published, and the salaries of the 
English Law Officers fixed, in accordance 
with the recommendations therein con- 
tained, but that the Fourth Report, 
which dealt with the Scotch Department, 
and recommended the raising of the 
salary of the Lord Advocate, was not 
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published, and no action taken thereon ; 
and whether, in view of the fact that the 
emoluments of the English Law Officers 
have been recently increased, he will 
take into consideration the inadequacy 
of the salaries of the Scotch Law Officers, 
as compared with the English and Irish 
Law Officers ¢ 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I believe 
there was such a Report some 18 years 
ago upon this subject, but the Govern- 
ment do not contemplate any change in 
the arrangements with reference to the 
Seotch Law Officers, which stand upon 
an entirely different footing to the 
question of the English Law Officers. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF RATE- 
PAYERS. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
is the reason of the delay in 
the Scotch Return on the 
and distribution of rate- 


what 
delivering 
classification 
payers ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The body 


of the Return is complete. A Summary 


is now being printed, of which “the final 
portion is promised by the Crown Agent 


at the end of this week. There will 
remain an abstract of counties, which 
will complete the Return, 


ARMENIA. 

Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON (Suf- 
folk, Eye): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether it is the fact that the newly- 
elected Armenian Katholicos Khrimian 
is still detained at Jerusalem, and is pre- 
vented by the Turkish Authorities from 
prosecuting his journey from there to 
Etehmiadzin; whether such detention 
constitutes a violation of those portions 
of the G2nd Article of the Berlin Treaty, 
which provides that the freedom and 
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outward exercise of all forms of worship | 


are assured to all, and no hindrance shall 
be offered either to the hierarchical 
organisation of the various communions 
or to their relations with their spiritual 
chiefs, and that ecclesiastics, pilgrims, 
and mouks of all nationalities travelling 
in Turkey in Europe or in Turkey in 
Asia, shall eujoy the seme rights, ad- 
vantages, and privileges; and whether 
the continued imprisonment of the Arch- 
bishops of Marash and Zeitoun consti- 
tutes a yiolation both of the 61st and 


Mr. Graham Murray. 
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62nd Articles of the Berlin 


lations in Dublin. 


of the 
Treaty ? 

Sir E. GREY: No such information 
has reached the Foreign Office. The 
Archbishops were tried on charges of 
sedition. Irregularities are stated to have 
taken place in the conduct of the triai, 
Whether the stipulations of the Treaty 
of Berlin have been infringed thereby, 
and in what measure, can only be ascer- 
tained by a strict inquiry on the spot as 
to the mode in which the trial was 
varried on, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment trust that the Sultan will of his 
own initiative order such inquiry to be 
instituted. 


CATTLE DISEASE REGULATIONS IN 
DUBLIN, 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the re- 
strictions on the movement of cattle have 
been relaxed, and that in future cattle 
from Dublin dairy yards can be moved 
for sale into Thursday’s mavket, and that 
country cattle can be moved into Dublin 
dairy yards without licence ; whether 
cattle can be moved from Dublin dairy 
yards into the country ; if he is able to 
say that he has satisfied himself that it 
is safe to relax these restrictions ; and 
how long the Dublin district has been 
free from any outbreak of  pleuro- 
pneumonia. 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : 
on the movement of cattle have 
relaxed, and fat cattle from the Dublin 
dairy-yards can now be moved for sale to 
Thursday’s market for slaughter within 
the Dublin scheduled districts only. 
The movement of the cattle to and from 
the market must take place on license 
from the veterinary department and by a 
specified route; and they can only be 
brought to a separate portion of the 
market set apart for their reception. 
Country cattle can be moved into Dublin 
dairy-yards without license, but written 
notice of each such movement must be 
given to the police. Cattle cannot be 
moved from Dublin dairy-yards into the 
country—the restrictions on such move- 
ment have not been modified ; but if no 
further outbreak oecurs they probably 
will be relaxed about the Ist May. The 
veterinary department is satisfied that it 
is safe to relax the restrictions as above 
described. The Dublin district has been 


The restrictions 
been 
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free from any outbreak of pleuro- 
pneumonia since the 26th September, 


1892. 


THE TAILORS’ STRIKE. 

Mr. BURNIE (Swansea, Town): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, with respect to the 
arrest of three men (William Hewell, 
William Bird, and Robert Burns) in 
Albemarle Street on Friday, 17th March, 
their being marched through the streets 
to Vine Street Police Station by three 
policemen and there charged with ob- 
structing the footpath, then marched to 
Marlborough Street Police Court, where 
the magistrate dismissed them without 
any fine, was it legal to so arrest the 
men; is he aware that one of them (at 
least) was in the road when arrested ; 
had the fact that they were carrying 
boards headed “ Tailors’ Strike” any- 
thing to de with the arrest; was there 
any ground for the statement made by 
one of the men before the magistrate 
that the arrest was prompted by some 
tailoring establishment in the locality ; 
and can he state how long since were 
any sandwich-board men previously so 
arrested in that locality for obstructing 
the footpath, and what boards were they 
carrying ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The men were 
legally arrested (5 & 6 Will. IV., ¢. 50, 
s. 79) for wilfully obstructing the foot- 
way after being twice cautioned by the 
police. They were taken on foot in the 
usual way to be charged at Vine Street, 
and the police van having left earlier in 
the day they were then taken on foot to 
Marlborough Street Police Court, the 
rule being that when the police courts 
are open charges received during the 
day are to be at once referred to the 
police court of the district. Advertising 
boards are not allowed to be carried on 
the footway at all. After being arrested 
one of the men stepped on to the road- 
way. The arrest would, however, have 
been perfectly legal under the Act if 
made in the roadway. I have satisfied 
myself that there is no foundation for 
the suggestions contained in the third 
and fourth paragraphs. During the last 
four years 56 persons have been arrested 
under the Act in that locality (which in- 
cludes the whole of the C Division). 
There were 44 convictions, the latest 
being in May, 1892. 
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Mr. BURNIE: May I ask whether 


the right hon. Gentleman has had any 
conference with the men themselves ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I had no conference 
with the men themselves, but most care- 
ful inquiries have been made on the part 
of the police, and the statements may be 
absolutely relied on. 

Mr. BURNIE: Then I respectfully 
ask the Home Secretary whether he 
will be willing to have a conference 
with the men, and whether he will allow 
the hon. Member for Durham and myself, 
who witnessed what took place, to be 
present at that conference ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: It would not be a 
good precedent to have a conference with 
the men themselves, but I shall be glad 
to see the hon. Members and hear what 
facts they have to state on the subject. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): I beg 
to ask whether, inasmuch as the decision 
of the magistrates was against the police, 
it was desirable that the inquiry should 
be made by them ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The question put 
to me was by what authority the police 
arrested these men, and for what offence. 
They are questions that must be within 
the knowledge of the police. It is 
obvious that the police must know 
whether the arrests were prompted or 
suggested. However, if any further fact 
can be urged, I shall be glad to have it 
communicated to me, 


THE LAMBETH CHARITIES. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the hon. Member for Merionethshire 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
inquiry instituted in 1891, in consequence 
of Mr. Henry Dann’s Report upon the 
Lambeth Charities, revealed the necessity 
for an amalgamation of the Charities and 
the constitution of a publicly elected 
Board of Trustees, the Charity Commis- 
sioners have taken any steps to bring 
about the amalgamation as urged by the 
Vestry of Lambeth; and, if so, what 
causes the delay in the completion of the 
scheme ; does the proposed scheme, if 
any, include the Hayles and Walcot 
estates; and, if not, why not; and, 
when may the publication of the scheme 
be expected, and will the local Governing 
Body (the Vestry) be permitted to offer 
any amendment to it ? 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS: For some 
time prior to the year 1891 the Charity 
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Commissioners had promoted an amalga- 
mation of the Lambeth Charities, with 
a view to their management by a repre- 
sentative body of Trustees. It was not, 
however, until 1891 that the necessary 
applications from the Trustees of certain 
of the Parochial Charities were received. 
In January, 1892, a draft scheme was 
published amalgamating all the minor 
eleemosynary Charities founded for the 
benefit of the whole parish. A draft 
scheme was published in January, 1892, 
and objections and suggestions thereon 
were received from the Vestry of 
Lambeth, which have been fully con- 
sidered by the Commissioners. The 
scheme is now on the point of being 
established, after a careful revision in 
connexion with the representations made 
by the Vestry and others. The proposed 
scheme does not include the Hayle and 
Walcot Charities, because the Commis- 
sioners have not received the application 
from the Trustees of those Charities, 
upon which alone proceedings for their 
inclusion in the scheme can be taken. 
As has been already stated, the proposed 
scheme was published in the course of 
last year, and the Vestry of Lambeth 
have had full opportunities, of which it 
has largely availed itself, of offering 
suggestions for its amendment. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : Is the hon. 
Gentleman aware that the Lambeth 
Vestry objected to the scheme by depu- 
tation, and that they have received no 
reply to their objections 7 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS: The scheme 
has been duly published after careful 
consideration of the objections of the 
Vestry. 

HYTHE SCHOOL OF MUSKETRY. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
(Cambridge) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War if he will say on what 
grounds he has made the statement as to 
the results of an inquiry into the manage- 
ment of the School of Musketry at 
Hythe, that the Commandant had been 
reprimanded ; and, whether an official 
Report has been received from Hythe as 
to the following charges, which appeared 
in Truth of 3rd November, 1892, and 
what that Report stated as to the truth 
of them, namely, that the value of certain 
refuse was not credited to the men; that 
barrack damages were charged against 


the sergeants at the rate of 6d. per man) 


Mr. Thomas Ellis. 
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per month ; that large profits were being 
sweated out of the men ; that the adju- 
tant managed the canteen and audited 
his own accounts ; and that pork was 
substituted for Government meat ration 
several days a week ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
In my reply to the hon. Member for 
Northampton I inadvertently used a 
term which is technically incorrect. The 
commandant has not been reprimanded, 
but he has been censured. It seems 
hardly necessary to go into the detailed 
allegations contained in the article in 
Truth, some of which were exaggerated 
or unfounded; but the grave irregu- 
larities disclosed by the inquiry amply 
justify the action which has been taken. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD: 
By whom was the commanding officer 
censured ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
By the Military Authorities. 


SCOTCH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether it is _the 
intention of the Government to introduce 
a Parish and District Councils Bill for 
Scotland before the Easter Recess 7 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : Not before 
Faster. 

Dr. MACGREGOR — (Inverness- 
shire): Why not extend the principles 
of the excellent English Bill to 
Scotland ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: If we have 
a Local Government Bill for Scotland 
it will be essentially Scotch. 


LADY GUARDIANS. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether the returning officer 
for the election of Guardians has the 
power to reject the nomination of a 
married woman who in respect of quali- 
fication is the same as though she were 
a widow ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The practice 
of the Local Government Board where 
the question has been raised as to the 
right of married women to be elected as 
guardians has been to decline to interfere 
with the decision of the returning officer. 
The question is one of law, and is of 
such importance that if there is to be 
any decision on the point the Board 
consider that it should be a decision of 
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897 The Release of 
the High Court. If the Bill which I 


had the honour of introducing to the 
House on Tuesday is passed into law, 
the question will be finally settled, as 
by one of the provisions of that Bill 
married women will be qualified to be 
elected as Guardians, 


IRISH TEACHERS’ PENSION FUND. 
Mr. BARTON (Armagh, Mid.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland when the 
final Report of the actuaries appointed to 
investigate the condition of the Irish 
National Teachers’ Pension Fund will be 
presented ; what is the amount of the 
deficit ; by what means it is proposed to 
restore the solvency of the scheme ; and 
whether it is intended to hand over the 
administration of the fund to the proposed 
Irish Government 7 
*Mr. J. MORLEY: The Treasury 
have the Report on the National 
Teachers’ Pension Fund under considera- 
tion, and they expect shortly to be able 
to lay their decision upon it before the 
House. I am unable in the 
to anticipate the decision or to state the 
exact amount of the deficiency. Even- 
tually, of course, the Fund will be 
administered by the proposed — Irish 
Government. 


BOYCOTTING IN COUNTY CORK, 

Mr. SMITH-BARRY (Hunts, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Treland whether his 
attention was called to a meeting held on 
25th September 1892, at Brade, near 


Myross wood, in the County of Cork, for | 


the purpose of denouncing Captain 
Townshend, of Myrosswood, for evicting 
atenant, at which meeting the Rev. J. 
Lyons, Administrator, said that he 
expected the people of that locality had 
been sufficiently educated to know what 
their duty was on that occasion, and, 
knowing it, to act up to it: whether he 
is aware that, since the delivery of that 
Speech, Captain Townshend and _ his 
family have been subjected to constant 
annoyance, and that the women belong- 
ing to the family of the evicted tenant 
were recently bound over to keep the 
peace for molesting Captain Townshend 
and his mother and sister while going to 
church ; whether he is also aware that let- 
ters and notices have been received by the 
blacksmiths who work for Captain Town- 
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shend, and by a neighbouring shopkeeper 
who has supplied his servants with 
provisions, threatening them with death ; 
and whether he is taking any steps to 
put a stop to this system of persecu- 
tion ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : As this question 
only appeared on the Paper to-day, I 
must ask for notice in order that I may 
make inquiry. 

Mr. SEXTON: And it attacks 
individuals, I hope the notice will be 
sufficient to enable to make full 
inquiry. 


as 


us 


THE CASE OF CAPTAIN CHATTERTON, 

CoLonEL PALMER (Gravesend): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India what steps were taken at the 
India Office in the of Captain 
Balsir Chatterton before acting on it to 
aseertain whether the Report of Sth 
January, 1869, that this officer was 
malingering, was true before placing him 
upon half-pay ; and whether, under the 
provisions of Act 21 and 22 Vict.c. 106, 
s. 56, Her Majesty's royal prerogative 
could be properly exercised the 
Secretary of State without inquiry upon 
the face of such Report ? 


case 


\ 
hy 





Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Captain 
Chatterton was not placed on half-pay 
for malingering, but in the Despatch of 
| 5th January, 1869, the Commander-in- 
Chief in India and the Government of 
India recommended his to the 
| half-pay list as an officer whose retention 
lon the effective list ' ; 
The case was fully 
State for 
| India, who, after consulting H.R. the 
| Commander-in-Chief, concurred this 
| recommendation, and placed CC ptain 
Chatterton on half-pay accordingly. 


| 


remnoy al 


Was in every Way 


most undesirable. 


considered by the Seeretary of 


in 


THE RELEASE OF 

Mr. CARSON: I to usk 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lic 
of Ireland if he will 
grounds the release has been ordered of 
John Foley, who was convicted at the 
Cork Spring Assizes, 1891, the 
Explosives Act, of having in his posses- 
sion an explosive for an unlawful 
purpose, and sentenced to seven years’ 
penal servitude ; and whether, before his 
release, the Judge who tried the case wes 
consulted and recommended such release ; 
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and, if so, on what grounds ? 
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*Mr. J. MORLEY: Foley was con- 


victed of having in his possession an 
explosive under suspicious circumstances, 
and was sentenced to seven years’ penal 
servitude, the sentence taking effect from 
March 21, 1891. In October, 1892, a 
Memorial was submitted to the Lord 
Lieutenant praying for Foley’s pardon. 
The learned Judge who tried the case 
was consulted in due course. He recom- 
mended that the sentence should be} | 
altered from a period of seven years to | j 
five years upon the ground of the com- 
parative youth of the prisoner at the time | ¢ 
of the offence; upon the circumstance 
that he was stated to be the support of 
his mother ; and on the further ground 
of the peaceful and orderly state of | } 
Tipperary. As the conduct of the | ; 
prisoner has been officially reported to be 
very good, his detention on the five 
years’ sentence proposed by the Lord 
Chief Justice would, by prison Rules, 
have come to an end in December, 1894. | ¢ 
On the Lord Chief Justice’s Report, it | ; 
appeared to me, on a survey of all the 
circumstances, that the three convictions 
which induced the Judge to suggest | , 
mitigation of sentence, pointed to a 
somewhat longer mitigation, and it was 
decided that a completed term of two 
years would meet the justice of the case. 
Foley was accordingly released on March 
21, on licence. 

Mr. CARSON: What were the 
grounds stated by the Lord Chief Justice 
for recommending that the number 
of years should be reduced from seven to 
five ¢ 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: Surely that is 
what I have stated. 

Mr. CARSON: What are the mitigat- 
ing circumstances which induced the 
Chief Secretary to reduce the five years 
to two ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : It is not a reduc- 
tion from five years to two. If the 
advice of the Lord Chief Justice had 

been taken, Foley would have been out 
at the end of 1894; he would, therefore, 
have served three years and nine months. 
He has served two completed years. On 
reviewing all the circumstances, we felt 
that the Lord Chief Justice had not 
carried mitigation so far as we should 
have done ; the considerations which led 

him to propose a partial mitigation led 
us to carry it one year and nine months 
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That is the full extent of the 


LOCAL LABOUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr. SAMUEL HOARE (Norwich) : 


I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether Mr. J. Robinson, 
recently appointed Local Labour Corre- 
spondent for the Norfolk and Suffolk 
District, has any personal or local know- 


edge of the important labour questions 
n the City of Norwich; whether any, 


and, if so, what, labour organisations in 


he City of Norwich are associated with 


the Eastern Counties Labour Federation, 
of which, it is stated, Mr. Robinson is 
General Secretary ; and whether there 


as been any communication from labour 
organisations, or others in Norwich or 


Norfolk, on the subject of Mr. Robin- 


son’s appointment ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: It is impossible 


to employ Local Correspondents in every 


‘ity and town in the United Kingdom, 
und it is not intended that these shall be 


the sole channels of information for the 
Labour 


Department. We shall en- 


leavour to arrange for cemmunications 


from Trade Organisations in Norwich 
and elsewhere. 


THE SCOTCH PARLIAMENTARY 
FRANCHISE. 


Sm CHARLES DALRYMPLE 


(Ipswich): I beg to ask the Secretary 
for Scotland what 
persons Her Majesty’s Government ex- 
pect to enfranchise in Scotland by the 
abolition of the disqualification from 


class or classes of 


non-payment of rates; and whether he 
has considered that it may be more 
difficult to secure the payment of rates 
when the motive for paying, as a con- 
dition of exercising the franchise, has 
been removed. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : Parliament 
has enacted that the payment of rates 
should not be a condition of the Fran- 
chise with regard to owners, and the 
xovernment, holding that to be a right 
decision, desire to place occupiers in the 
same position as owners, As to the 
class who will be enfranchised, occupiers 
who have been exempted by the Paro- 
chial Board from the payment of rates, 
and occupiers who have failed to pay 
their rates by the 20th June will enjoy 
the Franchise, just as owners enjoy it 
now. As to the last part of the question, 


gain 
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there is no reason for employing the 
Franchise as a motive for inducing men 
to pay their rates, which ought to be 
enforced by the ordinary legal process. 
*Sirn C. DALRYMPLE : My question 
has not been answered at all. I do not 
gather what class is to be enfranchised. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN ; Broadly 
speaking, the occupiers who have been 
exempted by Parochial Boards from pay- 
ment of rates, and those who have not 
paid their rates by a given day. Now 
under this Bill these occupiers will be 

laced in the same position as owners. 

Mr. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether the Government will delay 
taking the Second Reading of the Regis- 
tration of Voters (Scotland) Amendment 
Bill until the Return ordered by the 
House on 28th February has been pre- 
sented and circulated. 

Sin G. TREVEYLAN: No, Sir. 
In the opinion of the Government, the 
question of the payment of rates ought 
to have no connection with the Fran- 
chise. 


ILLEGAL SEIZURES. 

Mr. BARTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is now in a 
position to state how many, if any, 
statutable misdemeanours were aided and 
abetted by the police in Ireland under 
the late administration, in contravention 
of 14 & 15 Vie., c. 57, s. 148. 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I have already 
stated that in a certain number of cases, 
prima facie, and upon the reports sub- 
mitted to me, seizures were made or 
attempted in contravention of the 
Statute. Of course, the information 
sought as to statutable misdemean- 
ours definitely committed could only be 
given after a trial by Judge and Jury 
competent to deal with conflicting evi- 
dence. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Seeing that 
the right hon. Gentleman has declined to 
give the Sheriffs any chance of testing 
these lest it should lead to an 
action at law, will he give a list to the 
several Sheriffs charged with the breaches 
of the law so that they may offer ex- 
planation upon them. 

*Mn. J. MORLEY: No, Sir. I have 
already said no good result would be 
gziued, as the dispute is solely between 


Cases 
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the police and the sheriffs, and I am 
not prepared to give access to confidential 
Reports. 


Commission. 


THE HOWARD DE WALDEN CASE, 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, §S.): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General 
whether he has yet decided upon the 
expediency of taking proceedings against 
the witness for the respondent or other 
persons for perjury, subornation of per- 
jury, or conspiracy in connection with 
the case of Howard de Walden v. 
Howard de Walden. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have been asked 


to answer this question. The matter 


has been submitted to the Public Prose- 
cutor, who having carefully considered all 
the circumstances does not feel himself 
justified in undertaking a prosecution, 


THE TREASURY MINUTE AS TO LAW 
OFFICERS’ FEES, 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General whether the increased 
scale of fees payable to the Law Officers 
under the new Treasury Minute will 
entail any increased costs to unsuccessful 
private litigants in cases in which the 
Crown is plaintiff or defendant; and 
whether there is any class of business 
(other than that done for special Depart- 
ments of the State) in which the 
Attorney or Solicitor General is engaged 
virtute officii. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am 
that this will be a matter for 
Taxing Master. 

Mr. HANBURY : Cannot the right 
hon, Gentleman answer the question in 
the first paragraph. 

Mr. ASQUITH : I do not think the 
Taxing Master would be governed by 
any scale fixed by the Treasury for the 
remuneration of its own Law Officers. 


informed 
the 


THE WELSH LAND COMMISSION. 
Mr. KIMBER: I beg to ask the 


First Lord of the Treasury whether 
the terms of the Welsh Land 
Commission will direct or empower the 
Commissioners to allow counsel or 
solicitors to attend and be heard on be- 
half of any parties whose interests may 
be affected, and cross examine any 
witnesses whose evidence may be given 
before the Commission. 

Tue FIRST LORD or Tue 
TREASURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstone, 

2M 2 
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Edinburgh, Midlothian): The question 
appears to me to fall within the scope of 
an answer which I gave on Tuesday 
last. It is strictly a matter of procedure, 
and all those matters must be determined 
by the Commissioners themselves. 


SATURDAY SITTINGS. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether he is aware that owing to 
the Sitting of the House on Saturday 
11th March, the employés in the print- 
ing office were obliged to spend a great 
part of Sunday in preparing the Votes 
and Parliamentary Papers for distriba- 
tion to Members on Monday morning ; 
and, if so, whether he will, in future, 
arrange the business of the Government 
in such a way as to allow, at least, one 
day’s rest in the week to the officers 
engaged in the service of the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: If 1 
understand the question aright, it refers 
to Saturday Sittings which may inter- 
fere with the Sabbath rest of the prin- 
ters. My answer is that we have no 
control over the proceedings of the prin- 
ters; but at the same time I admit that 
it is conceivable that Saturday Sittings, 
especially if they are prolonged to a late 
hour, may make it very difficult to 
regulate the business so as to avoid 
Sunday labour, Such a consideration 
should make us extremely reluctant to 
have Saturday Sittings if we can avoid 
them. 


THE WELSH SUSPENSORY BILL. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether all appointments in 
private patronage are excluded from the 
operation of the Welsh Suspensory Bill ; 
and, if so, whether he can inform the 
House of the number of such prefer- 
ments in Wales and Monmouthshire ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: They 
will be exeluded from the scope of the 
Bill, and no doubt the numbers can be 
given in the form of a Return. 

Mr. S. LEIGHTON: Is the great 
living of Hawarden within the operation 
of the Bill ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It is 


within the operation of the Bill geogra- 
phically, but it will be in the same 
category as all other private advowsons. 

. \ 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone. 
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Mr. S. LEIGHTON: And therefore 
is not affected by the Bill. 


THE UNIFICATION OF LONDON. 


Mr. HOWELL $ (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether, in view of the 
proposed inquiry with regard to the 
Unification of London, and of the impor- 
tance of retaining all the Trust Funds 
for the benefit of Londoners, the Govern- 
ment will give facilities for the passing 
of the Corporate Associations Property 
Bill, now before the House, or whether 
the Government will undertake to legis- 
late upon this subject, with the view of 
preventing the alienation of any portion 
of the Corporation or City Companies ? 

Mr. H. 8S. FOSTER (Suffolk, Lowes- 
toft) : May I ask whether the alienation 
of any portion of the Corporation or 
City Companies can be effected without 
an Act of Parliament ? 

Mr. W. EL GLADSTONE: It is 
beyond the power of the Government to 
do anything further until they have con- 
sidered the proposed legislation on the 
subject. 

Mr. HOWELL: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether the 
Government will consent to grant the 
Return as to the Income and Expendi- 
ture of the Corporation of the City of 
London, the Irish Society, and the Com- 
missioners of Sewers, as mentioned in 
the Notice on the Paper for this day ? 

Mr. H. WH. FOWLER : I will answer 
that question. The Corporation — of 
London have issued, in accordance with 
their practice for many years, a Report 
showing in great detail the Receipts and 
Expenditure of the Corporation, —in- 
cluding those of the Commissioners of 
Sewers, for 1891. The Report, whieh is 
a volume of nearly 300 pages, has been 
freely distributed. The aecounts of the 
Irish Society for the same year have 
also been published. Looking to the 
full information which is thus given, I 
see no sufficient reason for assenting to 
the Return proposed. 

Mr. H. S. FOSTER: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman in a position to make 
any statement as to the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Unification of London ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : The names of 
the Commissioners have already been 
published in the newspapers, but I may 
say that the Commission will be presided 
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Paper Currency 


over by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney), and 
consists of Sir Thomas Farrer, Mr. 
Crawford, City Solicitor, the Mayor of 
Liverpool, and the Town Clerk of 
Birmingham. 

Mr. H. 8S. FOSTER : 
the scope of the inquiry ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: the 
Commission is issued its will 
appear from the Paper to be laid on the 


Table. 


What will be 


When 


scope 


THE BALLOT FOR PRECEDENCE. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.): I beg 
toask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether the Governmeut will consider 
the desirability of providing some method 
for obtaining the signatures of Members 
to those Bills and Motions which excite 
the most general interest, and for doing 
away with the ballot, which often pre- 
vent the most important questions from 
coming on at all ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I think 
the hon. Member gives to myself and 
my colleagues credit for more power to 
deal with difficulties of procedure than, 
perhaps, we actually possess. This is 
one of the most difficult questions in 
relation to procedure that could possibly 
be raised. I do not myself pretend to 
see my way through it. I admit that 
there are very strong arguments to be 
made in favour of some proposal of this 
sort; but, so far as I have yet seen, I 
am not sure that the arguments in the 
other direction are not stronger still. At 
any rate, I think the subject will be 
be thoroughly investigated when the 
attention of the House is directed to it. 


COMMISSION ON LAND TENURE IN 
WALES. 

Mr. RANDELL (Glamorgan, Gower) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether, having regard to the 
interest of labour, he will be pleased to 
make provision for the direct representa- 
tion of the farm labourers on the Royal 
Commission on Tenure of Land in 
Wales ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I would 
remind the hon. Member that the inquiry 
by the Welsh Land Commission is not 
properly or primarily, or otherwise than 
incidentally, connected with the condi- 
tion of the labourer. The condition of 
the labourer has quite recently been 
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made the subject of a separate inquiry. 
The object of the Commission is to 
examine and inquire into the conditions 
and circumstances under which land in 
Wales and Monmouthshire is held, oceu- 


pied, and cultivated. It is, in fact, 
speaking briefly and summarily, a 
Property Tenancy Commission. Still, 


I admit that the question of the condi- 
tion of the labourer is connected with it, 
and that circumstance has not been 
overlooked. A Welsh barrister was re- 
cently appointed by the Labour Com- 
mission as an Assistant Commissioner to 
inquire into the condition of the agri- 
cultural labourer in Wales. His Report 
will shortly be in circulation ; and thus, 
I think, provision has been made for 
bringing the condition of the agricultural 
labourer in Wales within the purview of 
a body appointed to deal with such 
questions, 

Mason JONES (Carmarthen, &e.) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether, having regard to the 
preponderating importance of sheep 
farming in four or more Welsh counties, 
he will consider the advisability of 
giving representation to this branch of 
agriculture on the Weish Land Com- 
mission ? 

Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, &c.) : May 
I ask whether the reply which the right 
hon. Gentleman gave to me the other 
day does not apply to this question— 
namely, that the matters are practically 
under the control of the Commissioners ? 
*Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
question is as to the constitution of the 
Commission itself, and is not unreason- 
able. The answer is that we have 
appointed two practical and experienced 
Welsh tenant farmers on the Commis- 
sion, and there is also on it a gentleman 
conversant with the varied tenure under 
which sheep-walks in Wales are held 
and used, Our belief is that the pro- 
vision we have thus made is adequate. 


PAPER CURRENCY IN IRELAND. 

Sir T. LEA (Londonderry $.): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
what is the authorised note circulation of 
the banks of issue in Ulster, and also of 
the banks in the other three Provinces ; 
what is the average additional circu- 
lation of those banks against coin held ; 
and if such circulation, under the pro- 
visions of the Government of Ireland 
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Bill, would be under the control of the 
Irish Parliament, to tax or supersede in 
favour of a paper currency monopoly by 
a State bank. 

*Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
applied for the information asked for in 
this question, and it is as follows: The 
banks having their head offices in Ulster 
have an authorised note circulation of 
£836,130. Their average actual cireu- 
lation during the month of January last 
exceeded their authorised issue by 
£928,551. The banks having their head 
offices in other parts of Ireland have an 
authorised issue of £5,518,364. Their 
average actual circulation during the 
same month fell short of their authorised 
issue by £1,196,146. The Irish Legis- 
lature is prohibited under the Trish 
Government Act from passing any law 
with respect to legal tender, that being a 
matter which is held to be of Imperial 
concern, Subject to this restriction, and 
subject also to the provisions of Clause 4 
for the protection of property, my im- 
pression is that the Irish Parliament 
would have authority to deal with the 
question of the issue of bank notes. 

Sir T. LEA: May I ask whether it 
is the intention of the Government to 
place any limitation on the issue of paper 
eurrency by any future Irish Government, 
or upon their power to constitute such 
issue a legal tender in Ireland ? 

*Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
important part of that question depends 
upon the question of what constitutes 
legal tender. That is already completely 
settled and disposed of by the provision 
in the Bill which would prevent an Irish 
Parliament dealing with the question of 
legal tender, 


THE VOTE ON ACCOUNT. 


Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) ; 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether he is aware Votes 
on Account were brought forward in 
1892 on 17th, 18th, and 21st March ; 
in 1891 on 16th and 17th March, besides 
dates in May, 25th, 26th, and 28th: in 
1890 on 28th February, and on 20th 
and 21st March; in 1889 on 21st, 22nd, 
and 25th March, besides two dates in 
May, 28th and 29th; and whether, in 
reference to the above, he will*so arrange 
as to allow similar time for the Vote on 
Account this year ? 
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Mr. HANBURY (Preston); May I 
ask whether the right hon. Gentleman 
is able to state now for what period the 
sum of money to be obtained by this 
Vote on Account will suffice, whether 
for two or three months ? 

*Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That 
will appear when the Vote is presented 
to the House. I have not heard what 
arrangement has been mae, nor does it, 
properly speaking, belong to my Depart- 
ment. As to the question of the hon, 
Member for Kingston, I am not quite 
agreed with him in his recital. Before 
the end of May it is certain that another 
Vote on Account must be asked for, 
The question of the hon. Member seems 
to assume that the Vote on Account is a 
process so large as to require several 
days for discussion. Independently of 
the Report, which is generally treated 
as a matter of form, it is quite true that 
three days were expended in 1889 and 
two in 1890 on the Vote on Account, 
but that was due mainly to a_ special 
arrangement for the discussion of ques- 
tions of great importance—one relating 
to the Parnell Commission in 1889, and 
one relating to another matter in 1890. 
In 1891, when no such questions were 
raised, the Vote on Account took one 
day, and in 1892 a day and a_ half. 
My answer to the general question is 
that there is quite sufficient time in the 
coming week for the House to deal 
with this subject. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: Is it not a fact 
that on the 2Ist of March, 1892, there 
were divisions and debates on the Report 
stage, and were there not, therefore, 
three days devoted to the Vote ‘on 
Account in 1892 ? 

*Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
Report is of course taken on a separate 
day. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): With reference to the answer just 
given, may I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he can give any case in 
which the Vote on Account was at- 
tempted to be taken at so late a date as 
the week before Easter Sunday, and 
whether he, at all events, will give us @ 
Pledge that it shall be taken as the first 
Order on Monday ? 

*Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: In an- 
swer to the question of right hon. 
Gentleman, I may say that I have stated 
before that our taking the Vote on 
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Monday must depend entirely upon the 
progress of business, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, as he has 
considered that the existence 
of important questions that may be 
raised on the Vote on Account is an 
adequate reason for taking three days 
for the discussion—and that at a time 
when the House was in full Session, and 
all the Members could easily be present 
—he does not consider it a very serious 
violation, I will not say of our privilege, 
but of our ordinary practice, that a dis- 
cussion on a Vote on Account should be 
deferred to so late and inconvenient a 
day as Tuesday, and that on that day 
even we are not promised an adequate 
time for discussion ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: So far 
as I am acquainted with the cireum- 
stances, there is ample time at the dis- 
posal of the House for discussion. I 
consider the comparison with 1889 is a 
comparison, though I pass no censure on 
the right hon, Gentleman, totally out of 
place. In my deliberate judgment, and 
I think in the judgment of those who sit 
on this side of the House, the question 
of the Parnell Commission was one of 
the greatest questions recently raised in 
this House from a constitutional point of 
view, and the arrangement made in re- 
gard to that was an arrangement that 
was come to with the general consent of 
the House. So far as we know, there is 
this year no special subject connected 
with the Vote on Account, while in 
other ways the circumstances of the year 
are not exceptional, Under these cir- 
cumstances we believe we are justified 
in the course we are taking, which arises 
out of -the emergency of the Public 
Service. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he is not 
aware that there are certain broad issues 
connected with the Government of Ire- 
land which cannot be raised in any other 
Way except on the Vote on Account, 
and that other Gentlemen sitting on this 
Bench in previous Parliaments have 
thought themselves justified, in cases 
certainly not more grave, in asking that 
a special day should be given for a Vote 
of Censure on the Government ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It seems 
to me that the House has had very 
considerable opportunities for the dis- 


himself 
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cussion of questions dealing specially 
with the circumstances of Ireland. The 
House may recollect that we have had a 
discussion of very considerable length 
upon the condition of a County in 
Ireland, a condition which had been 
allowed to slumber until the present 
Government into office. There 
are no broad issues before us. If there 
had been such broad issues we believe 
they would have been made known to 
us, and arrangements would have been 
made for dealing with them long ago. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
May I ask the Prime Minister, as the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite has re- 
ferred to a Vote of Censure, whether, if 
he chooses to move one, the Govern- 
ment will not give him a day for it ? 

Mr. W.E.GLADSTONE was under- 
stood to indicate assent. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Do I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to imply 
that the Government would prefer that 
the discussion on the question of the 
Irish Government should take place on 
Monday next on a Vote of Censure ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: If it is 
the right hon. Gentleman’s intention to 
make a Motion of that kind, when he 
conveys it we shall be prepared to deal 
with it. 


Mr. 


came 


Very well, Sir; 
as I am challenged by the right hon, 
Gentleman, I beg to request that he will 
give us Monday next for the discussion 
of a Vote of Censure. 


BALFOUR : 


GLADSTONE : 


seems to 


Mr. W. E. The 
right hon. Gentleman be 
ignorant that while it is the prerogative 
and fair right of the Opposition to 
request a special day when they intend 
to move a Vote of Want of Confidence 
in the Government, it is not at all 
usual for the Opposition to take into its 
own hands, as the right hon. Gentleman 
has done, the appointment of a particular 
day. The choice of the day must de- 
pend upon those who have the chief 
respousibility for the arrangement of 
public business, namely, the Govern- 
ment of the day. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I entirely 
accept the general statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman, but I may remind him 
in the way of personal explanation that 
I only made a suggestion in reference to 
what I considered as a challenge from 
the right hon. Gentleman. May I then 
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modify my request, so as to meet the 
views of the right hon. Gentleman, by 
asking whether the right hon. Geutle- 
man will give us a convenient day before 
the Easter holidays, and before hon. 
Gentlemen are taken from their 
duties in the House ? 

Au Hox. Member: Thursday. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Good Friday. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (continuing) : 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he will give us a convenient day 
before Easter 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: What I 
shall do is this—I shall adhere in this 
important matter to the usual fixed and 
well-known course of procedure. Wheu 
the right hon. Gentleman declares his 
intention of putting down the Motion 
he proposes to move, we shall be pre- 
pared to deal with it and to consider 
what day we will give him. 


away 


THE WELSH CHURCH SUSPENSORY 


BILI 


Mr. WILSON-TODD (York, N.R., 
Howdenshire) ; I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, in view of the 
Second Reading of the Welsh Church 
Suspensory Bill, whether he would under- 


take to give a list of the endowments 
attached to all Nonconformist places of 
worship in Wales ¢ 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE; I quite 
admit that this is a question of very 
considerable interest, but we have no 
power of complying with the terms of 
the question. I may be permitted, how- 
ever, to mention that Mr. Cubitt, when 
«a Member of this House, took upon him- 
self the pains and responsibility of making 
a good deal of inquiry about Noncon- 
formist endowments, and was able to 
deliver a speech upon the subject of 
very great historical interest in this 
House. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
recommend the hon. Member to follow 
the example of Mr. Cubitt. 


GRAND COMMITTEES AND THE 
CLOSURE. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) asked the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Denbighshire (Sir G. Osborne Morgan), 
as Chairman of the Grand Committee 
on Law, by what authority under the 
Rules of the House relating to Grand 
Committees he had that day put the 


Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
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Closure on a discussion upon an Amend- 
ment to the Places of Worship Enfran- 
chisement Bill ¢ 

Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN 
(Denbighshire, E.): My reply is that I 
put forward no claim to exercise the 
power of Closure possessed by the 
Speaker or the Chairman of Committees. 
I acted under Rule 271 of the Standing 
Orders, which provides that the pro- 
ceedings of Grand Committees are to be 
the same as those of Select Committees. 
I have probably attended as many Select 
Committees most Members in the 
House, and I know it is not an uncommon 
thing for the Chairman of a Select 
Committee, when a subject has been 
thoroughly exhausted, to say that the 
time has arrived when the question ought 
to be put, and to put it. This was 
exactly what i did. The Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Oswestry (Mr. 
Stanley Leighton) had been under dis- 
cussion for three-quarters of an hour on 
Monday and over half an hour to-day, 
and I am bound to say that the discus- 
siou was of a rather discursive character, 
It appeared to me that if no limit were 
put to the Debate there was no reason 
why it should not go on for ever, I, 
therefore, put the Question, acting on 
the precedent created by my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of War (Mr. 
Campbell Banuerman) last year in the 
Standing Committee on the Clergy Dis- 
cipline (Immorality) Bill. I may be 
permitted to say that unless some power 
of shortening discussion were vested in 
the Chair it would be perfectly impos- 
sible to carry on the proceedings of 
Grand Committees, and I myself should 
most humbly and respectfully decline the 
honour of acting as Chairman. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON then 
asked Mr. Speaker whether the Chair- 
man of a Grand Committee had the 
right to put the Question when the dis- 
cussion of an Amendment was pro- 
ceeding ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY inquired whether 
that course was not adopted when the 
Light Railways (Ireland) Bill of the 
late Government was under discussion ? 

Dr. CAMERON asked Mr. Speaker 
whether it was in order to question him 
as to the order of proceedings on Grand 
Committees ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I can only interpret 
the Standing Orders of the House. The 


and the Closure. 


as 
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Standing Orders do not authorise the 
Closure as practised in the House to be 
put in force in Standing Committees or 
in Select Committees; but, of course, 
there is an inherent right in the Chair- 
man of a Select Committee or a Standing 
Committee, if he see that the transaction 
of business is becoming impossible, to 
shorten a discussion. It might not be 
technically right to make the Motion, 
“That the Question be now put,” but I 
understand that the action of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War (Mr. Campbell Bannerman) in 
the former case was generally sanctioned. 
I believe in that case the right hon. 
Gentleman did allow discussion of an 
Amendment for a limited time, and that 
the Committee agreed to that course. 
No doubt there is no such thing as 
Closure in a Standing Committee. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) asked the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Denbighshire 
whether he contended that when he put 
the Question the state of things was such 
that the transaction of was 
becoming impossible ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I did not state that 
that was the case on this Committee, but 
that the matter was entirely in the dis- 
cretion of the Chairman. 

*Mr. STUART WORTLEY said he 
was merely adopting Mr. Speaker's test, 
and he wished to know from the 
Member for Denbighshire whether that 
test could be said to have been fairly 
applied to what took place on the Grand 
Committee. 

Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN : Yes, 
Sir, I think it could. 

*Mr. STUART WORTLEY inquired 
whether it was not the fact that the con- 
tention of those who were at the time 
criticising the clause under discussion 
was almost immediately afterwards 
admitted by the Home Secretary (Mr. 
Asquith). 

*Mr. ASQUITH: I would like to 
answer that question at once by saying 
that such was not the case. : 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
Mr. Speaker what course could be 
adopted by hon. Members in the case of 
a Bill which had been irregularly dealt 
with in its passage through a Grand 
Committee in consequence of inattention 
to the Rules of the House on the part of 
the Chairman ? 


Adjournment 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: It will be enough 


to put that question when the case arises, 
I cannot undertake to answer prospective 
or hypothetical questions. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : Then, 
Sir, how can the matter be brought to 
your attention or under the notice of the 
House ? An irregularity has, according 
to your ruling, been committed, the 
Closure not being possible to be put ina 
Grand Committee. But the Closure has 
been put, and I want to know how we 
can bring this irregularity forward. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I have not stated 
that any irregularity has occurred, but if 
the hon. Member thinks the Bill has 
passed through the Grand Committee 
under the shadow of an irregularity, and 
that some impropriety has taken place, it 
will be competent for him to raise the 
question by Motion in this House. 

Mr. BRODRICK: Sir, I 
give notice that on the Report of the 
Bili I shall move that it be recommitted 
to the Grand Committee. 


beg to 


THE SCOTCH SUSPENSORY BILL. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanark, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Prime Minister whether the 
Suspensory Bill for Scotland, which is 
down for to-day, is to be proceeded with 
or definitely dropped ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : It is not 
to be proceeded with to-day. I will 
take care to announce beforehand when 
it is to be taken. 

ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE, 
RELEASE OF JOHN FOLEY. 


*Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid.) : I beg to ask for permission to move 
the Adjournment of the House, in order to 
‘all attention to a matter of definite 
public importance,—namely, the danger 
to public peace, security, and property in 
Ireland caused by the condonation of 
serious crime by the Executive Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. SEXTON: I rise to Order, Sir. 
I wish to ask you, as the interpreter of 
the Standing Orders of the House, a 
question of Order arising out of the pro- 
posal of the hon. and iearned Member, 
You have now occupied the Chair during 
nearly the whole of the period in which 
this Rule has been in operation, and you 
have reasonably claimed to exercise a 
discretion when you should or should not 
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put the Question. You have sometimes 
barred the way. [Cries of “Order!”] I 
am quite in Order. You have some- 
times, Sir, barred the way on the ground 
that the matter was not a definite one, 
and at other times that the matter was 
not one of urgent public importance. 
Now, Sir, I submit to you that the only 
matter raised to-day to justify. a Motion 
of this kind is the question of the exer- 
cise of the clemency of the Crown in an 
individual case, as between two years’ 
imprisonment which the Crown thinks 
enough, and 3} years to which he was 
sentenced by the Judge. 


to ask whether the Motion in its original 
terms declares such a matter of urgent 
public importance—I submit that it is 
wholly indefinite—as to justify the hon. 
Member in interrupting the ordinary 
course of business. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man admits that it is in my discretion to 
permit or refuse a question, but, at the same 
time, he seems rather to impose upon me 


a particular course. I am not complain- | 


ing of that. If I held that the question 
was wanting either in definiteness or 
public importance, I should have taken 
the extreme course which, as the hon. 
Gentleman says, I have taken on other 
oceasions. But I do not think that in 
this case I can do otherwise than leave 
it to the judgment of the House whether 
the matter is really of sufficient urgency 
and importance to justify a Motion for 
Adjournment. The hon. and learned 
Member proposes to move the Adjourn- 
ment for the purpose of calling attention 
to a definite matter of urgent pubile 
importance, namely— 

“The release, by the Executive Government 
in Ireland, of John Foley, a convict, sentenced 
to seven years’ penal servitude under the 
* Explosives Act, 1883.’ " 

Mr. SEXTON: He did not read 
that. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegall, 8.) : 
Foley’s name was never mentioned. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, Order! The 
hon. Gentleman has aitered the Motion 
which he read, as it is competent for him 
to do. The Honse will recollect that the 
late Mr. Parnell did the same thing. 

*The pleasure of the House not having 


been signified, Mr. SPEAKER called on | 


those Members who supported the Motion 
to rise in their places, and not less 


Mr. Sexton. 


{COMMONS} 


If that be not | 
the ground of the Motion, I should like | 
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than 40 Members having accordingly 
risen :-— 

Mr. BARTON said if any apology 
were necessary for the Motion he was 
about to make it would be furnished by 
a reference to the conversation which 
took place across the Table a few minutes 
ago. Many Members believed that there 
was a desire on the part of the Govern- 
ment to escape from criticism on these 
urgent Irish questions, and this belief 
had been confirmed by the promptitude 
with which the chalienge given by the 
Prime Minister had been accepted by the 
Leader of the Opposition. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N,) 
rising to Order, asked whether the hon, 
‘Gentleman was entitled to discuss the 
_question—whether time for the discussion 
of a Vote of Censure should have been 
granted by the Government ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has obtained leave to 
move the Adjournment of the House on 
the understanding that he confines him- 
self strictly to the question. 

Mr. BARTON said the release of 
John Foley had been admitted by the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Chief Secre- 
‘tary, to be exceptional, He (Mr. 
' Barton) ventured to say that it was 
almost unprecedented. He would not say 
|it was quite unprecedented, because the 
| Government themselves had supplied a 
precedent in the release of the Gweedore 
' prisoners. [Loud Cries of “ Order!” 
from the Nationalist Members. ] 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
rising to Order, asked Mr. Speaker 
' whether free discussion was not one of 
the principles of Parliament ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I hope that hon. 
Members on both sides of the House will 
leave it to me to see that the Rules are 
not broken. Of course it is allowable to 
make allusions, but the hon. Gentleman, 
as I have already said, must keep him- 

' self strictly to the terms of his Notice. 

Mr. BARTON went on to say that ex- 
cept for the precedents created by the 
Governmeut themselves, there were, he 
believed, no precedents whatever for the 
proceedings which were the subject of 
‘his Motion. The right hon. Gentleman, 
| the Chief Secretary for Ireland, had 
accepted the humane reasons given by 
the Judge for the conclusion at which he 
‘had arrived, but had objected to the 
‘advice and the decision of the Judge. 
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The decision of the Government was a ! 
political decision. This was uot the 
first time, however, that the Executive 
Government had tried to shelter 
themselves behind the ermine of the 
Judge. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said the prisoner had hitherto conducted | 
himself well in prison, and if his good 
conduct had continued, he would have 
been entitled to have his sentence 
shortened. Surely such a reason had 
never before been given for the release 
of a prisoner. The right hon. Gentle- 
man in giving that reason, had assumed 
that the prisoner's good conduct would 
be continued for two years. What 
were the circumstances of the case ? 
He (Mr. Barton) had obtained them 
from a report published in The Cork 
Daily Herald, which was the news- 
paper of the Majority of the Irish 
Nationalist Members. The prosecution 
was conducted in the first instance by 
Mr. Wright, one of the most distin- 
guished members of the Irish Bar, and 
the prisoner was defended by Mr. 
Redmond Barry, one of the ablest 
members at the Bar. The Judge who 
tried the case, Chief Justice O’Brien, 
most fairly reminded the jury, in sum- 
ming up the case, that they ought to 
put aside every consideration in regard 
to the serious state of affairs that pre- 
vailed in Tipperary, and the prejudice 
that the state of affairs might arouse in 
their minds, and to remember that the 
only question for them to consider was 
the guilt or innocence of the prisoner. 
There could not, therefore, be any sug- 
gestionaguinst the fair conduct of the trial, 
and this was further confirmed by the 
fact that the prisoner did not use all the | 
challenges of the jury which he had at 
his disposal. He had 20, but used only 
17. What better indication could there | 
be that the prisoner was satisfied with 
the jury, when he did not avail himself of 
his full right of chalienge. He did not | 
think there could be any question of the | 
guilt of the prisoner, though it had 
sometimes happened when such matters 
were discussed in the House that some 
hon. Member had raised doubts on the | 
point, simply, he ventured to think, in 
order te draw away attention from the 
true nature of the case. Moreover, the 
nature of the defence was rather an 
appeal to the jury on account of the | 
youth of the prisoner than a really | 
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serious contest as to his guilt. The 
jury took only a quarter of an hour to 
come to a conclusion, and the Judge, in 


of the House. 


| passing sentence said, that no man could 


doubt the guilt of the prisoner. Now, 
as to the nature of the offence with 
which the prisoner was charged. He 
was indicted under the Explosives Act, 
1883,—a Statute of which the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was the 
parent—for having an explosive in his 
possession. The evidence of the police, 
who had been long watching him, 
showed that the prisoner had been for 
months in the neighbourhood, that he 
attended every market there, and that 
during this time he took a very active part 
in the work of boycotting. He was 
described by the police as a member of 
the Vigilance Committee in Tipperary, 
and was seen frequently in the company 
of two men, one of whom afterwards 
pleaded guilty to a charge of printing 
and publishing a boycotting notice of a 
a serious kind, and the other was con- 
victed of a similar offence connected 
with boycotting in Tipperary. On the 
day of his arrest the prisoner was 
watching a boycotted shop, and when 


asked to explain his conduct he could 


not do He was accordingly 
arrested by Sergeant Stacy on the 
charge of boycotting, and taken on 
the way to the police barracks. 
Fortunately in the interest of Justice 
they were followed by another constable 
at some distance. The first thing the 
prisoner was observed to do by the 
constable behind was to take from his 
pocket a large number of papers which 
he threw upon the ground. He then 
took a dark substance from his pocket 


sO. 


and threw it on the ground when it made 


a loud noise. The constable at once ran 
up and shouted to Sergeant Stacey to 


stop, and they both examined the object 


to see what it was. While they were 
doing so the prisoner, in a derisive way 
said, “I'll give you a match,” showing 
how completely and absolutely he was 
aware of the nature of the object, and 
how little he was ashamed of his guilt. 
The explosive consisted of a pipe made 
of lead and loaded with gunpowder, It 


might be said that this after all was not 


a very serious form of explosive, and he 


‘admitted that it was of rude charater, 
‘and that it lacked the artistic finish of 


the dynamite machine constructed in 
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America on modern principles. 


{COMMONS} 
But it | Tipperary has anything to do with the 


of the House. 20 


was proved at the trial that it was by | | question of the reduetion of the seutence 
means of such explosives that the various | on Foley to two years’ imprisonment ? 
explosions in ‘Tipperary had been com- | 


mitted. The constables swore that one 
man was laid up for three weeks through 
injuries caused to him by such an ex- 
plosive; that a servant of Mr. Smith- 
Barry was injured by another such 
explosive and laid up for six weeks, 
and that Mr. Smith-Barry’s rent-office 
was nearly burnt down by another such 
explosive. 

Mr. DIAMOND (Monaghan, N.): 
This has nothing to do with Foley’s 
guilt. 

Mr. DUN 


might be so, but it 


‘BAR BARTON said that 


would have very 


much to do with the explanation which | 


he asked from the Chief 
Why were those explosives used * 
When boycotting failed to do its pur- 
pose, the explosive was resorted to as 
the ultimate form of pressure. It was 
proved, for instance, in the case of a 


Secretary. | 
'merey in the 


man named Duggan, that after he had | 


courageously resisted boycotting for a 
long time, and this form of pressure had 


‘gation of that part of the 


failed, an explosive was thrown into his | 


shop, and the man joined the Plan of 
Campaign the following day. 
incident explained the object of the 
explosions ; aud, if anyone desired to 
miminise their seriousness he 


reply, that it had often been said in 


That | 


would | 


extenuation of the dynamite outrages in | 


London that they were more 


‘alculated | 


to injure property than persons ; but in | 
this case injury was actually done to | 
both persons and property, and therefore | 


the outrages, though perpetrated with 
gunpowder and not dynamite, were of 
a serious character. What were the 
reasons why clemency was exercised 

the case ? 
fortunate that the Chief Secretary should 
himself have gone to Tipperary when 
this disorderly state of things existed. 
It was a matter which he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman must now view 
with considerable regret. 
hon. Gentleman, with his full knowl edge 


He thought it was very un- | 


The right. 


| was a matter deserving the attention of 


of the present conditien of Ireland and 
his free knowledge of some of the effeets | 


of the visit, must have 
having made it. 

Mr. T. M. 
Order, Mr. Speaker. I wish to know 
whether the Chief Secretary’s visit to | 


Mr. Dunbar Barton. 


regretted ever | 
_to believe that his observations had, in 


HEALY: I rise to | 


| 


*Mr. SPEAKER did not reply. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON said he 
regretted to say there were persons who 
thought they had grounds for believing 
that the visit of the Chief Secretary to 
Tipperary might have had something to 
do with the mitigation of the sentence 
on the prisoner. And, for his own part, 
he did not think that the view was 
altogether unworthy of belief ; because 
the fact of the right hon. Gentleman 
going there, and, in a manner, identifying 
himself with the conspiracy, must at least 
have rendered his task very difficult, 
when afterwards he had to discharge the 
important duty of advising Her Majesty 
with reference to the prerogative of 
cases of men who were 
mixed up in the lower phases of that 
conspiracy with the chief leaders of 
which he had identified himself. Shortly 
after this time there was held in 
Tipperary a meeting of the local branch 
of the Federation which was the organi- 
Nationalist 
Party which was more closely associated 
with the Party of the Chief Secretary, 
at which the Rev. Mr. Humphreys, who 
was in the chair, referred to the sentence 
on Foley. 

Mr. SEXTON 
Order. I wish to know 


I rise to 


(Kerry N.): 
whether what 
Father Humphreys said has any bearing 
on the condonation of crime by the right 
hon. Gentleman ? 
*Mr. SPEAKER : 


the right hon. Gentleman’s argument. 


We had better hear 


Mr. DUNBAR BARTON said he 
had omitted to explain that if it were 
not for the circumstances that surrounded 
this case he would never have thought 
of rising to call attention to the matter ; 
if this were an ordinary exercise of 
clemency in the ordinary way the busi- 
ness of the House would never have 
been interrupted, but it was in conse- 
quence of the surrounding circumstances 
that led up to it that made them think it 


the House and the country, and he felt 
bound to say the continuous interruptions 
of hon. Gentlemen near him induced him 


the eyes of those hon. Gentlemen, only 
too much bearing on the question, and 
,he would therefore proceed as he had 
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intended. [“Oh.”] He thought hon. ; 
Gentlemen would do well if they did not 
emphasise the serious points of the case | 
by those interruptions. The chairman 


at that meeting, in the course of his 
speech, which was mainly taken up with 
attacks upon two hon. Members, said :— 


“Tf you want further proof of the strength 

of our position, look to the savage sentences 
inflicted upon three young men by ‘ Peter the 
Packer.’ ” 
Of the Judge he would only say the 
reason why he had ineurred the anger 
and brought down upon himself the 
abuse of hon. Members near him was 
that in a difficult moment in the history 
of his country he faithfully discharged 
his duty. And as he had previously 
pointed out, it was directly relevant to 
this charge because “ Peter the Packer ” 
was the name used by a supporter of 
Her Majesty’s Government in connection 
with these trials. As he had pointed 
out, before the very same course was 
pursued in regard to juries by Mr. 
Justice O'Brien and by the Solicitor 
General since the Government had come 
into office. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I rise to Order, 
Sir, What has the subject of jury- 
packing to do with the sentences ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think the hon. 
and learned Gentleman is deviating from 
the point. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON said his 
excuse must be that in defending other 
cases the question of jury packing was 
used by the Government as a reason for 
departing from the general rule. But 
now he would ask what reasons were 
the Government to give for the course 
they had pursued—would they follow 
the reasons which were given in the 
former case of the Gweedore prisoners ? | 
He did not know what the reason would 
be, but he thought the matter called for 
serious explanation. Nobody could deny | 
the seriousness of the offence or the fair- 
ness of the trial. Nobody could say that 
the prisoner was innocent. The right 
hon. Gentleman would therefore have to 
explain his departure from the invariable 
rule in such cases. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : What rule ? 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON: The) 
ordinary rules for exercising the pre- | 
rogative mercy. He was not surprised 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
ask him what they were, as he had 
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shown himself singularly wanting in his 


appreciation of them. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman charges me with de- 
parting from rules. I want to know 
what rules he charges me with departing 
from ? 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON said the 
right hon. Gentleman was departing 
from the practice which he believed had 
always been followed in these cases, of 
exercising the prerogative of mercy on 
the advice of the Judge upon principles 
for, as he 
believed, political and Party reasons. 
He would not further pursue the subject 
which called for explanation from the 
right hon. Gentleman, and he ventured 
to think the right kon. Gentleman would 
find it difficult to prove that he had not 
used the law in Ireland in the manner 
suggested. He was not at liberty in 
discussing this Motion to refer to the 
way in which the right hon. Gentleman 
had relaxed some of the rules; but in 
this case he did suggest that the right 
hon. Gentleman had seriously injured 
the character of the administration of the 
law in Ireland and in the country at large. 
Had the right hon. Gentleman in this 
case gone to the Lord Chancellor of 
Great Britain for advice, or to the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland? From whom 
had he obtained the advice upon which 
he acted? The right hon. Gentleman 
had certainly not followed the advice of 
the learned Judge who presided at the 
trial. [Jnterruption, and cries of 
* Order !” 

Mr. ARNOLD FORSTER (Belfast, 


| W.): Irise to Order, Sir, and ask that 


my hon. and learned Friend be protected 
from the constant and unmannerly inter- 
ruptions he has been subjected to. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I have not heard 
any observations that were improper. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON said this 
case merely illustrated how the right 
hon, Gentleman had used the opinions of 
Judges when it suited him, and departed 
from them when it served some political 
purpose, and in that and other respects 


|he had not merely in the immediate 


present injured the cause of order in that 
country, but had done what was worse— 
left a permanent stain upon the character 
of the Judicial Bench, and perverted, for 
Party purposes, the prerogative of 
mercy, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 


(Mr. Dunbar Barton.) 
Mr. ARNOLD FORSTER, on 


point of Order, said the observations to 


Adjournment 


{COMMONS} 


! 
| 
| 


| 


a nine mouths’ imprisonment or not. 


which he had referred had not been, and | 


were not intended to be, brought to the 


attention of the Speaker; but he had | 


heard them, and it was impossible for 
hon. Members to do their duty properly 
when subjected to remarks made for 
the purpose and object of interrupt- 
ing Members in the course of their 
speeches. When he rose 
the Speaker told him that he was not 


aware of the interruptions to which | 


reference had been made. The 
Member and his friend near him, how- 


ever, were aware of them, and it was | 


for hon. | Site “ 
/ease they are now feigning to discuss; 


difficult, if not impossible, 
Members belonging to the minority of 
the Irish Representatives to address the 
House properly if they were to be sub- 
jected to constant interruptions of the 
character he referred to. 

Mr. DIAMOND: After the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s last remark, I said, 
“ Fancy an hon. Member who has made 
an untrue statement about the Chief 


Secretary, and declining to apologise | 


for it, speaking in this way.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Of course inter- 
ruptions do not always reach my ear, 
but I trust that hon. Members will 
abstain from interruptions, and allow the 
Debate to be continued. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne): I really do not think I need 
detain the House for more than two 
or three minutes in answering the case 
the hon, and learned Member attempted 
to make. In my ten years’ experience 
in this House I have seen a good many 
Motions for Adjournment moved, but 
I have never heard such Motions moved, 
without offence to the hon. and learned 


hon. | of the House, and which marked the pro- 


_powder in my pocket ? 
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the business of the House in order to 
put before the House, which was whether 
this man ought to have had one year and 
That 
is the whoie question, and when the 
hon. and learned Member begs the 
House to excuse him for his irrelevance, 
I think that the House knew very 
well why his speech was _ irrelevant. 
It was because he had nothing what- 
ever to say in support of his case—that 
he talked of the surrounding circum- 
stances of his Motion. We knew very 


| well what the surrounding circumstances 
to Order | 


of his Motion are. They have the same 
surrounding circumstances that attended 
a previous Motion for the adjournment 


ceedings of hon. Gentlemen opposite on 
matters far more important than the 


the surrounding circumstances are the fear 
lest the business of the House should 
progress. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber implied, I do not believe that he 
could really have meant it, that my 
action and advice that I gave to the 
Lord Lieutenant in this case was in 


some way connected with a visit I paid 
to Tipperary—a visit I am very glad of. 


What did the hon. Gentleman mean 
by that; did he suppose I went te 
Tipperary with a gas-pipe and gun- 
If not, what 


did he mean ? Did he suppose I should 


_sit down and judge a case of this kind, 


Gentleman, upon such a beggarly ground, | 


The hon. Gentleman has not gone for a 
moment into the merits of the only 
matter before the House, viz., the 
decision of the Irish Government. He 
has travelled over an enormous number 
of questions, but into the merits of the 
Motion he has not attempted to go. 
He laboured through a long account of 
what happened at Tipperary, but that 
has not the least to do with the par- 
ticular question which he interrupted 


Mr, Dunbar Barton. 


serious as it is, with a view only of 
obtaining some political or Party ad- 
vantage? What political or Party 
object could be gained by taking this 
man out 18 months earlier than other- 
wise would be the case? The hon, 
and learned Gentleman said his Motion 
was justified by the fact that my 
conduct was unprecedented. In what 
sense unprecedented 7 Does he mean 
there is no precedent for the Execu- 
tive Government advising the Lord 
Lieutenant in Ireland, that there 
no precedent for the Chief Secretary 
advising the Lord Lieutenant to miti- 
gate a sentence ? If so, a more absurd 
proposition could not be made. I should 
like to bring a figure before him. The 
late Government were in Office six 


Is 


‘years; in those six years there were 


170 prisoners released on early licence 
and 31 prisoners absolutely discharged— 
that is at the rate of 33 a year. We 
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have been in Office seven months, and , 


13 convicts only have had their sentences 
mitigated ; therefore if we proceed at 
the same unprecedented rate our figures 
at the end of the year will be 26, or 
a third nearly less than the figures of 
his own Government. What can he 
mean then by the word “ unprecedented.” 
The hon. Gentleman showed how little 
fit he was to make a Motion of this 
kind, and how entirely ignorant he is 
both of the principle and the practice 
of the exercise of the clemency of the 
Crown. He said this clemency was 
due to the action of the Executive, not 
of the Judge. That is the very object 
of the prerogative of mercy; it is the 
very function of the Executive Govern- 
ment, in order that you should have 
an independent judgment outside the 
opinion of the Judge. I am next to 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who was Home 
Secretary for six years, and I am next 
to another Home Secretary, and I appeal 
to both whether it is not constantly 
done to ignore the Report of the Judge. 
I appeal to both and to the right hon, 
Gentleman opposite, though he has 
fewer cases of clemency than my right 
hon. Friends. But it is perfectly clear, 
there is not a shadow of doubt about it, 
that the very object of an Executive 
officer advising the Lord Licutenant of 
the Crown, the very object is to take 
into account temporary circumstances of 
all kinds. The power of the Secretary 
of State and the power of the Chief 
Seeretary in advising that clemency should 
be exercised, is a discretionary power 
bound by no rules except justice, common 
sense, and policy. [Opposition Cheers. 
Gentlemen opposite seem to think that 
policy can mean nothing but a petty and 
low-minded policy. I allude to a policy 
in its highest sense. I mean all the 
objects for which Governments exist ; 
that is what I call policy, and the Chief 
Secretary, or the Home Secretary advising 
the Crown, are bound by no rules but 
those ascribed to him by justice, by 
common sense, of policy and mercy. I 
repeat now what I said over the Gwee- 
dore prisoners, clemency is one of the 
ends of good government, and if one 
thing more than another has alienated the 
feelings of the Irish people from the 
administration of the law, it has been 
what I will not hesitate to say are the 
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barbarous sentences that have been 
inflicted upon persons in Lreland during 
the last 90 years, and which have not 
been tempered, unfortunately, by mercy. 
The object of the use of this prerogative 
of the Crown is that the Executive 
Government should take into account the 
considerations which the Judge might 
fairly exclude. Now in this case the 
dominating cousideration, in my mind, of 
the three reasons given by the learned 
Judge for partial mitigation of the 
sentence, was the fact that complete 
peace and tranquility reigned in Tip- 
perary. I can quite imagine that in cir- 
cumstances of great turbulence and alarm 
a Judge might think it his duty to pass 
a severe sentence, and if the hon. 
Member will refer to the proceedings of 
this very day he would see there were 
three cases iu which the prisoners were 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. 
With the sentence of seven years on this 
man Foley the House is already familiar, 
but to show the sense of danger and 
alarm which the Judge had in his mind 

and as to whom I am offering no 
criticism—on that day he sentenced one 
man, for posting a boycotting notice, to 
18 months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour, and another man to 12 months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour for 
another offence. It is not my object to 
discuss those sentences, or to say that 
they were not justified, but I am saying 
these severe sentences were only justified, 
and it was plain from the Judge's 
Report that they could only be justified, 
on the ground of the greatly perturbed 
condition of Tipperary. That was the 
predominating consideration in his mind 
when he passed the sentence. Now it is 
for the Executive Government to decide 
when, taking everything into their con- 
sideration, the circumstances have ceased 
to require these strong penal measures, 
and in my judgment there was such a 
complete restoration of order in Tip- 
perary, the offence itself, apart from the 
condition of society, was amply 
punished by two years and three mouths 
imprisonment, that I considered that I 
was absolutely justified in regard to 
the circumstances of Tipperary and 
the particular uature of the offence 
in doing as I did. I have not 
said a word to minimise the offence, I 
have lessened none of the circumstances 
the hon, and learned Member (Mr. 


sO 
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Dunbar Barton) dwelt upon, I have 
simply stated to the House the considera- 
tions working on my mind when I decided 
that the Judge’s senterce should, for the 
very reasons given for a partial mitiga- 


tion, be carried somewhat further, and | 
day after day in Tipperary by means of 
' explosives, one house after ancther was 


that the prisoner should be let out after 
completing his two years. I do not 
believe on either side of the House is it 
sincerely felt that one werd’ more of 
explanation, or apology, or defence, is 
required. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
said he did not intend 
“ Divide.”] He hoped at the outset that 
hon. Gentieman below the Gangway 
would not think he was to be silenced by 
interruptions during the few observations 
he had to make. 
follow the right hon. Gentleman into 
many of the matters he had introduced 
with some heat into this important 
question. The right hon. Gentleman 
had, as usual, accused them on that side 


of the House, of want of sincerity in | 
raising this question. That was an | 
accusation to which they were becoming | 


so accustomed that he should think it 
would have very little effect either 
on the House or the country. He 
could conceive no more important 
matter to bring before the House than 
what he conceived to be the prostitution 
of the prerogative of mercy for purposes 
that were suitable to the right hon. 
Gentleman in his present position as 
Chief Secretary for Treland. Upon the 
Debate 6n the Address they were 
anxious to know whether the fact of 
certain other prisoners having been 
released was to be taken as an indication 
of policy on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman, or whether they were to 
assume that the Gweedore cases were to 
be taken simply as isolated cases, and 
that question the right hon. Gentleman 
never answered. This case he felt could 
not be regarded as a purely isolated one, 
and he and his Friends were determined 
to prevent, if possible, the policy of 
amnesty being fed by quietly letting 
prisoners detained for heinous offences 
out one after the other to take their 
places amongst the public, and thereby 
to endanger the security of life and 
property in Ireland. What was the 
difference between the ease of this 


particular prisoner and those about whom | 
“brought into line.” 
' 


the Home Secretary spoke in such elo- 


Mr. J. Morley. 


{COMMONS} 


' quent language, and with the approval of 


[Cries of 


He did not intend to | 
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all parties in the House in the Debate on 
the Address ? It was all very well to 
say that the condition of Tipperary at 


| the time was not to be considered. What 


were the facts? The facts were that 


[*No, no!”] Was not the 


blown up. 


' rent office of the hon. Member for South 


Hunts (Mr. Smith-Barry) blown up ? 
[“No!”] Itwas. [“No!”] Every 
single stick and stone might not have 
been blown up, but a considerable portion 
of the interior of the house was. The 
same thing happened in the case of an 


| unfortunate man of the name of Godfrey, 


who attempted to hold out against the 
intimidation of boycotting to compel 
him to join the Plan of Campaign. 
The same thing happened again in the 
case of a man named Duggan, who 


] 
-attempted to hold out and was brought 
to his knees, or as hon. members from 


Ireland preferred to put it, “ brought 
into line,” by having another explosive 
thrown into his house and having his 
house partly blown up. He wished to 
know when Foley was arrested by the 
police with the machine found upon him, 
was the crime to be considered as a 
heinous crime or not? He would also 
like to know who was to be the judge 
as to what was the proper sentence to be 
inflicted upon the prisoner when con- 
ricted. Would any one say that the 
sentence passed by the learned Judge, 
having regard to the fact that all the 
evidence was proved before him, was 
excessive ? Would any one say that a 
sentence of seven years’ penal servitude 
was excessive in the case of a man 
dealing with such terrible articles of 
death and destruction? He was not 
surprised to hear the right hon. Gentle- 
man talk about barbarous sentences in 
Ireland. [ Hear, hear” !] The right 
hen. Gentleman cheered his observations. 
He had adopted a system, since he 
became Chief Secretary, of trying in 
every way he could to detract from the 
dignity and position of Irish Judges who, 
he ventured to think, performed more 
arduous duties than any other judicial 
officers in any part of the United 
Kingdom, and whose only crime, in the 
eyes of certain hon. Members belew the 
Gangway, was that they had not been 
But what, after 
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all, were now the reasons which the right 
hon. Gentleman had given for the 
exercise of the clemency, of the prero- 
gative of mercy ? He failed to see any. 
The right hon. Gentleman no doubt said 
that Tipperary was now in a peaceful 
condition. Was that to be a reason why 
five years out of seven were to be taken | 
off the sentence inflicted by the Judge | 
who tried the case, after careful investi- 
gation before a jury ? If this was to 
be taken into consideration he should | 
like to know what ground the right hon. | 
Gentleman, the Home Secretary (Mr. | 
Asquith) had for keeping Daly and the | 
other prisoners in prison. The argu- 
ments put forward about the peace of 
the district, and the general matters the | 
right hon. Gentleman had referred to, | 
were matters that could be put forward | 
in relation to every serious crime and | 
would enable every prisoner convicted of | 
crime to released a short 
time afterwards. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said he was bound 
except justice, common sense, merey and 
policy. Yes, but these were general | 
terms applicabie to every case, and he | 
wanted to know what was the justice— 
which was the very thing the right hon. 
Gentleman had not explained—what was 
the common sense, and what was the 
poliev ? ‘The right) hon, Gentlemen 
asked what reasons could he have for 
releasing this man, save and exeept in 
the exercise of the judicial functions 
which he took upon himself. He had 
just the same reasons he had for 
releasing the Gweedore —prisoners— 
namely, that his policy was in pursuance 
of the * plan of campaign ” of which he 
and again availed himself 
while in Opposition, to excite the people 
of the country and bring himself into 
power. When the right hon, Gentleman 
said they had only exercised that pre- 
rogative in 13 cases since they came into 
power, against the much larger | 
numbers during the regime of the late 
Government, it was a very curious fact 
that both eases they had challenged— 
and the right hon. Gentleman had been | 
unable to give any substantial reason for | 
the exercise of the prerogative of merey— | 
were connected with that organisation, 
the Plan of Campaign, which was started 
wholly and carried on by hon. Members 
below the gangway who were now the | 
allies of the right hon. Gentleman. The | 
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right hon. Gentleman had given no 
reason for his conduct in this case, and 
certainly it was difficult to say this was 
not a matter that should be brought 
before the House and fully discussed ; 
unless that were done they would be 
giving to the right hon. Gentleman as 
an Executive officer in Ireland a power 
the House had never conceded to him, 
and which Unionist Members from 
Ireland would do their best to have 
withheld from him. The attempted 
explanation here was no explanation at 
all, and so far as he (Mr. Carson) was 
concerned, he should certainly press 
upon his hon, and learned Friend the 
advisability of taking the sense of the 

House, by a Division on this question, 
as to whether the prerogative of mercy 
was to be exercised in cases where the 
commission of outrageous crimes tended 
entirely to the of the 
Government. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE 
rok THE HOME DEPARTMENT 
(Mr. Aseuirn, Fife, FE.) : Iam glad to 
hear the coneluding observation of the 
right hon. Gentleman that he intends to 
take the judgment of the House on this 
question, and I trust he will allow us to 
take the judgment without further 
delay. I cannot help thinking that the 
House wiil consider that this * definite 
matter of urgent public importance” has 
been sufficiently threshed out. The hon. 
Gentleman resents the imputation, most 
properly made by my right hon. Friend, 
upon the sincerity of this proceeding, 
but it curious to with what 
opportuneness these Motions for Adjourn- 
ment of the House follow the outward 
and visible of dissatisfaetion 
with the vigour and vigilance of the 
Opposition by their own 
What did I read in their 
organ only this morning 7 
newspaper says— 


advancement 


note 


Is 


eV idenee 


supporters, 
own leading 
The Standard 


“The Opposition are getting a little lax fa 
their watchfulness. They scored a distinct 
success in compelling the postponement of the 
Bill, but 
since then they have permitte! Ministers to 
recover much lost ground. They have been 
resting on their laurels too soon, and, in view 
of the tactics of the Governmeiut, it is time 
they bestirred themselves again.” 
and in another organ of equal respect- 
find the 
statement 

“Tt is not improbable that Mr. Carson” 


2N 
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the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
whose exuberant zeal for the mainten- 
ance unimpaired of the prerogative of 
mercy we have been listening just now— 
“will precede the motion for the Second 
Reading of the Registration Bill to-day with an 
important Irish discussion.” 

Well, Sir, I ask the House, is it really 
worth while to waste any more time over 
this when, from the best possible quarter, 
we know the reason for this Motion ? 
So far as the merits are concerned, I 
will content myself with expressing my 
opinion in two or three sentences. I say 
& Minister is not bound to give any 
reason for the exercise of the clemency 
of the Crown; that is a duty of a most 
confidential and most solemn character, 
which he is bound to discharge upon his 
conscience, which, from the very nature of 
the case, it is in many instances impos- 
sible for him consistently with the public 
interest to explain publicly to this 
House and the country. My right hon. 
Friend is perfectly entitled to say, “I 
acted in this case as I have always 
acted, and,” as every Member knows 
perfectly well, “from nothing but con- 
scientious motives in the discharge of 
my duties.” If you are not satisfied 
with the manner in which the clemency 
of the Crown is exercised, the consti- 
tutional way of questioning it is not to 
try and drag out of the Minister 
the reasons that influenced his judg- 
ment,’ but to come down here and | 
move a Vote of Censure upon him. If | 


Adjournment 
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the hon. Gentleman is prepared to do | 


that, I have no doubt the Leader of | 
the House will be very glad to give 
him a day on some fitting occasion, I 
will only make one other observation, and 
I do so because it 
incumbent upon us te place on record. | 
It has been suggested by the hon. 
Jearned Gentleman who moved 
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other hon. Member will inform the 
House what rules he referred to. As 
my right hon. Friend has pointed out, 
in 99 out of every 100 cases in which 
the Minister has to exercise the pre- 
rogative of the Crown, he is compelled, 
if not to differ from the Judge, at any 
rate to introduce into the consideration 
of the case reasons, it may be of 
policy, it may be of humanity, reasons 
that are necessarily excluded from the 
narrow and restricted scope of a 
purely judicial investigation. For my 
part, I, and everyone who has held 
the office I hold, have to differ every 
day from the opinions given by Judges, 
But still the question for the House to 
consider in this case is this: Has the 
prerogative in this particular case been 
exercised in such a way as is incon- 
sistent with a right-minded, conscien- 
tious, and fair discharge of a responsible 
duty ? The hon. and learned Gentle- 
mau has deliberately charged my right 
hon. Friend with prostituting the cle- 
mency of the Crown for party and 
for political purposes. I think we are 
entitled, in the interests of the decency 
of debate, and of the settled usages and 
traditional amenities of Parliamentary 
life, to demand that imputations of that 
kind should not be freely and recklessly 
hurled across the Table without one 
shadow or tittle of foundation, but simply 
for the purpose of the prolongation for 
_a few moments longer of a Debate 
| initiated under the circumstances I have 
mentioned. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Padding- 
| ton, S.): Mr. Speaker, the right hon. 


Gentleman who has just sat down does 


is one that it is | 





not appear to me to have taken the best 
course to bring this discussion to a close. 
| I cannot myself conceive language more 
| calculated to inflame, or more calculated 


this | to prolong the discussion and to provoke 


Motion that in some way or other it | heated speeches in answer, or language 


is the duty of the Minister responsible 
for the exercise of the prerogative of 
mercy to be bound by the opinion of | 
the Judge. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON: 
laid down that proposition. 
*Mr. ASQUITH: Then what were 
the rules, the departure from which he 
cast against my right hon, 
not that the opinion of the Judge was | 
always acted upon in the matter? 


[“ No, no! a 
Mr. Asquith. 


I never | 


Friend, if | 


Then perhaps he or some 


more calculated to produce the results 


| which the right hon. Gentleman pretends 


to regret. Sir, he accuses the Opposi- 
| tion, or Members on this Bench, of 
making personal charges against the 
Government, but the right hon, Geutle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
accused the Opposition of being unable 
to understand any political motives 
, except one that is mean, low, and petty. 
, (Hon. Mempers: “No, no!”] Those 
were the words, and if charges of that 
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nature are to be flung across the floor are 
we to sit perfectly silent ? To quote the 
celebrated expression of a French 
romance writer, “ Let the other party 
commence.” Let them refrain from 
violent charges which have no basis in 
truth. I will draw the Home Secre- 
tary’s attention to the fact, and ask him 
to give some explanation of it, that his 
attitude on questions of English justice 
and his attitude on questions of the admin- 
istration of justice in Ireland appears to 
differ widely. If 1 wanted to impute 
motives it would be easy for me to show | 
that Parliamentary considerations which | 
are raised by English votes are not so | 
important as Parliamentary considera- 
tions raised by Irish votes ; and it would 
be difficult for any hon. Member to say 
that for that statement I should not have 
a strong foundation. Now, I do not see 
how it can be argued, with any pro- 
bability of convincing a reasonable mind, 
that there any sense of difference 
between the use of explosives in Ireland 
and the use of explosives in England, 
and that I understand to be entirely the | 
practical position taken up by the right 
hon, Gentleman, Well, Sir, it is a) 
mere question of very refined dialectics 
to draw a distinction between the men | 
convicted of the possession of explosive | 
instrumerts with the view to using them, 
not caring how life and property might 
be destroyed—what the difference 
between those men and the men whom | 
the right hon. Gentleman has under his 
supervision in Portland Gaol? You can- | 
not found any practical argument upon | 
the difference ; 
the very rigid line the right hon. Gentle- 
man adopts with regard to dynamite 
prisoners in England with the very lax | 
wud opportunist line he has taken up | 
with regard to dynamite prisoners in 
Ireland. What did he say in the House | 
of Commons? He said —— 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I ask, Mr. 
Speaker, whether the noble Lord is in | 
Order in referring to a previous Debate 
of this Session ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER intimated that the 
noble Lord was in Order. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: The deserip- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman 
then used, and which I am about to 
quote, will apply to the case with which 
we are dealing. He describes the men 
who made use of dynamite explosives as 
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and you cannot reconcile | 
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men who for months had occupied them- 
selves in devising machines by means of 
which property should be destroyed and 
life would, in all probability, be taken 
without any regard whatever to the 
innocence or guilt, the responsibility or 
absence of responsibility, of those who 
had been the victims of their proceedings. 
The right hon. Gentleman said— 

“TI say these men, in my opinion, are guilty 
of one of the worst and most criminal offences 
against the State.” 


| Now, the right hon. Gentleman used 


stronger language still, which shows the 
irreconcilable inconsistency between the 
attitude of the Home Secretary to-night, 
when, certainly, other considerations come 
in, and his attitude on a former occasion, 
when no such considerations came in. 


|The right hon. Gentleman went on to 


say— 


“So long as I hold the position 1 do.” 


i It is less than a month since ke made 


this statement, and certainly the tenacity 


‘of opinion he displayed has not been 


very long, and he stil! holds the posi- 


| tion— 


“So tong as I hold the position I do; so long 
jas I am ‘responsible for the exercise of the 
prerogative of mercy, there is not one of 
them who shall receive A different treatment 
or whose sentence shall be any sooner inter- 
fered with than that of any other criminal 
now lying in Her Majesty's jails. For my 


| part, and this is the last word I will say to the 


House on the subject, I say it both in reference 
to the past and, if need be, in reference to the 
future, persons who resort to this mode of 
who use terror as their 


| instrument, who proceed in their methods with 


reckless disregard of the life and safety of the 
weak, the innocent and the helpless, are per- 


' sons who have deserved and will receive no 
| consideration or indulgence from any British 


Government.” 


How can it be argued that the Opposi- 
tion are not justified in bringing before 


| Parliament without delay a different 


course of procedure towards a prisoner 
convicted of using dynamite [“ No, no !"] 


/—of the possession of dynamite with a 


view to using it [“ No, no!”]—well, 


| then, an explosive, if you like it better, 


and are to be charged with low, mean, 
and petty motives, and with a desire to 


|obstruct the business of Parliament ? 


Are these the only motives which ani- 

mate a responsible representative of the 

late Irish Government in criticising this 

act of clemency exercised by the Chief 
2N2 
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Secretary? Are we to be absolutely 
debarred from any claim whatever to a 
sense of public duty and responsibility in 
asking that such a matter shall be 
brought under the consideration of 
Parliament without delay ? The Prime 
Minister challenged us to move a Vote 
of Censure. [Mr. W. E. Giapstrone: 
Nothing of the sort.] I have heard 
many challenges to Votes of Censure | 
thrown out in this House, and I state, in | 
spite of the difference of opinion the 
right hon. gentleman has, that I never 
knew a more direct challenge thrown out 
by the Leader of any Party than that 
which emanated from the right hon. 
Gentleman. But, Sir, it is quite possible, 
either after the Easter holidays or before 
them, to raise the question of the Irish 
administration of the Chief Secretary, 
and to discuss it generally and in great 
detail on a Vote of Censure; and that 
would: be nothing new to the right hon. 
Gentleman, because from 1882 to 1885 
the House was continually occupied with 
criticism of Irish administration. — I 
strongly hold the opinion, which I find 
widely shared, that a series of acts of 
what the right hon. Gentleman calls 
clemency, exercised from motives of 
merey, and the 


justice, policy, and 
method in which that clemency has been 
exercised—in the case of the dynamite 
prisoners, in the cases of the rioters at 
Gweedore, and in this case—indicates a 
tendency to go in the direction of a 
general amnesty to all crimes which 
have been committed, and the committal 
of which not only dishonours Great 
Britain, but inflicts an indelible stain on 
the honour of Ireland. What we are 
apprehensive of is this: the right hon, 
Gentleman has indicated rather clearly 
a tendency to act on very large and wide 
and insufficiently-examined — grounds. 
We are about to separate for the Easter 
Recess, and we do not know who will 
have been released when we come back ; 
we do not know how many of these men 
coming under the description of dyna- 
miters may have been again let loose 
upon society. The right hon. Gentle- 
man tells us that Tipperary is peaceful, 
but does he think that he will be taking 
a step calculated to keep the peace by 
letting loose such people ? Why should 
the right hon. Gentleman, by adopting 
the course he has done, run the risk of 
giving the Opposition reasonable grounds | 

' 


Lord R. Churchill, 
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|for thinking that there is to be any 
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further release of these criminals ? [| 
hold with him that sentences should be 


‘reviewed from time to time, but such 


review ought to be exercised with great 
care and with the assent of the Judicial 
Authorities. In my opinion the right 
hon. Gentleman has not exercised that 
care in this instance, and he has ignored 
altogether the opinion of the learned 
Judge who sentenced this man to seven 


pears’ penal servitude. The right hon, 


| Gentleman has shown a determination in 


all these matters to disregard the opinion 


of the Judicial Authorities and to make 


an entirely new departure with regard to 
them. With regard to what has fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman tke 
Home Secretary, all I can say is, by all 
means let the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House give us facilities 
for discussing the course which the 
Government are taking in the matter of 
the government of Ireland, because I do 
not think that the time of the House 
could be more profitably spent than in 
discussing that subject, in view of the 
fact that there has been a terrible relax- 
ation of the safeguards which were 
established during the last. six years for 
life and property in Ireland during the 
few months that the present Govern- 
ment have held office. I do not 
think that the action of Her Majesty's 
Government is calculated to bring about 
tranquillity and permanent peace in that 
country, and I deny that it is consistent 
with either justice, common sense, or 
good policy. I think that the hon, and 
learned Gentleman was perfectly justified 
in bringing this subject before the House 
as a matter of urgent publie importance, 
and I think that we were fully justified 
in supporting him in taking that course. 
We shall not be deterred from doing our 
duty in matters of this kind either by 
sarcastic speeches from Ministers or by 
ironical interruptions from hon. Members 
below the Gangway when we think it 
incumbent upon us to bring under the 
notice of Parliament matters whieh, in 
our opinion, may amount to scandalous 
maladministration in the government of 
Ireland. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 222; 
Noes 262.—( Division List, No. 35.) 
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NOTICE OF A VOTE OF CENSURE. | 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 

E.): I beg to give Notice that in con- 

sequence of the challenge thrown out to 

me by the right hon. Gentleman, the 

Prime Minister, I shall to-night put 

down a Resolution on the Paper, to be 

moved by my learned Friend or myself, | 
in the following terms :— 

“ To call attention to recent events in Ire- 
land, and to move that the action of the 
Executive in condoning serious offences, and 
their failure to support and enforce tLe law, are 
calculated to resuscitate the system of terrorism 
and intimidation which formerly prevailed in 
that country, and to bring the administration 
of the law into contempt.” 


REGISTRATION OF ELECTORS AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—(No, 215.) 


SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. FARQUHARSON (Dorset, W.) 
rose to a point of Order. He wished to 
ask the Speaker whether the Bill was 
not improperly drawn, and ought not 
to be therefore withdrawn from the con- 
sideration of the House. The title of 
the Bill read, “to enable to 
be registered for the purposes of Parlia- 
mentary, county, and municipal elee- 
tions.” But the first clause contained 
provisions for reducing the residential 
qualifications of electors, and for abolish- 
ing the rating qualification altogether. 
Sir Erskine May laid down _ this 
rule :— 

“That with all Bills care must be taken that 
they do not contain provisions not authorised 
hy the Order of Leave; that their titles corre- 
spond with the Order of Leave ; and that they 
are prepared pursuant to the Order of Leave 
and in proper form. If it should appear in any 
Bill that these rules have not been observed, 
the House will order it to be withdrawn.” 


persons 


A clause relating to the qualification of 
Members was held to be unauthorised in 
a Bill regulating the expenses of elec- 
tions. That was a case parallel to the 
present. There were many precedents 
for the withdrawal of a Bill improperly 
drawn ; and, judging by the title of the | 
Bill now in question, the House was | 
not led to expect that there were | 
to be extensive alterations in the fran- | 
chise. He submitted that the effect of | 
including questions of an extension of 
franchise in such a Bill might, and | 
probably would, postpone the passage * 


{23 Marcu 1893} 


e ” 
'and county elections, 
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the Bill, which, according to its title, 
ought to be only for a more speedy 
registration of electors. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : I wish also, Mr. Speaker, to call 
your attention to the second clause of 
the Bill. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, Order! The 


question has already been fully raised by 


‘the hon. Member who has just sat down. 


I understand the hon. Member’s point to 
be that, whereas the title of the Bill is 
“to enable people to be registered for 
the purposes of Parliamentary, municipal, 
there is in the 
second sub-section of Clause | a provision 
with the 
the hon. 
provision 


in the sense of doing away 
rating qualification; and 
Member asks whether that 
comes Within the Order of Leave given to 
bring in the Bill. I have considered the 
matter very carefully, and I have referred 
to all the precedents since I have been in 
the Chair. I have come to the conelu- 
sion that all Registration Bills have been 
invariably very loosely drawn. They 
have almost uniformly included some 
enfranchisement clauses; and under 
those circumstances it is very difficult for 
me to say that this Bill would be out of 
Order, as it would be ordinarily, if its 
provisions were not in accordance with 
the title. There was a_ remarkable 
instance in 1877 afforded by a Registra- 
tion of Borough Voters Bill, the title of 
which described it as a Bill to amend the 
law with regard to the registration of 
borough voters in England and Waies. 
That Bill included several conditions 
preceding registration, and it also in- 
cluded clauses relating to the qualifica- 
tion of lodgers which were of the widest 
character, and provided that successive 
occupation of different lodgings should 
have the same effect as continuous 
occupation of the same lodgings. So 
much was this the case that in the course 
of the Debate objection was taken by a 
right hon. Gentleman now in the House 
that the Bill was a Franchise Bill in 
disguise. I have reason to know that 
the point was raised before the then 
Speaker, and was considered by him ; 
and it was held that that Bill was cor- 


rectly described as a Registration Bill, 


though it had clauses with a distinetly 
enfranchising property about them. 
Although I admit the necessity of keep- 
ing within the strict rules of Parliament 
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title of a Bill what the Bill is, and what 


is to be done by it, I am clearly of | 


opinion that, under the circumstances, 
this Bill is in Order and may be pro- 
ceeded with. 

Viscount WOLMER 
W.): On a point of Order, arising 
out of what you have just said, 
Sir, may I ask whether the _ first 
Amendment on the Paper in the 


name of the hon. Member for the Stret- | 


ford Division (Mr. J. W. Maclure) is in 
Order ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I must apply the_ 


same rule to every subject. If the Bill 
is in Order, an Amendment of that kind 
must be in Order. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


{COMMONS} 


tary procedure, and of giving the House | 
and the Committee to understand by the | 


“That the Bill be now read a second | 


time.”"—( Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 
Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.) said, 


in approaching the discussion of the mea- 
sure now before the House, the first ques- 


tion which must have occurred to many | 
hon. Members was why had this Bill been 


pushed forward with such great, if not, 
indeed, with such indecent haste ? 
Government had already introduced 
many important measures to the House, 


more, he imagined, than had ever been | 


introduced in the same time within the 


memory of the oldest Member of the | 


House. He was speaking of measures of 
first class importance, involving, if not a 


vast amount of controversial matter, at | 


any rate, creating as to details, immense 
and very wide difference of opinion. He 
was aware that the Government assumed 


The | 


Office after having contracted an unpre-| 


cedented number of engagements, 


recorded in countless promises given at | 


Neweastle and elsewhere, and perhaps 


they felt themselves bound, even some- | 


times embarrassed, by those promises. 


But did they imagine that promises of | 
legislation were redeemed by the intro- | 


duction of Bills which could not, and which 
they must know could not, pass into law. 


“necessary, but urgent. 


Did not Her Majesty's Ministers them- | 


selves feel, and do not they feel themselves, 


that the multiplying of these Bills fur- | 


nished of itself the greatest, the most insur- 
mountable barrier, to their passing into 
law. But at least one would have 
thought that this great variety of legis- 
lative proposals would have facilitated 


Mr. Speaker, 
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their choice in selecting which should 
have precedence, and if they were sin- 
cere in their desire to have an indus- 
trious as well as a creditable man at 
the head of the Service, one would 
have thought that at least a leven of 


' non-controversial measures might have 
(Edinburgh, 


been admitted to soften the aspirations 
which they must know had been created 
by at least three of the great Govern- 
ment measures now before the House. 
This seemed to him so transparent that 
he is driven to believe this Registration 
Bill was pressed on because Her Majesty's 
Ministers thought some such measure 
was indispensable to secure the passage 
into law of the Home Rule Bill, the 
Welsh Suspensory Bill, and shall he 


‘say the Liquor Bill. If that was their 


belief, he thought they were deceiving 
themselves. He did not know how far 
this Registration Bill would favour the 
prospeets of the Party opposite, but he 
believed the Nation, to whom the 
Government possibly felt an appeal 
must be made before they could pass 
the Home Rule Bill, would be even 
more moved than it was at present, to 
right that ill-fated measure if they sus- 
pect that in order to promote its accept- 
ance an attempt was made, he would 
not say to manipulate, but to annex the 
register for Party purposes. He said 
he was forced to the conclusion he 
had indicated because he could discover 
no other grounds for this extreme ur- 
gency. They were all agreed that the 
Registration Laws required amending, 
so that if only a Registration Bill were 
drawn on reasonable and impartial lines, 
he was sure the Government could rely 
on the co-operation of all parties in the 
House to pass it into law. It might, 
therefore, well have been left till after 
some provision had been made, say with 
the Liquor Bill, or with the Welsh 
Suspensory Bill. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in introducing the Liquor 
Bill, said the measure was not only 
He challenged 
the right hon. Gentleman to act up to 
his declaration. The Petitions presented 
to the House had probably couvinced 
the Government that neither the neces- 


sity nor the urgency of the Bill was 


admitted by the people of this country, 
and they sought to provide by this 
Registration Bill the votes they had 


discovered they would lose by the Liquor 
| 


' 
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At any rate, for the Registration 


If 


they expected shortly an appeal to the | 


people, the Opposition would welcome 


the announcement of such expectation. 


If they did not anticipate that appeal 
in the near future, where was the 
urgency. The people could not vote 
until they gave them an election. 


the Exchequer said the other evening that 
the Government heard a great deal in 
that House of impartiality, but they saw 
very little of it. He threw back this 
reproach to the Treasury Bench and 
said that they saw nothing of impartiality 
in this Registration Bill. Again, the 
right hon. Gentleman, the President of 
the Local Government Board, in intro- 
ducing the present Bill, said, he desired 
to protect the Executive Government 
from the charge of being influenced by 
political motives. Was the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own contribution towards 
that much to be desired end, the visiting 
of the appointment of registrars in the 
County Councils ? Had the two London 
County Councillors elected since 1888— 
had the present London County Council 


shown itself so entirely free from political 
bias as to be qualified to exercise the 


patronage of the appointment 
Registrars, a duty which the right hon. 
Gentleman himself acknowledged should 
be vested in a body possessing as nearly 
as possible the quality of judicial im- 
partiality. But the right hon. Gentle- 


man the President of the Local Govern- | 


ment Board was not the only member of 
the Cabinet who preached and did not 
practice impartiality. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, in 
speaking at Liverpool on 20th January, 
said, 

“ The great metropolis of London has also 
urgent demands to which no Liberal Govern- 
ment can normally be deaf. For the Kingdom 


as a whole—I hope it may long continue as a | 
whole and that the Liberal Government will at | 


least not be deaf to this demand—there are 


certain turns the performance of which has | 


been clearly laid upon us by the Constituencies 
at the last Election.” 

They were not told which were the 
Constituencies, but undoubtedly Stock- 
port, and Huddersfield, and Grimsby, 
were amongst them, and very clearly, by 
certain duties in them, to which the 
Liberal Government might be disinclined 
to be deaf. And then these duties 
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The | 


right hon. Gentleman the Chanecllor of 


of | 


The right hon. | 
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| were explained in the same speech as 
| follows :— 
| “We have to make representative Gentlemen 
'@ reality, but not a sham, by shortening the 
period of qualification.” 
_ So that it appeared this curtailment 
of the period of qualification was in 
reality prompted by the exigencies of a 
Liberal Government, as laid on them by 
certain constituencies, He entirely con- 
curred in the necessity of shortening the 
period of qualification. The present law 
yas unjust, almost oppressive, but in his 
judgment far greater mischief might and 
would ensue from making the period too 
short than too long. As it was, they 
knew many voters did not avail them- 
selves of their right to vote. The House 
might be sure this would not be the case 
with those who possessed the qualifi- 
'eation by an insufficient tenure. It was 
a well-known answer in ethies that a 
‘sin of omission was far more pardonable 
and far less mischevious than a sin of 
commission. And in fixing their period 
of qualification they ought to take care, 
at all hazards, to prevent the fabrication 
of fagot votes, to ensure that those who 
had a voice in the choice of a represen- 
tative should possess by a sufficient, and 
he would add by an abiding interest in 
the locality, a knowledge of, and a con- 
versance with, the requirements of the 
district in which they lived. Could the 
first be obtained by a period of three 
months ? And was not the second 
likely to be frustated by the possible 
removal of the elector the very day 
after the return of the representative 
whose election he had been brought 
in to promote? There were other 
points besides the period of qualifi- 
cation, and the appointment of registrars 
and district registrars which seemed to 
him open to serious objection. But they 
were matters into which it would be, 
perhaps, premature to enter at this stage. 
ile objected to this Bill because it was 
drawn on party lines, because it at- 
tempted to deal in a contentious spirit 
with an important, and a vital organisa- 
tion necessary to the freedom and purity 
of elections, and because he regarded it 
as an ill-advised effort on the part of the 
Government to attempt to force on the 
nation measures which they had already 
introduced into Parliament, but which 
they knew they could not pass into law 
without the artificial and objectionable 
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expedients contained in several of the 
clauses of this Bill. 

Mr. BILLSON (Devon, Barnstaple) 
said he should like to say a few words 
on this subject, because, during the last 
25 years, he had paid a great deal of 
attention to the subject of registration, 
and had seen a great deal of the conduct 
of elections. The hon. Member who 
had just sat down had said that if the 
Bill had not borne a Party complexion 
it would have been supported on the 
other side of the House. Well, judging 
from the reception the Measure had 
received on the Ministerial side, he (Mr. 
Billson) thought the Measure might 
fairly be considered as of a nou-party 
character. The Bill affected the country 
as a whole. It was one of the first 
duties of Parliament to see that the 
whole of the electors were fairly placed 
upen the register, so that when the 
House was constituted it would be found 
to properly reflect the opinion of the 
constituences. This had not been the 
vase hitherto, and he therefore thought 
the Government were amply justified in 
treating the matter as one of urgency, 
and in seizing the earliest opportunity 
for bringing forward a Bill of this kind. 
He had heard considerable doubt ex- 
pressed as to whether the Lodger Clause 
in the Bill was a reasonable and wise 
one. It had been that if they 
allowed the lodgers to register and remain 
on the register without requiring them 
to prove their claim, they would have 
the register stuffed full of fagot votes. 
It was said the squire, and the parson, 
and the rich farmer, would endeavour to 
manufacture those votes. In his opinion, 
however, the Bill might be improved by 
requiring that, in the first instance, a 
lodger should have to prove his claim. 
It might he said that the present occupy- 
ing householder was not obliged to prove 
his claim, but the occupying householder 
was better known to the community 
around him, and was, in a sense, a public 
man, whilst the lodger hid behind the 
householder. He thought it was not 
unreasonable that the lodger should be 
called upon to clearly make out his 
claim, but when he had once done that 
there was no reason why in succeeding 
years he should be called upon to go 
through the same process. If they were 


said 


told that the result of the Bill would be | 


to admit to the register a number of men | long way off from the place where the 


Mr. B. L. Cohen. 


{COMMONS} 


| register. 


‘Bill. 
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who otherwise would not get on, he 
would say he was in favour of every 
capable person above the age of 21 years 
who lived in a house being on the 
He was not going to complain 
of the Bill, because it might enfranchise 
a number of voters who would vote 
against his Party. What they wanted 
to do was to get as many persons on the 
register as possible, and leave the issue 
as to which side they would vote for to 
settle itself. Lord Salisbury had raised 
a curious bogey to the effect that if they 
had a three months’ qualification they 
would have many cases of personation, 
His long experience as election agent 
showed him there were very few cases 
of personation, and he had noticed that 
it did not occur with persons who had 
just come to reside in the distriet, but in 
respect of persons who had left a con- 
stituency in which the register was old, 
and who were only dimly remembered 
in the places they had left. It was on 
the fag end of an old register rather than 
the commencement of a new register that 
personation occurred, Somebody talked 
about people not getting enough interest 
in a place in which he had resided for 
only three mouths, but, under the new 


system of registering, a voter would have 
least nine months in the con- 
stituency, and might be 15 months before 


to be at 


he could get a vote. With regard to 
the appointment of Registrars by County 
Councils, no doubt there were County 
Councils and County Councils, but he 
did not see how the Government could 
doubt a great institution of this kind, 
The County Councils were formed with 
the consent of all parties in the House, 
and if they were to go in a County 
Division or into a borough to a body 
representing public opinion—if — they 
wished to select wisely and fairly a body 
to be entrusted with the discharge of 
this important duty—they would not go 
behind the County Council. He was 
not insensible of the fact that sometimes 
these bodies were governed by political 
motives, but their business was trans- 
acted in the light of day, and he had no 
doubt their appointments would be fair 
and judicious. There was one improve- 
ment he should like to see made in this 
He would like the appointments 
to be somewhat more localised, for there 
were County Divisions which were a 
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Council met. This localisation could be 
secured by leaving the appointment to 
the County Councillors in each Division. 
In this way they would get publicity 
and an immediate opportunity of finding 
out who were the best men. On the 
whole, he cordially approved the Bill. 
In Committee it might be in some re- 
spects altered, but it was deserving the 
support of all who desired that the nation 
should be represented by those who ap- 
peared on the electoral, 

Mr. R. G.C. MOWBRAY (Lanca- 
shire, Prestwich) : If the Bill before them 
had only borne out the speech m which 
the right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board introduced 
it, there would have very little 
opposition to it from that side of the 
House. What opposition there would 
be extended to it would result from the 
fact that the right hon. Gentleman had 
drawn this Bil! with a considerable 
amount of looseness, and had mixed up 
the questions of franchise and registra- 
tion. He did not wish himself to oppose 
the Bill generally, and, therefore, he 
guarded himself by these remarks. 
There were several points to which he 
thought they might take exception. He 
did not now wish to Jabour the point 
with regard to the three mouths’ qualifi- 
cation, though he thought the hon. 
Member opposite, who said that it would 
for a man to nine 
months’ in occupation before he could 
secure a vote, Was in error in the state- 
ment. If he would look into the matter 
carefully he would see that a man would 
get the vote after seven months’ occupa- 
tion, for if he was in residence on the 
25th March he would have had three 
months’ occupation by the 24th June, 
and would be enabled to vote by the Ist 
November. The hon. Member opposite 
had not satisfied him that there was no 
danger of personation from the three 
months’ qualification, Whatever might 
be done in the matter of registration, the 
great thing was to keep the register pure, 
or, in other words, care should be taken 
to provide that the people who went to 
the polling booth were the people who 
had votes to record. He was most 
anxious that they should guard against 
the possibility of personation, which was 
not so easy an offence to detect and prove 
as some hon. Members thought. The 
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been 


be necessary be 


personation agent ran such great risks in 
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attempting to arrest any one for persona- 
tion in a polling-booth that the penalties 


| for personation were hardly ever enforced. 
'He must say he hoped that before the 


Debate closed they would have from the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. H. H. Fowler) some assur- 
ance that either the penalties for persona- 
tion would be increased, or that the 
method of preventing the offence would 
be improved, Another point to which 
he wished to allude was the one he had 
had most in his mind when he had said 
that the right hon. Gentleman had mixed 
up franchise and registration, and that 
was the abolition of the payment of rates 
as a qualification. He regretted that the 
right hon. Gentleman had abolished this 
rating qualification, because the fact of a 


name appearing on the rate book as 


occupier was a very valuable protection 


to the register. He admitted that the 
payment of rates and assessed taxes was 
a less valuable test than it used to be, 
but the rating qualification was, in his 
opinion, a perfectly legitimate one, and 
he regretted to see it abolished. It was 
said that by the maintenance of it many 
persons were disfranchised, inasmuch as 
if the rates were not paid by the land- 
lords the tenants’ names were not added 
to the voters’ lists. He admitted that 
this ought not to be the case, but it was 
not a reason why the rating qualification 
should be blamed. He did not think the 
cure lay in the abolition of the rating 
qualification, What was needed was 
that the penalty should fall upon the 
right persons, and that if the landlords 
did not pay the rates they should be 
struck off the lists as voters, and not the 
oceupiers of the houses. They heard a 
great deal in these days about capable 
citizens, but surely there was no greater 
proof of a capable citizen than that he 
was able to discharge the rates and taxes 
imposed upou him, When a man came 
and claimed to be put on the register it 
was not too much to ask that he should 
fulfil the elementary duty of citizenship 
in paying rates and taxes. This was his 
idea of the particular part of the Bill 
which, as he had _ said, dealt rather 
with the franchise than with registration. 
The other points in the Bill seemed to 
him to be matters of detail more to be 
determined when they got into Com- 
mittee. He was glad the Government 
had introduced the Bill, and regretted 
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the late Government had not taken the 
opportunity of dealing with the question 
when they were in office, It was a 
erying shame and scandal that enormous 
sums of money should be paid by candi- 
dates in order to do that which was a 
public duty, and which ought to be done 
by the nation. He should be glad, so 


far as that went, to heartily support the | 
Second Reading of the Bill, though he | 


hoped to see several modifications and 
Amendments introduced when it reached 
the committee stage. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 


N.) was glad to be able to contrast the | 


speech of the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down with that of the hon. 
Member who had preceded him on the 
Opposition side of the House (Mr. 


Cohen). He (Mr. Bolton) could not | 


understand the speech of the hon. 
Member for Islington. He had always 
believed that hon. Gentleman opposite 
were quite as willing as Members on 
the Ministerial side of the House to 
deal in a practical and sensible way 
with the admitted defects of the Re- 
gistration Law. He had had the 
honour of bringing in a Bill last Session 
dealing with some of the matters in the 
present Measure, and on the back of that 
Bill were the names of some of the most 
distinguished Members of the Party 
opposite, as well as Members of the 
Ministerial! side. He had been under the 
impression that the 
registration was in no sense a party 
political matter, but a matter which Con- 


servative Members were as anxious as. 
any one else to see properly settled. | 


When the right hon. Gentleman intro- 
duced this Bill and shadowed its outlines 
he (Mr. Bolton) at once cordially 
accepted it, and he was pleased to say 
that the text of the Measure bore out 
the right hon. Gentleman’s description. 
Tn the main it dealt with the difficulties 
of registration in a satisfactory way, and 
removed many of the evils connected 
with the present registration system. 
With regard to the suggestion that 
lodgers should be required to claim to be 
put on the register, he could only express 
his surprise that the suggestion should 
have come from the Ministerial Benches. 
Why a lodger should be required 
to claim he could not for the life 
of him understand. The only difference 
between the lodger and the tenement 


Mr. R. G. C. Mowbray. 
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‘occupier was that the lodger lived in a 
_ house where the landlord resided on the 
premises, and the other lived in a house 
the landlord of which lived off the pre- 
mises. ‘There was the condition that a 
man could not be a lodger voter unless he 
occupied premises of a certain value, and 
why that mau, who was, if anything, a 
more respectable man than the other, 
judging from the character of the 
dwelling he lived in, should be put to the 
trouble of signing a highly technical 
form and having it witnessed and attested 
and having to go before the Revising 
Barrister he could not understand. The 
circumstances attending the ledger fran- 
chise were sometimes extremely grotesque. 
He happened to know of « case in which 
aman sighed a lodger claim. ‘The claim 
was properly attested and sent in. Some 
one in court raised an objection, and the 
Revising Barrister adjourned the con- 
sideration of the case for the attendance 
of the claimant. This man was engaged 
at an hospital night and day, being 
obliged to get certain necessary work 
done, and he could not attend to support 
his claim. One of the Registration 
Agents in attendance applied to the 
Revising Barrister for an order for the 
attendance of the man, and he was 
ordered to attend. As he could not go 
he wrote a letter, but the Revising 
Barrister considered that that was not 
treating the Court with proper respect, 
and the claim was not only disallowed, but 
the claimant was fined 40s. The claimant 
applied to him (Mr. Bolton) and asked 
what he was to do under the circum- 
stances, but they found that the 
revision being finished, the Court was 
shut, and the man had to pay the 40s, 
He (Mr. Boiton) knew that there was a 
certain amount of anxiety on the part of 
county Liberal Members. They were 
‘afraid that the result of this Bill 
-would be that the sons of the squires 
and the parsons and the farmers 
would get put upon the Register. But 
if these persons were qualified to be on 
the Register let them be put on by all 
means. He had no grudging feeling in 
the matter. As to the suggestion of the 
, hon, Gentleman that the lodger should 
‘in the first instance claim, he assured his 
right hon. Friend on the Front Bench 
that the Bill would be comparatively 
| worthless in London unless they put the 
| lodgers on the same footing with 


| 


| 
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tenement 
from the necessity of making a 
claim. With regard to the provision 
for the repeal of the rating qnalifica- 
tion, he had understood that hon. 
Members opposite quite accepted it. 
They had got beyond the rating qualifi- 
cation nowadays, as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bury (Sir H. 
James) had pointed out when leave was 
given to introduce the Bill. But if 
rating was to be the qualification, why 


was it not the case in regard to the lodger ; 
why was it not required in connection | 


with the tenement occupier personally ; 
but why was it necessary to have rating at 
all associated with the householder class ? 


The lodger got on the Register without | 


any proof as to the payment of rates, 


and the tenement occupier got on, but if | 


the landlord did not pay the rates he was 
disqualified—though that did not often 
happen. Why they wished to retain the 
rating qualification he could not under- 
stand. A clause he should like to see 
omitted was that with reference to 
transfers from one 
another. A person who had been three 
months in a constituency might, 21 days 


after the 25th of December, claim to be | 
‘new body of registration officials. 


transferred from the constituency he had 
left to that he had gone into. This 
would apply to only a limited class. It 
would apply only to the peeple who 
moved between June 24th and Sep- 
tember 29th, and fewer people, probably, 
moved then than in any other quarter. 
Even supposing that the Bill applied to 
its full effect, it would only affect 


one-fourth of the removals during the | 
Why, | 
| place because they had not had the 
‘funds to 


year. What would happen? 
in a constituency where there was a close 
majority, there would be an active 
canvass in the month of December in 
order to find 
recently come into the constituency, and 


if they were of the right colour they | 
would be asked to transfer their votes. | 
the Register, and they were provided with 
the funds to meet the necessary expenses. 
| As to Superintendent Registrars, though 
it might be desirable to have them in 


The rich candidates, therefore, would have 
the advantage. His own constituency, for 
instance, was surrounded by three con- 
stituencies, where there were Conservative 
majorities of between 600 and 1,000, 
People moved backwards and forwards 


from his constituency into these constitu- 
| suggest to the right 


encies, and there would be an active 
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occupiers, and saved them ) 


and 


constituency to 


out the voters who had | 
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there would be an attempt made to 
get such voters to transfer their votes from 
the districts where they were not wanted 
in order to secure a vote in his district, 
where the vote might be of great value. In 
this way constituencies like his own might 
be gerrymandered by rich candidates who 
could afford to spend money on proceed- 
ings of this kind. Another point was 
that where a vote was transferred into a 
constituency in this way there would 
frequently be a voter on the list for the 
house into which the new voter went, 
consequently there would be two votes 
for one house. There would be the man 
who had left the constituency who would 


| be an out-voter; if he was of the right 


colour he would be left on the Register 
by the agents of the wealthy candidate, 
but if he was of the wrong colour every 
effort would be made to strike him off, 
there would be also the new 
voter whose vote was brought in. 
The clause did not enfranchise largely. 
It affected only a limited class, and 
would, as he said, be worked to the dis- 
advantage of candidates who could not 
afford to spend a large amount of money 
on the work of registration. Then, the 
Bill proposed to establish an entirely 
He 
had expressed the opinion more than once 
that he believed, on the whole, the vestry 
clerks and overseers and assistant overseers 
had discharged their duties fairly well. 


The reason they had not put more people 
_on the Register had been twofold—first, 


because hitherto it had not been their 


duty to find out all the people entitled to 


vote, the voter himself having been left 
to claim the franchise, and in the second 


enable them to make the 
necessary inquiries. There was no 
reason why they should not continue 
to fulfil their duties in connection with 
registration in the future, if it was made 
obligatory on them to put all voters on 


the counties, so far as London was con- 
cerned the provision in the Bill should 
be reconsidered and recast. He would 
hon. Gentleman 


canvass to find out what voters had come in charge of the measure that he should 
into his district of a different complex- leave the London boroughs as they were, 


ion to his own politics—more than that, | as electoral units, and that he should 
} 
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make the senior vestry clerks, who were 


frequently professional men, and above | 


suspicion, the registration officers. The 


St. Pancras’ Vestry clerk was a gentle-_ 


man, who some time ago was a Member 
of this House. In Islington there was 
an equally eminent and efficient vestry 


clerk, and throughout London it would | 


be found that the vestry clerks 
of the great parishes were  gentle- 
men who would be able to do the 
work most satisfactorily. By appoint- 
ing them they would get rid of the 
objection which hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
not unreasonably, entertained to leaving 


this patronage in the hands of the | 


London County Council. But whether the 
London County Council, and the County 
Councils throughout England had this 
patronage or not was not of great con- 
sequence. He would suggest that in 
the country the assistant overseers should 
be made registrars for election pur- 
poses, and nothing further would be 
necessary except the appointment of 
the Chief Superintendent Registrars 
to superintend the work. In London 
the senior vestry clerks should be ex 
officio the Superintendent Registrars, and 


they should be able to employ the par- 
ish officers, who had hitherto done the 


work very well. In the country the 
town clerks and the clerks to the County 
Councils might be ex officio the Super- 
intendent Registrars. In this way they 
would get an independent body of men, free 
from anything like partizanship. In order 
to carry out his proposal some alteration 
would be required in the details of the 
Bill. He threw out the suggestion for the 
consideration of the President of the Local 
Government Board. He did not press the 
point. The Bill was so good that he 
(Mr. Bolton) would not take any course 
with regard to it that would embarrass 
the right hon, Gentleman. For 20 years 
he (Mr. Bolton) had had the manage- 
ment of political affairs in a London 
Constituency of over 40,000 electors, 
therefore he was not without experience 
in these matters. He was sorry the 
right hon. Gentleman had not screwed 


his courage up to the point of having | 
a six months’ register, and perhaps it | 


was almost too late to ask him to recast 
the measure in that particular. If he 
could see his way to having two registers 
made up by the proper officials it would 
be more satisfactory. He knew the right 


Mr. T. H. Bolton. 


{COMMONS} 


|hon. Gentleman was anxious to avoid 
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expense to Candidates and Members by 
having several registrations. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would 
not listen to suggestions which had 
been made to have Supplemented Lists 
prepared at intervals of three months, or 
of one month. Apart from the question 
of the rating qualification, which was a 
legitimate question to raise on the Bill, 
there was nothing in the measure of a 
contentious character, and when they 
got into Committee the Bill would 
be amended where necessary, and 
that they would bring out a measure 
which would be thoroughly efficient, and 
put everybody on the Register who was 
entitled to vote. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was wise in adhering to the main 
lines of his Bill, and he would no doubt 
carry through a measure which would be 
creditable to him, and useful to the 
country. 

Mr. R.G.WEBSTER (St. Paneras, E.) 
said he did not deny that this Bill con- 
tained some provisions of a very bene- 
ficial character, provisions which some 
of the hon, Members on the Opposition 
side were quite willing to support, but 
there were other provisions of a very 
objectionable character. In the first 
place, he objected to the title of the 
Bill—* The Registration of Electors 
Bill "—for the reason that there was 
more in the Bill than its title conveyed. 
Looking at the longer title of the Bill, 
he found it described as “A Bill to 
enable persons to be registered for pur- 
poses of Parliamentary, County, and 
Municipal Elections with more speed 
and accuracy.” He would alter that 
into “more speed than accuracy,” con- 
sidering the short residential qualifying 
period. Members of the Conservative 
Party did not object to the Government 
making the franchise more democratic. 
They admitted that as education spread 
more people should be allowed to exer- 
cise the franchise, but they should very 
varefully consider whether those who 


exercised the franchise were really the 


people who were entitled to do 50, 
They did not object to the franchise being 
extended to every one who had any stake, 
however small or however large, in the 
country, but at the same time they thought 


‘it undesirable that it should be in the 


power of an election agent to import 
outsiders into a constituency, and thereby 
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to elect Members who did not repre- 
sent the principles and the feelings of 
that constituency. The first clause of 
the Bill did away altogether with the 
rating qualification. They objected to 
that on the old principle, that repre- 
sentation and taxation should go hand 
in hand; they objected to it because 
they thought that the people who were 
eutitled to elect Members of Parliament 
should have some stake in the con- 
stituency and some interest in seeing that 
the taxes of the country were properly 
spent by Parliament. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite thought it was a great hard- 
ship under the present law that a 
tenement householder should lose 
vote because the landlord did not pay 
the rates and taxes of that tenement. 


He thought a clause might be drafted | 


under which, if the landlord failed to 
pay the rates, the oecupier could have 
the opportunity of paying his share in 
time to prevent his losing the vote. 
He looked upen the qualifying period of 
three months’ residence previous to the 
24th of June, in any year, 
altogether too — short, 
London. He did not know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman who introduced 
the Bill had made inquiries of the great 
changes that occurred in London 
stituencies even under the present regis- 
system. The changes were 
estimated at from 20 to 25 per cent. per 
annum, and in some East End constitu- 
encies, 30 per cent, of the voters at least 
changed every year. Under the system 
proposed in the Bill, the changes would 
amount to about 40 or 50 per cent in the 
year, and it would be difficult to identify 
the persons who turned up at the polling 
booths to exercise the franchise as the 
persons on the voters lists, seeing that a 
voter who resided every three months in 
a constituency before the 24th of June 
and then left, could return and vote in 
any eélection 12 months after the 
following Ist of November. He asked 
the House to consider the qualification 
of a tenement householder. A tenement 
householder might be paying only 1s. 6d. 
a week, and that for the thirteen weeks 
of the qualifying period amounted only 
to £1, so that they would be incurring 
the great danger of putting it into the 
power of election agents to import 200 
or 300 voters into a constituency, where 


as being 


con- 


tration 


the Political Parties were evenly balanced, 
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for three months prior to the 24th of 
June, and carry the constituency for 
their Party at a cost of about £300. 
That was an aspect of the question he 
asked the House to consider carefully. 
With respect to the second clause, so 
far from putting more names on the 
register, it was a retrogressive clause, 
and would prevent people from having a 
qualification -if they left one part of a 
borough and went to reside in another. 
But it allowed persons, who had been 
lodgers, but afterwards became house- 
holders, to remain on the register, and 
to that extent he did not object to the 
clause. He admitted that anybody con- 
versant with the present system of regis- 
tration would be willing to admit that 
the lodger franchise was a_ very 
complicated franchise, and that it gave 
a needless amount of trouble to the 
lodger in claiming his vote. He 
thought it would wise to sim- 
plify the matter, but at the 
same time it was desirable that the 
lodger himself should claim. He believed 
that unless that was done they would 
have at each revision of the lodger list 
a vast number of bogus claims put forward 
by either Political Party. The returns 
of lodgers which the landlords were 
obliged to submit to the registration 
officials were most unreliable. In his 
constituency, in 1891, the landlords 
returned 20 people as qualifying in one 
small street, 13 of whom were knocked 
off as being unqualified. That would 
show that it was desirable that the 
claims for the Vote should be made by 
the lodgers themselves. In America, in 
many States, and certainly in New York, 
every individual before he had a right to 
exercise the franchise had to claim it 
himself. He thought that was a system 
it would be well to adopt in this country. 
There was one important matter he 
thought should be provided for in the 
Bill. It was a common thing in elec- 
tions that not only those who were 
willing and had a right to the Vote came 
to the polling booth, but electors who 
had long since passed away were found 
somewhere or another, and came forward 
to exercise the franchise. They had to 
a great extent laid these ghosts in many 
parts of the country, and especially in 
North London. But deceptions of that 
kind would be prevented if they had a 
longer qualifying period, and if the 
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registrar of births, deaths, and marriages 
was obliged to send every three months 
to the Superintendent Registrar a return 


{COMMONS} 


! 
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the county, and in the towns it was given 
to the real Local Authorities of the town, 


_but in London they could not call the 


of the people who died in each district ; | 


and similarly it should be the duty of the 
vestry clerk, or town clerk, or magis- 
trate’s clerk to send in a return of the 
people who left the district ; that would 
prevent personation to some _ extent. 
He found in Clause 5 a very remarkable 
provision. The clause set forth that the 


County Council the Local Authority. 
London was as large a place as Ireland 
as far as population was concerned, for 
it had a population of 5,000,000. The 
County Council might nominate five or 


| six agents to make these appointments ; 


Superintendent Registrar should correct | 


every misdirection, omission, or technical 
error in the lists brought to his notice, 
and should, in an administrative manner, 
without holding a Court, consider claims 
and objections, whether formal or 
informal. He thought that a bad pro- 
vision. All this should be done in open 
court. The Superintendent Registrar 


two of these gentlemen might be down 
with influenza, and the appointments 
might be made for all London by four 
gentlemen. Speaking for himself and 


| for many of his friends, he would say 


that that was one of the very strongest 
objections of the Bill, and he hoped that 


_in the Committee Stage the appointment 


should not have the power of altering the | 


lists in private. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: He will not) 


have the power of altering the lists. 


Mr. WEBSTER ventured to say that | 
the powers of the Superiutendent Regis-_ 


trar would be much larger than the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to 


' consideration. 


think. | 


Turning to the appointment of Superin- | 


tendent Registrars, he found that the 


proposed mode of appointment was not | 
popular with the Liberal Members who 
represented County constituencies, who 
favouritism 


imagined there might be 
shown, while Liberal Members who 
represented borough constituencies were 
in favour of the appointment as provided 
hy the clause. The only suggestion he 
could make was that it might be possible 
for the right hon. Gentleman (the Presi- 
deut of the Local Government Board) to 
bring in two Bills, one carrying out the 
wishes in this respeet of his county 
supporters, and the other carrying out 
the wishes of his borough supporters, 
But rightly or wrongly—and he thought 
rightly —he believed that all the London 
Conservative Members objected to the 
County Couneil as the body who should 
appoint the Superintendent Registrars in 
London, They believed that the ap- 
poiutments of Superintendent Registrars 
would not be judicial if left to the 
County Council. Why should not these 
a pointments be left to the Judges of the 
land who appointed the Revising Bar- 
risters. In the counties the appointment 
of these Superintendent Registrars was 
given to the real Local Authorities of 


Mr. R. G. Webster. 


of the Registration Superintendent in 
London would be transferred to some- 
body in whom they would have absolute 
trust. 

Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE (Somer- 
set, E.) said that he had for some years 
past endeavoured to push through the 
House a Registration Bill similar in 
many of its provisions to the Bill under 
But he found himself in 
some difficulty in dealing with the pre- 
sent Bill because there were in it two 
distinct portions, of one of which he 
should express in general terms his 
most distinct approval; while in the 


' other he found much that he was bound 


to criticise adversely. The portions of 


the Bill to which he referred were the 


' Reform 


| 


franchise provisions and the registration 
provisions. The Speaker had ruled 
that it was customary to introduce fran- 
chise provisions into Registration Bills, 
but whether it was in order to do so or 
not he contended that it was not incon- 
venient that they should be asked to 
discuss within the provision of a 
measure questions that vitaliy affected 
the franchise of the country—questions 
that were of the largest enfranchising 
character, and at the same time ques- 
tions which they are agreed contained 
improvements of the technical machinery 
for the registration of voters. The very 
first clause of the Bill set out the con- 
ditions under which householders were 
qualified to vote. It was not a mere 
registration machinery. It was an 
amendment of the provisions of the 
Reform Acts of 1867 and 1885. In 
1885 there were two separate Bills—a 
Bill and a_ Registration Bill. 
The Reform Bill was the subject of 
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great Party conflict, and it was only | 
severe | fication—whether twelve months or six 
‘mouths, he did 


into law after a 
The Registration 
hand, was a 
that was adopted with satisfaction 
by both Parties, for it was 
regarded as being of a Party character. 
The franchise provisions of the present 
Bill were of immense importance. 
President of the Local Government 
Board had admitted that the provisions 
of the Bill would enfranchise not less 


carried 
struggle. 
the other 


Bill, on 


measure 


than 700,000 new electors in England | tion were great. 


and Wales, and if the Bill were ex- 
tended to Ireland—as he heard it would 
be extended in Committee—it would be 
impossible to tell how many more 
electors it would put on the lists. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I made no 
such calculation as that 
800,000 additional votes 
created, 
properly qualified householder 
placed upor the register, the number 
would not be more than 700,000 in 
addition. 
effect would be 
the franchise. 


Mr. HOBHOUSE 


would be 


to add the 


said the 
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substantial period of residence for quali- 


care—but three 
insufficient. 


not 


mouths were altogether 


l vy : -_ 
Under such a short residence qualifica- 


The | 


| 


700,000. or | 
| day of the poll. 


What I said was that if every | 
were | 


But I did not admit that the | 
number to | 


effect | 


produced on the mind of the House by | 


the statement made by the right hon. 
gentlemen in answer to a question put 
by the right hon. Member for Bury (Sir 
H. James), was that there were 700,000 
householders disfranchised 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Houses. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE: By the existing 


Registration system—that chief amongst 


‘in 
' the 


never tion they would run great danger of 


having electors actually imported into 
coustituencies where parties were equally 
balanced ; and they would have 
considerable personation, which was 
already common enough in all large 
towns where the difficulties of identifica- 
If the clause were 
passed in that form, further provisions 
would have to add to the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act; and the presiding officer at 
elections would have to be provided with 
a return of the electors who had 
removed from the locality, and the 
electors who had died, up to the very 
He did not think it 
was wise to shorten the period of 
residence to three months. Let them 
have a fair and substantial period of 
residence, and then put on the register 
every bona fide elector with as little 
delay as possible. Then te the 
removal of the rate-paying qualification 
—that again was nota registration matter, 
but an important change of principle 
the matter of the franchise. Let 
House remember that the Bill not 


as 


‘only affected the Parliamentary fran- 


ducted. 


chise but all the franchises on which 
Local Government elections were con- 
There was ancther Bill before 


the House which conferred very large 


| powers of spending rates on the Local 


the causes of their disfranchisement was | 


the length of the qualifying period of 
residence and the payment of rates ; 
and that the effect of the present Bill 
would be to place at any rate the 
greater number of those 700,000 electors 
on the register, He thought the House 
should have a further explanation from 
the right hon. gentlemen on that sub- 
ject. The right hon, gentlemen should 
give them some estimate of the number 
of electors that were likely to be 
placed on the register by this Bill, for 
the House ought not to be asked to 
legislate in the dark on such 
an important matter. They did not 
want to pass under the guise of a 
Registration Bill what was really a 
great meaure of Reform. With regard 
to the proposed period of residence, he 
should say that he was in favour of a 


Government electors of the country, and 
he asked was it wise to couple with 


' this increase in the rate-spending powers 


' tion ?—was 


of the electors provisions exempting the 
electors from the ratepaying qualifica- 
it wise to say to the 
electors, “ You shall, on the one hand, 
have large powers to spend the rates 


your neighbours pay; and, on the other 


‘ 


hand, you shall not be under the 
obligation to pay rates—even though 
you are able to pay—in order to qualify 
yourselves for the vote.” That he 
thought was a most dangerous prin- 
ciple to adopt. It was not a question 
of Party. Indeed, none of these ques- 
tions if properly regarded were questions 
of Party, but were questions for putting 
the Local Government of the country 
ona sound and satisfactory basis, The 
Secretary for Scotland seemed to justify 
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the non-payment of the rates by the 


occupiers on the ground that the rates | 


were paid by the owners. But it was an 
unsound argument. There was a vast 
difference between the owner and the 
oceupier. If the owner did not pay the 
rates, there was property of his that 


might be seized ; but the occupier might | 
be a man of straw, a mere casual visitor | 


to the locality, who might go away 


without having paid rates or rents and | 
yet under the Bill he might come back | 
at elections twelve months after he had | 


left, and swamp, with the aid of his 
fellows, the votes of 
residents. It was, indeed, an extra- 
ordinary thing that the Party ‘who 
objected to the votes of non-residents 
when they belonged to the upper classes, 
when they were qualified by property 
to vote in the locality, should introduce 
legislation which tended to enfranchise 
a large class of non-residents -who had 
no stake, and might never have had a 
stake, in the locality in which they 
exercised the vote. If there was 
any shred left of the old Liberal 
principle that taxation and repre- 
sentation should go hand in hand, let 
the House not pass this non-ratepaying 
clause. He thought they would do 
wisely to stick to the old principle that 
they who voted away the rates should 
pay the rates. He thought the Sueces- 
sive Oceupation Clause very desirable. 
He should be prepared to carry the 
clause further, because he thought great 
hardships were suffered by persons who 
removed, not merely from one part of a 
constituency to another, but from one 
part of a county to another ; but if they 
were going to shorten the qualifying 
period of residence, the clause did not 


appear to him to be so necessary. The 
effect of Clauses 1 and 2 taken together, 
which were the Franchise Clauses, as 
differing from the Registration Clauses 
of the Bill, would be that many casual 
residents, who paid no rates, and who 
shifted from one place to another, would 


be qualified as full citizens. Would it 
not be better, he asked, to at once 
establish universal suffrage? Turning 
to the registration provisions of the Bill, 


he confessed that the Bill was a great | 


improvement on all the Bills dealing 
with the matter which he had _ seen 
introduced into the House. The pro- 
visions dealing with lodgers 


Mr. Hobhouse. 


{COMMONS} 


the bona fide 


were, 
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| however, open to some discussion. It 
was obviously right that the old lodger 
whe was on the register should not be 
obliged to send in a new claim year after 
year; but it was open to doubt whether 
‘it was reasonably possible for the 
registration officer to collect the names 
of all lodgers without the lodgers having 
/made personal claims for the vote. Then, 
as to the Superintendent Registrar, the 
| Bill provided that there should be, as a 
rule, a separate Superintendent Registrar 
for every Parliamentary constituency, 
That would involve the appointment of 
23 Superintendent Registrars in Lanea- 
shire alone. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: A Superin- 
tendent Registrar may act for more than 
one constituency. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE said that anyway 
the Superintendent Registrar would be a 
highly important officer, and if anything 
like the powers proposed by Clause 5 
were given to him, it would be of the 
most importance to appoint men who 
were absolutely above all suspicion of 
partizanship. He did not think the 
Government could have placed the 
appointment of these officers in better 
hands than in the hands of the County 
Councils. But he did not think that the 
County Councils should have power to 
remove these officers without the consent 
of some central authority. He suggested 
that the Superintendent Registrar should 
be placed in the same position as clerks 
of unions appointed by the local bodies 
with the consent of a central department, 
and not removable except with the con- 
sent of the central department. That 
would secure for the Superintendent 
Registrars permanent appointments, and 
would place them above the failings of 
the ordinary temporary official. He also 
thought these superintendents should be 
as far as possible diminished in number, 
Only one, and in large counties, 
not more than two or three, should be 
appointed, for the greater the responsibility 
and the larger the salary, the better the 
chance of obtaining good men for the 
positions. He thought the Government 
must reconsider Clause 5, because under 
it these Superintendent Registrars would 
have power to alter and manipulate the 
voter’s lists in private without any check 
until they came up for revision before 
the Revising Barrister. That was a 
very dangerous power to put into the 
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hands of any officer. Any alteration 
made by the superintendent ought to be 
made in public committee in such a way | 
that it could be checked by the agents | 
of the Political Parties or by any elector. | 
Such a course would prevent a large 
number of appeais, not on points of law, 
but on mere questions of fact, to the 
Revising Barristers. Indeed, if the | 
change he suggested were made, they | 
might dispense altogether with the Re- | 
vising Barrister—though he hardly 
thought the Government would adopt 
such a destructive policy—and leave the | 
legal questions that might arise to the | 
County Court Judges. He also thought 
a person ought to be permitted to make | 
a claim for a vote at any time. Under the 
existing law, which was adopted by the 
Bill, there were only three months in | 
the year in which claims could be sent 
in, and it often happened that people 
forgot the period, or found it incon- 
venient or impossible to send in their 
claims during the time allowed. Then 
there was the question of supplementary | 
registrations. He had been bold enough | 
to propose in his Bill that there should 
be three supplementary registrations in 
the year; but if such a system would be 
too expensive they should certainly have | 
oue supplementary period of registration, 
for under the present system seven or 
eight months might elapse from the end 
of the period of qualification until the | 
voter was placed on the register again. 
The transfer system of the Government | 
would be very unsafe, for no provision | 
was made for the proper revision of the 
transfers, and the system would make the 
introduction of bogus votes into a con- | 
stituency quite possible. The provision | 
for preparing the register between 6th | 
October and 31st October could not, he 
was told, be carried out with the neces- 
sary care and accuracy in large con- 
stituencies. When lists had been pre- 
pared at great expense they ought to be 
available for all local elections, especially 
School Board elections. It was obvicus 
that there were a great many defective 
points in the registration which would 
require most careful consideration in the 
Bill. He should have thought that the 
precedent of 1885 might very well have 
been followed in respect of the registra- 
tion part of the measure, and that it 
might have been considered by a Select | 
Committee, who could, if necessary, take | 
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the evidence of experts. There was a 
clear distinction to be drawn between 
the franchise and the registration parts 
of the Bill. For instance, it was one 
thing to add hundreds of thousands of 
electors to the register, and another thing 
to merely register voters. He hoped 
that the several parts of the Bill might 
be treated differently and according to 
their respective merits. Though they 
were discussing a Registration Bill, they 
should bear in mind that it was a Reform 
Bill as well as a Registration Bill. 

Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow) was sure that the House 
would feel very much indebted to the 
hou. Gentleman who had just sat down 
for the very able speech he had delivered, 
and the extent of information with which 
his speech had been filled. It was to 
be hoped the Government would give 
attention to some of the suggestions 
he had made. They must all recognise 
the spirit of friendliness which charac- 
terised the hon. Gentleman’s observations. 
He must confess that he (Mr. Ambrose) 
approached this Bill with a considerable 
feeling of disappointment. No one could 
be other than conscious of the necessity 
for improvement in the registration 
system. At present, if one desired to 


| inform himself on any question affecting 


the registration law he did not know 
what to appeal to. The law was so 
complicated that even very few lawyers 
understood it. Registration agents pre- 
tended to understand it, but he did not 
think they did. The law was involved 
in so many Acts of Parliament that it 
was difficult to find out at any time 
what its exact state was. He had 
thought that the object of the Bill was 
to simplify the law, so that Parlia- 
mentary candidates and their constitu- 
encies would have less difficulty in 
understanding it. He was afraid, how- 
ever, that the Bill would do very little 
in that direction. The law at present 
was contained in a series of statutes— 
he did not know how far they went 
back. Some of them, he thought, went 
back as far as the time of Elizabeth. 
Those statutes were collected together 
into a volume known as Rogers on 
Elections. This was a big volume, and 
if anybody wished to know anything 
about the registration law he would 
have to shut himself up for 12 months 
and study that book, At the end of the 
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12 months he would have something | altering the register all the year round— 
like a glimmering of a notion as to | it might be behind the backs of the 
what the law was, but even then people interested. At present they had 
he would understand but very little | the overseers’ lists to guide them, a man 
about it. The speech of the | who was entitled to a vote being put on 
right hon. Gentleman who introduced | the register automatically ; but under the 
the Bill had induced him (Mr. Ambrose) | new scheme registration would be con- 
to expect more from the measure than | tinually going on, causing great expense 
he had found in it, and the right hon. | to candidates, Parliamentary and other- 
Gentleman was evidently conscious that , wise. He was very much afraid that, 
he had not grappled with the subject as | instead of effecting all that the right hon, 
he should have done. The measure | Gentleman who introduced the Bill 
should have consolidated the various contemplated, the scheme would prove an 
statutes, so as to have presented them in | absolute failure. He (Mr. Ambrose) 
one Act, in order that electors and | hardly knew what to do with regard to 
Registration Superintendents could find the Bill. If he thought it could be 
all they wanted within the covers of one improved in Committee he should be 
statute without going to section so-and-so glad to support the Second Reading, but 
to find that section so-and-so had been there were one or two questions of prin- 
repealed, and to another section to find ciple involved. The measure went 
that section so-and-so had been amended. beyond its title, and introduced questions 
It was understood that the object of the of franchise rather than of mere registra- 
Bill was to simplify the law, but if hon. tion. In the first place there was the 
Members would turn to the schedules proposed reduction to three months of 
they would find columns of matter relat- the period of qualification. That he 
ing to Acts of Parliament which were was bound to say he should have to 
in part repealed, aud the effect of this oppose, although he did not know that it 
upon the mind of the inquirer was would be necessary for him to oppose the 
excessively confusing. All the existing Bill in order to oppose that point, as 
statutes were more or less altered in the they would be able to deal with it in 
Bill. How the superintendents would Committee. In his view the shortest 
be able to apply themselves to the keep- | time to which they should reduce the 
ing of the register and be able to deal | period of qualification was six months. 
with the various points which would be | He did not quite understand the object of 
presented under this measure he really hon, Members opposite in their struggle 
did not know. Though he had every to obtain a reduction of the period of 
confidence that the right hon. Gentleman qualification. As the House was aware, 
who introduced the Bill would give a) there were people who never settled 
eareful reply by-and-by, he rather anywhere—who were migratory in their 
doubted the right hon. Gentleman’s character—who went «into houses and 
capacity to point out how the registrars left them, after a short period of resi- 
could be instructed in their work, or how dence, without paying their rent. The 
anybody would be able to acquire a/ landlords knew this class of people 
knowledge of the Registration Laws on | perfectly well, especially landlords of 
this measure. As to the registrars, he | small houses. They occupied a house 
had great doubts as to their ability to | long enough to get it into a dirty state 
discharge the duty which would be cast | and out of repair and then left it. These 
upon them, and he had also great doubts | were the people hon. Members opposite 
as to the fitness of the voters who were | were anxious to get on the register— 
entitled to be put upon the register, while | the people who dirtied their houses, made 
in regard to candidates he did not think | them unfit for the tenants who succeeded 
the measure would afford them any | them, and left without paying their 
relief whatever. Instead of the anxieties | rents. Hon. Members opposite seemed 
connected with registration being con- | to have a strong desire to give people of 
fined to a specific period of the year— | this class a vote, and to swamp the 
viz., July, August, and September—under | votes of intelligent, educated electors. 
this measure we should have them all | [Cries of “Oh!”] Yes, that seemed to 
the year round. The registrars were|him to be at the bottom of this 
to have the duty cast upon them of | Bill. These, no doubt, would be the 
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sort of people who would be 
away by election cries, and upon 
whom such statements as that 
Member had neglected his duty by 


absenting himself from divisions which 


involved no point of principle whatever, | 
would be likely to produce an effect. | 
The question was were the votes of the | 


people of the highest intelligence and the 
greatest responsibility to be overborne by 
people of this kind—people who dirtied 


their houses so that they could not 


remain in them long, and left without | 
If that | 


paying their rates and taxes. 
was the object of hon. Members opposite 
let them say so. He would then agree 
that they were properly reducing the 
period to three months ; but unless that 
were their object, he could see no reason 


whatever for their intense anxiety to get | 


upon the register these people whom Mr. 
John Bright had described as the 
residuum of the population. The 
Government did not realise the principle 
that in this country electors not only 
voted for themselves, but also for people 
who were not voters. Even after the | 
great additions which would be made by | 
this Bill to the lists of voters had been 
effected, there would be a greater number | 
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fitted to deal with such matters than 
permanent residents who paid their rates 
and taxes and discharged all their 
obligations. If that was the opinion of 
hon. Members opposite well and good, 
but at any rate he did not think it would 
be the opinion of the country. As to 
the second part of the Bill that dealt 
| with the question of rating. He was 
aware that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Bury (Sir H. 
James) was of opinion that rating was 
an evidence of ownership and occupation 
rather than a qualification for the vote. 
With all respect to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman he could not accept 
his argument. He had always under- 
stood it to be a principle of the British 
Government that representation and 
taxation should go together. That 
| principle had been accepted from time 
|immemorial—from the days of the scot 
‘and lot system. When Mr. Disraeli 
introduced his Bill on Household Suffrage 
the matter was put upon the old scot 
and lot principle. The vote was given 
to the householder because he necessarily 
bore his part in the payment of the rates 
“and taxes of the country. As a house- 
holder he was get-at-able. No doubt 


outside who were not on the register than | shortly after that the Compound House- 
there were upon it. It was therefore all | holders Act was passed, but the effect of 
the more necessary to take care in put- | that was only to make the landlord the 
ting people upon the register that those | agent of the tenant in the matter of pay- 
who were added were people likely to! ment of rates, and they ought still to. 
consider, not only the interest of their adhere to the old principle. He agreed 
own class, but also the interest of other that when the duty of paying the rates 
members of the community. The Par- | fell upon the landiord and he neglected 
liament of Great Britain controlled not to pay them that was no ground for 
only the affairs of Great Britain and depriving the tenant of his vote. He 
Ireland, but the whole Empire, and the | should be prepared to accept the principle 
struggle in connection with this Bill | of allowing the tenant to retain his vote 
seemed to be, not to secure the highest | under such circumstances. It was too 
intelligence and responsibility in the | late to refuse to accept such a principle 
representation of the constituencies, but | now ; and he would still maintain in the 
to secure a majority. [ Cheers and counter | Bill the principle that taxation and 
Cheers and interruption.| He would put | representation should go together. 
before the Government the enormous | Clause 2 professed to give a remedy in 
responsibility which rested upon those | regard to successive occupation, but 

really when properly construed it did no 


who commanded a majority in that | 
more than let in the lodger. It did not 
extend in any way to the person who. 


House. It involved not only the affairs | 
of Great Britain, but the affairs of India, | 

of the Colonies, and, in fact, of the | would be entitled to vote through occupa- 
whole Empire. He would ask hon. | tion in one Parliamenta‘y area the right 
Members whether these people who to vote in another by virtue of that 
moved about—this migratory popula- | | qualification. On the borders of his 
tioun—were the people to whom the constituency were the constituencies of 
decision of Imperial questions should be | Paddington, Marylebone, Chelsea, and a 
entrusted. Were these people better | portion of Hampstead. The result was 
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that on one side of the street voters were 
in his division, and on the other side in 
another division. In the event of a/| 
person moving from one side of the | 
street to the other the effect of this | 
clause would not be at once to remove | 
the voter from the list of one division | 
to that of the other. He thought, there- | 
fore, the clause would fail. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said the | 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken had 
made a very dull speech, and had only | 
waxed eloquent and grown warm when | 
he had directed his high and mighty | 
scorn against the “dirty” people whom | 
he said the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board proposed to put on the register. 
Withovt being offensive he (Mr. Storey) 
should like to tell the hon. Member that 
the “high falutin” stuff he had been 
addressing to the House 

Mr. AMBROSE rose to Order. He 
desired to ask whether the hon. Member 
was justified in applying the word 
“stuff” to his speech. 
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Mr. STOREY said he had no objec- 
tion to withdraw the word “stuff” and 
to substitute any Parliamentary word 


which would be admitted. He would 
only say that if the “high falutin” 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
was the kind of speech which went 
down amongst the people of Harrow the 
sooner they had introduced into that con- 
stituency a large number of the “ dirty ” 
people to whom the hon. and learned 
Member had referred the better it would 
be for its representation. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had made one 
practical suggestion to the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill. He 
had proposed that instead of putting 
before the House the modest Bill the 
House of Commons was now invited to 
consider he should undertake the | 
herculean task of consolidating the 
whole of the Registration Acts. The 
reply to that was that not a portion of a 
Session but a whole Session would have 
to be employed in securing that result. 
He (Mr. Storey) had not gathered 
whether the hon. and learned Member 
was for or against the Bill, but if he 
(Mr. Storey) entertained the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s opinions he should 
be in favour of the Bill. If he were a 
Tory and this measure were pre- 
sented to him as a settlement of 
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registration difficulties he should be 
perfectly willing to accept it. Speaking 
as a Radical Member, he thought the Bill 
would be not to the advantage of the 
Radical Party but to the advantage of 
the Conservative Party. He agreed that 
the complexities and difficulties of our 
registration system were very great 
indeed. So long as they had different 
classes of electors and different lists of 
electors they could expect nothing but 
complexity. ‘They had owners, they had 
limited owners, they had occupiers, they 
had Parliamentary voters, they had 
School Board voters, and they had 
Local Board voters. Common-sense 
would teach them that if they wanted 
to escape complexity some Minister 
must rise in the House of Commons, 
like Mr. Disraeli, who would take the 
bull by the horns and once for all put 
an end to complexity by making a single 
register, and giving every man in the 
country a vote. He complimented the 
right hon. Gentleman, the President of 
the Local Government Board, on the 
Bill he had brought in. He had known 
the right hon. Gentleman for years as a 
man who had interested himself in this 
matter, and when he had understood 
that the right hon. Gentleman was 
engaged in the preparation of a Bill, he 
was sure that, subject to the exigencies 
of time, the right hon. Gentleman would 
produce a measure which the country 
would regard with satisfaction. He was 
justified in believing that in the Bill 
before them his expectations were ful- 
filled. To his mind the object of any 
Bill dealing with registration should be 
twofold. First of all, the object of a 
Registration Bill rising to the height of 
perfection, should be to give a vote to 
every man in the country who was 21 
years of age. His right hon. Friend did 
not of course attempt that, but, at any- 
rate, he had tried to make it as easy 
to get on the register as it was to get 
on the rate-book, and as hard to get off 
the register as it was to get off the 
rate-book. He could not say that the 
right hon. Gentleman had quite achieved 
that ideal result, but he had gone a very 
considerable way beyond the present law 
in aiming at and attaining to it. The 
second object of a Registration Bill 
should be to save Political Parties the 
enormous sums they now expended upon 
registration. In his (Mr. Storey’s) 
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judgment the Bill had not been success- | 
ful in that effort. He believed the effect | 
of the Bill in its present shape would | 
be, so far from diminishing the cost of | 
registration, to increase it. But more of | 
that by and bye. He was altogether in | 
sympathy with his right hon. Friend 
in proposing that the period of qualifica- 
tion should be diminished to three | 
months. The right hon. Gentleman 
would not have offended him (Mr. Storey) 
if he had gone a great deal further in 
that direction. And he was more in 
sympathy with the right hon. Gentleman 
when he boldly put an end to the rate- 
paying qualification and laid down the 
principle that the housekolder of the 
country, because he was a man, and a 
householder, and not because of some 
paltry consideration of money, had a 
right to take part in the election of | 
Members of that House. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had implied that a 
six months’ qualification would be more 
effectual than a three months’. Probably | 
the hon, and learned Gentleman thought 
that a six months’ qualification would | 
keep out more of the “ dirty ” men than 
three months’ would. He (Mr. Storey) | 


hoped the President of the Local Govern- | 


ment Board would be no party either 
here or elsewhere to increasing the | 
period of qualification in the Bill. He 
(Mr. Storey) had a special right to make | 
this request to the House, because he 
came from a part of the country far 
from London, and inhabited by a people 
not quite the same as the clever people 
in the South—a dull plodding race, and 
very old-fashioned and conservative. 
[Laughter.| Yes, conservative. Every 
one who knew them knew that they 
would be the greatest Conservatives 
in the country if all the remedial 
measures they desired were passed. 
They had a special claim upon the right | 
hon. Gentleman in this matter. The) 
right hon. Gentleman proposed that the | 
claim to be put on the register should 
ove made on the three months ending | 
the 24th June, and he proposed that 
because that marked a legal term | 
over the greater part of the South of | 
England. In the North, however, as 
he had said, they were old-fashioned, 
and they did not believe in the 24th 
June. A large portion of the people 
in the North were quarterly tenants, 
and their tenancies ended in May, | 
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August, November, and February. In 
the South, because the tenancies ended 
in June, all the tenants who had gone 
in and ended their occupation in June, 
would come, by the operation of the 
Bill, without any effort on their part, 
on the Register ; but, taking the case of 


'the people in the North, where they 


had moved in May, they would on the 


| 24th June have had six weeks’ occupa- 


tion, and under the Bill every one of 
these men would have to claim. If the 
period of qualification was six months 
instead of three, the number of men who 
would have to claim in the North would 
be exactly doubled. All the February 
and all the May changes would have 
to claim, and the burden thrown on the 
officials or the Political Parties would 
be very severe indeed, and, moreover, 
the men themselves would be put to 
considerable trouble. It was for that 
reason, although hon. Members might 
think it a selfish reason, for the sake of 
“dirty” people in the North, that he 
pressed upon the right hon. Gentleman 
to alter his proposal from three months 
to six weeks, in order to meet a decided 
objection and difficulty in the case of 
the North. And now he wished to 
thought the 
right hon. Gentleman had utterly failed 
to realise the matter of successive occu- 
pation with which he dealt in Clause 3. 
hon. Gentleman proposed 
only to deal with it so far as different 
oceupations in the same electoral area 
were concerned. He would put the case 
of Sunderland, which was not the least 
among the thousands of Israel. Sunder- 
land was a borough containing parishes, 


'some parts of which were within the 


borough and some without. On the one 


side of a certain line were the borough 
| voters of Sunderland, and on the other 


side the county voters of Houghton-le- 
Spring. If aman moved from the top 
of the street to the bottom, Clause 2 
would deal with him, but if he moved 
from one side of the street to the other— 


from the county into the borough, or vice 


versa, out of the borough into the county— 
Clause 2 would provide no method by 


which a simple transfer could be made. 


That was a serious matter, and one 
which affected a large number of resi- 
dents. He put it to the President of the 
Local Government Board whether the 
aim of a Liberal Government ought not 
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to be that a Bill of this kind should 


apply to every bona fide householder or | 


lodger who had lived in any part of the 
country for the qualifying period of three 
months. 
man notice that in Committee he would 


bring forward a series of clauses to the | 


effect that where a man moved from one 


electoral area to another he should be | 
able to get from the Registration Officer | 


of the district out of which he had moved 
a certificate of transfer to the new Regis- 


tration Officer,and that the two occupations | 
should count as one, and the man be put | 


on the Register. The right hon. Gentle- 


man had proposed in Clause 3 that | 
| lodger should go into Court to establish 


lodgers should no more claim. He 
would say to the right hon. Gentleman 


the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. A. J. | 
Balfour) that upon that clause alone he | 


might do well to accept the Bill, for he 


would frankly admit that the clause | 


would be of enormous advantage to 


others rather than the Radical Party. | 


He would, however, venture to put it to 
the hon. Members opposite that on the 
ground of common fairness they should 
not require the clause to stand as it was. 
The Lodger Franchise was an excep- 
tional franchise. 
a vote, but every lodger had not a vote. 


For his part, he could not understand | 
why, if every householder had a vote, | 
every lodger should not have a vote. | 
He really thought when they were about | 
‘opinion the assistant overseers and the 


the business they had better cut the 
Gordian knot. 


was alopted by the Conservative Party, 
and he would invite the Leader of the 
Opposition to complete the work of his 
distinguished Predecessor ; let them 
done with that Bill let them have every 
householder and every lodger in the 


round off things, and when they had | 


country in possession of a vote. The | 
proposal in the Bill was that the lodger | 
should not claim as he claimed now. At | 
present the lodger had to claim every | 
year, and he had to come before the | 


Revising Barrister and to be subjected to 
¢ross-examination, 
been a great deal at Registration Courts, 
and he must say that anything like the 


objection which many gentlemen felt to | 


eross-examination about lodger claims he 
had never seen in his life. He had 
known 60) claims made, and then they 
could only get 60 to stand the racket in 


Mr, Storey. 
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He gave the right hon. Gentle- | 


/and with great fairness. 


Every heuseholder had | 
| the overseers until they got before the 


rey: . . { 
This Lodger Franchise | 
was the creation of Mr. Disraeli, and | 


He (Mr. Storey) had | 
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| Court. Why ? Becausecross-examination 
y 


established the fact that there was 
nothing easier than to make bogus 
lodger claims, and the only remedy for it 
was to have publicity. What was the 
proposal in the present Bill. The Regis- 
trar was to go about inquiring curiously 
who was a lodger and who was not, and 
he alone was to put a lodger on the list, 
He would thus be put on without being 
subjected to cross-examination. If an 
agent objected to a claim it would be at 
his own peril, and he would have to go 
into a Court to prove a negative. This 
yas a monstrous proposition, and they 
ought to retain the provision that the 


his claim. Only in this way would it be 
possible to prevent bogus claims. The 
Bill made an enormous administrative 
change in the preparation of the registers. 
At present the registers were prepared 
by the overseers and assistant overseers, 
and speaking from twenty-five years’ 
experience of Registration and Regis- 
tration Courts, he was of opinion these 
officials did their work remarkably well 
There was one 
weakness about the present system, and 
that was there was nobody to supervise 


Revising Barrister, and therefore when 
it was proposed to add the Superintendent 
Registrar of each electoral area he entirely 
agreed with the proposal, but he was of 
overseers should continue to act, the 
Superintendent Registrar going about 
among them, and then without any great 


/administrative change he ventured to say 


they would not have much to complain 
of. They did not want to increase the 
present cost of registration either in the 
county or urban districts. He believed 
the popular notion was that the bulk of 
the cost of registration was now borne 
by the two Political Parties. That was 
not the case, and in the County of 
Durham alone the cost of registration to 
the public was £5,000 a year. They 
certainly did not want to increase the 
cost. But in the Bill it was not speci- 
tied who were to be the district registrars. 
The County Council might appoint the 
present overseers and assistant overseers, 
or on the other hand, might make a 
clear sweep on the business and 
appoint entirely new registrars, and in 
that case the additional expense would 
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be enormous and they would have a 
great army of officials created throughout 
the country. He would respectfully 
suggest that, for the purpose of avoiding 
a very contentious point, his right hon. 
Friend, at any rate, for the present, 
should drop the whole question of 
district registrars, confine himself simply 
to the appointment of Superintendent 
Registrars, and try how that would work 
for two or three years. He believed the 
effect of that would be to prevent a large 


administrative change ; it would have a, 


tendency to diminish the cost, and in his 
judgment if the Superintendeut Registrars 
were appointed the registration work 
would be effectually carried on. He was 
afraid he had detained the House too 
long. [“No,no!”] The present state 
of registration was admittedly bad ; the 
Bill might not be all that they desired, 
but if it tended to the advantage of 
either Party he invited the House in the 
public interest, and in the desire to get 
on the register as many of their fellow 
citizens as they could, to pass the 
Bill. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): The hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down apologised quite unnecessarily, 
as I venture to think, for the length of 
his speech, for, although with much that 
fell from him I do not agree, the speech 
itself was not only an able speech, but a 
very concise speech, full of matter well 
deserving the consideration of the pro- 
moters of the Bill and those who are to 
be its critics. The hon. Gentleman and 
I both appear to have approached this 
Bill certainly with no desire to find fault 
with it, but to recognise, as I believe 
every man, in whatever part of the 
House he sits, recognises that the exist- 


ing law with regard to registration pre- | 


vents certain classes of people who, 
under a better law, would be voters, from 
being voters. This is the effect of the 
existing law, and any amendment of that 
law deserves the favourable and impartial 
consideration of the House. At the 
same time, while the hon. Gentleman 
and I approach this subject in this 
favourable frame of mind, we both appear 


to have come, independently and from | 
different reasons and points of view, to 
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the conclusion that the actual proposals 
of the Government, however good their 
intentions, however estimable their ob- 
jects, are not, in their present shape, 
at least, likely—or that they have any 
hope—to meet with general acceptance 
from Parliament. The hon, Gentleman 
puts in one sense a much larger con- 
struction on the objects of the Bill than 
Ido. He asked what are the objects of 
a Registration Bill, and he says the 
object of a Registration Bill is to put on 
the Register the name of every man over 
21 years of age. 


Mr. STOREY : I said that should be 


the object of an ideal Bill. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I thought so 
—that the ideal scheme should be one 
which would put every man over 21 
years of age on the register. In other 
words, the object of the Government 
should be to bring in a Reform Bill of 
great magnitude. I do not dispute that ; 
but if you put on the register every man 
over 21 years of age, let us hear some- 
thing about women over 21 years 
of age. 

Mr. STOREY expressed himself in 
favour of including women. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am aware 
of that with regard to the hon. Gentle- 


-man, and I observe with satisfaction that 


if this question is raised—and I gather 
that it is not improbable it may be raised 
—that he and I shall find ourselves in 
the same Lobby. This, then, is a great 
Reform Bill, not merely a great Regis- 
tration Bill. It is a Bill as much modi- 
fying the constitution of the electorate 
as it is a Bill modifying the method in 
which the elector shall make good his 
claim. The Bill, therefore, is one of 
immense magnitude. I cannot claim to 
go over the whole ground on which 
discussion must be raised, but naturally 
criticism must proceed on the machinery 
of the Bill—the machinery of registra- 
tion—and criticism of the reform pro- 
posals of the Bill. I shall take these 
two great subjects in their order, and I 
am bound to say that I find in studying 
the machinery of the Bill apart from its 
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enfranchising clauses the greatest objec- 
tion to substituting this elaborate and 
costly machinery for the present system, 
whatever faults it may contain. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board has based the whole of his 
measure upon a particular expression in 
the Report of the Committee upon 
Registration, over which the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer presided— 
the statement that it is the business of 
the State to frame the register, and not 
the business of a Political Party. That 


is a very plausible sentence, which I do | 
not propose to quarrel with, but a| 


sentence which is not the basis of this 
Bill, for this Bill does not leave it to the 
State. It leaves it to the locality, and 
not to the State. On the locality the 
Bill throws the responsibility, on the 
locality it throws the cost. I am _ not 
prepared to anticipate the discussion 
which will be raised by the Amendment 
of my hon. Friend behind me with regard 
to the sources from which the cost of 
this new machinert is to come. I leave 
that on one side; but it does appear to 
me that the Government which holds that 
the preparation of the register is the 
business of the State has no right to 
throw the cost, not on the State, but on 
the locality. But, as I have said, leaving 
that on one side, what are the three 
things which we require from any 
machinery for registration ? We require, 
in the first place, that it shall be cheap ; 
in the second place, that it shall be easy ; 
and, in the third place, that it shall be 
not only fair, but that it 
thought to be fair. In _ the 
place, is the machinery likely to be 
cheap? I think not. At present there 
are two stages, and two stages only, in 
the preparation of the register—leaving 
out of account, of course, an appeal 
from the Revising Barrister on a point 
of law to the High Court. 
two stages you substitute three. There 
is, first, the preparation of the list by 
the registrar ; there is then the prepara- 
tion of the list by the Superintendent 
Registrar; and there is, thirdly, the 
appeal fromthe Superintendent Registrar 
to the Revising Barrister. Does any- 
body with experience of what legal or 
quasi-legal proceedings are, or what 
administrative or gwasi-administrative 
proceedings are, for one moment suppose 
that a method of preparing the register, 


Mr, A. J. Balfour. 


shall be | 
first | 


For these | 


{COMMONS} 
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which requires three stages, is likely to 
be less costly than the existing system, 
which requires only two? But apparently 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Government appear to think that by 
their scheme, or by some scheme 
analogous to it, you can get rid of the 
registration agent. In my belief the 
registration agent is essential. I wish it 
were otherwise, but it is not otherwise, 
As things are in this country, the 
only people who will take sufficient 
trouble to go through the necessarily 
laborious and necessarily exhaustive 
process of examining the register vote 
by vote and man by man are the 
Political Parties who hope to profit by 
the process ; and the idea that by any 
modification of the machinery you can 
provide people who will take all that 
trouble without anybody to vriticise them 
and without any of the ordinary induce- 
ments by which men are spurred on to 
undertake difficult and ungrateful toil— 
that supposition is itself a mark of the 
sanguine spirit in which the right hon. 
Gentleman has entered into the discussion 
of this difficult question. In what 
respect is the present system costly ? It 
is not costly in respect of counsel’s fees, 
because counsel are not allowed to 
appear before the Revising Barrister. 
Why is the present system costly ? It 
is costly because the machinery for 
investigating the case of each elector is 
costly. It is costly because the duty of 
bringing the case of each doubtful 
elector before the proper tribunal is 
costly. You never can escape that cost 
merely by substituting a Superintendent 
Registrar paid by the locality for a 
Revising Barrister paid by the State. If 
the new system is likely, therefore, to be 
—as I am sure it is likely to be—as 
costly as the old system—lI believe it will 
be more costly ; at all events he would 
be a hardy prophet who would say it 
would be less costly—if it is to be as 
costly, or probably more costly, let us 
come to ask whether the new system 
comes to satisfy the second test which I 
have ventured to lay down. Is it likely 
to be more easy to the voter? Under 
the present system the claim of the voter 
is finally decided by the Revising 
Barrister, who goes on circuit in the con- 
stitueney, who goes, or who ought to go, 
so to speak, to the door of every 
elector, who holds his court in every 
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village where a disputed claim is to be 
decided. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: He goes to 
the county town. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: On the con- 
trary—the right hon. Gentleman is in 
error—the Revising Barrister does not 
confine his sittings to the county town. 
He makes it his business, or ought to 
make it his business, to go to the place 


where the voter whose claim is being | 
| or 


investigated can conveniently come to 
him to have his case heard. 
be your system under the new Bill ? 
You are going to have an office and 


clerks—first division clerks, I suppose, | 


and second division clerks, and writers— 
you are going to have an office paid by 
the unfortunate county, situated, I 
presume, in the county town. <A _ voter 
who wishes to bring his claim before the 
official who sits in that office, in that 
county town, may have to walk 40 or 50 
or 60 miles. 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No, no. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes. You 
will find many constituencies in which 
the voter will have to go 40, 50, or 60 
miles to make his claim before this 
official. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : 
electoral area that extends to 40 or 50 
miles. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Certainly 
there is. I will mention two which come 
to my mind—one in which there was a 
recent bye-election in which we lost the 
Division —that fact is 


There is no 


Cirencester 


naturally imprinted on my mind; and | 


the other the county of which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer represents 
the county town. I believe it will be 


found that the measurements of these 


two are not less than those which I have 


described ; and, recollect, that it con- 


stantly happens that the principal town 
| locality. 


of a constituency—the place where you 
must have your office, where you must 


have your clerks—first and second 


division—is at one end of the con- | 


stituency, and that the county voter 
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far removed from that town will neces- 
sarily have to travel the whole of 
that distance in order that his rights 
as a citizen of this Empire may 
be established. But that is not all. 
I observe that in the Bill the voter or 
the agent of the political party acting 
for the voter who is dissatisfied with the 
decision—the Star Chamber decision— 
of this paid county official in the 
county town has seven days, and 
seven days only, in which to make up 
his mind whether he will appeal 
whether he will not appeal to 
the Revising Barrister, and that seven 


middle of harvest, and con- 
sequently in his busiest time in the 
whole year, you expect the county 
voter, living 40 or 50 miles from the 
county town, to get his information as 
to his vote being allowed, to make up 
his mind—under the penalty of costs 
if he fails—whether he will go to the 
Revising Barrister or not. It appears 
to me to be perfectly monstrous. And 


if I may compare in this respect—in 
respect of the comparative convenience 
to the voter, the system which the right 


hon. Gentleman proposes to set up with 
the system which now exists—I say 
without doubt—and I believe the House, 
after having heard the argument which 
I have laid before it, will agree with 
me—that the existing system is incom- 
parably better and incomparably more 
likely to give that great desideratum 
justice, and easy justice. So much for 
my first and second qualifications of the 
machinery, cheapness, and facility. 
How about the third ? How about the 
fairness of the new system? How 
about the power which the new system 
will have of inspiring the confidence of 
those whose political fortunes are to be 
decided by it? I confess that I cannot 
conceive how you are going to man 
this new tribunal which you are going 
to set up. At present the final authority 
in most cases is the Revising Barrister, 
and you have a very large field from 
which to choose competent and efficient 
men, because you are not confined to a 
Under this Bill you must 
depend absolutely upon local talent. 
[An hon. Member: “No.”] I am 
sure the hon. Member opposite who said 
“No”—and who, I suppose, would 
sooner not have local talent to depend 
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upon—although I doubt if in his own 
county he wishes to see an adequately 
paid office of this kind filled by a 
stranger instead of by a local man—will | 
be driven to the conclusion I have been 
driven to—namely, that this Super- | 
intendent Registrar who is to be our | 
governor and the determiner of our 
destinies in the future will be a local | 
man. Now where are you going in a 
large number of rural constituencies to | 
get this efficient local man? By your | 
Bill he is not to be an agent, his partner 
is not to be an agent, his clerks are not 
to be agents, of either Political Party. 
He is, I presume, not intended to be a | 
partisan. You will find it extremely | 
difficult to find such a man, for I am | 
glad to say that in this country every 
man who is worth anything is a/| 
partisan, Every man who is worth | 
anything has in Imperial and local | 
politics made up his mind to give his | 
support to one of the two Parties, a_ 
friend of their friends and an enemy | 
of their enemies. I will defy you—do | 
what you will—to find in many districts | 
an impartial and competent man without | 
any tie of this character, How will | 


you find a man in any district com- | 
J 


petent impartially to carry on the work 
which by this Bill you will impose upon | 


him? But that is not all. Who is | 
going to appoint hin? The Revising | 
Barristers are appointed by the Judges | 
on circuit ; the Judges on cireuit change | 
every year. They appoint men wholly | 
unconnected with the locality, and Par- 
liameut has provided that the man so 
appointed shall not be a candidate in 
his district for 18 months. Wiil any 
human being be audacious enough to | 
get up and say that every appointment | 
by every County Council in this, 
Kingdom is likely to be an impartial 
one? There are a very large number 
of County Councils in which I believe | 
politics do not enter in the least degree. 
But there are County Councils where | 
politics do enter and where they form | 
the dominant consideration, in which | 


Party organisation is as highly deve- | 
loped as it is in this House, in which | 
men are elected because they belong to | 


this or that Party, and for no other 


reason, and in which there are Whips. | 
Iam the last person te object to that. ‘7° ree 
In this House we could not do our Which the whole of the 67 members for 


But | 


work without Party organisation. 
Mr, A. J. Balfour. 


{COMMONS} 


‘ean it be said that bodies in which 
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Party organisation is in full force are 
competent to deal fairly with electoral 
matters? A long and painful dis- 
cipline has proved to us that we are 
not a fit tribuna! to decide whether such 
and such a man is or is not a duly- 
elected member; and it appears to me 
that to call upon a County Council to 
decide whether a man is properly elected, 
is at least as dangerous an experiment 
as has ever been tried in the whole 
history of electoral institutions. There 
is a very able gentleman in this House 


| who made an admirable speech the 


other day on a private Bill. I notice 
it is stated in his book that he is a 
Whip of the London County Council— 
I mean the Member for the Tower 
Hamlets. There is nothing in this 
Bill which would prevent the London 
County Council from appointing him to 
be Superintendent Registrar for half the 
London constituencies. 


Mr. BENN: I am sorry to interrupt 
the right hon. Gentlemen. He puts 
upon me an honour which does not 
belong to me. Some time ago I did 
occupy the distinguished 
which he has referred, but at present 
it is oceupied by Dr. Collins, who, 
political preten- 


position to 


I believe, has no 
sions. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think 
better of the London County Council 
than to suppose they would appoint a 
gentleman of no political pretensions. 
Iuse the term most respectfully, and, 
of course, I accept the repudiation of 
the hon. Gentleman. I only used his 
name to illustrate and enforce by @ 
concrete example the absurdity of the 


| machinery proposed for our acceptance. 
'It shows that the Whip of the County 


Council, whoever he may be, whether 
he be a man of strong political leaning 
like the hon. Member or that negative 
substitute who, we are told, has suc- 
ceeded him, could be appointed by the 
County Council to-morrow to super- 
intend and determine the registers on 


London are to be elected. 
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Mr. BENN : I am very sorry to have | 
to interrupt again, but I beg to call) 
attention to the fact that many notable | 


offices have been filled by the London 
County Council, quite irrespective 
of politics. I can point to several 
eases. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do 


not 


think so badly of the London County 
Council as to suppose that never in their 
whole experience have they appointed a 
man to an office except from political | 


motives. All I have ventured to point 
out to the House is that 
Bill it would be in the power of the 
County Council to appoint officers in 
London will 


manipulate—the register 


under 


to manage—I not 


say 
whom they 
could trust, at all events, to have a gentle 
bias towards one Party in the State 
rather the other. And 
these County Councils do not merely 


than towards 
appoint these officers. 
the Bill, and the language of the Bill as 
explained by the right hon. Gentleman, 


is explicit upon that subject. They 


appoint, they pay, and they superintend. | 


They are to exist at the mere beck and 
eall of those politically-elected bodies ; 
they are to be paid by them, and it is on 
their favour, and their favour alone, that 
their continuance in office is to depend. 
the strictest 
Now, Sir, we all 


They are “removable” in 


sense of the word. 
know, though we may not have all con- 


sidered it in this connection, the extra- | 
ordinarily narrow majorities by which the | 


present is | payment of rates is not a disqualification 


fate of Governments at 
determined—I do not mean in this House, 
but in the constituencies. Contrive, by a 


tittle judicious manipulation, to turn a 


few hundred votes from one side to the | 


other, and you decide who shall sit upon 
this Bench and who upon that, and that 
power you actually mean under this Bill 
to place in the hands of assemblies many 
of which are, and all of which may be, 
elected on political grounds alone. 


of Party Government. I believe that, 


with all its defects and absurdities, it is 


the one possible system on which we can 
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The language of | 


As I) 


have already indicated, I am no enemy | 
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manage free institutions. That I 
accept; but do not let us introduce 
party elements, if we can avoid it, at the 
very root of our Constitution. Do not 
let us feel not merely that we are 
organised as Parties in this House and in 
the country, but that officials paid by us 


| in the localities can determine, first, who 
is to be on the register ; secondly, who is 


to be returned by the registrar; and, 
thirdly, who is to govern the country. 
It is too large a responsibility to place 
on Local Authorities. If they do not 
abuse it they will be suspected of 
abusing it, and to suspected of 
abusing a power of that kind is as bad 
almost as to be actually guilty. The 
Bill abolishes for the first time in our 
electoral history since 1832 the qualifica- 
tion of rating. The hon. Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Storey) said, Why 
should you deprive a man of his vote 
for a paltry question of money? I do 
not agree with the hon, Gentleman. 
I quite admit that in our existing 
electoral system there are large classes 
introduced, and rightly introduced, who 
are not personally responsible for the 
payment of rates. I admit, therefore, 
that we cannot pretend that the rating 
qualification is one that is co-extensive 
with the whole of our electoral 
machinery. Do not let us destroy that. 
I should like to see, if I had my ideal, a 
franchise as extensive as you can make 
it, but combined from one end to the 
other with the duty of paying something 
towards the objects in which every citizen 
is interested. I do not ask the House to 
substitute a rating franchise for the 
franchise under which we now exist, but 
I hope the House will not rashly give its 
to the doctrine that the non- 


be 


assent 


for the full rights of citizenship. I do 
not wish to dwell at length upon a 
subject which in my own country excites 


| the greatest interest—I mean the fact 


that if you pass the Bill in its present 
shape you will strike a blow at the col- 
lection of rates itself, which must hamper 


_all the Local Authorities throughout Scot- 


land. That is a very important question, 
but I leave it to be developed by others 
in relation to the Scotch Bill. I only 
say now that the Bill of the Government 
will have a bad effect in that direction. 
But my objection is far deeper rooted 
than that. Recollect that the payment 
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of rates is under our existing system the 
only direct taxation which vast masses 
of our fellow-subjects pay at all. There 
are an enormous number of electors who 
determine the constitution of this House, 
and who are to be Ministers, who deter- 
mine, therefore, indirectly what the 
Budget is to be, but who pay not one 
farthing in direct taxation from year’s 
end to year’s end. Deo not let us do any- 


thing to induce these people to think | 


that the responsibility of paying this 
direct taxation is a small matter. And 
recollect that, though the rates are called 


local, they are largely not local but | 


Imperial. The education rate, the road 
rate, the police rate, even the sanitary rate 
—unless a great many of the speeches I 
hear in this House are pure humbug— 
are Imperial questions. Let the rate- 
payer understand by your legislation that 
contribution to those burdens is an 
Imperial duty, and that unless that duty 
is performed he cannot expect his share 
in Imperial franchises. Do not be so 
rash as to shatter the remains, the more 
than remains—the large part—of that 
ancient system which we still have. 
The next two points connected with the 
reform part of this plan to which I wish 
to allude relate to transfers from con- 
stituency to constituency, and to the 
right of successive occupation. Let me 
say at once that, with regard to both of those, 
I sympathise absolutely with the wishes 
of the Government. My objection is not 
to the object, but to the machinery by 
which the object is to be carried out. 
The transfer from constituency to con- 
stituency, as the House knows, is to be 
effected in this wise. If a man has a 
qualification in constituency A before the 
25th of June he can then come to con- 
stituency B, if he resides there three 
months before the 25th of December, 
and by collusion between the superin- 
tendents of the two constituencies he can 
be lifted out of one and be deposited in 
the other. Now, so far as I can read 
the Bill, there is not a single provision 


in it which puts any safeguard on the | 


process, obviously dangerous aud open to 
abuse, by which many elections in this 
country can be determined. I have 
already said I believe the machinery for 
framing the original register is defective, 
but if I thought that defective, what are 
we to say of the machinery for framing 


the supplementary register, which con- 


Mr. A. J. Balfour. 


{COMMONS} 


| tains not one safeguard, so far as I can 
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‘see, although it involves questions of 
| greater difficulty than those which arise 
| under the first. Here is offered the most 
| fruitful opportunity of gerrymandering a 
constituency which the ingenuity of the 
| most dexterous wire-puller could devise. 
The same observation will apply to the 
question of successive occupation, but I 
will not deal with itin that connection now. 
There are still one or two other questions 
‘of transcendent importance to mention, 
I have yet to refer to the point of the 
three months’ qualifying residence. The 
Government have adopted the three 
months’ term in order to shorten the time 
required to be on the register, and I en- 
tirely agree with the object they have in 
view. It is a perfect outrage that under 
| certain circumstances it will take a man 
two years and a half before he can vote 
in a constituency, though he may have 
‘every other qualification. We agree, 
' then, so far, but no further. The first 
result of this three months’ register 
is that you will give votes to an unfor- 
tunate class, a class to which you wish 
to entrust your destinies, that floating 
class of labour—against whom I wish to 
say nothing—who habitually, year after 
year, get poor relief in the winter months, 
but who can get on the register in the 
|spring. None of those persons can get 
votes now; all of them can get it under 
your new system. Do the Government 


—<do the House—desire that? At all 
events, let us argue it out. Do you 


deliberately wish to add to your 
register the whole of that class of the 
population who, not by occasional acci- 
dent but habitually, and, as it were, by 
necessity, come upon the poor rates in 
the winter months, and get upon the 
register in the summer months. I think, 
Sir, nobody can desire that. The ques- 
tion of personation I pass by, because 
there are others more qualified to speak 
of it than I am. I will only point out 
that any man who devotes his common 
sense to the subject will admit that a 
voter who resides in a district only three 
months and desires to exercise the franchise 
is not likely to be identified easily, and this 
will only be done by closely watching 
him in the interval in other constituen- 
cies. But there is another point which 
appears to me to be very important. 
From time immemorial local interests 
have been supposed to be an important 
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art of our system; but it must be | which casts some not undeserved sus- 


evident that by this Bill those interests 
would be reduced to a vanishing point. 
There is another point, more contro- 
versial, I am afraid, than any I have 
yet touched upon, though I should hope | 
it is also more transitory. This Govern- 
ment, the first among Governments to | 


do so, have taught us that we are not | 


merely to look upon the legislation that | 
comes before this House from the point | 
of view of the general interests of Great 
Britain and Ireland, but that we must | 
consider the relative claims of England | 
as against Ireland and of Ireland as 


| 


against England. It is manifest, whether 
you like it or not, that legislation has | 
been proposed in this House of which | 
the whole point, if it ever becomes law, 
will be—Is England giving too much or | 
too little? Is Ireland asking for too 
much or getting too little? It is de- 
plorable that we should have to look at 
legislative questions from a Separatist 
point of view. Whether we like it or 
not, that is being forced upon us, and | 
we men of common sense cannot shut our | 
eyes to the fact that the result of this 
extraordinary shortening of the time of 
residence will and must be an enormous 
addition to what is universally known 
in electoral circles as the Irish vote. 
An hon. Gentleman says that in 1886 | 
the Irish vote was given to the Tories. | 
I do not agree with him, but will not 
dispute it. What does that mean? It, 
means that at the bidding of a wire- 
puller in Dublin a section of every con- 
stituency, or, at any rate, every urban 
constituency, is transferred from the | 
Tories to the Radicals, or from the 
Radicals to the Tories, not according to 
the exigencies of local politics in Eng- 
land, but according to the exigencies of 
Irish politics. The result of that action 
is, that though these people who give 
their votes are absolutely qualified for | 
British citizenship—I am not saying a 
word against that—they appear, or their 
representatives in this House appear, as 
the spokesmen of English opinion, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, they are_ 
not spokesmen of English opinion at 
all, but of Irish opinion. I say that _ 
when a Government, especially a Home | 
Rule Government, chooses this particular | 
epoch for bringing this proposal forward, 
they are pursuing a course not only 
singularly inopportune, but a course 


picion on their motives. I hope and 
believe that this House will always, 
irrespective of Party, entertain any 


| timely proposals for dealing with regis- 


tration reform ; but I do not think that 
when Her Majesty’s Government brings 
forward what is a Reform Bill framed 
on @ very great scale—a Reform Bill 
which wili introduce many hundreds 
of thousands of voters, a large proportion 
of whom will belong to what is known as 
the Irish vote, voters not belonging to 
an English organisation, but to an Irish 
organisation ; when they bring forward 
a Reform Bill of that kind at the very 
moment when we are called upon to 
decide the great claims between England 
and Ireland, the moment chosen is singu- 
larly inopportune. I hope the considera- 
tions are transitory. I hope the time 
will come when we can consider in a 
calmer state of mind whether it is or is 
not desirable to make such a modification 
in our electoral law, that the power 
which now rests with that portion of our 
labouring population who do not habitu- 


ally and periodically change their resi- 
| dences should be given to those who do. 


I have detained the House far longer 
than I intended. I hope I have in a 
purely argumentative strain, without 
rhetoric and without exaggeration, ex- 
plained why I, while accepting the 
objects of the Bill, cannot agree with its 
methods. It is well intentioned, but 
not, I think, well devised. I can only 
conclude by putting in my request to 
the Government that they will endeavour 
to lick it into some sort of shape before 


'a Select Committee, which could deal 


with the peculiarities of the different 
localities, which will not be, like a 
Grand Committee, confined to the mere 
discussion of principles. I believe the 
President of the Local Government 
Board announced it as his intention to 
refer the Bill to a Grand Committee. 
Let me assure him that such a course 
would be unfortunate. It would be 
unfortunate to the Bill, and not less 
unfortunate to the Grand Committee. 
Grand Committees, as has been abund- 


/antly proved, are not instruments which 


can deal effectively with these highly- 
controversial questions. By endeavour- 
ing to put them to a use for which they 
were never intended you will shatter 
them in your hand. If the right hon. 
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Gentleman will consent to the view 
expressed in the Amendment of my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. E. Stanhope) and 
refer this Bill to a Select Committee, I 
will do my best to carry out the objects, 


which are, I believe, common to that | 


side of the House as well as to this, and 
to turn this Bill into a measure which 
will destroy the hardships incidental to 
our present system without introducing 
any disastrous change. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Debate be now adjourned ? ” 
—(Mr. James Parker Smith). 

Motion agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Mondey next. 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL (No. 266). 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said he 
hoped the Secretary of State for War 
did not really intend to take this impor- 


tant Bill at so late an hour as 12 o'clock. | 


It was a Bill dealing with the whole of Her 
Majesty’s Forces on land and sea alike. 
There were many reasons why the Bill 
should be brought forward at an hour 
when it could be properly and thoroughly 
discussed. The Bill was not the same 
Bill as had been introduced in other 
years, for it contained a large number of 
new proposals, such as establishing a spe- 
cial jurisdiction for special offences, and in 
justice to the soldiers and marines 
affected by the Bill, it should be brought 
on at atime when it could be properly 
considered. Then, again, in every other 
year there had always been an officer 
responsible to the House who saw that 
courts martial were properly conducted. 
They had had recently a remarkable, 
and to some extent an alarming, speech 
from the late Judge Advocate General. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 


Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
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in 1880 there were 250 cases of courts 
martial, in which he had to set aside the 
judgment, and the right hon. Gentleman 
added that he was strongly of opinion 
that many innocent men were wrongly 
convicted on hearsay evidence. For the 
first time this year there was no officer 
of the kind to look after the interests 
of the soldier, and to see that he was 
properly tried by court martial. The 
weight of the work of revising the judg- 
ments of courts martial was thrown on a 
man who had no connection with the 
| Army ; whose work as Judge of the 
| Divorce Court was already great; who 
‘could not have time to attend to the 
| judgments of courts martial, and who 
| was not responsible to the House, as 
‘his salary came out of the Consolidated 
| Fund. He therefore appealed to his right 
|hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
| War, whe had shown an interest in the 
private soldier, not to ask the House 
to do the injustice of hurrying the Bill 
| through at such a late hour of the night 
| (ten minutes past 12), but to bring it on 
/at a time when its provisions could be 
| properly discussed. 


*THeE CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
/'CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 


| I do not think the hon. Gentleman is 





| aware of what he is doing. To endeavour 
Reading to post- 
_pone the Army (Annual) Bill is a 
proposal of an extremely revolutionary 


on the Second 


' 
| character. 


Mr. HANBURY: Lam doing nothing 
of the kind. There is no need for this 
Bill to be passed before the end of 
April, and the right hon, Gentleman 
‘ought to know that. Therefore what 
| the right hon. Gentleman has said is 
‘totally irrelevant. All I want is fair 
discussion. 


*Sirn W. HARCOURT: Evidently 
‘the hon. Gentleman would like to make 
another speech. The responsibility must 
rest on the hon. Gentleman, and on 
those who sit around him, for the 
consequences of the step they are 
about to take. The hon. Gentleman 
spoke of the office of Judge Advocate 
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General. The proper course to take 
in regard to that question is to raise 
it on the Military Vote, and not on this 
Bill. Remember that this is the Bill on 
which the discipline of the Army 
depends. I want to know whether the 
organization to delay the business of the 
House will operate on the Mutiny Bill 
too? I want to know are hon. Gentle- 
men opposite prepared to go the length 
of obstructing the Mutiny Bill, the 
object of which is as well understood 
outside the House as in the House? I 
should have thought that if there is one 
Bill which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would not have attempted to use as an 
instrument of obstruction it is the 
Mutiny Bill. But if that is what they 
intend to do it should be understood by 
the Country. 


Message from 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said that in former years the Bill 
had always been the subject of debate. 
[Cries of “No”!] Well, since he had 
been in the House it had been debated 
at considerable length. There were 
many important points which 
Members wished to raise on the Bill in 
the interest of the soldiers, which could 


hon. 


not be properly raised at such an hour 
of the night, and he therefore moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
cannot put that Motion. The Bill is 
exempt from the Standing Order which 
prevents Opposed Business being taken 
at this hour ; there is nothing to prevent 
the taken 
now, and I therefore put the ques- 
tion—that the Bill be now read a 
second time. 


Second Reading being 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill 
mitted for To-morrow, at Two of the 
clock. 


read a second time, and com- 
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SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Jesse Collings.) 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT or 
COUNCIL on EDUCATION (Mr. 
Acianp, York, W. R., Rotherham): I 
am entirely in favour of the encourage- 
ment of agriculture, but I cannot go so 
far as this Bill, which involves the 
principle of State grants for the acqui- 
sition of land for buildings, &c., and I 
must therefore ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man to postpone it. 


Second Reading deferred till 
morrow, at Two of the clock. 


To- 


PLACES OF WORSHIP ENFRANCHISE- 
MENT BILL. 


Reported from the Standing Committee 
on Law, &ce. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
[No. 132.] 

Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
[No. 132.] 


Bill, as amended, to be taken into con- 


be printed. 


sideration To-morrow, and to be printed. 


[Bili 277.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to,—Amend- 
ments to—Tramways Orders Confir- 
mation (No. 2) Bill [Lords], without 
Amendment. 


That they have passed a Bill, in- 


“An Act 
undertaking of 


tituled, to authorise the 
transfer of the the 
Todmorden Gas Company and other 
Gas undertakings to the Todmorden 


Local Board ; and for other purposes.” 
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[Todmorden Local Board Gas Purchase | TRAMWAYS AND PUBLIC COMPANIES 
Bill [Lords.] | (IRELAND) ACT (1883) AMENDMENT 


re BILL.—(No. 25.) 
And, also, a Bill, intituled, “ An Act | ¢ 
to confer further powers on the Com- | Read a second time, and committed 


pany of Proprieters of the Birmingham | 
Canal Navigations; to amend the | 
Acts relating thereto; and for other | 


for Monday next. 


FEUS AND LEASES (SCOTLAND), 
purposes.” [Birmingham Canal Bill | Ordered, That S Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the working of the Law 
[Lords.] of Scotland relating to Feus and Leases for 
Building, including the casualties payabie to 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES LOANS (SCOT-/ the superior and the conditiens frequently 
LAND) ACT (1891) AMENDMENT BILL. | inserted in Feu Charters and Leases for Build- 
(No, 166.) ing, and to consider whether any, and if any, 
what amendment of the Law is required.— 


Read a second time, and committed for 
(The Lord Advocate.) 


Monday next. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES (FOREIGN 
STATES AND BRITISH COLONIES). 
Return [presented 22nd March] to be 

printed. (No. 131.) 


Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment ; to be read 
the third time To-morrow, at Two of the 


clock. 
NAVAL DEFENCE ACT, 1889. 


BUILDING aegis = 5 = Account presented, — showing the 
a amount of Money provided, the mode 
Read a second time, and committed to); which it was provided, and the 
the Select Committee on Building | ,ount expended for the purposes of 
Societies (No. 2) Bill. the Act, &c., for the year ended 31st 
March, 1892, together with the Report 
of the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
thereon [by Act]; to lie upon the 
| Table. 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL. 
(No. 9.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress; to sit CONTEMPT OF COURT (PERSONS 
po -_ DETAINED). 


again upon Wednesday, 14th June. ’ 
Return presented,— relative thereto 


POLICE DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL.| [Address 28th February ; Mr. Hop- 
(No, 212.) wood] ; to lie upon the Table. 





Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment; read the House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
third time, and passed. after Twelve o'clock. 


of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 24th March 1893. 


TRUSTEE (CONSOLIDATION) BILL 
[H.L. ].—(CNo. 10.) 
ADMINISTRATION OF ESTATES (CON- 
SOLIDATION) BILD [H.L.].—(CNo. 11.) 

Moved to resolve— 

* That it is desirable that the Trustee (Con- 
solidation) Bill [H.L.] and the Administration 
of Estates (Consolidation) Bill [H.L.] be re- 
ferred to the Joint Committee of both Houses 
of Parliament on Statute Law Revision Bills of 
the present Session.” —(7he Lord Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That a message be sent to 
the Commons to communicate this Reso- 
lution, and desire their concurrence. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR THE 
STANDING COMMITTEE, 

Report from, that the Committee have added 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury to the Standing 
Committee for the consideration of the Church 
Patronage Bill [H.L.]; read, and ordered to lie 
on the Table. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE, 
Standing Order No. XXXIX. con- 
sidered (according to order), and dis- 
pensed with for this day's Sitting. 
PRIVATE AND PROVISIONAL ORDER 
CONFIRMATION BILLS. 


Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 92 and 
93 be suspended ; and that the time for deposit- 
ing petitions praying to be heard against Private 
and Provisional Order Confirmation Bills, which 
would otherwise expire during the adjournment 
of the House at Easter, be extended to the first 
day on which the House shall sit after the 
recess. 


JUDICIAL BUSINESS, 
Standing Order No. IV. relating to 
Judicial Business considered and 
amended, and to be printed as amended. 
(No. 48.) 


LICENSING BOARDS BILL [H.1.] 
FIRST READING. 
LONDON ealled 
attention to the subject of licensing 
reform, and presented a Bill. He de- 
sired, as representing the Church of 
England Temperance Society, to call 
VOL. X. [rourra series.) 


PRESENTED. 
*Tue Bisnor 


BILL 


Or 
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attention to the present state of the law 
regulating the licences granted for the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, and to pre- 
sent a Bill dealing with the matter. A 
number of measures had been presented 
to Parliament on the subject, and their 
Lordships had probably watched the 
progress of the discussion in Parliament. 
Those Bills had not, however, proposed 
to deal with the subject as a whole at 
all. ‘The Government Bill, as far as 
they had seen, was an experiment—a 
remarkable experiment —leaving it to 
localities to decide under special cireum- 
stances whether the powers granted to 
them should be acted upon. Certainly 
that Bill would not entirely cover the 
ground, for it left out the very important 
item of refreshment rooms at railway 
stations, which, when licensed houses 
were closed, would still be open to any- 
one who chose to enter them. The Bill 
submitted by the Bishop of Chester was 
also in the nature of an experiment. A 
very strong feeling was entertained by 
the Church of England Temperance 
Society that some attempt should be 
made to deal with the whole question, 
and he therefore now proposed the First 
Reading of a Bill drawn up by the 
Society. There could be no doubt that 
the number of places where intox cating 
liquors were now sold was far in excess 
of the needs of the population, and that 
they produced very serious evils to the 
community. The main purpose of this 
Bill was to reduce the number of those 
places. The great number of licensed 
houses was attended by three mischievous 
consequences. In the first place, they 
increased the temptations to drunkenness, 
which were now found to be too much 
for the moral strength of a large number 
of the population. The number of 
people who struggled against giv- 
ing way to intoxication, and yet 
yielded to the temptation, was very much 
larger than their Lordships would 
suppose. He deeply sympathised with 
the poor wife who said of her husband 
that she “could get him past one or 
two public-houses, but not past 19,” 
which in her case lay in the man’s way 
home. They could not divide mankind 
into the people who were determined to be 
sober aud the people who were determined 
to be drunkards ; there was a large 
uumber of people between these two 
classes who wished, but had not the 
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moral strength, to be sober. The second 
evil which followed from the existence 
of this large number of public-houses was 
the exceeding difficulty of enforcing 
the law in reference to the conduct of 
houses, and preventing them from supply- 
ing men with intoxicating liquors 
until they became drunk. And a third 
evil was that the houses, from their 
excessive number, were necessarily in 
competition one with another to an ex- 
treme degree, and that this competition 
drove the publicans both to adulterate 
their liquor—if it was only water they put 
into it he would not complain—and to do 
their best to make people buy liquor. 
The framers of the Bill were of opinion 
that the number of public-houses should 
be under the control of the people them- 
selves. They did not merely propose to 
let the question as te what the number 
should be be decided by a direct vote of 
the population, to which course of pro- 
ceeding there were obvious objections. 
For instance, there was always the possi- 
bility of the introduction of personal spite, 
or of other considerations than the good 
of the people; but they proposed that 
the power of renewing old licences and 
grauting new ones should be transferred 
from the magistrates to a Board to be 
elected by the people, and that certain very 
definite regulations with regard to the exer- 
cise of that power should be laid down. 
The Bill proposed that during the five 
years after the measure became law, during 
which the present licence-holders would 
be able to arrarge to meet the changed 
circumstances, the new Board should exer- 
cise the power now vested in the magis- 
trates, and that their decision should be 
final. It further proposed that by the 
ead of the five years the number of public- 
houses in the various districts should be 
restricted by law according to their popu- 
lation, adopting in that respect the prin- 
ciple of a Bill brought before Parliament 
some 20 years ago by Lord Aberdare, then 
Home Secretary. That Bill proposed 
that in one class of cases the number of 
public-houses should be fixed at 1 in 
1,000 of the population, and in the urban 
districts 600. The proportion of public- 
houses to population was, of course, 
only a matter of detail which was 
open to discussion, and in no way 
affected the principle of the Bill. 
During the five years before this pro- 
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to interfere by law with the existing 
number of public-houses, but in the mean- 
time the Boards would have the power of 
refusing to renew licences just as the 
magistrates had at present. In the in- 
terval, the owners of public-houses would 
have time to make arrangements to meet 
the changed state of things, and in all 
probability a system of insurance would 
be established among such owners which 
would secure those whose houses were 
closed against loss. The framers of the 
Bill, however, were not unwilling to 
admit of any other form of compensation 
which was equitable and just. In as- 
sessing the amount of the compensation 
to be given to the owners of public-houses 
which might be closed, the fact should 
not be overlooked that a large portion of 
the profits of many owners resulted from 
infractions and evasions of the law, in 
the way of selling intoxicating liquors to 
already balf-drunken people. In view of 
the necessity for restricting the number of 
public-houses care should be taken that 
their places should not be occupied by so- 
called clubs, established for the purpose 
of evading the law and supplying intoxi- 
cating liquors, so to speak, “ behind its 
back ;" and, therefore, it was proposed 
that in the future all clubs in which intoxi- 
ctaing liquors were supplied to the mem- 
bers should be registered and should be 
placed under proper regulations. He 
would not trouble their Lordships further 
at that moment; but if the measure 
were to reach the Second Reading stage, 
he should enter more fully into the sub- 
ject with which it dealt. He would 
simply ask now that the Bill be reada 
first time. 

Bill to amend the laws relating to 
licences for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors—Presented (The Lord Bishop 
of London.) 


Bill read 1°. (No. 49.) 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND SUSPENSORY 
BILL. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
*Lorp BALFOUR asked Her Majesty's 
Government whether they were in & 
position to state definitely, before the 
House rose for the Easter Recess, whether 
it was their intention to introduce into 
either House of Parliament during this 





visiou came into force it was not proposed 


The Bishop of London 


Session the Bill for the prevention of 
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the growth of new vested interests in 
the Church of Scotland, which was | 
suggested at the end of the Gracious | 
Speech from the Throne on the 31st | 
of January last ? He said: My Lords, | 
the subject of this question seems | 
to me one upon which, under | 
present circumstances, not only we) 
in this House, but the Church of | 
Scotland itself, is entitled to ask for | 
some information from Her Majesty’s 
Government. I shall preface the ques- | 
tion with a few remarks to show as 
clearly as I can the reasons which have 
guided me in putting it, and the justifica- 
tion which I conceive there is for asking 
for this information. Taken as a whole, 
this would be a very large subject, one 
which in many of its aspects is of a_ 
highly controversial character, and about 
which it is not unlikely, that before long 
there may be, both here and elsewhere, a 
considerable amount of controversy. It 
is not my desire to go into the matter in 
its controversial aspects to-day ; certainly, 
I shall endeavour, as far as I possibly 
ean,and I hope entirely, to avoid touching | 
upon any point in regard to it, which is 
not fairly covered by the question I 
have placed on the Paper. My Lords, it 
within the knowledge of us all | 
that in the Gracious Speech from the | 
Throne an intimation was given that it | 
was the intention of Government to 
introduce into Parliament during the | 
present Session a Bill to prevent the 
growth of new vested interests in the 
Church of Scotland. Now, I am sure no 
one will disagree with me when I say 
that this means an intention on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government | 
to disestablish and disendow the Church, 
or it means nothing at all. The only | 
reason for making such an intimation as 
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Scotland in the other House of Parlia- 
ment pledged todisestablish and disendow 
the Church, but I think those of us who 
are familiar with the current of affairs in 
Scotland are able to form a pretty good 
idea of how this circumstance has been 
brought about. It has been brought 
about mainly by two great factors : by 
the clear and distinct promises made by 
the present Prime Minister to his 
friends among the people of Scotland, 
that if they adhered to the Liberal 
Party, in spite of many of their Mem- 
bers being pledged to the Established 
Church, their votes would not be held as 
counting—as warranting the Government 
in bringing in a measure of Disestablish- 
ment. I will not labour that more in 
detail now ; that may have to be done 
hereafter. But the second reason to 
which I have referred is that it is 


| beyond all doubt that where candidates 


have put themselves before the people of 
Scotland as in favour of religious equality, 
or of Disestablishment and Disendowment 
of the Church, the question has never 
been argued out before the people. 
they have gone before 
their constituencies and asked for their 
suffrages they have studiously and care- 
fully kept that matter in the background ; 
they have passed it off sometimes with- 
out any allusion to it at all, and have 
referred to it sometimes only when ques- 
tioned on the subject ; but when they 
have alluded to it, and more especially at 
the recent election, they have done it in 
such a way as to endeavour to calm the 
apprehensions of the people of Scotland, 
to make them believe that the danger ix 
distant, and that they need not disturle 
themselves about it at the present time. 
But I may take it a step further. Ne 
one, as far as I know, with the sole ex- 


this is because Her Majesty’s Government | ception of the Secretary for Scotland, has 
must have formed the intention of | ever put forward the claim that the 
introducing—and I should say upon an people of Scotland by a great majority, 
early date—a Bill for that purpose. If I | or by any majority for that matter, have 


were to depart from the promise I have declared in favour of Disestablishment 
My 


made to your Lordships and the course and Disendowment of the Church, 

of action I have laid down for myself, I | Lords, I am not going into this at 
do not think it would be difficult for me to | length. I simply state it as one of the 
prove that up to the present time the | grounds for putting tl e question I have 
people of Scotland have given no warrant placed upon the Paper. But even sup- 
whatever to this or any other Govern- | posing I were wrong and that the people 
ment for taking such a course. I am | of Scotland had to some extent declared 
aware the allegation will be made that at | in favour of Disestablishment, which I 
the present time there is supposed to be | do not admit, I still think we have grave 
a majority of the Representatives from | reason to complain of the course the 
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Government have taken in regard to this 
matter. I say, in the first place, it is 
solely and entirely without precedent of 
any kind whatever, and I say that the 
existence of a great national Institution 
like the Established Church of Scotland 
should not be put before Parliament for 
the first time officially in what I may eall 
the “omnibus clause” of a Queen’s 
Speech, hustled in between an allusion 
to the London County Council and a 
reference to the traffic in gin and whisky, 
which we have been already hearing 
something about this afternoon. I say 
that for an Institution of this kind that 
is a wholly ignominious and improper 
position. But the matter is made worse 
when weeks are allowed to pass and no 
distinct action is taken, and no imitation 
given of the real intentions of the Go- 
vernment. I do not think I am going 
too far when I say that it is an open 
secret that the supporters of Her 
Majesty’s Government are not par- 
ticularly pleased with the course taken. 
At any rate, I can assure noble Lords 
opposite that there are scores, hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of individuals in Scot- 
land who, while they may be in favour 
of this measure of Disestablishment, do 
not like the particular way in which it 
has been brought forward. All I ask 
for the Church of Scotland is that we 
should have fair play. Noone can deny 
that it is a great national Institution. It 
is thoroughly national. It is, perhaps, 
if I may say so, the only remaining 
emblem of our former independent 
nationality. At any rate, this is certain: 
that if you write the history of the 
Church of Scotland, you have written the 
history of the nation, the history of all 
the national struggles for the attainment 
alike of civil and religious freedom. More- 
over, there is nocharge broughtagainst the 
Church of inefficiency or neglect of duty 
—at least, if any such charge has been 
brought I have not noticed it ; and if it 
should be brought, I shall be happy 
to do my humble duty in endeavour- 
ing to refute it. What I want to 
make clear, my Lords, is this: that 
in putting this question and asking for 
this information to-day, Iam asking for 
no favour ; I am asking for no considera- 
tion ; certainly, least of all am I asking 
for anything in the nature of merey. I 
ask for what I conceive to be simple 
elementary justice: that we may be told 


Lord Balfour 
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accurately, and without doubt, what are 
the real intentions of the Government in 
regard to this matter; and I may go a 
step further, and say that if the Govern- 
ment do not see their way not only to 
introduce this Bill, but to press it to 
such a point that Parliament may express 
its judgment upon it, it is not consistent 
with justice that great interests such as 
this Church of Scotland should be dis- 
turbed. I say, in short, to Her Majesty's 
Government, “ Take which course you 
like—introduce the Bili or tell us that 
you are not going to introduce it.” I 
am perfectly willing to take it either 
way; but I think we have a right to 
object to the uncertainty in which we 
have been kept for so long. My Lords, 
if I am told that the block of Business in 
another place is so great that room 
cannot be found for the Bill, then I think 
I might answer, “ That is not the fault 
of those who are interested in the Church 
of Scotland.” But if it were admitted 
that it cannot be introduced in another 
place, perhaps noble Lords opposite 
would consider the propriety of intro- 
ducing it here. Ican promise them, if they 
will accept the premise from me, that I 
will do my best in as fair and earnest a 
way as I can to make clear to the people 
of Scotland its provisions and what its 
effect will be. To this I ask the atten- 
tion of the Government. Whatever 
course they take we do not intend to let 
this question go by default. We mean, 
sooner or later, and by some means or 
another, to get a fair and clear decision 
upon the point, unencumbered by other 
issues, from the people of Scotland. It 
may not affect our convictions upon the 
matter ; but undoubtedly it might affect the 
course we shall deem it our duty to take. I 
do make an earnest appeal to Her Majesty's 
Government that if they de not mean to 
intoduce the Bill and press it to such a 
point that Parliament can take action 
upon it, they should tell us ; and that the 
Church of Scotland should be allowed to 
go on in peace with the excellent work it 
has been doing for the people of Scot- 
land. 

THE LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL axnp SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimpBer_ey) : My Lords, I am exceed- 
ingly sorry the noble Lord opposite 
should think that the Church of Scotland 
was treated in an ignominious manner by 
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the place it occupied in the Queen's 
Speech. I am quite certain, as far as 
the importance of the question was 
concerned, Her Majesty’s Government 
would have been very glad to have given 
it a place of the greatest honour, I think 
it would be exceedingly inconvenient if 
I were to attempt now to debate the 
thorny and difficult question of the Scottish 
Established Church. I will only make 
one remark : that I heard with satisfac- 
tion from the noble Lord he thought 
it was most important that the decision 
opinion of the people of Scotland 
should be ascertained, and that, as I 
rather gathered from him, we should act 
in accordance with that opinion. Now I] 
believe it has been the invariable prin- 
ciple, adhered to in all statements which 
have been made by those with whom I 
have the honour to act, that their great 
desire is to be guided by the people of 
Scotland ; and by that principle we shall 
abide. With regard to the question 
which the noble Lord has asked me, I 
certainly am not in a position to make 
any announcement different to that 
already made. The measure to which he 
refers was announced in Her Majesty's 
gracious Speech, and, as far as I know, 
no change of intention has taken place 
on the part of the Government with 
regard to the introduction of that measure. 
With regard to the fact that it has not 
been introduced up to this time, the 
noble Lord said that ne one concerned 
with Scottish questions was responsible 
for the block of Business in another place. 


Ido not mean in any way to infer that | 


Scottish Members have taken any pecu- 
liarly prominent part in the block of 
Business which has occurred, but I would 
venture to suggest to the noble Lord that 
possibly those who belong to the Party 
with which he acts may have some re- 
sponsibility for the Business in the other 
House not having proceeded quite as fast 
as we desire. However that may be, we 
certainly have shown no sort of reluct- 
ance to press on the measures which we 
have considered it necessary to propose 
to Parliament; and I can assure your 
Lordships that, as far as Her Majesty's 
Government are concerned, no effort will 
be spared to promote and, if possible, 
carry the measure announced in the 
Gracious Speech from the Throne. 
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CHOLERA HOSPITALS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No. 40.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lexy ACTON : This, my Lords, is a 
Bill for facilitating the prompt acquisi- 
tion of sites for the erection of temporary 
hospitals in the event of an outbreak of 
cholera in Ireland, with due notice and 
provisions for compensation and as to 
distance. Similar Acts were passed in 
1883 and 1885, and this one has passed 
through the other House withont being 
opposed. It was limited to one year. I 
move that the Bill be now read a second 
time. 

Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—( The Lord Acton.) 

Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2" accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday, the 20th 
of April next. 


OFFICIAL LIQUIDATORS (IRELAND) 
BILL, [H.L.)—(No. 43.) 


SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read, 
Lorp ACTON: This, my Lords, is a 


Bill providing that the official assignees 


liquidators in cases of the 
winding-up of companies, and may 
also be appointed receivers in other 
eases by the High Court in Ireland, 
It is a measure which has received 
the sanction of the highest judicial 
authorities on both sides, who expect 
that it will save time and expense, and 
will put an end to existing abuses. I 
move that this also be read a second time. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2°,” 
—(The Lord Acton.) 


be 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2° ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Thursday, the 


20th of April next. 


EVICTED TENANTS COMMISSION, 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Tue Eart or ARRAN asked Her 
Majesty’s Government whether they 
would furnish a Return showing for each 
county the names of the estates and the 
names of the townlands on which the 


QUESTION. 
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holdings of those tenants were situated, 
together with the names of the tenants 
included in Appendix III. of the Evicted 
Tenants Commission, and giving the 
date at which applications for re-instate- 
ment were made, and to whom such ap- 
plications were addressed? He said: It 
appeared, from page 7 of the Report, 
that the Lord Lieutenant gave instruc- 
tions for inquiry and report respecting 
estates where the tenaacy or holding had 
been determined since the Ist May, 
1889, and in respect of which holdings 
claims to be reinstated had been made 
by the tenants evicted therefrom now 
resident in Ireland. Inasmuch as the 
Commission was appointed at the same 
time as those instructions were given, it 
was obvious that the Lord Lieutenant's 
instructions referred to cases where 
claims were made previous to the ap- 
pointment of the Commission, of which 
the landlords had entire cognisance, by 
men with whom negotiations would have 
probably been carried on to arrive at an 
arrangement upon a basis as to which 
there could be no mistake. But the 
Commission appeared to have taken a 
different view of the instructions. On 
page 10 they said, “ We have received 
many claims from tenants” ; and, there- 
fore, it would appear that they consider 
that the instructions directed them, or at 
any rate, authorised them, to receive 
new claims from tenants themselves. 
Accordingly, they did so receive them. He 
thought, with the greatest respect, that 
the Commissioners were in error, and had 
exceeded their powers; and, whether 
that was so or not, they had certainly 
opened the door for great abuses. 
Claims were made of which the land- 
lords knew nothing, and whieh certainly 
would not have been made if the Com- 
mission had not been appointed, and in 
the hope that at the last moment some- 
thing might turn up to the claimants’ 
advantage. This Return would enable 
such claims to be tested, and would 
enable Parliament to arrive at a more 
accurate judgment in the matter than 
was possible from the Returns as they 
now stood. The Secretary of the Com- 
mission was, no doubt, in full possession 
of all data. 


Lorp ACTON said, that the par- 
ticulars asked for were furnished in a 


Report published the day before yester- 
The Earl of Arran 
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day, from pp. 460 to 567, and which 
would be in the hands of the noble Lords 
to-morrow. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES) 
ACT, 1889 (SCHEME FOR THE COUNTY 
OF CARNARVON). 

MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 
Lorp SANDFORD moved— 


“That a humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that Her Majesty would 
withhold Her assent from the scheme for the 
management of the funds applicable out of the 
county rate, &c., to intermediate education in 
the County of Carnarvon, which had been laid 
before Parliament pursuant to the Intermediate 
Education (Wales) Act, 1889.” 

Hesaid: The Motion might, perhaps, have 
been more appropriately made by some 
Member of the House directly connected 
with the County of Carnarvon, or, at all 
events, with the Principality, and the 
reluctance he had felt, in the first in- 
stance, to move in the matter had been 
naturally increased by the fact that the 
delay of 10 days in presenting the scheme 
to Parliament at the beginning of the 
Session, of 37 days in printing it, and 
the approaching Easter Recess, had left 
only six days for their Lordships to 
master the details of a very important 
scheme. The scheme was important, not 
merely because it affected the County of 
Carnarvon and served as a model for 
other counties in Wales, but more 
especially because it was pointed to by 
its promoters and likely to form an interest- 
ing precedent for future legislation in 
England. Proximus ardet Ucalegon, 
and the lighted match was already laid 
at our English doors, They had not 
had long to wait for attempts at legis- 
lation. A Bill for Secondary Education 
in England was presented by the 
Vice President of the Council at the 
end of last Session, and there was 
now another Bill ready for discussion in 
the House of Commons which bore on 
its back the names of Sir H. Roscoe 
and Sir J. Lubbock, and was drawn 
very much on the lines of the Welsh 
Act. He had no intention of attack- 
ing the clauses of the scheme which 
were pursuant to that Act, how- 
ever objectionable they might be. He 
did not like the Act, but it was the law 
of the land, and it had now so nearly 
run its course that it was too late either 
to mend or to end it. But he strongly 
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objected to some of the details of the 
scheme which were not imposed by the 
Act, but had been introduced into it 
quite outside of the Act, and were different 
from those in the schemes proposed by 
other Welsh counties. The County of Car- 
narvon contained a decreasing population 
of 117,258 souls. There were 26 School 
Boards with 56 schools, which educated 
on an average 8,400 children, and 64 
voluntary religious schools with an 
average attendance of 6,971 children. 
Since 1870 the Church schools had in- 
creased by 18, and the scholars attending 
them had increased by 1,319, which 
showed that the Church of England had 
not been idle in those years. In the 
same time there had also been provided 
a Roman Catholic school educating 
53 children. So that there were in 
the elementary schools about 15,000 
children the source from which it was 
expected that the scholars for the new 
schools under the scheme would be very 
largely drawn. The scheme provided for 
10 schools for secondary and technical 
studies to contain 865 scholars (560 of 
them boys and 305 girls), which amounted 
to 7*4 per 1,000 of the population. That 
was a very moderate demand, because 
the recommendations of the Departmental 
Committee were that 20 scholars per 
1,000 (12 boys and 8 girls}, should be 
provided for, The funds were £1,050 
from 3d. rate, £1,050 from the 
Treasury, £1,100 from the endowments 
of the grammar schools, which were con- 
fiscated, and £2,100 under the Technical 
Instruction Act, amounting in all to 
£5,300, and in addition there were the 
fees from the scholars. As to the orga- 
nisation, omitting the County Council, 
which consisted of 64 members, the 
scheme provided for a County Govern- 
ing Body of 31 members, 9 Local 
Governing Bodies of 161 members, and 
a Central Governing Body for the whole 
of Wales, not yet constituted, but 
intended to consist of 60 to 70 mem- 
bers, with travelling expenses and 
allowances to be paid out of funds pro- 
vided for educational purposes. That 
gave the extraordinary allowance of 
250 Governors for 10 schools with, 
at the outside, 865 children. To the 
composition of the County Governing 
Body, who were the real masters of the 
situation, he had no objection to offer. It 
consisted of 16 members elected by the 





County Council, arepresentative of one of 
each of nine Local Governing Bodies, two 
members from North Wales College, a 
member representing the School Boards, 
a representative of the voluntary school 
managers, and two co-optative members. 
The tenure of office of Governor was 
for three years, and as, under the scheme, 
one-third retired every year, there would, 
therefore, be one election every two 
years to keep this Body alive. 
The Local Governing Bodies were made 
up of 18 members elected by the County 
Council, two members elected by North 
Wales College, one member by the Dean 
and Chapter of Baugor, eight by 
Town Councils, seven by Boards of 
Guardians, 36 by mixed Electoral 
Bodies, 18 by School Boards, 9 by volun- 
tary managers, 10 teachers, 10 by 
parents, 24 by subscribers, and 18 added 
by co-optation—in all 161. Of this 
number 73 were to be elected by 34 
different Electoral Bodies, and, as 
the tenure of office was for three 
years, there would be 12 elections 
every year for 24 members, and 
provision was made in the scheme with 
regard to these elections. Nothing could 
be devised more likely to kill popular 
interest than all these elections. Every- 
one was aware of the apathy shown in 
School Board elections. People walk- 
ing down the street would not take the 
trouble to turn into a building to sign 
and deposit their ballot papers. But 
in these Welsh elections, it was provided 
that every voting paper had to be wit- 
nessed by a Justice of the Peace or a 
minister of religion, stamped he presumed 
with a ld. stamp, and posted to the 
Returning Officer. He was _ sure 
that those persons who would otherwise 
take a special interest in these elections 
would be so heartily sick of the whole 
affair that the elections would fall into 
the hands of the wire-pullers. He 
believed also that “One Man, One Vote” 
was a leading item of the Radical pro- 
gramme, but it would not be so here, 
Take the elections in Bangor as an 
example, “One man” would have two 
indirect votes for County Council mem- 
bers, two for the City Council, one for 
the Guardians, and two for the School 
Board, making a total of seven indirect 
votes. But he might have, in addi- 
tion, votes as a member of the School 
Board, and a voluntary manager, and the 
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parent of a boy scholar, the parent 
of a girl, and as a subscriber; that 
was to say, five additional direct votes 
in addition, or 12 votes in all. In 
variety of electioneering opportunities, 
therefore, the measure was certainly 
generous. He further contended that 
the Local Governing Bodies had no real 
power. The first thing to be.done ina 
school was to appoint a good master, and 
then as far as possible to let him alone. 
Well, the selection of the masters was 
not left to the Local Bodies or the authori- 
ties of the school, but was retained in 
the hands of the County Governing 
Body, who advertised for, appointed, 
suspended, or dismissed the masters, while 
the Local Governing Bodies had little if 
anything to say in the matter. _in fact, 
the County Governing Bodies had taken 
very good care to retain the complete 
mastery of the situation. On the 
other hand, the Local Governing 


Body may—unrestrained by reference 
to head-quarters—fix the capitation fees, 
give prizes, and, as their sole important 
duty,they may regulate that religious in- 
struction. What necessity could there be for 
going through all these elaborate and costly 


details of elections, with the view of 
setting up nine Local Governing Bodies 
which were, as he had shown, to have 
no real power? Provision was made 
that religious instruction should be given 
in the schools “in accordance with the 
principles of the Christian religion,” 
under regulations to be made from time 
to time by the Local Governing Body. 
He was thankful to find even that pro- 
vision made, though it was rather vague, 
and would like to see it introduced 
into the elementary school programme. 
But it should be remembered that there 
were 200 sects in the country registering 
themselves as “Christians,” by one or other 
of which every principle of the Christian 
faith was more or less denied. In the public 
elementary schools, of course, there was 
less necessity for definite religious in- 
struction being given to the very young 
children ; but in the schools under this 
scheme boys and girls might be retained 
to the age of 18 or 19. Surely they were 
able to receive, and ought to receive, 
some definite religious instruction! In 
Wales and Monmouth there were 50 School 
Boards which gave no religious instruction. 
But one purely secular School Board— 
80 avowing itself—existed in Carnarvon. 


Lord Sandford 
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Still, the measure of religious education 
allowed by those Boards professing to 
give it might be judged from the fact 
that in the Returns made to the late 
Education Commission, it was stated by 
12 out of 24 of the School Boards in 
Carnarvon that in their schools they 
gave no religious teaching; by seven 
the Bible was not allowed to be 
read; by 11 it was, but without com- 
ment; by one the time devoted to 
religious teaching was from six to seven 
minutes ; by another, for the dismissal of 
the scholars, a hymn, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and Grace after Meat were allowed: in 
another 10 minutes were given ; by another 
five minutes, for “reading without com- 
ment the historical books of the Old 
Testament ;” and by another religious 
instruction was permitted to be given 
only to scholars in Standards IV, and up- 
wards. What real religious education, 
therefore, could be expected to be given 
in the secondary schools under this 
scheme, which would be conducted 
according to the principles of the 
School Boards, whose representatives 
would have so large a voice in their 
control, and whose practice in 
existing schools was such as he had 
described ? Again, why should this 
scheme deny such facilities for the 
religious instruction of boarders in the 
schools as were granted in Flint and 
Montgomery ? This was a very serious 
question. A series of schools was to be 
established under this scheme to which no 
Roman Catholic could, and to which no 
Churehman ought, to send his children. 
In framing the scheme, so far as it 
provided for the religious education of the 
scholars, no consideration had been paid to 
the efforts of the Church in past years to 
promote either elementary or secondary 
education. One-third of the funds for 
Aberystwith College were provided by 
Churehmen ; two-thirds of the scholars 
attending the intermediate schools, such 
as they were, in Wales were Church 
children ; and the greater proportion of 
the funds for establishing the college 
recently set up in North Wales was 
provided by Churchmen. Yet no grati- 
tude whatever was shown to them by this 
scheme ; and, in speaking of the members 
of the Chureh, as affected by it, he 
might use the words of a letter written 
by the late Mr. Spurgeon about his co- 
religionists to a Welsh Radical in 1886, in 
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reference to the Home Rule Bill, “ What 
have they done to be thus cast off? 
The whole scheme is as full of dangers 
and absurdities as that of a madman.” 

Moved, “ That a humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty will 
withhold Her assent from the scheme for the 
management of the funds applicable out of the 
county rate, &c., to intermediate education in 
County of Carnarvon, which has been laid before 
Parliament pursuant to the Intermediate Edu- 
cation (Wales) Act, 1889."—(7he Lord Sand- 
ford.) 

Viscount HALIFAX said, he was 
anxious to emphasize what had been 
said by his noble Friend and to support 
the Motion before the House. He could 
not conceive a grosser act of injustice to 
the Church in Wales or a greater injury 
to the cause of Christian education than 
that contemplated by the proposed 
scheme, so far as it applied to the 
grammar school known as the Friars’ 
School, in the City of Bangor, and the 
Bottwnog School, founded and endowed 
by Bishop Rowland, a former Bishop of 
Bangor and a native of the place. Both 
these schools were Church _ schools, 
founded by members of the Chureh with 
the object of supplying a sound Christian 
education. It was true that the Friars’ 
School, which was governed by the 
Dean and Chapter of Bangor till 20 
years ago, was then vested by the 
Charity Commissioners in a new Govern- 
ing Body, on which, however, were three 
representatives of the Cathedral Chapter. 
The religious teaching of the school was 
left untouched, except that provision 
was made to exempt from such teaching 
any children whose parents objected to 
it. The Bottwnog School, which was 
still administered under Bishop Row- 
land’s will, was a purely Church school. 
These were now to be taken 
from the Church and placed under the 
control of a Governing Body, which was 
practically the Local Council, the mem- 
bers of which, it was expressly stated in 
the scheme, need have no religious belief 
or ever attend a place of worship. No 
religious teaching in the distinetive 
creeds of the Church, or, indeed, of any 
Religious Body, was to be given in 
future to day scholars attending such 
schools ; while in the case of boarders 
instruction in the principles of the 
Christian religion was to be given under 
the regulations of the Governing Body, 
and family worship of an undenomina- 


schools 





tional character was to be held in such 
manner as this Governing Body, of all 
religious opinions—Socinians or Jews— 
or none at all, might direct. Why was 
the Church in Wales to be thus deprived 
of her educational establishments, and to 
have the control of them practically put 
into the hands of the County Councils, 
which in Wales were to a great extent 
elected on political and Noneotformist 
grounds? ‘The effect of the scheme, if 
it was carried out, would be to throw the 
whole of the intermediate education in 
Wales into the hands of a particular 
Party—the Party who were now seeking 
to rob the Chureh in Wales of all her 
property. That Party had already the 
three Welsh Government-aided colleges 
in their management; and if they sue- 
ceeded in suppressing the voluntery 
schools which belonged to the Church, 
they would have the whole of the edu- 
cation of the country from top to bottom 
in their hands. He could not believe 
that Members of that House, or of any 
House that had any regard for justice, 
which had the cause of sound Christian 
education at heart, could desire such a 
result. As to the religious education 


which was contemplated by this scheme, 


it professed to be on the distinetive prin- 
ciples of the Christian Chureh, but did it 
deserve the name ? They had only to 
turn to the proceedings of the London 
School Board within the last few weeks 
to be convinced that it did not. And 
vet it was in favour of a system of this 
sort, under which there was no security 
that even the Divinity of our Lord 
would be included in the teaching, but 
was to be left an open question, that 
they were to deprive the Church of her 
schools, and reduce the religious educa- 
tion given in them to something abso- 
lutely worthless. He begged to support 
the Resolution moved, and trusted their 
Lordships would give effect to it. 

Tne Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, with regard to what has just been 
said by the noble Viscount, I would point 
out to him that possibly he is not aware 
that there is a section of the Act of 1869 
under which the Charity Commissioners 
have always acted, and under which they 
are precluded from interfering with the 
special religious teaching in particular 
schools. There has been nothing done 
with regard to the particular schools re- 
ferred to that has not been done with re- 
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gard to many other schools in the country. {were unanimous in recommending the 
The present system of religious teaching | scheme. 

is the outcome of the violent and pro-; Tue Bishop or BANGOR: May I 
longed discussion in 1870—the year of | ask the noble Earl whether there was any 
the passing of the Education Act ; and evidence of unanimity on the part of the 
all I can say on this point is that I think | Committee ? 

those who attempt to disturb the com-| ‘Tne Eart or KIMBERLEY: I can 
promise then entered into wili see great | only say that I make the statement as it 
reason to regret it. Itis not because we | was given to me, and I have uo reason 
do not respect the conscientious religious | to suppose that it is incorrect. There 
opinions of individuals and of societies, ; may have been differences between the 
whether Church or otherwise, but be- | Committee on particular points, but I 
cause, when you have institutions main- | am told that they were practically agreed 
tained largely by public money—and | upon the scheme. The scheme was, of 
look to the fact that there are such | course, also considered by the Charity 
differences of religious opinion among Commissioners, and by them has been 
us—one of two things you are in| passed, and it comes now before your 
point of fact driven to do: either | Lordships. The noble Lord criticised 
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to make those institutions purely secular, 


or to have some system of religious | 


instruction as can be given to all who 
may attend those schools. That has 
been the principle which has governed 
Parliament up to the present time, and 


it is one to which I hope they will | 
I was rather disappointed that | 


adhere. 
the noble Lord did not make some more 
specific objection to the scheme. 
observations seemed to be hostile to the 


whole Act of 1889, though at the com- 
mencement of the speech he disclaimed 


that hostility. He seemed to be actuated 
by extreme hostility to that Act, and, I 


should say, to any real bona fide attempt | 
to impreve and extend the system of | 
That Act was passed | 


secondary schools. 


by the late Government. It is a very 


useful Act, and one which does the late , 
y°1_* . } 
This is the | 


before | 


Government great credit. 
first scheme which has come 
Parliament framed uuder the Act, and I 
believe it to be an exceedingly useful 
and wise scheme. 
this scheme framed ? 


Privy Council. In this case, of course, 
the members of these 


of Lord Cranbrook, who I very much 
wish was present on this occasion. Both 
the gentlemen appointed by the Privy 
Council, Principal Reichel and Mr. Davis, 
are deserving of the greatest confidence ; 
they are members of the Church of 
England, and they were entirely in 
concurrence with the three members 
appointed by the County Council, who 
The Earl of Kimberley 


His | 


And by whom was | 
Under the Act a) 
Joint Committee has to be appointed, | 
consisting of three members appointed | 
by the County Council and two by the | 


various Joint | 
Committees were appointed on the advice | 


the number of Bodies created under the 
scheme, but I fail to see anything in that 
objection. That might be done with 
regard to every Educational Body and 
county in the Kingdom. You naturally 
form different Local Bodies to carry out a 
number of duties, besides the General 
Superintending Committee who have to 
| administer the Act, but I believe the real 
objection of the noble Lord is not so 
much to the number of Committees as 
to his horror of popular election, That 
is not the opinion of the Government ; we 
| regarded the principle of popular election 
as an extremely good one, and I see no 
reason why we should be more suspicious 
of these Bodies in Wales than of any other 
Bodies. I cannot help thinking that a 
_ good deal of the suspicion of these Bodies 
in Wales arises from the fact that they 
are composed mainly of Nonconformists; 
but there are among Nonconformists 
men just as pious, as intelligent, and as 
loyal as in the Church, and a greater 
mistake could not be made by this House, 
or anywhere else, than to impugn a 
scheme from a suspicion that some ad- 
vantage will be given to the large 
Nonconformist communities in __ this 
country. The noble Lord has objected 
to the great powers given to the County 
Council under the scheme, and to the 
| comparatively small powers given to the 
Local Bodies. To that criticism the plain 
and sufficient answer is that the funds 
for these schools are to be provided 
principally from public, and not from 
' loeal, sources. The whole amount will be 
| £5,342, and of that sum only £1,031 comes 
‘from local endowments; the rest comes 
from the county rate, from the Treasury 
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grant, and from the grants under local 
taxation. As the larger part of the 
funds, therefore, are not supplied by any 
particular school or Foundation, it is 
perfectly reasonable and necessary that 
the County Council should have a pre- 
dominant power in the management of 
this scheme. That is, no doubt, the 
reason why they are given the appoint- 
ment of the head masters, and a certain 
superior authority over all the schools. 
I ask the noble Lord to look at the 
matter as a whole, and to consider what 
is the object of the scheme. This is the 
first attempt made to organise a system 
of secondary education under the Act 
of 1889, and I believe it is a most 
valuable attempt in that direction. 
I agree with the noble Lord's criticism 
that it is possible this most dangerous 
and terrible system might extend from 
Wales into England. I think it is possible, 
and I certainiy should not regret it. If 
there is one thing wanting more than 
another it is some system by which 
secondary schools may be organised. The 
Act proceeds upon the simple principle 
that the Joint Committee appointed should 
frame schemes to provide efficient 
secondary education for counties, and 
that existing schools should be included 
in the schemes. I daresay that is the 
objection to this scheme, but that pro- 
posal seems to me to be one of the most 
valuable features of the scheme, because, 
if you are ever to have an efficient system 
of secondary education, you must take 
the existing schools into your scheme ; 
otherwise yourun this risk : that you will 
either have a deficient school supply or 
you will create a number of new secon- 
dary schools side by side with those which 
might perfectly well have served the 
purpose you have in view. It is com- 
plained that these particular schools have 
been treated unfairly by inclusion in the 
scheme; but I cannot see in what the 
unfairness consists. They will lose 
nothing in point of endowment. The 
present endowments of those schools will 
be fully met by the amounts they will 
receive from the common fund, and I do not 
see that there is anything to place those 
schools in « less favourable position that 
that they now occupy. The only serious 
objection, I suppose, that can be taken 
to the arrangements is that taken by the 
noble Viscouut, that the religious instruc- 
tion is not sufficient ; but the noble Lord 





opposite admitted that this question has 
not been left out of sight ; but that, on the 
contrary, distinct provision has been 
made for it. The religious difficulty in 
Wales is undoubtedly greater than in any 
other part of the country, looking at the 
number of dénominations which exist 
there; but I think the scheme does not 
deserve to be criticised otherwise than 
as a fair and reasonable attempt to pro- 
vide such religious instruction iu the 
schools as the circumstances permit, and 
further than that we cannot go. I 
should most deeply regret if the House 
were persuaded to reject thus the first of 
a series of schemes under a most bene- 
ficial Act, and, in doing so, to interpose a 
serious check and rebuff to an attempt 
made by the late Government, concurred 
in by the present Government, and which 
we believe, if carried through, is likely to 
confer great benefit upon the people of 
Wales, because it will be followed by 
schemes in other counties ; and though I 
believe noble Lords opposite will be 
greatly shocked when I say it, will pro- 
bably lead the way to an improvement in 
the same direction of secondary educa- 


; tion throughout the country. 


*Lorpv NORTON said, the noble Lord 
opposite had rather sneered at Lord 
Sandford as being prompted by an 
objection to popular election, and had 
taken credit to his own Party that 
they were the monopolists of that prin- 
ciple; but there was a great deal of 
difference between popular election and 
popular electioneering, with manipulation 
of the people’s votes by election agents ; 
and he maintained that Lord Sandford’s 
objection was a sound and solid one: 
that if education in Wales was to be made 
a topic of perpetual popular electioneer- 
ing, there would be an end to the interests 
of education, however much the principle 
of popular election might be vindicated 
by it. The Government would not, he 
thought, gain much favour or many votes 
amongst the thinking part of the Welsh 
people by this scheme. It was so far 
based on the Welsh Intermediate Educa- 
tion Act that it followed the form of 
procedure therein laid down, but this had 
little or nothing to do with the spirit and 
intention of the scheme. The scheme 
itself was a mere embodiment of the notions 
of secondary education as held by the head 
of the Edueation Office, whence it 
emanated, and which was fons et 
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origo mali? It was really Mr. 
Acland’s scheme. It seemed to 
him that this was a singular illustration 
of the danger of leaving, as Parliament 
was getting into the habit of doing, great 
subjects of this sort in the hands of a 
Department, and, having done so, washing 
their hands of it. What could Parlia- 
ment know about this scheme? He 
ventured to say that a great many of 
their Lordships had heard of it that 
evening for the first time, and it was 
really entirely in the breast of the 
Minister. It seemed to him that Wales 
was being made at the present time a 
field for experiments for introducing new 
principles, and afterwards getting them 
extended to the rest of the Kingdom. This 
scheme was, in relation to education, very 
much what the Suspensory Bill was in rela- 
tion to the Church. It was a first step ia 
setting up a principle of municipal secon- 
dary education,sub silentio,without Parlia- 
ment being aware of it, which would be 
extended elsewhere. Mr. Acland, in a 
letter published in The Times of yester- 
day, referred to this scheme as if it were 
already passed, and said that “a very 


satisfactory solution of the matter had 


been arrived at.” In faet, he assumed 
that it was already passed or safe. 

Lorp KNUTSFORD: It is passed. 
*Lorp NORTON asked why, then, were 
they now discussing it? The scheme 
still lay on the Table of the House, and 
would not mature until April 9, when it 
would pass by an Order in Council. 
Mr. Acland was the edueational 
Legislature, and Parliament had nothing 
to do with it. Whatever he chose to put 
on the Table in the form of a dummy 
became law. 

Tur Eart or KIMBERLEY : It is 
not adummy; it is in print. There is 
no fault on the part of the Government. 

*Lorp NORTON said, he did not mean 
to blame anybody for it. The fault was 
with the system ; and if they were to be 
so imposed upon, they were in extreme 
danger. Wales was already anticipating 
England by getting large grants for 
colleges, and, like a spoilt child, following 
the example of Ireland, the more it had 
the more it wanted. ‘There were no such 
grants for colleges, or whatever they 
might be called, for secondary education 
in England or Scotland. North Wales 
first got a Treasury grant of £4,000 a 
year fora college; South Wales followed, 


Lord Norton 
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and then Mid-Wales, so that now Bangor, 
Cardiff,and Aberystwith, all had grants. 
No religious opinion was to be a quali- 
fication for the Governing Body in this 
scheme. The County Council would pay 
the schools, would control the schools, and 
would receive the grants and any further 
donations which might be made; but 
donations were hardly likely to be 
numerous after this scheme was passed, 
If it were to hand over the administration 
to County Councils, let them, at all events, 
be the sole Governing Body, for, as the 
Duke of Wellington said, “One bad 
General was betier than two good ones.” 
There could hardly be worse Educational 
Bodies than the County Councils, but 
it would be better to have the educational 
system of the country concentrated in 
them, bad as they were, than scattered 
over half a dozen Departments. It really 
should all be concentrated at Whitehall. 
The scheme was, he contended, one for 
breaking up existing endowments, and 
such schemes would put an end to any- 
thing like consistency in our educational 
svstem, 

*Tue Bisnor or BANGOR | said 
that he did not, for his own part, go quite 
so far as the noble Lord who moved this 
Address. He had no _ objection to 
making the new schools to be created 
under the scheme subject to the Act of 
1889; and if it had been in order—which 
he understood from the Lord Chancellor 
it was not—he would have been pre- 
pared to move an Amendment that the 
proposed Address should refer only to 
these endowed schools in the County of 
Carnarvon. He wished to know why 
they should not take advantage given by 


‘the Act of 1889 of moving an Address 


to Her Majesty to reject this scheme ? 
Those who were opposed to the scheme 


had a perfect right to come to the House of 


Lords and to ask them to deal more fairly 
with these schools, and to prevent them 
from being brought under the operation of 
the scheme. The noble Lord said that 
they were opposed to the scheme because 
the majority of the people of Wales were 
Nonconformists and would elect Noncon- 
formists upon the County Council. What 
the opposers of the scheme did object to 
was that the majority of the County 
Council should have the complete and 
sole .control of the Church schools, and 
they based their objection on the fact tbat 
the Welsh County Councils were practi- 
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cally Political Bodies, administered purely 
on political lines. For his own part, he 
had no desire to throw any obstacle in 
the way of this scheme ; and, indeed, had 
he such a desire he had no power to do 
so; but he trusted that the operation of 
the scheme, which had been three and a 
half years in incubation, would not be 
allowed to affect the Church schools. It 
had been proposed some time ago to trans- 
fer one of these schools to a most magni- 
ficent site, but the Joint Committee had 
stopped that being done for the present, 
although he did not say that the change 
might not be effected in the future. If 
the Church schools were to be brought 
under the operation of the scheme it 
would be impossible for the parents of a 
child to secure for him definite religious 
instruction in those schools. It was pro- 
posed under the scheme to establish 
a Central Board of Education for Wales. 
That was a very important matter 
indeed, and in that case those who 
were opposed to the scheme were entitled 
to ask what exactly the constitution of 
that Board was to be. He believed that 
the schools established in the County of 
Carnarvon and re-organised by the 
Charity Commissioners 20 years ago for 
the purposes of secondary education 
would be reduced in grade under this 
scheme. It was unjust tothe Governors 
and Trustees of those schools, who in the 
past had done their utmost for secondary 
education in the Principality, that they 
should be excluded from having a voice 
in the county Governing Body, and why 
should not the Treasury who gave a 
certain sum be represented on it? The 
scheme would not be in harmony with 
the spirit of free education, because 
poor boys in the district of Bottwnog 
would be unable to pay the fees that 
would be demanded in the new schools. 
The results would be that in future boys 
would be forced, in order to pass into the 
Universities, to go to one of these three so- 
called national colleges. He did not wish 
to say any thing against thove colleges, but 
he was of opinion these schools should not 
be made subject to their needs. If these 
schools were included in the scheme, it 
would be the bounden duty of Churehmen 
to establish side by side with the uew 
schools a system of free and independent 
schools of their own, and he should deeply 
deprecate this interference with their 
national system. It would be a strange 





irony of fate if, by means of a Bill of the 
Conservative Party, the schools were to 
be destroyed which had been built up by 
the voluntary gifts of the Welsh people. 

Lorp ABERDARE said that, having 
long taken an interest in promoting edu- 
cation in Wales, and having had the 
honour of presiding over the Depart- 
mental Committee upon whose recom- 
mendations these schools had been 
founded, he could not be wholly silent in 
this Debate. Lord Sandford’s imputations 
upon the County Councils reminded him 
of a conversation he once had with the 
late Lord Iddesleigh, when Sir Stafford 
Northeote, who had taken an active part 
in the preparation of the Report of the 
Endowed Schools Commission, and had, 
with the Bishop of London, contributed 
so much to the importance of that Com- 
mission. That Report recommended the 
establishment of free graded schools, and 
he had over and over again heard them 
lament that nobody had taken up the 
subject and provided schools suited to 
the various wants of the country. In 
discussing the subject, Lord Iddesleigh 
said that— 

“Nothing would ever be possible in that 
direction until every county had a large 
popular administrative Body.” 
Again, when a delay of seven or 
eight years took place in carrying 
the Bill, which was finally passed 
in 1889, when successive Ministers 
had failed in their endeavours to deal 
with the subject, he remembered the wise 
saying of Sir Stafford Northeote re- 
peated again and again, that they 
“would never be able to carry a really 
Welsh Bill until they bad County 
Councils.” Owing to the praiseworthy 
efforts of the Conservative Government 
those Bodies had been formed, and now 
noble Lords were warning the House 
against giving them powers which it was 
urged would only be exercised against 
the interests of the Church, and against 
the higher interests of education. That 
argument they had heard over and over 
again, and he wished the late Lord 
Iddesleigh could have been present that 
noble Lords opposite might profit by his 
wisdom. His own experience of such 
prophecies was that, however possible 
they might appear, they invariably in the 
result broke down. ‘The Act of 1889 
itself was brought in in a very different 
form to that in which it was 
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carried. Under a Conservative Govern- 
ment, as had naturally been expected, 
their two nominees on the Joint Com- 
mittee, it turned out, were Conservatives, 
while the three representatives of the 
County Councils were ievellers. Lord 
Cranbrook’s judgment, in the exercise of 
a choice on behalf of the Government, 
was entitled to recognition, and the 
choice he had made in every instance 
had had a most useful influence in the 
framing of the present scheme. It had 
been prophesied that the majority of 
three would always over-rule the 
minority, and he confessed that he had 
himself felt some doubt as to how the 
matter would work out. He was proud 
to say that nothing of the kind had 
taken place, and that throughout Wales 
these discussions had been carried on 
with consideration for each other's 
opinions, and with the one desire to 
produce a good school system suited to 
the peculiar circumstances of the country. 
In Carnarvon the three representatives of 
the County Council on the one side, and 
on the other Principal Reichel, a most 
distinguished man and strong Churchman, 
and the Mayor of Carnarvon, also a 
Churchman and a Conservative, had had 
no differences on Party lines or on 
religious subjects ; the only differences 
were such as would naturally arise among 
five men of independent minds upon 
what was best to be done for educational 
purposes. He thought the County 
Council might be trusted to take a pride 
in seeing that these were good schools, 
aud that they realised the anxious desires 
of those who framed the scheme. Lord 
Norton he had regretted to hear speak 
contemptuously of this movement in 
Wales. If that noble Lord knew as 
much as himself of the genuine honest 
feeling of Welshmen in this matter that 
it should no longer be allowed to remain 
as it had been in the past, he could 
give many instances of the sacrifices 
made to carry out this scheme. Chureh- 
men had joined Nonconformists in the 
work, and he could entirely confirm Lord 
Sandford’s statement that Churehmen’s 
subscriptions to the College of Aberyst- 
with were one-third of the whole. That 
college was now presided over by a Baptist, 
and, among the children of Churchmen 
being educated, there were several sons 
of clergymen. One objection to these new 
schools was that they would absorb the 


Lord Aberdare 
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pupils of various schools throughout Wales, 
and the right rev. Prelate was especially 
anxious about the fate of the Friars’ 
School, the character of which he had 
done so much to raise, and feared that i¢ 
was likely to be degraded. But various 
concessions had been made in the scheme, 
and while under its provisions boys were 
to remain in the schools until 17, arrange- 
ments were made that at Friars’ School 
they should remain until 18 or 19. What 
power could the Local Authority have 
over these schools? The only way in 
which they could attract boys into them 
was by securing the confidence of the 
people. He would challenge the right 
rev. Prelate on the point of the useful- 
ness of the Welsh Colleges, and would 
venture to assert that three or four times 
as many men were going up to Oxford 
and Cambridge since their foundation 
and the establishment of such schools as 
these. He sincerely hoped this scheme 
would not be rejected. Lord Norton had 
said this scheme was entirely framed by 
the Vice President ;but if he would wait, 
he would have the opportunity of seeing 
on the Table of the House some 13 or 14 
schemes the broad lines of which were 
all the same. And why? Because, very 
wisely, the Councils throughout Wales 
had met continually to consult as to the 
lines upon which these schools should be 
founded, and therefore with slight varia- 
tions it would be found that these schemes 
greatly resembled each other. The Act 
had been passed for three and a half 
years, and these matters having been 
discussed in Wales, schemes were now 
on the point of being matured. If this 
one were thrown out who could say what 
fate awaited the remainder ? But he could 
not believe that noble Lords opposite 
| would so stultify the policy of the late 
| Government and of Parliament, and so 
disappoint the feeling of the country by 
taking so strong, so retrograde, and so 
fatal a step. 

*Lorpv KNUTSFORD: My Lords, 
I hope the noble Lord who has 
brought forward this Motion will 
now, after the Debate which has taken 
place, withdraw it. Her Majesty's late 
Government are of course not responsible 
for the scheme, but they are largely re- 
sponsible for the Act under which it hes 
been framed, and, as far as I can see, it in 
no way goes beyond the provisions in 
that Act. I need hardly say when I find 
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myself differing from Lord Sandford, who 
has made education his special study, I 
feel some diffidence in expressing my 
opinion ; but having listened attentively 
to the objections he raised to this 
scheme, with one exception they ap- 
peared to me to be objections of detail ; 
as, for example, objections to the 
number of Bodies concerned, as to the 
number of elections which will take place, 
and questions of that kind, which I should 
venture to put aside, because the scheme 
has been thoroughly threshed out by 
the Joint Committee upon whom, under 
the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 
the work of initiating and drawing up 
these schemes is placed, instead of 
upon the Charity Commissioners, as in 
the case of other endowed schools. 
It has been passed unanimously 
by them, and has been published 
and made known througheut the county. 
It is fair to say that in these cireum- 
stances it is not, as I think, the duty of 
the Charity Commissioners to deal with 
all the details which they themselves 
may not altogether approve of. They 
may have thought they would have 
been able to make a simpler scheme, 
but the real duty imposed upon them is 
to see that in the scheme no well-known 
principle is infringed. If such is the 
vase, it is hardly for them to go too 
closely into special details. This scheme 
has passed their ordeal. But it is fair to 
say that many of the modifications which 
were desired by the Charity Com- 
missioners were readily and fairly 
adopted by the Joint Committee, 
and some of these were important, 
especially with reference to the 
Bangor School. The object of the 
Charity Commissioners was to secure 
that that school should not be, as it has 
been called, “degraded”; and forthat pur- 
pose they have made special regulations, 
both as to the age of the pupils, 
as to boarding, and making the 
teaching of Greek compulsory in the 
higher departments of the school. By 
these provisions they have placed the 
school on a different footing to the other 
new schools. Therefore, the charge that 
the Bangor School has been degraded by 
these modifications of the Charity Commis- 
si ners which have been accepted by the 
Joint Committee fal's to the ground. I, of 
course, feel with Lord Sandford that the 
imp >rtant point is the question of religious 





education ; but I would venture to point 
out to him Clause 87, page 17, of the 
scheme, which says that— 

“ Religious instruction, in accordance with the 

principles of the Christian’ religion, shall be 
given in the school under such regulations as 
shall be made from time to time by the Local 
Governing Body.” 
That paragraph is the common form in all 
schemes of this kind, and it is too late, I 
apprehend, for us now to go back and 
try to proceed on lines followed before 
the year 1870. The second and third 
paragraphs of Clause 87 are in the words 
of the Welsh Intermediate Act as re- 
quired by the 4th section, Sub-section 3 
of that Act. Upon the whole, then, I 
cannot attach the importance that the 
noble Lord does to the objections to 
this scheme. We may not altogether 
like it; there may be defects in it. 
But I do attach the highest importance 
to its not being rejected at this time, 
it being the first scheme, and, as Lord 
Aberdare has said, the probable forerunner 
of many other schemes under the Welsh 
Intermediate Education Act, which I 
believe will prove a great benefit to the 
country. 


*Tue Bisnor or SALISBURY 
heartily thanked Lord Sandford for 
bringing forward this Motion. It was 
just because this was the first scheme 
under the Act that they ought to protest 
against it. It was clear this wasanattempt 
to place secondary education in Wales in 
the hands of the Board School party. 
In the cases of Flint and Montgomery, 
better provisions had been made thau in 
this Carnarvon scheme. Of the reason 
for that no explanation had been given ; 
but it was quite certain that unless 
vigorous protest was made, secondary 
education in Wales would be reduced to a 
kind of Board school system, and it might 
be taken for granted that no grants from 
public funds would be given to the volun- 
tary schools. That was a great shame, 
seeing the kind of education given in 
those schools to the children of parents 
who took a real interest in their religious 
teaching. The religious instruction they 
would receive would not be of a distinctive 
character, though they would, many of 
them, be boarders in these schools, and of 
an age t> be confirmed. This s:heme was 
loaded with the Cowper-Temple Clause, 
and he earnestly besought the House to 
vote for Lord Sandford’s Motion. 
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Lorp SANDFORD, after what had 
fallen from the noble Lord on the Front 
Bench (Lord Knutsford), begged leave to 
withdraw the Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


NEW EDUCATION CODE—TEACHERS’ 
PENSION FUND. 

*Lorpv NORTON asked the Lord 
President whether he had been rightly 
understood to promise that Parliament 
should not be deprived of an opportunity 
to discuss the new Education Code be- 
fore it took effect by the neglect of its 
issue for most of the prescribed time, 
which would expire during the holidays ; 
and whether the increased Teachers’ Pen- 
sion Fund was intended only to extend 
the limit of such Treasury subsidy to 
salaries, or generally to meet all cases ; 
and whether the new building rules were 
to be immediately applicable, and to 
existing schools ? 

*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, this was not only a question for the 
Lord President, but also for the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack. 
Leaving aside the question of the 
delay of the Queen’s Printers in 
printiug the Code, the notice spoke 
of the expiry of the prescribed time 
during the holidays, and he wished 
to ask the Lord Chancellor whether, if a 
Minister brought in either a Code ora 
scheme or any other measure which re- 
quired the sanction of the House after 
having lain on the Table for 40 days, it 
was allowable for him to bring it in, say, 
30 days before the Recess, so that the 10 
days which would have otherwise re- 
mained available for throwing out the 
scheme or contesting the Code would be 
lost 2? Ought not the remaining days to 
be added after the Recess was over ? As 
regarded tle printing, it was always pos- 
sible for a Minister to choke up the 
offices of the Queen’s Printers with Blue 
Books and other Parliamentary Papers 
so as to make it impossible for them to 
print the Code for some time. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, the answer is very simple, and will, 
I think, satisfy even the noble Lord who 
has just spoken. This difficulty has arisen 
before, and, as has been the case in former 
years, full time will be given for the con- 
sideration of the Code by Parliament 
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and no action will be taken on it by the 
Department until an ample and reason- 
able time has elapsed from the date of its 
issue. In 1890 the same question was 
asked in the House of Commons; the 
Code had been laid on the Table on 
Mareh 10, and was not issued till 
March 27, the House adjourning on 
April 1 for the Easter holidays, during 
which the statutory month expired, 
With regard to the second question, the 
increased sum now available for pensions 
(£5,000 a year, in addition to the former 
provision of £5,580) will be devoted to- 
wards meeting the cases cf qualified ap- 
plicants so far as the money will go. As 
regards the last question, the building 
rules in the New Code, as will be seen 
from Appendix B, are altered only in a 
few minor details from those of the pre- 
vious Code. They apply to new schools 
and enlargements. ‘There is no altera- 
tion of the rules previously in force as to 
existing schools, 


Viscount CROSS: My Lords, I 


have only one remark to make about the 
preparation of the Education Code. In 
the last Commission on Education, of 
which I had the honour of being Chair- 
man, and whose members represeuted all 


political and religious views, we were 
unanimous on one point: that when the 
Code was ready it ought not only to be 
presented to Parliament in priut, but cir- 
culated instantly, so that no time should 
be allowed to intervene between the 
laying of the Code ou the Table and its 
being circulated to Members of both 
Houses. That we were absolutely unani- 
mous upon, and I think not to carry out 
that recommendation would be taking 
advantage of those interested in educa- 
tion. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : The 
noble Viscount knows how difficult it is 
to effect reforms of this kind ; but in the 
principie of it I most sincerely concur, 
and I shall be glad if it falls to my lot to 
improve upon what has hitherto been 
done. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR : With 
reference to the question asked by the 
noble Lord (Lord Stanley of Alderley), in 
some Acts the provision is that the mea- 
sure should lie on the Table for a certain 
number of days while Parliament is 
sitting. There are frequently expres- 
sions used of that sort. I believe there 
are words used in some Acts which pre- 
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scribe that it shall be on days which will 
exclude Recesses ; but where it is stated 
simply as it is in this Act the Recess 
counts like any other time. 

*Lorp NORTON asked Her Majesty's 
Government whether the Reformatory 
and Industrial Schools Bills, which have 
been before Parliament three Sessions, 
are to be introduced again this year ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I deeply regret that I am afraid, 
from having so many things to attend to, 
Iam not in possession of an answer to 
this question, and my colleague, who 
represents the Home Office, appears to 
have gone away. I hope the noble Lord 
will pardon me and willaccept my expres- 
sion of regret that I am not able to give 
him an answer. 

Lorp NORTON gave notice that he 
would repeat the question when the 
House next met. 


Appeals (Forma 


STATUTE LAW REVISION (No.1) BILL 
[H.L. }].—(CNo. 9.) 
COMMITTEE. 
House in Committee (according to 
Order). 
Amendments proposed by the Joint 
Committee of both Houses agreed to. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscuE vt): My Lords, itis desirable that 
this Bill should go down tothe other House 
and be dealt with by the Joint Committee 
there as soon as possible, and, therefore, 
although the proposal to dispense with 
the Standing Order was principally in 
relation to the Money Bill, your Lord- 
ships will probably think it not unnatural 
that I should apply it to this Billalso, I 
beg to move that the Standing Committee 
be negatived. 


Moved, “ That the 
mittee be negatived.” — (The 


Herschell.) 


Motien agreed to. 


Standing Com- 


Lord 


Amendments reported ; Bill read 3°, 
and passed, and sent to the Commons. 


APPEALS (FORMA PAUPERIS) BILL 
[H.L.}].— (No. 44.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 


Lords, this measure is intended to deal 


VOL. X.  [rovrti series. ] 
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with what the experience of this House 
has shown to be really an abuse. Your 
Lordships are aware that the right of 
appeal from the Courts of Appeal to this 
House exists at the will of any suitor. 
Of course, if the appellant is unsuccessful 
in his appeal, he subjects himself to the 
liability to pay costs to the other party, 





and he can only appeal upon depositing a 
| security which ensures the payment of, 
| at all events, a considerable sum for costs 
| if he is unsuccessful. This acts as a 
check upon improper appeals, and renders 
them much more unlikely than if there 
were no such security required. But not 
unfrequently application is made by 
a person for leave to appeal in forma 
| pauperis. As matters stand at present, 
| if the appellant makes out that he or she 
| is in point of fact a pauper, according to 
the established practice, there is no 
| alternative but to give leave to 
appeal in forma pauperis; and the 
result is, that the appellant getting that 
leave is under no liability to pay costs to 
the other parties, aud may prosecute an 
j}appeal which is utterly groundless, 
compel the other parties to be at con- 
siderable cost in coming to represent 
their case before your Lordships’ House, 
and cousequently inflicting upon them a 
very grievous hardship. It has occurred 
to those who have had experience of 
these matters upon the Appeal Committee 
that in many cases there is no substantiai 
ground of appeal. That has been 
perfectly apparent to us when cases have 
come before us. Of course, the applica- 
tion to appeal in forma pauperis is only 
made by persons against whom decisions 
have been given by the Courts of Appeal, 
and there is, therefore, the strongest prima 
facie case against them. It has appeared 
to all of us that a great abuse would be 
prevented if the Appeal Committee, upon 
applications in forma pauperis, before 
giving leave to appeal, should look into 
the case and see if there are grounds for 
appealing ; and if they find there are not 
that they should refuse leave to appeal 
in forma pauperis. That would not 
interfere with any rights. Of course, the 
right of appeal would still exist as at 
present ; but if persons come and ask to 
be exempted from the ordinary liability 
to pay costs if unsuccessful, it is only 
fair and just that in asking for that in- 
dulgence they should be put upon terms, 
and the indulgence will not be granted 
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unless the Appeal Committee finds upon 
examination that there is no prima facie 
ground of appeal. This, of course, will 
give a considerable amount of labour to 
noble and learned Lords, who dispose of 
appeals in your Lordships’ House in 
looking into such cases, but they are all 
most ready to accept that burden and 
responsibility for the purpose of putting 
an end to what has been proved to be a 
serious abuse. 

Moved, * That the Bill be now read 2.” 
—(The Lord Herschell.) 


*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, the Bill had only been circulated 
that morning, and he thought noble 
Lords should have the opportunity of 
knowing something about the matter 
when a Bill of this kind was brought 
to the attention of the House restricting 
leave to appeal in forma pauperis. In 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council he remembered a case in which 
a man was allowed to sue in forma 
pauperis ; and though he lost his case, its 
trial wasa great satisfaction to himself and 
others. He thought the Bill would not 
lose anything by its consideration being 
adjourned until after the Recess, and, 
therefore, as none of the Law Lords were 
present, he moved the adjournment of the 
Debate. 

Moved, “That the Debate be now 


adjourned."—( The Lord Stanley of 


Alderley.) 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: I 
hope the noble Lord will not press his 
Motion. I may inform him that both 
Lord Halsbury and Lord Ashbourne are 
in favour of the Bill. Nobody has ex- 
pressed his opinion against this abuse 
thau my noble and learned Predecessor. 
Every Member of your Lordships’ 
House, who ordinarily takes part in 
hearing appeals in giving judgment in 
such cases as recognising the necessity 
of such a measure as this. Although 
those belonging to the legal profession 
are not supposed to be always unanimous 
with regard to legal reforms, I can assure 
the noble Lord that this is one reform 
about which no difference of opinion 
exists. 

*Lorpv KNUTSFORD: May I, as an 
old lawyer, earnestly join my voice 
in this matter to that of my noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack ? I 
happen to know that both Lord Hals- 


The Lord Chancellor 
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bury and Lord Ashbourne are entirely 
in favour of this measure. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, after what had been stated, he would 
withdraw the Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 

Original Motion agreed to; Bill read 
2* accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Monday 
next. ° 


POST OFFICE (ACQUISITION OF SITES) 
BILL.—(No. 36.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read, 


*Lorpy PLAYFAIR said, he need not 
detain their Lordships many moments 
in explaining the character of this Bill. 
It had passed through all its stages un- 
opposed in the Lower House. Its object 
was to procure post cifice sites in 
London, Liverpool, and Leeds. Almost 
all the properties required had already 
been bought by agreement with private 
owners, who were quite satisfied with the 
arrangements made. The only peculiarity 
in the Bill was that, instead of allowing 
persons who might have easements 
such as ancient lights to follow the usual 
procedure, they would not be able to 
proceed against a large public building 
by injunction during its erection, but 
must ask for compensation under the 
Lands Clauses Act. Under those cir- 
cumstances, he had only to move the 
Second Reading of the Bill. 

Moved, “* That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—( The Lord Playfair.) 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ae- 
cordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Monday 
next. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 

Read 1*: Then (Standing Order No. 
XXXIX. having been dispensed with) 
Bill read 2*; Committee negatived ; 
Bill read 3°, and passed. 


POLICE DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL. 

Brought from the Commons ; Read 1°, 
and to be printed. (No. 50.) 

House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 


past Seven o'clock, to Monday next. a 
quarter before Eleven o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 24th March 1898. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


HAMPSTEAD, ST. PANCRAS, AND CHAR- 
ING CROSS RAILWAY BILL. 
CONSIDERATION, 

Bill, as amended, considered. 


*Mr. THOMAS HENRY BOLTON 
(St. Pancras, N.), in drawing attention 
to the following Amendment : Leave out 

‘lause 81, to insert the following Clause : 

(Cheap Fares for Labouring Classes.) 

“The Company at all timesafter the opening 
of the railway for public traffic shall, and they 
are hereby required to run at least three trains 
which shall call at every station each way every 
morning in the week and every evening in the 
week (Sundays, Christmas Day, Good Friday, 
and bank holidays excepted), at such hours 
not being later than seven in the morning or 
earlier than six in the evening respectively, as 
the Company think most convenient for artizans, 
mechanics, and daily labourers at fares not ex- 
ceeding one penny for each journey. Provided 
that in case of any complaint made to the 
Board of Trade of the hours appointed by the 
Company for the running of such trains, the 
said Board shall have power to fix and regulate 
the same from time to time. Provided also, 
that the liability of the Company under any 
claim to compensation for injury or otherwise 
in respect of each passenger travelling by such 
trains shall be limited toa sum not exceeding 
£100,” 


said, it would be unnecessary to post- 
pone this Amendment for further con- 
sideration, as he had received a com- 
munication from the promoters consenting 
to the proposal. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Bill to be read the third time. 


QUESTIONS. 
LIVE STOCK TRANSIT. 
Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 

I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he has taken any 
effective measures to improve the defec- 
tive system of cross channel live stock 
transit, as recommended long since by the 
Official Inspector, and already promised 
by the present Government ? 


{24 Marcn 1893} 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garp- 
NER, Essex, Saffron Walden): My right 
hon. Friend has asked me to answer this 
question. Perhaps the hon. Member will 
allow me to refer him to the answer 
which I gave in reply to a similar ques- 
tion which he put on the 6th ultimo. 
Since that time I have been in com- 
munication with the Local Authorities 
of both Liverpool and Glasgow, with a 
view, if possible, to secure the improve- 
ment of the landing accommodation at 
those ports. In the case of Liverpool 
powers are now being sought from 
Parliament for the erection of suitable 
buildings for the resting and feeding of 
Irish animals, and other arrangements 
will at the same time be made which 
will, it is thought, entirely remove any 
cause for complaint. In the case of 
Glasgow the position is less satisfactory, 
but the authorities there have undertaken 
to further consider the matter. I will 
continue to give the subject my careful 
attention in accordance with my promise, 
and if the hon. Member can make any 
practical suggestions, I shall be glad to 
receive and consider them. 


HAULBOWLINE DOCKYARD. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether the 
First Lord of the Admiralty has acceded 
to the wishes of the deputation that 
waited on him list year with reference to 
the Haulbowline Dock; whether the 
annual grant made by the present Govern- 
ment exceeds that of the late Govern- 
ment; and to what uses it is to 
applied ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or true AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Ronertsoyx, Dun- 
dee): The views of the Admiralty on 
this subject were fully explained in a 
letter addressed to Mr. Sexton, on the 
7th November last, and the position was 
further explained on the 21st instant to 
a deputation of the Cork Chamber of 
Commerce introduced by the hon. Member 
for East Cork. As stated to that depu- 
tation, the sums provided for Haulbow- 
line Yard in the Estimates of 1893-94, 
are :—New works, £3,875: dockyard 
charges (labour and materials), £5,490 ; 
salaried staff, £1,800. The sums simi- 
larly provided in 1892-93 were :—New 
works, £6,221 ; dockyard charges (labour 
and materials), £3,145; salaricd staff, 
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£1,777. It is hoped that all current 
ordinary repairs to the ships maintained 
on the coasts of Ireland may be in future 
executed at Haulbowline. Should repairs, 
for which no provision is made be carried 
out there instead of at the larger dockyards, 
the necessary financial adjustment will 
be made. Arrangements will be made to 
temporarily supplement the existing staff 
when found inadequate. In case of war, 
Haulbowline will be of great importance. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Will 
any part of the amount estimated for in 
the coming year be applied to the equip- 
ment of the dockyard ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: Yes, Sir; I 
think so. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, N.) : 
Will the materials necessary for the 
repairs be obtained as far as possible in 
Treland ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I must ask 


for notice of that question. 


IRISH CATTLE FOR BRITISH MARKETS, 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether his attention has been 
drawn to the great sufferings of Irish 
cattle on their transit from Irish fairs to 
British markets, and especially to 
Glasgow ; whether any of the improve- 
ments suggested by the Irish Cattle 
Trade Association and by the Chief 
Travelling Inspector of the Privy Council, 
in his Report dated July 1889, have 
been carried into effect ; and whether he 
will be willing, in co-operation with the 
Board of Agriculture, to institute inquiries 
into the treatment of these cattle during 
the whole of their journey with a view to 
removing the various causes of needless 
suffering ¢ 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) : The question of the treat- 
meut of Irish cattle in transit to British 
markets has frequently been brought 
under notice, and the Irish Veterinary 
Department is fully alive to the import- 
ance of securing for such cattle protection 
from unnecessary hardship and ill-usage. 
The suggestions in the Report of the 
chief travelling Inspector of the Board of 
Agriculture, dated July, 1889, as well as 
those made by Agricultural and Trade 
Associations, were prominently brought 
before the Railway and Shipping Com- 


Mr. E. Robertson 
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panies, who expressed themselves most 
anxious to give every assistance in 
preventing injury to cattle in transit, 
Special instructions were also given in 
1889, renewed in 1891, to the Royal 
Irish Constabulary and Dublin Metro- 
politan Police, as well as to the Inspectors 
employed under the Veterinary Depart- 
ment, to takeall necessary steps to prevent 
cruelty to cattle at fairs, markets, railway 
stations, aud places of shipment, &e. 
The shipment of cattle is under the 
direct supervision of a staff of ship 
Inspectors specially appointed for the 
purpose, and they have strict instructions 
to see that cattle are not overcrowded, 
and that the various regulations respecting 
the fittings, ventilation, &c., of vessels 
are duly carried out. Unfortunately 
there exists, no doubt, much room for 
improvement in the matter of structural 
arrangements on cattle-carrying vessels, 
although I gladly admit that the Shipping 
Companies have done much in the matter 
of bettering the ventilation on board. 
The Veterinary Department, Dublin, 
will place itself in communication with 
the Board of Agriculture in England, 
and I hope some measures will be devised 
to promote the objects which the hon. 
Member so humanely has iu view. 


KILLALOE SLATES. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether any order has been given 
to the Killaloe Slate Company, as it was 
stated at their annual meeting that the 
Company was prepared to supply the 
Government with equally good material 
and at the same rates as other tenders for 
public works in Ireland ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tae TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
The Board of Works very seldom issue 
orders for building material to the manu- 
facturers, but Killaloe slates have been en¢ 
tered in their new Triennial Building Con- 
tract, and have been specified for the new 
Phoenix Park Poiice Barrack shortly to 
be put up to tender, and some time ago 
they issued instructions to the Archi- 
tectural Department to use these slates 
as far as possible, provided they were 
supplied of selected quality and a full } 
inch thick, 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether it is not a notorious fact that 
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these Irish slates are inferior in quality, 
and are not specified in building con- 
tracts ; and, further, should the comfort 
and health of our soldiers in Her 
Majesty’s barracks be sacrificed to the 
interests of the Killaloe Slate Com- 
pany ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I do not admit 
that these slates are inferior. They 
have to be submitted to an inspection, 
and the Architect of the Department will 
only accept such as are of proper quality 
and a quarter of an inch thick. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Is it not known 
that the building trade generally will not 
use them ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I cannot say 
what the opinion of the building trade 
is. 

Mr. SEXTON: Has not the Engineer 
of the Board of Works reported that 
these slates are as good as any others ? 
Is it not a fact that Dublin Castle is 
roofed with them 7 

Mr. W. REDMOND: And is it not 
a fact that comparisons which have been 
made have proved that these slates are 
quite as good, if not better, than others ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The quality 
varies, 
are of a different quality to them. 


The English and Welsh slates 
Some 
of the Killaloe slates are very good, and 


some are not. The Department have de- 
cided to use only such slates as are of the 
specified quality and a quarter of an inch 
thick. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I give notice 
that I shall call attention to the fact that 
these slates from County Clare are better 
than Welsh or any other slates. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : Will 
care be taken to see that slates of the 
proper quality only are used ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The contract 


provides for that. 


IRISH ASSISTANT SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Mr. HARRINGTON (Dublin, Har- 
bour): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether, in the scheme substituting 
capitation grants for school fees to 
national teachers in Ireland, any pro- 
vision will be made for assistant teachers ; 
and whether, at least in the case of those 
assistant teachers who have hitherto been 
in receipt of portion of the school fees, 
care will be taken that they are com- 
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pensated in some form for the abolition 
of the fees ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: As already ex- 
plained, the Irish Education Act of last 
year provides an annual school grant of 

£210,000 in compensation for the partial 
or entire abolition of school fees. About 
one-half of this grant is payable in the 
form of augmentation of class salaries of 
principals and of salaries of assistants. 
The residue of the grant is payable in 
the form of capitation, and the allocation 
of a share in this portion of the grant to 
assistants depends upon their having had 
any share, under their agreements with 
their managers, in the school fees prior 
to their abolition. The assistants who 
hitherto have had a share of the school 
fees will receive a corresponding share of 
the residual portion of the grant, and 
they, in common with all other assistants, 
have already received their salary aug- 
mentation. 


EMERALD GREEN AND MILAN RED. 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home De partment whether his attention 
has been called to recent statements in 
The Star newspaper, alleging that a 
large amount of suffering is entailed upon 
workmen engaged in the manufacture of 
the colours known as emerald green and 
Milan red; whether he is aware that 
this manufacture has been scheduled 
under “ The Factory Act, 1891,” as a 
dangerous calling; and whether it is 
possible to frame such regulations as 
would render the operations innocuous to 
the workmen engaged; and, if not, 
whether he is prepared to follow the 
example of some Continental countries, 
and prohibit the particular process in 
question ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): My attention was 
some time ago called to recent st»tements 
that a large amount of suffering is 
entailed upon workmen engaged in the 
manufacture of the colours known as 
emerald green and Milan red by my hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General, 
whose constituents are interested in the 
subject. I have requested two of Her 
Majesty's Inspectors to make an exhaus- 
tive inquiry. They are consulting 
medical experts on the subject, and their 
investigations are now approaching com- 
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pletion. I expect to have their Report 
in the course of next week, and I hope 
that I shall then be in a position to take 
more active measures. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Is the 
right hon. Gentleman also inquiring into 
the mavufacture of white lead ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes, Sir. 


ENFIELD FACTORY. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War if he will state the 
total amount of money speut on land and 
buildiugs at the Enfield factory ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. WoopaLt, 
Hanley): The expenditure at Enfield, 
commencing in the year 1854, has been 
for land £2,670, besides about £7,000 for 
a rifle range. For buildings £195,398 
has been spent. Of course, during the 


long period involved, depreciation has 
greatly reduced the imputed value of the 
buildings, which my right hon. Friend 
will see in the annual balance-sheet of 
the factory as standing at a much smaller 
figure. 


BOYCOTTING IN IRELAND. 

Cotonet SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland how 
many persons were shown in the official 
Returns as boycotted in Ireland on 22nd 
August, 1892; and how many are 
returned as boycotted at the present 
date ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Returns are 
only prepared on the last day of each 
month, and, as far as can be ascertained, 
without reference to the local police 
{which would involve several days delay) 
there were two cases of partial boycotting 
on 22nd August, 1892, the number of 
persons included in these two cases being 
15. At the preseut time there are 
three cases of partial boycotting, com- 
prising 13 persons. 


CANADIAN CATTLE IN SCOTLAND. 

Captain BAGOT (Westmoreland, 
Kendal) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture whether he is 
aware that Mr. Henry Bain, of the 
Dundee Cattle Wharf, has been making 
inquiries in the Dundee, Perth, Forfar, 
and Fife districts with regard to the 
Canadian cattle landed by the steamers 

Mr. Asquith 
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Monkseaton and Hurona, last autumn, 
and has discovered that a large number 
of cattle slaughtered as having been 
imported on those vessels were not 
proved to have been, in fact, so imported ; 
and whether there is any reason to 
suppose that some of the cattle so 
slaughtered were Irish or home-bred 
beasts substituted for some of the im- 
ported cattle ? 


Mr. GARDNER : I have seen various 
newspaper reports with regard to the 
statements alleged to have been made to 
Mr. Bain, and have made some inquiry 
respecting them. The conclusion at 
which I have arrived is that the work of 
tracing and identifying the cattle landed 
by the steamers Monkseaton and Hurona 
was successfully accomplished, and there 
is certainly no reason to suppose that any 
of the cattle slaughtered were either Irish 
or home-bred. I may add that anyone 
who knowingly represented that cattle 
formed part of either of these cargoes, 
which had not, in fact, done so, and 
obtained compensation for their slaughter 
by reason of such representation, would 
be guilty of an offence for which he 
would be liable to two months’ imprison- 
ment; and if any evidence is forth- 
coming as to the existence of any such 
malpractice, which I can scarcely believe 
is the case, it would be my duty to con- 
sider whether proceedings should not be 
instituted against the offender. I have 
received the following telegram from 
Messrs. Macdonald, Fraser, and Co., the 
Seotch salesmen, who superintended the 
slaughter of the cattle :— 

“We think it right to inform you that the 
reports appearing in the newspapers as to part 
of the Monkseaton and Hurona cattle not having 
been slaughtered are untrue, or at least grossly 
exaggerated. We can give our oath that the 
700 cattle we superintended the killing of had 
all the Monkseaton and Hurona shippers’ brand 
or mark.--MAaCDONALD, FRASER, and Co., 
Salesmen.” 


POST CARDS. 

Mr. SAUNDERS (Newington, 
Walworth): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General is it his intention to 
allow cards other than postcards to 
be carried for a _ halfpenny stamp, 
and, if so, when will effect be given to 
this arrangement ; and is it his intention 
to arrange for the sale of post cards at a 
haifpenny each, and when will effect be 
given to this arrangement ? 
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Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.) : Both 
points referred to in the question of the 
hon. Member were considered by the late 
Government, and decided in the negative. 
There appears to be no ground for re- 
opening the questions. 


BLACKPOOL IMPROVEMENT BILL. 

Mr. SAUNDERS: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment if his attention has been called to 
the Blackpool Improvement Bill, Section 
39, which gives the Corporation power 
to make bye-laws to prohibit lecturing, 
preaching, or speech-making on the 
sands, which are 400 yards wide, and 
have hitherto been available for public 
meetings ; and whether he proposes to 
take any action in the matter? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Home Office 
reported adversely to this clause in the 
Bill, and I am informed that that portion 
of the clause which prohibits preaching 
and lecturing on the sea-shore has been 
to-day withdrawn by the promoters. 
VICTUALLERS AND COM- 

PENSATION, 

Mr. GEORGE ALLSOPP 
(Worcester) : I beg toask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether his attention 
has been drawn to the case of “ Hardy rv. 
Ind, Coope, and Company,” decided at the 
Derby Assizes last Saturday before Mr. 
Justice Day, when the executors of the 
late owner of a licensed house obtained a 
verdict for damages of £2,000, as being 
the value of a licence lost to a firm of 
brewers ; and whether, as this verdict 
was held by the Judge to be in accord- 
ance with the law, he will persist with 
the proposed enactment in the Veto Bill 
that the owners of licensed properties 
have no just claim for compensation ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
The only report of the case I have seen 
is not sufficient to enable me to form an 
opinion on its legal bearings. Apparently 
it was an action by one brewer against 
another for allowing a public-house to be 
used for disreputable purposes. 


LICENSED 


INDIAN LOAN. 

Sir HENRY MEYSEY-THOMP- 
SON (Stafford, Handsworth) : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether the three crores of rupees 
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which the Indian Government propose to 
raise by loan are to be applied entirely to 
capital expenditure, or whether the 
whole or any part of them is to be used 
to supplement the taxation of India for 
the purpose of making payments which 
are usually provided for out of current 
revenue ? 
THE 
STATE 


UNDER SECRETARY or 
ror INDIA (Mr. GEorGE 


Russett, North Beds.) : Yes, Sir; the 
loan is entirely for capital expenditure. 


VACCINATION, 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): In the 
absence of the hon. Member for the 
Middleton Division of Lancashire, I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment Board what porportion per cent. of 
the children in Batley and neighbourhood 
were vaccinated prior to the recent 
epidemic ; and whether vaccination had 
been discontinued, so as to render it 
fallacious to make comparison of deaths 
of unvaccinated with those of vaccinated 
children ? 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Local Government Board whether 
he can state how many unvaccinated 
children have died of small-pox during 
the recent epidemic at Batley, a well- 
known centre of the anti-vaccination 
movement ; and whether any vaccinated 
children have died of that disease ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tne LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston): The Vae- 
cination Returns for 1892 have not yet been 
reecived ; but it appears that in 1891 the 
number of children born in the borough 
of Batley was 842, of whom 142 died 
unvaccinated. Of the remaining 700 the 
number successfully vaccinated was 553, 
The Local Government Board have no 
definite information as to the extent to 
which vaccination has been discontinued 
since 1891, 

Mr. PICTON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Local Government 
Board whether he can state how many 
vaccinated children have died of small- 
pox in Warrington and Manchester, 
well-known centres of perfect vaccina- 
tion; and whether he will lay on the 
Table the Reports which have been 
made by special medical officers deputed 
to make inquiries concerning small-pox 
outbreaks at Warrington Manchester, 
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and other towns with special reference 
to the influence of vaccination ? 

Sir W. FOSTER: The Local 
Government Board have no definite 
information as to how many vaccinated 
children have died of small pox in 
Warrington and Manchester. As re- 
gards the inquiries by special Medical 
Inspectors, those inquiries are undertaken 
not by the Board, but on behalf of the 
Royal Commission on Vaccination. The 
Reports on these inquiries will, no doubt, 
be included in the Report of the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. PIERPOINT (Warrington) : Is 
there any reason for believing that 
Warrington was, before the small pox 
epidemic, in good sanitary condition ? 
Will the hon. Gentleman lay on the 
Table any Reports and statistics, supplied 
to him by the Officer of Health, as to 
vaccination and re-vaccination ? 

Sir W. FOSTER: I must ask for 
notice of that question ? 


THE BEHRING SEA ARBITRATION, 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
there is any submission to the Behring 
Sea Arbitrators, now sitting in Paris, 
of any question affecting any alleged 
rights of Russia to interfere with British 
sealers on the high seas, to the westward 
of the imaginary line assumed to be 
drawn across the Behring Sea by the 
Russo-American Treaty of 1867; 
whether, if there be no such submission, 
the result of the Arbitration will not 
leave that part of the Behring Sea 
entirely unaffected and any alleged 
rights therein of Russia entirely un- 
touched ; whether it is intended by Her 
Majesty’s Government to propose or to 
submit to another Arbitration on the 
matters left in question between 
England and Russia as to this part of 
the sea; and whether Her Majesty's 
Government will now lay before the 
House the information in its possession 
relative to the forcible seizure by Russian 
cruisers of British vessels on the high 
seas in January last ? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or 


STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
The questions submitted to the Arbi- 
trators, as will be seen by the Treaty, 
deal only with rights claimed by the 


Mr. Picton 
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United States. The Russian Govern- 
ment have not made any such claim of 
right as the hon. Member seems to 
suppose, and it has not been necessary 
to contemplate the question of another 
Arbitration. It is not desirable to 
publish the correspondence respecting 
the seizures of British vessels by Russian 
cruisers until the reply of the Russian 
Government and the statement of their 
officers on the subject is received. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Do I 
understand the hon. Baronet to say the 
Russian Government have made no 
claim to any right in the Behring Sea? 

Str E. GREY: The Russian Go- 
vernment have made no claim. 


NAVAL SERVICE ABROAD. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
would be prepared to sanction such an 
alteration in the Queen’s Regulatious as 
would enable Naval Officers to count a 
certain amount of extra sea time for each 
year of service on especially unhealthy 
stations abroad ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: As far as 
possible officers take their turn of 
service at all stations, and liability to 
serve anywhere is a well understood 
condition of Naval Service. Ne altera- 
tion of the kind suggested by the hon. 
Member is contemplated. 


THE BOILER COMMITTEE. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he has any objection to lay 
upon the Table of the House the Report 
of the Boiler Committee ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: Arrange- 
ments have been made to lay upon the 
Table of the House the conclusions and 
recommendations of the Boiler Com- 
mittee. 


DUNDRUM CRIMINAL ASYLUM. 

Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT (Dublin 
Co., 8.) : I beg to ask the Chief Seere- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether his attention has been called to 
the refusal of the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury to accede 
to the petition of Thomas Rooney, late 
attendant in the Central Criminal 
Asylum, Dundrum, County Dublin, set- 
ting forth that after 27 years’ service he 
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had retired upon a pension, and praying 
that on account of the severe injuries 
which he had received in the discharge 
of his duty, and which had incapacitated 
him from earning his livelihood, his 
superannuation allowance might be in- 
creased ; and whether he would state 
the grounds upon which the decision of 
the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury was arrived at ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The injuries 
referred to were received 19 years ago, 
and 13 years ago respectively. They 
have not since interfered with the man’s 
ability to perform his duties, and the 
heart disease for which he is now retired 
is not attributable to them. He has 
been awarded the full rate of pension 
earned by his length of service, and the 
Treasury does not consider that there are 
grounds for any increase. 





IRISH BUTTER. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the proceedings 


at a conference of butter merchants, 
representing the Counties of Cork, 


Limerick, Tipperary, Kerry, and Clare, 
when a resolution was passed to respect- 
fully request that, as there is no legal 
standard fixed for the guidance of Irish 
butter-makers, the Government will 
insert a clause in the Bill introduced by 
the hon. Member for the College Division 
of Glasgow, and now before Parliament, 
fixing a maximum percentage of moisture 
which pure butter may contain; and 
whether the Government will take into 
consideration this matter so important to 
a great industry in Ireland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have received 
copies of the resolutions passed at the 
zonference referred to, and I am aware 
of the importance to Ireland. The Bill 
mentioned already contains a clause (the 
fifth) proposing a maximum percentage 
of moisture which pure butter may 
contain. . 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Does the Bill 
apply to Ireland ? 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
Yes. 


VACCINATION, 
Dr. FARQUHARSON : I beg toask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether he will lay upon the 
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Table of the House the Reports which 
have been made by special medical 
officers deputed to make inquiries con- 
cerning the recent small-pox outbreaks at 
Leicester and Batley, with special refer- 
ence to the influence of vaccination ? 

Sir W. FOSTER: Dr. Sidney 
Coupland has made inquiry, on behalf of 
the Royal Commission on Vaccination, 
into the circumstances connected with 
the outbreak of small-pox in the Dews- 
bury Registration District which in- 
cludes Batley. The Board understand 
that there has been a similar inquiry on 
behalf of the Commission with regard to 
Leicester. There has been no inquiry by 
officers of the Local Government Board 
in these cases, as it is not the practice of 
the Board to intervene by inquiry or 
otherwise, in cases into which the Royal 
Commission have proposed to inquire. 
It is assumed that the Reports on the 
outbreaks referred to will be printed in 
the Report of the Royal Commission. 


Treaties Committee. 


TRADE AND TREATIES 

COMMITTEE. 

Mr. DISRAELI (Cheshire, Altrin- 
cham): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury why the Trade and Treaties 
Committee has not been reappointed ; 
and whether, if it has been decided to 
reappoint the Committee, he will see 
fit to arrange the appointment as soon as 
possible ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tur BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Musxvetta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): The Trade and Treaties 
Committee, having completed its inquiry 
and reported to the Board of Trade, 
was dissolved by my Predecessor. It 
was appointed in consequence of the 
approaching expiry of a group of Con- 
tinental Treaties. Should occasion arise 
the reappointment of a like Committee 
will, no doubt, be carefully considered. 

Mr. DISRAELI: As I understand, 
there is a certain amount of friction 
between the Foreign Office and the 
Board of Trade. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : 
all. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Is the President 
of the Board of Trade not aware that 
there is widespread anxiety among 
traders, especially in the North, that the 
Committee should be reappointed, and 
not only so, but should be reappointed as 
a permanent institution, and are the 
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members of the late Committee among 
those who are very anxious for such 
reappointment ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I was Chairman 
of the late Committee, and know some- 
thing of the feeling of its members. I 
am bound to say, therefure, that there 
Was not a general expression of opinion 
among them in favour of the reappoint- 
ment of the Committee, and, for my own 
part, I cannot see what such a Committee 
would now have to do. The occasion 
for the sitting of the Committee has 
passed away ; the Committee discharged 
its functions, and there is no further 
need for its services. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Is there not work 
for such a Committee in dealing with our 
commercial relations with Spain, France, 
and Portugal ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir; the 
revision of the Treaties was completed 
in the time of the late Government, and 
my Predecessor dissolved the Committee 
on the receipt of the completed Report. 
There is nothing further to be done. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. SWEETMAN (Wicklow, E.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether, for the purpose of in- 
creasing the time at the disposal of the 
House for the consideration of the im- 
portant Bills now before it, the Govern- 
ment would approve that, when the 
House meets at 3. o’elock, questions 
be begun at a quarter past 3 in case 
Private Business is then over; that 
the time for questions shall end at 4 
o'clock ; that those not then asked shall 
have precedence on the following day ; 
and if they do not approve of the above 
plan, whether they would propose some 
plan to effectually prevent an excessive 
number of questions being asked ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, 
Edinburgh, Midlothian) : I fully recog- 
nize the importance of the question, with 
which I sympathize, but I do not see my 
way at the present moment to approach 
it, and I fear the suggestions made by 
the hon. Member as to the alteration of 
time for questions would not give general 
satisfaction. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Is it not a fact 
that questions in the last Parliament 
were more numerous than in this ? 


Mr. Disraeli 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 


not summed them up. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) : 
May I ask whether, in view of the sug- 
gestions that are being made for facili- 
tating business, and mostly from private 
Members, the right hon. Gentleman will 
reconsider his decision as to granting a 
Select Committee. to inquire into the 
matter ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: We 
should not be disposed to do that, for 
we do not consider the present time a 
convenient one for going into the ques- 
tion, and I am afraid that if a Motion 
for a Select Committee were put down it 
would probably be blocked by some 
other Member. 


THE VOTE OF CENSURE. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether he is in a position to 
give an opportunity, on Monday next, 
for discussing the Vote of Censure on the 
Irish Government, of which Notice has 
been given ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
very glad to be able to meet the right 
hon. Gentleman, and to say that, having 
carefully considered the state of Public 
Business, we propose to accede to his 
desire that Monday should be appro- 
priated for his Motion reviewing and im- 
pugning the conduct of the Irish Depart- 
ment of the Government. By way of 
guarding myself, however, I am obliged 
to say that I do not regard a Motion for 
impugning the conduct of a particular 
Department of a Government as of itself 
entitling even a large Party in the House 
to demand a day from the Government. 
That right of demand, if I may so 
describe it, is limited, by usage and by 
policy, to eases in which what is called a 
Vote of Want of Confidence is moved. 
Of course the right of reviewing and 
censuring the doings of a Department of 
the Government is a very large one, and 
we could not possibly apply to it the 
principle which is applied to direct Votes 
of Confidence. That raises no practical 
question at the present moment, however, 
inasmuch as, in view of the general con- 
venience of the House, we accede to the 
request of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman is by far the highest 
authority in the House on this subject, 
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and I do not question his general state- 


ment. I can oniy say that I am grateful 
to him for the concession he has made. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
At what hour will the Motion be taken on 
Monday ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : We pro- 
pose to take it the first thing. 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whethcr he can state when the 
the Easter Recess will commence, and 
how long he proposes that it shall last ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I shall 
make a communication to the House on 
that subject on Monday. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) : May 
I ask whether if the Vote on Account is 
not disposed of on Tuesday it will be 
taken on the Wednesday or the Thursday 
following ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It is 
impossible to state definitely now what 
may take place. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I wish 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
in the existing unprecedented state of 
Public Business, he will consider the pro- 
priety and public policy ef proceeding 
with business this year without any 
Recess ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : One or 
two mysterious hints have already been 
made on this subject, and I propose to 
clear up the matter on Monday. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third reading read. 


*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said he thought that this would 
be a convenient opportunity for drawing 
the attention of the House to certain very 
grave irregularities in relation to the 
Supplementary Estimates which were 
contained in the Bill. He referred to the 
mauuer in which the Estimates had been 
prepared. It was most important that 
attention should be called to such a matter 
at the earliest possible momeut, because 
precedents were very easily established, 
however mischievous they might be. They 
had already had their attention drawn to 
the fact that there had been irregularities 
ofa grave character in the preparation of 
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the Estimates, and he now wished briefly 
to direct the attention of the House to 
the manner in which many of the Esti- 
mates in the Bill had been prepared. The 
rule under which Supplementary Esti- 
mates were prepared was of a strict and 
binding character. It was laid down in 
the most solemn manner that no excess 
over the expenditure provided for in the 
current year could take place unless in- 
eluded in a Supplementary Estimate, and 
in this connection he now proposed to 
draw the attention of the Government, 
and especially of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to the Estimates prepared for 
Temporary Commissions. He was not 
proposing to re-open that very unsavoury 
subject, nor did he intend to refer to the 
highly disereditable proceedings brought 
under review in connection with the 
Evicted Tenants Commission. It was to 
the financial aspect of the question only 
that he desired to eallattention. In that 
Estimate there appeared an intimation 
that the excess under a certain head was 
accounted for by the cost of the Royal 
Commission on the Metropolitan Water 
Supply, which had amounted to £3,000, 
or rather more than the total excess of 
£2,700. When attention was called to 
the subject, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announced that no provision 
was made in the Supplementary Estimates 
for the so-called Evicted Tenants Com- 
mission. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: No. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said, the 
fact had, no doubt, passed out of the 
recollection of the right hon. Gentleman, 
who, however, in reply to a question put 
across the floor of the House, said that 
there was no provision in the Estimates 
for the Evicted Tenants Commission. 
If the right hon. Gentleman would con- 
sult the Financial Secretary to the Trea- 
sury he would find that it was so. The 
Financial Secretary would recollect that 
he made a definite statement in reply to 
repeated questions that the Evicted 
Tenants Commissi n was provided for 
out of the original Estimate, and that 
the excess in the Supplementary Esti- 
mate was wholly caused by the cost of 
the Metropolitan Water Commission. If 
it were otherwise how did this Estimate 
come to be framed ? 

Mr. SEXTON: I rise to Order. 
The right hon. Gentleman, the main 
part of whose speech is unintelligible to 
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Members in this part of the House, is 
now discussing the form of a particular 
Estimate. I beg to ask whether, on the 
Third Reading of the Appropriation 
Bill, it is competent for the right hon. 
Gentleman to diseuss such details as the 
form of the Estimates ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : I think it is a very 
unusual course to take. If the right hon. 
Gentleman objects to the form of the 
Estimates he ought to have called atten- 
tion to the matter before ; but I cannot 
say that the right hon. Gentleman is 
technically out of Order in reviewing the 
form of the Estimates which constitute 
the subject of the Consolidation Bill. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHEER said 
he was sorry his observations had not 
reached the hon. Member, otherwise he 
would have found their strict relevancy. 
He was obeying the Speaker’s ruling and 
did not propose to go into details. He had 
availed himself of the first opportunity 
which had presented itself to challenge 
the manner in which the Estimate was 
framed. He drew the attention of the 
Government to the fact that several other 
Estimates had been framed with an 
entire disregard, not only of practice, 
but of law. He was, however, told that 
he could not raise the question in Com- 
mittee of Supply unless he adopted the 
course of moving to report Progress. 
This was obviously a matter which 
should be dealt with by the House in its 
full capacity, and what was more, the 
various stages of this Bill had been 
taken at hours which did not admit of 
the House being made fully aware of 
the circumstances in which it was placed 
in respect of the points to which he was 
referring. How did the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer account for the conflict- 
ing views which prevailed even in his 
own mind? He had evidently buried 
in oblivion the reply he gave to a dis- 
tinct question. It was stated both by 
him and by the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, whether they recollected it 
or not, that this Estimate was framed 
according to regular precedent and to 
Rule, and the Financial Secretary said 
that, framed as it was, it did not inelude 
any sum for the Evicted Tenants Com- 
mission. Upon a future occasion, when 
an attempt might be made to withdraw 
some important subject from the cegni- 
sance of Parliament, and when the Go- 
vernment might not have a wise adviser 


Mr. Sexton 
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at hand in the person of the Prime 
Minister, who promptly disavowed the 
unconstitutional action of his Colleagues, 
and, therefore, contradicted the Chan- 
ecellor of the Exchequer and the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, this pro- 
ceeding might be quoted as a precedent. 
In future years they might be told that 
the Supplementary Estimates for the 
financial year 1892-93 distinctly estab- 


lished a precedent which had been 
scrupulously observed. There were 
other Estimates which were framed 


with a similar disregard to precedent 
—he referred to the Post Office and 
Telegraph Votes, which came under 
the head of the Revenue Department. 
He some days previously drew attention 
to certain items of expenditure and to 
the promise made by the late Postmaster 
General on behalf of the late Govern- 
ment. But he was told that there was 
no provision made in one Vote, and that 
the discussion should be raised on 
another, and therefore the discussion 
was cut into several pieces and proceeded 
in asomewhat disjointed manner, so that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that he had heard him make the same 
remark more than once. The true 
answer to that criticism was that he had 
been compelled to address practically 
the same question to the Heads of 
different Departments of the Govern- 
ment. He was compelled to address the 
same question first to the Postmaster 
General, and then to the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, and they said 
that it was not in their Department. 
The Postmaster General said, first of all, 
that he had expended money on the ob- 
jects in question, and then corrected him- 
self and said he had not. He was 
not making any charge against the right 
hon. Gentleman—he, probably in the ab- 
sence of notice of the question, had not 
made himself fully acquainted with the 
facts—but it was the case that there was 
expenditure of considerable dimensions 
which was not distinctly covered by any 
items in the Supplementary Estimates. 
He felt it his duty to call attention to 
the matter, because the issue involved 
was the loss of life at sea. He drew 
attention to the Report of the Royal 
Commission to the fact that money had 
been promised to be expended in that 
direction, and that no adequate amount 
had been provided in the Estimates for 
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the current year. As the Postmaster 
General stated that the work was being 
actually done, it ought to be included in 
the Supplementary Estimates before the 
House. He did not wish to refer in 
detail to the question, important as it was, 
but surely hon. Gentlemen would admit 
that the unanimous Report of a Royal 
Commission deserved some attention. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
Irise to Order. The right hon. Gentle- 
man is not now discussing a Vote, but 
the absence of money which he thinks 
ought to be in the Vote. ‘ 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understood the 
right hon. Gentleman te say the mouey 
was in the Vote. 

*Mrx. JAMES LOWTHER: 
make my meaning clear. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If it is not in the 
Vote, then the right hon. Gentleman 
would be out of Order in raising the 
question now. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said, he 
apologised to the House for having 
failed to make his meaning clear. When 
he raised the matter on the Telegraphs 
Vote he was told he ought to have 
raised it on the Post Office Vote. His 
object in referring to it was to ascertain 
under what head this expenditure was 
incurred. The duty of the House of 
Commons was to keep a jealous guard 
over the public purse, and he for one in- 
tended to discharge that duty, notwith- 
standing any taunts that might emanate 
from any quarter of the House. Parlia- 
ment was bound to insist on the formali- 
ties prescribed by law being duly ob- 
served by the Government. He asked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to give 
the House a distinct explanation as to what 
was his view and that of his Colleagues 
with regard to the mede in which the 
Estimate for the Temporary Commissions 
was prepared, and whether he considered 
it was prepared in a strictly regular 
manner. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
When I listened to the right hon. Gentle- 
man my mind carried back about a 
quarter of a century to when I first 
eutered this House, when we were both 
a good deal younger, and when I found 
below the Gangway my right hon. Friend 
practising those arts of Parliamentary 
procrastination which he has carried to 
such perfection since. He has disappeared 


I will 
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lately from the scene, but the reappear- 
ance of a favourite actor is always 
acknowledged and welcomed by the 
public, and our eyes are idly bent upon 
those behind, who are to follow next. 
He has become, if possible, a more 
accomplished proficient in those arts since 
the year 1868, when, in a state of com- 
parative innocence, 1 watched his pro- 
ceedings. Now, Sir, we perfectly under- 
stand the meaning of his proceedings 
npon this occasion—these dissertations 
upon finance and the Estimates. 
You have pointed out to him, Sir, what 
is the effect of the very unusual course 
of discussions of this kind on the Third 
Reading of the Ways and Means Bill. 
There are particular reasons why 
this year there should be no delay 
at this stage of the Bill. We have 
absolutely reached the eleventh, if not 
the twelfth hour. The House of Lords 
has suspended all its Standing Orders in 
order that this Bill may be passed this 
afternoon, and a telegram may be sent to 
the Queen at Florence stating that the 
Bill has received the assent of both 
Houses of Parliament, so that the law 
of the land may not be broken. And this 
is the occasion (pointing to Mr. Lowther) 
[Cheers drowned the concluding 
words of the sentence.| I acquit the 
other gentlemen who sit on the Front 
Opposition Bench of complicity in a 
proceeding which, I venture to say, is 
not creditable to Parliament. I am not 
going to assist the right hon. Gentleman 
in his proceedings. There is not one 
single point to which he has referred 
which has not been discussed over and 
over again. ‘This recrudescence of ob- 
jections which have no foundation in 
fact at all, we know very well what it 
was for. It was for the purpose of doing 
that which he has accomplished—wasting 
half an hour of the time of the House of 
Commons which is intended to be devoted 
to a subject in which the great mas: of 
the people of this country take a deep 
interest. For that purpose, and for that 
purpose alone, have these miserable and 
unfounded technicalities been raised. It 
is all of a piece with the endeavour to 
obstruct the Mutiny Bill last night, and 
of Motions from the Opposition Benches 
which you, Sir, refused to put from the 
Chair, and with the conduct of an hon. 
Member opposite wien you put the 
Motion. 
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Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) : I rise to Order. I wish to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman is in 
Order in referring to a Debate which took 
place last night ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: I am not quite 
certain that the circumstances of the case 
do not justify the line of remark of the 
right hon. Gentleman, 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman has not gained much 
by his intervention, or the hon. Gentle- 
men who sit behind him by the rebuke 
which they drew down upon themselves 
last night—a rebuke which I think, in 
the opinion of the country, will be held 
to be thoroughly deserved. The right 
hon. Gentleman asks me if these Esti- 
mates have been properly framed. I 
have never been asked the question be- 
fore, but my right hen. Friend has on 
previous occasions dealt very ably and 
very properly with this point. Still, I 
am prepared to say now that I take the 
responsibility of the way in which these 
Estimates were framed. As to excluding 
the Evicted Tenants Commission, I was 
always of opinion that the proceedings 
of that Commission could properly be 
discussed under the Estimate, and they 
have been discussed. That is a sufficient 
answer to the question of the right hon. 
Gentleman, What his other question 
was I was unable to understand. He 
got muddled up upon subjects not upon 
the Estimates at all, and that helped to 
waste 10 minutes more, and that, I sup- 
pose, was a sufficient justification. We 
perfectly understand what the meaning 
of these transactions is, and, for my part, 
I decline to be any party to them, and 
if the Party opposite are determined now 
to adjourn, to delay, and to postpone the 
Ways and Means Bill, let them do it and 
let. them take the responsibility. 
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Mr. Sexton rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


Mr. SPEAKER: I will put that 
Question to the House. I am bound to 
say that such proceedings as have taken 
place on the Third Reading of the Ways 
and Means Bill are not in unison with 
the ordinary Parliamentary procedure. 


Question, “ That the Question be now 
put,” put, and agreed to. 


{COMMONS} 
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Question, “ That the Bill be now read 
the third time,” put accordingly, and 
agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston): On a 
point of Order, Sir, I wish to ask what 
is the meaning of the rule you have just 
laid down? Am I to understand that I 
had no right to discuss the Army Bill 
after 12 o’clock last night ? The Bill was 
brought forward under totally exceptional 
circumstances, and there is no Judge Ad- 
vocate General responsible to this House 
to act as soldiers’ friend, and to see that 
proper justice was done to our troops, 
In addition to that, one-half of the Army 
Bill this. year is entirely new. ‘There- 
fore I do not want, under these circum- 
stances, to stand under any imputation 
ia the matter. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
was not speaking when I declined to put 
the Question of the Adjournment of the 
Debate last night. The hon. Member 
had exhausted his right of speaking, and 
another hon. Member rose and moved the 
Adjournment. What I said was that 
this Bill, under the Standing Order, 
could be taken after 12 o'clock. Only 
10 minutes past 12 had been reached 
when a Motion for Adjournment was 
made, and I thought it was not a proper 
proceeding to move the Adjournment of 
the Debate on a question which, 
under a special Standing Order, was re- 
served for discussion after 12 o'clock, 
and I declined to put that Question 
to the House. That was the sole motive 
with which I was actuated. The hon. 
Member seems to question my discretion. 


Mr. HANBURY : No, Sir; I bad no 
such intention. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Mem- 
ber does question my discretion, I must 
say I hope discussions on the Army Bill 
will be conducted in a manner more in 
consovance with the ordinary Parliamen- 
tary practice than the Debate to-day on 
the Consolidated Fund Bill. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 
(No. 118.) 
SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. } 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [20th February], 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 
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Question again proposed. 


Employers’ 


Debate resumed. 

*Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.), 
in rising to second the Amendment of 
the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham as follows :— 

“That no amendment of the Law relating to 
Employers’ Liability will be final or satisfactory 
which does not provide compensation to work- 
men for all injuries sustained in the ordinary 
course of their employment, and not caused by 
their own acts or default,” 
said that the broad principle advocated in 
the Amendment was one which had really 
been admitted by the Home Secretary in 
moving the Second Reading of the Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman said the Bill 
contained three vital principles, the first 
being the abolition of the doctrine of 
common employment, the second the pro- 
hibition of contracts by workmen re- 
nouncing their statutory rights, and the 
third the simplification of the procedure 
by means of which workmen could secure 
their statutory rights. This statement 


of the vital principles of the Bill 
was very defective. The third point 
was one rather of practice than 
of principle, and the second— the 


prohibition of contracts—was altogether 
inconsistent with the major principle of 
the Bill. That principle, as described 
by the Home Secretary, was that “ where 
a person on his own responsibility sets 
in motion agencies which create risk for 
others he ought to be civilly responsible 
for the consequences.” If this were the 
underlying principle of the Bill it was 
also the underlying principle of the 
Amendment. His complaint was that 
the principle was in the Bill applied in 
a halting and hesitating fashion. There 
was an alternative principle which led to 
the same conclusion, that principle being 
that the price of every product ought to 
include the elements of the cost of pro- 
duction,and that the pecuniary results of 
accidents which were incident to an em- 
ployment were nothing more or less than 
a part of the cost of production and ought 
to be borne by the product. The em- 
plover who had to pay wages and to pro- 
vide materials ought to pay for the 
pecuniary results of accidents incident to 
the employment. In order to illustrate 
this principle he would first of all deal 
with the case of seamen. Shipowners 
were at the present moment resisting 
even the partial application of the prin- 
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ciple adopted in the present Bill. He 
wished to know why under the system 
this Bill would perpetuate one element 
in the cost of production instead of being 
regarded as part of the cost of production 
should be given as it were in the form of a 
bounty to the employer, so as to enable him 
to send his goods to market ata less price 
or at a greater profit than he otherwise 
could do. The Shipping Federation had 
issued a Circular to Members of the House 
in which they said it might be good 
policy for the State to encourage sea 
service by paying death and accident 
allowances; but the incidence of such 
payment should fall ou the whole country, 
and not on the shipowners, thus 
subjecting them to the competition of 
foreigners who paid less wages and were 
not subject to such disabilities. This 
statement of the shipowners showed that 
in their view the present state of the law 
really afforded a bounty to them, Another 
illustration was to be found in the case of 
railway servants. He had seen a Cir- 
cular issued by the Railway Benevolent 
Institution for the Relief of Railway Offi- 
cers and Servants, their Orphans, Widows 
and Children. That Circular, which 
bore on its front a whole list of honour- 
able names, invited contributions towards 
the support of the orphans and widows 
of railway servants. He ventured to 
ask why the benevolent public should 
furnish a bounty to the travelling public 
or to the Railway Companies ? The pay- 
ment of those who were disabled, and the 
supportof those who were dependent upon 
persons who were disabled or killed, was 
obviously a necessary element in the cost 
of transit. The present system by 
which the benevolent public made this 
payment was at the bottom a wholly 
false system. Then there was the case 
of mines. By far the larger number of 
the accidents which happened in mines 
were due to causes which could not be 
prevented or foreseen. The cost of these 
accidents, hewever, was not thrown'upon 
the coal, but sometimes upon the benevo- 
lent public or upon the rates, and fre- 
quently on the disabled workmen them- 
selves or their widows and children, who 
had to contribute half their sustenance 
and tolive ina state of semi-starvation in 
order that coals mighi be produced at a 
lower price. The present system had 
only to be exhibited in its nakedness in 
order to be condemned, and he should be 
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very much surprised if any gentleman on 
the other side of the House attempted to 
defend the perpetuation of such a system. 
If the House was unable to carry fully 
into practice the system he advocated he 
hoped it would at all events not refrain 
from affirming that principle—namely, 
that the cost of all accidents should 
be placed primarily on the employer. 
At the present moment there existed very 
easy and ready means of meeting such 
liability if thrown on employers. There 
were various large Insurance Societies 
which were perfectly ready to deal with 
these risks. These societies would be 
able within a month to get out fresh 
tables covering any new risks which were 
placed upon the employer. The reform 
could be carried out by means of a simple 
Bill of one clause providing that for all 
accidents occurring in the course of an 
employment, and incident to that employ- 
ment, the employers should be responsible 
in the first instance to the workman, or in 
case of death to his representative. Under 
the present state of things an absolute 
uncertainty existed as to whether there 
was or was nota right to compensation. 
That uncertainty would still continue 
if the Bill before the House became law. 
Shipowners had recently been asking 
what they could do more than select a 
first-rate captain, put under him a good 
crew, and send them to sea in a ship well 
found and containing every provision re- 
quisite for the voyage, and what ground 
there was for saddling them with acci- 
dents that might happen perhaps 10,000 
miles away and about the causes of which 
nobody could learn anything definite. He 
thought that under the scheme of the Bill 
that argument was unanswerable, but 
under a scheme where the compensation 
would follow the accident as a matter of 
course such a contention could not for a 
moment be sustained. Under such a 
system the risk of pecuniary loss would 
be insured against in the same way as the 
risk of the loss of a ship was insured 
against now. One great defect of the 
Bill was that it would actually put a stop 
to the development of the principle of 
universal compensation which had been 
apparent during the last few years. This 
was a matter of the most vital import- 
ance. The Home Secretary to a certain 


extent gave away his case on this point 
when he admitted how very beneficial the 
system of contracting out of the Act had 


Mr. Bousfield 
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frequently proved to be. A word or two 
had, however, dropped from the right 
hon. Gentleman, which would rather 
lead to the conclusion that the contribu- 
tions of employers had not been as large 
as they ought to have been in proportion 
to the contribution of the workmen. He 
ventured to challenge the right hon. 
Gentleman on that point. The figures 
showed that in the bulk of cases the eon- 
tributions of employers had been very 
much larger than represented by the risk, 
He had been in communication with one 
of the largest of the offices which insured 
these risks, and he found that on an 
average the risk which the workmen ran 
for which the employer was not 
responsible was five times as great as 
the risk for which the employer 
was responsible. In a case in which the 
employer’s risk was represented by 
2s. 6d. for each £100 of wages, the work- 
men’s risk for accidents for which the 
employer was not responsible was repre- 
sented by 15s. per £100 of wages. 
Therefore, upon any fair contract under 
the present system, the employer ought 
not on an average to contribute more 
than one-fifth of the total amount of the 
premiums. 

Mr. ASQUITH: Perhaps the hon. 
and learned Gentleman will allow me to 
explain. I did say that, as far as my 
information went, the employers very 
often contributed 20 or 25 per cent., 
which appears to represent the em- 
ployer’s legal liability, and no more. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD said, he wished 
the House to understand that in abolish- 
ing the present system they would do 
away with a great many of the beneficial 
arrangements which were now made 
under that system. He had received a 
Circular giving particulars of the fund 
established at the works of Messrs. 
Pearson, Knowles, and Co., of Warring- 
ton, and pointing out that that fund 
would be absolutely destroyed if the 
Bill passed. Of course, the primary 
object of an employer in contributing to 
such a fund, apart from his good-will to 
his employés, was that he himself might 
obtain a certain and secure position, and 
know what his liabilities were. If the 
old system of uncertainty was to be 
re-introduced the employer would 
naturally ask why hé should contribute to 
an insurance fund when, after all, he 
himself would be liable for an accident 
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in any event. It appeared from the 
evidence given by a member of the firm 
of Pearson, Knowles, and Co. before the 
Select Committee of 1886 that the em- 
ployers contributed £50 for every £100 
provided by a workman, that the work- 
men hed the option either of forming 
themselves into a society, or of remain- 
ing outside and taking the consequences, 
and that they preferred to form a society. 
The fund had been thoroughly solvent. 
At the present moment the total contribu- 
tions made by workmen and employers were 
£4,493, while there was a balance m 
hand of over £1,000. The ground on 
which the Home Secretary proposed 
practically to abolish these arrangements 
were ludicrously unsatisfactory, As a 
matter of fact, every point the right hon. 
Gentleman had made on this subject led 
to precisely the opposite conclusion from 
that which be himself drew. The right 
hon. Gentleman had pointed to the bene- 
ficial effects of these contracts, and yet 
his conclusion had been that workmen 
ought in the future to be prevented from 
entering into sueh contracts. He would 
make a suggestion to the right hon. 
Gentleman. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not make so large a conces- 
sion to the principle which underlay the 
Amendment as he (Mr. Bousfield) de- 
sired, he would suggest that he should 


allow the present system to have 
a fair chance of expanding _ itself 
still further. Why should not the 
right hon. Gentleman alter the pro- 


vision of the Bill so as to provide that 
contracting out of the Act should be pro- 
hibited only in cases in which there was 
no arrangement by which sums were paid 
to an Insurance Fund? An alternative 
method was to provide that all such 
contracts should be void unless 
they were registered by the Board of 
Trade? Why should not a register be kept 
by the Board of Trade, and a Registrar, if 
necessary, appointed 2? Such a provision 
would go a long way towards diminish- 
ing that which would otherwise be a 
fatal blow at the present beneficial 
system. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Chamberlain) wanted to postpone 
the benefits of the Bill for 5 or 10 years, 
until some one had ingenuity enough to 
devise a system of insurance. Such a 
system needed no devising, as it was al- 
ready in vogue, and all that was needed 
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was a revision of rates to cover the new 
risks which would be put upon employers. 
Another argument used by the right 
hon. Gentleman was that the system 
advocated by the Amendment, would 
lead to serious carelessness on the part of 
the employers. Such a contention was 
wholly unfounded. It was already the 
practice for employers to get Insurance 
Companies to take the whole risk off 
their shoulders, and the same practice 
would prevail under the Bill if carried 
into law in its present form. There 
could not be a worse system than that 
which the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to perpetuate in this particular. 
He would not keep the House much 
longer. [Jronical Ministerial cheers.) 
He was quite aware that gentlemen 
opposite had got to such a point that 
they regarded all argument as obstrue- 
tion. They ought, however, to recog- 
nise that many Members of the House 
regarded the present Bill as not the 
least important if it was not the 
most important of all the measures 
introduced by the Government. Another 
suggestion he ventured to submit 
was that a clause should be inserted 
in the Bill making absolutely void any 
contract indemnifying an employer against 
his own negligence. Such a contract 
was contrary to public policy, and he be- 
lieved would be void even under the 
present law ; but it should be made clear 
in the Bill that no such contract should 
be allowed. As a justification for taking 
up the time of the House on this scheme 
he would point out that it was one which 
he had been engaged for years in advo- 
eating. He had spoken in its favour on 
many platforms, and had always found that 
both employers and workmen were in 
favour of the scheme. He was sorry to see 
that certain Labour Representatives in the 
House, and certain Trades Union Repre- 
sentatives had held a meeting at which 
they adopted a resolution of a curious 
character, to the effect that as the Trades 
Union Congress had not made a demand 
that all accidents should be met by a 
common insurance fund they could not 
approve of the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham. He did not think the Home 
Secretary would find his hands very much 
strengthened by that resolution. He 
strongly supported the Trades Unions in 
some things, but he was sorry to notice 
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that the more modern tendency of Trades 
Unionism was to support arrangements 
which tended to keep employers and 
workmen at arms length, rather than to 
encourage arrangements such as that 
proposed in the Amendment which had 
the effect of bringing them amicably 
together. There was one other matter 
to which he wished to direct the atten- 
tion of the House. There were a num- 
ber of employments which were more 
dangerous to the health than to the limbs 
of the workmen—such, for instance, as 
the manufacture of white lead—and he 
suggested to the Home Secretary to in- 
troduce a clause into the Bill bringing 
the employers in such callings, who 
neglected to take reasonable precautions 
to preserve the health of their workmen, 
under its operations. He begged to 
second the Amendment before the 
House. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words, 
“That no amendment of the Law relating to 
Employers’ Liability will be final or satisfactory 
which does not provide compensation to work- 
men for all injuries sustained in the ordinary 
course of their employment, and not caused by 
their own acts or default,"—(CWr. J. Chamber- 
Tain,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. WOODS (Laneashire, Ince) said, 
he supported the Bill on two grounds— 
first, because he had had considerable 
experience of the working classes of this 
country, and was therefore likely to know 
their views on this great question, and 
secondly beeause he had also had a long 
experience of the operations of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act of 1880. He 
jooked upon the present debate as the 
most vital and most important that had 
taken place in the present Session of 
Parliament. He was pleased to notice 
that it was not a Party question, and 
that hon. Members, no matter on what 
side of the House they sat, were giving 
it their best consideration. It was more 


perhaps in the nature of a class question, 
though in saying that he hoped he would 
not come under the censure of the hon. 
Member who preceded him, and be 
charged with advocating any principle, 
doctrine, and the movement that would 


Mr. Bousfield 
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have the effect of driving further asunder 
the employers of labour and the workin 

classes of this country. He had read the 
Bill carefully through—clause by clause 
and line by line—and he should say that, 
though he was not quite certain as to 
some of its details, in the Biil the Home 
Secretary had tried honestly and im- 
partially to settle a long-standing and 
contentious question. A _ looker-on 
listening to the Debate would have 
imagined that the question involved was 
simply and solely a question of money. 
It was nothing of the kind. The workers 
did not want money ; what they wanted 
was greater safety to life and limb, 
greater precautions taken to protect 
them in their hazardous and dangerous 
employments, and speaking for 500,000 
workers he could honestly tell the House 
that that was what they wanted, and 
not a penny of the money of their em- 
ployers. He honestly believed that as a 
consequence of the operations of the Act 
of 1880 hundreds of lives had been saved, 
but at the same time he believed that 
through the objectionable contracting-out 
clause of that Act hundreds of lives had 
been lost. In the present Bill there 
were three clauses that would command 
the hearty approval of the working- 
classes. ‘The first was that there should 
be no contracting-out. There were in 
Lancashire 50,000 men whe, for the 
past 13 years, had been deprived of the 
benefits of that Act. After a strife last- 
ing seven weeks throughout the whole 
country, during which there was great 
destruction of life and property, these 
men were forced, through sheer starva- 
tion and against their wishes, to accept 
certain conditions of employment which 
were as objectionable as they were 
unjust. The hon. Gentleman who 
preceded him had pointed out that the 
contract signed by these men was a 
perfectly voluntary contract. He would 
read some of the terms of the contract 
under which 50,000 of the 60,000 of the 
miners of Lancashire were obliged to work, 
and appeal to the Home Secretary to say 
whether it was a fair or a just contract. 
The document he held in his hands set 
forth the conditions of employment at 
the collieries of the Wigan Coal and Iron 
Company, which employed 6,000 work- 
men, but the same conditions applied to 
all the collieries in West Lancashire 
except that of Colonel Bladdell at 
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Pemberton. One of the clauses of the 
contract was— 

“The persons employed at the Colliery, 
directly or indirectly, must be and continue to 
be during such employment ordinary members 
of the Lancashire and Cheshire Miners 
Permanent Relief Society, under its present or 
any future name.” 


The employer was an honorary member 


of this society, and subscribed to its | 


funds not less than 25 per cent., while 
the workmen subscribed the remaining 
75 per cent. But the most unjust and 
objectionable clause of the contract was— 


“In consideration of such payment by the | 
employer, and of being employed at the works ; | 


and as part of the term of employment, every 
person so employed undertakes for himself and 
his representatives, and any person entitled in 
case of his death, to look to the funds of the said 
society alone, under the rules and constitution 
thereof, for compensation in case of injury sus- 
tained in the course of such employment, 
whether resulting in death or not; and that 
neither the employer nor any other person in 
his employment, whether a fellow servant or 
not, shall be liable in respect of any defect, 
negligence, act, or omission, under the ‘ Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, 1880,’ or otherwise in 
respect of any negligence occasioning such in- 
jury.” 

Would any hon. Member deny that that 
contract coerced the workers out of the 
legitimate and honest rights to which 
they were entitled as citizens of this 
country ? As showing the mischievous 
results of this contracting on that system 
he would read an extract from the 
Report of Mr. Henry Hall, Inspector of 
Mines for West Lancashire, for the year 
ending 31st December, 1891— 


“ As regards the general liability of owners, 
it is clear that there may be occasions on the 
part of the officials about which they have no 
knowledge and hence little responsibility ; but 
so long as the owners as directors of the Works 
visit the mines as often as once a week, and 
overhaul the accounts, objecting to outlay in 
this direction and in that, thus limiting the 
authority and control of the certified manager, 
very considerable responsibility must be in- 
curred, and properly rests with them. In this 
district employers, as a rule, are not liable under 
the Employers’ Liability Act, their workpeople 
having contracted out.” 

Mr. Hall stated also that some amend- 
méut in that Act was necessary. He 
writes— 

* Because whatever pains you may take to 
have the managers properly trained and ex- 


amined, the power of the person holding the | 


purse still remains.” 

The Inspector of Mines, in that district, 
struck a blow at the present system of 
contracting-out. But far beyond ali the 
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| considerations mentioned by Mr. Hall, 
| he (Mr. Woods) held that there should 
| be no contracting-out of any Act of Par- 
| liament, especially where the lives and 
| limbs of the people were at stake, and he 
held also that no workman should be 
| allowed to contract away the rights of 
|his wife and children in the case of 
accident or death coming to him. 


| *Mr. BOUSFIELD said, the hon. 
Member was apparently following the 
arguments he had put before the House. 
He, therefore, wished to say that he never 
suggested or intended to suggest in any 
way that contracting-out of the Act 
should be allowed except where a quid 
pro quo or some absolute consideration 
was given; and further, that it should 
|in no case be allowed to touch the 
liability of an employer for any personal 
negligence of his own. 


Mr. WOODS said, he was not at all 
dealing with the arguments of the hon. 
Member, but was speaking generally to 
the question ; but, speaking on behalf of 
500,000 miners and a large proportion of 
the railway men of the country, he could 
say that the workers did not want any 
insurance or contracting-out. They pre- 
ferred to have employers legitimately and 
honestly held responsible for accidents 
that might be avoided. The working 
classes of the country also heartily 
appreciated the clause of the Bill 
which abolished the doctrine of 
common employment. A case had 
occurred in West Lancashire within 
the last three months in which 16 
raluable lives had b en lost through the 
negligence of a boy of 13 years. If the 
doctrine of common employment had not 
been in operation, no employer would 
haveentrusted the responsibility of the 
lives of his workers into the hands of a 
boy of that age. As far as mines were 
| concerned, it was really a reflection on 
our civilisation that employers of labour 
| should be allowed to jeopardise the lives 
and limbs of their workers by placing in 
responsible positions men and boys who 
had n_ knowledge of the dangers and 
conditions of mines, and then if a 
disaster ensued to be able to escape 
responsibility by this doctrine of common 
‘employment. The working classes were 
also glad that the system of mutual 
assurance was to be abolished. They 
admitted that much good had been doue 
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by the Permanent Relief Societies created 
by the Act of 1880, but they objected 
altogether to the scheme of assurance 


which allowed the employer to escape | 


his proper responsibility; and they 
objected to money value being placed 
against the sacredness of human life. 
There were certain clauses of the Bill to 
which he objected, but he felt sure that 
the Home Secretary would favourably 
consider the Amendments which would 


be moved to these clauses in Committee | 
in the interest of the working classes. | 


He did not see why any class of workers, 
men and women, should be excluded 
from the operations of the Aet, and, 
therefore, he objected to the exemption of 
menial and domestic servants, whose 
lives and limbs were often endangered 
in the course of their employment. There 
was also a clause providing that a work- 
man should be precluded from obtaining 
damages if he knew of a danger and 
failed to report it within a reasonable 
time. That was an objectionable clause, 
for a workman would run the risk of 
losing his place by reporting a danger. 
He also found that the question of sub- 
contract was not provided for in the Bill. 
A large amount of work, especiaily in 
mines, was done by sub-contract, and he 
thought that employers should be held 
liable also for accidents to men engaged 
by their sub-contractors. At a meeting 
of representatives of the Trades Unions 
of the country, of the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress, 
and of the Executive Committee of the 
Miners’ Federation, Clauses 3 and 4 
had been gone through carefully. They 


came to the conclusion that these clauses | 


had nothing whatever to do with the 


employer's liability, and decided to urge | 


on the Home Secretary to strike them 
out of the Bill. He also objected to 


the provision that claims for damages | 


over £100 should be tried in the higher 
Courts if the defendant pleased, for that 


would mean in many cases the muleting | 
of poor plaintiffs in law expenses, and | 


perhaps the swallowing up of the damages 
obtained. With regard to the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham—who he 
regretted to see was not in his place— 
he had heard that it had not been moved 


at all. 
Mr. SPEAKER: I understand the 
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| tainly has been seconded, and it must 
| have been moved. 

| Mr. WOODS said, he was under the 
impression that it had been moved, but 
_ he had heard that day that it had not been 
moved. The gist of the Amendment 
was that all accidents should be provided 
| for by assurance. He did not like to charge 
the right hon. Gentleman with unfair 
/ conduct, but he had come to the conclu- 
sion that the object of the Amendment 
was to strangle the Bill. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): Per- 
haps the hon. Member will allow me to 
say that I understood the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham to state that he moved the 
Amendment in order that he might put 
his statement before the House, but 
that he did not intend to press it to a 
Division. 

Mr. FENWICK (Nerthumberland, 
Wansbeck) : I have read very carefully 
the report of the right hon. Gentleman's 
speech in The Times, and he distinctly 
stated and repeated that he would not 
move his Amendment. 

Mr. WOODS said, he was reinforced 
in his opinion that the object of the 
Amendment was to defeat the Bill by an 
incident that occurred during the Debate on 
the Act of 1880. Mr. Thomas Knowles, 
who was at the time Member for Wigan, 
isuggested this very same scheme of 
assurance for all accidents, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bury 
(Sir Henry James), the co-worker of the 
right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham, who was at the time Attorney 
General, said— 


“If the difficulty of assurance was to be 80 
dealt with that all accidents should be com- 
pensated, it was useless to talk of the admission 
of that principle in the Bill. In fact, the 
suggestion was only made for the purpose of 
defeating the Bill.” 
| He understood that the Home Secretary 
had recently been waited on by a deputa- 
tion on behalf of the railway servants, 
which asked that the system of contract- 
| ing-out should be provided for in the 
| Bill. He could assure the House that 
| that was a bogus deputation, and did not 
in the slightest degree represent the 
railway servants of the country. So far 
as he had been able to ascertain—and he 
had addressed numbers of meetings com- 
posed of railway servants, miners, iron- 


Amendment has been moved. It cer-| workers, and factory operatives—not 
i 
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single worker was in favour of contract- 
ing-out. 


Mr. TOMLINSON asked, had the 
hon. Member addressed meetings of the 
London and North-Western Railway ? 

Mr. WOODS said he had, and he had 
records of what had taken piace at those 
meetings. That very morning he had 
received a letter from the Secretary of 
the Wigan Branch of the Railway 
Servants’ Union, which stated— 

“ The deputation of railway men which waited 
on the Home Secretary did not represent the 
railway men at all on this question,” 
and he could supply the House with 
dozens of resolutions adopted at meetings 
of railway men _ protesting in the 
strongest language against any contract- 
ing-out clause being inserted in the Bill. 
He would say, in conclusion, that the 
Bill was an honest attempt to settle a 
long-standing difficulty, though there 
might be differences of opinion as to 
some of its details, to which he was sure 
the Home Secretary would give his best 
attention when the Bill got into Com- 
mittee. Then there was a great deal 
said about the amount of litigation that 
would be caused, but those who had any- 
thing to do with the Act of 1880 were 
exceedingly surprised at the small amount 
of litigation arising under that Act. He 
held that litigation was right if there 
was a cause for litigation, and he would 
ask hon. Members to point to an Act of 
that description in regard to which there 
had been less litigation. He submitted 
that the experience of the last 30 years 
bad not shown that unreasonable litiga- 
tion had arisen. Universal insurance 
would weaken the responsibilities that 
ought to rest with the employers of 
labour; and in the last place he held 
that the working classes of this country 
were entitled to the fullest protection for 
life and limb at the hands of the House 
of Commons. In conclusion, he thanked 
the right hon. Gentleman for his Bill, 
which did him great credit, and which he 
(Mr. Woods) believed would meet with the 
universal support both of the employers 
and the employed of this country. 

*Mr.STUART WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam) said, that of the many 
Bills introduced by the present Govern- 
Ment there was not one that was 


less likely to threaten their existence as | 


a Government than the one now before 


the House. At the same time he thought 
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it was high time somebody got up to 
defend the Bill against the arguments 


that had been put forward by its 
own supporters. There was no dis- 
puting the fact that this was the 


biggest Insurance Bill the House had yet 
seen. He did not see the slightest desire 
to delay the progress of the Bill, but he 
confessed that he thought the principle of 
the Amendment preferable to that of the 
Bill. The Amendment no doubt raised 
the questions of fundamental principle, 
but undoubtedly its principles could 
with perfect facility be engrafted upon 
the Billin Committee. The Amendment 
gave to the workmen greater beuefits 
than those given by the Bill, and it gave, 
moreover, not only the greater benefits, 
but also a greater certainty of realising 
them. The object of the Bill was to 
make the workman for the first time as 
well off as a stranger; but the stranger 
had to prove negligence, aud take on 
himself all tbe other burdens and risks 
involved in litigation. He doubted 
whether the workmen would any longer 
be content to be left, as regards their 
chance of indemnifying themselves, in a 
position so precarious as that. On the 
other hand, the principle of the Amend- 
ment was to put the workmen in a better 
position than the stranger, a thing both 
just and practicable, seeing that in the 
case of the workmen the class to be 
indemnified were of ascertainable numbers, 
and had special claims. Moreover, the 
Amendment proceeded on the sound 
principle that considerations of negligence 
were and ought to be regarded as being 
wholly immaterial to the question of the 
desirability of indemnity for injuries. Ifa 
workman’s leg was broken, the damage 
to him in suffering and loss of wages was 
just the same, whether the cause of his 
broken leg was some one’s grossest 
negligence or the purest accident. What 
was wanted was that he should some- 
how be effectively indemnified — in 
all eases, and so long as they based 


their proposed indemnity on _ the 
existence of negligence they were 


in a large number of cases, probably in 
the largest—namely, in all cases of 
accidents against which the workman had 
not insured himself—leaving the work- 
man to seek, and the community to pro- 
vide, the necessary indemnity by the 
casual and humiliating operation of the 
Poor Law. The Amendment was in 
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harmony with the existing German law. 
The French Legislature had also been 
invited by the French Government to 
legislate on similar lines. Did in- 
surance promote negligence ? It might 
be said that if all liability was to 
be laid on the employer he might in- 
sure himself against the risk, and become 
less careful; that his workmen feel- 
ing themselves similarly insured would 
become similarly less careful, and that 
there would be a general increase in the 
dangers of employments and the number 
ef accidents. If that argument was good 
against the Amendment it was good also 
against the Bill, which left the employer 
free to insure himself against the con- 
sequence of all negligence and liable for 
nothing not caused by negligence. Those 
who deprecated insurance on that ground 
ought to go further, and prohibit insur- 
ance. But, in fact, insurance, whether it 
tended to promote carelessness or not— 
and he was not aware that in Germany or 
Austria it had—could not be prevented 
by prohibitions. Nothing could prevent 


the private collection of data for the 
ascertainment of risks, nor could any- 
thing prevent the making provision, 


either by mutual agreements between 
employers or by individual employers 
making a reserve fund by a_ regular 
appropriation out of profits. The true 
cure for negligence was not to be found 
in its civil consequences, but in the 
criminal liabilities which already could 
be, and were, used as deterrents. There 
was already a criminal liability in the 
ease of any breach of nearly all of the 
multifarious provisions of Factory Acts, 
Mines Acts, and Shipping Acts, which 
were directed to the ensuring of the 
personal safety of the employed. In 
many of these cases there was a vicarious 
criminal liability on the employer, as 
well as the direct liability of the person 
actually breaking the law. Then there 
was the law of manslaughter in all cases 


of death produced by culpable negligence. | 


Why should they not declare by law that 
culpable negligence which merely re- 
sulted in personal injuries should also be 
criminal, Mr. Justice Stephen had in 
an earlier edition of his Digest actually so 
stated the English law. The French law 
was to this effect, and in all the statutory 
offences he had referred to breach or 
omission was made ipso facto criminal, 
though neither death nor personal in- 


Mr, Stuart Wortley 
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‘juries might have resulted from it. 
Those were the truest securities against 
negligence, and not these nominal civil 
consequences, which were very difficult 
for the workman to realise, and which 
under any circumstances, and notwith- 
standing any prohibition, could be dis- 
counted by insurance. The Amendment 
would not deprive workmen of any of 
these securities, but would greatly in- 
crease the confidence with which the 
workmen could count upon indemnity, 
On the other hand, the Bill left the 
workman still under the necessity of 
proving negligence by litigation, while it 
placed him in a position singularly un- 
favourable for initiating litigation by 
putting him in the artificial and illogical 
position of being a workman, yet suing as 
an outsider. The late Home Seerctary's 
(Mr. Matthews) Bill went very vearly as 
far as this one, and in many respects 
certainly farther than any Bill that had 
preceded it. It left little standing of the 
doctrine of common employment; and 
practically nothing of any liberty to 
contract out. It had the support in that 
House of the late Mr. Bradlaugh and the 
hon. Member who had just rejoiced the 
hearts of the Miristerialists by being 
returned for the Hexham Division of 
Northumberland (Mr. Miles MacInnes.) 
In the Select Committee of 1886 its 
main principles were also supported by 
Mr. Bradlaugh, and by the hon. Member 
for Cardiff (Sir E. Reed), the hon. 
Member for Barnard Castle (Sir J. Pease), 
and the hon. Member for North Wor- 
cestershire (Mr. Hingley), all supporters 
of the present Government, and it pro- 
ceeded upon that at least intelligible 
principle that the employer's liability 
should be limited to the negligence 
of those who had, at all events, some 
semblance of power to control. The Bill 
of the late Government did not, it was 
true, go so far as the Amendment, but it 
went quite as far as they could logically 
and equitably go on the basis of negli- 
gence. Ifthey based the right of action 
/upon negligence they must show or 
| pretend some semblance of delegation 
| from the employer to the neglected work- 
‘man. Conversely, if they had a right of 
| action, or a supposed delegated authority 
in the workman, they could do so only 
where that workman was _ negligent. 
| There was a great deal of artificiality 
| and fiction in the doctrine that the work- 


| 
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man’s negligence was the master’s 
negligence, even in cases where the 
workman enjoyed some delegate! au- 
thority. But this Bill took them still 
further into the region of fiction. Beyoud 
the point to which the late Government 
took the doctrine of vicarious nezligence 
in their Bills of 1888 and 1890 he said 
that nezligence ceased to avail them as 
the basis of the workman’s right to 
indemnity. That right must then be 
based on something else—such, for 
instance, as cousiderations of public 
policy arising in the interests of enter- 
prise out of his mere status as a work- 
man. They had practically xbandoned 
the basis of nezligeuce when they pro- 
posed to enact that the workman should 
sue as if he were a stranger to the enter- 
prise. What was this but a new fiction 
superimposed upon, but conflicting with, 
the old fiction that the negligence of the 
servant was the negligence of the master ? 
In one and the same clause they proposed 
to say that the servant who was injured 
was so little connected with the master 
that he must be permitted to sue as a 
stranger to the enterprise who had 
accepted none of its risks, while of his 
fellow-servant who injured him they said 
that he was so much connected with the 
master, and so closely identified with him, 
that his negligence must be treated as if 
it were the negligence of the master. 
Having stepped forward to adopt one 
fiction, they found themselves obliged to 
avoid the consequences of that fietion by 
inventing another to contradict it. What 
would be the result tothe workman ? He 
would be the sport of the classes who 
lived by litigation. It was bad enough 
that he was left to prove negligence 
without having to do so from the stand- 
point of an artificial and contradictory 
status. He confessed that if they were 
to go further than they proposed to go in 
1888, he preferred that they should face 
the logical consequences of abandoning 
the doctrine of common employment. He 
preferred to place the workman's claim 
to indemnity rather upon his own services 
to industrial enterprise than upon the 
delinquencies of others. He did not 
believe that the policy of the Amendment 
was prejudicial to the exercise of care 
and skill in the avoidance of accidents. 
He did believe it provided the only logical 
and satisfactory basis on which the risks 


incurred, and the services rendered, by 
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the privates in the army of industry, 
could be recognised by the society which 
owed so much to their energy, their 
courage, and their skill. 

Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, 
it was not possible to find fault with the 
tone of the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. Stuart-Wortley) ; nevertheless, it 
was equally impossible not to express 
surprise at some of the arguments put 
forward, Many of the arguments con- 
sisted, in reality, in an attack upon a 
principle of the Common Law which had 
formed part of the law of this country 
for more than two ceuturies. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman spoke of the 
principle of the Bill as if it involved, for 
the first time, making the employer 
liable for the negligence of those in his 
employment. ‘That was the principle of 
law that had not only been a principle of 
this country for two centuries, but also 
of America and of most parts of the 
Continent, a principle founded upon con- 
siderations that were absolutely necessary 
for the well-being of society. Take the 
case of a man who possessed a carriage 
and sent his ecoachman to drive along a 
road. He instructed the coachman to be 
careful, but instead of being careful he 
was negligent, and ran over some person. 
To whom was the injured person 
to look ?—to the coachman, who was 
a man of straw, or his employer, 
without whose action there would be no 
carriage driving ? Take, again, the case 
of a great Railway Corporation, was it to 
be supposed that because an engine driver 
failed to obey his instructions and caused 
an accident that those injured were not 
entitled to compensation ¢ He ventured 
to say that such a proposition would be 
most disastrous. His complaint of the 
last speech and of that of the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain) was that they treated 
the Bill as if it enacted something for the 
first time, whereas it only sought to get 
rid of a bad and unjustifiable exception, 
introduced a little more than 30 years ago, 
by a Judge with a faculty, as Lord Esher 
expressed it, for devising analogies. 
Lord Abinger, who was the author 
of the decision in “Priestly ¢. 
Flower,” se‘tled for the first time that the 
fellow workman should not have the same 
remedy as a stranger; Lord Esher con- 
demned the doctrine, and the Seotch 
Courts repudiated and struggled against 
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it, until it was forced upon them by a 


subsequent decision by the House of | 


Lords. They wanted to know why 
fellow workmen were put in a worse 
position than strangers ? He knew that 
many legal fictions were involved, that 
they entered into some kind of implied 
contract, but they knew as a fact that 
workmen when they took service did not 
think of those things, or if they did, they 
thought they had the same advantages es 
an ordinary member of the outside public, 
and when they came to consider the 
Act and ask that the law should be placed 
on an ordinary basis, they asked that this 
exception should be repealed, and the 
same remedies applied to these workmen 
as to every one else. That being so, he 
thought those who sat on that side of the 
House’ had a good deal to complain of 
the way in which the Amendment had 
been proposed. The Amendment which 
had been moved was not the ordinary one 
that the Bill should be read that day six 
months, but it contained in germ, and in 
an undeveloped form, not only a Bill, but 
a Bill of greater magnitude and com- 
plexity than the measure brought forward, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain) said he might not press it to a 
Division, but certainly would move it as 
an Instruction on going into Committee, 
and he (Mr. Haldane) ventured to say 
that in order to carry it out it would re- 
quire the introduction of clauses four or 
five times the size of the Bill itself. 
[* Oh, oh 1°] He would tell the House 
why he thought so. The right hon. 
Gentleman in the course of his speech 
took the line that it had been pointed out 
the principle of the Bill went further 
and meant more than the Amendment. 
The Amendment provided simply for 
compensation or injuries, and they held 
it was not merely compensation but pre- 
vention they wanted; they held they 
represented the views of the workmen 
when they said a man was not sufficiently 
protected when he got £100 or £150 
compensation, that it was a necessary, an 
integral, and vital part of the Bill to put 
on the employer such a motive as should 
make him careful in taking every step he 
possibly could as precautions against 
negligence, therefore, the principle of the 
Bill was two-fold, but the principle of 


the Amendment was compensation simply. | 
Whether careful or not, the workmen | 


Mr. Haldane 
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should be compensated all the same, 
That that was so was shown by the way 
in which the Amendment was dealt with 
by the other hon. Members, because they 
had aseries of Amendments on the Paper. 


The first was that of the right hon. Geutle- © 


man, Which said the employer was to 
make compensation in all cases in which 
the workman himself was not directly in 
fault. Then came the more logical 
Amendment of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Dundee (Mr, 
Hunter), who sought to strike out 
the words “ani not caused by 
their own acts or default.” Then 
came the still more logical Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for 
the Blackfriars Division of Glasgow 
(Mr. Provand). The effect of the 
Amendment would be to substitute for 
the present principle, under which there 
Was some motive to employers to be care- 
ful, a system under which there would 
be no motive at all, The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham said he would be willing to 
penalise employers guilty of negligence, 
but then they would have a Bill of the 
dimensious of the Factory Acts, setting 
forth the offences, and the penalties, and 
the machinery for recovering them before 
the proper tribunai. They had no 
objection to the insurance proposal, but 
they wanted a good deal more informa- 
tion on that subject. They wanted to 
know how the laws worked in Germany, 
and to what extent employers were 
willing to subject themselves to the con- 
sequences of a new penal law. The 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman, 
if successful, would lead to the complete 
demolition of the Bill itself, as it would 
be impossible for the Government to go 
on with it with any hope of its leaving the 
Committee stage ; and because he thought 
this was not the proper time and place 
to bring it forward, and because the 
principle of the Bill was good, he for 
one felt bound to oppose the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. G. BALFOUR (Leeds, Central) 
said to those who, like the bon. 
Member who opened the Debate to-day, 
were prepared to support on its merits 
the Amendment moved by the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 


'Chamberlain), and those who, like his 


hon. and learned Friend who had just 
spoken, considered the Bill a good and a 
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logical Bill, the issues raised in this | payments. 


Employers’ 


Debate were comparatively small. 
own position was somewhat more com- 
plicated. On the one hand, he was not 
prepared to accept the scheme cf insur- 
ance such as that pointed to by the 
‘Amendmeut, nor, on the other hand, was 
he satisfied with the Bill introduced by 
the Home Secretary (Mr. Asquith), at 
all event in its present shape ; indeed, 
unless this Bill was amended in certain 
important and vital parts, he was by no 
means prepared to say that the suggestion 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr, J. Chamberlain) 
was not preferable to the proposal of the 
Home Secretary. In his opinion the 
Bill, if passed in its present form, would 
lead to the more thorough-going plan 
advocated in the Amendment, and it 
might be at least plausible to argue that 
it would be better to submit to a certain 
amount of delay than to accept a half- 
hearted measure, and one which had 
absolutely no elements of finality in it. 
But that was on the supposition that the 
Bill introduced by the Home Secretary 
would issue from the Committee substan- 
tially in its present form. He hoped, 
however, for better things, that it might 
be altered, and altered in several very 
important points, in Committee, and en- 
tertaining that hope he should be pre- 
pared to support the Amendment if the 
right hon. Gentleman brought it to the 
vote, which he understood he was not 
going todo. The great advantage of the 
plan proposed in the Amendment was 
that it made provision for all accidents, 


and not merely for those that were 
caused by somebody's negligence. He 


agreed that that was desirable, and he 
was not without hope that that might be 
done by voluntary arrangement between 
employers and employed, or by means of 
a fund supported by the workmen them- 
selves. The right hon. Gentleman ob- 
jected to his scheme being considered as 
a scheme of industrial assurance ; he told 
the House he preferred the term “ indus- 
trial compensation ;” he was apparently 
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anxious to minimise, as far as possible, , 


the share that the State would be obliged 
to take in such a scheme, and so far he 
was in agreement with his plan. If the 
State was to lay downas a general rule that 
all accidents were to be insured against, 


sooner or later the State would be bound | 


to see that there was no failure in the | 
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In other words, sooner or 


His | later the State would have to either 


start an insurance fund itself or under- 
take to guarantee payments made by the 
employer. That had been the experience 
both of Austria and Germany, who had 
adopted schemes of this kind, and he 
believed that France had in contempla- 
tion and preparation an elaborate plan by 


which something similar might be 
carried into effect. He was con- 
fident if they were to take such 


a step as that indicated by the Amend- 
ment it would be necessary to create a 
much more complicated piece of machinery 
than the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham seemed to 
imagine. He was not prepared to take 
such a step at present, aud as foreign 
countries had been obliging enough to 
make this enormous experiment he 
thought they had better wait and see 
what success attended it. Now he passed 
from the Amendment to the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary (Mr. Asquith) was a master of clear 
and lucid statements, and the speech he 
made in introducing this Bill would not 
in that respect detract from the reputa- 
tion he had now firmly established in this 
House. He hoped the right hon, 
Gentleman would pardon him for saying 
that the impression left ou his mind, 
after carefully listening to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech, was that he was 
not so much the author of the Bill as its 
expositor. For the authors it would 
probably be necessary to go outside the 
walls of the Home Oftice—to go to the 
leaders of the Trades Unions and to the 


Trades Union Congress. It had been 
his (Mr. G. Balfour's) good fortune 


during the last year and a half to seea 
great deal of the leaders of Workmen’s 
Organisations in this country, and he had 
been able thoroughly to appreciate the 
ability and straightforwardness they dis- 
played. But even Trades Unions were 
not infallible, and he thought that, like 
other Organisations, they had their preju- 
dices, and sometimes very unreasonable pre- 
judices. If the Home Secretary, instead 
of taking this Bill from the Trades 
Union leaders, had exercised some of 
that independence of mind which the 
House knew he possessed, and which 
he sometimes showed, he would have 
been able to produce a better Bill, and to 
have made a more convincing speech in 
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support of it. The Home Secretary 
said the Bill would place the law on a 
logical and satisfactory footing. The 
right hon. Member for West Birmingham 
had pointed out that whereas the mean- 
ing of “workman” was confined under 
Sub-section (a) of Clause 6 to persons 
employed in manual labour, the term was, 
under Sub-section (b), made to include 
every railway servant presumably from 
the manager downward, and under Sub- 
section (d) every seaman on board a 
British ship, presumably from the captain 
to the cabin boys. If the doctrine of 
common employment was really what the 
right hon. Gentleman in his reeent speech 
at Liverpool described it as being—-a 
grotesque doctrine—the employer ought 
to be held liable for compensation for an 
injury caused by the negligence of an 
ordinary workman to the manager of the 
establishment, as much as for an injury 
caused by the negligence of a manager to 
an ordinary workman. Could it be that 
after sweeping away the doctrine of 
common employment in the first clause, 
the right hon. Gentleman had been 
forced by a kind of unconscious common 
sense to bring one part of it to light again 
later in the Bill ? The right hon. Gentle- 
man carried the change far enough to 
destroy the principle on which the <Act 
of 1886 and the two Bills brought in by 
the late Government alike rested. That 
principle was that some correspondence 
should be maintained between the legal 
and the moral responsibility of the em- 
ployer. In no legislation since the 
Report of the Select Committee in 1876 
had that principle been lost sight of. 
What was the principle underlying the 
present Bill? The Home Secretary had 
been frank enough to tell the House, 
but he had not always been consistent 
in his account. In his speech in in- 
troducing the Bill he said the prin- 
ciple on which it was based was 
that where a person on his own re- 
sponsibility set in motion agencies which 
created risk for others he ought to be 
civilly responsible for the consequences. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I beg pardon for 
interrupting, but what I did say was not 
merely on his own responsibility but for 
his own profit. 

Mr. G. BALFOUR said, he quite 
understood that the right hon. Gentleman 
would like to make that addition now, 


but it did not appear in the report of his 


Mr. G. Balfour 


{COMMONS} 
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speech, nor was it to be found in the 
account which he (Mr. G. Balfour) took 
down of the right hon. Gentleman's 
remarks at the time. But even with the 
limiting words which the right hon, 
Gentleman said he intended to introduce, 
the principle carried him very consider- 
ably beyond the limits of the Bill. 
Under the principle laid down by the 
right hon. Gentleman it was impossible 
to exclude those accidents which were 
incidental to aun employment without 
being actually caused by the negligence 
of anybody. For instance, the fall of a 
roof in a miner’s working place might 
oceur without negligence on anybody's 
part; but it would be impossible to deny 
that the accident resulted from the setting 
in motion by the miner of an agency 
creating risk. If that was the principle 
of theright hon. Gentleman’s Bill heought 
not to have limited the measure as he had 
done, because that principle carried him 
into the full ambit of the scheme sug- 
gested by the Member for Birmingham. 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed him- 
self to have felt the difficulty in which 
the recognition of the principle under- 
lying the Bill placed him, for in the 
course of the reply he made to a deputa- 
tion from the shipowners he gave another 
definition. On that occasion he said the 
principle of the measure was that any 
employer ought to be under the same 
measure of liability to his servants for 
any negligence committed by those he 
employed as he was under to third per- 
sons. This was clearly different from 
the principle laid down in the speech he 
delivered in introducing the Bill. The 
Bill was not consistent, however, with 
the principle advocated in his speech, 
because while Clause 1 professed to 
sweep away the doctrine of common em- 
ployment altogether, the provision was 
afterwards modified in the ease of all 
interests except that of shipping and the 
railway industry. If the right hon. 
Gentleman had really meant to place the 
workman in exactly the same position 
as the outside public, all it would have 
been necessary to do was to sweep away 
the special defences of common employ- 
ment and acceptance of known risks. 
The right hon. Gentleman did not pro- 
pose to sweep away those defences. He 
proposed only partly to abolish the de- 
fence of common employment, and he 
positively proposed to give the defence 
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of acceptance of known risk a statutory | Bill. 


Employers’ 


form. 
question was far more complicated and 
difficult than the House would naturally 
infer from listening to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech. The right hon. 
Gentleman was laudably anxious to sim- 
plify the law, but the simplification 
which was secured by shutting one’s 
eyes to the facts was not a simplification 
which would commend itself to the 
House. He believed that the doctrine 
of common employment had come into 
existence as a natural result of the ex- 
cessive harshness and injustice which 
made the master liable for the acts of 
his servants. The right hon. Gertleman 
thought that the general rule of law 
which made the master liable for acts 
of omission on the part of his servants 
was a good rule, and one which might 
on grounds of justice and expediency be 
applied to the case of the workman as 
well as to that of the stranger. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s opinion as to the 
justice of the Common Law was not 
shared by the Select Committee ap- 
pointed in 1876, as that Committee re- 
ported that eminent lawyers regarded it 
as essentially unjust that a man should 
be made liable for injuries caused by 
acts for which he was not responsible, 
and which he might have forbidden. 
The fact was that the operation of the 
Common Law was often harsh and in- 
equitable even in the case of the outside 
public, and stili more so when it was 
applied to the relation of employer and 
employed, unless some such doctrine as 
that of common employment was ad- 
mitted. He (Mr. G. Balfour) was not 
so enamoured of the law as to resist all 
amendment of it, provided that some 
method could be found by which the 
harsh and inequitable results of its ap- 
plication to the relation between employer 
and employed could be averted or miti- 
gated. He had come to the conclusion 
that it was possible to abolish the 
defence of common employment, and at 
the same time to improve the present 
law without doing substantial injustice 
to anybody. No donbt a complete 
solution of the difficulty would deal 
not merely with employers’ liability, but 
with the Common Law respecting neg- 
ligence generally. All thet could be 
aimed at was the amendment of the law 
as far as possible within the scope of the 
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The fact was that the whole | 
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The existing law suffered griev- 
ously from want of elasticity. At present 
the injured person must be entitled to 


‘full compensation or to none at all, and 


sidered on this point. 


the amount of compensation vas quite 
irrespective of the degree of negligence, 
or of any other modifying circumstance 
whatever. It was the absence of elas- 
ticity which had created the innumerable 
exceptions and qualifications which now 
overloaded the law. Let the doctrine of 
common employment be abolished by all 
means, but let it be provided that in 
assessing damages regard must be had, 
among other things, to the degree of 
authority delegated to the person whose 
negligence had caused the accident. He 
should be prepared to sweep away not 
only the defence of common employment, 
but the defences of contributory negli- 
gence and acquiescence in known risks. 


He would be prepared to regard ac- 
quiescence in known risk, where the 


negligence of the employer had been 
established, as contributory negligence, 
and to enact that the degree of authority 
delegated to the person whose negligence 
had caused the injury, and also the de- 
gree of contributory negligence, should 
be taken into acconnt. If this was done 
the law would be immensely simplified, 
no substantial injustice would be caused 
to either employers or employed, and the 
correspondence between moral liability 
and legal liability would be rendered far 


more close than it was at present. 
He came now to the second great 


subject of controversy which had been 
raised by the Bill—the freedom of 
workmen to contract themselves out of the 
Act. ‘Two questions had to be con- 
The first was 


| whether there was any evidence to show 


that the liberty to contract out of the 
Act bad led to abuse, aid the second, 
whether that liberty had been exercised 
with beneficial results to the employed. 
The Home Secretary had admitted that 
the cases in which the employer had in- 
sisted upon the abandonment of their 
statutory right by men entering their 
service were comparatively rare, and, 
further that he did not attach great im- 
portance to the language used about men 


being coerced into making contracts 
against their will. The right hon. 


Gentleman had said, however, that he had 
not the slightest doubt that there were 
cases in which the men were practically 
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not free agents in the matter. It would 

have been onlyfair for the right hon.Gentle- 

man to have told the House that, since | 
the passing of the Act of 1880, there had 
been no authentic and authoritative case | 
in which the employer had compelled the | 
workmen to contract out of the Act with- | 
out consideration. 

Mr. ASQUITH was understood to — 
say that such a contract would be abso- | 
lutely unenforceable. 

Mr. G. BALFOUR said, that might 
be so, but it had been a matter of com- 
plaint among Trades Unions that the em- 
ployers endeavoured to coerce the men 
into contracting themselves out of the 
Act without any consideration beyond 
that of obtaining employment. There | 
was no case on record in which men had 
been induced to contract themselves out 
of the Act without consideration. Surely 
under these circumstances it would be 
absurd to contend that the liberty to 
contract out of the Act had been 
abused. In the few cases in which men 
had attempted to contract out without 
consideration, the Trades Unions had 
stepped in, and the attempt had been pre- 
vented. If the Trades Unions had not 
been able in some cases to prevent the 
men entering into contracts, it showed 
that the men were perfectly ready to have 
matters left as they were. As to the, 
benefits which had been conferred on 
workmen by the establishment of In- 
surance Funds to which the employers 
contributed, that benefit had been ad- 
mitted by the Home Secretary himself. 
In 1885 the London and North Western 
Railway Company paid between £13,000 
and £14,000 to their Accident Fund, 
whereas, if it had been necessary for 
them to insure against their risks under 
the Act, they would not have had to pay 
more than between £4,000 or £5,000. | 
In the case of the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway Company, although | 
the men were not compelled to contract | 
out of the Act, nearly all of them did so. | 
The “ widespread objection ” which the | 
Home Secretary said workmen en- 
tertained against contracting out of 
of the Act was, therefore, certainly 
not to be found amongst the men 
employed by that company, nor was 
it to be found amongst the London and 
North Western men. He had _ himself 
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received two petitions from the London 
and North Western men living in Leeds, 
' 


Mr. G. Balfour 





{COMMONS} 


| out, he could not understand. 
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asking that they should not be prevented 
from contracting out of the Act. Pre- 
sumably, the “ widespread objection” to 
contracting out was to be found amongst 
those who had not themselves contracted 
out. Why those who refused to contract 
out and who, therefore, ex hypothesi, did 


| not need to be protected by the law, 


should clamour for a change which was 
not desired by those who had contracted 
Surely the 
tyranny which was said to be exercised 
by employers was as nothing compared 
with the legalised tyranny which 
majorities of working men seemed to be 
desirous of exercising over their fellows. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
only a small minority of the miners had 
contracted out of the Act. As a matter 


of fact, something like 120,000 miners 


out of a total of between +500,000 and 
600,000 had contracted out of the Act. 
This was certainly not a small figure, 
and it was a growing figure. In the 
Laneashire and North Wales district in 
1885 44,000 miners had contracted out 
of the Act, and in 1891 the number had 
risen to 61,000, the number of those who 
had not contracted being 29,000 in 1885 
and 29,800 in 1891. In Moumouthshire 
and South Wales the number who had 
contracted was 37,000 in 1885 and 
57,000 in 1891, whilst the number who 
had not contracted was 59,000 in the 
first-named year and 72,000 in 1891. A 
special interest attached to the case of 
South Wales, because it was agreed on 
all hands that no sort of pressure had 
been put on the men to induce them to 
enter into contracts, 

Mr. WOODS: I am sorry to inter- 
rupt, but I would like to point out to 
the House that the reason why the 
number of men who contract out of the 
Act is growing in Lancashire is because 
of the larger importation of men during 
the last few years, and not by any means 
because the men like the conditions. 

Mr. G. BALFOUR said, even if that 
were so, it did not account for the state 
of things in South Wales. It was not 
in the true interests of the men that the 
Trade Union traders in other districts 
had succeeded in inducing them to refuse 
to contract out of the Act. Some 90,000 
miners were employed in Northum- 
berland and Durham. Prior to 
the passing of the Act of 1880 the 
employers subseribed to the Miners’ Per- 
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manent Relief Society. When 
Act was passed, the masters offered to 
increase their subscription to 25 per cent. 
on condition that the men contracted out 
of the Act. The men declined, and the 
result was that in 1891 there was a 


deficiency in the fund amounting to 
£90,000. Had the offer of the employers 


been accepted, instead of a deficiency of 
£90,000, there would have been a surplus 
of £30,000. Between 1880 and 1885 
the cases brought into Court in North 
Cumberland and Durham, 
Employers’ Liability Act, had not 
reached double figures. He should now 
like to sum up the effect of the evidence 
upon this point. In the first place, he 


{24 Marcu 1893} 


that | 


under the | 


contended that it was proved that there | 


had been no case of contracting out except 
for consideration given. He would sum 
up in this way: There was, in the first 
place, no authentic case of “ contracting 
out” except for consideration given ; 
secondly, the consideration given 
generally been in excess—and mostly 
greatly in excess—of what the employers 
would have been 
there been no contracting out; thirdly, 
the institution of contracting out 
been of great benefit to the men, and was 
valued by employers, producing as it did 
cordial relations between the men and 
themselves; and, fourthly, where 
tracting out had been made a condition of 
employment, a large majority of the men 
were opposed to any change in the law 
by which contracting out would 
abolished. What was the natural conclusion 
to be drawn from the facts 7 Was it not 
that, far from forbidding contracting out, 
it should be permitted ? All the facts 


| 
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the rights of the outside public at Common 
Law were given to them by a law which 
was at once just and expedient and in the 
pubiie interest. Now, why was the right 
hon. Gentleman prepared to take away 
the freedom of the working man to con- 
tract out of the right he possessed under 
the Act when he was not prepared to 
interfere with the right of the outside 
public to contract with the employer to 
settle any claim which might be made 
against him? The right hon. Gentleman 
was prepared to maintain that there was 
a distinction between Statute Law and 
Common Law ; but the right to compensa- 
tion had its counterpart in the liability to 
pay compensation. If the working man, 
not in his own interest, but in the 
interest of the public generally, was to 
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| be prevented from bargaining away his 


had | 


valled upon to pay had | 


had | 


con- 


be | 


right to receive compensation, the em- 


| ployer by the same rule ought to be pro- 


hibited from bargaining away his liability 
to pay compensation. That would only 
be consistent. It was worth while to go 


a little deeper into the matter. [ Cries of 
“Oh, oh!” and “ Divide!” The 


Home Secretary’s argument implied that 
which the working men had constantly 
contended for—namely, that the real 
object of this legislation was not so much 
compensation as increased safety. Now, 
when the proposal to take away the right 
of the working man to contract out was 
defended on that ground, the right hon. 
Gentleman, he thought, ought at least to 


have produced some proof that con- 
tracting out had had the effect of 


increasing negligence. The right hon. 


| Gentleman had simply assumed the point. 


had been before the right hon. Gentleman, | 


however, and the conclusion he had 
arrived at was that contracting out should 
be forbidden by law. What justification 
could the Home Secretary possibly urge 
in favour of the proposal to take away 


from a workman his right to make 
an advantageous bargain with his 


employer ? He had listened very care- 
fully te the speech of the Home Secretary, 
and had read it very carefully since. The 
right hon. Gentleman had put forward 
one defence, and one only ; and that was, 
that the Legislature had conferred this 
right of compensation on the workman 
not merely in his own interest, but in the 
interest of the community gonerally. 


| contention, 


The | 
right hon. Gentleman had also said that | fulness of employers. 


He had taken it for granted. He had 
not produced a tittle of proof for his 
[ Cries of “ Divide !"] He 
was doing his best to argue this point. 
The question was one to which he had 
given a great deal of attention. No 
doubt his powers of expression were 


deficient, and he could not make his 
views interesting to hon. Gentlemen 


below the Gangway ; but the Bill was one 
of extreme importance, and he really did 
think that when anyone tried to go 
thoroughly into a subject and argue it 
out without bias, one way or the other, 
he ought to get a hearing in the House. 
Personally, he very much doubted 
whether the Act of 1880 itself had had 
very much effect in increasing the care- 
There was very 
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little to show, except, perhaps, in one or 
two industries, that such had been the 
ease. ‘The employers had a great many 
difficulties to face, and there were many 
reasons, apart from the compensation 
they might be called upon to pay, why 
they should be careful of the lives and 
limbs of those in their employ. There 
were few cases,as compared with the total 
number of accidents, in which the em- 
ployer could be made liable at all, and, 
moreover, those employers who did not 
make arrangements with their work- 
people usually insured out of their 
liability. So long as they were allowed 
to insure out of their liability was it 
possible that the prohfbition to contract 
out of the law would produce any effect 
in making them more careful ? 
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that the London and North Western 
Company, which paid over £13,000 
annually to the Accident Fund, would be 
induced to take greater precautions if 
they had to pay £4,000 to an Insurance 
Company instead ? In Northumberland 
and Durham the premiums paid by the 
masters from 1880 te 1885 amounted only 
to £2,000, and yet during the same time 
they had contributed 25 per cent. of the 
men’s contribution, amounting to no less 
than £50,000. Surely it was ridiculous 
to imagine that the mine owners of 
Northumberland, who had paid no less 
than £50,000 in the shape of contribu- 
tions, would have been made more careful 
by an arrangement under which they 


would only have to pay £2,000, He was 
really understating the case. Mr. 


Patterson, one of the representatives of 
the Durham Miners, in evidence before 
the Select Committee of 1886, had stated 
the chief ground for the objection to con- 
tracting out—[ Cries of “ Divide!” and 
interruption |—was that officials would 
be much more careful through dread of 
actions and exposure in Court. But 
there had only been eight cases in the 
Northumberland and Durham district 
from 188) to 1885, and it was, there- 
fore, difficult to attach much weight to 
that particular argument even 
liability of the masters continued to be 
limited to injuries resulting from the 
negligence of those charged with super- 
intendence. But if employers’ liability 


was to be extended, as proposed under 
the Bill, to injuries caused by the 
nezligonce of fellow working men in the 


Mr. G. Balfour 
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Surely | 
it was the height of absurdity to contend | 


if the | 
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| same trade, surely it was impossible to 
‘imagine that accidents that the master 
could be inno way really responsible for, 
and which no additional care on his 
part could prevent, would be less likely 
to take place through the fear of exposure 
in Court. If there was to be any fear of 
accidents they would not be accidents 
caused by the negligence of the employer 
but rather accidents due to the negligence 
of the fellow working man. It appeared 
to him the right hon. Gentleman had 
left one very important element out of 
consideration entirely in his anxiety to 
throw responsibility on the shoulders of 
the employers. He appeared to have 
quite forgotten that care on the part of 
the workmen themselves was at least as 
important as care on the part of the 
employer if accidents were to be pre- 
vented. Therefore, it would be wise, if 
possible, to make them take their fair 
share of responsibility. Hon. Members 
were, perhaps, not aware that the Select 
Committee of 1886 distinctly stated that 
the extinction of liability for injuries 
caused by the carelessness of workmen 
in the same trades was against public 
policy on the very ground that it would 
take away from the workmen themselves 
an inducement to be careful. If the 
House came to the conclusion, for one 
reason or another, that the doctrine of 
common employment should be swept 
away, there was no ground for en- 
couraging rather than discouraging the 
establishment of funds to which employers 
and workmen should make joint con- 
tributions, because the tendeney would 
be to make the workman take additional 
“are to prevent an injury the pecuniary 
compensation for which would come out 
of a fund in which that workman had a 
personal interest. How potent such a 
notice was likely to be he did not venture 
to forecast. He thought it would have 
some effect, if not a very powerful one. 
But there was one consideration that 
he thought might be urged in favour of 
allowing working men to contract out of 
their rights. The Home Secretary 
seemed aware of the weakness of his 
case when he made the funds liable in 
the case of actions, and there was a 
certain amount of ingenuity in that. 
The proposal, however, was not original. 
There was already something of the 
kind in one of the Bills introduced by 
the hon. Member for Morpeth, and somc- 
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thing of the kind was already in force on 
the Great Eastern Railway. He was 
afraid that in no case would it be likely 
to be effectual. [Cries of “ Divide!” ] 
Why was it that employers were willing 
and anxious to induce their men to con- 
tract out? Simply in order to avoid 
litigation—simply in order that more 
friendly relations might be established 
between the parties than if litigation 
were resorted to. It was quite clear that 
so long as the workman was allowed to 
choose, as he would under the Bill, 
whether he would resort to the Court or 
to the fund, there would be no sort of 
security that the employer would not be 
involved in litigation. He felt that the 
operation of the Bill, even with this pro- 
vision introduced, which some of the 
Representatives of the working men 
objected to, would be to bring to an end 
many of those funds which already existed, 
and effectually prevent the establish- 
ment of new ones, [Cries of “ Divide !” 
and interruption. | He would not 
detain the House any longer. 
He could only say that he had done his 
best—[cries of “Divide!” and “Time !""} 
—he had done his best to deal with the 
question without bias either as between 
employer and employed or as between 
dbfferent proposals that had emanated 
from one side of the House or the other. 
He was sorry hon. Gentlemen had 
not thought fit to give him such a hear- 
ing as he thought he was entitled to. 
He had uno wish to prevent the Second 
Reading of the Bill being taken to-day. 
He should do his best to amend the Bill 
in Committee. His only desire was that 
both in this legislation and any other 
legislation dealing with the labour ques- 
tion their united efforts might tend to 
promote that industrial peace which was 
desirable in the interest of employer and 
employed. 

Sir A. Rouuir (Islington, S.) and Mr. 


H. Wirson (Middlesbrough) both rose | 


to move the Adjournment of the Debate ; 


but it being ten minutes to Seven of the | 


clock, the Debate stood adjourned. 

Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
next. 

ARMY ANNUAL BILL.—(No. 266.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1. 

Committee report Progress ; 
again this day. 


to sit 
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EVENING SITTING. 


OF THE DAY. 


ORDERS 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE., 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


PAYMENT OF MEMBERS, 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. W. ALLEN (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) rose to call attention to the de- 
sirability of the payment of Members of 
Parliament, and to move 

“That, as the principle of gratuitous public 
service upon which the representation of this 
House is at present based limits the freedom of 
constituencies in the selection of their Repre- 
sentatives, this House is of opinion that a 
reasonable allowance should forthwith be 
granted to all Members of Parliament.” 

Since this Resolution was brought for- 
ward a year ago there had, he said, been 
an increase of opinion in its favour among 
all classes. In asking the House to 
accept the Resolution for the Payment of 
Members, he was asking it to revert to 
an old custom which existed down 
to the end of the Il7th century. 
Several times during the present 
century Resolutions or Bills had been 
brought forward to endeavour to re- 
establish the old principle. In 1830 a 
Bill was brought forward to restore the 
system of payment of Members ; in 1845 
a Resolution was moved on the same 
question, In 1870 it was again brought 
forward, when only 24 votes was given 


| in its favour, but last year it was sup- 


ported by 162 votes, giving a gain of 
138. In 1870 some hon. Members who 
had since become prominent in that House 
took part in the Division, among the 
minority who were in favour of the Re- 


solution being the present Secretary for 


War and the right hon. Baronet who re- 
presented the Forest of Dean. Before 
dealing with the arguments for or against 
the payment of Members, he should just 
like to notice one Amendment which he 
took to be a direct negative to the Re- 
solution. This Amendment was that 
some Members should be paid and some 
not paid. He believed that the Radicals 
in that House were strongly of opinion 


that if any Members were to be paid all 
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should be paid. The Labour Repre- 
sentatives were perfectly unanimous in 
their opinion that all Members should be 
paid. They had the opinion of the 
Leader of the Opposition (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour), who, in the Debate last year, 
said he agreed with the view that if there 
was to be payment of Members they 
should all be paid. Again, they had the 


{COMMONS} 


devoted their lives to the service of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


statement of the Prime Minister that he | 
believed in the absolute equality of all | 


in that House, and that it 
most detrimental and most 


Members 
would be 


| jibes 


. . | 
damaging if they were to alter that 


equality and place men on a different 
footing. It seemed to him, therefore, 


that practically the unanimous opinion of | 
the House was against any scheme by | 


which some Members should be paid and 
some Members should not be paid. 
to the argument that the dignity of Mem- 


As | 


bers would be lowered by payment, he | 
never heard it argued that the dignity of | 


a Cabinet Minister was lowered by his 
receiving £5,000 a year. He had never 
heard it argued that a Junior Lord of 
the Treasury had his dignity lowered by 


‘them in the future. 


receiving £1,000 a year; and he believed | 


sarried with them a lower 
pay than that. They thus saw that the 
question of degree was recognised. The 
services of a Cabinet Minister were con- 
sidered to be worth £5,000 a year; of 
a Junior Lord of the Treasury £1,000 a 
year, and they had only to push this a 
little further, and they would get the cer- 
tain value of the services of all Members 
of that House, and this was what he 
wished to see done. He wanted to see 
this principle extended. It was no new 
idea that remuneration should be given 
for public services ; it already existed, and 


some offices 


of Parliament were paid. 
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State. He believed that in every other 
civilised country in the world Members 
It was argued 
that if English Members were paid the 
door would be opened to the same frauds 
and practices that prevailed on the Con- 
tinent and in other places. He did not 
think this would really be the effect. 
The effect would be that they would no 
longer hear those taunts, jeers, and 
which had been thrown out 
against some hon. Members of that 
House on account of their poverty, and 
on account of their receiving money 
to help them to retain their seats, 
It was said that if Members were paid 
men who were adventurers—men of 
straw—would get into the House. No 
doubt there would be a certain number 
of these men, but they woyld be a small 
minority, and unfortunately they saw that 
such men could get in under the present 
system. They had been rare in the past, 
and he could not see that by paying 
Members they would get in more of 
He maintained that 
candidates should be from the 
largest possible constituency ; the greatest 


chosen 


| number of men who had the ability should 


‘not able to do 


be able to offer themselves as Represen- 
tatives for that House; but they were 
so under the present 
Many men were kept out on 


They had 


system. 
account of the cost of living. 


‘enough money to live on when in the 


he wanted to see this idea and principle | 


extended to all the Members of that 
House, because he did not believe it 
would lower the dignity or the standard 
of honour, or the standard of Members, 
if sueh a thing were done. As to the 


country, but not enough to pay the 
extra cost of being a Representative of 
the people. The door should be open to 
as many men as possible to enter that 
House. The adoption of the Resolution 
he proposed would open the door to a 
great many more labour candidates. No 
one would deny that the present Labour 
Representatives in the House were among 


| its brightest ornaments. At present, if a 
| labour candidate desired to enter Parlia- 


argument of cost, he could hardly regard | 


that as a very serious objection when he 
saw that the House could vote thousands 
upon thousands to take over some tract 
of uncivilised country in Central Africa, 
or to send some expedition through miles 
of trackless deserts. In face of these 
facts, he did not see how it could be 
urged that the State would suffer in 
doing what many of the poorer States of 
the world did—namely, paying those who 


Mr. W. Alien 





sufficient money to keep him here. 


he had first to get some strong 
support him and = subscribe 
A 
man kept in this way was not half so 
free and independent as he would be if 
kept by the State. If he were paid by 
the State, at the end of a Parliament he 
would be able to appeal not to a Trade 
Union, but to the general body of his 
constituents, and would be judged not by 
one unpopular vote which he might have 
given, but by all his votes. He believed, 


ment, 
Union to 
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too, a great many more Local Representa- 


Payment of 


tives would be returned. At present a 
great many local men, eminently fitted to 
represent the wants and needs of their 
constituents, were unable to bear the ex- 
pense of keeping up the position of a 
Member of Parliament in London, and so 
were debarred from entering. The con- 
sequence was, that frequently what was 
known as a “ecarpet-bagger” came down 
whom the constituency never heard of, 
and he got returned, having no know- 
ledge whatever of local needs and re- 
quirements ; and he submitted that it 
would be for the vast good of the com- 
munity and the great benefit of Parlia- 
ment that agreat many more local men 
should be returned. The principle of the 
payment of Members was recognised and 
in force in all our Colonies. They had 
the opinion of Mr. Munro, who said that 
in Australia payment of Members had 
heen a suecess, and, speaking from per- 
sonal experience of New Zealand 
polities, he was able to say that in that 
island it had been a most unqualified 
suceess, and had tended to keep thoroughly 
good men in the House of Representa- 
tives. A great deal of cant had been 
talked on this subject. Let them clear 
their minds of this, and consider exactly 
under the present system who was sup- 
ported and who was not supported. 
Nearly every younger son in that House 
was supported. There was a legend of 


a great nobleman who, before Home 
Rule became prominent, thought the 


Liberal Party was going a little too fast 
—this, he might remark, was not an 
altogether uncommon feeling with great 
noblemen—and the result of his decision 
was to affect three seats in this House. 
Could the younger sons of the great 
noblemen and brewers vote really as they 
pleased on such subjects, for example, 
as bimetallism and local option ? No; 
most assuredly they could not. They 
were all passed sound before they en- 
tered that House, and he maintained they 
could not give a free and independent 
vote upon any of these questions. He 
might be asked what rate of remunera- 
tion would he fix for a Member of Par- 
liament ? That seemed to him to be a 
matter for subsequent consideration if 
that Resolution was accepted. He would 
not be a believer in a large rate of re- 
muneration, which would make it worth 
aman’s while to become a Member of 


VOL. X.  [rourtH sEriEs.] 
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that House simply for the sake of getting 
his pay, but he would advocate such a 
rate of remuneration as would enable a 
labouring man to keep a proper appear- 
ance in that House. He would give the 
amounts that were paid in one or two of 
our Colonies and elsewhere. In New 
Zealand £100 a year was paid and a free 
pass over the railways ; in Canada and 
Queensland £2 2s. a day; in South 
Australia, £200 ; in Victoria, £300; and 
in the United States—where they did 
everything on a large scale—they paid 
the exorbitant rate of £1,000 a year. He 
should be disposed to recommend some- 
thing nearer the pay in the Colonies than 
that which existed in the United States. 
Then there was the question how should 
this be got 7 He maintained it could be 
put on the Budget. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might differ with him, and 
say that it would be necessary to have a 
Bill. The difference between passing a 
Bill and putting it on the Budget seemed 
to him to be this: If it was done by a 
Bill “another place” would have a say 
in it; if by the Budget “another place ” 
would not. He could see no possible 
reason why “ another place ” should have 
a voice in what remuneration should be 
given to Members who represented the 
people. He wanted to explain one word 
in his Resolution with which he believed 
a good deal of fault had been found. It 
was the word “forthwith.” Well, he 
need not say that “forthwith” might 
not mean absolutely at once. For 
instance, it did not mean that night ; it 
did not mean before Easter; it did not 
necessarily mean this Session ; but it did 
mean as soon as the Government could 
possibly find time to introduce a_ Bill 
respecting this question or to place a 


charge on the Budget. It meant the 
very soonest possible time. His idea 


was that the present time was the best, 
and he would ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to consider whether the 
charge could not be placed on the Budget 
this year. He begged to move the Re- 
solution. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &e.), in 
seconding the Resolution, said he thought 
that Members of the House who, in sea- 
son and out of season, had attached 
supreme importance to this reform might 


feel eminently gratified at the very 
favourable position which it now 
occupied. In past years when the sub- 
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ject was brought under the attention of 
the House by the hon. Member for the 
Wansbeck Division (Mr. Fenwick), to 
whose devotion to the subject the great 
progress that had been made was largely 
due, his voice was as the voice of oue crying 
in the wilderness. But it would seem 
that every reform, political or social, had 
to undergo various vicissitudes of fortune. 
First, it was the fad of the faddist; then 
it became a subject deserving of public 
inquiry, and, finally, it became a subject 
for legislative treatment. He thought 
they could claim for this question that 
it had reached the final stage; and in 
bringing forward the subject that night, 
they demanded and claimed that it should 
be removed out of the region of Abstract 
Resolutions, and forthwith be a subject of 
legislative treatment. They might urge 
this Resolution on the acceptance of the 
House simply because it was the re- 
version to an ancient constitutional 
practice, but it was not necessary for them 
to invite history to supply reasons for 
this Resolution. They were content it 
should stand or fall upon considerations 
of justice and expediency. They rested 
their Resolution upon two propositions: 
The first was, that under the system of 
non-payment, representative Government 
in its true sense was impossible; and the 
second was, that the public service was de- 
serving of public pay. What was the 
mode by which candidates were elected 
at the present time ? What was the first 
question that was thought of when the 
candidate was going to be elected ? Did 
it concern his knowledge of political 
questions ? Did it concern his fitness to 
serve in a public capacity ? The House 
knew that it did not. The extent of his 
social power was infinitely of more im- 
portance than his capacity to serve the 
State. He said without hesitation that 
in his opinion, with the average Political 
Associations throughout the country, 
when a candidate was to be selected, the 
size of his bank balance was of infinitely 
more importance than the size of his 
brain. Therefore, they said in so many 
words to the constituencies at the present 
time, “ We acknowledge the supremacy 
of your political power. By your votes 
you may make or unmake Parliaments ; 
you may determine the fate of nations; 
but in the exercise of your power we 
make one condition with you and upon 
that condition we insist, and it is this: 


Mr. Daiziel 
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that in the exercise of your power you 
shall choose Representatives only from the 
professional, from the leisured, and from 
the wealthy classes.” And what was 
the result? The result was, although 
he did not overlook the fact, that at the 
present time they had men in that House 
who were outside the classes he had 
named, yet he said those men were there 
at the cost of pecuniary sacrifice on the 
part of a section only of their constituents, 
and that they were there as Representa- 
tives of a Trade Organisation, and so un- 
fair was the present system that they 
condemned those Organisations to a per- 
petual fine in order that the interests of 
labour might be even slightly repre- 
sented in that House. The principle of 
payment for the public service was one 
that stood apart entirely from what was 
done, or might be done, by different Trade 
Organisations. They said that there was 
no absolute defence of gratuitous publie 
service in Parliament. He knew a 
great deal of respect existed for it, and, 
he thought, rightly so, because in one 
respect it was an indication of public 
spirit that they might well be proud of, 
When this question was last befere the 
House of Commons, the present Leader 
of the Opposition contended that if Mem- 
bers of Parliament were remunerated 
even to a small extent it would strike a 
blow at this whole system of unremune- 
rative service. Well, he admired the 
right hon. Gentleman’s teaching ; but he 
was sorry he limited it so in its applica- 
tion. Why was it so reprehensible for 
a private Member to reecive a salary, and 
so admissible on the part of hon, Gentle- 
men who might sit on the Front Bench? 
If this system of unremunerative service 
was such an excellent thing, why were 
hon. Gentlemen who sat on the Front 
Bench opposite so anxious to get down 
from the lofty pinnacle of unremunera- 
tive service to the dirty ditch of paid 
representation? He invited hon. Gentle- 
men who opposed the Motion to show by 
what law of consistency this principle 
was right for Front Benchmen and 
wrong for private Members sitting on 
that (the Liberal) side of the House. 
There were on the Paper Amendments 
numerous and interesting to this Resolu- 
tion. The second Amendment on the 
Paper was by the hon. Member for 
North-West Durham (Mr. Atherley- 
Jones). He saw, with considerable 


ra 
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regret and surprise, that an hon. Member, 
rejoicing in such a good democratic 
name, should have given notice of such 
an anti-democratic Amendment. 
he saw that Amendment, he wondered 
whether the hon. Member had entirely 
forgotten the life and work of Ernest 
Jones, and he wondered if he had ever 
heard of such a document as_ the 
Charter? There were six points in the 
Charter. They had got two of them, 
and the payment of Members was the 
third, which they hoped they would soon 
obtain. When the hon. Member led the 
attack, so to speak, against the proposal, 
they were entitled to have less respect 
than ever for the law of heredity. The 
hon. Member was concerned about the 
efficiency of Parliament, but was he 
quite sure that the efficiency of Parlia- 
ment was now in an ideal state? Did 


he think the present state of the effi- | 
of Parliament was incapable of 


ciency 
improvement? The case for the Motion 
rested, to a very Jarge extent, on im- 
proved efficiency, and one result of the 
Resolution would be that the efficiency 
of Parliament would be improved. Under 
a system of payment of Members, Par- 
liament would be less of rhetorical 
forum, and a little more of a 
machine. There was another Amend- 
ment to which he would >riefly refer, 
and that was one which had been given 
notice of by the 
(Mr. Roby). 
to believe in a system of payment of 
Members, but would strangle it in its ap- 
plication. He would tell the hon. 
ber that, so far as he was coneerned— 


hon. 


and he thought on this point he could | 


speak on behalf of some hon. Friends 
who sat round him—that they would 
rather 20 times over have no payment at 
all than have a miserable, petty system 
which would allow a certain sum annually 
for Members of Parliament not, forsooth, 
because of services to the State, but “be- 
cause they had the misfortune to be poor. 
They wanted no distinction, far as 
social position was concerned, in that 
House, and the hon. Member had 
better ponder a little longer before 
he acted up to this high spirit of 
political morality. He was concerned as 
to the attitude the Ministerial Bench 
were going to adopt towards this question. 
It had been suggested they were going 
to “shy ” at the word “ forthwith.” He 


so 
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did not know whether there any 
truthin that rumour or not. Personaily, 
he could not believe it. The right hon. 
rentleman the Member for Midlothian, if 
he might use the term, had been a 
consistent stalwart on this question, and 
| had recognised the importance of it. For 
' himself, he felt considerable surprise that 
no allusion whatever was made to this 
important question in the Queen's 
Speech; and some friends of his, who 
thought they were more in the secrets of 
the Cabinet than he was, suggested that 
perhaps the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had made such plans as would mel: 


was 


mention of the subject in the Queen's 
Speech altogether unnecessary. Dur! 
the last few days their anticipations in 
this respect had been blotted out and 
their hopes destroyed. They had it on 
the highest constitutional authority in that 
House that a question of this character 
could not be dealt with in the Budget. 
He thought they might fairly say that 
while they regretted this reform could 
not come probably for some time, yet 
| they were prepared to say they were not 
anxious that this question should be 
smuggled through the House. They 


ag 


wanted the House to discuss the question 


and to have a fair opportunity of giving 
its verdict with regard to it. He thought 
they were entitled to ask from the Front 
Bench fora declaration that they recog- 
nised the importance of the question, and 
that at the earliest possible moment, con- 
sistent with their publie declarat 
they would deal with this question. He 
had never denied that the reception 
this question would receive from the 
House must be very largely determined 
| by the attitude which hon. and right hon. 
| Gentlemen took of the functions and 
capabilities of that House. If the House 
of Commons was to be behind the 
instead of abreast of the age, the case 
for that Motion was not of sucha pressing 
character as he and his colleagues had 
been endeavouring to urge; but if hon, 
and right hon. “Gentlemen recognised 
that, so far as political situation was 
concerned, the extension political 
power had completely altered the duties 
of that House, he thought they would 
be prepared to admit that the case for the 
payment of Members was of a pressing 
character. As soon as they were able to 
throw off the Hibernian incubus which 
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was upon them, they would have to face 
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the several questions which were being 
discussed throughout the country to-day, 
and in facing these problems it was of 
the utmost importance that they should 
open the door of Parliament wide and 
make it possible for the best minds 
of the nation to enter the House, 
so that they might arrive at a just 
and proper solution of these problems, 
He hoped there would be no misunder- 
standing of the issue. Those who voted 
against the Motion would be denying the 
right of the constituencies to seleet their 
Representatives from any and every class, 
They would be upholding and supporting 
a system of class representation, of 
sectional representation, and of misrepre- 
sentation. Those, on the other hand, 
who would vote in support of the Motion 
would favour giving to the constituencies 
the widest possible field for the selection 
of their Members. They would declare 
that capacity to serve the State was not 
the monopoly of any section of the ecom- 
munity, and they would say to any man, 
however poor in pocket, however humble 
in station, and provided he was equipped 
with the confidence of his constitueney, 
that he should not be debarred by any 
artificial or unnatural restriction from 
realising what was the just and legitimate 
ambition of citizenship—the right to sit 
in that House and to contribute, however 
imperfectly, to its deliberations and its 
decisions. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word * That,” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ as 
the principle of gratuitous public service upon 
which the representation of this House is at 
present based limits the freedom of constituencies 
in the selection of their Representatives, this 
House is cf opinion that a reasonable allowance 
should forthwith be granted to all Members of 
Parliament.”—( Wr. Wil/iam Allen,) 

— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, * That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

* A pMIRAL FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
said, they had listened with interest to the 
two admirable speeches—so far as any 
speech could be admirable—on this ques- 
tion from hon. Gentlemen on the opposite 
side of the House. They were all very 
glad to have hon. Gentlemen professing 
strong Radical views come and express 
their opinions on the floor of the House, 
where they could be answered, instead of 
airing them on public platforms outside. 


Mr. Dalziel 
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The last speaker said he and his hon. 
Friends did not want sympathy; the 
Opposition could assure him that he 
would not get sympathy on that side of 
the House, at any rate. The hon. Mem- 
ber said, in dealing with the question, that 
the Government had already too much 
argo on board. He (Admiral Field) 
entirely agreed with him. They could 
well understand that the Government 
smiled on the efforts of the hon. Gentle- 
man who took charge of this Resolution, 
for he had relieved them of the consider- 
able duty of having to bring out this 
new item in the Neweastle Programme. 
They were getting the Neweastle Pro- 
gramme unfolded to them by slow 
degrees. The other night they had the 
Parish Councils—a piece cf legislation 
of the prickly pear description. There 
was no doubt a very nice piece of fruit 
inside so long as they first could get 
through the pricks. Now to-night they 
had another prickly pear out of the New- 
‘astle Programme. He had listened with 
much attention to the arguments ad- 
vanced by the hon. Gentleman in charge 
of the Motion, and he was bound to say 
he delivered a most excellent speech; but 
as regarded argument or reason in favour 
of his proposal, they were entirely 
absent. The hon. Member said that if 
some Members were to be paid, then all 
must be paid. He understood, in saying 
that, the hon. Member was doing violence 
to the opinion of the Leader of the House, 
if they might judge from what they read 
in the papers. The Leader of the House 
proposed that only that amount should be 
paid to bring up the ineome of a person 
to £400 a year. [Cries of “No, no!") 
He (Admiral Field) had no means of 
knowing other than what he had read in 
the papers. He understood the hon. 
Gentleman and those who sat by his side 
and keenly supported the Motion had 
taken exception to the proposal. [Cries 
of: He never made it!] He (Admiral 
Field) was stating what he read in the 
newspapers. He understood that hon. 
Gentlemen, dissatisfied with that pro- 
posal, make a counter proposal that every 
person should receive £280 a year and a 
free railway pass. He took it from the 
hon. Gentleman, on his own showing, 
that if some Members were paid, then all 
should be paid. If the Members of 
that House were paid, then the Mem- 
bers of the other House must be paid. 
The hon. Gentleman had taken the 
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Colonies as an example, but in the 
Colonies those who sat in the Council 


were also paid. [A Voir: They 
are elected. ] He had been to all 
those Colonies, and he knew them 
as well as the hon. Gentleman. The 


hon. Member had stated that they now 
paid their Members, but it was only 
recently that New South Wales had 
brought in a measure for that to be done. 
Ten years ago that was not done, but it 
was now. ‘The reason was not far to 
seek. In young communities, which 
were self-governing, men could not leave 
their business to undertake State duties 
unless they were compensated for the 
absence from their work. In an old 
country the case was entirely different. 
[*No!”] He emphasised tie remark, 
and said that in an old country the case 
was entirely different. [ Cries of “No!”)] 
The hon. Gentleman alluded to the 
early stages of our history, when Mem- 
bers of Parliament were paid. No doubt 
there were sufficient reasons for payment 
of Members in those days. In_ those 
days, as in all young communities, we 
had no accumulated wealth. In America 
Members were paid, and would continue 
to be paid, until, by lapse of time, men 
had accumulated sufficient wealth. It 
was only the few people who accumulated 
wealth in America. As soon as wealth 
was greater the constituences, woul 
have larger choice, and then payment of 
Members would be a thing of the past. 


The proposal which had been made 


to-night was a step backward and not | 


forward. The hon. Gentleman said 
there was a great deal of cant talked 


on this question. He (Admiral Field) 
thoroughly agreed with that observation. 
There was a great deal of cant talked 
about it. Whether he offended anyone 
or not he cared not, but he spoke his 
mind on this question. He had as much 
respect for the working man as for any 
other man in this country, and no more. 
He was neither better nor worse than 
other people. He (Admiral Field) 
objected to the idea that working men, 
because they were poor, were the best 
form of representative for a great country 
like England, and therefore we ought to 
change our customs and laws because the 
working men, who earned their wages, 
ought to be introduced into the House. 
Members were not chosen to this House 
because they were rich or poor, A man 
ought to be chosen as the Representative 
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of a constituency because he was a wise 


man, and because he had something 
better than wisdom—because he was a 


man of character, because he was a 
man of probity and houvesty, and also 
because he was a man of culture and a 
man of education. In dealing with the 
interests of a great Empire, it was not 
ignorance they wanted, although it might 
be coupled with honesty and integrity ; 
what they wanted in this great Chamber 
was men of culture and education, as well 
as men of wisdom, and character and 
honesty. He was sick of the idea, as the 
hon, Gentleman said, that the doors of the 


House ought to be thrown open. God 
knows they were thrown wide open 


enough! There was a great mixture of 
all classes in that House already. There 
were a great many in it he would like to 
see out of it. There was no hindrance at 
the present time to a wise man, a man of 
character, a man of education, entering 
the House if a constituency had the mind 
to return him. ‘Take the case of Pro- 
fessor Faweett. That hon. and most 
distinguished man was returned to the 
House, and his election expenses were 
always paid. That distinguished man 
introduced a Bill to cast election expenses 
on the rates, but he was never rash enough 
to propose that Members of Parliament 
should be paid salaries for being Members 
of the House. The two hon. Gentlemen 
who had spoken on the Motion were very 
desirous of having representatives of 
labour in the House. To judge from the 
speeches of hon. Gentlemen on the oppo- 
site side of the House no one was fit to 
sit in the House unless he was as poor as 
a rat and ignorant as a 
The hon. Member said it was a misfor- 
tune to be poor, Yes, and he (Admiral 
Field) was beginning to think it was a 
misfortune to be rich, judging by the 
taunts that were levelled at men who had 
wealth, acquired or inherited, and who are 
trying touse theirwealth for good purposes, 
The hon. Gentleman laid great stress on 
New Zealand as an example. As he 
(Admiral Field) had already pointed out, 
it was a necessity that Members of Par- 
liament out there should be paid, be- 
cause they could not leave their business 
to serve their country. New Zealand 
was an exceptional case. The distances 
were so great from point to point that 
they had to change the capital from 
Auk!and to Wellington, so that the 
Members might better attend to their 
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duties. New Zealand was a bad illustra- 
tion for the hon. Gentleman to quote in 
support of this argument. There were 
geographical reasons why Members there 
should be paid. He would be quite 
willing that those Members of this House 
who had to come a long distance—several 
had to cross the Channel—should receive 
something for their expenses. Now, the 
hon. Gentleman asked that the expense 
of paying Members should be put on the 
Budget by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The hon, Member would 
rather have it on the Budget, because, if 
the matter were introduced by way of a 
Bill, the other House would have a voice, 
but he (Admiral Field) did uot think the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was very 
likely to do that. If the proposal were 
t» be brought forward by the Govern- 
ment no doubt it would be in the shape 
of a Bill. He did not think, however, a 
Bill woul! be brought forward this 
Session. They had already too much 
work. What with revolutiouary changes 
of one kind and another, they had enough 
work to last them this Session without 
taking up this thorny question of the 
payment of Members. If the Resolution 
of the hon. Gentleman was adopted, 
where were they going to draw the line ? 
Tf they paid Members of Parliament, 
they must pay Members of the House 
of Lords: they must go further, 
and all members of the County 
Council must be paid, members of Boards 
of Guardians must be paid, and also 
members of School Boards, and the mem- 
bers of their new District and Parish 
Councils. Here would be a chance for 
the poor working man, The meetings 
were to be held at night-time, and, of 
course, they could not allow the poor 
man to lose his overtime when harvest 
was on by sitting on Parish Councils ; so 
they were to be paid all round, [A 
Voice : “ Why not?”] The thing had 
only to be examined to see that the 
proposal bordered on the _ ridiculous. 
There was an abundance of men with 
first-class education, men of culture, men 
of accumulation of wealth, who were 
proud to serve the country for nothing. 
As long as the nation had men of that 
kind it seemed to him a startling pro- 
position that they should insult them by 
offering to pay them. Oh! it was a 
lovely “Radical idea. He always found 
his Radical friends most lofty economists 
except when it was a case of dealing with 
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the payment of themselves. Then the 
hon. Member referred to the Members of 
the Government. He said that because 
Ministers were paid Members ought to 
be paid. But the Members of the Execu- 
tive Government devoted their whole 
time to their work. [A Voice: “ Ques- 
tion.”] Well, they do, or ought to do, 
and it was a different thing, therefore, to 
pay Members of the Executive Govern- 
ment for their services and paying 
ordinary Members. They had selected 
the highest talent from amongst their 
Body. He hoped they were satisfied 
with what they had got. If they were 
satisfied, the Opposition had no right to 
complain. They had some clever men in 
their Executive Governmeat, but the 
Opposition would have cleverer men 
when they got into power. His side, 
then, did not grudge Ministers their 
salaries ; but they did not argue that 
because Ministers were paid that Mem- 
bers who came there partly for the sake of 
the honour of coming there and partly 
for the desire to be useful in their way 
and generation—men who go about like 
butterflies or bees from flower to flower, 
with a delight in being of service— 
should be paid also. They said that 
there was no analogy between paying 
Members of the Government and paying 
Members of the House generally. If 
this Resolution should be carried by an 
accidental majority, as it might possibly 
be, it will net lead to a Bill being passed 
this Session or for many Sessions to come. 
He had, as he had said already, as much 
respect for working men as any Members 
of this House. He said that they were 
neither better nor worse than other people. 
He should be pleased to see them in the 
House whenever constituencies chose to 
return them. But the hon. Member 
spoke also about the existence of class 
representation, I should like on that 
point to quote an extract from a letter 
by the late Mr. John Bright. The letter 
was written in 1875. Mr. Bright was 
appealed to in a case in which there was 
a workman candidate who divided the 
Liberal vote. The Liberals were 
angry ; they always were angry in such 
vases. Mr. Bright wrote— 

“IT object to a candidate being chosen only or 
mainly because he is a working man——” 


[ Ministerial cheers.| Hon. Members 
profess to agree with that statement, but 
those who advocated this policy of pay- 
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ment of Members did it to get Labour 


Members into this House. Mr. Bright 


said— 

« “T object to a candidate being chosen only or 
mainly because he is a working man, and that I 
should be expected to vote for him for the same 
reason. I «do not vote for a candidate because 
he is of the middle class or of high family 
connections, and I refuse to be under an obliga- 
tion to vote for a man because he belongs to 
some one class or section of the community.” 
[Cheers and counter cheers.| Tf the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite cheered those views, 
it was a pity that their spokesmen did 
not emphasise the opinion that class re- 
presentation should not be aimed at, 
The doors of Parliament were open 
now; and if a man could not enter 
without assistance, it was for the locality 
he represented to provide that assistance. 
If they wanted the law changed, why 
should it not be inthe direction of giving 
localities the power to tax themselves for 
the purposes of their Parliamentary repre- 
sentation if they choosed ?_ But to tell 
670 Members of Parliament that they 
were all to receive £300 or £490 a year, 
whether they needed it or not, or whe- 
ther they desired it or not, was absurd, 
But would they stop at £300? The 
practice of the United States had been 
referred to. He presumed they would not 
be less generous than the Americans. They 
would wish to offer £1,000a year. Then 
they would propose to pay 670 Members 
£1,000 a year simply because there were 
about 10 representatives of labour con- 
stituencies, 10 Labour Members, who 
did not come there without assistance. 
The proposition had only to be described 
for its absurdity to be apparent, and it 
was a proposition which he was sure 
Parliament and the country would never 
endorse, 

*Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) he need not detain the 
House long. It would take very few 
words to make clear his contention, that 
there was no necessity for departing 
from the general practice and noble 
principle of English publie life, whether 
in Parliament, in the Municipal Council, 
in the Vestry, or on the Bench—that it 
was at once the privilege and the duty of 
those who were possessed of means and 
leisure, whether great or small, to use 
them, as far as they could afford it, in 
the public service, without fee or 
reward; and, further, to show that 
neither in principle or in fact was it, or 
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had it been felt to be adisgrace to those 
who could not serve their country with- 
out earning a maintenance in such 
service, and that such payment had not 
created, and would not create, any 
division in the House and in public 
opinion between those who received such 
payment and those who did not. He 
held that payment should be made to 
those Members who required it to enable 
them to serve their country in Parlia- 
ment ; but it appeared to him monstrous 
that the taxpayers of this country should 
be called upon to pay men like himself 
for publie service, when they owed to 
their fellow-countrymen and to their 
country far more than they could ever 
hope to repay, and when they were not 
only willing but anxious to work out a 
part of that debt by publie service in 
Parliament or anywhere else. Did any 
man contend that wealth and leisure 
and cultivation and ability were a moral 
freehold which he was at liberty to use 
solely for the selfish interest of himself and 
his family, and not a trust which he was 
bound, as far as he could, to use in the 
public service as well? Did not the 
higher tone and the purity of public life in 
| this country as compared with most others, 
| even with that enlightened Republic, the 
United States of America, largely arise 
from this recognition of public duty, 
and the feeling that a man, whatever his 
}rank was, could not claim the highest 
| title to respect, until he could demand 
it, through having rendered some gratui- 
tous service to his fellow-countrymen, 
Look around on both sides of the 
Atlantic! Do they wish to see such 
scandals here as had become notorious— 
even among our own race—both in our 
Coloniesand in the United States? As far 
as his observation entitled him to judge, 
it did not seem to him that this general 
payment of Members had been conducive 
to purity and public spirit elsewhere. 
He did hope that this unpaid devotion 
of time and labour and thought to the 
public service would continue to be 
largely the rule in English affairs. He 
maintained, and he thought he could 
prove, that this was quite consistent with 
their providing (and he thought they 
were bound to provide) means that the 
choice of the constituencies, and of the 
working classes especially, should not be 
limited to those who could afford gratui- 
tous services, and that this can be accom- 
plished without dividing the House into 
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two classes, or throwing any discredit 
(except in the minds of mere worshippers 
of wealth) on those who accepted such 
an allowance. Did the hon. Member for 
Morpeth, or the hon. Member for Bethnal 
Green, or the hon. Member for Wansbeck, 
or other Labour Members of the House, or 
Mr. Broadhurst, feel themselves in any way 
humiliated by receiving some such pay- 
ment, or had they been less respected 
by the House, or by any Member of it, 
onaccount of such payment ? Had not 
the Labour Members of the House been 
felt to be among its most respected 
Members, and listened to with most care- 
ful attention ? Certainly, no set of men 
had shown themselves less anxious to 
profit by their position as Members, in 
obtaining social distinction or collateral 
gain of any sort by it. No one thought 
or asked about these men, whether they 
received such payment or not. And 
now he would quote a precedent which, 
though not precisely the same, was in 
principle strictly applicable to this case. 
He believed a Cabinet Minister, after he 
had served a certain time, if he ceased to 
receive public money as a Cabinet Minis- 
ter, had a right todemand an allowance 
—he believed it was some £2,500 yearly 
—if such an allowance was necessary to 
maintain his position in Parliament while 
out of office. Did anyone ever cast it 
up against Mr. Disraeli—perhaps the 
most honoured Leader of the Conserva- 
tive Party of recent years—that he had 
accepted that allowance ? And did any- 
body care to inquire which Ministers 
had thought it right to accept it, as long 
as it was necessary for the maintenance 
of their position ? It did not divide ex- 
Ministers into two classes, and it would 
not divide Parliament into two classes. 
He ventured to assert that if there were 
any men seeking the suffrages of their 
fellow-countrymen as Members of Par- 
liament, who were so weak and foolish as 
to care for the opinion of anyone—if 
such existed in the House—so mean and 
contemptible as to think the worse of a 
man for not having wealth enough to 
serve the public without reasonable pay- 
ment for his time and maintenance, then 
he hoped the working classes of this 
country, guided in the future as they had 
been in the past by a wise instinet in the 
choice of men to represent them, would 
say that such weaklings were not safe or 
worthy to represent the manly, self- 
respecting classes of this country in Par- 
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liament. They would be the very men 
most open to the influence of social posi- 
tion or office or other allurements. A 
fatal objection to the proposed Resolu- 
tion was that it postponed indefinitely 
what he thought ought to be carried at 
once. He believed that a provision, 
limited to the payment of those Members 
who required it, might be carried at 
once, as they all admitted that the 
strength and character of the House 
would be not only maintained but im- 
proved if they could see a larger infusion 
into it of men similar to those working- 
men Representatives whom they had 
hitherto seen in the House, and who, 
with very few exceptions, had, he re- 
peated, tended to raise and strengthen 
the position and character of the House. 
Therefore, if the Forms of the House 
would permit him, he begged to move as 
an Amendment to the Motion— 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, and add “ while otherwise 
maintaining the principle of gratuitous public 
service in Parliament by those able and willing 
to render it, arrangements should be adopted 
similar in principle to those existing for ex- 
Ministers of the Crown, in order to meet the 
case of those who cannot without reasonable 
allowance serve their country in Parliament.” 

Mr. C. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) said that, as he had taken 
some interest in this question ever since 
he had obtained a seat in the House, he 
wished to offer a few observations upon 
it. He was exceedingly glad that the 
subject in which he had taken so much 
interest for several years had now found 
so many more able supporters than him- 
self that he could afford to quietly listen. 
He should like, however, to say a few 
words with reference to some observa- 
tions which fell from the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Admiral Field) opposite, 
whose speeches were always exhilarating, 
but who had never delivered one more 
exhilarating than his speech that evening. 
The hon. and gallant Member said, “ You 
want no sympathy, and you will get none 
from us.” He was sure that the hon. 
and gallant Member, at all events, would 
be the last man in the House to deny 
them a simple act of justice. They did 
not ask for sympathy—they asked simply 
for justice in the matter. Again, the 
hon. and gallant Member said that there 
was a lot of cant talked about Working- 
men Representatives, and that they had 
no more right to enter the House than 
any other men. But the hon. and gallant 
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Member would surely not deny that they 
had, at least, as much right as any other 
men to enter the House of Commons. If 
as much were admitted, then his conten- 
tion was, that if they made arrangements 
whereby a certain class of Representatives 
could sit in the House and discharge 
their duties to their constituencies and 
receive remuneration for their services 
even in the capacity of private Members, 
other private Members were cqually 
entitled to an extension of that principle. 
That principle had already been acknow- 
ledged by the House, and was now acted 
upon in the case of many hon. Members 
who were serving in the House in the 
‘apacity of private Members. He might 
be told that the hon. and gallant Mem- 
bers to whom he referred received their 
remuneration for services rendered in one 
or other branch of the country’s defence, 
but they would not deny that while they 
were in the House they were exempted 
from duties they would otherwise have 
to discharge, and his contention was that 
while ostensibly these hon. and gallant 
Members were paid for services in either 
the Army or the Navy, yet, as they 
were, when in the House, exempt from 
the discharge of public duties, they were 
in reality paid for representing their 
constituencies. The hon. and gallant 
Member said that if private Members 
were paid in one House, they must be 
paid in both Houses. He should not 
object to that if the Members of the 
other House would submit themselves to 
the verdict of the constituencies. But 
there was one very strong reason in 
favour of the payment of Members which 
in the many Debates on the subject had 
never been courageously faced or effec- 
tively or logically answered by the 
opponents of the principle, and that was, 
that the working-men were the only 
class in the country who, in order to 
secure Parliamentary representation, were 
compelled to directly tax themselves for 
that privilege. He considered that 
Members were there to discharge a duty 
to their constituents and collectively to 
the country, and that their right to sit in 
the House and legislate was in no sense 
whatever a privilege that was conferred 
upon them as individuals. That being 
so, he maintained that the country had a 
right to pay for that service. When 
they remembered that Members were 
drawn from various parts of the United 
Kingdom, some at very considerable 
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expenses for travelling, coming 500 or 
600 miles for the discharge of their 
duties, it must be admitted that great 
inequalities existed between Member and 
Member such as did not exist—and he 
challenged contradiction on the point— 
in any other legislative country in 
the world. Then, again, no logical 
argument could be urged why a distinc- 
tion should be drawn between private 
and official Members of the House. 
He was glad to have as an authority on 
that point the right hon Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham, who, he 
was sorry to see, was not then in his place. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in an article 
on the labour question in the Nineteenth 
Century of November last year, said, 
dealing with this subjeet— 

“ There is no conclusive reason why Members 
of Parliament should not be paid like Members 
of the Government, and we know that this is 
the practice in almost every other representa- 
tive Legislature.” 

He was sorry that in the able and conclu- 
sive argument set forth by the right hon. 
Gentleman in favour of payment of 
Members, the right hon. Gentleman 
should have thought fit to insinuate with 
regard to certain hon. Gentlemen who, 
like himself, claimed to be direct repre- 
sentatives of labour, that their interest 
in this question arose largely from per- 
sonal motives, and because of the diffi- 
culties which he said their eagerness to 
serve the State had brought them into. 
Their eagerness to serve their con- 
stituents had brought them into no diffi- 
culties for which they needed to blush or 
to hang their heads. For himself he 
would say—and he trusted he was say- 
ing what was true of his colleagues— 
that their readiness to serve the constitu- 
encies which they had the honour to 
represent in the House was not born of 
any selfish motive. They had been 
called by men whose confidence they 
possessed, and they could not refuse to 
obey the call. It could not be gainsaid 
that the present practice of gratuitous 
representation did restrict the constitu- 
encies in their choice of candidates, and 
he hoped that whatever might be the 
position taken up by the Government 
to-night they would not lend their sym- 
pathy to any proposal for the partial 
payment of Members. It would at once 
set up an invidious distinction be- 
tween Member and Member’ which 
could not be tolerated. He did not 
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for a moment deny that hon. Gentle- 
men of wealth who represented constitu- 
encies in the House would welcome 
a large numberof Labour Representatives, 
That was an opinion which was generally 
held on both sides of the House. But at 
the time of a General Election, what 
would be the position of the working 
man? Meu of wealth would, of course, 
be anxious te secure the plum. There 
would be men of wealth and labour can- 
didates running side by side, and great 
capital would be made out of ‘the fact 
that if one man were returned, he would 
require remuneration from the State, and 
if the other were returned he would be 
able to support himself. He sincerely 
hoped, therefore, that the Government 
would not favour any system of partial 
payment. If they could not see their 


way to adopt the principle of the Motion, 
reject all the 


he hoped they would 
Amendments. 

Mr. ATITERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) said, he would not be guilty of 
the impertinence of intruding his own 
individuality on the House by replying 
to the somewhat personal observations of 
the hon. Member the Seconder of the 
Resolution, but he could assure that hon. 
Member, as he could assure his brother 
Liberals, that it was not from any dis- 
loyalty to the principles of Democracy 
that he occupied the position in relation 
to the Amendment that he occupied to- 
night. He frankly admitted that it was 
with reluctance he opposed the Resolution. 
Payment of Members had long been a 
cardinal article of the Liberal Creed, and 
his hon, Friend was quite right in re- 
minding him—though he did not require 
reminding—that it was one of the points in 
the People’s Charter. But conditions 
had changed since the Chartist Pro- 
gramme was formulated. In those days 
the House of Commons was composed 
almost exclusively of members of the 
landed aristocracy. In those days it 
was almost impossible fora man to get 
access to the House of Commons unless 
he was possessed of fabulous wealth. 
But now they need only look at the 
Benches on either side of the House to see 
that the condition of things had com- 
pletely changed, and that there was now 
no real bar to the entry to the House of 
any honest, though humble, man. Even 
on the Front Benches—at any rate, on 
the Ministerial Front Bench—-there were 
marked illustrations of how men had 
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risen, and deservedly risen, to the highest 
position in the State who owed nothing 
to birth, rank, or wealth. But his hon, 
Friend had adverted to the historical 
view of this question, and he had said 
that in ancient times in England there was 
payment of Members But the ecir- 
cumstances under which payment of 
Members existed then were totally differ- 
ent to what obtained now. The cost of 
attending Parliament was great, and 
there was no wealthy class outside the 
nobility and the higher clergy, and the 
honour of a seat in the House was practi- 
sally nil, as the House had nothing 
to do but register the decrees of the 
Sovereign and vote subsidies at his 
command, As soon as the position of 
Member of Parliament became one of 
honour aud dignity, the payment of 
Members disappeared, the last instance 
being, he thought, at Hull in 1681, 
Reference had Leen made to what obtained 
in the Colonies and in foreign countries. 
In foreign countries the payment of 
Members did not by any means generally 
obtain. Where it did obtain it was a sur- 
vival of mediwval times. [“ No, no!"] 
Yes, with the solitary exception of France 
it was so. In the German Parliament, in 
the Hungarian, in the most democratic 
Parliament of | Europe—namely, the 
Parliament of Italy, there was uo pay- 
ment of Members whatever. In regard 
to those Parliaments in which Members 
were paid, he would give a few figures. 
In Denmark the payment was 7s, 6d. a 
day for three months of the year; in 
Norway it was 13s. 4d. for three mouths 
in the year; in Portugal it was £80 a 
year; and in the Netherlands £150. In 
no country except France did the pay- 
ment of Members, so far as he had been 
able toascertain, amount to anything more 
than a nominal sum, which could not in the 
slightest degree operate upon persons as 
an inducement to become Members. 
What was the position with regard to 
America and our Colonies ? They found 
that in the American House of Represeuta- 
tives men were paid the prodigious sum 
of £1,000 a year, but the reason of that 
payment was the distance which men bad 
to travel and the absence of a leisure 
class, which made it absolutely necessary 
that men should receive payment. With- 
out payment it would be absolutely im- 
possible to get Members to attend. They 
would not leave their businesses—it might 
be thousands of miles away—unless they 
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received a handsome remuneration. The 


same thing applied in the Colonies with 
more or less force, and, of course, as the 
House was aware, in the Colonies the 
payment of Members only dated back 


from the year 1869. Therefore, he sub- 
mitted to the House that no inference 
in favour of the Resolution could be 
drawn from historical precedents. He 
did not suppose hon. Members con- 
tended that there ought to be payment of 
Members for the sake of getting good 
men in the House. It was argued that 
the constituencies should have a freer 
hand and to enable them to elect working 
men, who at present were excluded. 
Was that not really at the bottom of the 
whole matter—namely, the contention 
that the working classes were at present 
excluded from representation? But if 
they gave a man £300 a year, the area 
of choice would be left as limited as ever. 
[“No, no!” ] Yes; they would not get 
a middle-class man to neglect his busi- 
ness—a man who was bent on making a 
fortune—and come up to serve in the 
House of Commons for the sake of a 
paltry £300 or £400 or £500 a year. 
Therefore, the area of choice would still 
be limited ; and, again, he submitted 
that the root of this argument was to be 
found in the contention that the working 
classes were excluded from the House of 
Commons. He gladly recognised the 
admirable character of the speech to 
which they had just listened, and he 
frankly admitted to the hon. Member 


and the House that if he thought the | 


payment of Members would lead to 
working men being brought into the 
House of Commons in larger numbers, 
instead of walking into the Lobby against 
the Resolution, he would support it. But 
he did not think there was any warranty 
for the belief either in the experience of 
foreign countries or from what obtained 
in England at the present time. Curiously 
enough, there was only one man sitting 
in the House at the present moment—the 
hon. Member for Middlesbrough — who 
sat there in the capacity ofa Labour Repre- 
sentative in the strict sense of the term. 
He was the only man who had stood on 
the labour platform solely without com- 
bination with any other. [“ No, no!” ] 
Well, he should like to have an illustra- 
tion afforded him to the contrary. - 
An hon. Memper: You will have it. 
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Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES said, the 


hon. Member for Middlesbrough was 
the only Member returned as a labour 
candidate who was not accepted by the 
local Liberal Association. 
*Mr. JOHN BURNS: 
Member is misinformed. 
Mr. ATHERLEY - JONES would 
ask whether any Liberal candidate had 
gone to the poll against the hon. Mem- 
ber for Battersea ? <All the labour can- 
didates who stood on their own bottom, 
as it were, were rejected with the single 
exception of the hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesbrough. What was the inference 
that was to be drawn from that? It 
was a melancholy inference—one which, 
to his mind, was one of the most unhappy 
signs in the country—namely, that there 
was no desire for anything like a free 
election of Labour Representatives in the 
proper sense of the term. But the same 
thing was observable in foreign countries 
and in the Colonies. He believed he was 
right in saying that there was not a single 
Labour Representative in the House at 


The 


hon. 


| Washington. 


An hon. MemBer : Wrong again. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES said, the 
hon. Member would have an opportunity 
of contradicting him. He would not 
pledge himself that there was not a single 
Labour Representative in the House of 
Assembly at Washington, but, at any rate, 
one could count the Labour Representa- 
tives in that House on one’s fingers. 
They did not find Labour Members in 
France, where Members were paid, but 
they found them in Germany, where there 
was no payment of Members ; and it was 
effected there through the foundation of 
institutions for the maintenance and sup- 
port of such Representatives. If we 
adopted the system of payment of Mem- 
bers in this country the result would be 
that we should get the same class in 
Parliament as they got in France and in 
our Colonies — briefless barristers, peri- 
patetic lecturers, the secretaries of the 
thousand-and-one Societies, and journal- 
ists. These men would seek election not 
for the honour of serving their country, 
but in answer to the advertisement that 
£300 a year would be paid for their ser- 
vices. It was for that reason that he 
opposed the Resolution. But it was said 
that the constituencies would be able to 
differentiate between the good menand the 
bad men ; but what means had the consti- 
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tuencies to differentiate? They could 
do so if the candidates were local 
men ; but when there were a multiplicity 
of candidates, and where in many con- 
stituencies they did not get local men and 
could not get local men, the result would 
be that the only means of differentiating 
would be by the guinea stamp of the cau- 
cus bearing the effigy of Mr. Schnad- 
horst or Mr. Middleton. He did not say 
that hon. Members came into the House 
without personal motives of aggrandise- 
ment. They had all got their axes to 
grind, more or less. If a man were a rich 
landowner or a brewer, he looked for a 
peerage ; if he were a successful mer- 
chant, he expected a baronetey ; if he 
were an energetic and enterprising shop- 
keeper, he might be contented with a 
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knighthood. ‘Those who were barristers 
looked forward to Judgeships. But 


though these motives might havea strong 
influence, they had not the same over- 
powering influence as the difference 
between penury and comparative afflu- 
ence. Ifa man came frema condition of 
comparative squalor and found himself 
suddenly transported by means of this 
£300 a year toa neat little villa out in 
the country with a neat little maid- 
servant, he would hesitate long before he 
sacrificed that comfort at the promptings 
of conscience. In 1886 some Members 
must have known that in voting against 
Home Rule they were risking their seats, 
and that the probability was that if once 
rejected they would never return to the 
House again. Would men who were 
dependent on the amount they received 
as Members of Parliament be likely to 
act as independently ? He sincerely 
trusted that some means wouid be found 
to meet the case of the working men. 
Organised labour could, if it chose, seeure 
adequate representation in the House, 
and it would not baffle the wit of man to 
devise some means by which the great 
Trade Organisations of the country might 
be assisted in securing that result. He 
would not suggest what that assistance 
should be. In conclusion, he wished to 
say that it had been the glory and the 
pride of this country that its citizens in 
municipal life, or in the wider fields of 
Imperial politics, freely and ungrudgingly, 
without fee or reward, gave their services 
to the State. Ifthe Resolution were em- 


bodied in a Bill, and that Bill were passed, 
all that glory would be gone. 


Mr. Atherley-Jones 


To rich 
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Members it might matter little; it would 
not injure his self-respect, but with the 
poor man it was different. He would no 
longer be able to go and look the con- 
stituency in the face and say he was 
actuated by no sordid interests. While 
with the one hand he received from his 
constituents the sacred trust of a freeand 
independent Representative, with the 
other he would take from a State official 
a purse of gold for which he would sell 
that freedom. 

*Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said 
that occupying, as it was well known he 
did, practically a unique position with 
regard to the question of the payment of 
Members, he ventured to offer a few 
practical reasons why the House should 
adopt the Resolution, and not listen to 
the most reactionary speech of the 
Member for North West Durham—a 
most cynical and derogatory speech 
against the incorruptibility of Parliament, 
and one which brought Parliamentary 
representation down to the lowest level 
it was possible for a public speaker to 
bring it. When the hon. Member sug- 
gested that the House might possibly 
adept some scheme for subsidising the 
Trade Unions he recognised one of the 
most insidious forms of political corrup- 
tion it was possible for the House to 
adopt. If the payment of Members was 
a bad thing, if it was immoral and 
pandered to selfish and the lowest 
personal feeling of men with axes to 
grind, why did not the Mover of the 
Amendment take up the logical and 
consistent attitude of the hon. Member 
for Eastbourne (Admiral Field)—who, 
however, did not practise what he 
preached—and be against the payment 
of Members altogether. He denied 
altogether that the payment of Members 
was a survival of medieval times. He 
was inclined to think that as Society 
progressed, as the time demanded of 
Members of Parliament increased, so did 
the necessity for the remuneration of 
Members of Parliament become more 
urgent. Honest Andrew Marvell, 
Hampden, and others, in the most 
glorious period of the history of that 
House, received remuneration for their 
services, and it was not thought dis- 
honourable that they should do so. The 
references of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Jones) to America were singularly 
inappropriate. He ought to have known 
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that in new countries the race for wealth 
had taken the men who, in this and 
other countries, had gone into polities 
and law, and because in America, at the 
earliest stages of its history, the best men, 
unfortunately, went in for money-making, 
and not law-making, was no argument 
against the Motion, for, as America grew 
older, these men who had left Parliament 
and politics for the purpose of making 
money had returned back to Parliament 
and polities, and had not renounced the 
principle of the payment of Members, as 
the speech of the hon. Member would 
imply. The hon. and galiant Member 
for Eastbourne said that this House 
wanted men of standing, education, and 
culture. He agreed with the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman to a great extent, and 
he hoped and trusted men of standing 
and culture would always be returned to 
Parliament, not only in this, but in every 
other country. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman must also admit that “ Honour 
and rank from no condition rise; ” but 
why did he not go a bit farther and say, 
“Slow rises worth by poverty depresseJ.” 
They asked for the adoption of this 
Motion because the poor were deprived 
of their right, and not their privilege, to 
get represented on the floor of the 
House of Commons ; because they were 
too poor to subseribe, in the over- 
whelming majority of instances, to secure 
such representation; and even if they 
were able to subscribe from their limited 
incomes and paltry earnings, he said, as a 
matter of duty and principle, they had no 
right to throw upon one section of the 
community that burden and that financial 
pressure that ought to be discharged by 
the whole community, for whom the 
Member of Parliament worked in the 
multifarious duties that he discharged in 
that House. They were told they re- 
quired men in that House of accumulated 
wealth. On the contrary, property had 
had a monopoly of representation in that 
House toolong. The House of landlords 
was powerful for evil and was mischievous 
for good, not by virtue of the character, 
culture, and standing of the average 
Member of that House, but because of 
the fact that that House was composed 
of men who drew their incomes, and who 
had accumulated wealth, and who simply 
were powerful because they had that 
possession of property that poor men were 
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determined they should not accumulate 
in the future as they 
past. It had been said by many outside 
that poor men had no right to quarter 
themselves on the State, and that the 


payment of Members in other countries 


had done in the 


had demoralised and corrupted many 
Legislatures. He altogether denied this, 
If they traced the history of that House, 
what did they find? They found that 
for centuries that House was governed 
by a number of rich men who derived 
their incomes from land, and, what was 
worse, by a number of gentlemen who 
derived their incomes from what was 
perhaps the least honourable profession 
—namely, the law. After them came 
the manufacturers and capitalists, who, 
brimming over with patriotism and dis- 
interestedness, sought to sacrifice them- 
selves on the altar of their country, 
and incidentally had earned an honest 
penny. This may be denied. But, 
in spite of this disinterestedness, he saw 
with regret the other day, when they 
were discussing a Railway Bill, an hon. 
Member get up and speak distinetly in 
the interests of Railway Companies. He 
found also Directors of Water Companies 
getting up and defending their particular 
interests, and he found no disposition on 
the part of lawyers to simplify legal 
procedure in a way that was likely to 
diminish the numbers of the army of the 
unemployed. But when Labour Members 
asked for the payment of Members it was 
implied that they had an “ axe to grind.” 
He thought they were justified in asking 
not only that Labour Members, but that 
every Member of that House should be 
paid, and for the reasons he would give. 
He was prepared to traverse the state- 
ment that payment of Members would 
not lead to honesty, and to prove to that 
House that attempts had been made even 
in that young Parliament to corrupt and 
demoralise Members of the present House 
simply because they happened to be poor. 
He had in his hand a letter, copy of which 
he sent to the Patronage Secretary, and 
this was the kind of thing which a poor 
man had to putup with, but to which a 
rich man was never subjected. This was 
a request from a commission agent of 
Belfast, whose name he would not give, 
and who was seeking the position of 
coilector of Income Tax. He wound up 
a letter by saying— 
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“ Dear Mr. Burns, trusting you will give my 
most urgent claim your most careful considera- 
tion and support, and privately, if you can, 
secure me the position I seek, | shall be happy 
tohand you a £50 note for your trouble in 
pressing my claim on the Government.” 
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He believed he received the letter be- 
cause there was a suspicion that his 
wages fund was depleted, and that he 
was probably the poorest man in the 
House. His representative position was 
insulted, and this attempt was made to 
corrupt the honour and dignity of that 
House simply because he would not 
shelter himself behind that amount, how- 
ever small it might be, that would stand 
between a poor man if he was inclined to 
yield, and this temptation that was put on 
poor Members. It was needless to say 
he sent this reply— 

“ Dear Sir,—You are an unscrupulous scound- 
rel, Your villainy is only accentuated by your 
contemptible Presbyterian hypocrisy. You can 
consider yourself fortunate that you are not 
within reach of my boot.” 

If that had been the only letter he had 
received he should treat it as a somewhat 
humorous incident, but it was not so. 
He had with him two out of some 50 or 
60 letters that in the past four years, 
since he had been in receipt of wages 
from the wages fund, he had received 
from different men, and which showed 
they believed that a poor man could be 
corrupted and demoralised. He had in 
his hand another letter from an Insurance 
Company, which offered him £300 a year 
to lend his name to the Company, to 
give it ten minutes of his time four days 
a week, with an office and two clerks 
placed at his disposal; and the reason 
assigned for the offer was that the title of 
“M.P.” would induce men of his own 
class to take up policies in the Company. 
It was because there were some men who 
were determined not to betray. their 
representative position, even though 
payment of Members should not take 
place, that he said they ran a risk that 
the House certainly ought to protect 
them against. Beyond these strong 
reasons they had another reason for 
asking for the payment of Members of 
Parliament. A Member of Parliament 
to-day had practically to give eight or 
ten hours a day to his Parliamentary 
work. He had been in the House for 
nearly 10 weeks, and his average time of 
service had been 7} hours per day for 
every day that the House had sat. That 


Mr. John Burns 
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meant that Members had hundreds of 
letters, to answer all of which a poor man 
like himself could not afford even the 
postage. Aguin, they were compelled to 
neglect many of the interests of their 
coustituents, for the simple reason that 
they could not afford the secretarial help 
which payment for their services in the 
House would enable them to procure, 
He did not intend to be at all modest on 
this question. He believed that modesty 
was oniy made for those who had no 
beauty. Four and a-half years ago he 
was taken from the workshop by his 
constituents. The bargain they made 
was that he was to have, for representing 
them on the Council and subsequently in 
Parliament, his working wages as an 
engineer, plus those out-of-pocket ex- 
penses, such as postage, telegrams, and 
travelling necessarily incurred. What 
did he find now? He found that the 
wages fund was continually rising and 
falling, and if anyone thought that an 
agitator’s life was a happy one he should 
be glad to change positions with him. 
A man who started to give eight hours’ 
work a day for other people ended by 
working 18 hours himself. But there 
might be times when, through trade 


depression, or through a difference be- 
tween him and the constituency, or the 
men who pald him, his wages might be 
stopped, and he would find his Par- 


liamentary career cut short. Personally, 
he should go back to the workshop with 
the greatest pleasure rather than submit 
to temptations of the character which he 
had referred to; but they had no right to 
subject the average poor man who was a 
Member of that House, or to permit him 
to be subject, to the probable tempta- 
tions that unscrupulous men might im- 
pose upon him, temptations that would 
be all the stronger to a lazy man, or 
a man who was indisposed to go back to 
the poverty and discomfort of the class 
to which he belonged. - And what was 
the alternative ? He had the alterna- 
tive of doing what? Of neglecting his 
duty to his constituency, and becoming, 
perhaps, what was known as a blackleg 
journalist, betraying the secrets of his 
Party for £6 or £10 a week, which he 
probably would not do if we had that 
payment of Members that would save 
him from this dishonourable occupation. 
Worse than that, he would run the risk 
of becoming what too frequently some 
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Labour Members had shown a disposition 
to do, that was, become a guinea pig, 
the instrument, the plastic material in 
the hands of company promoters, and 
thus offend against the character and 
dignity of that House. He would fur- 
ther say that such a man might become 
a Resident director of jerry-built 
property not 100 miles from a _ sea- 
port town, and thus prostitute his own 
position as a leader of the working 
classes, and bring that House into dis- 
repute by his indirect connection with 
bogus companies. During the past four 
years a poor man like himself had been 
inundated on every side by offers and 
Insurance Companies, 
Melodeon and Concertina Companies, 
lozenge purveyors, and Building So- 
cieties. Insurance Companies were con- 
tinually trying their best to sap and 
break down the honour of a poor man 
who stood in the publie position of a 
Representative of that House. He would 
give another and a more directly personal 
reason in favour of the proposal. What 
right had every rich man to get into his 
brougham and ride home at night after 
sitting till 2 or 3 o'clock in the 
morning in that House, or the middle- 
class mun to hire a cab, while the poor 
men, like him, who were determined to 
craw! through a common sewer on behalf 
of the working classes who sent them to 
that House rather than that this elass 
should go unrepresented, had to wade 
home for miles on foot in the rain, snow, or 
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sleet, because their incomes were in- | 


sufficient to enable them to ride ? It had 
been said by someone that every officer of 
the Government was respected just in 
proportion as his salary happened to be 
high. He did not altogether believe in 
that theory; but he did say that the 
honour of that House demanded a mini- 
mum payment for every one of its Mem- 
bers—a payment sufficient for his out-of- 
pocket expenses, and perhaps for some 
of his seeretarial work. It was nonsense 
to say that the people were against it. 
The people were becoming more cen- 
sorious of the conduct of that House 
and the action of their Representatives. 
They knew when their Members were 
present and when they were absent, and 
there was no excuse a constituency was 
inclined to take for the neglect by a 
Member of Parliament of the business 
of the affairs of the country. It was 
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because that House was inclined to 
break down the barriers which kept poor 
men outside, it was because payment of 
Members was the political complement 
of an extended suffrage, that he cordially 
supported the Resolution moved by the 
hon. Member, and in the interests of the 
honour, the dignity, and the ineorrupti- 
bility of that House, it was its duty to 
revert to the ancient practice of paying 
its Members, and he trusted it would say 
so that night by an almost unanimous 
vote, 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
have listened to this most interesting 
and important Debate with the greatest 
attention. Everybody in this House has 
welcomed the speech of, I believe, one 
of the youngest of its Members, who 
moved the Resolution, and also the able 
speech in which it was seconded by the hon, 
Member for Kirkealdy. I could not hear 
these speeches without being struck with 
what has struck me more than once, and 
that is that, in all the Parliaments I have 
sat in, and I have sat in many, I have 
never known a House of Commons which 
has shown so much ability and capacity 
in its new Members. I shall not occupy 
the time of the House at any length, 
and for this reason, I do not know what 
Ihavetoanswer. What are the speeches 
made against the Motion? We have 
had that charming style of quarter-deck 
argument which weare accustomed to hear 
always with satisfaction, always with 


| amusement, and sometimes with instrue- 


tion. I hardly know how to deal with 
that argument. The hon. and gallant 
Admiral said that the objects of this 
Motion would find no sympathy with 
him or his friends. I am not in the 
position of the hon, and gallant Admiral 
on this subject. We have heard one 
other speech from the hon. Member for 
North-West Durham (Mr. Atherley- 
Jones), and I must say, if the character 
of this House is such as he estimates 
it, the sooner we _ introduce some 
change into its constitution the better. 
If the Members of the House of Commons 
are influenced by the motives of so low a 
character as have been attributed to 
them, the sooner we try to introduce some 
other class into it the better. Then, what 
is said against the Motion ? What is to 
be said in favour of the Motion is so 
obvious, and has been said so well and so 
often to-night, that it is unnecessary that 
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I should repeat it. ‘The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman said that practices of this 
kind were very well for new countries, 
but that old countries did not require 
them. I differ altogether from that view 
of the hon. and gallant Admiral. A 
country that is worth anything is 
always renewing its youth, and if an 
old country is falling into decadence and 
has not the power nor the inclination to 
renew its Constitution that country is 
doomed to decay. Again, I ask hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, gentlemen who are 
always declaring their sympathy with 
democratic principles—I refer especially 
to the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington; he has always declared, and 
I have no doubt sincerely, his sympathy 
with the democratic principle—I ask you, 
do you believe you can adopt democratic 
principles and admit ademocratie suffrage, 
and then refuse to aecept the con- 
sequences which naturally follow ? This 
House of Commons has gone through 
various changes. The unreformed House 
of Cemmons represented the wealthy 
classes of whom it was composed. It 
was natural, it was inevitable, and you 
van hardly condemn these men for selfish- 
ness, because it belongs to human nature 
that men should consult the interests of 
the class to which they belong. But 
after the Reform Bill the balance of 
power began to incline towards the 
middle class in the community, and from 
that period for half-a-century, no doubt, 
the interests of the middle classes of the 
country became, I do not say predominant, 
but extremely powerful, and properly 
powerful, in the House of Commons. Do 
you believe that when abandoning that 
limited suffrage, that when you gave 
household suffrage to the people, you 
would not have a demand from another 
class to enter the walls of the House of 
Commons to represent the interests of the 
class to which they belonged? Those 
causes are slow in their operation. After 
the Reform Bill of 1832, it took a good 
many years for the middle class to 
become predominant in the House of 
Commons. It seems to me to be absolutely 
impossible in the circumstances that you 
can resist a demand of that character, a 
demand which seems to be founded, not 
only in justice, but in the natural and 
inevitable consequences of your present 
political constitution. It is one besides 


which has been adopted in other parts of 
Sir William Harcourt 
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the world, and, as far as I know, adopted 
without injury and even with great 
advantage. [Opposition cries of “Oh, 
oh!” and “France.”] France? I am 
not at all prepared to say that the un- 
fortunate circumstances that have oceurred 
in France are due to the payment of 
Members. You may have gigantic bribes 
equally well in an assembly where there 
is no payment of members. Before I sit 
down there is one thing I desire to say, 
A question has been asked as to whether 
in this matter there is to be equality of 
treatment of all. I have no hesitation in 
saying that that is my opinion. How is 
it possible, with respect to the dignity of 
the individuals who are disposed to 
receive a salary, you can make a dis- 
tinction, which I believe would be in- 
vidious in its character, and which would 
make their position more difficult in this 
House. I desire to express that opinion 
very strongly. I myself see great 
advantages on the grounds stated by an 
hon. Member opposite, that there are 
great social questions coming to the 
front, that they must be discussed in this 
House ; and I have never believed in the 
theory which I know is entertained by 
some people, that you should take the 
wise and the good in order to administer 
the affairs of other people. That is the 
principle of a patronising aristocracy or 
of a beneficent monarchy ; that is not 
the basis of Representative Government. 
The principle that lies at the foundation 
of Representative Government is that you 
should not have Government for the 
people, but Government by the people, 
that each class should be represented. 
That appears to be an intelligible prin- 
ciple. I know that it is said that because 
you give men honest wages for honour- 
able work they are likely to become cor- 
rupt. That is an opinion I do not enter- 
tain. I believe there is nothing in this 
proposal which is likely to diminish the 
honour or corrupt the character of this 
great and famous Assembly, and, there- 
fore, I for one shall heartily vote for this 
Resolution. Something has been said 
by the Mover of the Resolution upon the 
subject of the word “forthwith ;” and 
the reasonable explanation was given 
that that word meant that this Resolu- 
tion should take effect as soon as prac- 
ticable. That is what I understood by 
the word “forthwith.” [Laughter.] | 
suppose that the hon. Gentlemen who 
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laugh think that measures should be 
taken to carry it out when it is not prac- 
ticable. I do not join in that opinion. I 
feel bond to state, in consequence of 
what has been said in this Debate and 
elsewhere, that we are of opinion that 
this is a measure which ought to be 
earried out by Act of Parliament. We 
perfectly admit that the proposal is one 
of serious constitutional change in this 
country, and it ought to be regarded and 
dealt with as such. It is not a thing 
which is to be hurried through by any 
side-wind or by any bye-stroke. We 
take the responsibility of accepting the 
principle on that ground. In respect to 
the word “ forthwith,” my hon, Friend 
must remember that there are two con- 
siderations involved in this Motion—one 
is time and the other is money. I vote 
for the Motion in the sense given to it 
by the Mover—that it should be carried 
out as soon as practicable, when we have 
at our disposal the time and the money 
which is necessary. [Opposition laugh- 
ter.| I really do not understand the 
hilarity of hon. Gentlemen. Do they 
expect that this is to be done without time 
and without money ? 


Mr. HANBURY: “ Forthwith.” 

Sin W. HARCOURT : What does 
the hon. Member imagine “forthwith ” 
means ? 

Mr. HANBURY : This Session. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: That is not 
interpretation of the word. 
How- 


the legal 
“* Forthwith ” means this instant. 
ever much the hon. Member may deride, 
I am sure hon. Gentlemen on this side of 
the House will believe that that assur- 
ance is given in good faith. They be- 
lieve that in accepting this Motion we 
accept it with the honest intention of 
“arrying it out as soon as we are able to 
do so. It is in that sense I support the 
Motion, and I, for my own part, will do 
my best in the future to give effect 
to it. 


Mr. G. N. CURZON (Lancashire, 
Southport): Hon. Members who are 
specially interested in the passing of this 
Motion and in carrying out the sugges- 
tions which it contains will have derived, 
I hope, some consolation from the con- 
elusion of the speech to which we have 
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just listened. We now know that the 
right hon, Gentleman is prepared to carry 
out this change—to which, for the first 
time I believe in our history, has been 
given the assent of the Front Ministerial 
Bench—as soon as he is in command of 
the requisite time and money. But are 
those commodities in which Her 
Majesty’s Government are very rich, and 
do hon, Members below the Gang- 
way expect an early fruition of 
their desires ? [Anhon. Memper: Yes!] 
An hon. Member says “yes,” but I 
recollect that the hon. Member who 
introduced this Motion had much more 
accommodating and elastic ideas than 
the legal interpretation which has been 
put upon the word “forthwith” by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he was 
so anxious to get anything from the 
Government that he is prepared to 
interpret the word as either this year, or 
next year, or the year after. The hon. 
Gentleman appears to me to be not only 
accommodating but sanguine; but it 
appears to me there are a good many 
Members in the House who anticipate 
that, whatever may happen this year or 
next year, the year after there will be 
other occupants of the Front Bench. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
he had nothing whatever to answer, but 
hon. Members on his side of the House 
have occupied so much time that only 
one speaker on these Benches has been 
able to rise. Within the short space of 
time that I am compelled to compress my 
remarks, I will endeavour to put before 
the House the reasons why I cannot vote 
for the Motion. The right hon. Gentle- 
man based his main support of the 
proposal upon the ground that it was 
the logical corollary of the democratic 
franchise. But when was the democratic 
franchise first given to this country ? In 
1867 ; and yet I find, on referring to 
Hansard, that the right hon. Gentleman 
four years afterwards was of an entirely 
opposite opinion. The right hon. Gentle- 
man told us that if you give payment to 
Members, the last thing that would be 
likely to arise was that a charge of 
corruption could be levelled against any 
Member of the House. The House 
will not besurprised to hear that the right 
hon. Gentleman was of an entirely 
different opinion in 1871. Upon that 
occasion he said— 
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“Once pay a Member for his votes collectively 
and he will very soon find a market for his 
individual votes.” 


The House of Commons, which the right 
hon. Gentleman told us is improving ata 
great speed, must indeed have rapidly 
advanced in its moral qualifications, 
if the fears which the right 
hon. Gentleman entertained as to its cor- 
ruptibility 20 years ago are now looked 
upon as so ridiculous. I must say I 
waited with consuming interest to hear 
the really interesting part of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech in which he 
stated the line of policy which he, as the 
spokesman of the Government, was 
going to adopt in regard to this proposal. 
It came, as so many things do, in the 
postscript of his speech, and, I imagine, 
speaking for the Government of which 
he is one of the principal Members, he 
declared that he was in favour of equality 
of treatment for all all round, I agree 
entirely with him, but from communica- 
tions we have had in the Press, I imagine 
that that was not the opinion entertained 
by the illustrious statesman the Prime 
Minister. I understood that there had 
been communications in the Press in 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
clearly expressed an opinion in favour of 
differential treatment. [** No; not true.”’] 
At any rate, that was my impression. 
It is quite possible I may have been 
misinformed. I can, then, only take the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as the 
spokesman of the Government on this 
occasion. I hope to be able to answer 
some of the speeches which have been 
made this evening, and to lay before the 
House also the reasons why we ourselves 
object to this scheme. But I think I 
shall be consulting the convenience of 
the House if 1, pass over subsidiary 
matters and state what is the main ground 
upon which we are prepared to meet the 
Motion with an emphatic negative. We 
are told that the choice of a constituency 
is limited by the present system, and that 
the Public Service is deprived of com- 
petent men who might be willing to enter 
tne House, but who do not possess the 
requisite means. I am glad to see the 
Home Secretary present. I had the 
honour of following him four years ago 
in this very discussion, and he then said 
it was as easy for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle as for a working man 
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to euter this House, and the Secretary 
for Scotland said that candidates for this 
House were drawn from one class alone. 
Now, is it true that working men do not 
and cannot enter this House? Why, we 
have had in this House this evening con- 
spicuous instances to the contrary. We 
have had a most frank and manly speech 
from an hon. Member opposite (Mr, 
Fenwick), our admiration of which was 
as much stirred for its straightforward 
simplicity as for its literary style. We 
know that labour, as labour, has even 
planted itself upon the Front Ministerial 
Bench, and I am glad to see there the 
hon. Member for Morpeth, who is 
associated with that labouring class from 
which, I believe, he himself is drawn, 
and there are other Representatives in 
various parts of the House. Can it be 
said that labour is inadequately repre- 
sented here ¢ I do not blame the Labour 
Party for a moment for announcing their 
intention of adding to their strength; 
it is a perfectly proper and human desire 
on their part. The Labour Members in 
this House remember the history of the 
late Mr. Parnell, and they know pretty 
well the squeezability of the Front 
Ministerial Bench. They know that if 
they want anything they must have a 
sufficient number of men in this House 
to put the Government in a minority if 
they choose. I doubt whether the con- 
tention that this House is based upon 
wealth, birth, and privilege can be fairly 
sustained. I doubt whether there is a 
man on these Benches who is not pre- 
pared to open the door as wide as possible 
to any Member who comes into the 
House with the stamp of the con- 
stituencies upon him, and if we reject 
the idea of payment it is because we 
believe it will not have the good effect 
that is claimed for it, but that it will 
have a disastrous effect. [Cries of 
“Divide !”] Considering that the 
speeches made from this side of the 
House have searcely occupied 20 minutes, 
hon. Members might, at least, restrain 
their impatience for a modest five 
minutes. Most of us on this side of the 
House have, I believe, no fear whatever 
that Members would be demoralised or 
degraded by the receipt of a gift or a 
wage, nor do I shelter myself behind the 
plea that it would have the effect of 
introducing professional politicians or 
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unworthy and self-seeking men into this 
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House. I know that that view has been 
expressed with regard to the American 
Chamber by a Member sitting upon that 
Bench ; but I do not think we need have 
any fear of that here. But what we do 
say is that the chief credit of this House 
is that service here and always 


is, 


has been, voluntarily rendered. [* No, 
no!”] Allow me to explain myself. 
I do not say rendered with no arriére 


pensée at all, for there are certain advan- 
tages resulting from Membership of the 
House ; but service here is rendered for 
nothing, and rendered very often at con- 
siderable cost both of time and money. 
I do not believe that a system of pay- 
ment of Members would detract from the 
dignity of the House, or that the Debates 
would be lowered in quality, but that it 
would detract somewhat from the 
character which has been gradually built 
by the system of gratuitous service. 
Foreign countries have beer alluded to, 
but I say, from some experience of 
foreign countries, that in no one foreign 
country that I have visited have I found 
that the position in which Members of 
Parliament stand, can be compared with 
that enjoyed by Members of Parliament 
in this country. That is a great advan- 
tage, and I hope that neither by assent- 
ing to this proposal nor by carrying a 
Bill will this House ever take the line 
of impairing or sacrificing the advantages 
which the present system affords to their 
country. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 229 ; 
Noes 276.—( Division List, No. 36.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 

Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, S.E., Eccles): 


Can I move an Amendment ? [ Cries of 


“T object.”] 

Mr. SPEAKER: That would be 
Opposed Business, and objection — is 
taken. 


Mr. SEXTON: On a point of Order, 
Sir, I wish to ask whether the further 
question arising after the Division is not 
to be regarded as part of the matter under 
discussion ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Objection has been 


taken to further progress. No hon. 
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Member moved the closure, and, there- 
fore, the Debate must stand adjourned. 

It being after Midnight, and Objec- 
tion being taken to Further Proceeding, 
the Debate stood adjourned. 


ARMY ANNUAL BILL.—(No. 266.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause | agreed to. 

Mr. HANBURY : What clause are 
we on, Sir ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Clause 2. 

Mr. HANBURY: I did not 
Clause 1 put. It was utterly impossible 
for anyone to hear, I must appeal to 
your fairness as Chairman, Sir. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Clause 1 is 
passed, and I now call Clause 2, 

Mr. HANBURY: On Clause 2, I 
must appeal to the Secretary of State 
for War not to bring on the Committee 
stage of this Bill at this late hour of the 


’ 
car 


evening. The soldier has no vote. 
[ Interruption. } When you had the 


Dockyard Vote under consideration you 
spent the whole evening on it, but because 
the unfortunate soldier has no vote you 
press on this Bill which vitally concerns 
his interests at this late hour of the even- 
ing. On that ground alone I protest. 
I have already stated my objection—I 
stated it last night. You are passing 
this Mutiny Bill, which the right hon. 
Gentleman himself opposed some years 
ago, and yet we had him last night 


pirouetting and prancing. [Cries of 
“Order!”] This Bill need not be passed 


before 30th April, and I appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman, in common fair- 
ness to the 154,000 men affected by the 
Vote—for it affects also the Marine 
Service—in his own interest I would 
appeal to him not to press his technical 
right to proceed with the Bill at this 
hour. I would remind him that hitherto 
whenever there has been an Amendment to 
this Bill it has always been printed in 
italies, so that all could see it. 


Mr. FLYNN: [rise to Order. The 
hon. Member is discussing the Bill. We 


are in Committee considering a clause. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : I cannot say that 
at the present moment the hon. Member 
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is out of Order, but he must speak to the 
clause. 

Mr. HANBURY: I ask the Seere- 
tary for War whether it has not been the 
universal practice in regard to this Army 
Annual Bill—which is one of the most 
important Bills which can be brought 
before Parliament—from which for the 
first time he has departed this Session, that 
all important alterations to this Bill should 
be printed in italics ? Notwithstanding 
the importance of the Bill, I was told 
last night I was obstructing because I 
wanted to get it discussed 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have allowed 
the hon. Member some latitude. He is 
not now speaking to the clause. 


Mr. CONYBEARE : The hon. Mem- 
ber for Preston, whe is magnificent in 
his wrath——T[ Cries of * Order !"] 

Tur CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
I have already called the hon. Member 
to Order. 

Mr. HANBURY : Am I not entitled 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
there are any Amendments to this 
clause ?—because under the old pro- 
cedure every Amendment had to be 
printed in italies. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I would eall the 
hon. Member’s attention to the Bill itself, 
which shows where the Amendments 
begin. They begin at Clause 4. 

Mr. HANBURY: I am not quite 
sure that that is a correct statement of 
the facts. [Cries of * Order!” “ With- 
draw !” and * Name!” ] 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Ido not suppose 
that the hon. Member means anything so 
disorderly as to impute to me a mis- 
statemeut of the facts. 





Mr. HANBURY rose. [Cries of 


“ Order !""] 

Tne CHAIRMAN: If the hon. 
Member looks at the Bill, he will see 
that what I say is correct. 

Mr. HANBURY: i bow to your 
ruling, Sir. [Cries of “ Withdraw !” 
* Apologise !” “Chair!” ] May I ask 
the Secretary for War, as a matter of 
fact [Cries of “ Withdraw!” and 
interruption. | 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I wish, Sir, 
to call your attention to most disorderly 
interruptions. 

The Chairman 
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Sir W. HARCOURT : I really hope 
that this scene will not continue; but I 
think the hon. Member must feel before 
he continues his observations that he 
owes an apology to the Chairman. 


Mr. HANBURY : I want to ask the 
Secretary of State——[ Continued cries 


of * Apologise !” and interruption.} 


Tur CHAIRMAN : I must appeal to 
the Committee to assist me in keeping 
Order. I have already expressed my 
view that I certainly did not understand 
the hon. Member to impute to me that I 
Was mis-stating the facts. Had he done 
so I should have taken a very different 
course, 


Mr. HANBURY: [Cries of 
* Apologise !”] The only two questions 
I have to put to the Secretary for War 
wre these : in the first place, as a matter 
of fact, are there any Amendments 
made in the first three clauses ; secondly, 
is the right hon. Gentleman not depart- 
ing from that which has been the un- 
doubted rule up to the present in not 
printing the Amendments to the Army 
Annual Bill in italies 7 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I do not know what the hon. Member 
means by Amendments. [“ Oh, oh !”] 
Has the hon. Member who interrupts 
read the Bill? The hon. Member 
evidently confuses the Army Annual 
Bill with the old Mutiny _ Bill. 
The old Mutiny Bill required to have the 
Amendments in italics, in order that the 
attention of the House might be called to 
them, but this is the Army Annual Bill, 
and the first three clauses, so far as I am 
aware, contains nothing different from 
what was contained in the Bill of last 
year unless the number of men constitutes 
a difference. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES wished to 
move an Amendment to Clause 3—and 
trusted he would not be interrupted by 
hon. Gentlemen who contended that the 
Bill was being used as an engine of 
obstruction. Such interruptions he could 
not but regard as impertinent as applied 
to a Bill which he ventured to think as 
the most important Bill passed in any 
Session of Parliament. To show the 
importance of the measure he would read 
its Preamble. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY rose to Order. 
He asked if the Chairman had not put the 
Question that Clause 2 stand part of the 
Bill ¢ 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Clause 2 is before 
the Committee. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES :I propose 
to move an Amendment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Did not you, 
Sir, put the Question that Clause 2 stand 
part of the Bill 7 ; 

Tne CHAIRMAN: We have 
approached Clause 2, but I have not vet 
put the Question that Clause 2 stand part 
of the Bill. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES 


Bill subjected men to Martial Law, and 


said the 
it was monstrous that they should not 


have a full opportunity of discussing 
England. 


because 


it in this free Parliament of 
The matter important 
150,000 of their fellow-subjects were to 
be deprived of their ordinary rights and 
liberties. The Bill outside the United 
Kingdom would operate for a year and 
three months instead of for a year, 


Tue CHAIRMAN: I must ask the hon. 


Was 


Member to come to his Amendment. He 
is trifling with the Committee. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES “said he 
wished to ask whether he was to be 


allowed to give reasons for his Amend- 
ment. He wished in Sub-section B, 
Clause 2, to substitute the date 13th 
June for the 3lst July, and his reasons 
were 

Mr. D.CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.): 
I move that the Question be now put. 


Tue CHAIRMAN took no notice. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES, continuing, 


said that this was a question involving 
the liberty of the subject, and yet he was 
scarcely allowed to move an Amend- 
ment, 

Mr. HANBURY: Soldiers have no 


votes, 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
reason for Sub-section B was that in the 
olden times people at Malta were a long 
distance from this country, and communi- 
cation with it wasmuch slower than now. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I move “ That the Question be 
now put.” 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: The Question is 


that the Question be now put. 

Mr. J. COLLINGS (Birmingham, 
Bordesley) : What Question ? 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
There is no Question. 

Tne CHAIRMAN then put the 
Question, and declared that the Ayes 
had it. This was challenged, and orders 
were given to clear the House for a 
Division. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford): 
Mr. Mellor, I desire to ask vou what the 
Question is ? 

THe CHAIRMAN : The Question is 
that the Question that the Clause stand 
part of the Bill be now put. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I 
another Amendment to move. 

Mr. BRODRICK : May I inform you, 
Sir, that just now, on a point of Order, 
you told the Committee you had not put 
the Question. 

Mr. HANBURY : 
Question, Sir. 


have 


Have you put the 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I also 
wish to ask— 
Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order. 


The Question is that the Question that 
the Clause stand part of the Bill be now 
put. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 238 ; 
Noes 127.—(Division List, No. 37.) 

Question put accordingly, “ That Clause 


2 stand part of the Bill. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 335 ; 
Noes 24.—( Division List, No. 38.) 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 3. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolushire, 
Horncastle): I rise with great regret to 
move to report Progress, and I do so 
solely on the ground of the intolerable 
interruptions to which speakers on this 
side of the House have been subjected 
with few exceptions. I am here solely 
to support Her Majesty's Government in 
trying to pass through certain clauses of 
this Bill to which I think no legitimate 
objection can be raised. I wish to offer 
every assistance to the Government 
in trying, not only to shorten discussion, 
but to get the Bill passed. But what 
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happened ? We were discussing a clause 
which embodied Amendments to the 
Mutiny Act, and which naturally gave 
rise to other Amendments. Upon that 
Clause an Amendment was proposed by 
my hon. Friend behind me. Whether 
that Amendment was wrong or right it 
does not matter for present purposes. 
I should not have supported it, but it 
was a perfectly legitimate Amendment. 
Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The right hon. Gentleman is not entitled 
to refer to the Amendment which has 
been disposed of by the late Division. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE: I think I 








um entitled to give some reason in 
support of my Motion for Progress. | 
With all submission to the Chair, I think | 
Public Business will make progress if I 
am allowed to finish the statement I wish 
to make. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Keep to the 
Rules of the House. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have already, 
pointed out that it is impossible to re-' 
open a matter already considered and | 
decided by the House. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: With great! 


respect I am not re-opening the question. | 
| 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The right hon. | 
Gentleman is at the present moment pro- 
ceeding to discuss Clause 2. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Then I will! 
say this, the speakers on this side have | 
met with intolerable interruptions. ‘They | 
have not been allowed to utter a single | 
sentence. An hon. Member below the 
Gangway (pointing to Dr. Tanner) has 
in the noisiest possible way tried to pre- | 
vent my hon. Friend behind me from | 
uttering a single sentence of his speech, 
[Interruption and cries of “ Question !"”] 
That is not a fair way to treat hon. 
Members on this side of the House, nor 
is it the way business should be con- 
ducted. Then you, Mr. Mellor, were 
good enough to say from the Chair that no 
Question had been put by you on Clause 2, 
[ Cries of “ Order!” and “ Question ! 
That decision was loyally accepted by us, 
but within a moment from that ruling— 
[ Interruption. | 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The right hon, Gentleman is in possession 
of the Committee. I must appeal to 
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hon. Gentlemen to assist me in keeping 
order. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I was saying 
that a moment after you said there was 
no Question you thought fit to put the 
Closure on Clause 2. I am not going to 
question that ruling for a single moment, 
but I rise to appeal to hon, Gentlemen 
whether they think it reasonable or 
possible that discussion can be carried on 
in this fashion at this hour. I appeal on 
that point to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. I am as anxious as_ the 
Government that this Bill should be 
pushed on, but I appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman, and I appeal to all hon. 
Members to whom such an appeal might 
reasonably be addressed, to at any rate 
allow hon. Members who have Amend- 
meuts to move to state to the Committee 
their reasons for moving these Amend- 
ments. I beg to move that you report 
Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”"—(Mr. F£. 
Stanhope.) 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
am quite sure that nobody can be more 
averse than I am to any scenes of dis- 
turbance in this House, but the House 
must bear in mind what is the character 
of this Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
who has held the responsible position of 
Secretary of State for War knows that 
it ought to be proceeded with, and that 
to these clauses, which apply to the dis- 
cipline of the Army, no reasonable ex- 


| ception can be taken by himself. There- 


fore, the Government had reason to expect 
that Members on both sides would take 
steps to forward the measure which is 
intended for the public advantage and for 
the maintenance of the discipline of the 
Army. But what happened ? The hon. 
Member for Preston objected to proceed- 
ing at all with the Bill. 

Mr. HANBURY: I did not object 
to proceeding with the Bill, but I ob- 
jected to discussing the Bill in the small 
hours of the morning when there is a 
mouth before us in which it might be 
discussed. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Last night 
the Speaker refused to put the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member asking for the 
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adjournment of the Bill; and the hon. 
Member who had that ruling from the 
Speaker last night comes down to-night 
also and objects to proceed with the Bill. 
When he did not sueceed the hon. Mem- 
ber who sits next him (Mr. T. G. Bowles) 
makes a protracted speech which nobody 
could make out, and when the Chairman 
called on him to state what Amendment 
he was proposing to move, the hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed what, in my opinion, 
was a perfectly frivolous Amendment. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I desire to 
ask you, Mr. Mellor, whether even a 
person who sits on that Bench has a 
right to make such an observation ? 


Tre CHAIRMAN: LI have already 
explained that this matter having been 
closed by the vote of the House it is 
impossible to re-open it. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I wish to 
ask is the phrase——[ Cries of * Name, 
name!” and “Sit down, Tommy !”] 
What I wish to ask is whether it is in 
Order for the right hon. Gentleman to 
characterise an Amendment regularly 
moved as frivolous ? 
CHAIRMAN: There is 
this House to 

characterised 
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ho 
an 
as 


Tue 
objection even in 
Amendment being 
frivolous. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) : Mr. 
Chairman [ Loud cries of “ Order !”} 
during which the hon. Member sat down. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I will say 
nothing about the Amendment that is 
offensive, and, if the hon, Member oppo- 
site objects to the use of the adjective 
“frivolous,” I beg to withdraw it. But 
the right hon. Gentleman proposes that 
we should report Progress, and says that 
these are intolerable interruptions, Well, 
there are other intolerable things. In 
my opinion there is, and has been, intoler- 
able obstruction, and it is our duty to meet 
that obstruction, and we will meet it. 
As you have chosen the Mutiny Bill as 
your field of battle for obstruction, we 
will fight you upon it to the end. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE: When I rose 
it was for the purpose of trying to push 
this Bill. . 

Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 110; 
Noes 234.—(Division List, No. 39.) 
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Mr. HANBURY said, this was not 


one of the contentious clauses, therefore 
he only wished to ask one or two ques- 
tions, and he should not divide upon it. 
Though the contentious clauses did not 
begin until the fourth clause, this clause 
was important for some reasons. He 
supposed he should not be entitled to 
refer to the Schedule, as he should be 
able to discuss that when they reached it. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: No, the hon: 


Member would not be in Order in dis- 
cussing the Schedule upon this clause. 
Mr. HANBURY said, in that case he 
would only ask one ortwo questions, Inthe 
first place, he wished to know whether 


the prices in regard to the billetting of 
soldiers were the same all over the 
country, because it must be quite manifest 
that what would be fair in one part of 
the country, in the North for instance, 
would be unfair in other parts where 
labour, provisions, &c., were cheaper ? 
He was not quite sure they ought not to 
have different prices for different parts of 
the country, just as they had different 
regulations in respect to fuel for the 
troops. The right hon, Gentleman would 
see there was something in this conten- 
tion, because there was no doubt they 
ought to treat the licensed victualler, in 
regard to billetting, on the same principle 
as the troops themselves were treated, 
and the right hon. Gentleman knew that 
the system on which he treated the soldiers 
wrth regard to firing and things of that 
kind differed entirely in different parts, 
He would like to ask whether these 
prices had varied within the last 20 years, 
or whether in all the 20 Bills they had 
passed in that time the prices had been 
the same. The other question he wished 
to ask also bore on the question of 
billetting-soldiers upon licensed victuallers, 
and was whether, in future, the troops 
would be marched more frequently 
through the country than in the past 
from quarters to quarters? He believed 
that would bea great advantage both to 
the Army and to the country, as it would 
enable the people in the out of the way 
places in which the soldiers would be 
billletted to see more of the Army than 
they did at the present time. This 
system of marching the troops through 
the country was adopted by his right 
hon. Friend the late Secretaryfor War (Mr, 
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E. Stanhope) when he sent a regiment 
marching through Wales, and he wished 
to know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man would adopt that system and march 
the troops through various parts of the 
country ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.): The hon. Member asks 
me whether the prices are the same as 
they have always been. I cannot 
answer that. 

Mr. BRODRICK: For the last 20 
years. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The prices are the same as they have 
been for many years past. 

Mr. BRODRICK : They were altered 
last year. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Theu they are the same, at all events, as 
they were last year; there is no altera- 
tion in this Bill with regard to them. 
With regard to marching the troops 
through the country, I do not know whe- 
ther that would be feasible or not. Then 
the hon. Member says there are different 
prices with regard to fuel, but that, of 
course, depends pretty much on the 
climate and the amount of fuel required. 
The hon. Member asks whether we will 
march the troops about the country in 
order to show the Army to the in- 
habitants, and in this way, to some 
extent, benefit the licensed victualler. 
This class of experiment has been tried 
by a march through Wales, and another 
small attempt, to save expense, in a part 
of Scotland, and good results followed 
from them, and I shal! be glad to extend 
the practice. 

Mr. BRODRICK merely rose to 
correct a misapprehension. The right 
hon. Gentleman stated there had been 
no change in the prices paid to licensed 
vietuallers for more than 20 years, so far 
as he knew. The fact was that as the 
prices formerly paid did not allow any- 
thing for wear or tear, only the actual 
cost to which a publican must be put in 
housing soldiers, they decided to make 
an amendment in the Schedule. That 
amendment was made to a moderate 
extent in the Army Act of last year, and 
was continued in the Bill of the present 
year. 


Mr. Hanbury 
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Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N_.) 
thought the discussion had shown that 
the Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) was absolutely 
ignorant of the regulations contained in 
his own Bill. [“Oh, oh!”] Well, he 
did not know the regulations concerning 
prices or that they had been altered 
recently, and he thought that showed 
the great importance of their considering 
this most serious matter. They were 
kept up to this time of night by an issue 
which concerned the interest of a great 
number of persons, the soldiers of this 
great country, and he must say it seemed 
to him to be a question that should be 
more discussed than it could be at the 
present time. Another reference the 
right hon. Gentleman made was that 
they were interested in benefitting the 
licensed victualler. He rather took it 
that the whole class of licensed 
victuallers would be obliged if they 
excluded them from the operation of the 
|clause, for they did not desire to have 
| the soldiers billetted upon them. When 
| they found that the price for a breakfast 
lwas 1}d.—[Laughter]—ton. Members 
might laugh, but that was the fact, and 
he did not think the bulk of the licensed 
victuallers would be extremely overjoyed 
at the Bill. But he rose mainly to 
point out that the great questions in the 
Bill, and which would come forward in 
the next clauses, required that they 
should be properly and fully discussed. 





Clause agreed to. 
Clause 4. 
Mr. BRODRICK said, he rose on this 


clause to make an appeal to the Secretary 
of State for War. He thought a great 
deal of the difficulty that had arisen, and 
had been experienced by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Preston (Mr. Hanbury), 
was due to the fact that the Army Bill 
this year contained a large number of 
Amendments apon the previous Act. In 
previous years it had been the custom of 
the Secretary of State for War to make a 
statement to the House which might 
enable them to understand what changes 
were made. It was obvious that in 
regard to this particular clause the change 
was so small that they might not require 
to discuss it at any length; but there 
were changes of very serious importance 
in the Bill, and as his hon. Friend the 
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Member for Preston (Mr. Hanbury) said, 


there was no one to look after the 
soldier in the House of Commons, and it 
would be quite possible, through an 
inadvertence or some other reason, to 
affect the interests of the soldier. For 
instance, in regard to Courts Martial, it 
was proposed to reduce the number of 
officers necessary from five to threo, and 
that was a subject of great importance to 
the soldier, and, therefore, he thought 
that if the right hon. Gentleman would 
give them a complete account of the 
changes it would greatly aid the passage 


of the Bill. 
Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


The hon. Member knows very well that 
upon Clause 4 I cannot give an explana- 
tion of the changes proposed in the other 
clauses. I am prepared to state what 
the change is that is effected by Clause 4, 
and to give similar explanations upon the 
other clauses as we reach them. This is 
« very simple matter. What is called 
“making away with equipments” is 
dealt with under Section 4 of the Army 
Act, but there has some doubt 
expressed as to what is included in the 
word “equipments”; and it has been 
decided, therefore, to define the word as 
including any article supplied to a soldier. 
One of the most ordinary cases to come 
under this section is that of a blanket, 
which would be issued to soldiers as an 
equipment if this Amendment is made. 
When, therefore, a man makes away with 
his blanket, he is to be tried under the 
general section, No. 40, for conduct 
against good order and. military disci- 


been 


pline. 


Mr. HANBURY said, the explanation 
of the right hon. Gentleman was no 
explanation at all, and he should have to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to explain 
a good deal more fully to the Committee 
than he had vet done, especially after 
the recent amount of ignorance he had 
exhibited. [“Oh, oh!”] He must 
press for a fuller explanation; but 
perhaps he had better put his question 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir 
W. Harcourt), who said “ Oh, oh!” and 
who seemed to know a great deal about 
this Bill. [“Oh,oh!”] Oh, yes; the 
right hon. Gentleman was a lawyer, and 
knew all about the subject. There were 
at least two points he wished to raise in 

onnection with this clause. It was their 
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bounden duty, when there was no Judge 
Advocate General to look after the 
interests of the private soldier, to examine 
every Amendment to this important Bill. 
With regard to the new words to be 
inserted, he wanted to know exactly what 
those words meant, because most of the 
objections he had to raise had reference 
to an injustice to the private soldier, 
Take this point : “ Any article issued to 
the soldier for his use.” As he under- 
stood that, it would clearly cover the 
case of articles issued to the soldier that 
were purchased with his own money, and 
ihe asked if it referred to cases of that 





sort. 
Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
| I say it is not so presented. 

Mr. HANBURY said, they had been 
| issued to him all the same. Would the 
right hon. Gentleman agree insert 
these words “not being his property ?” 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
The property is not issued in the tech- 
nical sense of the word. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he would move 
to insert after the words “issued to a 
soldier for his use” words “ not 
being his property.” 


to 


these 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
19, after the word “use,” to insert the 
words “not being his property.”—/(Mr. 
Hanbury. } 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.): At the present time 
what occurs is this: If a man is ordered 
by his commanding officer to replace a 
tunic with a new one he is obliged to 
return it at the expiration of the period 
for its use, or he has to pay for it with 
his own money. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 70 ; 
Noes 244.—( Division List, No. 40.) 


Mr. HANBURY said, they had now 
got the clause into the somewhat 
ridiculous position that a soldier could 
not give a crumb out of his rations 
without being subjected to certain penal- 
ties. By what court martial would the 
soldier be tried for what was constituted 
an offence under the clause, and what 
was the extreme term of imprisonment 
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he could be subjected to under the 
clause ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, the section to which this clause was 
an amendment stated that a soldier who 
committed this offence should, on con- 
viction by court martial, be liable to 
suffer imprisonment, or such less punish- 
ment as was mentioned in the Act. 


Mr. HANBURY considered it was 
perfectly monstrous they should be asked 
to pass a clause like this sub silentio, with- 
out the Secretary for War knowing what 
penalties they were imposing. He begged 
therefore to move the omission of the 
clause altogether. 

TurCHAIRMAN: The propercourse 
is to negative the clause when it is 
put. 
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Mr. Paul rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “That the Question 
‘That Clause 4 stand part of the Bill’ 
be now put”; but the Chairman withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 


Question proposed, “That Clause 4 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. BARTLEY suid the clause in 
the Army Act of 1881 stated that— 

“Any soldier who committed any of the 
following offences, that is to say, makes away 
with or is concerned in making away with arms, 
ammunition, equipment,” &c. 
Those were all definite articles, but under 
this amending Bill the word “ equipment” 
was meant to mean any article issued to 
a soldier for his use, and if a soldier made 
away with any such article he came under 
the penalty in the clause. Rations were 
issued to a soldier for his use, and were 
they going to enact such an absurdity as 
that if a soldier made away with his rations 
he should be liable to this penalty ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have only one word to say in answer 
to the hon. Member, and that is—Does 
the hon. Member think that rations is 
equipment ? 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he certainly did. 
The expression “equipment” for the pur- 
poses of that section, it was expressly 
stated, included any article issued to a 
soldier for his use, and he contended that 
rations were issued to a soldier for his 
use. Such loose and careless wording 
ought not to be submitted to the House, 


Mr, Hanbury 
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and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would revise the Bill and make it 
intelligible. 

Mr. HALDANE: I wish to ask what 
Question we are now discussing ? 

THe CHAIRMAN: I waited to see 
if the hon. Member moved an Amend- 
ment. The Question is that the Clause 
stand part of the Bill. 


Mr. Hanpgvury rose, when 





Mr. Haldane rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “* That the Question be 
now put.” 


Question put, “That the Question be 
now put.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 238 ; 
Noes 66.—( Division List, No. 41.) 

Question, “ That Clause 4 stand part 
of the Bill,” put accordingly, and 
agreed to. 


Clause 5. 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
explained that this clause had been in- 
serted so as to make it an offence where 
any person knowingly and with intent 
to defraud obtained any valuable docu- 
ment, &c. Hitherto there had been some 
difficulty in dealing with such offences 
because of there being ambiguity or un- 
certainty as to particular persons against 
whom the fraud was intended, and these 
words had been printed to make it clear 
that a fraud committed against Her 
Majesty was a fraud against an individual. 


Amendment proposed, in line 27, after 
the word “ defraud,” to insert the words 


“ Her Majesty.”.—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 6. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 


said, the clause had been introduced for 
the purpose of preventing bad characters 
re-entering the Army. It provided that 
where a man who had been discharged 
from the Army with ignominy, or as in- 
corrigible, or who had been convicted of 
felony or sentenced to penal servitude, 
and on re-enlistment concealed these cir- 
cumstances, he was liable to punishment. 
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It was to make a man, discharged for 


misconduct, who re-enlisted and con- 
cealed the fact, punishable in some way. 


Mr. HANBURY said, the word “ mis- 
conduct ” had never before appeared in 
any of these Acts; it was a word en- 
tirely unknown in military phraseology, 
and if this Bill became law a soldier, for 
an offence totally new in military 
phraseology, would be liable to a long 
term of penal servitude. He wished to 
know what kind of offences came under 
this word, and what were the penalties 7 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
thought the word was perfectly well 
understood. He pointed out that the 
man was not punishable for misconduct, 
but if he had been discharged from the 
Army for misconduct, and afterwards 
enlisted and concealed this fact, he 
would be punished for fraudulent enlist- 
ment. 

CommMaNnDER BETHELL: Does it 
only apply to the case of men who have 
fraudulently enlisted ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Yes. 

CommanpER BETHELL: That does 
not make it so serious as it otherwise 
would be. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, this 
offence of enlistment under the cireum- 
stances mentioned rendered a man liable 
to suffer penal servitude. Was _ there 
any limit to that penal servitude, or was 
such a man liable to be sent to penal 
servitude for life, and not likely to be 
released by the Irish Secretary ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


I can relieve the mind of the hon. 
Gevtleman. In Clause 32 of the Army 


Act it says that anyone who has been 
discharged under these circumstances, 
and afterwards enlisted without declaring 
the circumstances, shall, on conviction 
by court martial, be liable to suffer im- 
prisonment or such less punishment as is 
in this Act mentioned. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : The right 
hon. Gentleman has quoted from the 
Manual, not from the Act. 


Mr. ASQUITH thought, to put it 
mildly, it was wanting in respect to the 
House of Commons that hon. Gentlemen 
should rise in their places, criticise and 
ask questions about clauses of a Bill 
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which referred to an Act of Parliament 
which was part of the Statutes of the 
Realm, and at the same time avow they 
had never read the Act. No intelligent 
criticism of any kind could be made of 
the clauses of that Bill by anyone who 
had not studied the Army Act or had 
not the Army Act in front of him. — If 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
King’s Lynn would take the trouble to 
study it instead of wasting time, he 
would know that the section of the 
Army Act to which reference was made 
was one which limited the power of 
courts martial as to imprisonment. The 
sole object of the new clause was to pre- 
vent a man already discharged from the 
Army from fraudulently re-enlisting. 


Mr. BRODRICK did not wish to 
follow the right hon. Gentleman into his 
statement as to how far a Member was 
justified in criticising the Bill without 
having the Act in his hand. He read 
the Act differently to the right hon. 
Gentleman. It said that a man who was 
found guilty on conviction by a court 
martial might be liable to penal servi- 
tude. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, the hon. Member did not do himself 
justice. In the Manual of Military 
“aw published in 1887, when the hon. 
Gentleman was at the War Office, it was 
stated that a man re-enlisting, after 
having been discharged for misconduct, 
was liable to imprisonment, or such less 
punishment as a court martia! might 
inflict. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, the right hen. 
Gentleman was quite right in correcting 
a misapprehension which might have 
arisen. He was glad that his right hon. 
Friend, during his period of Office, had 
been able to extend the clemency of the 
Crown to these men, 

Mr. Haldane rose in 
aad claimed to move, “ That the Ques- 
tion *That Clause 6 stand part of the 
Bill’ be now put.” 

Question put, “That the Question 
‘That Clause 6 stand part of the Bill’ 
be now put.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 231 ; 
Noes 57.—( Division List, No. 42.) 

Question, “ That Clause 6 stand part 
of the Bill,” put accordingly, and agreed 
to. 


his place, 
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Clause 7. 
Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 


said, that this and the next clause 
would embody somewhat larger changes 


than the preceding clauses, It was 
found in experience that regimental 


courts martial were not regarded by all 
authorities as satisfactory tribunals, 
There was an objection to them on the 
ground that, as they were composed of 
officers of the regiment, those gentlemen 
were influenced by regimental views. 
Therefore, it was proposed to extend the 
powers of the commanding officer to deal 
summarily with military offences. Instead 
of his having the power only to sentence a 
man to seven days’ imprisonment, as now, 
he was to be able to award 21 days’ 
imprisonment. The soldier, however, 
had the option of claiming to be tried by 
district court martial. This was not 
an appeal from the commanding officer's 
decision, but an option whether a man 
would be tried by the summary juris- 
diction of his colonel, or by a district 
court martial. The whole tendency of 
the change was distinctly in the interest 
of the soldier. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said this was 
really a substantial change in the law, 
the only change of great importance. 
The right hon. Gentleman, however, had 
stated ample grounds for it. It was in 
the interest of the soldier, and he had no 
doubt hon. Gentlemen on that (the 
Opposition) side would agree with him. 


CotoneL NOLAN said, he could not 
agree with the Secretary for War or the 
late Secretary for War on this matter. 
Very often the commanding officer was a 
captain, or a major, or the third or fourth 
man in the regiment, and he would not 
always be a good man to administer 
justice. At present this officer heard the 
cases that came before him on unsworn 
evidence. His power of sending a man 
to imprisoument was limited to seven 
days, and the Secretary for War was 
bringing about a revolution when he 
extended the power to 21 days. He did 
not think it was so much a bad com- 
manding officer they had to be afraid of 
asa weak one. As to the option which 
would be given to the soldier of going 
before a district court martial, it was 
not likely to be very much availed of, 
because it would almost be considered a 
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second crime to give the district court 
martial the trouble of assembling unless 
the soldier had a good case. At present 
the district court martial gave as a 
practical working minimum 456 days’ 
imprisonment. The clause would have 
the effect of making a colonel of a 
regiment too much like the captain of a 
ship, and there was nothing worse than 
trying to manage soldiers as they did 
sailors. The experiment was a bold and 
dangerous one. He did not anticipate 
much evil from it for a couple of years 
or so, but in course of time they would 
find that the tendency of the change was 
to make colonels tyrants. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said he ought to have explained that, 
recognising that this was an experiment, 
an Order would be issued limiting the 
imprisonment at first to 14 days to see 
how the change worked. 


Mr. HANBURY thought that they 
were making the soldier pay a great deal 
too dearly for the boon of the abolition 
of the regimental court martial. He 
thought that 14 days’ imprisonment 
should be the maximum the commanding 
officer should be allowed to award, as he 
could impose two sets of fines as well. 
He also thought the evidence should be 
given against the men on oath. [ Cries of 
“Divide!”] It was all very well for 
hon. Gentlemen, but the interests of the 
soldiers were more important than their 
time. He would move that the maxi- 
mum punishment be 14 days instead 
of 21. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
4, to leave out the word “ twenty-one” 
in order to insert the word “ fourteen.” 
—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘twenty-one’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I cannot aecept that Amendment. I 
have already stated that, in order to see 
how the plan works, and to prevent any 
rash use being made of the extended 
powers, we propose to issue instructions 
that 14 days shall be the limit. With 


regard to what the hon. Member said as 
to taking evidence on oath, if he will 
look at the terms of Section 46, Sub- 
section 6, of the Army Act he will find 
it provided that where the power of 
summary punishment exceeds seven days’ 
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imprisonment the accused person may 
demand that the evidence shall be given 
on oath, That will equally apply in this 
case. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said, it seemed rather hard, con- 
sidering that during the last few years 
crime in the Army had considerably de- 
creased, the alteration in the mode of 
trying the soldier—although perhaps 
acceptable in itself—should involve an 
increase of the maximum punishment 
allowed. He would be glad to see 14 
days substituted for 21 days. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, they intended 
to thoroughly thresh this matter out. He 
wished to point out to the Secretary for 
War that this was an annual Bill, and if 
he intended sending out to Commanding 
Officers a statement to the effect that the 
term 21 days really meant 14 days, it 
was surely unreasonable to insert 21 days 
in the Act of Parliament. He might as 
well now insert 14 days, and if necessary 
a year hence alter the term to 21 days. 
He hoped this concession would be made, 
seeing that crime in the Army was 
decreasing. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Army Act is a permanent enact- 
ment, and the clauses we are now dealing 
with sanction certain alterations in that 
permanent Act. I say that the operation 
of these clauses is not limited to one 
year; but the Army Annual Act brings 
into life the permavent Army Act. 

GENERAL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) said, he concurred in the 
proposed alteration, but still he wished 
the Secretary for War would consent to 
substitute 14 days for 21 days. He 
regretted, too, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman refused to consent to make com- 
pulsory the taking of evidence on oath. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The soldier can claim to have it taken 
on oath. 

GENERAL GOLDSWORTHY said, 
he held that that was not sufficient. He 
would like to see it compulsory, as in the 
case of Courts of Law, where the onus 
was not thrown on the accused person. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) asked 
what was the dispensing power which 
enabled the Secretary for War to go 
behind an Act of Parliament and direct 
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Commanding Officers not to exceed 14 
days, although the Act gave them autho- 
rity up te 21 days ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Adjutant General of the Army, who 
is responsible for the discipline of the 
Army, can direct Commanding Officers 
not to go within a certain distance of the 
limits laid down in the Act. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, the words of the 
Bill were: “ Whereas the Army Act 
will expire in the year 1893.” That 
showed the Act was not permanent, and 
the right hon. Gentleman knew very well 
that it was not. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, that in 
regard to the period of 14 days they 
might consider it in connection with obser- 
vations already made by the Commander- 
in-Chief. Not long ago a Circular was 
issued to Commanding Officers requesting 
them to be more moderate in their 
punishments. A large number of Com- 
manding Officers felt that that was unduly 
limiting their discretion, and, in view of 
that fact, would it not be wise for the 
right hon. Gentleman to accept the 
Amendment of 14 days, and leave it 
open to himself to increase the period to 
21 days next year, if necessary ? 

CommanpDER BETHELL ss asked 
of State if he could 
not arrange in future to 
original Army Act printed side by 
side with the Bill, so as to show the 
character of the proposed Amendments ? 
Had that been done hon. Members would 
have been saved from the stern rebuke of 
the right hon. Gentleman—a copy of the 
best style of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—for uot having known the 
terms of the original Act. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said that, 
seeing the Bill would only last for a year, 
the concession might well be made. The 
right hon. Gentleman must know well 
he was in the wrong in supposing that 
the Army Act was a permanent Act. He 
had not sufficiently studied that Act. 


the Secretary 
have the 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 203 ; 
Noes 67.—(Division List, No. 43.) 

Mr. HANBURY, in moving another 
Amendment, said that he thought all 
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evidence taken at these Courts Martial 
should be taken on oath. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 21, at the end of the Clause. 
to add the words *“ That, in the case of all 
soldiers tried under this section, the evidence 
shall be taken upon oath.”—(CWVr. J/anbury.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Thave already pointed out that there is a 
provision for this matter within the terms 
of the Army Act, and if we are to insert 
the words the hon. Gentleman has pro- 
posed to this particular clause it would 
be inconsistent with other provisions of 
the Army Act. 

Mr. HANBURY: May I explain 
exactly why I make this proposal? At 
present this right to have the evidence 
taken on oath is only permissive, but it 
is a right which is not frequently availed 
of by the soldiers for fear of giving 
offence. I, therefore, want to provide 


that the evidence shall be taken on oath. 


CotoneL NOLAN said he did not 
know of any case in which the evidence 


was taken on oath. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, that some of the hon. 
Members who sat round him thought 
that this was a very reasonable proposal, 
and unless a better answer was given to 
it than had been given by the Secretary 
of State for War he would vote with the 
hon. Gentleman opposite. He thought 
it was a matter of extreme importance in 
eases where the liberty of a fellow- 
subject—whether a soldier or a civilian 
—was at stake, that every precaution 
should be taken that the evidence on 
which he was tried, and perhaps con- 
demned, should as far as possible be 
above suspicion; and he thought that 
could only be secured by having it taken 
on oath. 

GeneraL GOLDSWORTHY 
sidered this was a matter of very great 
importance to the soldier. It seemed to 
be the general sense of the House that 
the evidence should be taken on oath, 
and he, therefore, hoped that the Go- 
vernment would accede to the proposal 
of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, Par- 
tick) said, he thought they had now come 

Mr. Hanbury 


con- 
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to the discussion of questions of real im- 
portance. Hitherto in every Division~— 
until the last Division—he had supported 
the Government, and, therefore, he 
could speak without a suspicion of 
obstruction. There was now raised a 
question which affected the liberty of the 
subject, and he did not think it was a 
point that could be properly discussed 
at half-past 3 in the morning, when 
Amendments were being _ hurriedly 
written down without proper time for 
consideration, and when Ministers were 
studying the Army Act during the 
interval in which they walked through 
the Lobbies. If the soldiers had votes, 
their claims would be considered at a 
more early hour, and he _ therefore 
begged leave to move to report Progress, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Parker Smith.) 


Sir W. HARCOURT: The hon. 
Member who has just sat down has 
stated that we have at last come to the 
important part of the Bill. I would like, 
then, to know what we have been doing 
for the last 3} hours? It comes to this: 
that we have spent 3} hours on the 
unimportant part of the Bill. Under 
these circumstances, I think the natural 
thing we should do is to go on. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 59; 
Noes 209.—( Division List, No. 44.) 

GENERALGOLDSW ORTH Y thought 
it should be compulsory for this evidence 
to be taken on oath. 

Original Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 70 ; 
Noes 197.—(Division List, No. 45.) 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 8. 

Question proposed, “ That Clause 8 
stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the object of this clause was to 
reduce the number of the District Court 
Martials to three members. At present 
the minimum number was five, but two 
of them were generally subalterns, and 
justice would be just as well administered 
if the number was reduced to three. 
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There were certain stations where the 
number of officers was so small that much 
inconvenience was experienced in obtain- 
ing the requisite number to constitute a 
District Court Martial. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, it was now 4 
o'clock in the morning, and he rose to 
make an appeal to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. They had reached the most 
important clause in the Bill, and also the 


most important Amendment. [Cries of 


“Go on!”] Hon. Members said “ go 
on” without having considered this fact. 
This Bill was only ordered to be printed 
on the 20th March, and they had now 
reached the morning of the 25th. ‘The 
time had been so limited that it was 
quite impossible the clause could 
have been considered by anybody 
outside the House, because the Bill could 
not have been sent to them for that 
purpose. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had complained that time had 
been unduly oceupied in discussing other 
points in the Bill. He was not going to 
enter into that contention, because they 
had a good deal to say as to the manner 
in which they were met in the first 
instance. He would venture to point 
out that if these discussions were not to 
be carried on until 6 or 7 o'clock 
in the morning ——[ Cries of “ Go on !""] 
He had sat in that House for 30 years ; 
he had had experience of a good many 
all-night Sittings, but he had never 
known an‘ all-night Sitting devoted to 
questions of this sort. As there was no 
desire to discuss the clause at undue 
length, he suggested to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that Progress should 
be reported, and the Bill taken again on 
Monday. 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, he under- 
stood that Monday was to be devoted by 
hon, Gentlemen opposite te a very dif- 
ferent purpose—namely, to turning out 
Her Majesty’s Government. He was 
quite sure, if matters were in the hands of 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Brodrick), 
there would only be a fair and reasonable 
discussion ; but he was sorry the hon. 
Gentleman could not stand as godfather 
for the hon. Gentlemen behind him, as 
he could not promise and vow in their 
name. Therefore, he thought they must 
go on. 
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Mr. HANBURY said, there was no 
time to discuss this clause, which was an 
important one. There was no hurry for 
this Bill, and he suggested that its dis- 
cussion should be renewed on Tuesday. 
There was no reason why there should 
be fewer officers on District Courts Mar- 
tial. 


CotoneL NOLAN said, he thought 
the number of officers on the Court 
Martial should not be reduced to three. 
It must be remembered that the officers 
sitting on a Court Martial were both 
judge and jury, and three would be much 
more likely to be under the control of 
the Commanding Officer than one would 
be. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: In Ireland a 
Member of Parliament gets six months 
from two Removables. 


Mr. KENYON said, he wished to 
deny that there had been any delay 
caused by Members on the Opposition 
Benches. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man must confine himself to the clause 
before the Committee. 


Mr. KENYON said, he was directing 
his attention to the clause, but the ex- 
planation of the Secretary for War was 
not sufficient to satisfy his crass ignor- 
ance, and that of hon. Friends near him. 


Mr. Logan rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question 
‘That Clause 8 stand part of the Bill’ 
be now pat.” 

Question put, “ That the Question 
‘That Clause 8 stand part of the Bill” 
be now put.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 200; 
Noes 61.—(Division List, No. 46.) 


Question, “That Clause 8 stand part 
of the Bill,” put accordingly, and agreed 
to. 


Mr. P. SMITH: I rise to a point of 
Order. You, Sir, did not put the Ques- 
tion inviting opposition to the vote. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : I put the Ques- 
tion distinctly. 

Dr. TANNER: Order among the 
rats. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 


said this clause dealt with the powers of 
Summary Courts Martial. It sought to 
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transfer the powers of the old drum-head 
Court Martial to a General Field Court 
Martial, so that there might not be any 
over-lapping of powers in the case of 
war or in the case of an Army in the 
field. 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked for informa- 
tion as to the powers of these Summary 
Courts Martial in the case of war or of 
an army in the field. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, he did not follow the hon, Member. 
The clause did not create new powers, 
but transferred powers from the old 
Summary Court Martial to the General 
Field Court Martial. 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked 
ease of murder would be dealt with ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said that if the person guilty of the offence 
‘ame under the Summary Court Martial 


how a 


at present, in the future he would come 
under the General Field Court Martial. 
If the person came under some other 
authority he would be left to that 
authority. 

Mr. HANBURY said, these powers 
were limited to forces serving beyond the 
seas in case of war. Now it was pro- 
posed to introduce the powers to forces 
serving in these Islands. He would 
suggest the insertion of the words, 
“Serving beyond the seas.” 

Sir A. HAYTER said, the clause 
vould apply in case of war in this 
country. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he did 
not see anything about active service 
mentioned. 

Sm A. HAYTER: 
section 1—— 

Mr. HANBURY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman clearly had not seen the point 
he (Mr. Hanbury) had raised. If the 
effect he had pointed out had been 
foreseen by the right hon, Gentleman, he 
would have told the Committe so, but he 
had never alluded to the circumstances. 


Yes, in Sub- 
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To meet the difficulty, he (Mr. Hanbury) 
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would move to insert after the words 
“ active service ” the words “ beyond the 
seas.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 36 
after the word “ service,” 
words “* beyond — the 


Hanbury.) 


, 
to insert the 
seas.”” — (Mr. 


Question proposed, “ That those:words 
he there inserted.” 


ComMANDER BETHELL said, the new 
clause would bring about a great change, 
and the Secretary of State ought to give 
the hon. Member for Preston some reply. 
He must express his surprise at the right 
hon. Gentleman sitting quietly there, 
[ Cries of * Order!” ] He did not know 
why hon. Gentlemen called out “ Order!” 
Was it possible that hon. Members 
desired to see the powers in this clause 
brought into play in this island without 
discussion. 


Mr. HANBURY: I 
entitled to a reply somebody, 
[ Cries of * Divide !"] 1 see the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer sitting opposite. 
[ Cries of “ Divide!” and counter cries 
of * Progress !"] As the Secretary of 
State for War is not able to answer a most 
pertinent question addressed to him, I 
would put it to the present Leader of 
the House, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 


think we are 
from 


Dr. Tanner rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, * That the Question be 
now put;” but the Chairman withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 


Debate resumed. 
Mr. HANBURY said, the statement 


of the Secretary for War did not cover 
the point he had [Cries of 
“ Divide !"] The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed unable to answer it, therefore he 
would address the query to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. It was a most 
important matter, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was possessed of vast 
knowledge. 

Sir A. HAYTER said, that if the 
hon. Member would look at Clause 55 he 


would see that limited the term “ Court 
Martial.” 


raised. 
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Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8S.) 
said he thought that this was a perfectly 
reasonable Amendment, and it was a pity 
it could not be discussed without the 
closure being applied and without inter- 
ruptions of a disorderly character. He 
did not think the hon. Baronet who had 
just intervened on behalf of the Govern- 
ment understood the Bill. Most Mem- 
bers of the Committee were aware of the 
purport of the information he had just 
given, but that did not touch the point 
raised by his hon. Friend. It was now 
proposed to introduce an entirely new 
state of affairs, and they wished to know 
the grounds upon which that was being 
done. Probably the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for War had now re- 
freshed his mind on the subject and was 
prepared to vouchsafe the iuformation 


they asked for. 
Mr. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 


Harbour) remarked, that the confusion, 
if any existed, had been introduced by 
the hon. Member for Preston, for he had 
taken it for granted that this tribunal 
only applied to cases beyond the sea. 
He had quoted to the House no authority 
for that statement. 
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Question put, “ That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 40; 
Noes 216.—( Division List, No. 47.) 

Clause 9 agreed to. 

Clause 10. 

Mr. HANBURY asked for an ex- 


planation of the clause. 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
This clause is a mere re-casting of the 
Amendments which have been made 
from time to time by the House in the 
Army Act of 1881. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, it was 
not clear to what the clause referred, and 
he pressed the Secretary of State for War 
for a further explanation. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have just given the information to the 
hon. Member for Preston, and if the hon. 
Member will apply to his friend he will 
get it. 

Mr. HANBURY said, the clause was 
misleading, and it was difficult to under- 


stand to what it applied. 
VOL, X. [rourtH sERIEs. ] 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: My right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
War has given an assurance to the 
House that this clause is the mere con- 
solidation of the Amendments to the 
existing laws. It is a waste of time to 
discuss the matter further, and I beg to 
move that the clause be now put. 

Moved, “That the Question ‘ That 
Clause 10 stand part of the Bill’ be now 
put."— (The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer.) 

Question, “ That the Question * That 
Clause 10 stand part of the Bill’ be now 
put,” put, and agreed to. 


Question, “ That Clause 10 stand part 
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of the Bill,” put accordingly, and 
agreed to. 
Schedule. 
Mr. HANBURY said, that the 


Secretary for War did not know very 
much about the Schedule, because he had 
stated at the beginning of this somewhat 
protracted Debate that the Schedule had 
not been altered for years. It was only 
when the right hon. Gentleman had been 
corrected by the late Secretary for War 
that he had found out his mistake, and 
that a change had been made in the 
Schedule last year. He did not think 
the changes made last year went entirely 
in the right direction, aud anybody look- 
ing at the prices allowed would see that 
they were ridiculous. For instance, for 
lodging and attendance 4d. only was 
allowed. Then he thought the soldiers 
could not get a good breakfast for 1}d., 
the sum allowed. He thought the 
soldiers should be allowed 3d. for break- 
fast, and he moved the insertion in the 
Schedule of 3d. instead of 14d. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I wish to 
ask you, Mr. Chairman, whether an 
addition could be made in this way to 
the charges in the Schedule ? I do not 
think it can. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I 
80. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Of course, we take 
it that we cannot move to inerease the 
charge, but there is no doubt that we 
can move to strike it out. 


2U 


think that is 
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Mr. Conybeare rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, “ That the Ques- 
tion ‘That this be the Schedule of the 
Bill’ be now put.” 

Question put, “That the Question 
‘That this be the Schedule of the Bill’ 


be now put.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 199; 
Noes 45.—(Division List, No. 48.) 

Question, “ That this be the Schedule 
of the Bill,” put accordingly, and agreed 
to. 

Preamble agreed to. 

Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 


be read the third time upon Monday 
next. 


PLACES OF WORSHIP ENFRANCHISE- 
MENT BILL—(No. 277.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended (by the Standing 
Committee), considered. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guild- 
ford) said this measure had been befere 
the Standing Committee. 


Dr. TANNER: I object. 


Mr. BRODRICK said the Committee 
had ordered the Bill to be reported, and 
he merely desired to put it off to the 
14th April. 

Dr. TANNER : I merely desired, Sir, 
to have it put off to the shortest possible 
period. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) 
wished to protest against the action of 
the Front Opposition Bench in endeavour- 
ing to put off a Bill for nearly two 
months which the hon. Member (Mr. 
Brodrick) objected to against the wishes 
of those who supported the Bill, and 
without the authority of those who had 
charge of it. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) 
pointed out that the hon. Gentleman men- 
tioned the 14th, and not two months. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
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SHERIFF CLERKS DEPUTE (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Philipps, Bill to improve 
the position of Sheriff Clerks Depute in Scot- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Philipps, 
Sir James Carmichael, Mr. Haldane, Mr. Harry 
Smith, and Mr, M‘Ewan. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 278. } 


BUILDING ACT (COMPULSORY 
POWERS REPEAL) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Francis Powell, Bill to 
repeal provisions of the Church Building Acts 
relating to the compulsory purchase of sites for 
Churches and Burial Grounds, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Francis Powell, Mr. Talbo , 
and Mr. Addison. 

Bill presented, and read first time. | Bill 279.] 


CHURCH 


NORTH SEA FISHERIES BILL. 
(No. 249.) 
Read a second time, an] committed for 
Monday next. 


BILLS OF SALE BILL [ Lords, | 
Read the first time; to be read a 


second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 280.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDs, 

That they have come to the following 
Resolution, namely— 

* That it is desirable that the Trustee (Con- 
solidation) Bill and the Administration of 
Estates (Consolidation) Bill be referred to the 
Joint Committee of both Houses of Parliament 
on Statute Law Revision Bills.” 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL. 
So much of The Lords Message as 
relates to the Joint Committee on Statute 
Law Revision Bills read, and considered. 


Resolved, That this House doth coneur 
with The Lords in the said Resolution.— 
(Mr. Marjoribanks.) 


Message to The Lords to acquaint 
them therewith. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Five o’clock in the morning 
till Monday next. 





till Monday next. 
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Evidence in 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 27th March 1893. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


CIRCULATING PRINTS OF EVIDENCE, 
Tue Eakt or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that he had not received a copy of evi- 
dence taken before the Evicted Tenants 
Commission, and he had been informed 
that it was not usual, or in accordance 
with the practice of the House, to cir- 
culate copies of evidence as well as of 
Reports to Peers. In this ease it hap- 
pened that the evidence was very material, 
and he proposed, if he were in order in 
doing so, to move that it be circulated. 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL axp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
Kimpbertey): My Lords, I quite agree 
with the noble Lord that every facility 
possible ought to be given for seeing this 
evidence. I have no doubt he is aware 
that by the Order of the House as it now 
stands the Report of a Commission is cir- 
culated, and a copy of the evidence is 
delivered to any Peer who may asked for it. 
I have asked the Clerk at the Table what 
the condition of the printing is, and he 


informs me that there are 200 copies | 


available at the present time. I should 
be inclined to think those 200 copies 
would be quite as many as ave likely 
to be applied fer, even in a matter of this 
kind. I hope my noble Friend will be 
satistied with that, otherwise I imagine if 
the type is not broken up we should have 
to direct that a large number more should 
be printed, but as there are 200 copies, I 
cannot believe that a larger number will be 
required, or that 500 Peers would desire 
to avail themselves of the opportunity of 
this evidence. 

Tue Earn or CAMPERDOWN 
said, he he did not wish to ask for any- 
thing unreasonable, but, at the same time, 
many neble Lords might wish to see the 
evidence, and yet might not have the 
opportunity of applying for copies. 

THe Eare KIMBERLEY : 
Anyone can apply. 
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THe Eart oer CAMPERDOWN 
said, they might not be at present resident 
in London. A considerable time had 
elapsed since the Report was laid on the 
Table, and when he made inquiries about 
it in the House he was informed that the 
Report and evidence would be circulated 
subsequently. A day or two ago he was 
reminded that a rule of the House un- 
doubtedly existed that it was not custo- 
mary to lay the evidence on the Table. 
He only desired to call attention to the 
fact that there were not sufficient copies 
for each Peer. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: 
The rule is that any Peer who is desirous 
of having the evidence which has been 
taken before a Commission can, upon 
applying, obtain it, and I have ascertained 
that there will be a sufficient number, 
as I hope, of copies for all who apply 
for them. 

EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL 
[H.L.].—(No. 18.) 
THIRD READING, 

Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 

Bill read 3°. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 


Lords, I have to propose some Amend- 


| ments, of which notice has been given ; 


they are purely verbal Amendments, and 
are really as to matters of detail. They 
are for this purpose: both in England 
and Scotland husbands and wives of 
persons charged are now compellable to 
give evidence. Under the present Bill 
they can only give evidence with the 
consent of the person charged. The 
intention is to keep it in accordance with 
the previous law. 


Moved, in Clause 1, page 1, line 11, 





after (* not”) to insert (“save as in this 
Act mentioned”); line 13, leave out 
from (* charged”) to the end of line 16; 
at end of Clause 1, insert the following 
clause :— 

(1.) © The wife or husband of a person charged 
with an offence under any enactment mentioned 
in the First Schedule to this Act may be called 
as a witness without the consent of the person 
charged ; (2.) Nothing in this Act shall effect a 
case where the wife or husband 0° a person 
charged with an offence may at common law be 
called as a witness without the consent of the 





person charged.” 


2X 
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FIRST SCHEDULE. 


ENACTMENTS REFERRED TO. 








Session and Chapter. 


Short Title. 





Enactments referred to. 





5 Geo. 4. c. 83. 


8 & 9 Vict. c: 83. 





24 & 25 Vict. c. 100. 


| 





The Vagrancy Act, 1824. 


Poor Law (Scotland) Act, 
845. 


| The Offences against the Per- 
son Act, 


48 & 49 Vict. c. 69. The Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1885. { 


The enactment punishing a man 
for neglecting to maintain or 
deserting his wife. 


Section eighty. 


Sections forty-eight to fifty-five. 
1861. 











The whole Act. 





Second Schedule, page 4, line 9, insert : 
52 & 53 Vict. c. 44. | The Prevention of Cruelty | Section seven, down to “com- 


to, and Protection of, Chil- | 


|  pellable and.” 


| dren Act, 1889, \ 


Amendments agreed to. 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


METROPOLITAN COMMONS PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (BANSTEAD) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; 


to be printed ; and referred to the Ex-, 


aminers. (No. 51.) 

TRUSTEE CONSOLIDATION BILL [4.1.) 
(No. 10.) 
ADMINISTRATION OF ESTATES (CON- 
SOLIDATION) BILL [H.L.]—(No. 11.) 

Message from the Commons that they 
concur in the Resolution of this House 
communicated to them on Friday last 
proposing that the said Bills be referred 
to the Joint Committee of both Houses 
of Parliament on Statute Law Revision 
Bills as desired by this House. 

Bills referred to the Joint Committee on 
Statute Law Revision Bills of the present 
Session. 


APPEALS (FORMA PAUPERIS) BILL 
[H.L. }—(CNo. 44.) 

House in Committee (according to 

order): Bill reported without amend- 

ment ; Standing Committee negatived ; 

and Bill to be read 3° To-morrow. 


POST OFFICE (ACQUISITION OF SITES) 
BILL.—(No. 36.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order) : Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Tne Eart o: KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I beg leave to move that the 
Honse adjourn for Public Business to 
Two o'clock to-morrow. There will be 
a Commission, and one or two Bills that 
are now going through the other House 
will be taken. ‘There wil! be no other 
business. 

Moved, “ That the House adjourn for 
Public Business to Two o'clock To- 


morrow.” —( The Earl of Kimberley.) 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before Five o'clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 27th March 1893. 





QUESTIONS. 


THE L'HERAULT ESTATE. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
if the Government have satisfied them- 
selves that equity was done to the 
L’Herault family by the decision whereby 
a sum of over £5,000 passed on intestacy 
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to the Crown; and if the matter can be 
reconsidered on behalf of the legatees of 
Madame L’Herault ? 

*Tur SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oidham) : 
Madame de L’Herault was granted the 
real estate of her deceased husband and 
one-half of the personal estate to which 
she was entitled. Advertisements were 
published for next of kin, and several 
inquiries have been held before successive 
Attorneys General, at which claims were 
put forward by persons claiming to be 
such, but none have hitherto been proved, 
and in the meantime the remaining 
moiety of the personal estate is retained 
on behalf of the Crown. The interest 
on thissum was, however, paid to Madame 
de L’Herault till her death. Several 


Outrage on Catholics 


applications have been since received on | 


behalf of her legatees, but Mr. Justice 
Madden advised that the claims of Mrs. 
de L’Herault were fully considered and 
liberally dealt with. The same view has 
been taken by his successors, and I am 
therefore unable to recommend « recon- 
sideration of the case. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is it not a fact 
that Madame L’Herault’s property was 
brought into the settlement, was seized 
by the Crown and confiseated on the 
intestacy of her husband, that a charge 
was made upon her for its regrant, that 
she made a will while living, and was 
she not entitled to leave it to whom she 
pleased ? Will the right hon, Gentle- 
man consider this case? I understand 
the Attorney General was Madame 
L’Herault’s counsel, but cannot 
Solicitor General be instructed to inquire 
into the matter. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I will consider 


whether this can be done. 


THE RECTOR OF KILLORGLIN. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) : I 
heg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if*his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the case of a man 
named Russell, who recently laid claim to 
a field in the occupation of Mr. Eager, 
the rector of Killorglin, and in the 
possession of the Irish Church Body, and 
who was fined for trespass committed 
thereon; whether he is aware that 
notices have been since posted on the 
doors and gate of Mr. Eager’s residence, 
threatening him with death if he does 
not give up the field, and that his work- 
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men were threatened and obliged to leave 
the field ; what steps have been taken to 
afford Mr. Eager protection ; and whether 
any persons have been made amenable in 
respect of the threatening notices ? 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, 
W.): Before the right hon. Gentleman 
answers that question may I ask if it is 
a fact that the Rev. Mr. Eager has pub- 
lished in the local papers a_ letter 
in which he bears testimony to the 
kindly relations existing between him 
and the Catholic people of Killorglin, 
whom he exonerates from the charge 
of annoying him, and in which he states 
that the parish priest denounced that 
annoyance in the most emphatic manner, 
declaring that if there were a continua- 
tion of it he would be the first person to 
help in bringing the offenders to justice. 
Is it not also true he thanks the priest 
for his action, and repudiates the opinion 
that he requires police protection. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Has anybody 
been made amenable ? ° 

*Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne) : I answered the question on 
the Paper on Friday. I have seen the 
letter referred to by the hon. Baronet, 
and it entirely bears out the statement 
made by my hon. Friend. It has 
been deemed necessary to grant Mr. 
Eager personal police protection. Since 
the publication of the letter there has, I 
am told, been no recurrence of the 
conduct complained of. No one has been 
made amenable, and it looks as if the 
matter was at an end, 


at Stlerbridge. 


not 


OUTRAGE ON CATHOLICS 


BRIDGE. 
Mr. MACARTNEY: I beg to ask 


the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether it has been 
brought to his notice that three Roman 
Catholics in the employment of Mr, 
MacGeorge, of Silverbridge, County 
Armagh, were attacked by a number of 
men on Saturday night, 18th March, and 
that two of them were knocked down, 
kicked, and severely injured; and whe- 
ther any persons 
amenable ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that the occurrence did take place. The 
assaults were committed by two men 
who were drunk, and one of those 
assaulted was also the worse for drink. 


2X2 


AT SILVER. 


have been made 














The persons assaulted are not able to 
give a description of their assailant, and 
no one has yet been arrested. 


TELEGRAPH EXTENSION IN ROSS-SHIRE. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther he is aware that telegrapb extension 
from Poolewe to Aultbea, Ross-shire, 
was promised some time ago by the Post 
Office authorities ; can he state the cause 
of the delay in putting the work in hand ; 
and whether he will in this matter con- 
sider the interests of the large fishing 
population of the district ? 

Tne POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.): J 
am not aware that an extension of the 
telegraphs to Aultbea has ever been pro- 
mised by the Post Office. As the result 
of careful inquiry it appears that the 
annual expense would far exceed the 
revenue; and the Post Office, therefore, 
has no power to make the extension 
unless a guarantee be forthcoming. The 
terms of the guarantee have been stated 
to several applicants ; and if the hon. 
Member would like to obtain them, 
perhaps he will be good enough to apply 
to the Department. 

*Mr. WEIR: Is it not a fact that the 
landlord objects to the telegraph wires 
passing over his land, on the grounds 
that they would be injurious to the game 
on his estate ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY : I am not aware 
of that. 

PERJURY IN THE BIRMINGHAM 
COUNTY COURT. 

Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been called to a statement made by 
Judge Chalmers, that the perjury com- 
mitted by witnesses in the Birmingham 
County Court exceeds anything he ever 
experienced in India ; and whether he can 
take steps to deal with the matter, either 
by recommending the institution of crimi- 
nal proceedings or by any other methods ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
mur HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): I have commu- 
nicated with the learned Judge, and he 

confirms the statement referred to in the 
first paragraph of my hon. Friend’s 
question. The present machinery for the 
conviction and punishment of perjury is 
cumbrous and expensive, and I am con- 


Mr. J. Morley 
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sidering whether it may not be prac- 
ticable to devise some simpler, and there- 
fore more effective, check against what 
appears to be a growing evil. 

Mr. PHILIPPS: Does Judge Chal- 
mers give any reason for the enormous 
amount of perjury in Birmingham ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : No, Sir; he does 


not. 


CROFT LEASES IN THE HIGHLANDS, 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 


tary for Scotland whether he is aware 
that there are a very large number of 
erofters in the Highlands who suffer 
great hardship through holding their 
crofts under lease ; and whether the 
Government see their way to introduce 
a measure this Session which will bring 
leaseholders under the provisions of 
*“ The Crofter Act, 1886” ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : Yes, Sir; I am aware that 
there are Highland leaseholders who 
ought to be in as good a position as the 
Irish leaseholders. There is a Bill be- 
fore the House to place them in that 
position, which the Government will 
support if it comes on. 


PORTNAGURAN’'S NEED. 

Mr. WEIR : I beg to ask the Seere- 
tary for Scotland whether, in view of 
the fact that Portnaguran, in the Point 
District of the Island of Lewis, was 
specially recommended by a recent Com- 
mission as standing greatly in need of a 
boat slip, pier or harbour, and that up 
to the present time nothing has been 
done, steps will be taken to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion without delay ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: It is true 
that the Western Highlands and Islands 
Commission recommended the construe- 
tion of a harbour at Portnaguran, to cost 
£30,000. But no grant of such a large 
amount has been made by the Treasury, 
nor, considering the large sums being 
spent elsewhere in the Lewis, am I pre- 
pared to recommend this one. 


THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD 
ACCOUNTS. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.) : I beg 
(1) to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with reference to 
the Report of the Congested Districts 
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Board for Ireland, why the accounts are 
not balanced or audited; (2) whether 
the 17 stallions and the 68 bulls which 
appear to have been bought at a cost of 
£7,500 are alive and still in the possession 
or control of the Board; (3) whether 
the words on page 42 of the Report, that 
the bulls are not located with actual 
farmers, mean that they are located with 
landlords ; if not, what they do mean ; 
(4) whether, seeing £1,556 was paid for 
euring codling and haddies, part of 
£8,000 spent on fishing experiments in 
Galway Bay, what moneys were received 
for these codling and haddies after they 
were cured, and if such receipts are fully 
represented by the sum of 12s, which 
appears in the accounts ; (5) and whether, 
seeing he is a member of the Board, and 
that the revenue of the Board is obtained 
exclusively from an Irish source, he is 
willing to take steps to restrict further 
outlay of the nature described until the 
Board is placed under a properly qualified 
Irish authority ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : I think this is a 
question which might well have been 
addressed to the Department and answered 
by letter, still I am pleased to give my 
hon. Friend the information he wishes. 
Iam informed that (1) the accounts are 
audited by the Comptroller and Auditor 
General, who will report in due course ; 
(2) 15 of the stallions are alive and in 
the possession of the Congested Districts 
Board, the remaining two stallions were 
only hired by the Board for the season, 
and have been returned to their owners. 
Of the 68 bulls, 63 are in the possession 
of the persons to whom they were sold, 
though they are still under the control of 
the Board, and the remaining five are in 
the possession of the Board. The sum of 
£7,500 does not represent the actual cost 
of the animals ; it includes also the expen- 
diture of feeding, stabling, employment 
of grooms and other incidental charges ; 
(3) the words referred to at page 42 of 
the Report relate only to those bulls 
which were located in Kerry for the 
improvement of the Kerry breed of cattle. 
They were placed, I understand, with 
persons considered suitable in the par- 
ticular localities in which it was thought 
desirable that bulls should be placed for 
the benefit of small occupiers ; (4) the 
sum of £1,556 for fish-curing was ex- 
pended for the greater part in building 
curing stations, and in the payment of 
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wages of Norwegian, Scotch, and English 
fish-curers. Up to the 3lst December, 
1892, a sum of about £60 was received 
for the sale of dried fish. The sum of 
12s. which appears in the accounts was 
a refund of discount in connection with 
the purchase of some fishing gear. 

Mr. LOUGH: I should like to ask 
the Chief Secretary why the accounts 
are not published with the annual 
balance sheet ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I do not know why, 
but I am aware that the energetic Secre- 
tary to the Board has done his best to 
get them out. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, W.) : Is it not 
about time the first Report was issued ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I think it is 


already out. 


CORK TELEGRAPH STAFF. 

Mra. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) : I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether the vacancies created 
by the revision of the Cork telegraph 
staff, whereby the staff was augmented, 
received Treasury Authority on the 20th 
July, 1891, have been filled with one 
exception, to which attention has been 
repeatedly called ; whether he will order 
that the vacancy, as intended, will be 
filled without delay, and direct that the 
promotion of the officer selected shall be 
ante-dated to the 20th July, 1891 ; and 
whether it is proposed to transfer an 
officer from another post office to fill 
the vacancy referred to, while there are 
upwards of a dozen officers of long 
service in Cork qualified for the position ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: With one ex- 
ception, the appointments created by the. 
Treasury Authority of the 20th of July, 
1891, have been filled. For the appoint- 
ment that remains unfilled the District 
Surveyor was unable to submit the name 
of an officer on the Cork statf whom he 
could recommend as thoroughly qualified. 
A name has now been submitted and the 
remaining vacancy will be filled ; but the 
promotion cannot of course take effect 
from a date prior to the period which the 
certificate of qualification covers. How 
far back this certificate extends is a 
question into which I am now inquiring. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: Do I under- 
stand it is impossible to fill up this 
vacancy with an officer already in the 


Cork office ? 
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Mr. A. MORLEY: I understand 


that a recommendation has now been 
made. Till now the Surveyor has not 
felt able to recommend anyone, because 
he held there was no fitting person in 
the office. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Is it a Cork 
official now recommended ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I think it is; I 
will find out. 


LIMERICK POST OFFICE. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General, in view of the 
fact that a revision cf the clerical staffs 
(postal and telegraph) of the Limerick 
Post Office has not taken place since 
November, 1887, if one has been in con- 
templation for over two years ; and, if so, 
can the probable date of its application to 
that office be given ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : The hon. Member 
is mistaken in saying that the revisions 
referred to have been in contemplation 
over two years. The last general revision 
took place in 1888, and the supervising 
staff was revised in 1891. New proposals 
have recently been made to me which in- 
volve a considerable sum of public money. 
I am now investigating the subject, which 
will be dealt with in ordinary course. 


WORKHOUSE RE-VACCINATION, 

Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., 
Middleton) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
his attention has been called to any Order 
given by Guardians for the re-vaccination 
of all the inmates of a workhouse; 
whether it is made clear to the medical 
officers that this can only be done after 
consent asked and obtained ; and whether 
any such Order applies to old and young 
alike ? 

Tue SECRETARY To tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston) ; The attention 
of the Local Government Board has not 
been called to any Order given by 
Guardians for the re-vaccination of all 
the inmates of a workhouse, but there 
have, no doubt, been several instances 
where, in consequence of cases of small- 
pox occurring on the workhouse pre- 
mises, the Guardians have directed that, 
so far as the circumstances admitted, the 
inmates should be vaccinated or re-vacci- 
nated when this was deemed needful by 
the medical officer. In the case of an 
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adult inmate the vaccination should not 
be performed unless he is willing, nor in 
the ease of a child when the parent 
objects. The Board have no reason to 
doubt that this is understood by medical 
officers of workhouses. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) : I beg 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether he has considered the Report of 
the Director of the National Gallery for 
last year, and the strong opinion ex- 
pressed in it that the proposed additions 
to the National Gallery on land behind it 
should be commenced immediately ; and 
whether he is taking any steps to carry 
out his recommendation ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Bradford, 
Central): Lhaveseen the opinion expressed 
inthe Report of the Director of the National 
Gallery, and I quite admit that the time 
is approaching for a necessary extension 
of the Gallery. I am now negotiating 
with the War Office with a view to 
obtain for the purpose a portion of the 
barrack land at the rear, by exchanging 
for it a part of the site of Millbank 
Prison. 


STEAM TRAWLING ON THE FIRTH OF 
CLYDE, 

Mr. BIRKMYRE (Ayr, &c.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland whether, 
for the better protection of the coast 
fishermen against steam trawlers in the 
Firth of Clyde, the Government would 
substitute for the present sailing cutter 
an efficient steam vessel; and whether 
the station of that vessel could be trans- 
ferred from Rothesay to one of the 
lower ports in closer proximity to the 
fishing grounds in danger from illegal 
trawling operations ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I am glad to 
say that the Admiralty have just granted 
another steam vessel, the Cockchafer, 
for the protection of Scottish Fisheries, 
which will be at the disposai of the 
Fishery Board according to their judg- 
ment of the use to which the vessel 
should be placed. 


LOUGH CORRIB. 

CoLtonEL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if the Board of 
Works in Irciand have furnished any 
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plans showing how the people on the 
east bank of Lough Corrib could avail 
themselves of the Galway and Oughterard 
Railway ; and, if not, would he ask the 
Board of Works to prepare a Report 
showing what advautages would be 
obtained by the baronies of Clare and 
Moyeullen from the establishment of a 
bridge at Knock Ferry across Lough 
Corrib, and what would be the probable 
cost of such a bridge ? 

Sin J. T. HIBBERT: No, Sir; the 
Board of Works have made no plans for 
the purpose indicated. Further, as there 
are no public funds applicable to such a 
work, I am afraid I could not call upon 
the Board to prepare such a design. 

CotoneL NOLAN: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman ask the Board of Works 
to make a Report on this ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: They have 


no power to deal with the matter. 


Naval Serge 


THE M‘CARTNEY ESTATE. 
Mr. M‘*CARTAN (Down, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 


Lieutenant of Ireland, with reference to | 


the applications of the tenants on the 
M‘Cartney Estate near Belfast, whether 
any other applications that came before 
the late Mr. Commissioner M‘Carthy 
were transferred at the same time with 
these to Mr. Commissioner Lynch, and if 
there were any special reasons for trans- 
ferring the applications of the M‘Cartney 
tenants to Mr. Lynch’s Court ; whether 
such notice was given to the tenants of 
the intended visit of the court valuer, Mr. 
Adamson, as they received prior to the 
visit of Mr. Babington ; whether he is 
aware that Mr. Adamsoun’s valuation was 
not produced before the second day of 
motion to fix the amount of security in 
February last; and whether any court 
valuer or official has since been sent to 
inspect these holdings ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : I hope to be able 
to answer this question before we rise for 
the Easter Recess. 


THE REDEMPTION OF RENT (IRELAND) 
ACT. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Seeretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he will give a copy of, 
or state what are, the instructions fur- 
nished to the Sub-Commissioners acting 
as Inspectors under the Redemption of 
Rent (Ireland) Act ? 
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*Mr. J. MORLEY: I shall be happy 
to give the hon. Member a copy. 


COUNTY DONEGAL POLICE BARRACKS, 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
attention of the Government has been 
directed to the insanitary condition of the 
following police barracks in the County 
of Donegal: Barnescross Hut, Glengish, 
Kilear, Linsfort, Glen  Arranmore, 
Glencuigh, Dooghan, Fintown, and 
Cloghan; whether the police barracks at 
Cloghan have been condemned as unfit 
for habitation, and the men withdrawn 
therefrom ; and whether, having regard 
to the fact that in the other police 
barracks there have been many cases of 
rheumatism, colds, and fever, and frequent 
complaints of the unhealthy state of 
these buildings, steps will be taken to 
put the several police barracks referred 
to in a proper sanitary condition ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that the several barracks referred to in 
the first paragraph (with the exception 
of the barrack called “ Dooghan,” which 
cannot be identified). are all in a proper 
sanitary condition. The police were 
withdrawn from Cloghan Barrack in 
September last, because the landlord 
refused to put it into a habitable state of 
repair. I am informed it is not true that 
cases of sickness, as alleged, are frequent 
at the other barracks in the County 
Donegal. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will kindly allow me to 
give him the information on which my 
question is based. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Certainly. 


NAVAL SERGE CLOTHING, 

Mr. BARLOW: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether he is 
aware that dissatisfaction exists among 
the men belonging to the Royal Navy 
because it is alleged that the cloth and 
serges used for their clothing do not wear 
so well, and especially do vot retain 
their colour, as they formerly did ; and 
whether, in view of the fact that during 
the last few months the price of indigo 
has advanced very considerably, care is 
being taken that the interests of the men 
shall not be prejudiced by the substitu- 
tion of inferior dyes for colouring their 
clothes ? 
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Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, 
Dundee): The Admiralty have no 
reason to believe that any such dissatis- 
faction exists. Only cne complaint has 
been received since the new serge was 
introduced, which is being investigated 
by the Admiralty. No change has been 
made in the cloth issued. The tests 
applied render it impossible that inferior 
dyes to those contracted for can be 
used. 

Mr. HANBURY: Can the hon. 
Gentleman say whether these cloth 
serges are obtained through the Army 
Clothing Factory at Pimlico, or how ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I will 
ascertain, if my hon. Friend will put 
the question down. 


THE BANDON MAGISTRACY. 


Mr. MORROGH (Cork County, S.E.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if his 
attention has been called to the state- 
ment by Mr. County Surveyor Jackson, 
before the County Grand Jury at the 
present Cork Spring Assizes, that it was 
difficult to get Magistrates to sign sudden 
Bench orders, and on one occasion he had 
to bring three Bandon Magistrates 
through West Muskerry (and pay their 
expenses) to get these orders signed ; 
and, if so, will he communicate with the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county with a 
view to provide a remedy for this state 
of things? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I have only seen 
a& newspaper report of this statement 
alleged to have been made by the County 
Surveyor, but the matter shall have my 
attention. 


KINSALE HARBOUR. 
Mr. MORROGH : I beg to ask the 


Secretary to the Treasury if he has re- 
ceived a further resolution passed by the 
Kinsale Harbour Commissioners in re- 
ference to the receivership ; and, taking 
into consideration the present embar- 
rassed condition of the finances of the 
Board, will he allow the present acting 
receiver to perform the duties as set forth 
in the resolution, in order to enable them 
to practise all the economy possible ? 
*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I have seen 
the resolution referred to, but I cannot 
add anything to my answer of the 2Ist 
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February on the same subject. A re- 
ceiver has been appointed by the Court 
of Chancery, and it is not in the power of 
the Board of Works or the Treasury to 
substitute another for him. 


Mr. FLYNN: Cannot the Board of 
Works communicate with the Court of 
Chancery with the view of retaining the 
present manager ? 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The Harbour 
Commissioners might have appeared to 
urge their views before the Court, but 
this course was apparently pot taken. 


THE MAGAZINE RIFLE. 


CotoneL NOLAN : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War to what ex- 
tent the magazine rifle has been issued to 
the troops ; how many rifles have been 
distributed in India; what steps, if any, 
have been taken to give the soldiers 
magazine practice with the rifle; and 
whether the Government have adopted 
any system of miniature practice for the 
magazine, such as that used in the 
Martini rifle ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBe_t-BanNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): The magazine rifle has 
been issued to all the battalions of In- 
fantry at home and in the Colonies, ex- 
cept to eight battalions in Ireland and 
four abroad, the rifles of which are ready 
and will be issued as soon as suitable 
ranges can be provided. Twenty-three 
companies of Royal Engineers have also 
got the new rifle ; 70,000 have been sent 
to India; but the distribution there rests 
with the Local Authorities. Magazine 
practice forms part of the regular annual 
course of instruction for all troops armed 
with the Lee-Metford rifle, for which a 
system of miniature practice has been in- 
troduced. 

CotoneL NOLAN : Does the minia- 
ture system extend to practice with the 
magazine rifle ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is suitable to the new rifle. 

CotoxeL NOLAN: Is it not the 
Morris tube system ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I must ask the hon. and gallant Member 
for notice. 
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RIFLES FOR THE VOLUNTEERS. 

Coronet NOLAN : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether it is 
the intention of the Government to supply 
the Volunteers with a rifle of the same 
bore as the magazine rifle ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
For the present the Volunteers will 
retain the Martini-Henry rifle, of which 
a large number are available. 


SPARLING FISH. 

Sir MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether the Government pro- 
pose to introduce a Bill this Session to 
give effect to the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the Committee on the 
Solway White Fishing ? Inasking this, 
I may explain that I understand a cer- 
tain number of Amendments are being 
drafted in respect of the Bill now before 
the House. 

Sir G. TREVELY AN : The Govern- 
ment cannot introduce another Fishery 
Bil! until that now before the House is 
disposed of. If the hon. Member will 
introduce a Bill on the Sparling Fishery 
which will work in with the Deep Sea 
Fisheries Bili, under which the counties 
bordering on the Solway Firth will be 
included in the South West Fishery Com- 
mittee, and will help to return a member 
to the Fishery Board, the Government 
will give it favourable consideration. 


ALUMINIUM HORSE SHOES. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the attention of the War Office 
has been called to the fact that aluminium 
horse shoes have been tried by the 
Russiar Cavalry, with the most successful 
results ; is he aware that they preserve 
the feet of horses much better than iron 
ones, as the shoes never break, that they 
can be used over and over again, and are 
only one-third the weight of iron shoes ; 
and whether the War Office will see 
their way to giving them a trial ? 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
My attention has been drawn to these 
horse shoes, which have been well 
tested inthe German and Russian Armies. 
The aluminium shoes have several 
advantages, but it is doubtful whether 
they preserve the horses’ feet better than 
iron shoes, and their cost is at present 
prohibitive. 
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THE PRICE OF FISH. 

Mr. FLYNN : I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
whether his attention has been called to 
statements in The Daily News and Daily 
Telegraph regarding the great difference 
between the prices of fish paid to fisher- 
men at Grimsby, Yarmouth, Galway, and 
other fishing ports, and those charged in 
Billingsgate Market; and whether, in 
view of the great importance of a cheap 
and constant supply of fish to the popula- 
tion of London, he will communicate with 
the London County Councii as to the 
establishment of fish markets in various 
parts of the Metropolis ? 


*Turt PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): My 
attention had not been directed to the 
statements referred to prior to notice 
being given of the question. The London 
County Council have no powers for the 
establishment of fish markets in the 
Metropolis, and I cannot undertake to 
communicate with them as suggested. 
The County Council were empowered by 
their General Powers Aci, 1891, to make 
inquiries as to markets; and I observe 
that a Bill has been introduced this 
Session to enable them to establish 


markets in the County of London. The 
Bill now awaits Second Reading. 
Mr. FLYNN: Is the right hon. 


Gentleman aware that during the last 
few days six tons of fish have been 
destroyed to keep up the price ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No, Sir. 


BELFAST POSTAL DISTRICT. 

Mr. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) : I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether he 
is aware that letters which arrive at the 
Chief Post Office, Belfast, via Dublin 
and Larne, shortly after 9 a.m., are not 
delivered in some parts of the Knock 
District within the Parliamentary borough 
until 4 p.m., too late for reply by that 
day’s post; and whether he will take 
steps to have this delay done away with ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: The hon. Mem- 
ber’s statement is correct; but I have 
just sanctioned an arrangement under 
which the letters referred to will be seut 
out for delivery at 11 a.m. 
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GLASGOW SHIPPING OFFICE, 
Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 


Partick): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade if he is aware that 
Glasgow has only one shipping office, 
while Liverpool has three and Glasgow 
has two; whether he is aware that the 
Glasgow Shipping Office is fully a mile 
from the two largest docks, and fully two 
miles from the quarters where seamen 
most live ; and whether he will undertake 
to establish a second shipping office in 
the neighbourhood of the Queen’s Dock 
for the benefit of men living in Partick, 
Govan, or Plantation, and shipping from 
the Queen’s and Cessnock Dock ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tne BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ra, Sheffield, 
Brightside): Under the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1854, the duty of 
establishing Mercantile Marine Offices 
devolves upon the Local Marine Board 
of the port, if there be one, which is the 
case at Glasgow. No representations 
have been made to the Board of Trade 
showing the need of a second Mercantile 
Marine Office at Glasgow. 


SPECIAL GRANTS TO ROSS AND 
INVERNESS. 

Mr. PARKER SMITII: I beg to 
ask the Secretary for Scotland from what 
source the moneys recently promised by 
him to the Counties of Ross and Inverness 
for roads and footpaths are derived ; and 
whether they come from sums already 
voted by Parliament, or whether they 
are included in the present Estimates ; 
and, if so, under what Vote ? 

SinG.TREVELY AN : The Treasury 
made a special grant of £10,000 in aid 
of roads in the Highlands and Islands. 
Of this sum £4,500 is being spent this 
year, and is being met by savings in other 
Estimates. The balance will be met from 
the Vote of the Highlands and Islands 
Grant in Aid of Public Works and Com- 
munications, 

Mr. PARKER SMITH : Is the grant 
of £10,000 an annual grant ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : It was re- 
fused by the late Government, but made 
by the present one. 


ATTACK ON A PROCESS SERVER IN 
COUNTY MAYO. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.) : I beg 

to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
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Lieutenant of Ireland whether he js 
aware that, as stated in The Freeman's 
Journal of 23rd March, 1893, a process 
server, attempting to serve nine writs 
from the Superior Courts in Dublin, 
was attacked by a mob, knocked down, 
and beaten and pelted with mud ; that 
eight of the writs were taken from him 
by force, and that he was told not to 
come there again if he valued his life ; 
whether the Vice Chancellor of Ireland, 
as Vacation Judge, has directed that 
sealed copies of the writs be issued out 
of the Record and Writ Office, and 
service effected by means of registered 
letters; and will the Government in- 
stitute steps to enforce the law in County 
Mayo ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I understand 
there is another side tothis story. I say 
that without impugning the facts men- 
tioned by the hon. Gentleman. I will 
make inquiry into the subject. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 

Mr. EDWARD STANHOPE (Lin- 
colnshire, Horncastle) : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade at what 
date the works at the Channel Tunnel 
were last visited by an Inspector from-his 
Department ; and if he will lay upon the 
Table the Report then made 7 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Major Marindin 
last inspected the works at the Channel 
Tunnel on the 12th April, 1890, when 
he reported that the works were in ex- 
actly the same state as upon the date of 
his previous visit in July, 1888. His 
Report of that visit was laid upon the 
Table on the 30th July, 1888, and 
printed. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Has there 
been no inspection since 1890 ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir. 


THE CHANNEL SQUADRON, 

Mr. MAINS (Donegal, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether the Channel Squadron will visit 
Lough Foyle and Lough Swilly this 
summer or autumn ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: This ques- 
tion has not been under consideration 
as yet. 


THE LOCAL LABOUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. EDWARD STANHOPE: I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade if he will lay upon the Table 
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list of the names and addresses of the newly- 
appointed local Labour Correspondents ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: As already stated, 
I propose to present to the House shortly 
after Easter a Memorandum as tothe 
organisation and work of the Labour 
Department, and in this Memorandum I 
will include the names and addresses 
referred to. 


KINSALE PIER. 
Mr. MORROGH: I beg to ask the 


Secretary to the Treasury if it is a fact 
that a Mr. Gray contracted with the 
Irish Board of Works to erect the pier at 
Kinsale for the sum of £13,879, and after 
performing portion of the work the Board 
of Works released him from his contract ; 
and whether Mr. Gray gave security for 
the due performance of his contract ; and, 
if so, why he was released from fulfilling 
his obligations in connection therewith ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Mr. Gray 
entered into the contract referred to in 
1883, but after performing a portion of 
the work he fell into financial embarrass- 
ments, and the Board of Works had no 
alternative but to take over the works, 
rescinding the contract and taking 
possession of plant belonging to Mr. Gray 
to the value of over £1,000. Mr. Gray 
did not give personal security for the 
fulfilment of the contract, but security 
was taken in the form of retention of a 
proportion of the payments due to him 
for work done. 


Mr. FLYNN: In consequence of Mr. 
Gray being unable to fulfil his contract 
did not a heavy expenditure fall on the 
Harbour Board ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT asked for notice 
of that. 


CANADIAN TRADE. 
Sin EDWARD HILL (Bristol, 8.) : 


I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he will 
lay upon the Table the text of the 
Agreement between Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment and France in respect to trade 
with Canada, either with or without cor- 
respondence as may be convenient ? 
*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : The text of the Agreement will 
be laid on the Table. 
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THE CALLERNISH DRUIDICAL STONES. 

*Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether his 
attention has been drawn to the dangerous 
condition of the road to the Druidical 
stones at Callernish, Island of Lewis ; 
and whether these stones and the 
approaches thereto are claimed by the 
Crown under the Ancient Mouuments 
Act; and, if so, whether steps will be 
taken to put the road ina proper state of 
repair ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: The stones 
of Callernish are an ancient monument 
under the care of the Commissioners of 
Works. The approach to them appears 
to be a public footpath leading to other 
places ; but I am advised that I should 
not be justified in relieving the Local 
Authorities of the cost of maintaining this 
footpath. 

*Mr. WEIR: Will the right hon. Gen- 
tleman remove the illegal notice-boards, by 
which the Crown claims the approaches 
to the stones, so that persons interested 
in ancient monuments may have the 
necessary repairs done to the road ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE was under- 
stood to reply in the negative. 


HER MAJESTY'S AMBASSADOR TO THE 
UNITED STATES. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to raise the 
Mission in Washington from the rank of 
a Legation to that of au Embassy ; and 
whether Her Majesty’s Government have 
been notified by the United States 
Government of their corresponding inten- 
tion to raise their Minister in this country 
to the position of an Ambassador ? 

Mr. LEGH (Laneashire, 8.W., New- 
ton) : Will the present First Secretary of 
the Legation be affected by the change ? 

*Sir E. GREY: On the 20th instant 
Sir Julian Pauncefote was appointed 
Ambassador to the United States, and at 
once notified the fact to the Secretary of 
State. Her Majesty's Government have 
been informed that it is the intention of the 
United States Government to accredit a 
Representative of similar rank to the 
Court of St. James's, in acceptance and 
reciprocation of Her Majesty's friendly 
action. With regard to the supple- 
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mental question, I can only say that pro- 
motion is made at the discretion of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and that discretion is in no way impaired 
by the new appointment. 


CAPTAIN TOWNSHEND AND HIS 
TENANTS. 

Mr. SMITH-BARRY (Hunts, S.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention was called to a _ meeting 
held on 25th September, 1892, at Brade, 
near Myrosswood, in the County of Cork, 
for the purpose of denouncing Captain 
Townshend, of Myrosswood, for evicting 
a tenant, at which meeting the Rev. J. 
Lyons, Administrator, said that he ex- 
pected the people of that locality had 
been sufficiently educated to know what 
their duty was on that occasion, and 
knowing it to act up to it; whether he 
is aware that, since the delivery of that 
speech, Captain Townshend and his family 
have been subjected to constant annoy- 
ance, and that the women belonging to 
the family of the evicted tenant were 
recently bound over to keep the peace 
for molesting Captain Townshend and his 
mother and sister while going to church ; 
whether he is also aware that letters and 
notices have been received by the black- 
smiths who work for Captain Townshend, 
and by a neighbouring shopkeeper who 
has supplied his servants with provisions, 
threatening them with death; and 
whether he is taking any steps to put a 
stop to this system of persecution ? 

Mr. FLYNN: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the gist of the 
speech was simply the expression of a 
hope that nobody would take the farm ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : My attention was 
drawn to the proceedings at the meeting 
mentioned in the first paragraph of the 
question. Several members of the 
evicted tenant’s family were convicted 
and fined on February 17 for trespass on 
the lands of the evicted farm, and on the 
17th instant two female members of the 
family were bound over to keep the peace 
as stated. The facts are correctly set 
forth in the third paragraph, though I am 
glad to say that the notices have not had 
the effect desired by their authors. Every 
possible effort is being used to put a stop 
to these practices, and protection of the 
most ample nature has been, and is, 
afforded to Captain Townshend and his 
servants, 


Sir E. Grey 
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THE INCURATION OF PLEURO- 
PNEUMONIA. 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture if he can say, for 
the information of owners and breeders of 
stock in the United Kingdom, what is the 
period of incubation in a case of pleuro- 
pneumonia before the disease can be 
detected with certainty in a living animal ; 
whether he is aware that there are various 
instances on record in which it is im- 
possible to detect the disease in the 
living animal, although it has been proved 
by examination after death that it must 
have been affected for a prolonged period 
of time ; and what is the longest period 
within the knowledge of the Board of 
Agriculture during which an animal has 
been so affected without detection of the 
disease ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (M:.H.Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): The period 
which occurs between the exposure to 
infection and the appearance of symptoms 
of pleuro-pneumonia is ordinarily about 
30 days, although it sometimes extends 
to 90. Instances are on record in which 
post-mortem examination has shown an 
animal to have been affected with disease 
of long standing, the existence of which 
was not previously suspected, but in 
these cases it is probable that the 
disease would have been detected if the 
animal had been examined by an expert 
prior to slaughter. In one exceptional 
case which came under the notice of the 
professional officers of my Department, 
an animal appeared to have been affected 
for about a year without being detected, 
but the ordinary period of development 
of the disease is that which I have 
stated. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
Is it intended by the Board to institute a 
series of scientific experiments, so that 
such questions as these may be decided ? 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) : I should like to ask whether 
in many cases in which disease has been 
found after death it was latent and not 
attributable to infection ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I should like 
to have notice of that. I have stated 
to th® House the best opinion I could 
get, that of the highest experts. I am 
not a veterinary surgeon myself. 
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Mr. FIELD: But will a series of 
scientific experiments be instituted, so as 
to secure for us the information which 
the right hon. Gentleman himself cannot 

ive ? 

Mr. GARDNER: I shall be happy 
to consider any suggestions by the hon. 
Member. 


THE ROYAL PATRIOTIC FUND. 

Mr. T. BAYLEY = (Derbyshire, 
Chesterfield) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether his attention 
has been called to the Report of the 
Auditor from the National Debt Office in 
auditing the Accounts of the Royal 
Patriotic Fund for the years 1891 and 
1892, in which he stated that the 
requisite administrative authority for the 
payment made for office salaries, &c. not 
having yet been obtained, he was again 
unable to certify the accuracy of the 
disbursements made under that head, but 
learned from the minutes of the Executive 
and Finance Committee that the matter 
is under investigation, and suggests that 
this should be brought into accordance 
with the requirements of the Supplemen- 
tary Commission of the 26th March 
1868, with as little delay as possible, as 
this is now the third year in which he 
has had to take exception to these pay- 
ments; and what steps, if any, have the 
Royal Commission of the Patriotic Fund 
taken to carry out the Auditor's Report 
of 1892 7 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : This question 
should in strictness have been addressed 
to the Secretary of State for War, but I 
am ina position to state that a scheme 
has been sanctioned for the office estab- 
lishment referred to, and the necessary 
Royal Warrants have been issued and 
reached the Office of the Commission of 
the Patriotic Fund on the 18th instant. 

Mr. T. BAYLEY: But has the Re- 
port of the Auditor been carried out, and, 
if not, what steps are to be taken ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The warrant fixing the establishment for 
the office for the Royal Patriotic Fund has 
been signed, and that carries out the 
Report. 


THE CASE OF THE REV. J. LEWIS. 

Sir T., LEA (Londonderry, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if his attention has 
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been called to the attack on the house 
of the Rev. J. Lewis, Congre- 
gational minister at Castlefin, County 
Donegal, on Saturday night last, when 
stones were thrown through the lobby 
and kitchen windows, nearly hitting the 
servant and children on their heads ; if 
he is aware that the Rev. J. Lewis 
asserts that the only cause for such 
treatment is the fact that he spoke a few 
mild words against Home Rule the pre- 
vious evening at a Unionist meeting ; 
and if now the house of the reverend 
gentleman is under police protection ? 


Mr. MAC NEILL: Is the right hon. 
Gentlemanaware that this clergyman has 
for 10 years been in his present sphere of 
duty without the slightest molestation 
although his opinions are well-known ; 
and is he also aware that in recent times 
a serious difference of opinion has arisen 
between him and his parishioners, with 
the result that his services have now to 
be conducted with a force of police at 
the doors ? 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) : 
Does the hon. Member think it such a 
great affair for a man to be allowed to 
live 10 years without molestation in 
Treland ? 


*Mr. J. MORLEY: From a Report 
received from the Constabulary authori- 
ties it appears that stones were thrown 
at two windows of houses. ‘The regret- 
table circumstance referred to in the 
hon. Member's question did take place. 
The police will take all necessary steps 
to prevent its recurrence. I am not 
aware whether the only provocation 
given by the Rev. Mr. Lewis was his 
speaking against Home Rule at a 
Unionist meeting. I cannot say whether 
the circumstances mentioned in the 
supplemental question are correct. 

Sir T. LEA: Has the right ho». 
Gentleman seen the statement of the rev. 
gentleman, that he believes the only 
provocation he gave was speaking at a 
Unionist meeting ? 

Mr. SEXTON: Looking at the 
notorious circumstances there has been a 
feud among the Congregational body so 
violent that the police had to be called 
in, is there any ground for suspecting that 
the stone-throwing was done by the 
Nationalists ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot say. 
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THE REGISTRATION OF ELECTORS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

Mr. WHITMORE: I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether he can now give an 
approximate estimate of the number of 
new electors who will be placed on the 
register under the provisions of the Regis- 
tration of Electors Amendment Bill ; and, 
if not, whether he will cause such 
inquiries to be made as will enable him 
to give this information to the House ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER : The answer 


is precisely the same as ] gave a week 


ago. 
THE EVICTED TENANTS COMMISSION. 


Mr. MAGUIRE (Clare, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he can 
state the reasons why the Evicted 
Tenants Commission refused to consider 
the case of Mr. Patrick Kelly, Coore, 
County Clare, an evicted tenant ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: While I am not 
directiy responsible for the acts of the 
Evicted Tenants Commission, to which 
the hon. Member refers, I may say I 
understand they decided that the cases 
of tenants not resident in Ireland did not 
come within the scope of the inquiry, 
and that in this particular case the 
tenant was resident in America, and 
they were, therefore, unable to deal with 
his case. 


THE RESERVES AND THE MILITIA. 
CotoxeEL WYNDHAM MURRAY 
(Bath): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether the Military 
Authorities have reason to believe that 
any men of the Army Reserve serve as 
Militia soldiers in regiments of Militia : 
and, if so, whether steps can be taken to 
prevent this practice ; and whether he 
can now state if any system has been yet 
decided upon for the coming drill season 
to give some military training to men of 
the Reserve, without unduly interfering 
with their employment in civil life ? 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Military Authorities have no reason 
to believe that the practice referred to 
by the hon, and gallant Member exists 
to any serious extent. Ou attestation 
for the Militia a man has to state whe- 
ther he has served in the Regular Army ; 
and a false answer, if subsequently dis- 
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covered, would involve severe punish- 
ment. It is proposed this year to train 
all Infantry reservists who passed to the 
Reserve after March 31, 1891, and who 
have not been already trained, in the 
use of the magazine rifle. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) ; 
Will the right hon. Gentleman consider 
the possibility of causing all soldiers in 
the Army Reserve and Militia to report 
themselves at some convenient place to 
themselves on a given day, so that any 
frauds of this kind may be discovered ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN ; 
I dare say it would be desirable to do 
that if possible, and the hon. Gentleman 
has had ample opportunity of ascertain- 
ing the possibility. 


CATTLE WEIGHING MACHINES, 
Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R,, 
Ripon): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture whether his 
attention has been called to the serious 


objections to the use in markets and 
fairs of dial weighing machines for 


weighing cattle, as they are generally 
graded in divisions only of 28 lbs., and 
are practically untrustworthy ; and 
whether he would be prepared to enforce, 
by legislation or otherwise, the usage 
by Market Authorities of machines 
graded in divisions of 1 lb, 7 

Mr. H. GARDNER: Yes, Sir: my 
attention has been directed to the objec- 
tions against the use of insufficiently 
graded machines for weighing cattle, and 
I think there is great force in the repre- 
sentations made to me on the subject. In 
view of the fact that the Market 
Authorities are required by law to pro- 
vide and maintain sufficient and suitable 
accommodation for weighing cattle, 
unless exempted by Order of the Board 
of Agriculture, my impression is that 
further legislation is not necessary ; and 
I shall be glad to receive and consider 
particulars of any case in which there is 
reason to believe that the accommodation 
provided is not of the character contem- 
plated by the statute. 


CLERKS OF THE PEACE AND THE 
HOME RULE BILL. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether any provision 
has been made in the Government of 
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Ireland Bill for Clerks of the Peace 
appointed prior to 1877 under the pro- 
visions of 1 George IV., c. 27 ; and, if 
so, in which clause of the said Bill ; and 
whether they will be scheduled as Civil 
Servants entitled to the full special 
pension now provided for them by 40 & 
41 Vict., c. 56, s. 24 7 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : This is a matter 
at the present moment receiving the 
attention of the Government. 


COUNCILS AND SMALL 
HOLDINGS, 
CommanvperR BETHELL (York, E.R., 


Holderness) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
a County Council purchasing land under 
“The Small Holdings Act, 1892,” for 
the purpose of letting it under Section 4, 
Sub-section 2, of that Act, may charge 
the rates with the repayment of the 
money borrowed; and whether, if 
thought desirable, County Stock might be 
created for that purpose ? 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The purchase 
of land by a County Council for the pur- 
pose of letting it under Section 4, Sub- 
section 2, of the Small Holdings <Act, 
1892, is a purpose for which money may 
be borrowed under Section 19 of that 
Act on the security of the County Fund 
and of any revenues of the Couneil, or 
on either such fund or revenues, or any 
part of the revenues. Loans for this 
purpose may be raised by Stock under 
Sections 69 (8) and 70 of the Local 
Government Act, 1888. 


COUNTY 


THE IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN 
JOINERY. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware that the 
Dublin Port and Docks Board under 
their Rules admit the importation of 
manufactured articles free, especially a 
great quantity of foreign joinery, whilst 
the raw material is subject to the payment 
of heavy dock dues ; and whether, in view 
of the discontent engendered amongst 
Irish workmen, who state they have pre- 
viously complained of this bounty system 
to importers, he can hold out hopes that 
some remedy will be found for the pre- 
sent state of things ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: In reply to the 
hon. Member's question, I am informed 
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by the Dublin Port and Docks Board 
that manufactured articles entering the 
Port of Dublin pay no duty as such, 
The ship conveys them as cargo and pays 
on her registered tonnage only. Practi- 
cally there are no dues on goods in 
Dublin except that in the case of wood, 
raw material, a charge of 5}d. is made on 
a ton weight of timber, which it is 
apparent would not materially affect 
home manufactures, 


THE TRANSIT OF LIVE STOCK. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether the 
Railway Companies have under considera- 
tion the precise definition of a reasonable 
time as applied to the carriage of live 
stock ; whether exceptional cases, such 
as the detention of animals for 30 or 24 
hours in railway trucks, comes within 
that term ; and whether compensation for 
undue delay and deterioration comes 
within the scope of the statement which 
is to be placed before the House at 
easter ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Board of 
Trade have no power to determine what 
is a “ reasonable time” as applied to the 
earriage of live stock, but if any case of 
undue detention is brought under my 
notice I will call upon the Railway Com- 
pany for an explanation, | 
THE GUARDS AND FOREIGN SERVICE, 

Sir A, ACLAND-HOOD (Somerset, 
Wellington) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether the proposal to 
station a Battalion of the Guards in 
Egypt isa temporary measure, or whether 
it is proposed that a Battalion of the 
Guards should be on foreign service per- 
manently ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have nothing to add to what I have 
already said on this question, 


THE BOYCOTTING OF MEEHAN, 

Sir E. HARLAND (Belfast, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with refer- 
ence to the boycotting of Meehan, if he 
can state the result of his promised 
inquiries as to why the Inspector did not 
report that case to the Judge ? 
*Mr. J. MORLEY: The County 
Inspector explains that the Judge only 
arrived at Carrick-on-Shannon half-an- 
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hour before the Commission of Assize 
opened, and that in the very limited 
interval at his disposal the Judge con- 
fined his observations entirely to the 
particulars in the Crime Returns handed 
to him by the County Inspector. The 
latter had with him a_ statement of 
Meehan’s case, and his omission to 
acquaint the Judge with the facts was, I 
am satisfied, quite unintentional, in view 
of the limited time available for the 
interview. I have already stated that 
the Authorities had nothing whatever to 
say in the matter. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask the 
Home Secretary whether it is the prac- 
tice of English Inspectors of Police to 
inform Judges of Assize about crimes 
which have not to come before them, and 
in regard to persons not named in the 
Calendar ? 


Mr. ASQUITH : I do not think it is, 


CANADIAN CATTLE. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture, in reference to the 
systematic examination that is to be made 
of the lungs of the cattle from Canada 
Janded in this country, whether the lungs 
of all animals that are landed at the 
different ports will be examined and by 
whom the examination will be made, by 
officials of the Board or otherwise ; what 
are the Regulations at present in force to 
prevent the introduction of animals from 
the United States into Canada, and 
whether those Regulations are thoroughly 
effective for the purpose ; what is the 
length of the frontier between the two 
countries across which cattle can be 
introduced from the United States into 
Canada ; and whether he is satisfied that 
no animals from the United States, by 
smuggling or otherwise, are introduced 
in defiance of the Regulations into 
Canada ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: The arrange- 
ments for the purposed examination of 
the lungs of cattle landed in this country 
from Canada are not yet completely 
formulated, but we shall provide for the 
inspection of the lungs of all the animals 
under proper supervision, and for the sub- 
mission to the veterinary officers of the 
Department of every case in which there 
is the least suspicion of disease. The 
Regulations at present in force in Canada 
prohibit the introduction of animals from 


Mr. J. Morley 
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the United States without special exami- 
nation and a quarantine detention of 90 
days, and they are only allowed to enter 
at certain fixed stations. The Canadian 
Government believe that those Regula- 
tions are thoroughly effective, and I see 
no reason to doubt that they afford 
reasonable security against the introduc- 
tion of disease. The length of the 
froutier between Canada and the United 
States is approximately about 4,000 
miles, I am assured that tothe best of the 
knowledge and belief of the Canadian 
Government no animals are introduced 
into Canada, by smuggling or otherwise, 
in defiance of the Regulations ; and inas- 
much as the prevention of the introduc- 
tion of disease into the Dominion, and the 
privilege of the free entry of cattle into 
this country, are involved, it is obviously 
to the interest of the Canadian Govern- 
ment to use every means in their power 
to prevent any breach of the law. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman satisfied that the Regulations 
are not violated in any case ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I am satisfied 
there is every reasonable security taken. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : Before taking further steps, will 
the right hon. Gentleman consider the 
propriety of consulting Jewish Authori- 
ties, who have for many hundreds of years 
had a satisfactory system in this respect ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I am not at all 
acquainted with the Jewish system. | 
shall be glad to receive any information 
which can be afforded me. 


TRAWLERS IN THE CLYDE. 

Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether, in view of the allegation made 
to him by a deputation of Clyde fisher- 
men, on the 25th November, that the 
trawlers admitted wnder the bye-law of 
the Fishery Board for Scotland to traw! 
in a limited portion of the waters of the 
Clyde exceed the limit of size of 8 tons 
burden permitted by said bye-law, he 
has caused any independent and reliable 
measurements of the tons burden of said 
trawlers to be taken ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : An inquiry 
has been made by Mr. Anderson Smith, 
a well-known and independent member 
of the Scottish Fishery Board, into the 
allegation of the Clyde fishermen that the 
trawlers exceed the limit of 8 tons burden 
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allowed them by the Fishery Board. He 


considers that the allegation is not proved. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS IN THE POST 
OFFICE. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether the additional holiday to the 
clerks at the General Post Office at 
Easter will be allowed to them this year ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The holidays 


will be the same as were given last year. 


SCOTCH MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Mr. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he is aware that all the counties 
in Scotland, except the Counties of Ber- 
wick, Haddington, and Forfar, have 
acted on the Rule laid down by the 
Scotch Office in 1890, and appointed 
medical officers who are debarred from 
accepting private practice; and whether, 
in view of the importance to the efficient 
sanitary administration under Scotch 
County Councils that their medical 
officers should be absolutely independent, 
and also in view of the provisions of 
“The Local Taxation (Customs and 
Excise) Act, 1890,” he will continue to 
distribute the grant on the conditions 
laid down in 1890 ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I am in- 
formed that not only the counties men- 
tioned in the question, but Orkney and 
Shetland, Bute and Arran, Kinross and 
Ross-shire, were made exceptions to the 
Rule. I think the County Councils ean 
best judge whether or not their medical 
officer should take practice, and that was 
certainly the intention of Parliament. I 
express no opinion about, and still less 
against, the policy of confining the 
medical officer to his publie work ; but 
where so many exceptions have to be 
made they should be made, if necessary, 
by the body which has total knowledge 
and total responsibility. 

Sir MARK STEWART : Does the 
right hon. Gentleman adhere to the Rule 
of 1890 ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I thought I 
had explained the reasons of the depar- 
ture. There are so many exceptions, 
that I think it necessary they should be 
mate by the County Councils them- 
selves, and not by the Central Board, 
which was not intended by the Act of 
Parliament to make the exceptions. 
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BRISTOL INLAND REVENUE OFFICES. 
Sir EDWARD HILL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury what pro- 
gress has been made in the arrangements 
for the removal of the Inland Revenue 
offices at Bristol to more convenient 
buildings in a central position ? 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Plans have 
been prepared for new offices in Small 
Street, near the post office, and they are 
under the consideration of the Com- 
missioners of Works and of Inland 
Revenue. 


THE «CC, O, D.” SYSTEM. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) : I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he has reconsidered the 
question of establishing in this country 
the “C., O. D.,” or cash on delivery 
system, which is so popular in India and 
the Continent, and by means of which a 
person may order a book or any small 
article from a tradesman, and the parcel 
postman or letter carrier is authorized to 
receive payment for the same on de- 
livery ; and whether he is aware that 
the system is popular in the countries 
referred to, and the commission is a con- 
siderable source of revenue to the post 
offices concerned 7 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The subject to 
which the hon. Member refers has been 
engaging my attention, but I have not 
as yet arrived at a conclusion with re- 
gard to the matter, which requires a 
good deal of consideration. I may say 
I have been making inquiries into the 
working of the system in some of the 
Continental post offices. 


CLASSIFICATION OF HER MAJESTY’S © 
DOCKYARDS. 
Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) : 


to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 


I beg 


whether he is now, or, if not, when he 
will be, in a position to make a definite 
statement as to the intentions of the 
Government with regard to the abolition 
or otherwise of the system of claysificea- 
tion in Her Majesty's Dockyards ; and 
when, and in what manner, the financial 
proposals necessary to give effect to the 
Amendment accepted by the Govern- 
ment on the 6th inst. will be placcd Lefore 
the House 7 
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Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : The 


inquiry into the numerous questions 
affecting the dockyards, of which this is 
one, is proceeding ; but will take some 
time longer. As soon as a decision is 
arrived at I shall be glad to inform the 
hon. Member of the result. The second 
question, affecting all Government em- 
ployés, is one which ought to be ad- 
dressed to the Treasury. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) : When may we ex- 
pect to know the result? This matter 
has been several times before the House. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: I 
have said the inquiry must take some 
time longer. 





PISTOLS AS ARMY EQUIPMENT. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War if 
he can state what warrant officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men in the 
Army, carry pistols or revolvers as part 
of their ordinary equipment ; whether 
these soldiers are duly instructed and 
trained in the use of these arms ; whether 
it is the case that commissioned officers 
never carry revolvers except when pro- 
ceeding on active service, and never re- 
ceive any instruction or training in the 
use of that weapon; and whether he 
will consider the desirability of officially 
recognising the revolver as part of an 
officer’s ordinary equipment, and providing 
all ranks thus armed with a regular course 
of instruction and training in revolver 
practice ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
In the Cavalry revolvers are carried by 
sergeant-majors, quartermaster sergeants, 
trumpeters, and sergeant farriers ; in the 
Artillery and Engineers by corresponding 
ranks and a few others of the mounted 
troops, and by 25 per cent. of the drivers. 
Revolvers are not carried by the Infantry. 
The Regulations prescribe for these non- 
commissioned officers and men annual 
instruction and practice with the weapon. 
Commissioned officers only carry re- 
volvers on active service, and are not 
instructed in their use ; but arrangements 
are under consideration for improving the 
system of instruction in revolver firing. 
It is not contemplated to make the 
revolver part of an officer's ordinary 
equipment. 
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MILITIA CANDIDATES FOR THE WEST 
INDIA REGIMENT. 


Mr. BROOKFIELD: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
it is the case that Militia candidates for 
commissions in the Army ere not, by the 
present Regulations, eligible for appoint- 
ment to the West India Regiment ; and, 
if so, whether he can state the reason for 
this disqualification ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Application from a Militia candidate for 
a commission in the West India Regi- 
ment has occurred but rarely, but I know 
of no objection to such an appointment 
if there should at any time be a vacancy 
available. As, however, a Militia 
candidate is eligible for a commission in 
the Line till nearly the age which is the 
present limit for appointment to the West 
India Regiment, ard that limit is in 
course of reduction, it would be a doubt- 
ful advantage to offer commissions in 
the West India Regiment in exchange 
for the same number in regiments of the 
Line. 


GUNS FOR INDIA. 

Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.): In the absence of the hon. Member 
for West Belfast, I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether, in 
view of the fact that the Government of 
India have, for many years in succession, 
pressed for the supply of the whoie of 
the breech-loading field guns required to 
complete the equipment of the Royal 
Artillery in India ; that money necessary 
for the purchase of the guns has year 
after year been granted by the Govern- 
ment of India; that these grants have 
lapsed owing to the failure of the War 
Office to carry out their engagement to 
supply these guns; and that the Go- 
vernment of India having, in consequence 
of such failure, proposed that the guns 
should be obtained from private manu- 
facturers outside the War Office, he will 
explain the grounds on which this 
proposal was negatived by the Home 
Authorities ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
There does not appear to have been any 
serious default on the part of the War 
Office in carrying out their engagemeuts, 
but I may say that the manufacture of 
ordnance, both for field and fortress 
service, has been quite abnormal during 
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the last few years, and that it has been 
impossible to supply all demands as 
quickly as we should have wished with- 
out an expenditure on plant, either in the 
Government factories or by contractors, 
which must have been left to lie idle when 
the re-armaments had been completed. 
The India Office have stated in the past 
that, as regards 12-pounder field guns, 
those they have asked for cover their 
total requirements. Omitting the bat- 
teries which were shipped to India in 
1887 and 1888, the number demanded is 
347. Of these, 270 have already been 
shipped to India; 36 more now await 
shipment ; and of the remaining 41 there 
are 38 well advanced in the Ordnance 
Factories. I understand that the Go- 
vernment of India did propose that the 
field guns wanting to complete should be 
obtained from private manufacturers ; the 
Home Authority which negatived the 
proposal was not the War Office, but the 
India Office. I may add that the experi- 
ence of the War Department in obtaining 
this class of gun from contractors has 
been anything but satisfactory. 
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THE HOME RULE BILL. 

Mr. SMITH-BARRY : I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
the annuities for the repayment of 
advances made under “ The Purchase of 
Land (Ireland) Act, 1885,” and “ The 
Purchase of Land (Ireland) Amendment 
Act, 1888,” are among the sums which 
would be charged or chargeable on the 
Irish Consolidated Fund in favour of the 
Exchequer of the United Kingdom under 
the provisions of Clause 14 of the Go- 
vernment of Ireland Bill ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstong, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : The advances made 
under the Purchase of Land Acts, 1885 
and 1888, will be repaid by the Irish 
Exchequer to the Exchequer of the 
United Kingdom by means of the 
annuity set up under Clause 16 of the 
Bill ; and this annuity will be charged 
upon the Irish Consolidated Fund by 
Clause 14, 


THE PAYMENT OF IRISH MEMBERS, 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, S.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether Irish Members in the Imperial 
Parliament are to receive the same 
salaries as British Members ? 
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Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE: The hon. 


Member seems to think there is an allow- 
ance or salary payable to British Members 
of Parliament. I am not aware of the 
fact. If there is I can see no reason 
whatever why Irish Members should be 
excluded from it. 

Mr. HOZIER : Why should Members 
who do less work be paid the same ? 


[No auswer was given. } 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 

Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan): What 
are the intentions of the Government as 
to concluding the Debate on the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Debate on the 
Second Reading of this Bill will be 
resumed at the earliest possible moment. 


MR. RUSSELL AND THE CLOSURE. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I desire, Sir, 
to call attention to an error in the 
Journals of Saturday morning's Sitting. 
It is recorded at page 288 that in the 
Committee stage on the Army Annual 
Bill— 

“Mr. Conybeare rose to move on Clause 2 
that the Question that Clause 2 stand part of 
the Bill be now put. Question put, that 
Clause 2 stand part of the Bill. The Committee 
divided : Ayes 238 ; Noes 127.” 

Now, Sir, I desire to point out that that 
is hardly an accurate record of the pro- 
ceedings at that stage. What took 
place was this 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I rise to Order, 
Sir. I wish to know whether a challenge 
as to the accuracy of the Journals should 
not be by Motion ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: No; I think not. 
If there is an erroneous entry in the 
Votes I can order it to be corrected. 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask you, 
Sir, whether an alleged error in the 
Journals should not be brought personally 
to your notice, and not made the subject 
of debate in this House ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Action of this kind 
has been taken before in similar cases. 
If the hon. Member can substantiate his 
assertion that there is an error in the 
Votes and Proceedings I will have it 
altered. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : Before you, 
Sir, or the House can be satisfied I must 
be heard. What took place was this: 
The hon. Member for King’s Lynn, on 
Clause 2, was moving an Amendment. 
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He had not moved. The hon. Member 
for Lanarkshire moved that the Question 
be now put. The Chairman took no notice 
of that Motion, and the hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn proceeded with his speech. A 
few minutes later the hon. Member for 
North Louth asked the Chairman whether 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn was in Order, seeing that 
the Question “ That Clause 2 stand part 
of the Bill” had been put. The Chair- 
man ruled that he had not put the 
Question “ That Clause 2 stand part of 
the Bill,” and called upon the hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn to move his 
Amendment. Immediately after that 
the hon. Member for Camborne rose in 
his place, and simply moved “ That the 
Question be now put.” The Chairman 
rose and put the Question, “ That the 
Question that Clause 2 stand part of the 
Bill be now put.” I submit, in the first 
place, that no such Motion was made by 
the hon. Member for Camborne. The 
Motion moved by him was simply, “That 
the Question be now put.” I have the 
Closure Rule in my hand, and desire to 
read the latter part of the Rule. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I rise again 
to Order, Mr. Speaker. I wish to ask 
whether the hon. Member must not con- 
fine himself to the alleged error in the 
Journals ? He cannot, I submit, discuss 
what did or did not take place ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Before I can ad- 
judicate upon the facts I must be 
acquainted with what took place. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The second 
part of the Closure Rule reads— 

“When the Motion ‘That the Question be 

now put’ has been carried, and the Question 
consequent thereon has been decided, any 
further Motion may be made which may be 
requisite to bring to a decision any Question al- 
ready proposed from the Chair; and also, if a 
clause be then under consideration, the Motion 
may be made, as aforesaid. that the Question 
that certain words of the clause defined in the 
Motion stand part of the clause,or that the 
clause stand part of or be added to the Bill, be 
now put.” 
The House will see that the Motion must 
be made, and I submit that the hon. Member 
for Camborne made no such Motion, that no 
such Motion was made in the Committee ; 
that the Chairman put it and that it was 
at once challenged. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I rixe to Order, Mr. Speaker. ‘The hon. 


Member has said that the Chairman of Com- 
Mr. T. W. Russell 
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mittees put a Motion that was not made. 
In other words, he has said that the 
Chairman of Committees did not properly 
carry out his duty as Chairman. J] 
desire to ask whether it is competent 
under the guise of a mere correction of 
the Journals to impugn the conduct of 
the Chairman of Committees ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not uwunder- 
stand the hon. Member to be impugning 
the conduct of the Chairman. He is, I 
understand, stating his impression of 
what took place. I need hardly say that 
I will take no part in this matter. The 
Chairman of Committees will offer an 
explanation, and I can then decide whe- 
ther the entry is right. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I have not 
the slightest intention of impugning the 
conduct of the Chairman. My point is 
that there appears on the Journals a re- 
cord that the hon. Member for Camborne 
moved a specific Motion. I say that no 
such Motion was made. I am in the 
recollection of the House, and there is 
not a newspaper report in London that 
does not bear out my statement. What 
I desire to ask is whether the simple 
Motion “ That the Question be now put” 
can be interpreted as stopping an Amend- 
ment before the Committee, and closing 
discussion on a clause 

*Mr. MELLOR (York, W.R., Sower- 
by): Mr. Speaker, with your permission, 
and the permission of the House, I will 
take the unusual course of explaining 
my ruling on Friday. The hon. Member 
for South Tyrone has taken an extremely 
fine and technical point, and I should 
like to explain exactly what took 
place. The hon, Member has, I think, 
correctly stated the facts, Clause 2 
had been called on for diseussion, 
and was the only matter before the 
Committee at that time. I had, in the 
ordinary way, called out “Clause 2.” 
The clause then became under con- 
sideration, and my duty as Chairman 
was to see whether any Amendment 
would be moved. I was waiting for an 
Amendment when the hon. Member 
for North Louth asked me whether 
Clause 2 had been put. I replied that it 
had not. If no Amendment had been 
moved, the next Question would have 
been “ That Clause 2 stand part of the 
Bill.” Before I could put that Question 
the hon. Member for Camborne moved it 
general terms “ That the Question be 
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now put.” That is the ordinary form in 
which the Closure is moved, and 
I think that if an hon. Member moves 
a Motion while I am in the Chair 
I am bound to impute to him that he is 
doing it in accordance with the Rules of 
the House and common sense. The only 

ssible Question that couid be put was 
“That Clause 2 stand part of the Bill be 
now put,” that clause being then under 
consideration. That is what I should 
suppose was whatany hon, Member who 
moved the Closure at that moment 
meant, for it was the only possible 
mode in which the Closure could be 
moved or accepted. I interpreted it 
according to the mode in which I 
sincerely trust I shall always interpret 
the Motion of any hon. Member, and 
that is to put the only construction on it 
allowed by the Rules of the House. 
Under the circumstances, I put the Ques- 
tion in the form which the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone mentions. His com- 
plaint is that the hon, Member for Cam- 
borne did not move in precisely the same 
words as those in which I put the Question 
—that is, that I put an interpretation on the 
words of the hon. Member for Camborne, 
which I submit was the only interpreta- 
tion I could possibly put upon them, 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) : 
Perhaps I may be allowed to say one 
word in counection with what has fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: No Debate can 
arise. The House has heard the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, and I am 
bound to say that I do not think there is 
any error in the record. 


PLACES OF PUBLIC WORSHIP 

(EN FRANCHISEMENT OF LEASES) BILL. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to ask 
the hon. Member for the Guildford 
Division whether he had permission of 
any gentleman in charge 
*Mr. SPEAKER: I hope the hon. 
Gentleman will not continue the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The question 
I was about to ask has reference to the 
Places of Public Worship (Enfranchise- 
ment of Leases) Bill—namely, whether 
the hon. Gentleman had ary permission 
from the promoters of the Bili to move 
on Friday its adjournment for over a 
fortnight ? 
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Mr. BRODRICK: I had no per- 


mission whatever. I made that Motion 
because certain proceedings had taken 
place in the Grand Committee on Law 
which made it necessary that there should 
be further consideration of the Bill, that 
was not then printed. For that reason 
I moved the Adjournment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : 


o'clock in the morning. 


Yes, at 5 


A PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 
*Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 


I desire to ask permission of the House 
to make a few observations—a_per- 
mission which I think it never refuses 
when claimed for the purpose of making 
a personal explanation. The occasion 
for the personal explanation arises out of 
a speech made on Friday afternoon by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I am 
not going into any matter which involves 
either argument or opinion. This I 
should not be justified in obtruding upon 
the House, and I desire to confine myself 
to an issue raised involving a matter 
of fact. On the Consolidated Fund 
Bill I drew attention to the fact 
that in my opinion the question as to how 
certain Estimates had been framed, and 
the Rules regulating such framing, were 
involved in doubt; and I went on more 
specifically to allege that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had stated that no 
provision was made in the Supplementary 
Estimates for the Evicted Tenants 
Commission. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer intimated dissent. I pro- 
ceeded to say that the cireumstance had 
passed out of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
recollection, but that the right hon. 
Gentleman, in reply to a question put 
across the floor of the House, had 
said that there was no _ provision 
in the Supplementary Estimates for the 
Evicted Tenants Commission. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer again 
intimated dissent. That intimation of 
dissent is recorded in the newspapers, 
and it took a form, audible to myself, 
of a very definite and distinct kind. The 
right hon. Gentleman said in reply— 

“T have never been asked the question before, 
but I am prepared to say now that I take the 
responsibility of the way in which these 
Estimates were framed. As to excluding the 
Evicted Tenants Commission, I was always of 
opinion that the proceedings of that Commission 
could properly be discussed under the Estimate, 
and they have been discussed.” 
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I think the House will see that the 
statement which I attributed to the right 
hon. Gentleman, and from which he 
pointedly dissented, and which he dis- 
tinctly contradicts in his reply, involves 
a very serious discrepancy between us as 
to a matter of fact; because I take it 
that it e:mnot be denied, and I was 
certainly informed by the Chairman of 
Committees, that if the Evicted Tenants 
Commission had been excluded from the 
Supplementary Estimates no discussion 
upon the subject could have been per- 
mitted in Committee. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I rise to a point of Order, Mr. Speaker. 
I wish to ask whether a personal ex- 
planation of observations justify the con- 
tinuance of an argument as to a dis- 
crepancy between the right hon. Gentle- 
man and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman, as I understand, is now deal- 
ing with a charge that he had made an 
inaccurate statement to the House, and 
the House under such circumstances 
generally allows an hon. Member to make 
a personal explanation. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER : I wish to deal 
only with the issue as to a matter of fact 
between myself and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. I wish, with the per- 
mission of the House, to read from the 
“Parliamentary Debates” exactly what 
was said on the subject of the Evicted 
Tenants Commissicn and the Supple- 
mentary Estimates by the Chanceilor of 
the Exchequer upon the 24th February. 
The following question was asked by 
my hon. Friend the Member for North 
Islington (Mr. Bartley) :-— 

“TI beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether any further Supplementary 
Estimate will be submitted to the House for 
the costs of the Evicted Tenants ; and, if not, 
out of what Vote the costs have been de- 
frayed?” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his 
reply, said— 

“T have to say that no such Supplementary 
Estimate will be submitted. The cost has been 
defrayed out of the Vote already taken for tem- 
porary Commissions.” 

The hon. Member for North Islington 
then said— 

“ Am I to understand that the expenses of the 
Commission will be paid without any investiga- 
tion, inquiry, or discussion in this House, and 
without the House having any knowledge of the 


” 


circumstances ? 


Mr, J. Lowther 
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To that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer replied— 

“T imagine the House is aware of the circum- 

stances, I have answered the hon. Member's 
question, and have said that provision for the 
expenditure will not be made by Supplementary 
Estimate.” 
That involves, as I contend, a distinct 
issue upon a matter of fact between my- 
self and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and I thought it my duty to bring the 
matter before the House, as the con- 
tradiction of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer involved a suggestion that I had 
been guilty of making a charge in the 
House of great import with imperfect 
research. I thank the House for allow- 
ing me to make this explanation, and I 
think I have shown that I have been 
justified in bringing this matter under 
its attention. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I am ex- 
tremely loth to occupy one moment on a 
matter which seems utterly undeserving 
of attention. The right hon. Gentleman 
is very anxious to get up an issue of fact 
between him and myself. There is no 
such issue of fact at all. It is perfectly 
correct, and I repeat the statement that 
no provision in the Supplementary 
Estimates was made for the Evicted 
Tenants Commission. ‘The confusion is 
in the mind of the right hon. Gentleman 
himself, and it arises from his not being 
acquainted with the manner in which the 
Estimates are framed. In the present 
case there were 25 Commissions, and 
there was a Supplementary Estimate for 
£1,000 or £2,000. How were we to 
divide that? The universal practice 
has been that where there is an overplus 
of that kind it is contributed to the Com- 
mission which bas the largest sum and 
covers the Supplementary Estimates. 
But I never said, and the right hon. 
Gentleman cannot show, that IU said that 
that prevented the Vote for the Evicted 
Tenants Commission being discussed 
upon the Supplementary Estimates. I 
never said it. I always was of opinion 
that it could be so discussed. But what 
I denied, and what I deny now, is the 
charge brought against me by the right 
hon. Gentleman in these words— 

“Upon a future occasion, when an attempt 
might be made to withdraw some important 


subject from the cognisance of Parliament, and 
when the Government might not have a 
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Business of 


wise adviser at hand in the presence of the 
Prime Minister, who promptly disavowed the 
unconstitutional action of his Colleague, 
this proceeding might be quoted as a prece- 
dent.” 

For that statement there is not the 
smallest foundation. None of the Prime 
Minister's colleagues ever made such an 
attempt to follow aun unconstitutional 
course. 


made through ignorance of the subject. 
It is utterly unfounded. I denied it 
when it was made, and I deny it now 
again. 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, 
Edinburgh, Midlothian): With respect 
to the course of business, I wish to give 
the House all the information in my 
power. This is what we intend to do, 
so far as depends upon us: With regard 
to the Employers’ Liability Bill, in case 
the discussion to be raised by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite is dealt with in 
sufficient time we shall propose to go 
forward with that Bill, which is on the 


List for to-night. To-morrow we in- 
tend to take the Vote on Account. On 


Wednesday the first Business will be the 
Report of the Vote on Account, and if 
there is any time we shall avail our- 
selves of it. On Thursday I propose to 
make a statement with respect to the 
disposal of the time of the House after 
Easter and with regard to Public Busi- 
ness in its present state. With regard 
to the Vacation, what we think to be 
necessary, according to our view, is that 
the Second Reading of the Irish Govern- 
ment Bill should be moved on Thursday, 
6th April. The common practice un- 
doubtedly has been to take, upon the 
first day after the Recess, the subject of 
Estimates, or to take some subject not of 
such general interest and so controverted 
as the Irish Government Bill. But the 
only mode in which we could conform 
to the ordinary usage would be, I am 
afraid, by asking the House to meet on 
Easter ‘Tuesday for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the Estimates. As far as I 
know, that is not likely to be the view 
of the House, and it is not the view 
which we propose to it. It is proposed 
to do now what was done in 1881, when 
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the Irish Land Bill was taken on the 
first day after the Easter Recess, and I 
propose to the House to meet again 
on the Thursday for the purpose 
of considering the Irish Government 
Bill. With regard to the time of the 





That is a charge which I can | 
only suppose the right hon. Gentleman | 


House after Easter, of course I do not 


lenter now upon any discussion, but I 


simply give notice of what I shall move 
on Thursday, if it cannot be done before, 
/and I certainly do not see any prospect 
| of its being done before. I shall on that 
|day propose that Government Business 
| shall have precedence on Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays, but without the intention 
| of uniformly asking the House to abide 
by that rule as far as Wednesdays are 
concerned. There may be occasions— 
| certainly one or two—when we may ask 
|the House without any prejudice to 
‘depart from that Resolution. That will 
'be my first proposal. The second is, 
| that precedence should be bad on all days 
for the Government of Ireland Bill when 
it is set down; and the third is that 
Morning Sittings shall be held on Fridays, 
‘except when the main stages of the 
| Government of Ireland Bill are under 
consideration. What we understand by 
| the main stages are those when you, Sir, 
are in the Chair. This, of course, is not 
the exact form in which my notice will 
| be given, but I have stated the views of 
' the Government in a popular manner. 
Mr. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince): In 
the event of the Employers’ Liability 
Bill not coming on for discussion to-night, 
is it proposed to take the Second Reading 
on Wednesday or Thursday ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It will 
certainly be put down for Thursday, unless 
previously dealt with. 

Mr. C. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) : With reference to this Bill, 
seeing that the time occupied by the 
Second Reading has already been more 
than was devoted to the Second Reading 
of a similar Bill in 1888, I desire to ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman will 
take some step, either to-morrow or on 
Wednesday, to bring this Bill before the 
House ? I desire to add that a very short 
time ought to suffice for the remaining 
Debate. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: We will 
put down the Bill every day until it comes 
to an issue—I mean, before the Recess. 
Certainly my hope and expectation are 
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The Army 


that it will require but a very short 
further discussion. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I understand the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposes on next Thursday to 
make a very important Motion with re- 
gard to the Business of the House, and 
on the Thursday following to take the 
Second Reading of the Home Rule Bill. 
I would ask him whether he has fully 
present to his mind the great incon- 
venicnce, from the point of view not only 
of the present but of future Parliamentary 
usage, in discussing two questions of 
such very great magnitude when, from 
the nature of the case, the House can 
only be half manned. I would ask him, 
in the second place, whether he can 
inform us more clearly as to what his 
precise intention is with regard to Wed- 
nesdays. I understand he proposes to 
take to himself the power of absorbing 
for Government business any Wednesday 
he likes, but that he does not propose to 
exercise that power upon every occasion. 
I should like to know whether he has 
some general and automatic rule of 
selection for Wednesdays, or whether he 
simply means to take Government  busi- 
ness on any Wednesday when the dis- 
cussion of other topics would be incon- 
venient to himself, and to leave Wednes- 
days to private Members when he thinks 
that will suit the Government policy. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
very much obliged to the right hon, Gen- 
tleman for the amiable construction he has 
put upon my statement with respect to 
Wednesdays. It so happens, so far as I 
am able to interpret it, that it goes directly 
in the teeth of the right hon. Gentleman, 
inasmuch as that it supports the con- 
struction less conformable, perhaps, for 
the purposes for which he oceupies his 
present position, and more conformable 
with Christian charity. In asking for 
Wednesdays for Government business, I 
do not think we should be justified in 
making that demand without exception. 
There is an exception, to our mind, 
which it is clear we ought to make—I 
do not say absolutely that after careful 
examination there may not be other 
exception—and that is, the exception in 
favour of the Bill for an Eight Hours 
Day for Miners. The right hon. Gentle- 


man will see that that is not a measure 
that I should have selected if the object 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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of this proposal was simply the con- 
venience of the Government. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) : I 
desire to ask whether, having regard to 
the great inconvenience to hon. Members 
from Ireland—[ Ministerial laughter|— 
well, I will say the minority of Irish 
Members—the right hon. Gentleman 
will re-consider the decision he has laid 
down with regard to the Government of 
Ireland Bill. I would remind the right 
hon. Gentleman of the fact that during 
the last Parliament the present Leader of 
the Opposition never took any Irish 
business, in deference to the wishes of 
the Nationalist Members, except on a 
date which would suit their convenience, 
generally on the Monday after the Easter 
holidays, and I, therefore, ask whether 
the right hon. Gentleman will take the 
Government of Ireland Bill on the Mon- 
day instead of the Thursday ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I cannot 
see why the arrangements should be more 
inconvenient for gentlemen composing 
the minority than for those of the 
majority. The steamboat accommoda- 
tion between Great Britain and Ireland 
is accorded to all Members, irrespective 
of political views. I am extremely serry 
for the great inconvenience which I know 
must be inflicted upon hon. Members by 
the contraction of the Easter holidays, 
but a great deal of inconvenience has 
already been suffered, and, to my mind, 
there has been a great waste of time. 
Our duty has to be done, and I shall 
propose arrangements which occur to us 
to be necessary in the present state of 
Public Business. 


THE ARMY ANNUAL BILL. 

Mr. BRODRICK: May I ask whe- 
ther it is proposed to proceed with the 
Third Reading of the Army Annual Bill 
to-night after 12 o'clock ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Yes, Sir. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): In view 
of that statement, can the right hon. 
Gentleman tell me where it is possible to 
find any revised edition of the Act of 
1881, which this Army Annual Bill is 
supposed to amend ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The hon. Member will find it in the 
ordinary Manual of Military Law. 
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Mr. HANBURY: Is it not printed 


separately ? 
Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


It is embodied in that volume. 


Conduct of the 


Mr. HANBURY: It is not in the 
Library. 
MOTIONS. 
CONDUCT OF THE EXECUTIVE IN 


IRELAND. 
RESOLUTION, 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Prime 


Minister, when he very courteously gave 
us this day for discussing the important 
questions connected with the government 
of Ireland, implied that, in his opinion, 
the criticism about to be made by myself 
and my friends would be of a Depart- 
mental character. The right hon. Gentle- 
man laid down the doctrine that, while 
the Government were bound to give a 
day for a Vote of Censure on themselves 
as a Government, they were not bound to 
give a day for the discussion of mere 
Departmental action. He clearly iuti- 
mated, at any rate, that our line of attack 
to-day would be a Departmental line of 
attack, and that we were merely con- 
sidering certain errors on the part of the 
Executive with reference to Ireland, and 
were not impugning the action of the 
Government as a whole. But that is not 
the It may be necessary, and, 
indeed, it is necessary, to deal with 
particular actions, and special resolutions 
of the Government of Ireland, but I 
wish to begin my observations by laying 
down in the clearest manner that I do 
not think that the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland is so much responsible for what 
has occurred and is occurring in Ireland, 
as the administrator of that country, as 
he is as a Member of the Government of 
which he is not the least important Mem- 
ber, because, in my view, all that has 
happened, and is happening, in Ireland is 


case, 


the direet result of the logie of the 
situation. It has come about as it has 
come about because it could come 
about in no other way, for 


Ireland is to be governed nominally 
in the name of the Liberal Party of 
England, but really in the joint name 
and by the joint influence and efforts of 
the Separatist Party in England and the 
Nationalist Party in Ireland. Those two 
Parties, through many a long and weary 
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fight during the last Parliament, were 
engaged in an assault on the late Irish 
Administration, and too often then, I 
thought, hon. Members opposite lent a 
hand in support of crime—too often, I 
thought, they sacrificed their political 
consistency for the sake of Parliamentary 
support. But, after all, that matters 
little. The divisions against the Govern- 
ment might be larger or smaller ; the 
speeches might be more or less violent, 
but the assaults then made upon us had 
little or no effect on the general Adminis- 
tration of the country, which we carried 
out irrespective of them on principles in 
which we then believed and in which we 
believe to this hour. The result of the 
General Election has been to make an 
important change. These two Parties, 
who were allies in assaulting the position, 
have now become allies in holding it, and 
they are concerned in working together, 
not merely in carrying on the opposition 
tactics of Parliamentary welfare, but in 
varrying out legislation for Ireland, and, 
above all, in carrying cut Administration 
of the Law in Ireland. The consequence 
of that necessarily is that some kind of 
basis of agreement has been come to 
between the two Parties. Articles of 
association have been arranged between 
them. Ido not say they have been for- 
mulated in print. I do not say that they 
are “signed, sealed, and delivered ”—one 
copy inthe pocket of the Prime Minister, 
and another in the pocket of the hon. 
Member for Louth (Mr. T. M. Healy )}— 
but I say it is perfectly obvious from what 
has passed in this House and in Ireland, 
andstill more from the general necessities of 
the situation, that there are, and must be, 
terms of agreement between the two 
Parties which have a great and disastrous 
effect on the Administration of the Law 
in Ireland and upon the respect with 
which that Administration ought to be 
held by the Irish people. Before the 
General Election, Irish Members, in 
Ireland at all events, never concealed 
their opinion that in the event of the 
election ending as in fact it has ended, 
they would be masters of the situation, 
and that they would control the gentle- 
men in Office with an absolute rule. I 
recollect the Nationalist Member for 
South Down (Mr. M‘Cartan) stating at 
a public meeting that at no distant date 
they would be masters of the Liberal 
Party. I think that was a mistake. I 
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do not think that they are masters of the 
Liberal Party, but I think that they and 
the Liberal Party have come to some kind 
of concordat by which, until certain 
objects are attained, the Nationalists will 
give much on the one hand, and gentle- 
men opposite will give much on the other 
—the worst of it being that what is given 
up by the Liberal Party is nothing that 
immediately concerns themselves, al- 
though it does immediately concern the 
loyal population in Ireland. In the first 
place, the Liberal Party promised Home 
Rule. In the second place, they coquetted 
with amnesty. In the third place, they 
uttered very vague and very illusory pro- 
mises about the evicted tenants. In the 
fourth place, they let it be understood, as 
far as they could, that they would work 
the Executive Government of Ireland in 
harmony with the particular views of the 
Nationalist Members ; and, in the fifth 
place, they promised, I will not say to 
repeal the Crimes Act, but to unpro- 
claim all Ireland if that Act were still 
in force. On the other hand, the 
Nationalist Party promised their Parlia- 
mentary support, which I must say has 
been most loyally given. They promised, 
in so far as in them lay, to make the 
Government of Ireland easy by seeing 
that rents were paid, and that as far as 
possible order was maintained. I wish to 
call the attention of the House to the 
points directly concerned with the 
Government of Ireland, and more or less 
concerned with the Resolution I have put 
upon the Paper. I do not, of course, 
mean again to go into the question of the 
evicted tenants. They asked for bread ; 
they received a Commission. On the 
amnesty question, though I shall 
have to say something about it, 
I will not dwell at length. 
But this I must point out to the House, 
that all the promises and half promises— 
half promises which were interpreted by 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway to 
mean whole promises—were necessarily 
subject to the control of the majority of 
this House ; and the Government have 
clearly found that, while the policy of 
amnesty is not an impossible policy if 
you are dealing with Ireland, it is an im- 
possible policy if you are dealing with 
England. Members of this House look 


with a very different eye on releasing 
dynamiters when the crime for which 
they have been put in prison was an 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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attempt to blow up their own honourable 
selves and on crime directed against 
others. They may be expected to bear 
with great patience and toleration—and 
as a matter of fact they have borne with 
the utmost patience and the utmost tolera- 
tion—the release of persons whose crime 
was only a little less heinous—if less 
heinous at all—and whose victims or in- 
tended victims were not Members of this 
House, and respectable English middle- 
class gentlemen, but policemen in remote 
parts of Ireland, or the oppressed victims 
of the Plan of Campaign in Tipperary, 
The amnesty question is vital tomy Reso- 
lution, but it is not a subject on which I 
mean to occupy the time of the House at 
any greatlengththis afternoon. I wishto 
direct attention more especially to two 
parts of this compact between the two 
fractions of the Separatist Party—the 
part which deals with the administration 
of the law in Ireland and the part which 
deals with the repeal of the Crimes Act. 
I will say at once that I do not believe 
that the Chief Secretary has any love of 
illegality. I believe, on the contrary, 
that if he were left to himself—if he 
were governing Ireland with a free hand, 
and under happier conditions—few of the 
complaints I have to make against him 
to-night would have to be made. What 
he has done he has done because he had 
unfortunately to do it. I cannot give a 
better illustration of the strain that has 
been put upon the right hon. Gentleman 
than that he should, though doubtless act- 
ing under legal advice, nevertheless have 
attempted to do that which is dangerous 
in any country and fatal in Ireland— 
namely, to refuse to give to those whose 
duty it is to carry out the orders of the 
Court the necessary police protection. 
The House will recollect the very curious 
controversy that has risen this Session on 
the subject of the support of the Sheriffs 
by the Government. The way the ques- 
tion came up was this: A certain man 
named Kissane owed, not rent to the 
landlord, but a certain amount of money 
in payment of instalments to the Board 
of Works. In other words, he owed it 
to the taxpayers of this country, of whom 
you are the representatives. Eight 
separate times the Sheriff attempted to 
collect that debt, due in consequence of a 
public loan ; and eight several times, by 
a fraudulent proceeding not unfamiliar in 
Ireland, he found nothing to distrain. 
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He then applied to the police for protec- 
tion in order to make a night seizure. 
He applied to enable him to do that by 
which alone this conspiracy to defraud 
the English public could be defeated— 
namely, to surprise the man at night, and 
take possession of so much of his goods 
as was required in order to pay the public 
debt. The police refused to give that 
protection, acting under the direct in- 
structions of the Irish Government, who 
did not take the trouble to inquire into 
the circumstances of the case, or into the 
character of the debt, but laid down the 
hard-and-fast rule that, under no circum- 
stances and for no purpose whatever, 
would police protection be given at night. 
It appears to me that this is, on the face 
of it, an unjust proceeding. It was not 
only unjust, but a grossly illegal pro- 
ceeding. It was a proceeding which, if 
the right hon. Gentleman did not know 
it to be an illegal one, he ought to have 
known it, and upon which the Judges of 
the land before whom it was tried has 
pronounced very emphatic opinions. I will 
not read all these opinions, but I must 
read one from Mr. Justice O’Brien, 
because it not merely points out the 
illegatity in which the Irish Govern- 
ment were guilty, but shows the 
remote consequences, which, in a country 
like Ireland, must inevitably flow from it. 
Mr. Justice O’Brien said— 

“It is obvious that if such a licence of re- 
sistance to the Sheriff were allowed it could 
not be confined to writs of Executive, but must 
immediately spread to all orders of the Court, 
to writs of attachment, to injunctions, and all 
kinds of proceedings which arise out of the 
invasion of private rights, and, with that 
swiftness of intuition with which the lessons of 
disorder are wont to be applied in this country, 
leading from confusion to resistance, from re- 
sistance to violence and crime, and ending, as 
in this case, in a state of open confusion, in 
which all law and order would be at at an end.” 
I quote that because it indicates a truth 
of what the Chief Secretary must be 
well aware, namely, that this Act was no 
casual mistake of the Law Officers, no 
stray blunder into which the right hon. 
Gentleman was led; but that it would 
surely be interpreted, and I believe 
rightly interpreted, as part of a general 
system, by which, in the words of my 
Resolution, the “administration of the 
law would be brought into contempt.” 
The Chief Secretary has made no 
defence of his proceeding. Indeed, he 
does indulge in a tu guogue. He said it 
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in a tone which reminded me of the 
old Motions of Adjournment and Votes of 
Censure with which we were so familiar 
in the good old days before Tory obstruc- 
tion was thought of, that we had been 
guilty of boundless illegality of the same 
character, that we had done acts which 
might be compared with cattle lifting 
and highway robbery. It appeared at 
first that no less than 712 atrocious 
eases of highway robbery and cattle 
lifting were to be attributed to the 
myrmidons of the late Government. But 
the right hon. Gentleman was led, as he 
afterwards so frankly admitted, into a 
very grave mistake in point of numbers. 
We are all likely to err, but the 7]2 
cases were whittled down upon examina- 
tion to 66, which is rather a large margin 
of error, And it appears from the 
further cross-examination to which we 
have endeavoured to subject the right 
hon. Gentleman that even these 66 
did not seem to be very fully substantiated. 
An invitation was given to my hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Carson) to go to the 
Irish Office to examine for himself. He 
went, and was given four cases. I do 
not know whether they were the best 
that could be found, but at all events my 
hon. and learned Friend examined them, 
and he found that not a single one of the 
four bore out the original contention of 
the right hon. Gentleman. There 
remained, therefore, about 62 cases, but 
of these we cannot get any authentic 
statement whatever. The Sheriffs whose 
conduct is impugned emphatically deny 
the whole thing from beginning to end ; 
and I have a reason, which to me, at 
least, appears stronger than the denial 
of the Sheriffs, which is, that any Sheriff 
who is guilty of illegality of the kind 
described, and guilty of cattle stealing or 
highway robbery,in theamiable language 
of the Chief Secretary, would lay him- 
self open, and the Government who had 
given him protection, not only to the 
severest criticism, but to very heavy 
costs. I cannot, knowing what I do of 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway— 
knowing how, year after year, month 
after month, aud day after day, they 
watched with lynx eyes every single 
proceeding of the late Irish Administra- 
tion ; remembering how every case, good 
or bad—and bad usually, I must say— 
was discussed in this House and ham- 
mered out in this House until every 
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human being was sick of it—I cannot 
believe, and reconcile it with the admira- 
tion which I feel for the hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway, that these 62 
breaches of the law of the land were 
permitted by them to go on from year 
to year unchallenged and  unattacked. 
Well, Sir, I am not bringing a Motion in 
defence of the late Irish Goyernment ; 
I am bringing a Vote of Censure on the 
present Government, and I will not 
dwell on that point any longer. I will 
pass on to what in itself is, undoubtedly, 
of far greater gravity than any action 
which the right hon. Gentleman in- 
tended to take, or was stopped from 
taking, in the matter of the protection of 
Sheriffs’ officers. I allude to the repeal 
of those remaining clauses in the Crimes 
Act which enable him to change the 
venue and for Special Juries to try a 
certain class of cases. I do not 
know how many gentlemen now listen- 
ing to me were in the last Parliament. 
Many of them, I imagine, were not, and 
in that case they are probably not familiar 
with what the abolition of these clauses 
empowering a change of venue really 
means in a country like Ireland. I do 
not think the Chief Secretary, or any 
man, will get up in his place and contra- 
dict what Iam going to say about the 
effects on the administration of the law 
of depriving the Attorney General of the 
day of the power of changing the venue. 
I say it means that in every agrarian 
ease whatever you abandon all hope, even 
the remotest, of obtaining a conviction, 
no matter what the evidence may be. 
And there is not a single man who knows 
Ireland, of whatever political i arty, 
there is not a single Nationalist Member 
who will have the courage to get up and 
tell us that a man made amenable for 
an agrarian offence—however brutal, 
cowardly, or horrible it may be, and 
whatever the evidence against him may 
be—will be convieted if you bring him 
for trial before a jury in the district 
where the crime has been committed. 
The Government of the day, therefore, 
in deliberately depriving themselves of 
the power of changing the venue, an- 
nounced to all mankind that they had 
abandoned the last hope of administering 
the Criminal Law effectually in Ireland 
with regard to one class of criminal 
offence. But I observe that that is not 
the only disastrous result which follows 
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from the course the Government have 
chosen to pursue. If you cannot get a 
conviction, and if everybody knows you 
cannot, you will not get witnesses. The 
victims of the outrages themselves will 
not make complaint, and the police 
cannot be expected to do their best to 
make a ease. We sometimes hear that 
it is a strange and cowardly thing on the 
part of the Irish peasant, into whose 
house shots have been fired, or whose 
cows have been tortured to death, or who 
has been subjected to some of the many 
forms of agrarian ontrage in that country, 
not to come forward and complain to the 
police, with a view of bringing the 
offender to justice. Sir, that is a difficulty 
which under all circumstances every 
Irish Government must feel. But it is 
a difficulty which becomes an impossibility 
if a man knows that the net result of his 
coming forward to make « complaint is 
that he will be marked out for vengeance 
by the man against whom he complains, 
while the man who commits the offence 
ean walk about with absolute security, 
and in the face of day, knowing that not 
a hair of his head can be touched by the 
laws which he has outraged. Heavy is 
the responsibility, indeed, from the point 
of view of administration, and from the 
points of view of getting evidence and 
making up your case, of the Government 
which shall deliberately, and for no 
object whatever, except for a_ political 
object, deprive themselves of this great 
method of purifying trials by jury in 
Ireland. Under what circumstances did 
the present Government deprive them- 
selves of this power? Did they wait 
until they had some knowledge of what 
was going on in Ireland or until they 
had consulted the responsible officers of 
justice in Ireland, or until they could 
form some -judgment as to the conse- 
quences of their own action. They did 
nothing of the kind. Part of the price 
they had to pay for Irish support was 
the repeal of the Crimes Act ; and, in 
mere lightness of heart, without a 
moment's consideration, they threw away 
this great weapon for protecting the 
weak against the strong, the innocent 
against the guilty. So much for the 
English part of this compact. So much 
for the price which the English 
Separatists had to pay for the support of 
the Irish Separatists. Now for the Irish 
part of the bargain. They let it be 
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understood that they would, under the 
present Chief Secretary, pursue precisely 
the opposite policy to that which they 
pursued under the late Chief Secretary ; 
and whereas they openly boasted that 
they would make goverument in Ireland 
impossible between the years 1886 to 
1892, they said they would now use all 
the influence they possessed as the 
head of a great and _ far-spreading 
organisation to assist the present Chief 
Secretary in the responsible task he has 
taken in hand. If anybody doubts this, 
they have only to consider the one ques- 
tion of the payment of rents. The Chief 
Secretary boasted, I do not blame him 
for it. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I did not boast. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, the 
Chief Secretary stated in the Debate on 
the Address that in no period of receut 
Irish history had Irish rents been better 
paid. Everybody knows that Irish agri- 
culture has been suffering under a de- 
pression in this year, greater I will not 
say than any other vear during the last 
10 years, but which is undoubtedly very 
great. Most certainly the economic diffi- 
culties which are prevailing over a large 
part of Ireland this year are not less, 
they are very much greater, than in many 
years in which there has been a consider- 
able difficulty found in getting rents paid. 
To what is the present better payment 
of rent to be attributed ? The explana- 
tion to those who know anything of Irish 
history is as simple as A BC;; it lies 
on the very surface of the facts. The 
agitation for the non-payment of rent has 
been the great weapon in the hands of the 
Irishagitators. Therefore it is that, when 
Irish agitation is at its height, when 
it is desired to embarrass the Administra- 
tion of that country, the tenants are 


encouraged not to pay rent either openly | 


of 


Is 


or tacitly. The  non-fulfilment 
bargains connected with the land 
encouraged, and the consequences flowing 
from that state of things may be counted 
upon by the agitators as likely to ensue. 
But when you come to a period in which 
it is the game of the agitator to make 
government in Ireland easy, and to 
smooth the path of the Irish Administra- 
tion, to make straight the crooked way, 
and te smooth the rough places, then you 
find that, whatever be the economic 
difficulties in the way of paying rent 
however bad the season, the rent is paid, 
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by the testimony of the Chief Secretary 
himself, better than for many years past. 
What has happened with regard to rent 
has, by the same agency and for the 
same objects, occurred with regard to 
crime. 1 have no doubt that hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway, and those 
with whom, directly or indirectly, they 
are interested in influencing the rise and 
fall of agrarian crime, have done their 
very best to help the right hon. Gentle- 
man over the period which they regard 
as the transition period between one in 
which crime is punished, and another in 
which it is to be allowed, as I under- 
stand, to stalk unchecked across the 
land. There are conveniences in the 
alliance, especially to the Government, 
in which the ally can give so much 
substantial assistance. But it is a state 
of things which in the first place is 
essentially unstable, and in the second 
place not calculated to maintain 
respect for the law. I shall show to the 
House, by arguments which I think are 
conclusive, that it is impossible to rely 
permanentiy, it is even impossible to 
rely temporarily, on such methods for 
enforcing the law. Hon. Gentlemen 
after all can only act upon their friends 
by promises. I suppose they have pro- 
mised that they are to have their land 
for nothing, that they are not to pay 
rent, that contracts are to be things of 
the past, and that a sort of agrarian 
millennium is to dawn upon them as 
soon as Home Rule is passed. But a 
certain number of people cannot be kept 
quiet with promises alone, especially 
when they see so many of those promises 
come to nothing; and so it happens, 
naturally and inevitably, that in parts 
of the country there is a recrudescence of 
terrorism, which the Government are 
absolutely helpless, by their own action, 
to meet. It not that I 
should go into the condition of Clare, as 
that county was fuily discussed the 
other day on the Adjournment; and 
hence, as the Chief Secretary pointed 
out with a certain amount of force, there 
is no doubt that Clare has always occu- 
pied a somewhat separate position from 
the other counties, and is subject to 
somewhat exceptional influence. But 
take three other counties in the South 
and West—Kerry, Mayo, and Limerick— 
and consider the last information avail- 
able, at all events, to hon. Members who 
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have not at their disposal the official 
records of the Government and the 
Reports of the police. Consider the 
Judges’ Charges recently made in those 
counties. No man can read what was 
said by Mr. Justice O’Brien in Kerry 
without seeing that the condition of that 
county is bad, and that it is going from 
bad to worse. When the late Govern- 
ment took over the Administration of 
Ireland in 1887, Kerry was the worst 
county in that country. By a steady 
application of the change of venue, and 
of the other powers given us by the 
Crimes Act, we made Kerry one of the 
most peaceful counties in the whole of 
Ireland. A change was made in the 
state of Kerry that was almost mira- 
culous; the worst characters left the 
country, I hope never to return, and for 
terrorism a condition of peace and order 
was established, eminently satisfactory to 
those who felt they might have some 
share in bringing about that result. 
After reading Mr. Justice O'Brien's 
Charge, I am afraid that state of things 
has vanished. The social order so pain- 
fully built up is again dissolving, and a 
condition of terrorism is arising in Kerry 
as bad, or likely to be as bad, as that 
which prevailed five years ago. I notice 
that the Judge especially lays his finger 
upon terrorism, and he narrates one story 
which, for its ingenious brutality, ap- 
pears to me to recall the worst days of 
the Land League. He tells how an un- 
fortunate woman—lI suppose because her 
husband had taken an evicted farm, or 
done something which offended local 
opinion—was by devilish ingenuity de- 
prived of medical assistance in her con- 
finement. That story is horrible in itself. 
But is it not horrible that the Govern- 
ment should have deliberately deprived 
themselves of the only possible method 
by which crimes like that can be 
punished? Is it not horrible that, 
knowing such crimes may occur, and 
have occurred, you should delete from 
the Statute Book, or delete from effective 
operation, the one solitary method by 
which the devilish brutes who could 
encompass such an action might be 
brought to the justice and punishment 
which they deserve? What is true of 
Kerry appears to be more true of Mayo. 
Mayo, again, is a county which, at one 
time, had a very bad reputation, but which 
towards the end of the tenure of Office of 
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the late Government I believe was 
brought to a condition of real and sub- 
stantial tranquillity—a condition in which 
for the most part a man could pursue his 
lawful vocation without fear of midnight 
assassination or of the horrors of boycot- 
ting. But there are indications that the 
condition of society in Mayo is following 
all over the condition in which it was be- 
fore the Crimes Act was passed. Here 
is a significant fact. The Vice Chancellor 
in Dublin was appealed to, and has 
granted the appeal, to give permission to 
serve writs on certain tenants in the 
County Mayo by post, and not by per- 
sonal service, That may seem to be a 
small matter to gentlemen who are not 
acquainted with Ireland, but to those 
acquainted with Ireland it means that 
there are parts of that county where the 
officers entrusted with serving writs can- 
not discharge their duties except at 
the risks of their lives 

Mr. J. MORLEY: | am sorry to 
interrupt the right hon. Gentleman. 
Probably the right hon. Gentleman was 
not present at Question time ; but in answer 
to a question below the Gangway I said 
there was possibly another side to that 
story, and that I was making a very care- 
ful investigation into the matter. I do 
not advise him to lean too heavily upon 
that case. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
going to lean too heavily upon it. Per- 
haps the right hon. Gentleman will allow 
me just to read out what doubtless he is 
acquainted with—namely, what the pro- 
cess-server swore in his affidavit. I may 
remind the right hon. Gentleman and 
the House that no landlord applies for 
power to serve writs in this way if he can 
help it, for it costs money, and money is 
not too plentiful just now with land- 
lords in Ireland. The process-server 
stated by affidavit that 
“he had attempted to serve the writs personally, 
but was assaulted and beaten bya mob. Eight 
of the writs were personally taken from him, 
and he believed they were afterwards destroyed. 
He believed that any attempt to serve the writs 
would endanger his life.” 





The right hon. Gentleman is investigating 
this case. Doubtless he has that fact be- 
fore him, and I shouid be very glad to 
hear his views upon it, and trust that he 
will be able to lighten the apprehension 
which otherwise we might be justified in 
entertaining with regard to the condition 
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of Mayo in that regard. But the con- 
dition of Mayo does not rest merely upon 
this sworn testimony of the process- 
server. The Lord Chief Justice at the 
Spring Assizes commented upon the 
material increase of crime since the Winter 
Assizes. As I understand the matter, 
the total amount of crime in the last year 
is not so much greater than it was in the 
year before, but the increase of crime in 
the Winter Assizes—in other words. 
during the latter part of the régime under 
which we are now living—was, in Mr. 
Justice O’Brien’s opinion, important and 
material. The case of Limerick, again, 
affords a most marked contrast, judged by 
the statement of the Judges, between this 
year and last year. Here is an extract 
which I must read. In July, 1892, at 
the Summer Assizes, Mr. Justice O’Brien 
said this about Limerick— 
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“Almost all forms of exception to the 
ordinary state of society in the County of 
Limerick in reference to the violation of the 
law have, I may say, entirely disappeared. 
Life is more secure, not only against violence, 
but the menace or the apprehension of violence. 
... Property is more secure from all forms of 
invasions, and all forms of social relations are 
relieved from the burden of that intolerable 
restraint upon personal liberty with which 
unhappily we have been too long familiar in 
this country.” 


I pass over the nine months which inter- 
vened between the Summer Assizes of 
last year and the Spring Assizes of 
this year ; and this is what Mr. Justice 
Gibson said on March 2— 


“ Although there was no form of the worst 
crime, such as murder or attempt to murder, 
there is in the Police Returns evidence of crime, 
and of a very formidable state of affairs. There 
has been an increase of specially reported 
crime of a very substantial character. The 
number this year was 81, as against 54 last 
year. There were two cases of firing at the 
person, and in one of these the houses of two 
persons were visited and fired into. ... The 
only motive attributed for that outrage was to 
prevent these people from paying their rent 
unless a reduction was given. by the landlord, 
Yet the O'Connors, who were the subjects of 
such a grave attack, would give no ivformation 
of the outrage to the authorities. A man named 
Curtin was visited by four men with hurleys. 
A shot was fired, and the younger Curtin, a son 
of the older man, resisting, he was savagely 
beaten with a hurley. The motive of the out- 
rage appeared to have been the taking of an 
evicted farm they afterwards surrendered, and 
the Curtins would give no information to the 
police. Another house was visited by three 
men who fired a shot, and they got the son of 
the owner of the house, young O'Brien, to hold 
a greyhound while they shot it. There was no 
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identification of any of the criminals. There 
were nine cases of killing and maiming cattle, 
and in one of these two horses were poisoned by 
arsenic at different periods of time. The owner 
of the horses had committed no offence, except 
that he settled apparently with his landlord, 
Mr. Arthur Smith-Barry. . . . In one, to show 
the mean form of intimidation that prevailed 
among certain classes of the community, a 
notice was given to the employer of a poor 
servant girl to dismiss her or he would receive 
a visit from Captain Moonlight. The motive 
for depriving this poor girl of her livelihood 
was that her father had bought some hay from 
the caretaker of an evicted farm. ... In one 
case a shot was fired over the head of a labourer 
as a persuasion to induce him to leave his 
master’s employment, the master being suspected 
of having paid his rent. The labourer appeared 
to have declined to work, but he refused to give 
any information. In these cases none of them 
were of the worst form of crime. Fortunately 
there was a no loss of life in connection 
with any of them, and there was no attempt to 
commit murder, but the cases indicated, in his 
opinion, two things, one a certain amount of 
hardy lawlessness in the community, and, 
secondly, an utter and highly objectionable dis- 
inclination on the part of the victims of those 
outrages to come forward and give evidence. 
. . » « In conclusion, he trusted that, when he 
next came among them, he would not be en- 
countered with the same increase of undetected 
crime that appeared to be indicated in these 
Reports, and that this lawlessness, of which he 
at present saw the indications, might then come 
to have disappeared.” 

Let the right hon. Gentleman note that 
my point is twofold: First, that there is 
apparently an increase of crime; secondly, 
apparently that increase is in the form 
of intimidation ; and thirdly, I repeat 
again that you have absolutely deprived 
yourselves by your own political action 
of the slightest hope of bringing these 
meu—these brave men—who intimidate 
servant girls, to justice. But I do not 
rely wholly or almost mainly on the 
Report of the Judges for my view of the 
condition of the country, There are two 
vases which I should particularly desire 
to call the attention of the House to, and 
for two separate reasons. One is that 
they are very remarkable and significant 
cases ; the other is that we appear to 
have heard of them by accident. They 
are bad boycotting cases,and were never, 
apparently, reported to the Judge. They 
have not appeared in any statistics, and 
so far as I can make out it was action at 
headquarters, in Dublin Castle itself, 
which prevented them, but from the aceci- 
dent of the Judges having got word of them, 
from ever coming before the public. The 
right hon. Gentleman has told us several 
times in this House that the method of 
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preparing statistics and the principles on 
which they are prepared have undergone 
no alteration in his time. I entirely 
believe him ; I am certain that the right 
hon. Gentleman is incapable of coming 
down to the House and making a state- 
ment of that kind when there is no 
foundation for it. But I find myself 
extremely puzzled by these cases. I 
suppose the right hon. Gentleman has 
not heard of them, but as far as I can 
make out it is quite clear, in the first 
place, that they were serious offences ; 
and, in the second place, that they 
ought to have been reported; in the 
third place, that they were not 
reported ; and, in the fourth place, that 
the persons responsible for not reporting 
them were not the police authorities in 
the locality, but the authorities in Dublin 
Castle. ‘This is mysterious. I will give 
the House and hon. Members particulars 
of those cases, and then I do not think 
their wonder will be diminished. It 
appears that a man named McGinley, in 
County Mayo, took en evicted farm in 
January last. The usual process of inti- 
midation—the old familiar process—was 
resorted to. A great mob coliected not 
far away from the man’s farm and pro- 
ceeded to march towards it. Meeting the 
police, there was a conflict ; stones were 
thrown at the police, and ultimately the 
mob was dispersed. McGinley bitterly 
complained that life was made impossible 
for him, and that he could not hold his 
farm if proceedings of this description 
were allowed to continue against him. 
He was given police protection, but his 
life was made a burden to him. He could 
not attend market nor go about the 
ordinary vocations of a peaceful citizen. 
This case was sent up in the ordinary 
course to Dublin, but the authorities 
directed that the case should not be re- 
ported. It was not reported, and the 
‘ase was not brought under the notice of 
the Judge until he cross-examined the 
police authorities on the spot and found 
out what were the real facts. The Judge 
said that the police stated that no evil 
consequences had ensued. I cannot make 
out whether this is the fact; buta 
meeting was to be held on the Sunday 
after the Judge called attention to the 
facts. The same kind of intimidation 


was practised upon this subsequent Sun- 
day meeting, and now the Government, 
two months after the original offence, 
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spurred on, apparently, by that action of 
the Judge, and possibly by the questions 
asked in the House—spurred on, at least, 
by some causes in which this may or may 
be not included—have now directed a pro- 
secution. I can hardly complain of the 
Government not having prosecuted before, 
because, under the law as they choose to 
have it, a prosecution must be useless. 
They now order this prosecution in order 
to meet public opinion at the eleventh 
hour, having condoned the right of 
unlawful assembly—having condoned the 
intimidation ; and now that the intimida- 
tion is repeated, they have directed a 
prosecution, but they know perfectly well 
that those persons will not be convicted. 
They know that without the change of 
venue they may as well leave the thing 
alone. Is it not scandalous that those 
persons responsible for the maintenance 
of the law should thus put it out of their 
power to see the law respected and 
obeyed ? Another remarkable case, also 
not reported, came to light through the 
action of the Judge alone. That is the 
vase of Mr. Harper Campbell, of Sligo. 
What happened in the Sligo case ? Boy- 
cotting resolutions were pasted all over 
Sligo and published in the local papers. 
The whole origin of the incident was a case 
in which Mr. Campbell, so far as I under- 
staud the particulars, was justified in 
what he did. But that is not the ques- 
tion ; the question we are now concerned 
with is the action of the Executive. 
They took no steps whatever to protect 
this unhappy man. He was threatened 
in the local papers, by publie placard, 
and meetings were held to denounce him. 
Boycotting resolutions against him were 
passed, and not only so, but three 
Members of Parliament — unkindly 
oblivious of the consideration they are 
bound to show the present Chief Secre- 
tary, went down and took part in that 
meeting, and made interesting speeches. 
The hon. Member for South Galway (Mr. 
Sheehy) said— 

“ Campbell did a very large trade with the 
shopkeepers of the county, but he (Mr. Sheehy) 
thought that the sooner the shopkeepers closed 
their accounts with Mr. Harper Campbell the 
better for themselves. He would advise them 
the next time his agent came round to tell him 
never to call again. It was very easy for Mr. 
Harper Campbell to turn out poor Catherine 
M‘Donagh and to knock down her humble 
dwelling, but it was equally easy for the Siigo 
people to knock down the business which he had 
built up. The shopkeepers in the various towns 
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in the West and North-west of Ireland should | sanguine disposition when he asked the 


inform him that they will have no dealings with 
him, anl by this means they will give a lesson 
that will be good enough for all his tribe. 
(Cheers.) ‘ The best service they 


could render to their country would be this— | 


that while they remained resolute an| courageous 
they should keep their hands stainless. They 
could crush the tyrant without putting any 
stain on their uame or cause—(Cheers)—by the 
simple process of giving the go-by—by the good 
old system of boycotting—they could compel 
Mr. Harper Campbell to feel the pressure of 
public opinion,” 

The hon. Member for North Leitrim 
(Mr. P. A. M*Hugh) made a speech, in 
which he said— 

“We miss from this meeting one of the 
features which for so long we were accustomed 
to associate with National meetings in this 
country. We have no police here. We stand 
here their masters and rulers, and those spike- 
helmeted gentlemen are our servants, and we 
will teach them to be our servants.” 

That was the kind of pressure, familiar 
enough to all of us, by which three hon. 
Members endeavoured 
trade of Mr. Campbell, because he evicted 
a tenant who owed him seven years’ rent, 
Mr. Campbell took a step which anyone 
would take placed in similar cireum- 
stances, He applied to the Government 
for protection. What did the Govern- 
ment do? The Government told him 
that if ne wanted protection he must 
protect himself. 
sented.] Well, he applied to the Govern- 
ment to proceed against them and to give 
him the protection 
allowed ; and the Government said, 
“ Proceed against them yourself.” 
J. Mortey : Hear, hear !] There is not 
a single man from Ireland who does not 
know that this is another way of saying 
that in asking for the protection of the 
law you shall not have it. In Ireland all 
criminal prosecutions, practically without 
exception, certainly every criminal pro- 
secution of this kind ig conducted, has 
always been conducted, and must be con- 
ducted, by the police and the Govern- 
ment. In the circumstances in Ireland it 
is quite impossible for a private indi- 
vidual to collect evidence or to conduct a 
case. Yet the Government made it 
clearly understood that, so much were 
they bound to their Irish allies, who had 
been advocates of boycotting ever since 
that system had been invented, that they 
would not take upon themselves to put 
the law in force against those who had 
broken it. Mr. Campbell showed a very 


VOL. X. [rourrn series. ] ’ 


to destroy the | 


[Mr. J. Morey dis- | 


which the law! 


[Mr. | 


Government to prosecute three Members 

_of Parliament who support them. We 
|on this side used to be denounced for 
putting Members of Parliament into 
prison when they broke the law. Are 
we to understand that under the present 
Government the opposite principle pre- 
vails to such an extent that an Irish 
Member of Parliament may in Ireland do 
anything he likes—may break the law, 
attack private rights, threaten the fortunes 
and liberties of peaceable citizens, and 
| that the aggrieved persons, if they are 
to have any remedy at all, must find that 
remedy themselves? If those are the 
principles on which the Government mean 
io proceed, surely the House will agree 
with me that their action is 


“Calculated to resuscitate the system of 
terrorism and intimidation which formerly pre- 
vailed in Ireland, and to bring the administra- 
tion of the law into contempt.” 


But the hard thing is, that the right hon. 
| Gentleman opposite did not in this case 
even receive a meed of gratitude from 
those against whom he had refused to 
In The Sligo Champion, the 
iocal organ in which the boycotting notice 
had appeared, and which belongs to one 
of the gentlemen who ought to have been 
| brought to trial for this boyeotting— 
namely, the hon. Member for Leitrim— 
/the following remarks were published 
with reference to the Chief Secretary, 
who had said, in reply to questions in 
this House, that the language used by 
the hon. Members was in the highest 
degree reprehensible :— 

| “Mr. Morley ix. of course, entitled to his 
opinion, But the Members of the Irish Party 
who attended and addressed the meeting at 
Carbownagh do not care a pinch of snuff for the 
opinion of Mr. Morley, or of any Englishman, as 
to the character of their language. The Mem- 
bers of the Irish Party would be unworthy of 
their position if they condescended to entertain 
the slightest regard or respect for the opinion 
of mere British officials like Mr. John Morley 
and the Chief Justice on matters connected with 
the relations of landlord and tenant in Lreland.” 


pre weed . 





I have not read that passage merely to 
cause a smile at the expense of the Chief 
Secretary. I have read it because I wish 
to show the difference between the 
language used by Irish Members in Ire- 
land and that used by them here. We 
have in this passage and these cireum- 
stances a pretty clear indication of what 
one Irish Member means when he looks 
forward to dealing with the land in Ire- 
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land in an Irish Parliament. Now, I 
want to know why these cases were not 
reported, why the offenders were in one 
case not brought to justice at all, and 
why, in the other case, no steps were 
taken until after attention had been 
drawn to it by the Chief Justice ? 
When I remember that we only heard 
of these cases by mere accident, I cannot 
help thinking that there may be other 
instances of the kind in other counties— 
other cases which have been burked 
.somehow. Now I come to the subject of 
the Plan of Campaign. On the Temple- 
more estate the tenants have announced 
their intention of joining the Plan, and 
have already contributed towards the 
legal expenses which the prosecution of 
the Plan may entail. I do not believe 
that they are acting upon representations 
from head-quarters—that is, from hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway, be- 
cause I know nothing would so embarras- 
the present Government as a large recru- 
descence of the Plan of Campaign. 
What I wish to point out is that, if there 
be a recrudescence of the Plan, the right 
hon. Gentleman is at present quite with- 
out means to cope with it adequately, 
because, in the first place, the tenant 
knows perfectly well that he will not be 
proceeded against by the Government ; 
secondly, that if he is proceeded against 
there is not the remotest chance of his 
being convicted ; and, thirdly, that if he 
is convicted he will probably be released 
by the exercise of the prerogative of 
mercy of which, on the principle of 
« justice, wisdom, common sense, and, 
above all, of policy,” the right hon. 
Gentleman has made such free use since 
he has it under his control in Ireland. 
Then the tenant knows, further, that 
when be has been released by the exer- 
cise of the clemency of the Crown, there 
is some hope, if this precious Evicted 
Tenants Commission is to bear any fruits 
at all, that he will be restored to his 
holding at the cost of the British tax- 
payer, and that when he is restored to 
his holding, at the cost of the British 
taxpayer, that holding will be stocked for 
him at the cost of the landlord whom he 
has injured. Now, Sir, under these cir- 





cumstances, I want to know whether the 
present Government are not absolutely 
powerless by their own action, and by 
the attitude they have deliberately taken 
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up, to see that the law, which is their 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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first duty to obey, is really obeyed, and 
is really respected. I have mentioned, 
as I was bound to mention, the separate 
case of the Government and the separate 
Charges of the Judges, but let it be 
understood that I attach no value to 
these in their isolation. It is not a par- 
ticular Charge of a particular Judge, 
it is not this act of clemency or the 
act of feeble administration of which 
I complain. It is not the letting out of 
this particular man or that particular 
man, but it is the whole policy, taken, as 
a connected whole, and regarded as an 
essential and necessary part of the present 
situation, It is from that point of view, 
and from that point of view only, that 
Task the House to consider it. I observe 
that the hon. Member for Glasgow has 
given notice that he will move the 
Previous Question as an Amendment to 
my Motion. I presume, therefore, that 
the hon. Member thinks that the points 
to which I have referred are of slight 
importance. 

Dr. CAMERON: No; I gave notice 
to move the Previous Question, because 
I considered that the manner in which 
the right hon, Gentleman gave notice of 
his Resolution was insulting to the House. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Why, I gave 
notice of this Motion at the suggestion 
and request of the hon Member himself! 


Executive in Ireland. 


[At this stage Mr. W. E. GLapstone 
apparently asked some question which 
did not reach the Press Gallery. ] 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have had 
a slight personal altercation with the 
hon. Member for Glasgow, who says 
that he put down his Motion for the 
Previous Question because I had insulted 
the House by the notice I had given, 

Dr. CAMERON : No, no. My rea- 
son was that the right hon. Gentleman's 
notice was given without consultation 
with the right hoo. Gentleman’s col- 
leagues, and that to entitle such a notice 
to precedence there should be consulta- 
tion of that kind. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman, I suppose, will speak later 
on, and he will have an opportunity of 
explaining that his reason for moving 
the Previous Question was because I 
had not consulted with my colleagues on 
the Front Opposition Bench. It has 
been my lot in this House to hear many 
astounding reasons given for astounding 
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propositions, but a more astounding 
reason for an astounding proposition I 
have never heard. I await with the 
deepest interest the further explanation 
which the hon. Member will doubtless 
supply us with before the Debate comes 
toanend. But if there are any Mem- 
bers who are not so morbidly anxious 
that I should not offend the suscepti- 
bilities of my colleagues, and who are 
not so consumed with anxiety lest I 
should take upon myself alone Parlia- 
mentary action which should be collective 
in its character, I ask them to consider 
the condition of Ireland, taken as a 
whole, the machinery which still exists 
for enforcing the law in that country, 
and the extent to which that machinery 
has failed. It is a monstrous thing 
that we should have to depend for the 
machinery for repressing crime upon any 
organisation apart from the law of the 
country. It is not surprising that this 
alien machinery which the right hon. 
Gentleman attempts to substitute for the 
normal aud proper machinery for re- 
pressing crime is not carrying out the 
work iutrusted to him. It is not sur- 
prising that moonlighting has increased ; 
it is not surprising that witnesses are 
afraid to come forward; it is not sur- 
prising that the victims of outrage are 
silent through the terrorism to which 
they are subjected; and it is not sur- 
prising that, as usual in such cases, it is 
the old, the poor, and the helpless who 
are made victims of this atrocious system. 
It is our business, as far as we can in 
opposition, by word, as we did while in 
power by act, to see that these things 
shall cease; and we believe they never 
can and never will cease until the right 
hon. Gentleman has the courage to shake 
himself free from the political trammels 
which embarrass his administrative 
action and can use freely the powers of 
the law which this House and Parliament 
have intrusted to him. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the action of the Executive in condon- 
ing serious offences, and their failure to support 
and enforce the Law, are calculated to resusci- 
tate the system of terrorism and intimidation 
which formerly prevailed in that Country, and 
to bring the administration of the Law into 
contempt.” —(¥@r. A. J. Balfour.) 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morvey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne) : Mr. Speaker, I rise to make 
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a few observations on this, the fifth Vote 
of Censure moved within the last eight 
weeks. In the debate on the Address 
the right hon. Gentleman spoke, and we 
were all glad to hear him speak, six pages 
of Hansard upon the Evicted Tenants 
Commission and of Gweedore. On the 
2nd of February the hon. Member for 
North Armagh (Colonel Saunderson), the 
right hon. Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain), and others, gave us 
another Irish Debate. On the 3rd of 
February the hon, and learned Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Carson) brought up again the case of the 
Evicted Tenants Commission and the case 
of Gweedore. On the 10th of February 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Basset- 
law (Sir F. Milner) and other Members 
also brought up the Gweedore case—and 
it is the great case that the right hon. 
Gentleman has brought against me—and 
a Debate was again raised. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite now talk very loudly about 
my amnesty policy, but they had not the 
courage on that occasion even to go to a 
Division. Then on the 5th of March a 
Motion was again made for the adjourn- 
ment of the House on the subject of 
Clare, and there was another long 
Debate. On the 13th of March there 
was a Debate on the Evicted Tenants 
Commission, which took up the whole 
evening, and which was again negatived, 
and on the 23rd of March a Motion for 
Adjournment was again made because we 
had let out of prison a young man 
who would have been in the ordinary 
course in prison for 20 months longer. 
The Irish Party have often been charged 
with making frivolous Motions for Ad- 
journment, but neverdid the Irish Party, in 
their most aggressive moments, make so 
frivolous a Motion as that Motion for 
Adjournment. This Parliament is not 
yet two months old, and yet we have had 
four Votes of Censure moved upon the 
question of Irish Administration. The 
right hon. Gentleman to-night has not 
brought forward one fact that is new to 
anybody who has followed the proceed- 
ings of the House this Session. He has 
not brought forward a single fresh argu- 
ment, not asingle undetected enormity of 
mine, not one unexplored case of my 
truckling to the priesthood or to 
sedition - mongers. Yet in eight 
weeks we have this fifth Motion of 
Censure on our Irish Administration. 
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Now, Sir, I have often listened to the 
right hon. Gentleman during the last 10 
years in this House, often with admira- 
tion, sometimes with agreement, and once 
or twice, I will admit, with discomfiture ; 
but to-night I have nothing for him but 
pity that he in his position should bring 
forward a Motion of this kind—so serious 
as it is, coming from him—without any- 
thing new in it either in the way of fact 
or argument. I venture to think it is 
not only rather a waste of time of the 
House, but that it is also an error in 
tactics. As for the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Glasgow for the Previous 
Question, we, at all events, cannot accept 
it. We shall meet the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Motion, as we have met the other 
four Motions of Censure made this 
Session, with a direct negative. If on 
this occasion, as in the Gweedore Debate, 
hon. Members opposite wish to have the 
Motion negatived without a Division, we 
shall be glad, but if they desire a Divi- 
sion we shall be quite prepared to meet 
them. The right hon. Gentleman spoke 
of the Concordat between us and hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway. He 
said the administration which he im- 
pugns is the result of joint action 
between the Nationalist Representatives 
from Ireland and the English Liberal 
Party. What is the charge? The 
charge is that for the first time you have 
a British Administration trying to govern 
the country with the sympathy of the 
majority of the people. That is the 
concordat. He says, “ You have been 
working, and you must work, the Execu- 
tive in conformity with their ideas.” 
What are their ideas? According to 
his own statement in the next sentence, 
what they have done is to advise the 
people to pay rent and to keep order. Is 
that criminal? Is it a policy which 
shakes faith in the administration of the 
law, that you endeavour to carry out the 
proper action of the Executive in con- 
formity with the sympathies, wishes, 
and views of the majority of the popula- 
tion? I agree, of course, that if those 
ideas and views led us into culpable 
neglect of the duty of preserving the law, 
if it landed us in a failure to preserve 
order, then I admit that the concordat 
would deserve all the strong language 
the right hon, Gentleman has used. But 
how does he illustrate the malignant 
working of this concordat ? His first 


Mr. J. Morley 
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point was that we now practise to a most 
profuse and indefensible degree some 
agreement for the amnesty of convicts. 
I declare I am ashamed of my own 
moderation, like Clive, when I say that 
the Lord Lieutenant has only released 13. 
convicts during the seven months we 
have been in Office. With the exception 
of the four cases of the Gweedore 
prisoners and the case of Foley, there is 
not a single case which is not of a routine 
kind, where prisoners have been let out 
for reasons of health or for reasons im 
which the Judge coneurred. Yet you 
rest upon the case of the release of the 
Gweedore prisoners for this sweeping 
charge of a general amnesty. In 1886 
I was Chief Secretary, and had then to 
answer a question in this House which 
brought to light a rather interesting pre- 
cedent, which illustrates the absurdity of 
the language used in the Gweedore 
Debate, and the still more senseless 
absurdity of the language used on Thurs- 
day night. In 1882 there were four men 
brought up for a moonlighting attack on 
a certain lady in Tralee. They were all 
sentenced, in August, 1882, to penal 
servitude—three of them to 10 years 
each and one of them to 15 years. By 
September, 1885, the whole four men 
had been released, One of the 10-years” 
men was released on licence after serving 
two and a-half years, two after serving 
two and three-quarter years, and the 15- 
years’ man after three years’ imprison- 
ment, 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: 
the date of that ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I will teil the 
noble Lord the date. ‘The 10-years’ men 
were released by Lord Spencer, and the 
15-years’ man by Lord Carnarvon. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: They were 
not released by Mr. Forster. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : What on earth has 
that got to do with it ? 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: They were 
released after Mr. Forster's resigna- 
tion. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I will give the 
noble Lord the date. The prisoners 
were committed in August, 1882. The 
three 10-years’ men were released by 
Lord Spencer in the early part of 1885, 
and the 15-years’ man was released by 
Lord Carnarvon in September, 1885 ; and 
the noble Lord knows more than I do as 
to the reasons which probably influenced 
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Lord Carnarvon to take that step. The 
Judge who tried them, certainiy not one 
of the most lenient Judges—Mr. Justice 
Lawson—wrote to Lord Spencer, then 
Viceroy, concurring in his proposal to 
mitigate the sentences. Why ? Because, 
as he said, “ Your Excellency has visited 
the district and satisfied yourself that 
the-district is quiet.” That is the very 
reason I gave for releasing the four men 
of Gweedore. Yes; in those days they 
had not got this new doctrine of which 
we have heard so much this Session, that 
the Judges are to dictate to the Execu- 
tive as to what is the proper time to 
exercise the clemency of the Crown, I 
do not wonder at the right hon. Gentle- 


man not saying much more about 
Gweedore, or much more about the 


miserable case on which a night was 
wasted last week. To show how absurd 
all that was on Thursday night, my 
attention has been called to a sentence 
that was passed in Millstreet, County 
Cork, in those days one of the most dis- 
turbed districts in Ireland. A man was 
brought up at the Spring Assizes on a 
charge of having attempted an explosion 
of powder in Millstreet. He tried to 
blow up the police barrack, He was 
detected by the police red-handed, so that 
there was no mistake as to his guilt. Did 
he get the seven years’ penal servitude 
which the Chief Justice inflicted on this 
wretched Foley ? The Judge stated 
that the attempt was a most reprehensible 
one, and that if it had sueeeeded the man 
might have been tried for murder, and 
yet he gave the prisoner 12 mouths’ im- 
prisonment. So much for amnesty. The 
right hon. Gentleman made no new case 
upon amnesty, and Ido not believe we 
shall ever again hear of either the 
Gweedore prisoners’ case, upon which he 
did not dare divide, or Foley's case, upon 
which we wasted a night. The right 
hon. Gentleman then passed to our 
action in refusing police protection to 
the Sheriff for night seizures, and he 
seemed to think it a very serious thing 
that the Executive should have been 
censured by an Irish Court. But he for- 
gets that the most authoritative censure 
of the Executive was not pronounced 
against me, but it was pronounced in 
1886 by a Judge, who is really a learned 
lawyer, against the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Bristol (Sir M. Hicks 
Beach) when he was Chief Secretary. 
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Of course, that is not an answer to the 
charge. [Opposition cheers.| No; but 
it is a very good reason why you should 
be a little more careful in assuming that 
the censure of a Court carries with it 
great criminality on the part of the 
Executive. The right hon. Gentleman 
has not had time, I presume, to master 
the varied history of the case upon which 
he commented. He surprised me enor- 
mously by pitying me for relying on 
Irish sources of information. Why, for 
six long years he stood at this Table and 
gave us nothing but Irish sources of in- 
formation, It was upon Irish sources of 
information that this House was led to 
pass the Crimes Act. If Irish sources of 
information were good enough for the 
right hon. Gentleman when he was 
Chief Secretary, why was I wrong in 
assuming that they are good enough for 
me ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course 
the right hon, Gentleman must rely upon 
Irish sources of information, as everybody 
in his position must. All I said was that 
in dealing with alleged facts which come 
from various parts of Ireland great care 
has to be exercised, even sometimes in 
eases Which come from official sources. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I welcome this 
conversion of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: But I was 
always right. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have learnt a 
lesson from the right hon. Gentleman. 
When the Irish officials, in whom I have 
the same confidence as the right hon. 
Gentleman had, tell me a thing, I prima 


Jacie accept it. My action with regard to 


night seizures was not taken from any 
particular desire to restrict the protection, 
but arose from certain practical difficulties 
of administration which confronted us, and 
with which I need not trouble the House. 
The consequence was that we examined 
the regulations in force. We found that 
from 1837 to 1860 protection for night 
seizures had been in all cases prohibited. 
From 1860 to 1880 a certain change was 
made in that rule. If the Sheriff 
demanded protection, he was made the 
master of the situation as to the execu- 
tion both of writs of the Superior Courts 
and civil bill decrees. There was another 
regulation from 1888 to 1892, the only 
subject dealt with in it being the 
execution of writs and civil _ bill 
decrees. Night protection was forbidden 
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in executions, but was to be given if the 
Sheriff required it. I admit that the 
regulation was arguable either way, but 
I contend that the construction we put 
upon it was the plain construction. At 
any rate, what we did was this: In the 
face of these difficult and discrepant 
regulations we issued a Circular in the 
exercise of a prudent discretion, In our 
Cireular we said the constabulary were 
to protect the Sheriff in going and 
coming. Complaint was made. We 
wrote to the Sheriffs of Cork and Kerry, 
telling them that we should interpose no 
difficulty in the way of their taking a 
judicial decision on the legality of our 
action. The Queen’s Bench decided 
that our Circular was illegal. Well, if 
80, from 1860 to 1880 the Constabulary 
Code contained an illegal prohibition. 
We took the case to the Court of 
Appeal. Did the Court of Appeal treat 
us in the way the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s position would lead the House to 
believe ? No. The Court of Appeal 
said : We cannot enter into the merits of 
this case, because in criminal matters the 
Court of Queen’s Bench has exclusive 
jurisdiction on these points. Did the 
Lord Chief Baron say that we were 
trifling with the law, or that we had 
committed an illegal act? What he 
said was— 

“ Having been myself the Judge who for the 
first time in the present half century had 
occasion to call attention to the law which I 
conceive regulates the relations between the 
High Court and the Royal Irish Constabulary 
in reference to the execution of writs of the 
High Court ”— 
that refers to the Woodford case under 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bristol— 

“T do not desire to reflect in the slightest de- 
gree on the decision of any of the distinguished 
Judges who tried the case in the Queen’s Bench 
Division when I say that personally Iam most 
desirous that some mode should’ be devised 
which would involve a judicial decision of the 
House of Lords upon the matter. I can con- 
ceive no matter more worthy of the consideration 
of that high tribunal.” ~ 

So the House will see that the Lord 
Chief Baron was*desirous that the case 
should be taken to the House of Lords. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: Why did 


you not take it there ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Because it ap- 


peared that we could not. If the noble 


Lord will read the Judgment of Lord 
Mr. J. Morley 
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Justice Fitzgibbon in the Court of 
Appeal he will see that it is extremely 
doubtful whether, after the refusal of 
the Judges to entertain the case, we 
could have taken it to the House of 
Lords. Besides, I think that,onthe whole, 
legislation would be a more satisfactory 
mode of dealing with the question. Lord 
Justice Barry said— 

“| regret, in common with the other mem- 
bers of the Court, that we are not here in a 
position to give an authcritative opinion on the 
question involved in the proceedings in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench which have been 
brought under our notice in this appeal. It 
wou.d be more satisfactory if the matter could 
be put on a solid and distinct basis.” 
Therefore all the enormity with which 
the right hon. Gentleman charges us 
amounts to this, that we were endeavour- 
ing to get the opinion of an authoritative 
Court, and to put the matter upon a solid 
and authoritative basis. There is not, I 
think, much to be made by the right 
hon. Gentleman or his friends out of this 
part of the case. I pass to the sus- 
pension of certain prociamations by 
which certain parts of Ireland were 
placed under the operation of the Crimes 
Act for certain purposes. The only 
matter in connection with that subject 
upon which the right hon. Gentleman 
dwelt was that we deprived ourselves of 
the power of change of venue. He said 
that was the price we had to pay for 
the concordat with gentlemen below the 
Gangway, and that it led to the most 
disastrous results. Let us measure the 
disastrous results. I will give one or 
two figures which will enable the House 
to gauge the exaggerations to which the 
right hon. Gentleman has committed 
himself. In the Spring Assizes of 1892 
there were returned for trial 338 persons ; 
in 1893 the number was 444, or an in- 
crease of more than 31 per cent. That 
does not look very like a slackening of 
administrative vigilance on our part. 
Then let us go to the proceedings before 
juries. I exclude from the figures those 
who pleaded guilty, or who did not 
actually come to trial. In 1892 the con- 
victions were 48 per cent. ; in 1893 they 
were 49 per cent. In 1892 the ac- 
quittals were 44 per cent. ; in 1893 they 
were 40 per cent. In 1892 the dis- 
agreements were 15, or 7 per cent. ; in 
1893 they were 30, or 10 per cent. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that there are 
places in which there has been a failure 
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of justice and a failure of putting down 
crime, and he referred to the case of Clare. 
But how does the case of Clare help 
him? I am not going to repeat all the 
arguments, I am not sure that he 
not pass that case over; at any rate I 
will answer him in the case of Kerry. 
The difficulty in Clare would not be met 
by a change of venue. The difficulty is 
in Kerry to get persons mate amenable 
to trial, The right hon. Gentleman 
must know this very well—until you 
get persons made amenable to trial, how 
would change of venne work ? There is 
no co-operation. This is the curse of the 
situation in the County of Clare, that 
there is no co-operation on the part of 
the public—and I am sorry to say this 
applies not merely amongst the humblest 
class of the people, but it applies also to 
the police and authorities. You con- 
stantly find persons shot at who will not 
report, and the police only come to hear 
of these cases through careful investi- 
gation and indirectly. When an outrage 
is reported, the persons subjected to it 
will not identify and give evidence. But 
what I want to point out is that this is 
not a new state of things, and that even 
in Clare, which is the worst county in 
Ireland, and the county in connect’ou 
with which we may be supposed by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to have done our- 
selves most mischief by the course we 
have adopted, it has been impossible to 
get men made amenable to trial—to get 
people to report cases, to identify, and to 
give evidence. I will read a couple of 
cases to show the difficulty any Govern- 
ment in Ireland has to contend with 
Here are two cases which happened in 
the time of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, when the power of change of 
venue was as full as it could be. In 
October, 1889, a man was shot in the 
leg by a party of four men. They were 
convicted and sentenced to 10° and 
eight years’ penal servitude respectively. 
From that day to this the victim of the 
outrage has been under police protection, 
and he has often declared that he 
wishes he had never given evidence. 
What would change of venue have done 
for that man? Take another case which 
occurred in the time of the right hon. 
Gentleman. A man was fired at and 
wounded by two men, one of them 
masked. This was in September, 1890, 
He gave evidence against the men con- 


did | 
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victed; he has been under police pro- 
tection ever since, and must continue so. 
Is it not idle to say that by loss of 
special power to change venue we have 
lost the power of dealing effectively with 
so demoralized a state of things as_ is 
revealed in cases of that kind? The 
right hon, Gentleman then passed on to 
three counties. He referred to Kerry, 
Mayo, and Limerick, where he said that 
there had been a great recrudescence of 
terrorism and intimidation; but, in re- 
ferring to the Judge’s Charges, he enor- 
mously exaggerated their purport and 
tenor, In Mayo the Lord Chief 
Justiee, who is not particularly prone to 
take a favourable view of these things, 
said that in some parts of the county 
there was a bad spirit. I admit that that 
is to be deplored, but it is not enough 
foundation for the charge that we are 
demoralising Ireland, that we are relaxing 
the administration of the law, and bring- 
ing the administration of the law into 
contempt. In regard to Limerick, the 
right hon. Gentleman appealed to Mr. 
Justice Gibson’s Charge. The learned 
Judge no doubt took an unfavourable 
view, and I will admit that there are 
som” unsatisfactory features there; but I 
must poimt out, on the other hand, that 
the Report of the County Inspector to 
the Judge informed him that the con- 
dition of the county was, in his experi- 


ence and judgment, satisfactory. No 
doubt all that the right hon. Gentleman 


said about the condition of Kerry when 
he came into Office is perfectly true, but 
it does not present any of the alarming 
and disastrous features that he suggests— 
quite the contrary. There are unsatis- 
factory features, but he forgot entirely 
to tell the House that there were only 
87 reported cases in the county this year 
against 100 for the corresponding period 
of last year, The Judge told the Grand 
Jury there had been an inerease in 
the hateful offence of maiming cattle ; 
but by some erroneous information the 
learned Judge was mistaken. There 
was not an inerease in the number of 
cases of maiming cattle, but a decrease. 
There were only 12 cases. 

Mr. SEXTON : Twelve against how 
many ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Twelveagainst 20. 
The right hon. Gentleman referred to 
what he rightly called the devilish case 
where aid was refused to a woman in her 
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coufinement ; but did the Judge say 
that that was an unheard-of enormity ? 
On the contrary, while, of course, con- 
demning it as diabolical, he referred to 
eases which he had known in his own 
experience, such as when the last 
Sacraments were refused to a dying man. 
These things are not new in Kerry or some 
of the other more turbulent parts of Ire- 
land. Ofcourse,weall detest them equally, 
but they do not furnish a good foundation 
for a political case against a Government 
when it has failed to do what another 
Government equally failed to do. There 
were 42 cases reported at the 
Kerry Assizes—15 of arson, 12 of cattle 
maiming, and 17 of threatening letters. 
Only one person was made amenable. 
What good would your change of venue 
have done ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My great 
point about the change of venue was 
that if you gave it, and there was some 
chance of a conviction, yeu would get 
people to give evidence. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The right hon. 
Gentleman did not get more convictions 
when he had change of venue. Even in 
regard to the state of Kerry, remember 
what the learned Judge said and 
knowing, as we do, how deeply the 
payment of rent goes into the social life 
of Ireland, we must not forget this state- 
ment as affecting a turbulent district 
where we are charged with loosening the 
joints of the armour of society by allow- 
ing our special powers to lapse—the 
learned Judge said— 





“Tam glad to announce that, as regards the 
fulfilment of social and civil obligations con- 
nected with contracts, this county is by no 
means inan unfavourable position at present. 
lam glad to find that the great natural good 
sense of the people of this County of Kerry has 
led them to the conclusion that they have 
greater security for their own interests and 
their own prosperity in fulfilling their legal 
contracts than they have in any other means.” 
There are fluctuations of crime in given 
spots in Ireland, such as anyone familiar 
with Irish history knows must constantly 
be observed, but at the present moment 
there is nothing to make us view them 
in the alarming light that the right hon, 
Gentleman does for the purpose of but- 
tressing up the Motion that has been 
foreed upon him by accident. One figure 
only I am going to give you—after all, 
it goes to the root of the matter. It is 
of no use talking about a small inerease 


Mr, J. Morley 
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of crime in Kerry, or Mayo, or Limerick, or 
Leitrim ; you must look at Ireland as a 
whole. Now this is only one figure, 
remember, bearing upon the terrorism 
and intimidation of which the right hon. 
Gentleman speaks in his Motion. Take 
the period during which we have been in 
Office, from August 22, 1892, to March 
22, 1893, with the corresponding period 
of the preceding 12 months, and take the 
agrarian crimes, which are the test and 
measure of the most serious aspects of 
social disorder. In your period there 
were 215 reported cases, in ours 191. If 
you exclude, by a well-known method of 
calculation, threatening letters and notices, 
in your period there were 122, and in 
ours 10], So that you see this reeru- 
descence of terrorism and intimidation, 
of which the right hon. Gentleman com- 
plained, has been accompanied by a 
decrease of over 11 per cent. in agrarian 
crime. I wish todeal in good faith with 
the House, and to admit that in non- 
agrarian crimes the figures are not so 
good; they are bad for us. In your 
period they were 745, and in ours 812, 
an increase of 7} per cent. Yes; but 
mark, those are non-agrarian offences. I 
hope the House will realise what they 
mean. Taking the first 25 cases, I find 
that 13 were merely the result of drunken 
rows, another five were casual quarrels, 
one was a case of insanity, and two were 
poaching. [Mr. Carson: How many 
were moonlighting 7] I have admitted 
all through that there has been an in- 
crease in moonlighting, but not in out- 
rage. The power of changing the venue, 
and the revocation of the proclamations 
under the Coercion Act, have no more to 
do with condoning offences against law 
and order than it has with the precision 
of the Equinox. You drew the fangs 
of the Crimes Act when you revoked 
these proclamations as to suspending 
summary jurisdiction. If you reproached 
me with having dropped these, and 
charged certain results with following, it 
would be difficult to answer it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I do. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Yes; but the 
fact is that the late Government dropped 
this pewer of summary jurisdiction when 
the state of Clare was as bad as it is 
now. The right hon. Gentleman says 
we recalled these prociamations because 
of the concordat, knowing that we were 
doing a thing which would weaken our 
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administration of the law. No, Sir, we 
dropped the Coercion Act because we 
meant to adhere to cur declarations—in 
my own case for 10 years. For my own 
part, I do not believe we have lost an 
instrument of the slightest value in the 
present state of Ireland, and I do not 
believe that the instances produced by the 
right hon. Gentleman are calculated in the 
slightest degree to shake that judgment. 
The right hon. Gentleman referred to 
Ginley’s case. I thought I had suffi- 
ciently dealt with that case in answer to 
questions. The hon, and learned Gentle- 
man opposite, whose passion for cross- 
examination at times is excessive, and 
whocross-examines me across the Tabie till 
we get at the root of all these cases, put 
a series of questions to me upon Ginley’s 
ease. Ginley’s case is a bad case, but I 
am surprised rather that the right hon, 
Gentleman should suppose that the 
Authorities in Dublin Castle, either 
Parliamentary or permanent, could have 
taken any different course from that 
which was actually taken. As I told the 
hon. Member for Tyrone the other day, 
the Judge himself said that he did not 
suppose for a moment that the County 
Inspector (who, as the right hon, Gentle- 
man knows, is one of the most able and 
competent officials in Ireland) was 
capable of concealing anything, or that 
gentlemen in Dublin Castle were capable 
of concealing anything. What happened 
was this. A meeting was announced— 
and here I would say that the first ques- 
tion was, “ Why was not this case re- 
turned as a boycotting case?” The 
right hon. Gentleman knows that in all 
cases of alleged boycotting the doubt is 
whether they shall be returned as boy- 
cotting cases, complete or partial. I am 
glad to say there is not now, and was uot 
when we came into Office, any case of 
complete boyeotting. In all these cases 
the Authorities always take some time 
to consider how they shall be recorded. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: This case 
was not only one of boycotting, but of 
unlawful assembly and riet. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The right hon. 
Gentleman has, I think, mixed up two 
things. ‘There were two mectings ; one 
was going to be held near Ginley’s 
farm—an evicted farm—the police, acting 
under the direction of “those who wish 
to loosen the joints of the armour of the 
law,” said to the promoters, “ You shall 
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not hold that meeting at an evicted 
farm.” The view of the Inspector was 
that that attempted meeting did not con- 
stitute an unlawful assembly, and he 
was therefore justified in not reporting it. 
He would not have been justified in re- 
porting it at headquarters as an unlaw- 
ful assembly. Then what happened ? 
It was proposed to hold a meeting with a 
view, I daresay, of terrorizing and intimi- 
dating Ginley. Language was used by two 
men which we thought deserved to be 
brought before the notice of the Courts. 
It is said that we condoned that serious 
offence. On the contrary, we directed a 
prosecution, in that as in all cases where 
we believed we were likely to get evi- 
dence enough to support a prosecution, 
and if the late Administration had been 
in Office they could not have done more 
than we have. Then, as to the Camp- 
bell case in Sligo, I have never heard of 
a more extraordinary piece of exaggera- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman, I sup- 
pose, was told of the case by somebody. 
I have answered any number of questions 
in this ease, and been cross-examined in 
regard to it. Beeause Mr. H. Camp- 
bell had evicted a woman, for a certain 
time people ceased to call upon him on 
their way to market for coal; they very 
soon resumed their dealings with him, 
however, and that is the only way in 
which his business was affected—so I am 
informed. The interruption of his busi- 
ness—or rather of the business of the 
firm, for it is a limited company—was 
very short. To attempt to make out 
this case as one of persistent boycotting 
is one of the most childish attempts that 
could be made. I do not think I will 
detain the House any longer. I have 
dealt with the right hon. Gentleman's 
allegations and charges point by point, 
and if this is the best case that can be 
made by one so experienced in Irish 
affairs and who is so well able to argue 
the present case, Ido not think that we 
need fear the vote of this House to-night 
or the judgment of the country to- 
morrow. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Seeretary for Ireland had commenced his 
speech by complaining that the Govern- 
ment had been made the subject of five 
Votes of Censure in eight weeks, but he 
remembered that the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself once moved a Vote of Cen- 
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sure on the iate Government in con- 
sequence, of a street row in Tipperary. 
Therefore any complaint on that ground 
came with a very bad grace from the 
right hon. Gentleman. This Vote of 

Censure was moved because the Opposi- 
tion had, or thought they had, a good 
case on several grounds against the ad- 
ministration of the right hon. Gentleman 
in Ireland. For his own part, he could 
sum up nearly all he had to say in a sen- 
tence—that there was not a law-breaker 
or an evil-doer in Ireland who committed 
an offence who could not reply upon the 
right bon. Gentleman minimising his 
action at the Table of that House; and 
there was not an honest or loyal man 
seeking todo his duty in that country 
who might not be perfectly assured 
that if he happened to come before the 
House in regard to any of those ques- 
tions he would be sneered at by the 
Chief Seeretary. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : No, ne. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : In the past 
they had had law breakers punished in 
Ireland. Now they had them petted. 
That was the graramen of his 
charge against the administration 
of the right hon. Gentleman in Ire- 
land. But the Leader of the Op- 
position and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary had glided away 
from the County of Clare much too 
quickly. Let them look at County Clare 
and at the County of Limerick for a 
moment. The Chief Secretary himself 
admitted that they were in a most un- 
satisfactory condition, but when he 
replied to the Leader of the Opposition 
across the Table it was simply the old 
story of —“ You are another.” The right 
hon. Gentleman said, “Things were as 
bad in your time as they are in mine,” 
as if that mattered a straw in a discussion 
of this kind. Everyone admitted that 
the condition of the two counties was as 
unsatisfactory as it could well be. Crime 
was increasing in both. Let them note 
this—and the Chief Secretary knew it— 
before the last Assizes in Clare the jurors 
were visited and intimidated. The right 
hon. Gentleman gave an amusing answer 
tu the Leader of the Opposition on this 
point, for he said, “ You have to get hold 
of these men and make them amenable.” 
Yes; but out of 80 cases of reported 
crime seven men were made amenable 
at the Assizes. What became of the 
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seven? There was only one conviction ; 
but as in that case the offending person 
was a gamekeeper, the jury probably 
thought they might convict with safety. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he wanted 
to get hold of criminals in County Clare, 
he wanted people to be made amenable, 
and he asked, “What is the use of 
changing the venue when you cannot 
make these people amenable ?” Let him 
eall the right hon. Gentleman’s attention 
to an answer he had given in the House, 
The hon. Member for North Derry (Mr. 
Mulholland) asked what were the results 
of the venue clauses of the Crimes Act, 
and the Chief Secretary replied— 

“As regards the County of Clare, I am in- 
formed that the number of offences specially 
reported to the Inspector General from August, 
1891, to August, 1892, was 1,255, and that of 
those persons were made amenable in 282 cases 
only. There were 15 cases of change of venue 
out of 1,500 tried. Those 15 changes appear to 
have affected 49 persons, and of those 49 per- 
sons 34 appear to have been convicted.” 
What, therefore, was the use of the right 
hon. Gentleman stating that the change 
of venue was of no use in face of his 
He came now to the con- 
The right hon. 


own figures. 
duct of the police. 
Gentieman seemed to think that whena 
question had been put in the House 
about a case that case ought not to be 
mentioned again. He put a question to 
the Chief Secretary with reference to 
boycotting in Cloughjordan, in County 
Tipperary, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man replied that there had been no boy- 
cotting for two years, and that in regard 
to the formation of the Defence Associa- 
tion, he really did not know what object 
it had. ‘The next day he (Mr. Russell) 
had received a Memorial from the district 
strongly protesting against the answer 
given by the Chief Secretary to the 
question asked by him (Mr. Russell). 
The Memorial set forth— 

“Mr. Morley states that there was no boy- 
cotting, and there has not been since 1891, and 
plainly indicated that there was no real ground 
for the formation of the Defence Union. This 
statement,” the Memorial continued, “is dis- 
tinctly opposed to the facts which are well- 
known to all residents in this district. The 
worst cases of boycotting have occurred since 
1891. The Defence Union was formed in 1892. 
Up to then the shopkeepers were boycotted and 
deprived of their customers. The farmers were 
hindered in having their corn thrashed, and 
local blacksmiths were not permitted to work 
for a considerable number of farmers.” 
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This Memorial was signed by gentle- 
men as incapable of stating that which 
was not true as the right hon. Gentleman 
himself was—by the Protestant rector, 
the Methodist minister, three magistrates, 


and 74 members of that Defence 
Union which the Chief Secretary 
the other day called an Orange Union 
without the slightest foundation. 


The right hon. Gentleman had no right 
to call it au Orange Union. In The 
Midland Tribune it was asserted that 
the right hon. Gentleman had stated that 
the Cloughjordan Defence Union was an 
Orange Association. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I did not say any- 
thing of the kind. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL was glad to 
hear it. It only showed how much they 
could rely upon the newspapers of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. He asked what the 
right hon, Gentleman was going to do in 
regard to that case, which was not a 
trifling one. He was bound to inquire 
into it and sift it to the bottom, and, 
perhaps, he might appoint a Commission, 
with a Judge of the High Court as Presi- 
dent. The graramen of his (Mr. Russell's) 
charge was not only that the right 
hon. Gentleman was misinformed, but 
that the whole facts were withheld from 
the late Chief Baron when he was 
charging the Grand Jury of the County of 
Tipperary. Then he wanted to mention 
the case of Patrick Doorley, who was 
tried at the Summer Assizes at the town 
of Tullamore, King’s County, on a charge 
of shooting into a house in custody of a 
caretaker—a house on an evicted farm. 
The jury disagreed, there being ten for 
a conviction and two against. It was 
arranged to put the man on his trial 
again. Two new witnesses presented 
themselves, and everything was ready 
for the trial, when the Attorney General 
sent down orders to enter a_ nolle 
prosequi. The local police authorities 
were never consulted; the Attorney 
General and Mr. Coll arranged it in 
Dublin Castle. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I was asked a 
question about this some time ago. My 
recollection is that the late Attorney 
General intended to bring the trial on 
again, and that there is no ground what- 
ever for stating that Mr. Atkinson did 
not wish the trial to come on. I am 
assured that there was nothing new in 
the fresh evidence. 
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*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said that when 


the hon. and Jearned Member for Dublin 
University spoke the House would, no 
doubt, hear something about Mr. Atkin- 
son’s opinion. The right hon, Gentle- 
man the late Chief Secretary was taunted 
with having sent Roman Catholic priests 
to gaol, and he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman had done perfectly right in 
doing so. He did not believe in differ- 
entiating in such matters between priests 
and peasants, but under the present 
Chief Secretary's administration there 
was not a priest in Ireland who could not 
break the law with perfect impunity and 
with perfect certainty that he would not 
be punished. Take the case of Father 
Humphreys 

Mr. J. MORLEY: He has been in 
difficulty since I have been Chief Secre- 
tary. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Yes, and I 
am sure he was a great embarrassment 
to the right hon. Gentleman. He was 
in prison because the right hon. Gentle- 
man could not help it ; he was in prison 
for contempt of Court, and it was done 
before the right hon. Gentleman knew 
anything about it. Father Humphreys 
was returned for trial for rioting in 
Tipperary along with a number of other 
What did the right hon. Gentle- 

Did he send them for trial ? 
Not at all. He withdrew the prosecu- 
tion. And why. Because Tipperary 
was now “ quiet,” and the riot took place 
during an election. He did not see why 
every criminal in the country should not 
be liberated on those terms. A prisoner’s 
friends had only to keep quiet in the 
town where the thing took place and the 
right hon. Gentleman would exercise 
tliat clemency in which he rejoiced so 
much, At all events this rioter, although 
he was returned for trial, was never 
brought to trial. Then there were two 
other cases of priests in Meath. Father 
Casey was acquitted notwithstanding the 
clearest evidence, and the point he (Mr. 
Russell) wanted to bring out was this : 
Father Casey was returned for trial at 
the next Assizes, which would have been 
the Winter Assizes, and had Father 
Casey gone to the Winter Assizes he 
would not have been tried in the county 
of Meath, where the offence was com- 
mitted. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The Judge’s 


Charge was for an acquittal. 
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*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said he did not 
care abuttonabout that. TheJudgemight 
have charged for an acquittal, but that did 
notsay that there ought to bean acquittal. 
His (Mr. Russell's) point was, that 
Father Casey ought not to have been 
tried in the County of Meath at all. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he was 
tried in that county because ,he was a 
bail prisoner, and it was not usual to send 
bail prisoners to the Winter Assizes. 
But the right hon. Gentleman could not 
maintain that that was so, and that no 
bail prisoners were sent for trial at the 
Winter Assizes. He held that when a 
priest, above all men in the world, was 
charged with assault, that man ought to 
be removed from his own district for 
trial, especially when the Winter Assizes 
directly afforded a mode of doing it. 
The same thing took plave in regard to 
Father Clark. There were, then, three 
priests, every one charged with assault 
and riot, and every one of the three 
had escaped under the administration of 
the right hon. Gentleman. He came 
now to the case of the civil bill decrees, 
to which the Chief Secretary, in his 
remarks, had given the go-by. The right 
hon. Gentleman had been found guilty by 
the Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland of 
going outside the law and acting in excess 
of the law. On the same night that that 
verdict was given the right hon. Gentle- 
man stood up at the Table, and by a tu 
quoque stated that he had a list of 712 
statutable misdemeanours committed by 
the Leader of the Opposition in connec- 
tion with civil bili decrees during the 
last six or seven years. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s friends cheered that state- 
ment at the time—they were frantic with 
delight. But when the matter came to 
be fined down, what did it amount to? 
The right hon. Gentleman was now able 
to produce only 66 such cases. The 
Sheriffs were charged with breaking the 
law. Then, surely, the right hon. Gentle- 
man ought to give them an opportunity 
of clearing themselves from such a 
charge. The right hon. Gentleman 
refused to do it, though they were entitled 
to his protection. But was the right hon. 
Gentleman certain as to the law in this 
matter? He (Mr. Russell) was not a 
lawyer, but he held in his hand an extract 
from a legal journal—The Trish Law 
Times—which commented upon the right 
hon. Gentleman’s statement that under 
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civil bill decrees it was illegal to seize 
between sunset and sunrise. The Irish 
Law Times said 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: It is a Tory 
paper—written by Tory lawyers. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: But a Tory 
lawyer might be a good lawyer. The 
probability was that a Tory lawyer would 
be better than a Nationalist lawyer. At 
any rate, The Irish Law Times, iv dis- 
cussing the matter, laid it down that it 
was legal to seize between sunset and 
sunrise, but not legal to carry away. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that since 
he came into Office agrarian offences in 
Ireland had diminished, whilst non- 
agrarian crime had increased. Well, in 
regard to the Returns of agrarian crimes, 
it was easy to lessen them if they included 
nearly all moonlighting outrages as non- 
agrarian, and that was precisely what the 
servauts of the right hon. Gentleman in 
Ireland had done. The crime of moon- 
lighting was almost always agrarian in 
its character. There were very few that 
were not. It all depended on how they 
were entered in the records. Take the 
case of Kerry. The right hon. Gentle- 
man supplied him with information in 
answer to a question, which he must be 
taken to have considered — perfectly 
accurate. He said that since he had 
been in Office there had been two murders 
in the county. In receiving answers he 
did not object to the absence of civility, 
but facts ought to be given. What were 
the facts as to murders in Kerry on the 
15th August ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That was before 
my time. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: A week 
before. Perhaps so. I will drop that. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: You will drop a 
good deal more. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: On Novem- 
ber 14, 1892, Dan O°Connor was mur- 
dered at Cammerhayes near Athyfield, 

Mr. J. MORLEY : That is not Kerry 
at all. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he ex- 
peetcd that remark, and there was a doubt 
whether the exact spot was in Kerry. 
But the right hon. Gentleman was not 
entitled to ride off on that. He was 





cautioned against paying rent, and, as an 
additional reminder of the wisdom of not 
doing so, was shot in the legs, and died 
from the effects on November 14. Was 
that included in the right hon, Gentle- 
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man’s answer? On January 7, 1893, 
John and Pat M‘Carthy were attacked ; 
the former was killed on the spot, while 
Pat was not ex pected to recover. On 
January 18, W. Whelan was found dead 
near Listowel, and the coroner's jury 
found a verdict of “ Died from exposure,” 
but, subsequently, the body was exhumed, 
and inquiry showed that there had been 
foul play. The man had been hung, and 
there were a lot of gashes upon him. 
Mr. J. MORLEY : I may remind the 
hon. Member that I mentioned these 

“ases, and the reasons why they were not 
classed as agrarian. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL, proceeding, 
said he had asked how many murders 
there had been in Kerry during the right 
hon. Gentleman’s tenure of Office. He 
was told two ; but there had been five. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: One took place 
before my accession to Office, and another 
was returned as not committed in Kerry, 
but Limerick. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said he wished 
next to deai with the Galway case, and 
he complained that the Judge was not 
informed of the facts. Some of the 
witnesses in the Maamtrasna and Lough 
Mask murder cases had been under police 
protection ever since these trials. That 
protection had, in one case, been with- 
drawn four years ago, in the case of one 
of four men who gave evidence. For 
that, of course, the Chief Seeretary was 
not to blame. He happened to know a 
good deal of the case, for he was a juror, 
and paid for it, by a good deal of perse- 
eution. That man was assaulted by a 
huge mob the other vuight, and left for 
dead on the ground. But the case 
appearel at the Galway Assizes as a 
drunken riot, and not a word was said of 
the facts of the Let them look at 
the instructions to the Constabulary. A 
Circular was recently issued to the Con- 
stabulary pointing out that evictions 
should net be carried out when there was 
sickness inthe house. The Constabulary 
needed no such reminder. But what had 
taken place in the case of many evictions ? 
sick persons had been manufactured for 
the purpose—it was an old offence in 
Ireland. Everybody that knew Ireland 
knew that this was one of the difficulties 
interposed in the way of eviction. He 
had a letter giving particulars of a case 
in which the Constabulary warned the 
Sheriff there was sickness in the house, 
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and, the Sheriff proceeding, found it was 
a bogus sickness, and the tenant paid rent 
and expenses on the spot. The right 
hon. Gentleman had deprived himself of 
the Venue Clause, and was powerless in 
Clare and Limerick. He was not 
entitled to say the change of venue was 
useless. He had withdrawn the secret 
Inquiry system, and said it was no use, 
but he would make bold to say that never 
yet had a secret inquiry been held when 
those concerned did not find out all about 
the guilty parties, and many ruffians fled 
the country fearing the result. The 
inquiry might have failed in not getting 
legal evidence, but it got useful informa- 
tion, and rascals left the country pell- 
mell. He feared that they would now 
return. Under the wise policy of the 
right hon, Gentleman, guided by clemency 
and common-sense, Clare, Limerick, Kerry, 
Mayo are to be left for six months, though 
a Judge of the High Court had said that 
there was no protection for life and 
property in one county, and though crime 
was increasing in others, the right hon. 
Gentleman only sent 50 extra police to 
Clare and refused to do more. Why ? 
Because of his preconceived doctrinaire 
opinions about Crimes Acts, because 
he had pledged himself to take Ireland 
from under the operation of the Crimes 
Act. And, in consequence, the people of 
Clare must suffer as they had suffered in 
the past, without security to life and 
property, and other counties were allowed 
to lapse back into crime. This was too 
much for the House to agree to. If 
there were no other grounds for a Vote 
of Censure than this charge of allowing 
things to drift in the West of Ireland, 
then there was enough upon which to 
impeach the administration of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He should vote for the 
Motion, because he believed there was 
not a law-breaker in Ireland who could 
not count on the right hon, Gentleman 
minimising and excusing his action, and, on 
the other hand, no honest man would get 
from the right hon. Gentleman any more 
sympathy and support than he could help 
giving. 

*Mr. SMITH-BARRY (Hunts, 8S.) 
said he did not wish to make the task 
of the Chief Secretary a more difficult 
one than it was at present. The govern- 
ment of Ireland was not an easy question 
for any person. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, however, by the concordat which 
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he had spoken of, now had hon. Members 
from Ireland below the Gangway on his 
side, and forces which had been used 
against the Government for so many 
years were now endeavouring to assist 
him in his task of governing that country. 
On the other hand, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had speeches before him made by 
himself and his colleagues, and the action 
which had been taken during the past 
six years, which had made it more difficult 
for him to govern the country than if he 
had been supposed to be determined to 
maintain the law in the eyes of the people 
of Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works went 
about Ireland and took an active part in 
furthering and approving of the Plan of 
Campaign, and the Chief Secretary him- 
self went down to the town of Tipperary 
at the critical time of the conspiracy 
trials there. He knew that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s actions and wishes 
were thoroughly pure and straightfor- 
ward; he had not the slightest belief 
that he sympathised with the evil doings 
that were going on in Tipperary at that 
time, but the effect had been among the 
people there and throughout Ireland to 
make them imagine that the right hon. 
Gentleman sympathised with, if he did 
not actually approve of, the misdeeds and 
many of the crimes which were then 
taking place. These things made it all 
the more necessary that the Chief Secre- 
tary should be careful as to how he 
exercised the clemency of the Crown, 
and released men who had been sentenced 
for grave offences. The condition of the 
country, the statistics of the Chief Secre- 
tary notwithstanding, was, in the opinion 
of those who knew the country, certainly 
not that of thorough peace, such as it 
was in when the right hon. Gentleman 
«ame into Office. There was a feeling 
throughout the country that there was a 
sympathy with crime, and directly the 
right hon. Gentleman quarrelled with 
those who now checked it, but who 
had fostered and encouraged it in the 
past, crime would burst out again. 
The right hon. Gentleman had admitted 
that there was an increase iv what he 
valled non-agrarian crime, but was there 
not an inerease in the total sum of crime, 
agrarian and non-agrarian together ? 


How were they to know that the crimes 
which were put down as non-agrarian 
were really non-agrarian or agrarian ? 


Mr. Smith-Barry 
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Let them take the cases of moonlighting. 
It was admitted that moonlighting was 
greatly on the increase, and it was a new 
thing to him, and would doubtless be to 
others, to hear that there was much non- 
agrarian moonlighting taking place 
throughout the country. They would 
find that there was something agrarian 
at the bottom of all these moonlighting 
cases. What was the condition at the 
present moment of the district about 
Newmarket, in the County of Cork—that 
which bordered rather on the Kerry side ? 
In that part of Cork it was as bad as an 

part of Kerry, or any part of Ireland, that 
Sir E. Buller went over to take charge of 
some years ago. Under the influence of 
Sir E. Buller, the Crimes Act, and the 
government of his right hon. Friend, that 
part of the country had become perfectly 
peaceful again. He thought the present 
Chief Secretary would not deny that that 
part of the country was now swarming 
with moonlighters. Let them take 
another part of the country, the part 
of Tipperary about Roserca. That was 
a part of the country where little or no 
agrarian crime or moonlighting existed. 
It was supposed to be one of the very 
quietest parts, but he understood that 
within the last few days an aged farmer 
was attacked by moonlighters, dragged 
out of his bed, and severely beaten ; that 
he had to be taken to a hospital; and 
that after the moonlighters left the house 
they threw stones at the open window of 
a room in which his daughter was. That, 
he thought, showed that in those districts, 
which had previously become quiet, they 
had certainly not got any of that improve- 
ment which the right hon. Gentleman 
had been boasting of. On the contrary, 
it showed that crime was cropping up 
again where it had previously ceased to 
exist. He would like to refer to a case 
which naturally interested him, and some 
of his tenants very considerably—the case 
of John Foley, which was discussed in the 
House the other night. The Chief Secre- 
tary stated in his speech that that was a 
thoroughly frivolous case—that the charge 
against him was a most frivolous charge. 
He could assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man that in Tipperary that, was not 
looked upon as a frivolous matter at all. 
John Foley was a well-known vigilance 
man, and was in the pay of the National 
League or of the Tenants’ Defence 





Association. 
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Foley's case was a frivolous ove. I said 
the Motion was a frivolous one. 

Mr. HARRINGTON (Dublin, Har- 
bour) said, Foley was not in the pay of 
the National League. 

Mr. SMITH-BARRY said, he did 
not know in whose pay Foley was, but 
he knew, at any rate, that the police 
gave evidence to the effect—and most 
people in or about Tipperary at that time 
knew—that Foley was a regularly paid 
vigilance man. He had spent his time 
in picketing shops against which black 
marks had been made, and in assisting in 
the boycotting of the unfortunate people 
who had honourably stuck to their 
agreements, and were driven out of their 
houses. He was caught red-handed with 
an explosive in his pocket, with others 
who had been previously engaged in 
posting boycotting notices, and in inciting 
to intimidation. The explosive had been 
laughed at by hon. Members behind him, 
but the bombs that were manufactured 
in Tipperary at that time were very 
serious things indeed ; they were many 
of them formed of pieces of cast-iron gas 
pipe, plugged at either end with 
wooden plugs and filled with gunpowder, 
capable of doing most serious injury 
both to life and property. That no one 
was killed by them or seriously injured 
was a matter of good luck and bad man- 
agement on the part of those who threw 
them, but it was not from any fault in 
the construction of the missiles them- 
selves. This was a very serious matter, 
and to let this man out after only 
serving two of the seven years’ penal 
servitude he was sentenced to must 
have a very bad effect in the town of 
Tipperary and the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood. As was said by his hon. 
Friend the Member for South Tyrone 
(Mr. T. W. Russell), it would appear that 
priests now went about and said pretty 
much what they liked. To-day he asked 
the right hon. Gentleman a question of a 
vase that arose out of an eviction, The 
circumstances were somewhat peculiar, 
as it was not an eviction in the ordinary 
sense. Part of the demesne land, or as 
in England they would term it the home 
farm, was let to a man named White. 
This man said he must have a very large 
reduction of rent, and because the land- 
lord would net consent to give him what 
he required he insisted upon going to the 
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Land Court to have a 
under the Act of 1881. In the Court, 
Captain Townshend very naturally took 
the objection that it was demesne land, 
and on that ground the Sub-Commissioners 
declined to consider White as a tenant 
within the meaning of the Act; White 
then declined to pay any rent at all, and 
consequently he was evicted. The 
Sunday following the eviction Father 
Lyons, the administrator of the parish, 
made a most violent speech, one for 
which he might well have been brought 
to justice. It appeared that the mother 
of White was an old woman, and was 
lying ill in the house at the time, and 
the priest made a speech, in the course of 
which he said— 

“Tt cannot be said we are not a patient race 
when a son can look on and see his mother 
inhumanly treated and not rush on to the bailiff 
and, even at the risk of being spiked on the 
policemen’s bayonets, batter out his brains.” 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman 
would agree that that was incitement 
such as the rev. gentleman might well be 
brought to justice for. The rey. gentle- 
man went on— 

“Finally, I would only say I expect the 

people of this locality have been sufficiently 
educated by the experience of their fellow- 
countrymen during the last six years under a 
Tory Government as knowing what their duty 
is on this occasion, and knowing it to act up to 
.” 
These were direct incitements to the 
people in that part of the country to make 
attacks and to commit crimes against Cap- 
tain Townshend and those in his employ- 
ment. What was the consequence ? 
Threatening letters of a most horrible 
description were sent to people in that 
neighbourhood, one being sent to Mrs, 
Townshend, the mother of Captain 
Townshend, signed “ Jack the Ripper.” 
He had copies of boycotting notices, one 
of which was put up on the shop of a 
man named Kingston at Mycrosswood, 
and another sent to a man called 
Donovan, a blacksmith. The notice in 
this latter case ran— 

“A warning to you, blacksmith, that you had 
better leave off working for Townshend, for as 
soon as you see this be ready for judgment 
without further notice.” 

He had two other notices, originals that 
had not been in the hands of the police, 
oue sent to a man named Daly and the 
other toa man named Carrol, but both 
in the same strain as the one he had 
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quoted. His point was this. Here 


they had a country in a peaceable con- 
dition until a priest was allowed, un- 
rebuked, to go and make speeches such 
as he had read extracts from, and then 
followed the threatening letters. The 
mother and sisters of Captain Towns- 
hend were insulted when they went to 
church ; horns wereblown at them; they 
were called all sorts of horrible names by 
young women connected with the late 
tenant, and the right hon. Gentleman 
had not now got the machinery of the 
Crimes Act by which a stop might have 
been put to this state of things. In 
order to stop it men like Father Lyons 
must be brought to justice. Another 
very curious and instructive ease took 
place within the last week in the County 
of Sligo at a place called Dromore. He 
was given to understand that a priest 
named O'Kelly was imprisoned some 
time ago on a charge of misconduet, and 
was subsequently liberated on the 
ground that he was in ill-health. The 
eircumstances of the ease he did not 
know, but he knew it was the fact that 
O'Kelly was imprisoned for some fault or 
other, but his point was the same— 
namely, that in these cases clemency was 
un mistake. For instance, if this man 
were in prison, where he ought to be, he 
would not have been able to upset the 
whole side of the country as he had been 
during the last week. There was, it 
appeared, an election going on for Poor 
Law Guardians, and in the Union of 
Dromore there were two candidates—a 
Mr. Ormsby, a Conservative and a land- 
lord, and a Mr, Maloney, a Nationalist. 
Father O'Kelly was determined that Mr. 
Ormsby should not be returned,.though 
he was popular amongst both the Pro- 
testant and Catholie tenantry, and there- 
fore he went at the head of a large mob 
to do all he possibly could to prevent 
the voting papers being distributed to 
Mr. Ormsby’s tenants. The police only 
consisted of a District Inspector and 10 
constables, and they were overcome by 
Father O’Kelly’s mob. The Distriet In- 
spector threatened, and, in fact, pro- 
eceded to read the Riot Act, when 
Father O'Kelly defied him, saying he did 
not care for the law, for the officer, or 
for anyone else, whilst the mob pro- 
ceeded to eall out, “To hell with Queen 
Victoria.” That did not look like the 
vnity of hearts or much loyalty in that 
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part of the County of Sligo, and if 
Father O’Kelly was to be a_ leader 
among men in the County of Sligo he 
did not think that loyalty, and peace, and 
order were likely to increase. It seemed 
that the proceedings in this case were so 
scandalous that at last the whole thing 
had to be adjourned until the following 
Monday, when a force of over 100 
policemen had to be taken down to de- 
liver the voting papers. He thought he 
had now given a few cases to show that 
the country was not in the condition the 
right hon, Gentleman supposed. He was 
sure the right hon. Gentleman was 
actuated by the best intentions in the way 
in which he was governing the country, 
but unfortunately good intentions were 
not sufficient to govern a country, or to 
restore peace in Ireland or anywhere else, 
There was a place which was _pro- 
verbially said to be paved with good in- 
tentions, and he very much feared that 
if the right hon. Gentleman continued to 
establish the same good intentions 
throughout Ireland they would soon find 
he had turned that peaceful country into 
a place very little more pleasant to live 
in than the place he had mentioned as 
being paved with them. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): I do not know 
whether the hon. Member who has just 
sat down is under the impression that he 
has made out a sufficient case for a Vote 
of Censure on the Government. He has 
given us various incidents and various 
facts. They go to show that there still 
exist turbulent elements in Irish society 
—that after England has, with absolute 
supremacy of force, been managing the 
country for 700 years, and for 700 years 
there have only been brief intervals of 
variation from the system under which 
it has been governed, administered, and 
legislated for, in a spirit absolutely adverse 
to the sentiments and sympathies of the 
people, you have the result in these 
turbulent elements which still remain. 
Good has been done, good measures 
have been passed, and I call the hon. 
Gentleman to make this admission— 
that the great measures of reform, which 
are now constantly alluded to on the 
other side of the House as having re- 
moved Irish complaints—ne doubt they 
have been measures of great importance, 
and have done great good, but they have 
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been passed in utter defiance of the 
whole mass of the Irish Party, and in 
total departure from the system which, 
as I say, for 700 years has unhappily 
supplied the most miserable and most 
disgraceful chapter in the history of this 
country. The hon, Gentleman’s chief 
poiut was his reference to the case 
of Father O'Kelly. We do not very 
much differ from him in our disapproval 
of the proceedings he has referred to ; 
but are those proceedings a reason for a 
Vote of Censure on my right hon. Friend 


and the Irish Government, and the 
Government at large? Is the hon. 


Member certain the case is not at this 
moment under the consideration of my 
right hon. Friend, and of the Irish 
Government ? It is not for me to give 
any opinion on the proceedings; they 
are only before me in an ex parte form, 
and it would not become me to prejudge 
the case, even if the hon. Member could 
assert the case is not, at this very 
moment, under the consideration of my 
right hon. Friend and the Irish Govern- 
ment, in order that they may form a 
judgment whether it is a case in which 
they should take proceedings for the 
vindication of the law. Even if there is 
force in the statement, the hon. Member 
has not laid any ground on which this 
Vote of Censure may be justified. Then, 
Sir, where is that ground? We have 
had, according to the catalogue given by 
my right hon. Friend, eight debates on 
the affairs of Ireland during the eight 
weeks of the Session. It is admitted 
we have an enormous mass of business 
before us. It is supposed, or supposable, 
that, in the view of rational men, there 
ought to be some attempt at economy of 
time ; but eight debates have been found 
necessary. I am very glad at last, if 
it was to come at all, that the issue has 
taken a definite form. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and indeed all Members, are 
stewards of the public time ; and in my 
opinion it does little credit to them, or to 
their cause, that only after eight debates 
in eight weeks they have found their 
consciences driving them to the opening 
up of the affairs of Ireland, and ap- 
parently, owing to some suspicion that a 
challenge had been thrown out which 
hal never been delivered at all, they 
have serewed their courage up to the 
sticking point. I listened with attention 
to the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
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(Mr. T. W. Russell). Does he suppose 
he has laid a ground for a Vote of 
Censure ? I am not speaking of the 
correctness of the allegations he made ; 
but I am speaking of their breadth 
and solidity. Speaking of a place, 
the name of which it is difficult to 
pronounce—Sloughjordan—he said that 
he had got in his hand a document 
signed by 74 members of a defence 
association, alleging the existence of 
boycotting in the place. I have not a 
word to say against the good faith of 
those who signed that document ; but 
their allegations were perfectly general ; 
neither names, nor places, nor times 
were mentioned. I do not say that 
statements of that kind ought to be set 
aside ; the Chief Secretary would be the 
last man to deny that such statements, 
proceeding from trustworthy sources, are 
fair subjects for careful examination, 
But is the existence of that document in 
the hands of the hon. Member a reason 
fora Vote of Censure on the Govern- 
ment ? Granting every allegation he 
made, those allegations do not at all 


lafford a sufficient ground for the pro- 


ceeding which has been adopted after 


eight weeks of hesitation. The hon. 
Member's next allegation was that 


| Patrick Dooley had been tried and not 


convicted, that two more witnesses had 
turned up, and yet he had not been tried 
a second time. But why? Because 
persons who are responsible for 
officially examining the case have arrived 
at the conclusion that no additional 
evidence of a material character has been 
produced, If that is the case, if that is 
their conscientious and responsible belief, 
it would be tyranny and oppression to 
place the man a second time on his 
trial; and, besides being tyrannical and 
oppressive, it certainly would not tend 
to commend the administration of the 
law to the mass of the people in Ireland. 
The hon. Member's third case was that 
of the priest Humphreys. If I remem- 
ber rightly, it was the case of an election 
riot, in whieh 34 people were charged ; 
it was apparently a temporary ebullition, 
and not a case of malignant and deep- 
seated conspiracy against life, property, 
or public order, but growing out of one 
of those casual occurrences in respect of 
which it would not have been wise to 
set the law in motion. It frequently 
happened, during the time of the late 
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Government, when allegations were 
made against the right hon. Gentleman, 
he fell back upon Irish officials and the 
information they gave him, and, when he 
was pressed, he said, “I rely upon that 
information.” In those days the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone and those 
who think with him had unbounded 
faith in all the information that came 
from the Irish Office. It is not to be 
supposed that Irish officials as a body 
have at this moment any violent pre- 
judice either against the right hon. 
Gentleman or the system he sought to 
administer; but it appears that their 
conclusions sometimes lean to the side of 
mildness and clemency ; and the moment 
they take that line the hon, Member for 
South Tyrone and those who think with 
him turn round and complain of these 
men, and find them open to all manner 
of suspicion—those in whose assurances 
they formerly placed implicit belief. 
Take the Returns of crime; they are 
made now as they were in the time of 


the right hon. Gentleman. I am 
not aware that any serious change, 


or indeed any change, has been made 
in the _ classification of crimes. 
So long as they suit the views of the 
Member for South Tyrone these Returns 
are accepted by the hon. Member without 
the smallest qualification, but when it 
appears they do not suit the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone and his Party he is 
not satisfied with the Returns of crime. 
It is true that in the extreme of his 
geuerosity he aecquits my right hon. 
Friend from personally intervening and 
altering the Return. 

“] am convinced,” he says, “ that avery great 
number of offences that ought to be returned as 
agrarian are returned as non-agrarian. I am 
not sure that my conclusion is right, and there- 
fore in defiance of figures and facts I aftirm that 
crime in Ireland has increased, and the system 
pursued by the Government is bad, and that 


they ought to be censured and turned! out of 
Office.” 


With a license and a latitude such as that 
it is perfectly evident that we could all 
take up whatever argument we like and 
arrive at any conclusion we like. The 
hon. Member complained that a priest 
named Casey, of County Meath, I 
believe, had not been taken out of his 
county for trial. According to the view 


of the hon. Member, laity ought to be 
taken out of the county or not according to 
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circumstances, but a priest ought always 
to be taken out of his county. You must 
carry them to what to them is a foreign 
land and then for the first time put them 
on trial. The hon. Member does not 
appear to understand the spirit of the 
jury system. The spirit of that system 
is that a man should be tried by his 
friends and neighbours. He thinks that 
upon mere speculation a priest is of such 
formidable character—and undoubtedly 
he is formidable to men like the hon. 
Member—that as a matter of course he 
ought to be exported from his own county 
and tried elsewhere. Sir, no con- 
stitutional statesman, no constitutional 
lawyer, will ever give his sanction to that 
doctrine. The true doctrine is that a man 
is to be tried among his friends and 
neighbours, who know the circumstances 
of the locality and can take the whole of 
the case into consideration. There may 
be peculiar cireumstances of time and 
place that require him to be re- 
moved, I am not speaking against 
change of venue, but the doctrine that a 
priest, simply because he is a priest, is to 
be taken away from the sympathies of his 
own neighbourhood is a doctrine unten- 
able in law and in argument, and not fit 
to be propounded in a popular assembly 
such as this. What is the graramen of 
the case? It is that my right hon. 
Friend is to be censured and put out 
because this priest Casey was not sent 
out of his county to be tried. Were the 
circumstances of this priest’s case so out- 
rageous that they constituted a special 
reason for it? No, it is admitted that 
not only was he acquitted in fact, but that 
the Judge charged the jury for an 
acquittal, In the early part of the cen- 
tury there was an Irish Judge who dis- 
tinguished himself by enlightened and 
very popular and large and liberal opinion 
with respect to the people of Ireland. I 
have forgotten his name. [Mr. Timorny 
Heaty: Judge Fletcher.] What per- 
secution did that man undergo? The 
moment a Judge began to charge in 
favour of a prisoner in Ireland he became 
open to censure, That is what I believe 
all Judges in Ireland have to expect who 
are so unfortunate as to allow the 
slightest suspicion to go forth that from 
the crown of their head to the sole of 
their foot they have one drop of blood in 
sympathy with the people of Ireland. 
Another charge made against my right 
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hon. Friend is with respect to the 66 
eases in which Sheriffs were concerned in 
the execution of the civil bill decrees. It 
is an exaggeration to say that my right 
hon. Friend made a charge against the 
Sheriffs. Undoubtedly his opinion was 
that they had taken steps which had 
resulted in proceedings not in accordance 
with the law, but he never said that they 
had done this wilfully. He treated it as 
one of those incidental errors likely to 
oceur where the proceedings of the con- 
stabulary have from time to time been 
radicaliy changed. We have no intention 
of imputing to them anything dishonour- 
able or anything that requires reference 
to them. I am bound to take notice of 
what appears to me to be the general 
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character of the Debate. I was under 
the impression that we should hear some- | 
thing about the release of the Gweedore 
prisoners and about the release of Foley. 
The right hon. Gentleman was. prudent 
enough, however, to avoid these cases. 
He knew very well, I believe, that no 
one had gone so far in the direction of 
releasing prisoners as a Tory Viceroy of 
Ireland. Lord Carnarvon, dealing with 
the case of aman who had been sentenced 
to 15 years’ imprisonment, did, I believe, 
in September, 1885, with the full sanction 
of the noble Lord opposite (Lord R. 
Churehill), whe was then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, release him. 


Lorp R. CHURCHILL: May I say | 
a word ? Lord Carnarvon only let out | 
that one prisoner after Earl Spencer had 
let out the two other prisoners. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The noble | 


Lord admits that the Liberal Govern- | 


ment, in the indulgence of its revolutionary 
appetite, let out two men, while the Tory | 
Government let out one man whom the ! 


Liberal and Revolutionary Government | 
had not been able to let out. But the 
noble Lord has, I believe, understated | 
the case. Instead of two there were | 
three men let out by Lord Spencer, | 
but the cases are not parallel. The 
three men were sentenced to 10 years’ 
imprisonment, Three months later the 
Tory Government comes in, and finding 
a man sentenced to 15 years’ imprison- 
ment lets him out. The history of that 
time has not yet been sifted to the bottom, 
and is a chapter of our history in reference 
to which the contrast between the con- 
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duct of the Tory Government down to 
the time of the Election, and the conduct 
of the Tory Government after that, will 
have to receive some day or other a far 
better and more comprehensive justifica- 
tion than that which has just been put 
forward. Therefore I say the right hon. 
Gentleman was prudent in avoiding the 
subject. I do not intend directly or in- 
directly to censure the conduct of the 
Judge who originally pronounced this 
sentence of seven years on Foley. First 
of all, I think we are a great deal more 
reserved and cautious on this side of the 
House in commenting on the conduct of 
Judges than are right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. I feel it would be going beyond 
my duty and knowledge, and I speak of 
this sentence only as part of a system 
under which Ireland is governed. It is 
my deliberate opinion that crime of this 
class is more severely viewed in Ireland 
than it would be in England. I do not 
believe that that sentence of seven years 
would have been passed in England. Let me 
describe this man, whose conduct I do not 
for a moment justify, Thecase has been de- 
scribed as if he had had at command all the 
resources of science for the purpose of 
creating this subtle, powerful, danger- 
ous, and highly-complicated machine. 
Foley was wrong; he was highly culpable; 
he deserved punishment ; he got punish- 
ment, he got seven years. My opinion 
may not be entitled to much weight in 
such a matter, but I would say that that 
was a sentence which would never have 


been pronounced upon such an offence in 


England. What did the Judge say ? 
How did he describe this terrible, this 
awful machine in which so much power 
had been concentrated for the destruction 
of property ? He said that “ the instru- 
ment might not be one very formidable in 
the way of explosion, but it had not a 
legal look.” I own to my unin- 
structed and non-legal mind that 
appears a narrow and unstable founda- 
tion for a sentence of seven years, 
Foley had served two years and two 
months of his sentence, and I believe he 
has now been released through the 
exercise of the clemency of the Crown 
by the immediate action of — the 
Irish Government. We, the British 
Members of the Government, thoroughly 
concur in that, as we think, 
wise, and politic, and just act of 
my right hon, Friend and the Irish 
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Government, and I say, take it as you 
will, and expunging from your memory 
the treatment of the 15-years’ man 
in 1885, is the fact that my right hon. 
Friend differed from the Judge to the 
extent of 21 months with respect to the 
proper length of imprisonment of this 
man—is that a reason for inviting the 
House of Commons to put into action 
the formidable authority of censure on 
the Government of Ireland. I must own 
it appears to me that my right hon. 
Friend in his reply—to which I paid 
particular attention, as I did to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman—it 
appears to me that my right hon. Friend 
reduced the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman to atoms. In saying that, I 
do not believe that any other man on 
that side or on this side of the House, 
with the same materials in his hand, 
could have made a more ingenious 
speech. All the serious allegations of 
the right hon. Gentleman utterly 
vanished. The right hon. Gentleman 
was large and eloquent in his denuncia- 
tion of the Irish Government, because he 
said that by parting with the power to 
change the venue they parted with all the 
best means of security—apprehension, 
evidence, and convictious. With regard 
to the matter of the venue, of course the 
right hon. Gentleman recollects very well 
the year 1885. One of the early acts of 
the Government which then came into 
Office was to abandon the intention of 
asking for the continuance of this power 
of change of venue, which Lord Spencer 
intended to retain. Let me remind the 
right hon. Gentleman and his friends that 
when they made that declaration, and 
said that they renounced the intention of 
trying to govern Ireland by coercion, 
they were not met from this side of 
the House by ungenerous taunts or by 
endeavours to create dissatisfaction 
against their own Party, but by expres- 
sions of our good wishes in the re- 
sponsible course they were adopting, and 
those good wishes we heartily enter- 
tained. But why did they give up 
change of venue in 1885 if they found it 
so valuable ? Do not let me be told that I 
am using the ¢a quoque argument. I am 
doing nothing of the kind. The argu- 
meut of ta quogue is this: that you 
have done a thing you cannot 
defend, and vou find that the other man 
has done it also, That is a ta qguoque, 
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but this is the very converse of that 
case. We have done a thing which we 
can and do defend—a thing that is wise 
and right, and when we quote its having 
been done by right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, what we mean is to claim the 
great moral weight of their authority, 
and to invite them to be consistent with 
themselves, to recede from the course 
they have unfortunately committed them- 
selves to, and return to the lessons and 
temper of these wiser days, and make an 
attempt to govern Ireland on those 
principles which we think were wise 
and just. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that the County of Kerry was ina 
very formidable state. Well, my right 
hon. Friend met him by showing that in 
Kerry agrarian offences, upon which we 
always admit these discussions essen- 
tially turn 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have 
never admitted it. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That is 
the general sense of the House. [* No, 
no!”] Then if thatis so, why have not 
the general accounts of crime in Ireland 
along with 





published 
Agrarian crime is 


always been 
agrarian crime ? 
crime which is taken as the social and 
distinctive groundwork, and upon that 
we must found our arguments. Well, 
this dreadful state of County Kerry has 
been met by my right hon. Friend by 
showing that, instead of 100 offences, as 
at the last corresponding Assizes, they 
have been reduced to 87. My right hon. 
Friend then went to Treland as a whole, 
and showed that in 1891-92 there were 
215 offences, which had dropped to 195. 
What is the state of the case ? I do not 
accuse the right hon. Gentleman of being’ 
actuated in making this Motion by the 
spirit of faction, though I own it would 
have looked better if it had not been 
preceded by seven other similar Motions 
of the most trivial character. I admit 
that this is a question of principle, and 
of deep principle, at issue between him 
and us. I admit that the subject of 
legislative autonomy is the great ques- 
tion for Ireland; but there is another 
question which is also great, and is only 
second to it, and that is the question of 
the administration of the law in Ireland. 
I have always said that if it were 
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possible to arrest the Home Rule move- 
ment and to dissociate the people of 
Ireland from that darling purpose which 
they have pursued under varying cir- 
cumstances and with undeviating con- 
sistency, the way woald be by a bold 
experiment to be made by the enemies 
of Home Rule to administer the law in 
Ireland with some regard to Irish sym- 
pathies and to the principles which 
govern the administration of the law in 
England and Scotland. In 1835, when 
a Liberal Government came into Office, 
O’Connell was very well aware that 
there was no hope for his favourite 
measure of Repeal, or even for the legis- 
lative measures of improvement and re- 
form which he was desirous as a wise 
man to accept for the good which they 
might contain. But at that time there 
appeared in Ireland an Under Secretary, 
with a sympathising Chief Secretary 
and a sympathising Lord Lieutenant—a 
man whose name will be ever fondly 
cherished in Ireland, Lieutenant Drum- 
mond, who determined to endeavour to 
administer Ireland upon — English 
principles. I do not mean by that in 
deference to English prejudices. On the 
contrary, in defiance of English pre- 
judices and upon the same principles 
which Englishmen and Scotchmen ex- 
pect to be applied to the administration 
of their law. These were the principles 
which Mr. Drummond powerfully, ener- 
getically, and with marvellously good 
effect applied to the administration of 
the law in Ireland. And how was he 
treated ¢ = This attempt of Lieutenant 
Drummond to govern Ireland in harmony 
with Irish sympathies was denounced in 
the strongest language, and the denuncia- 
tion reached a climax when Lieutenant 
Drummond, by official authority, in- 
serted in a letter something which was 
declared to be worse than dynamite. In 
answer to a representation from the 
magistrates of Tipperary, Lieutenant 
Drummond actually inserted in the reply 
these words, “ Property has its duties as 
well as its rights.” Any gentleman that 
will refer back to the comments made in 
those years wil! find that anything which 
has been said by the right hon, Gentle- 
man is the feeblest and weakest possible 
reflection, with all the strength taken 
out of it, of what was — said 
then of Lieutenant Drummond’s policy. 
In the release of prisoners, neither in 
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Treland nor in England are there any 
abstract sweeping principles to be intro- 
duced, but every case has to be carefully 
examined on its own merits, and every word 
in which my right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary described his proceedings in 
England is adapted and appropriated in 
just the same manner with respect to the 
proceedings of my right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary in Ireland. But, Sir, 
our opinion is that you cannot govern a 
country for the purposes of law and 
order without some regard to the 
sympathies, convictions, and traditions of 
the people. As I said, for 700 years, 
with rare intervals, you have tried the 
opposite system, and you see the result 
has been the shame of England through- 
out the civilised world. Weare determined 
to use our best efforts toestablish a better 
system; we seek to lay the foundations 
of order in the hearts and understandings 
of the people we govern. We do not 
believe that the Irish are underan original, 
universal, and irreversible curse, which 
renders them incapable either of the 
duties or blessings of civilisation. We 
are convinced they are a people to be 
governed on the same principles as the 
inhabitants of other countries, and that 
when these principles are fairly applied 
they will meet at the least with corre- 
sponding success. That is the effort in 
which my right hon. Friend has been 
engaged ; that is the effort in which he 
has our true and full coneurrence. We 
claim to be partakers of his responsibility ; 
we appeal to the judgment of the House 
of Commons, and we have no other 
desire except to share his fate. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.): I am sure the House, with what 
Mr. Disraeli called its unerring instinet, 
will see that I am ata great disadvantage 
in following the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury after the 
impressive and entrancing speech which he 
has just delivered. It has been my fortune 
—and I use the word “fortune” in its 
best sense—to have had at different times 
during my Parliamentary career disputes, 
and IT may almost say encounters, with the 
right hon. Gentleman; but this is the 
first time, as far as I ean recollect, that I 
have ever had the opportunity, which I 
do not at all rejoice over, of following 
him in debate. The only reason that 
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makes me glad that I am taking part in 
this Debate to-night is, that I came down 
early to the House—I was obliged to 
come down early—and have had the 
advantage of hearing one more among a 
long roll and long record of speeches from 
the right hon. Gentleman, most of which 
I vividly recollect, and .I hope it may 
be still my fortune to hear many more 
Parliamentary speeches from him. But 





the right hon. Gentleman and_ his 
supporters will understand that there 


were one or two or more expressions of 
opinion and forms of argument which he 
made use of which he cannot expect hon. 
Geutlemen on this side of the House to 
allow and concede. He accused my 
right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
Opposition of depreciating the figures and 
Returns of crime which the Chief Secretary 
has put forward. But he did not seem 
to recollect that when my right hon. 
Friend was Chief Secretary for Treland, 
and he put forward statements founded 


upon Returns of crime, there was no one | 


by whom those Returns were more dis- 
puted—there was no one who threw 
greater doubt upon their validity than the 
Prime Minister himself when he was 
Leader of the Opposition. The right 
hon. Gentleman made a very extraordinary 
remark. He said that in England it was 
not the eustom to pass long and heavy 
sentences ; but he seemed to forget that 
was the Government that he carried on 
from 1880 to 1885—he had as his 
Attorney General perhaps one of the 
most distinguished Law Officers, and one 
of more influence in the House than any 
who have occupied the post during recent 
years—I mean the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bury (Sir H. James)— 
and that that right hon. Gentleman brought 
forward a Bill to establish a Court of 
Criminal Appeal, because, in his opinion, 
the sentences of some of the English 
Judges were so barbaric and savage 
that it was impossible that the English 
law could be administered in the absence 
of such a_ tribunal without terrible 
injustice being inflicted. And yet the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury fixed upon the Irish 


Judges the charge of passing loug, heavy, 
and cruel sentences as distinguished from 
those passed by English Judges. 

Mr. W.E.GLADSTONE: What I said 
was, that I did not believe that a sentence 
of seven years’ penal servitude in this 
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particular case would have been pro- 
nounced in England. 


Lory R,. CHURCHILL: Has the 
right hon. Gentleman had time to obtain 
the necessary knowledge to be able to 
pronounce a positive judgment on the 
Tipperary explosion case? Does not the 
right hon. Gentleman know that the 
attempt to bring off the explosion med i 
tated by Foley was only one of a long series- 
of attempts which had been made to 
carry apprehension and intimidation, and, 
if necessary, frightful injury among the 
peaceful and innocent inhabitants of 
Tipperary ? Is it not the ease ?—and I 
appeal to everybody who has any experi- 
ence of the practice of the Courts—that 
very often the Judge and jury take a 
lenient view upon an isolated crime ; but 
that when a group of individuals are 
banded together to commit crime and 
there is a long experience of crime in a 
particular locality, it is customary in the 
Courts in England to take the most rigid 
and severe view of the <ircumstances ; 
and does it not always imply a heavier 
sentence than would be imposed in a case 
which stood absolutely by itself > That 
is the defence I would offer to the argu- 
ment that the sentence on Foley was too 
severe. If the case had stood alone, 
if it had been the case of one individual 
trying to produce terror by explosions of 
gunpowder in an iron cylinder, then I 
admit sever years would have been a 
heavy sentence. But it did not stand 
alone, and that would be a wrong im- 
pression to convey to the House ; it was 
connected with a variety of otherattempts, 
which would probably have been followed 
up by successive explosions if they had 
not been checked by a severe sentence. 
The right hon. Gentleman forgets that 
the duty of the Judge is not only to ap- 
portion on technical legal grounds the 
sentence on a prisoner convicted of a 
crime, but he has always to consider, in 
looking at a serious case, the effect on 
society of certain crimes passing either 
without punishment or with a very 
lenient punishment. Itis wrong. I will 
not say it is very wrong, but it is over 
censorious to come down upon an Irish 
Judge who, finding that state of things 
in Tipperary, inflicted a severe sentence. 
And now I come to what was a very in- 
teresting. part of the right hon, Gentle- 
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man’s speech. The right hon. Gentle- 
man talked about the change of venue, 
and brought it as a charge against the 
Tory Government which came into Office 
in 1885, and he did me the honour of 
especially naming me, that they did not 
renew the Crimes Act. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That 


was not a charge, but an eulogy. 


Lory R. CHURCHILL : I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will not give us 
many of those eulogies. I certainly 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
argue that we could not complain of the 
present Government not putting in force 
the change of venue clauses of the 
Criminal Law Procedure Act, because 
the Tory Government of 1885 on coming 
into Office did not renew the Crimes Act 
that had been in operation under the 
Government of the right hon, Gentleman. 
That argument is really not of any force 
or weight. Why did not the Tory 
Government of that day renew the 
Crimes Act ? 

Mr. SEXTON: Because they pro- 
mised not to do it. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: The hon. 
Gentleman generally intervenes in a 
Debate with far greater effect than 
accuracy, and I set my statement against 
his,*because, as far as the Tory Govern- 
ment of that day are concerned, I am 
better informed than he is. The Con- 
servative Government did not renew any 
portion of the Crimes Act, because it was 
beyond their power to do so. The 
Liberal Government of that day had 
gone ont of Office, and had deliberately 
planned their own fall. It was their 
duty, if it was anybody’s, having a 
majority in the House, and having all 
the responsibility of governing the United 
Kingdom—it was their duty to have 
renewed the Coercion Act. They knew, 
however, that if they tried to do it, serious 
differences would break out among them, 
which would lead probably to their disrup- 
tion ; and, therefore, they chose to go 
out on a totaliy different question con- 
nected with the liquor traffic and their 
Budget. Nothing would have persuaded 
them to resume Office at that time. 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I beg 
your pardon; we were perfectly ready 
to do so. 


Lorp R. CHURCHILL : I intensely 
dislike differing from the right hon. 
Gentleman on a question of fact. Of 
course, my information was very good 
at that time. The right hon. Gentle- 
man well remembers the days of 1873, 
when he had been forced to go back into 
Office by the refusal of Mr. Disraeli to 
take it. The right hon. Gentleman, 
bearing in mind the precedent of 1873, 
having come out of Office to escape an 
awkward question, kept out of Office, 
and really forced the Tory Party to take 
it when they were in a minority, and 
when it was no more in their power to 
pass a Coercion Act than it was for them 
to do what the bimetallists wish to do— 
turn silver into gold. The right hon. 
Gentleman then talked of the jury 
system in conuection with the change of 
venue, and he gave vent to some senti- 
ments of a very beautiful and almost 
poetic character on the spirit of the jury 
system. He said that spirit was that a 
man, under almost every circumstance of 
civil society, was to be tried by his 
friends and his neighbours. I do not 
think that has been the practice in Eng- 
land. Month after month cases are re- 
moved into the Queen's Bench Division 
of the High Court, and frequently also 
into the Central Criminal Court in 
London, so that the attractive and allur- 
ing rule which the right hon. Gentleman 
lays down with respect to the spir't of 
the jury system, though excellent in 
theory, is too good for the usual practice 
of this wicked world. I ceuld not help 
being reminded, when the right hon. 
Geutleman said that the spirit of the 
jury system was that a man ora woman, 
when accused of crime, should be tried 
by his or her friends and neighbours—I 
could not help being reminded of an 
anecdote, which I believe to be perfectly 
authentic, of an old woman who was 
tried at Nenagh for an assault. The 
evidence was conclusive, and the old 
woman had no witnesses to call in her 
defence ; she had nobody to represent 
her, and the Judge, seeing her most for- 
lorn condition, asked if she had any wit- 
nesses, or a solicitor or barrister. “ No, 
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your Honour,” she replied, “I have no 
witnesses, no barrister, and no defence ; 
but I have several very good friends 
among the jury.” It is on these prin- 
ciples that the rule laid down by the 
right hon. Gentleman about the jury 
system would work so admirably in the 
interests of those who are prosecuted. 
With the permission of the right hon. 
Gentleman, I will pass to the more gene- 
ral features of this Debate. I will only 
add one remark. The right hon, Gentle- 
man alluded to the prophecies which we 
have made from time to time on his 
legislation for Ireland. He said we are 
making great prophecies now, but he had 
heard them all before. Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman is not alone in that posi- 
tion, nor does he enjoy any monopoly in 
that advantage. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has legislated for Ireland for a long 
time, and I shall be able to show, if the 
House will allow me to continue my 
speech for a little time, that he has legis- 
lated for Ireland largely, and that he has 
introduced great reforms, and, although 
I was not in the House at the time of 
his great legislation which marked the 
Parliament of 1868, Iam well acquainted 
with what was passing at that time, and 
1 have heard since 1874 every measure 
which the right hon. Gentleman has in- 
troduced was to restore, according to his 
prophecies, for all time the greatest 
peace, tranquillity, and prosperity to 
Ireland. Time after time have I, in my 
brief experience of Parliament — not 
amounting altogether to 20 years—known 
the right hon. Gentleman to come down 
to the House, not indeed to admit that 
his prophecies were false, but to ask for 
new and larger measures and more im- 
mense concessions to the demands of 
Ireland, conceiving, no doubt, that he 
had to take that course because his 
former measures had entirely failed, and 
because his prophecies had turned out to 
be altogether fallacious. It does not, 
therefore, lie with the Liberal Party to 
taunt the Tory Party with prophesying 
evil, and certainly, so far as Ireland is 
concerned, there is more right on our 
side than there is on that of the right 
hon. Gentleman. It is possible that in 
the present dispute—in the great issue 
that exists between us—whatever re- 
sults may attend our predictions, they 
will follow what has been the invariable 
course ever since I can remember—the 
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course of Irish politics. I have dwelt so 
long on the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury that possibly the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland will not take it ill of me 
if I do not go at any length into his most 
interesting speech. I would endeavour 
to set up again—though it has not been 
greatly wounded—the case of my right 
hon. Friend which the Prime Minister 
and the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
done their best to destroy. They have 
minimized every case which my right 
hon. Friend has brought forward. They 
have ridiculed all the illustrations of 
what he considers the serious defects in 
the government of Ireland which he sub- 
mitted to the House, and they have done 
their best one way or another to divert 
the attention of the House from the real 
question at issue and to make out that 
we (the Opposition) are offering an in- 
vidious and fictitious opposition, and that 
we have absolutely no case to bring 
against the Government. The case we 
have to bring against Her Majesty's 
Government is, I admit, at some disad- 
vantage, because it is so full of materials 
for indictment that in one night’s Debate 
it requires singular power of condensation 
to give the House even an idea of the real 
causes which lie deep in our political posi- 
tion and opinions and which divide us from 
the right hon. Gentleman and his Govern- 
ment and his Party. Iwill not dwell— 
I am sure the House would not wish me 
to dwell—on the absurd charge that has 
been made against us that this is an ob- 
structive Debate. We did not seek this 
Debate; but holding the opinions we do 
as to the policy which the right hon. 
Gentleman is pursuing in Ireland, how 
could we, such a strong minority, refuse 
what I will not say was a challenge, but 
what was tantamount to a challenge, to 
censure the Irish policy of the Govern- 
ment ? I should like to know what would 
have been said by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at some convenient place in 
the country where he could not be con- 
tradicted ? He would have said, “* We 
challenged the Opposition to censure our 
policy, but they did not dare to bring 
forward their ease.” But I do not think 
it will be gravely asserted, as the Chief 
Secretary has insinuated, that the Debate 
has been an “abominable waste of Par- 
liamentary time”; that it has partaken 
of the nature of obstruction; and that 
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we, the Unionists who took up the provo- 
cation which was brandished in our face, 
are responsible for bringing before Parlia- 
ment matters which are not relevant to 
the policy of the Government. I assert 
that we have seized this opportunity of 
coming to an issue with the Government 
because of the strong opinions which we 
hold as to the nature of their Irish ad- 
ministration ; but do not let the House 
think, and do not let the Government 
say, that our opinions as to their policy 
are opinions of to-day or yesterday. I 
can trace their origin and their growth 
for a long time back. They are opinions 
which have gradually come into exist- 
ence, and year after year, as we have 
watched and studied the policy of the 
Liberal Party in Ireland, have come to 
take such a hold of us that we cannot 
refrain from embracing every ordinary 
opportunity for placing them before Par- 
liament and the country. We hold that 
the Government have adopted a policy 
which consists of a total abandonment of 
all sincere and genuine attempts to en- 
force the law in Ireland, and to preserve 
tranquillity and order. It was not always 
so. Some years ago the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Leader of the House did not 
take the view of Irish government which 
the takes now. In the year 1868 he 
carried great reforms. He disestablished 
the Irish Church, and he passed the Irish 
Land Act, which was a great advance 
upon all prevailing ideas with respect to 
the holding of the land, and he encoun- 
tered at that time the opposition of the 
Tory Party. But the opposition of the 
Tory Party at that time was strictly 
limited to the ordinary customs of Parlia- 
mentary opposition. And why ? Because 
there was one great link between the 
two Parties—there was one great object 
which we had in common, which the 
Liberal Party carried out with the same 
energy and the same success as the Tory 
Party, and that was that Irish agitation, 
Irish disorder, Irish defiance of the law 
were to be kept down in spite of all the 
Liberal legislation which the Government 
passed. No one was more successful in 
maintaining law and preserving order in 
Ireland than the Liberal Government, 
which I have more than once held up 
to admiration in this House—the first 
Government over which the right hon. 
Gentleman presided, which existed from 
1868 to 1874. That is what it was 
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which kept the Debates in the House 
free from the intense opposition which 
we feel it our duty to offer now. I will 
now pass on to the year 1880, remarking 
only that in the year 1869 or 1870 the 
Government of the right hon. Gentleman 
passed one of the strongest Peace Preser- 
vation Acts for Ireland which has ever 
marked the Statute Book of this country. 
That Act was renewed by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bristol (Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach) when Chief Secretary in . 
1874, but greatly modified by the efforts 
of Mr. Isaac Butt. I pass over the Tory 
Government of 1874 to 1880, and come 
again to the time when the right hon. 
Gentleman acceded to power. He de- 
clared at that time that Ireland was in a 
state of profound tranquillity, and he 
obviously looked forward to a peaceful 
and tranquil time which he could devote 
mainly to the promotion of reforms which 
were called for generally by the British 
people. He expressed the opinion that 
there was nothing in the state of Ireland 
to cause the slightest alarm or to divert 
the attention of Parliament from the 
great subjects on which it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to offer legisla- 
tion. But by far the greater portion of 
the time of that Parliament was occupied 
with Irish matters and Irish controversies. 
No doubt the right hon. Gentleman at 
that time showed some reluctance to en- 
force strong coercive measures for the 
maintenance of law, and in consequence 
he lost his Chief Secretary, Mr. Forster. 
Then followed the Kilmainham Treaty, 
and you had a regular eirenicon, in which 
all coercion was to be abandoned, and 
there was to be union of hearts. But the 
union of hearts was followed after 48 
hours by the bloody desolations of the 
Phoenix Park. Then the Prime Minister 
aroused himself and returned to the policy 
of his former days. Ireland was coerced 
with an iron hand, Even trial by jury 
yas suspended, the law was administered 
in the sternest fashion, and the right hon. 
Gentleman denounced the leaders of the 
Irish Party who were resisting his stern 
repression “as men marching through 
rapine to the dismemberment of the 
Empire.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Never 
after the passing of the Crimes Act. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: I am not 
pinning the right hon. Gentleman down 
to a particular day or week. I am talk- 
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ing of the policy pursued by his Govern- 
ment, and I am saying that in its deter- 
mination to enforce the law, it was the 
same in policy as former Governments, 
Well, Sir, I now come to the right hon. 
Gentleman's legislation. Although he 
was keeping law in Ireland by the 
sternest measures, he passed a Land Act 
which was undoubtedly a great advance 
on the former Act, and on all the recog- 
nised principles of the responsibilities and 
liabilities of contracts. He also extended 
the franchise to the Irish people on the 
same principle as it was applied to 
England. But did he encounter from 
the Tory Party the same opposition as I 
think he is likely to meet with now ? 
No; because the responsible Leader of 
the Party recognised that, in enforcing 
the law, he and his friends and the Tory 
Party were all at one, and that whatever 
might be their dislike for his legislation, 
the order of the conntry was safe in his 
hands. These were the old lines of 
Liberal policy—large concessions to Irish 
grievances, but concessions which were 
inseparable from the policy of enforcing 
law and order. Now, Sir, I have laid 
down the premisses of the position which 
we to-night—and, I expect, for the future 
—shall have to take up. In 1885 we 
witnessed a startling change, a new de- 


parture. Look at the strangeness of that 
departure. The right hon. Gentleman, 


appealing to his own policy of main- 
taining law in Ireland, appealed to the 
country to give hima majority sufficiently 
large to dominate the Irish Party, and to 
make the Executive Government re- 
spected by them. The appeal was not 
successful. The country did not give 
him what he asked, for reasons which I 
do not care now to inquire into. Whit 
happened ? When the right hon. Gentle- 
man found that his Party was not suffi- 
cie ntly strong to control the Irish Party 
in this House, he made that great surren- 
der of all the principles upon which he 
had for years conducted the government 
of the Empire. The bulk of his followers 
changed front with him. All idea of 
governing Ireland under the Imperial 
Parliament was abandoned. There was 
an expression of one of his colleagues 
which ran all over the country and was 
to the effect that the game of law and 
order was up. <A separate Parliament 


and Government in Ireland was then 
suddenly declared for. 


Lord R. Churchill! 


Whether the 
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change was sudden in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own mind I do not know; 
but certainly, as far as his followers and 
opponents were concerned, it was a change 
of stupefying suddenness. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that Ireland was to 
be left to look after herself, while Eng- 
land was to look on and wash her hands 
of all responsibility. That great surrender 
of great principles involved a very great 
relaxation in the moral strength and 
political fibre of his colleagues and the 
great Liberal Party. Crimes of violence, 
treasonable speeches, and associations for 
the purposes ef robbery and intimidation, 
which they formerly denounced, were 
now systematically explained away. 
They were treated as the ordinary inci- 
dents of Irish government and Irish life, 
and the natural result of the system of 
Irish government. All through the late 
Parliament, when the then Government 
were encountering the greatest difficulties, 
the present Prime Minister, departing 
from his former attitude and from all 
the great traditions of his Party, set him- 
self in opposition to the Executive 
Government in Ireland. Every act of 
that Government was assailed fierceiy and 
with an unlimited expression of hostility, 
and frequently the Business of Parliament 
itself was unnecessarily delayed by the 
uncontrolled and unrestrained hostility of 
the Opposition. The Party opposite 
have lately been charging us with 
obstruction. They bring such charges 
absolutely fruitlessly against us. But 
we can bring against you, in the days of 
the former Parliament, charges of 
obstruction which we can effectually 
demonstrate and which you cannot com- 
pare with anything that has taken place 
in this Parliament. The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary constantly brought a charge 
against my right hon, Friend (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) that he would always defend 
the magistrates and police, whether they 
were right or wrong. I think on 
almost every occasion my right hon, 
Friend successfully resisted that accusa- 
tion. But what is the charge we make 
against your Government now? We 
charge you with this: that owing to 
your conduct in the late Parliament, the 
Irish knew—and know—that no excess 
of violence in Ireland, no defiance of the 
law, no amount of riot and disorder will 
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find the right hon. Gentleman, as it then 
did not find him, not prepared to place 
the best construction on all these acts, 
and even to defend and justify them. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman remember 
Mitchelstown ? [Mr. W. E. GLapstone : 
Hear, hear!] The right hou. Gentleman 
does remember it, and he wanted the 
English people to remember it. But the 
memory of the English people does not 
seem to be up to the standard of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s memory. The English 
people so remembered it that they 
returned against the right hon. Gentle- 
man, at the last election, a majority of 
some 80 Members. What was the ery 
that was raised by the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his Party in reference to 
Mitchelstown? It was, “Down with 
the police.” I will take another instance 
that occurred in the last Parliament 
and which troubled the Irish Executive 
severely—I mean the Plan of Campaign. 
That combination was pronounced by the 
highest legal authority in Ireland to be 
the most illegal combination which human. 
ingenuity had up to that time been able 
todevise. Did the right hon. Gentleman 
ever condemn the Plan of Campaign ? 
Never once. When he was questioned 
about the Plan of Campaign when we 
tried, as we had a right to do, to obtain 
some definite opinion of that combination 
from the right hon, Gentleman, his reply 
invariably was that it was the direct 
result of the government of my right 
hon. Friend. At the same time, we had 
a great development of boycotting, and I 
think that during the whole time that the 
right hon. Gentleman has studied the 
affairs of Ireland he has never once con- 
demned boycotting and its extraordinary 
aud bloody consequences. Never have I 
heard from the right hon. Gentleman 
anything that could be construed into 
a denunciation of the system of boy- 
cotting. All the boycotting was, in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s words, “a 
system of exclusive dealing.” Taking 
the right hon. Gentleman's utterances 
through all the years from 1886 to 1892 
the violators of the law in Ireland, the 
promoters of agitation in that country, 
knew that in-him they had their strongest 
advocate and their most confiding friend. 
Then I come to the election of 1892. 
The right hon. Gentleman accomplished 
a feat which I do not think will take 
its place in history as one of great 
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glory and magnificence. With the aid of 
his Irish friends, he came into power with 
a majority of about 40. Well, Sir, what 
happened ? Of course, the right hon. 
Gentleman took Office. From that time, 
and from the date at which the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite accepted the office 
of Chief Secretary for Ireland, it was 
clear to any observer, in the slightest 
degree acquainted with the affairs of 
Ireland, that there was a great relaxation 
inall Executive contro}, the Irish disposi- 
tion to license and to lawlessness, which 
the right hon. Gentleman and his 
followers had winked at and almost 
smiled on for years was now positively 
stimulated. All the clauses of the 
Crimes Act were immediately suspended, 
As my right hon. Friend has said, they 
were suspended without inquiry, without 
consultation with a single judicial 
authority, and before the right hon. 
Gentleman and his colleagues could have 
acquired the slightest real knowledge of 
the circumstances of the country. 
Some of the magistrates and police who 
had shown activity under the late Govern- 
ment, and who were supposed to be men 
of bad disposition with respect to the 
policy of the right hon, Gentleman, were 
dismissed, while many were exiled to 
inferior positions in other parts of the 
country. There was a general feeling 
amongst that portion of the Irish people 
who agree with the Government that the 
bright and joyful day had come when old 
scores could be paid off. That feeling 
was apt to be encouraged by the policy 
of the right hon. Gentleman. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman is beginning to 
understand some of the grounds upon 
which we have brought forward this 
Motion. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not quite 
understand the statement of the noble 
Lord. I should like him to justify what 
he says. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: The right 
hon. Gentleman has an unfortunate babit 
of not understanding the statements we 
make, but that does not lead to the 
slightest diminution of their value. I say 
that the state of Clare, Limerick, and 
Kerry, ~vhich must have been brought 
under the notice of the right hon, Gentle- 
man, was completely neglected by him. 
The Charges tothe Grand Jury of Judges, 
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who devote their best energies to endea- 
vouring to administer law and justice,and 
to obtain convictions from juries against 
guilty men, are deliberately mocked at 
by the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I beg the noble 
Lord’s pardon. On the contrary, I have 
produced the Judges’ Charges in support 
of our policy. We get more, and not 
fewer, convictions. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: Again I 
regret that I cannot altogether accept 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The right hon. Gentleman never 
loses an opportunity of assuring the 
House that the Charges and utterances of 
the Irish Judges are not worthy of atten- 
tion. When we Unionists bring the con- 
dition of affairs in Ireland before the 
House of Commons we are flatly contra- 
dicted; and in the face of all the evidence 
we bring in support of our statements we 


are accused, as we have been to-night, of | 


gross exaggeration, and are declared to 
be the Party of obstruction. 
right hon. Gentleman or any of his sup- 
porters think that we eare twopence for 
those accusations they are very much 
mistaken. Our withers are unwrung. 
We know that the bringing of these 
charges is part of a deliberate and settled 
plan devised for the purpose of inducing 
the House of Commons to depart from its 
duty of insisting upon maintaining the 
administration of the law in Ireland. 
Now I come to close quarters, and I 
wish to ask as to the question of the in- 
discriminate release of convicts. The 
right hon. Gentlemen the Chief Secretary 
and the Home Secretary, whom I do not 
see in his place, treated us the other 


night to a very great exhortation as to | 


the great duty of the dispensation of 
merey and the independent exercise by a 
Minister of the clemency of the Crown. 
“He was bound,” he said, “by no rule ; 
he was subjected to influence,” and he 


did not even admit responsibility to the 


House of Commons. He claimed entire 
independence, and he declared that the 
clemency of the Crown was exercised by 
him in a manner thoroughly independent. 
Let me ask him to explain this : Who is 
the judge, the supreme arbiter in the 
House of Commons of his acts as Chief 
Secretary ? Who supports his profes- 


Lord R. Churchill 
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sions if they choose? Who but the 
Irish Party and the Irish majority of 
40 votes, who imagine, rightly or 
wrongly, that they gain politically by 
the Government action, which may be 
impugned by us, but who are under the 
impression—entirely mistaken as I be- 
lieve—that a liberal enlargement of Irish 
malefactors will be alvantageous to their 
prosperity and to their cause? These 
are the judges, these 40 Irish votes, of 
your independent exercise of the clemency 
of the Crown. If they go against you, 
where are the merits of your policy? If 
they stay away, you know the sentiments 
of the British Parliament are hostile to 
you. And these are the interested parties 
who applaud you and acquit you, and 
this is the biased verdict, which is the 
only verdict you can get, and which 
apparently completely satisfies you. I 
certainly do not wish to exaggerate the 
position in Ireland, or to say that it has 
reached the proportions of the former 
; condition of disorder; but to those ac- 
quainted with Ireland it is no exaggera- 
tion, but the precise truth, to say that it 
appears to be the initiation of a new land 
agitation, which will probably, if the 
right hon. Gentleman and his colleagues 
remain in Office, renew the old agitation 
in a worse and more disastrous form. 
That is what you have got in Ireland 
now. In Kerry, Clare, Limerick, and 
Mayo you have the commencement of an 
agitation connected with land and worked 
by intimidation, and, if necessary, by 
lerime. That agitation, which under the 
late Government was confined to Clare, 
has under your Government spread to 
Limerick, Mayo, and Kerry. Anybody 
}acquainted with Ireland knows how 
rapid and how contagious that move- 
iment is; how quickly it spreads! 
I do not understand, I admit, the 
state of mind in which the Govern- 
ment face the House of Commons on 
this question of the condition of 
Ireland. I cannot realise what expecta- 
tions they have formed as to the future 
of Ireland under the Home Rule Bill 
from the manner in which they are 
governing it now. They know the 
Nationalist Party well; they have known 
them as enemies, and they knew them 
as the dearest of friends. They know 
their nature, and they know by ex- 
perience their manner of going to work, 
and they know that under their pro- 
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posals for the better government of Ire- 
land the Nationalist Party will have the 
upper hand. What lessons have they 
taught this Party in the House? They 
have taught them a studious and per- 
sistent contempt for the enforcement of 
law; they have taught them constant 
and ready submission to popular 
clamour aud violence so long as it is 
loud and violent enough; they have 
taught them the policy of possible ex- 
tenuation of serious crime and wholesale 
denunciation of agents of the permanent 
Executive; they have scattered broad- 
cast amongst the Irish people constant 
proclamations of suspicions and insinua- 
tions as to the incorruptibility, im- 
partiality, and honesty of the Judicial 
Bench. These lessons Irishmen might 
have learned from the Government now 
in power, who know perfectly well that 
the Irish Nationalist Party have vowed 
vengeance against those who during six 
years have crossed their path. We find 
that not only in the Home Rule Bill, 
but in the actual Executive administra- 
tion the right hon. Gentleman places 
every facility in the way of the now 
Irish Party, and to-morrow of the Irish 
Parliament, for the fulfilment of their 
vow. This Vote of Censure which I am 
supporting now, I say, is justified over and 
over again, and more justified than many 
Votes of Censure which have been moved 
in Parliament, by the steady, planned, 
and plotted relaxation of the law by the 
Chief Secretary and by his deliberate 
attempt—his unsuccessful attempt—to 
hush up crime. I could give many ex- 
amples which would support that posi- 
tion; but I have been speaking for a 
long time. I will, therefore, pass on to 
larger questions. For a few moments I 
should like to argne in some detail the 
question of the right or the wrong of the 
Chief Secretary in abandoning the clauses 
of the Criminal Law (Procedure) Act, 
which gave power to try accused persons 
by change of venue. The Chief Secre- 
tary denied that the power to change the 
venue in a trial was of any value to the 
Government. But in an answer made 
in the course of a Debate some days ago, 
he admitted that in County Clare the 
late Government, by the powers of 
change of venue, convicted no fewer than 
37 accused persons. The right hon. 
Gentleman, however, could not point to 
one case in which he has been able to 
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convict since he became Chief Secretary, 
and since he has abandoned the Crimes 
Act. The right hon. Gentleman thought 
that 37 was a comparatively small num- 
ber; but it was curious that he only 
quoted the districts of Clare. Why did 
not the right hon. Gentleman give the 
districts in Kerry under the late Govern- 
ment, or show how this clause operated 
on the peace and order and crime of 
Kerry ? Why did he not tell the House 
that it was by trying accused persons 
under this clause that conviction was ob- 
tained in certain specified cases, and that 
through it the capital charge was based ? 
Why did he not say that it was by 
trying the eight moonlighters in one in- 
dictment at Maryborough under this 
clause that they were convicted, and a 
great blow given to moonlighting in 
Kerry? The right hon. Gentleman's 
object is to conceal the effect produced 
by that clause on the administration of 
justice, and to travesty and ridicule the 
arguments of my right hon. Friend 
founded on the most assured experience 
of the great benefit in the conviction of 
criminals by that clause. I pass to 
another point, on which I think we are 
perfectly justified in attacking the 
Government. The Chief Secretary spoke 
lightly of the conduct of the Government 
in suspending the clauses of the Criminal 
Law (Procedure) Act the moment they 
came into Office. But has the Govern- 
ment reflected upon the immeasurable 
limits of the power which the Govern- 
ment claim? That Act is on the 
Statute Book. You have chosen to dis- 
pense with it altogether, although it 
is an Act of Parliament. The suspension 
of that Act by the Government raises 
a great constitutional question. They 
come into power and find this Act part 
of the law of Ireland, for the purpose of 
governing Ireland, and they can use as 
much or as little of it as they choose, 
But the Act is passed by the Parliament 
of Great Britain and Ireland in a con- 
stitutional manner, and it is on the Statute 
Book ; and I hold that it cannot be set 
aside in this manner. I could respect the 
Government if they had taken up the 
question and had said, as we said in 
1885, “ We are going to try and govern 
Ireland without coercion.” That would 
have been an honest attitude. It might 
have been an imprudent attitude, but it 
would have been honest. But they have 
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not the slightest intention, so far as we 
know, of trying to repeal that Act. 
They are not even pledged to repeal it. 
They construed their pledge to repeal it 
into a pledge to dispense with it. Why 
do they not bring in a Bill to repeal the 
Act and pass it through the House of 
Commons ? The right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury was 
asked a question upon that subject. 
What did he say ? Did he say he would 
bring in a Bill at the earliest possible 
opportunity ? Nothing of the kind. 
He contented himself, in answer to that 
question, with qualifications involved by 
the limitations of Parliamentary time. 
One short clause would do it. They 
have the power of preventing protracted 
debate. I ask the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Trish friends, and I ask the opinion of 
this House generally, whether they are 
acting honestly, as a British Government 
ought to act, in dispensing with a Statute 
which theirknowledge of the country, or, 
at any rate, of parts of the country, tells 
them might be of great use to them—in 
dispensing with a Statute which they 
have not the courage nor the energy to 
repeal. I find in the position taken up by 
the Chief Secretary, and I wish the 
House to realize the platform on which 
he stands—I find a deliberate attempt to 
evade in every direction in Ireland the 
real operation of the law, and there is 
enough in the case even of dispensing 
with a Statute to justify half a dozen 
Votes of Censure. I cannot pass from 
the enlargement of convicts, I cannot 
pass from the principle of mercy, wisdom, 
and common sense which the right hon. 
Gentleman claims as his guiding motive 


without making a brief comparison be- | 


tween the case of a convict in Gweedore 


and the case of a convict in Belfast. The | 


Gweedore convicts were the cause of the 


death of a Police Inspector, and they | 


have been released. It was said that 


they acted in a fit of violent passion and | 
excitement caused by the imprudent con- | 


duct of the police, and that their act was 
on that account almost excusable. But 
curiously enough these were Catholics 
defending their priest, and they merited 
the clemency of the right hon, Gentleman. 
But I will tell the House of a case that 
oceurred when he was Chief Secretary 
some years ago. I will tell the House of the 
case of a man named Walker, who, labour- 
ing under excitement and immeasurable 
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passions approaching almost beyond 
the constraint aad control of human 
reason, in the midst of a great throng of 
rioters, in a wild moment fired a shot at 
a policeman and killed him. I do not 
know whether that occurred when the 
right hon. Gentleman was in office or 
after he had gone out of office, but this 
man was sentenced to 20 years’ penal 
servitude, and that sentence will probably 
see his life out. This old fellow bore 
before the riots a good character for de- 
cent and orderly behaviour, and since he 
commenced his convict life he has borne 
an irreproachable record. He is a very 
old man, and in his case—unfortunately 
for him he is a Protestant—petitions for 
the clemency of the Crown have been 
sent to the Lord Lieutenant, but up to 
the present moment no reply has been 
given to them. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Were they not 
| sent to the late Government ? 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: I am in- 
formed that they were actually laid 
before the present Lord Lieutenant, and 
I suppose they would come before the 
Chief Secretary ; but even if I am 
wrong in my statement, the right hon. 
Gentleman would not be able to detract 
from the damaging comparison we are 
able to make between the two cases. 
The right hon. Gentleman has considered 





| the cases of several convicts in Ireland. 


In his search for cases, the Chief Secre- 


tary had entirely overlooked this un- 
fortunate Protestant with one foot in the 
grave. Much more might be said, but I 
will not further trespass on the time of 
the House. I do not admit that this 
Debate has been useless or fruitless. We 
have placed before the House a case 
which, if the majority do not regard it, 
will certainly produce an effect on those 
outside, who will ultimately decide the 
issue between us. Do not imagine I 
underrate, or do not realize to the full, 
the magnitude of the issue. I know well 
—and nobody knows better—that the 
Unionist Party has probably before it 
anxious and trying times. There are 
periods in the life of great States when 
Providence permits the courage of 
leaders, the strength of Parties, and the 
endurance of a nation to be tested for 
good or ill; and perhaps we are going 
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through one of those periods now. I do 
not admit that the courage of the 


Unionist Party need for a moment falter. 
We found our hopes on the truth of our 
principle as ascertained by long 
experience, on the proved stability and 
continuity of our Irish policy going back 
even as far as the days of Sir Robert 
Peel; and, morally, we found our policy 
on the contrast we can draw—a con- 
trast supported by unanswerable facts— 
between the social order and tranquillity 
among the Irish people which dis- 
tinguished the last two modern Tory 
Administrations, and the calamities and 
turbulence which distinguished the three 
Administrations of the present Prime 
Minister. Beyond this we place our re- 
liance for Imperial safety on the clear 
perception between right and wrong, on 
the great force of high moral common- 
sense of the English people. It is to 
them we look for justice and for judg- 
ment; and it is to them that to-morrow 
we shall appeal. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
said, that the speech of the noble Lord 
would have been fresher if it had been de- 
livered inthe last Parliament,and still more 
fresh if it had been delivered in the Par- 
The noble Lord had 
undertaken to support the case of the 


liament before. 
Leader of the Opposition, and he had 
signally failed. The case of the Opposi- 
tion had been demolished by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland and the Prime 
Minister beyond all possibility of dispute. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition had complained of the 
government of Ireland, and thought it 
would have been better if they had taken 
a different course ; but when he was 
Secretary for Scotland, he threw the 


Highlands into a state of excitement 
which could not be defended. When 


the Leader of the Opposition was Secre- 
tary for Scotland, a house in which 
a man was dying was invaded by his 
police. He also changed the venue in a 
case for trial, with the result that the 
accused were not in a position to eall 
witnesses in defence. There was a poor 
imbecile taken amongst a batch of 
prisoners who were tried in Edinburgh. 
No witnesses could be brought forward, 
and he brought the matter before the 
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right hon. Gentleman, stating that one of 
the accused was a hopeless imbecile, yet 
he refused to listen to his appeal. He 
thought that capped the example quoted 
by the noble Lord. He agreed with and 
approved everything that the Govern- 
ment had done in the matter of the Irish 
prisoners referred to in the course of the 
Debate, for he was perfectly certain that 
Ireland would not suffer therefrom. 
It seemed to him that there could be no 
more proper method of meeting the Motion 
than by refusing to discuss it, for it had 
been put before the House in cireum- 
stances which he considered was an insult 
to the House, under pretences which in- 
sured for it priority to the dislocation 
and inconvenience of the Business of the 
House. He held that the method in 
which this sham Vote of Censure had 
‘een brought forward was calculated to 
endanger what was a constitutional 
practice of great utility, and it should 
receive the most contemptuous rejection 
the House could give it. He had thought 
that if he moved the Previous Question it 
would take out of the hands of the 
Government the responsibility, and would 
allow the House to vindicate its own 
honour. He, however, understood that 
the Government objected to his Amend- 
ment. They did so on very intelligible 
grounds, They said that the Previous 
Question had a conventional significance 
attached to it outside of the House, and 
if this Vote of Censure was got rid of by 
the Previous Question the decision would 
be misunderstood. They thought on that 
account that it would be better met by 
another Amendment or a direct negative. 
He therefore ventured to propose now 
not the Previous Question, but an Amend- 
ment that would confer on the Govern- 
ment a Vote of Confidence, while at the 
same time conveying to the House a 
warning against intruding such Motions 
in future. What he ventured to propose 
was to leave out all the words of the 
Motion after the word “ That,” in order 
to insert— 

“This House records its unabated con- 
fidence in the Irish Executive and in 
Her Majesty's Government and resolves that 
henceforth no Resolution calling in question the 
conduct of the Executive or the Government be 
held as worthy of the precedence accorded by 
usage to serious Motions of Want of Confidence, 
unless the terms of such Motion have been 
decided upon after deliberation by the recog- 
nised leaders of the Party on whose behalf such 
Resolution is proposed to be moved,” 
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He cordially agreed that the Government 
deserved the highest Vote of Confidence 
which it was in their power to give them. 
He was not going to dweli on the Vote 
of Confidence part of his Amendment, 
but proposed to confine himself to the 
latter portion of it. On the Prime 
Minister’s assent, the Leader of the 
Opposition forthwith gave notice that he 
would move a Vote of Censure. He did 
so purely on the impulse of the moment. 
But when the Leader of the Opposition 
gave notice at any time of a Vote of 
Censure on the Government the House 
were bound to consider that that was done 
after deliberate consultation with his 
colleagues of the Cabinet to which he 
belonged. But in his instance there was 
no such consultation. Two minutes 
before notice was first given the right 
hon. Gentleman had not the smallest 
idea whatever of moving. That first 
notice was given at a quarter-past 5 
o'clock on Thursday night. At a quarter- 
past 7 o’clock on the same evening the 
right hon. Gentleman gave public notice 
of the terms of his Motion. Where was 
there reason for thinking that the 
right hon, Gentleman in this imstance 
behaved with proper respect to 
the House? There was no deliberate 
and decorous consultation with his col- 
leagues of the late Administration. He 
had been under the impression that Lord 
Salisbury was the Leader of the Con- 
servative Party. Had the noble Mar- 
quess been deposed? If so, the Go- 
vernment had a right to know, and to 
know who was his successor. The 
right hon, Gentleman had told the House 
that he had consulted his colleagues on 
the Front Opposition Bench, or some of 
them. That he had confined his con- 
sultation to a few of his colleagues was 
what he complained of. He supposed 
these few colleagues included the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Thanet 
(Mr. J. Lowther), the Member for 
Dublin University (Mr. Carson), and the 
noble Lord the Member for Paddington 
—a more unfortunate trio of councillors 
it would be impossible for anyone to 
conceive. Theright hon. Gentleman tke 
Member for Thanet was notorious for his 
desire for omnivorous discussion—a ten- 
dency that had recently developed to 
such an inconvenient extent as to 
call for restrictive treatment at the 
hands of no less an authority 





Dr. Cameron 
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than the Speaker himself. The 
Member for Dublin University imagined 
he knew more about Ireland than those 
who did know, and that what he did not 
know was not knowledge, while the 
noble Lord was known to give advice 
which, if followed, brought about fatal 
results. But, acting on the advice of 
that trio, the Leader of the Opposition 
had hastily seribbled out the terms of 
the Vote of Censure, and handed it to 
the Clerk at the Table with indecent 
haste. The proceedings were an insult 
to the House. The Prime Minister, 
notwithstanding, had accepted the chal- 
lenge with chivalrous courage. He had 
given to the Motion the precedence due 
to a serious Motion of Want of Con- 
fidence, and he had even fixed for it the 
very day the Leader of the Opposition 
made a demand for. He could not help 
feeling that in fixing on Monday for the 
discussion the Prime Minister was very 
wide awake, because he possibly feared 
that if the Easter holidays were allowed 
to intervene the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion would find some way of wriggling 
out. Why was the Leader of the 
Opposition in such a hurry ? Why was 
the Leader of the Opposition desirous 
of having this Debate over before the 
Easter Recess? It could not have been 
obstruction that could have induced him 
to bring forward the Motion ; for if he 
had chosen to wait until after Easter, he 
might have got a week for it. Why, 
then, was the demand made for Mon- 
day? He could imagine only one 
reason. The prophecy was that the Go- 
vernment would not last till the end of 
March, and the Opposition felt that they 
must have an early opportunity for 
striking a fatal blow. He asked the 
House to accept the Amendment which he 
had read. [Ministerial cries of “ No, 
no!"] Well, he would venture to ask 
the House to take steps to assert its 
dignity and put down this unprecedented 
abuse of a valuable constitutional 
privilege and practice by rejecting a 
Vote of Censure so inopportunely and 
insultingly thrust upon it, simply for the 
purpose—to paraphrase the classic words 
of the noble Lord—of gratifying the 
ambition of a young man in a burry. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 272; 
Noes 319.—( Division List, No. 49.) 
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ARMY ANNUAL BILL.—(No. 266.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a third 
time.” 

Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): I think it is only right that an 
energetic disclaimer should be entered on 
the part of the Opposition as to the grave 
charges which have been made against 
us as a Party by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. [Cries of * Question !”] 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Mr. Speaker, I rise to Order. I wish to 
ask you whether the right hon, Gentle- 
man is in Order in pursuing this matter ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not know 
what the right hon. Baronet is going to 
say, but I imagine it is in the interests of 
peace and conciliation. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: I can assure 
you, Sir, that Iam not going to revive 
past controversies nor raise new ones ; 
but since the Committee closed on Friday 
night the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster has accused the Opposition, as 
i Party, of silly, shameless, purposeless 
I can only say that I was 
here on Friday night, and so were my 
right hon. Friend the late Secretary of 
State for War and other Members of the 
late Administration, with the intention of 
supporting Her Majesty’s Government 
in carrying the Army Annual Act. 
It was with very great regret that we 
heard a speech made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer very early in the even- 
ing that caused great acrimony, and that 
led to very lengthened and heated 
Debates. I can only say for myself that 
I voted repeatedly with the Government 
upon several clauses of the Bill, and I 
would ask the House to consider that 
this Bill is now before the House for 
only the third time, and on each occasion 
it has been brought forward after 
12 o'clock. Had a Tory Government 
brought forward a Bill that proposed 
such wide changes after 12 o'clock, I 
venture to think we should have been 
denounced in the strongest terms. This 
Bill proposes to give, for the first time, 
& commanding officer of a regiment 

VOL. X.  [rourtH sExies.] 


obstruction, 
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power, of his own authority, to sentence 
a man to 21 days’ imprisonment ; it pro- 
poses apparently to abolish battalion 
Caurts Martial, to reduce the number 
of members of District Courts Martial 
from five to three, and of Field 
General Courts Martial to two only, 
who may sentence a man to death, 
and the senior officer if in com- 
mand may see the punishment carried 
out. Ido not say that these provisions 
are wrong, but I say they are very grave 
measures, and it is not too much for hon, 
Members interested in the Army to ask 
that they should be fairly discussed at a 
proper hour, All I can say is that had 
they been proposed by a Tory Govern- 
ment, and had we tried to press them 
through after 12 o'clock at night, we 
should have had words considerably more 
severe applied to us than those which the 
Chancellor of the Duchy has applied. I 
believe the Secretary of State for War 
would propose no measure which he 
did not believe was in the interest of the 
soldier or to the benefit of the Army, and 
I do not think he would be one to charge 
us with a desire to throw obstacles in the 
way of his carrying a good measure for 
the Army ; but I appeal to the House 
whether this measure has not been 
rushed through ? It does not, therefore, 
lie in the mouth of those who have done 
so to charge those who demanded that it 
should be properly discussed with shame- 
less obstruction, and I hope the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy will feel that he 
went somewhat beyond the justice of the 
case. I hope that now the Debates on 
this subject may be considered to have 
been continued long enough. I am sure 
I should be very sorry to prolong them, 
I can only repudiate in the strongest 
manner, on the part of the Conservative 
Party, anything like designed, shameless 
obstruction, and claim that in the in- 
terests of the Army and of free discus- 
sion we have a right to expect this Bill 
should be debated at a more reasonable time. 

GENERAL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) said, that as one of those who 
voted in every Division that took place 
the other night, he must deny that they 
had the slightest idea of obstruction. 
Their intention was that the Bill should 
be thoroughly discussed. They were 
very much disappointed that it came on 
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at the hour it did, and they were 
similarly disappointed now. In_ this 
Bill there were several clauses to put 
penalties practically upon the soldier, 
and they considered that those clauses 
ought to have’ the careful attention of 
the House of Commons, which they had 
not had. He hoped that the necessary 
amendments would be made with the 
sanction of the Government in another 
place. There was another important 
thing, that the evidence should be taken 
on oath. Civilians were not under so 
severe a Code; they had the evidence 
taken on oath by the order of the Court, 
and he asked that the same might be 
done with the soldier. Another point 
was that they were not able to get a 
complete copy of the Army Annual 
Act as it existed at present, and this 
was one of the thirgs that the Secre- 
tary of State for War ought to give his 
attention to. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said that, as he had secured two 
Motions of Closure on the historic ocea- 
sion which had been alluded to, he did 
not think he could be accused of having 
done anything to encourage the obstrue- 
tion which then prevailed. But he had 
incurred the reproaches of some of his 
own Party for the action which he took 
on that occasion. The only two sub- 
stantial Amendments then brought for- 
ward were the Amendments which had 
been alluded to by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Hammersmith. 
One Amendment moved by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Hammersmith was 
with reference to the powers given to 
the commanding officer to condemn a 
man to 21 days’ imprisonment. He (Mr. 
Conybeare) was not present during the 
discussion on this Amendment, but he 
understood the Secretary for War ad- 
mitted that that was excessive, and that 
instructions would be given to the com- 
manding officers not to inflict more 
punishment than 14 days. The other 
Amendment to which he wished particu- 
larly to refer was an Amendment moved 
by the hon. Member for Preston, in favour 
of which he (Mr. Conybeare) spoke and 
voted, and which was that in these Courts 
Martial the soldier should be protected 
by having the evidence on which he was 


General Goldsworthy 
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convicted taken on oath. He considered 
this proposal of the hon. Member was 
simply an act of justice, because the 
same rule applied to all civilians who 
were charged with offences, and he 
therefore hoped, in view of the strong 
feeling expressed by those competent to 
deal with the matter, that the Secretary 
for War would take a prudent and just 
course in the interests of the soldier, and 
take care to have this point put right 
when the Bill went to another place. 
The only plea that the right hon. Gentle- 
man put forward against accepting the 
Amendment on Friday night was that it 
would conflict with some other clauses in 
the Bill under which the soldier, if he 
thought fit to do so, could demand that 
the evidence given against him shou!d be 
upon oath. It was, however, asserted 
by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Hammersmith and by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway, both of 
whom had had years of experience in the 
Army—and who certainly had not shown 
any desire to affront or obstruct in their 
very temperate speeches—that they had 
never known of an instance in which a 
soldier had availed himself of his right in 
this respect. This fact showed that 
either the soldier was ignorant of his 
right, or else was afraid to assert it for 
fear of giving offence to his commanding 
officer and becoming a marked man. He 
contended that the burden of claiming 
that right should not be thrown upon 
the soldier, but that the Court Martial 
or the commanding officer should be 
bound to provide sworn evidence, This 
was a simple matter of justice to the 
soldier, and it was because he so con- 
sidered it that he felt it to be his duty, 
in spite of the remonstrances of his friends 
around him—and some of his leaders—to 
vote for the Amendment. He was aware 
it would be idle to attempt to take an 
adverse vote upon the point, but he 
would earnestly press upon the Secretary 
for War the advisability of having this 
point put right in another place. He 
had been told that the Government were 
unable to consent to any alteration being 
made in the Bill on Friday night, 
because, had they done so, it would 
have been impossible to have taken 
the Report stage that night ; but, in his 
opinion, it was not right to refuse to do 
an act of justice to the soldier merely 
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for the purpose of getting a Bill through 
a certain stage on a particular evening. 
He asked the Secretary for War to meet 
the point that had been raised by getting 
some Amendment inserted in the Bill. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
think anybody will say that the hon. 
Member who has last addressed the 
House is likely to fail in his duty even 
at 4 or 5 o’clock in the morning. I 
learn with satisfaction that the hon. 
Member sees the advantage of having a 
Second Chamber, in which the follies 
and shortcomings of the First Chamber 
may be corrected. The Government, 
perhaps, by this time have discovered 
that the Bill which they succeeded in 
forcing through after 12 o’clock was one 
which contained a great deal of matter 
well deserving, and indeed demanding, 
the attention and consideration of men 
who profess themselves to be the guar- 
dians of the hberty of the subject. They 
refused to listen to debate, and the result 
is, no doubt, that the House of Lords 
will have to look after those duties 
which the House of Commons has neg- 
lected. I would, however, submit to the 
House that it is no reason that because we 
have failed to carry out our duties success- 
fully we should unnecessarily prolong the 
Debate upon the Third Reading of this 
Bill when we cannot amend it, especially 
as it will pass from us to another place, 
where it will receive afairand areasonable 
discussion. My right hon. Friend has 
referred to the speech of the Chancellor 
of the Duchy. I have read that speech 
since my right hon. Friend alluded to it, 
and I do not think that it calls for much 
remark, because it was an extremely silly 
and rather offensive speech. It was 
undoubtedly silly and undoubtedly of- 
fensive, but we must not waste our time 
in this House by discussing all the silly 
and offensive speeches made at Home Rule 
meetings, and I would say, under these 
circumstances, that the most business- 
like course is to allow the Third Reading 
of this Bill to pass and go quietly to bed, 
and leave to the House of Lords the 
duty which unfortunately, for reasons too 
familiar to us, this House has failed to 
perform. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, as 
the Chancellor of the Duchy did not find 
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it convenient to repeat in that House 
the charges which he did not hesitate to 
make in the less critical atmosphere 
of a Home Rule meeting, he thought 
they could afford to ignore altogether 
what the Leader of the Opposition had 
called essentially silly criticisms. He 
wanted to make one practical suggestion 
to the Secretary for War. However 
they might differ about the alterations 
contained in the Bill, at any rate the 
right hon. Gentleman would agree with 
him that the Amendments in the Bill 
which the right hon. Gentlemin had in- 
troduced the other day were very difficult 
to understand, and that they depended 
upon references to clauses in the Act of 

1881 which nowhere existed in a com- 
plete form. Since 1881 there had been 
amendment upon amendment of the 
Act, but it had never been printed in 
its revised form, and was not even to be 
found in the Manual. He would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, in justice to the 
soldier, without further delay, to have 
the Act of 1881 printed up to date in a 
short and cheap form, so that every 
soldier serving in the Army desiring to 
know the exact law under which he was 
serving would be able to do so at very 
little cost to himself. 

*Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBeLL - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): The right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Manchester began by 
saying that he did not wish to revive old 
controversies. I cannot commend him on 
the particular manner he chose for this 
purpose. He has been followed by his 
Leader,who launched a very severe diatribe- 
against my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, because 
the Chancellor of the Duchy has, as I 
understand, said that certain Members 
opposite—not the whole Party, but a con- 
siderable section of that Party—had been 
guilty of flagrant obstruction.[“ No, no !"] 
If they were not conscious of having been 
guilty of obstruction, why did half a 
dozen of them fly to the newspapers, and 
with great pains and at great length 
endeavour to prove that something was 
to be said for them? I am going to 
follow the good precept laid down by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, and 
I shall not revive old controversies, 
[“ Oh, oh !"] Tfhon. Members wish them 
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revived I am quite willing to meet them. 
But, as my object is to get on with Busi- 
ness, I will proceed to deal with the 
points raised by hon. Members who 
know something of the matter with 
which we are dealing. The hon. and 
gallant Member for Hammersmith and 
the hon. Member who has just sat down 
are both anxious that there should be an 
edition of the Army Annual Act brought 
down to date. Well, as I understand it, 
what has been the practice hitherto has 
been this: Each year such Amendments 
as are passed by Parliament in the Annual 
Bill are issued in Orders and sent down 
to the different regiments and localities, 
and thereupon these Amendments, such 
as they are, are included in the copies of 
the Act which are in use in the different 
regiments and localities. While the 
Amendments remain small in bulk and 
few in number that process is probably 
the most convenient, and I am told that 
to multiply the copies of the Bill annually 
would lead to confusion. I am of opinion, 
however, that as six years have passed 
since the last issue, and as considerable 
alterations have been made this year in 
the Bill, the time has come for a new 
issue of the Bill in one form or another 
to take the place of the old one. But 
when it is claimed by hon, Members 
opposite that this is an obvious course, 
which in the interest of the soldier and 
in order to protect him from the mis- 
conduct of his officers should be 
taken, I can only say that I had 
already determined, on the first oppor- 
tunity, to take the course I am now 
about to take. It must be remembered 
that I have not been responsible for this 
matter for the last six years. If, there- 
fore, wrath is to be expended upon it, it 
should fall upon shoulders other than 
mine. The hon. Member for Camborne 
makes two complaints of the Bill as it 
stands. Let me repeat what I said the 
other night—that these great changes, 
because they are considerable changes, 
are changes distinctly in the interests of 
the soldier. The extension of the powers 
of imprisonment of the commanding 
officer, which I informed the Committee, 
before any pressure was brought to bear 
upon me, would be for the present limited 
in practice to 14 days,will enable him some- 
times to deal with rather serious offences 
by way of summary decision, and, there- 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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fore, he will save a man from being sent 
to trial by Court Martial. You save the 
man from having it recorded against him 
that he has been court-martialed, and you 
thereby distinctly benefit him in the pro- 
spect he has for promotion, reward, and 
good-conduct pay and pension. That 
provision which has been quoted, there- 
fore, if it is properly used, is distinetly 
to the benefit of the soldier. But let it 
be remembered that there is a power in 
the soldier to elect if he chooses to go to 
a J)istrict Court Martial instead of being 
tried by his commanding officer. The 
hon. Member for the Camborne Division 
has raised the point of evidence not being 
taken on oath. On the general merits of 
the question, I agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber. I think it is very much better in 
most cases that evidence should be taken 
on oath ; but it is pointed out to me by 
the officers who advise me, and who have 
an authority, after all, quite equal to 
that of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Hammersmith or the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway—officers who are 
acquainted with this matter from begin- 
ning to end, and who are quite as willing 
to protect the interests of the soldier— 
that it would be exceedingly cumbrous 
and inconvenient to be obliged in every 
case to have it enforced upon them by 
law that the evidence must be taken on 
oath. Sometimes, in a simple, trivial 
case it is better to deal with the offence 
ina summary way. The soldier is often 
saved from detention in the cells, and thus 
considerable inconvenience and hardship 
are saved to him, which would not be the 
case if evidence on oath was in every 
ease enforced. I am _ willing to say, 
however, that I will ask my _ mili- 
tary advisers again whether they 
still adhere in the same degree as 
hitherto to that opinion, and if I find they 
are of opinion that the present rule should 
in any way be relaxed I will bear it in 
mind for another occasion. By using the 
words “ another occasion ” I point rather 
to another year, because if we were to 
give effect to the suggestion of the hon. 
Member and use another place for this 
purpose it would have the effect of bring- 
ing the Bill back to this House. Once 
I have parted with the measure in this 
House Iam not anxious to see it back 
here again. I regret the somewhat 
acrimonious tone which has been brought 
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into the discussion by certain hon. Gen- 


Places of Worship 


tlemen opposite. I regret the language 
which has been used to my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Laneaster. Certainly, as far as I read 
his speech, the language of my right hon. 
Friend conveyed no more than the im- 
pression left on every Member on this 
side of the House—an impression which 
will be intensified by the recollection of 
the fact that many hon. Members, in- 
cluding the hon. and gallant Member 
for Hammersmith, in Committee actually 
divided against Clause 2 of the Bill, 
which is the essential, fundamental, 
and capital part of the measure, so far as 
the existence of the Army is concerned. 
I hope I have explained the points that 
needed explanation, and that the House 
will now read the Bill a third time. 


Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
said that, if the explanation which the 
right hon. Gentleman had now given had 
been vouchsafed on the Second Reading 
of the Bill, there would have been no 
difficulty, and would have been 
nothing but the fairest possible criticism 
made. As the right hon. Gentleman 
had acceded to the wish generally 
expressed that this measure, which was 
to the interest of the private soldier, 
should be published so as to be under- 
stood by him, he asked whether the right 
hon. Gentleman would not re-consider his 
determination that the Bill should pass 
the House of Lords without being re- 
printed and re-issued? There was no 
difficulty whatever in the Bill being 
printed and circulated during the Easter 
holidays, and if it was passed on April 
30 every provision of the law would have 
been carried out. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would terminate this 
somewhat unfortunate controversy by 
making this concession. 


Mr. BARTLEY rose, when 


Mr. Rees Davies (Pembrokeshire) rose 
in his place, and claimed to move, “ That 
the Question be now put.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER : I do not think there 
is any disposition to proiong the discus- 
sion. 

Mr. BARTLEY declared that the 
whole of the action of hon. Members on 
that side of the House throughout this 
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question had been to get the measure 
fairly considered. The Chancellor of 
the Duchy said that their conduct was 
silly. Of course, it was silly in the esti- 
mation of hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House to take any trouble on 
behalf of 150,000 men who had no votes. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said he must ask the 
hon. Gentleman to confine himself to 
general discussion on the Bill. 

Mr. BARTLEY had no desire to say 
anything contrary to the Speaker's 
ruling. But he contended that he and 
his friends had amply demonstrated that 
they were right. He condemned as 
ridiculous and absurd the provision in the 
billeting of soldiers, which provided that 
a publican should only get 14d. for a 
soldier's breakfast—a sum to which a 
criminal or pauper’s meal would not be 
restricted. He hoped this was a ques- 
tion which would be considered in the 
House of Lords. If the Secretary for 
War had given them the information he 
had now given them on Saturday morn- 
ing, the whole trouble of that morning 
would not have occurred. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


PLACES OF WORSHIP ENFRANCHISE- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 5.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—(Mr. Rendel.) 


Mr. BRODRICK asked the hon. 
Member to consent to the Bill being put 
off until after Easter. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY hoped the 
hon. Member would not give way. What 
happened the last night this Bill was 
mentioned was this: The hon. Member 
who had just made this request did what 
he had never known anybody do behind 
the back of other hon. Gentlemea— 
namely, he took hold of the Bill and pro- 
posed it should be postponed for a fort- 
night. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said the Bill was not 
printed. 

Mr. RENDEL: I hope it will be 
distributed to-morrow. 


Second Reading deferred. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

That they have agreed to,—Consoli- 
dated Fund (No. 1) Bill, without Amend- 
ment. 

That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
“ An Act for further promoting the Re- 
vision of the Statute Law by repealing 
enactments which have ceased to be in 
force or have become unnecessary.” 


Statute Law Revision (No. 1) Bill 

Lords. } 

STATUTE LAW REVISION (No. 1) BILL 
{ Lords. } 

Read the first time; to be read a 


second time upon Thursday, and to be 
printed. [Bill 282.] 


NORTH SEA FISHERIES BILL.—(No. 259.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow at Two of the clock. 





METROPOLITAN POLICE COURTS. 

Copy presented,—of Report (with 
Appendices) of Departmental Committee 
of 1892-3, upon the number and limits of 
the Metropolitan Police Court Districts, 
and the arrangements for the Service of 
the Courts by the Metropolitan Mayis- 
trates [by Command] ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


ARMY (CLOTHING FACTORY). 
Copy presented,—of Annual Accounts 
of the Royal Army Clothing Factory 
for the year 1891-2, with the Report of 


the Comptroller and Auditor General 
thereon [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


ARMY (ORDNANCE FACTORIES). 
Copy presented,—of Annual Accounts 
of the Ordnance Factories for the year 
1891-2, with the Report of the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General thereon [by 
Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS (NAVY VOTES). 

Copy presented,—of Treasury Minute, 
dated 22nd March 1893, under section 4 
of “The Appropriation Act, 1892,” 
authorising the temporary application of 
surpluses on certain Navy Votes of the 
year 1892-3 to meet Excesses on certain 
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[pursuant to Resolution of the House 
of 4th March 1879]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


GUARANTEED LAND STOCK 

EXCHANGED FOR CONSOLS (IRELAND), 
Copy ordered, “of the Treasury 
Minute of July 1892, showing the con- 
ditions upon which the holders of Irish 
Guaranteed Land Stock may exchange 
it for Consols.”—( Sir Thomas Esmonde.) 


STATIONERY AND PRINTING (SUPPLE- 
MENTARY ESTIMATE, 1892-3). 
(EXPLANATORY NOTE.) 

Copy ordered, “of Further Note in 
Explanation of the Supplementary Esti- 
mate of the Amount required in the year 
ending 31st day of March 1893, to defray 
the Expense of providing Stationery, 
Printing, and Paper for the Public Ser- 
vice.—Sub-Head F, Paper fer Public 
Departments, £20,500."—(Sir John 
Hibbert.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
140.] 





SEA FISHERIES. 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to consider the expediency of adopting 
measures for the preservation and improvement 
of the Sea Fisheries in the seas around the 
British Islands, including the prohibition of the 
capture, landing, or sale of undersized sea fish, 
the prohibition of the sale or possession of cer- 
tain sea fish during the periods when their 
capture is forbidden, the fixing of close seasons, 
the prohibition or regulation of certain methods 
of fishing, the protectiun of defined areas, and 
other like regulations, international or otherwise. 
—(Mr. Mundella.) 


DEATH CERTIFICATION. 

Select Committee on Death Certification 
nominated of,—Mr. Arch, Mr. Brookfield, Dr. 
Cameron, Dr. Farquharson, Sir Walter Foster, 
Mr. Hozier, Mr. Heywood Johnstone, Sir Thomas 
Lea, Mr. Mac Neill, Sir Stafford Northcote, and 
Sir Henry Roscoe. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(Mr. 
Marjoribanks.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 1) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. John Morley, Bill to con- 
firm a Provisional Order made by the Local 
Government Board for Ireland, under “The 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890,” re- 
lating to the city of Dublin, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. John Morley and Sir John 
Hibbert. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 281.] 

House adjourned at a quarter 
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after One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 28th March 1893. 


COMMISSION. 
The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent :— 
1. Consolidated Fund (No. 1). 
2. Trade Union Provident Funds. 


3. Coinage (No. 2). 


POST OFFICE (ACQUISITION OF SITES) 
BILL.—(CXo, 36.) 





Order of Friday last for commitment | 
of the Bill to a Committee of the Whole | 


House, and also proceedings of yesterday, 
vacated (on motion), and Bill committed. 


(FORMA PAUPERIS) 
[H. L. ].—(No. 44.) 
to order), and 


APPEALS 


Read 3* (according 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes past 
Two o'clock, to Tuesday the 18th 

of April next, a quarter 

past Four o'clock, 


eee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 28th March 1893. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


ROYAL ASSENT. 
Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners ;—- 
The House went ;—and, being re- 
turned ;— 


Mr. SrEAKER reported 
Assent to,— 


1. Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Act, 
1893. 
2. Trade Union (Provident Funds) 
Act, 1893, 
3. Coinage Act, 1893. 
VOL. X. [rourrnu senies.] 


the Royal 
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PRIVATE BILLS. 


Ordered, That Standing Orders 39 and 
129 be suspended, and that the time for de- 
positing Petitions against Private Bills, or 
| against any Bill to confirm any Provisional 
| Order, or Provisional Certificate, and for de- 
positing duplicates of any Documents relating 
to any Bill to confirm any Provisional Order, or 
Provisional Certificate, be extended to the first 
day on which the House shall sit after the 
| Recess.—( The Chairman of Ways and Means.) 


[ 
| 
| 
| 


THE PRESENTATION OF PETITIONS. 
Mr. BENN (Tower Hamlets, St. 
| George’s) said he had been asked to 
present three Petitions agaiust the Liquor 
Traffic (Local Veto) Bill, but he found, 
after examination and inquiry, that they 
contained a number of forged signatures. 
He hesitated to present a Petition which 
he knew to be partly fraudulent, but, on 
the other hand, he was anxious to avoid 
the charge of having suppressed the 
prayer of any of his constituents, the 
/more so because he did not happen to 
}agree with the prayer; he therefore de- 
sired to have the Speaker's guidance in 
the matter. He could not return the 
Petition because the source of origin was 
obscure, and he wished to know what 
| means existed for preventing so great an 
abuse of the right of petitioning. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think the hon. 
Gentleman is quite justified in bringing 
the matter before the House. The hon. 
Gentleman has several courses open to 
him. One is to refuse to accept the 
Petition, for no Member of this House is 
obliged to present a Petition which is 
/ not in accord with the custom or Rules 
of the House. Secondly, he may refer it 
_to the petitioners for the purpose of pro- 
curing more accurate information as to 
whether the signatures are forged or 
| genuine ; and, in the third place, he may 
| take a course which probably will be the 
| best under the circumstances, and bring 
the matter officially under the notice of 
the Committee of Petitions in this House. 
If he takes that course it will be his duty 
to move an Instruction to the Committee 
that they should ascertain, with such in- 
formation as the hon, Gentleman can give 
them, the truth or falsity of the signatures 
attached to the Petition. 

Mr.WOOTTON ISAACSON ( Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney) wished to know how 
the hon. Member had discovered that 
the signatures were forged. He himself 
had te present a Petition containing 
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2,758 signatures from the East End of 
London. He had carefully looked 
through the signatures, but thought it 
was impossible to say whether they were 
genuine or not. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: In this case the 
hon. Gentleman says the signatures are 
obviously false, and, that being so, he is 
quite justified in bringing the matter 
before the House. 

Mr. BENN said he had taken the 
best possible means of ascertaining 
whether the signatures were genuine by 
calling upon the persons whose names 
appeared on the Petitions. 

Dr. MACGREG OR (Inverness-shire) 
said he had received a Petition on a 
printed form, which appeared to have 
been circulated amongst public-houses of 
Scotland. He had not presented, and 
did not intend to present, the Petition, 
but he thought he might mention the 
matter to the House. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
would be entitled to refuse to present a 
Petition which is against the Rule pro- 
hibiting the presentation of Petitions on 
printed forms. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.), 
in presenting a Petition from Manchester 
in favour of the Liquor Traffic (Local 
Control) Bill, said the signatures were all 
genuine, and not one of them had been 
purehased with free drinks. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON, in 
presenting two Petitions, one from 
Stepney, with 78 signatures in favour of 
the Bill, and the other from East Loudon, 
with 2,758 signatures against the Bill, 
said, us to the first, he could not guarantee 
that the signatures were genuine, whilst, 
as to the second, they appeared to be 
genuine, but he could not vouch for 
them. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): 
Mr. Speaker, might I ask whether it is 
in Order for an hon. Member, in preseut- 
ing a Petition, to say that the signatures 
have been obtained without giving free 
drinks, thereby insinuating that possibly 
some signatures are obtained by giving 
free drinks ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: As to the state- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman who pre- 
ceded the hor. Member who put the 
question to me, I must say that the 
presentation of Petitions in this House 
is a very solemn right, and no ridicule 
ought to be thrown upon it. As to 


Mr. Wootton Isaacson 
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signatures, it is @ very grave offence 
against the dignity and honour of this 
House to present Petitions with any 
names on them which are not genuine. © 


QUESTIONS. 


DEATH CERTIFICATES. 


Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department whe- 
ther he is aware that there is in some 
places still in use the form of certificate 
of registry of death in use prior to the 
passing of the Burial Act of 1880, with 
the result that disputes sometimes arise 
at funerals as to the production or cus- 
tody of the certificate ; whether he will 
represent to the Registrar General the 
necessity for substituting in all cases the 
new form issued since the passing of that 
Act; and whether he will also suggest 
that, in any further issue of the new 
form, the misleading note at foot should 
be omitted ? 

*Tne SECRETARY to tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston) : I have been 
requested to answer this question. The 
Local Government Board had been in 
communication with the Registrar Gene- 
ral on the subject prior to notice being 
given of this question. He is about to 
issue a Circular to Registrars of Births 
and Deaths which will have the effect of 
substituting in all cases the new form of 
certificate of registry of death issued 
since the passing of the Burial Act of 
1880. The note at the foot of the form 
will also be modified. 


FREE EDUCATION IN CUMBERLAND. 
Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS: I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee cf Council on Edueation whether 
the Education Department has received 
from Cleator Moor, Cumberland, an 
application on behalf of 239 children of 
Protestants for free education ; whether, 
with reference to the statement of the 
Department that there are 874 free 
places in two Roman Catholic Schools, 
and 151 in a British school, such schools 
being within an easy distance of nearly 
all the applicants, he is aware that the 
British school is, in fact, a’mile and a 
quarter from where the children reside : 
and that, if all the places in that school 
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were filled, there would be 88 Protestant | so, what steps he proposes to take in the 
children who, to obtain free education, | matter ? 
must attend Roman Catholic schools ; Mr. ACLAND 
and whether, in view of the fact that the 
Department has, in the case of Ports- 
mouth (20th May, 1892) and elsewhere, 
recognised the need for Roman Catholic 
schools, notwithstanding a sufficiency of 
school places in Protestant schools, he 
will now, on a reconsideration of the 
facts, take steps to provide the required hl Sd . : ; 
free - schoo! adh sero at Chuan THE SHROPSHIRE MILITIA, 
Moor ? Mr. GREENE (Shrewsbury) : I beg 
Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tue! to ask the Secretary of State for War 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actaxp, York, W.R.,| Whether, in view of the great local 
Rotherham) : The facts of this case are | imterest taken in the territorial regiment 
as stated in the hon. Member's question, of Militia by the inhabitants of Shrop- 
except that the Department are not shire, he can hold out any hope that such 
officially informed that all the 239] regiment will this year or next year go 
children in question are Protestanits, through its annual course of training at 
though from the facts as to the existing | Shrewsbury, or some other convenient 
accommodation in the Roman Catholic | place within the county ? 
schools it may be assumed that they are.| *Pye SECRETARY or STATE ror 
As I have already explained more| WAR (Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, 
than once in the House, the Department Stirling, &e.) : The difficulty in training 
have no power under the law as it stands | the 3rd Battalion of the Shropshire Light 
to compel additional provision in such @! Jyfantry at Shrewsbury arises from, the 
case, though they would not be precluded want of an adequate rifle range ; and it 
from accepting, and as & matter of fact has been decided to train the battalion 
have accepted, such additional provision | ¢his year at Altear. Should a range be 
if offered, either by a Board where | obtained at or near Shrewsbury the 
Board existed, or by voluntary managers. | question of training the battalion there in 
In the Portsmouth case to which the hon. future would be considered. 
Member refers there was a large existing 
deficiency, which wonld not have beea 
wholly supplied even by the additional i cae 2 
provision which the School Board was | 3 RSL ASOO. 
prepared to make. I have no power mT Mr. MC ARI AN (Down, FE.) 4 I bee 
take such steps as the hon. Member | [0 ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
suggests. | Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
| aware that married members of the Royal 
SCHOOL FEES AT DEWSBURY. Irish Constabulary who reside in private 
Mr. OLDROYD (Dewsbury) : I beg dwellings are prevented from lettiag any 
to ask the Vice President of the Com- | Portion of their dweiling-houses ; and 
mittee of Council on Education whether whether, cousidering the desirabi:it y of 
he is aware that a printed circular has | CHCOUTaszIng members of the Force to live 
been issued by the managers of the |! respectable and commodious houses, 
Parish Church Schools, Dewsbury, particularly at summer resorts, he will 
addressed to the parents of the children | Communicate with the Inspector General 
in the boys and girls department, in in order to have this rule modified ? 
which, for the purpose of preventing) *Tur CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
future reduction from the fee grant pay- | IRELAND (Mr. J. Morvey, Neweastle- 
able to theirschools, the managers propose | upon-Tyne): I am informed that it has 
to place to the funds of the school, under | always been held to be objectionable that 
the head of “subseription,” the weekly | members of the Force should a:commodate 
contributions from 13th February to 31st | lodgers in their own houses, and that to 
Mareh ; and whether such a proceeding | allow them to do so would seriousdy 
would constitute a violation of the| militate against the proper discharge of 
Assisted Education Act of 1891 ; and, if | their police duties, 
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: The Department 
were not aware of the issue of the 
circular referred to. But the proposal 
made therein would be regarded by the 
Department as inadmissible, and a letter 
has been addressed to the managers of 
the school stating this. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY 
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WISBECH PAUPER SETTLEMENT 
DISPUTE. 


Mr. BRAND (Cambridge, Wisbech) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether, owing to a 
want of agreement between the Wisbech 
(Cambridgeshire) and the Holbeach 
(Lincolnshire) Boards of Guardians as to 
the settlement of a widow pauper named 
Ramsdale, aged 85, who removed from 
Newton in Cambridgeshire to Wingland 
in Lincolnshire,- the widow’s outdoor 
relief was stopped for 13 weeks ; and 
whether the Local Governmeut Board 
will issue an Order to the Wisbech Boa d 
of Guardians to pay the 13 weeks’ 
arrears ? 

*Sirn W. FOSTER: I understand that 
Mary Ann Ramsdale, who was 85 years 
of age, whilst receiving relief from the 
Wisbech Union went to reside in the 
Holbeach Union. The Guardians of the 
Wisbech Union then asked the Guardians 
of the Holbeach Union to continue to 
pay on their behalf the 5s. 6d. per week 
which Ramsdale had previously been 
receiving, but as it appeared that the 
place where she had gone to live was a 
considerable distance from the residence 
of the medical officer, and any attendance 
by him in the case would have involved 
a long and special journey, and the pay- 
ment of a bridge toll of 1s., the Holbeach 
Guardians were unwilling to undertake 
the payment of the relief unless the Wis- 
bech Guardians would agree to pay any 
expense in respect of the medical officer 
and any other expenses incurred by them. 
This the Wisbech Guardians would not 
agree to, and they gave an order for the 
admission of the woman into the work- 
house. The order was not accepted, but 
she has since returned to the Wisbech 
Union, and is in receipt of the allowance 
of relief which she formerly received. I 
have no information as to how Ramsdale 
was maintained during the 13 weeks 
referred to, and the Local Government 
Board have no authority to make any 
Order for the payment suggested. 


CIVIL SERVANTS AS TRADERS. 


Mr. FISHER (Fulham): I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, before appointing Civil servants 
to positions where they are called upon 
to enforce discipline and to act with 
absolute impartiality, he will consider 
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the advisability of requiring them to 
resign their seats as Directors of retail 
trading stores in which their subordinates 
may be shareholders ? 

THe SECRETARY vo Tue 
TREASURY (Sir J. T. Hippert, 
Oldham): I have been requested to 
answer the question for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The Rule of the 
Service in this matter is that laid down 
in the Orders in Council of March 21 
and August 15, 1890, and is as follows :-— 

“No officer shall be allowed to accept any 
part in the management of any society or any 
trading, commercial, or financial company of 
whatever description which would require the 
attendance of such officer at any time between 
the hours of 10 a.m. and 6 p.m.” 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): Is that 
rule absolutely carried out with regard 
to Civil servants ? 


Sir J.T. HIBBERT: Yes, Sir ; it is. 


HAULBOWLINE DOCKYARD. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty whether the repairs said to be 
required by Her Majesty’s guardships 
Triumph and Starling will be executed 
at Cork ; and whether the Admiralty will 
allow some of the numerous steam 
launches lying idle at Haulbowline quays 
to be utilised, especially in bad weather, 
to convey Government employés to and 
from their work every evening ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or THE 
ADMIRALTY (Mr. E. Ropertson, 
Dundee) : Inquiries are being made as 
to the executing the repairs of Triumph 
and Starling at Haulbowline. Inquiries 
are also being made as to the launches. 


RURAL POSTMEN'S EASTER HOLIDAY. 
Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Post- 


master General whether he will grant the 
same privilege to rural and county 
postmen as that enjoyed by city post- 
men on Easter Mondays and Bank 
Holidays generally 7 

Tut POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): 
The rural postmen do, as near as pos- 
sible, enjoy the same privileges as town 
postmen on the days meutioned—.e., 
they are relieved from duty early in the 
day, and they receive extra pay for all 
the work which they perform. The 
duties could not be further curtailed 
without putting the public to serious in- 
convenience. 
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INOCULATON AGAINST PLEURO- 
PNEUMONIA. 
Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Pre- 


sident of the Board of Agriculture 
whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to institute an exhaustive 
series of scientific experiments, utilising 
all the modern Continental results, re- 
garding pleuro-pneumonia, and especially 
with a view to inquire into the efficacy 
of inoculation as a preventive of the 
disease as approved of by almost uni- 
versal Colonial experience ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garp- 
NER, Essex, Saffron Walden): Perhaps 
my hon. Friend will allow me to refer 
him to the reply given by my Predecessor 
to the similar question addressed to him 
on the 11th August last. In the view 
then expressed I entirely concur, but I 
may perhaps add that, inasmuch as no 
ase of pleuro-pneumonia has been dis- 
covered amongst home stock for nearly 
six months, there is now even less 
necessity for the institution of ex- 
pensive experiments than there was 
whilst pleuro-pneumonia was still pre- 
valent. 


LICENCES FOR EXPLOSIVES, 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanark, S.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he has 
granted, or is about to grant, a licence 
for the establishment of a magazine for 
explosives at Auchintibber, in the 
Parish of Blantyre, Lanarkshire ; and, 
if so, whether it is usual for the Home 
Office to override the unanimous decision 
of the Local Authority upon the subject ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE 
Fok THE HOME DEPARTMENT 
(Mr. Asquitn, Fife, E.): Yes; intima- 
tion has been given to the applicants 
for a licence for a magazine at Auchin- 
tibber, in the Parish of Blantyre in 
Lanarkshire, that the Secretary of State 
will be prepared, on the magazine 
being established in strict confermity 
wifh the draft licence, to confirm such 
licence, notwithstanding the refusal of 
the Local Authority. The question 
was brought up before me on appeal by 
the applicants under the 8th section of 
the Explosives Act against the refusal 
of their assent by the Local Authority 
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in Symi. 


to the establishment of the magazine. 
The appeal, together with the reasons 
given by the Local Authority, were 
carefully considered by me and my 
technical advisers, with the result above 
stated. There have been a number of 
appeals to the Secretary of State from 
the decisions of Local Authorities since 
the Act came into operation, of which 
some have been allowed and others 
disallowed. 

Mr. HOZIER: Am I to understand 
this is the usual course ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: It is a statutory 


right. 


SMALL-POX AT WARRINGTON. 
Mr. PIERPOINT (Warrington): I 


beg toask the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Local Government Board whether he 
has received any Reports from the Medical 
Officer of Health for Warrington stating 
the numbers of cases of small-pox which 
oceurred during the late epidemic in 
Warrington, and giving the numbers of 
and deaths amongst properly 
vaccinated persons compared with those 
amongst non-vaccinated or imperfectly 
vaccinated persons ; and whether he will 
lay such Reports upon the Table ? 
*Sir W. FOSTER: The Local 
vernment Board have not yet received 
Reports from the Medical Officer of 
Health of Warrington as to the number 
of of small-pox which occurred 
during the recent epidemic, and giving 
the numbers of cases among properly 
vaccinated persons compared with those 
among non-vaccinated or imperfectly 
vaccinated persons. As I have previously 
mentioned, the Royal Commission on 
Vaccination have caused inquiry to be 
made with regard to the outbreak of 
smail-pox at Warrington. 

Mr. PIERPOINT: But when does 
the hon. Gentleman expect to receive the 
Report ? 

Sir W. 
definite time. 
three months. 


"ases 


Go- 


cases 


FOSTER: I cannot fix a 
It will probably be two or 


DISTURBANCES IN SYMI. 

Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON 
(Suffolk, Eye): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State fer Foreign Affairs 
whether he can give any information 
with regard to recent disturbances in the 
Island of Symi ? 
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*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick) : 
It has been reported to Her Majesty's 
Government that the Authorities at Symi 
carried off a convert to Christianity from 
a monastery, but there is some dispute as 
to whether the conversion was the cause 
of the seizure. The inhabitants forcibly 
rescued the man from the police, aud some 
soldiers are said to have committed 
excesses in searching for him afterwards. 
An Armenian Christian official was sent 
from Rhodes in a Government steamer to 
investigate the affair, and some of the 
soldiers were removed, which produced a 
change for the better. Two Senators of 
Symi were, however, summoned to Rhodes 
and put into prison there. 


DESTITUTION IN THE WESTERN ISLES 
OF INVERNESS-SHIRE. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire 
T beg to ask the Seeretary for 
Scotland whether representations having 
been made to him that many of the 
Crofters in the Western Isles of Inver- 
ness-shire are in a destitute state, and 
unable to procure the necessary seeds to 
be put into the ground this spring, the 
Government is prepared to render those 
poor people any assistance under the 
circumstances ? 

Tre SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): The Government are of 
opinion that assistance is best granted in 
the shape of wages for relief works 
rather than a seed loan or direct relief. 
In consequence a grant of £10,000 has 
been obtained for roads and footpaths, of 
which £3,000 was allotted to Inverness- 
shire, The County Council proposed to 
give three-fourths of that money to the 
distressed districts in the West, and one- 
fourth to the Eastern districts, but, as 
Secretary for Scotland, I ruled that, with 
the exception of £700 to Lochaber, the 
whole should go to the Western Islands, 
which I think is the right policy. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he thinks 
it consistent with the exercise of good 
Government to turn a deaf ear to the ery 
of a large section of the community for 
bread ? 

Sir G. 
think the Government 


TREVELYAN: I do not 


have turned a 


deaf ear, seeing that the £3,000 granted 
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the Highlands. 


represents wages—at the rate paid in the 
Highlands—tfor 1,000 men for a month 
or five weeks. 

Dr. MACGREGOR : 
is for making roads, and not to provide 
seed for these poor people to put into the 


But that money 


ground. Itis of nousetothem. In con- 
sequence of the unsatisfactory reply of 
the right hon. Gentleman, I will at the 
first opportunity call attention to this 
matter, which is of urgent public 
importance, 


RAILWAY RATES FOR COAL. 

Mr. MYERS (Winchester) : I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he has received a Memorial from 
the coal merchants of Winchester in 
reference to the increased rates charged 

since the Ist day of March last by the 
London and South Western Railway 
Company and the Great Western Rail- 
way Company for the carriage of coal to 
Winchester ; and, if so, whether he will 
kindly put pressure on those Railway 
Companies to revert to their former 
charges, and to refund the excess rates ? 

Tue PRESIDENT orf tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe.ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): Yes; I am in communica- 
tion with the Railway Companies Asso- 
ciation on the subject. 


GAME LAWS IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
his attention has been ealled to the dis- 
satisfaction which exists throughout the 
Highlands and Islands, particularly in 
Ross and Cromarty, in consequence of 
the proseeutions for alleged breaches of 
the Game Laws; and whether the 
Government see their way to promote 
legislation for abolishing or amending 
the Game Laws ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): I have 
heard of complaints in regard to some 
individual cases of prosecutions under 
the Game Laws, but I have not had my 
attention called to the existence of 
general dissatisfaction on this subject 
throughout the Highlands and Islands, 
or in Ross and Cromarty particularly. 
The Government have not considered as 
to promoting iegislation on this subject. 
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Rifle 


TELEGRAPHIC ERRORS. 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Post- 


master General whether he will set aside 
a sum out of the profits of the Depart- 
ment, or seek powers to enable him to 
provide a fund for the purpose of afford- 
ing compensation for losses similar to 
those occasioned to the fishermen of 
Plockton, Ross-shire, on the 9th and 10th 
instant, through mistakes on the part of 
the Post Office authorities in dealing 
with telegrams ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : No, Sir; Ido not 
think I should be justified in asking 
Parliament for powers to impose upon 
the taxpayer the amount which would be 
necessary for the purpose mentioned by 
the hon. Member. 


SEA FISHING REGULATIONS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether he is aware that the 
greatest dissatisfaction exists amongst 
the fishermen of the Highlands and 
Islands in consequence of the laws re- 
lating to sea fishing ; and whether the 
Government will support a measure 
under which salmon and trout in any 
part of the sea shall be the property of 
the fishermen who net or catch them ? 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: I am aware 
that much dissatisfaction exists amongst 
the fishermen around the coasts of Scot- 
land on the subject to which this query 
relates. The Government have it in 
contemplation to arrange for licences 


being granted to fish for salmon, and | 


other fish of the salmon kind, in places 
around the coasts of Scotland, where the 
right of salmon fishing has not been 
already granted to private individuals. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): 
How about the rights that have not been 
given to private individuals ? 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: In cases 
where the rights have not been given to 
private individuals they are vested in the 
Crown. 

Mr. WEIR: When will the licences 
be granted ? 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: I know that 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary fer 
Scotland is doing all he can to forward 
the matter. 

Dr. MACGREGOR : Does the right 
hon. Gentleman think the House is 
aware—— 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


That is a matter of opinion. The hon. 
Member is entitled to ask questions only, 

Dr. MACGREGOR: I am seeking 
for information. Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware that when a fisherman whose 
family perhaps is on the verge of 
starvation, while pursuing his ordinary 
calling, catches in his nets a salmon, 
and takes it home for food, he 
is seized by the keepers and watchers, 
and either fined or sent to prison ? 


[No answer was given. } 


SCOTCH PRISONS CLERICAL STAFF. 

Mr.WILLIAM WHITELAW (Perth): 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he can now state what, if any, 
decision has been come to with regard 
to the claims of the clerical staff in 
Scotch prisons ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: In reply to 
the hon. Member, I am glad to say that 
ja decision, which I trust will be satis- 
| factory, has been arrived at and com- 
|municated, for the information of the 
Clerical Staff, to the Prison Commission- 
| ers in Edinburgh, who will carry out the 
| arrangement. 





PENANG MAGISTRATES. 
Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.): I beg 


to ask the Under Secretary of State 


for the Colonies whether Chiatek 
;Sun and Chin Sin Yung have 
| been added to the Commission of the 


| Peace for the Settlement of Penang ; 
whether they are also appointed to be 
Visiting Justices for that Settlement ; and 
if he is aware that both these persons 
are opium farmers under the Government, 
and are proprietors of opium smoking 
dens of a similar nature to those pro- 
hibited by the Indian Government ; and 
if so, will he consider the advisability of 
removing their names from the Commis- 
sion of the Peace ? 

Tne UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tus COLONIES (Mr. 5. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): We 
have no information on the subject, the 
appointments being made by the Go- 
vernor, but inquiry will be made. 


RIFLE RANGES. 
Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether, to obviate the expense caused 
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by the removal of troops for target prac- 
tice to distant stations owing to the long 
range of the Lee-Metford, he will con- 
sider the advisability of constructing 
ranges of sufficient length at the various 
Infantry quarters ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The War Department is fully alive to 
the desirableness of having rifle ranges 
at all the military centres, but the great 
range of the Lee-Metford rifle renders it 
very difficult to find safe positions for the 
ranges ; and often when sites are found 
the price of land is so high that the cost 
of transport now incurred is the less evil 
of the two. 


FROZEN MEAT FOR THE TROOPS. 

Mr. MILDMAY (Devon, Totnes) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether an arrangement has 
been made whereby Her Majesty's 
Forces quartered in Plymouth and else- 
where are supplied with foreign frozen 
meat ; and whether, if that be so, he will 
consider the advisability of encouraging 
the agricultural industry at home, and 
putting a stop to a practice so detrimental 
to that industry ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
A certain quantity of refrigerated beef 
and, in a smaller proportion, frozen 
mutton is supplied to the troops during 
the winter months. But whenever due 
regard to economy admits of it, there is 
always a desire to give the preference to 
home-grown meat of good quality. 

Mr. MILDMAY: Has the practice 
been extended lately ? 
Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 


I do not think so at all. 


THE RIDLEY COMMISSION. 

Mr. MOWBRAY (Laneashire, Prest- 
wich) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether the “ normal establish- 
ment” of the various Public Offices re- 
commended by the Ridley Commission 
has been settled in all cases ; whether he 
will furnish a list showing the normal 
numbers so settled with those appearing 
in the Estimates, 1893-4; and whether 
an arrangement once made between the 
Head of a Department and the Treasury 
is considered final and the definite 
establishment of that Office, and not to 
be revised until after an independent 
inquiry to be held under the recommenda- 


Major Rasch 


{COMMONS} 
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tion of the same Commission on “ Re- 
vision of Establishments ” ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: A normal 
establishment has been adopted, so far as 
is practicable, for nearly all the Public 
Offices. Particulars will be given in a 
Return which will shortly be distributed, 
Arrangements made between the Trea- 
jury and the Departments cannot, of 
course, be final, but must be liable to re- 
consideration if there should be variation 
in the nature or amount of work to be 
done. 

Mr. MOWBRAY : Will these points 
be inquired into ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The Treasury 
will consider such matters whenever 
brought before them by the Departments. 


DUBLIN POSTAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he has received a protest from 
the postmen of Dublin against the recent 
appointment of Mr. A. Taplin to the 
office of Assistant Inspector of Postmen ; 
and, if so, whether any reply has been 
given to it ; and will he explain on what 
grounds this appointment has been made, 
seeing that it involves not only a 
departure from a rule of the Post Office, 
that postmen should be officered by men 
selected from their own branch of the 
Service, but the passing over of 200 
employés with superior claims ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : The appointment 
of Assistant Inspector of Postmen is 
ordinarily made from the class of charge- 
takers, and on this class Mr. Taplin 
stood, counting from the top, No. 6. The 
number of postmen, therefore, over whose 
heads he passed was not 200 bat 5, and 
it was certified to me by those whose 
special duty it is to inform themselves on 
the point that of these five persons no 
one was qualified for the appointment of 
Assistant Inspector. 


TRAWLING IN THE FIRTH OF CLYDE. 
Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY (Bute- 


shire) : I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether he is aware that the 
maintenance of the bye-law of the Fishery 
Board, by which a limited portion of the 
waters of the Firth of Clyde was opened 
to trawlers, is a source of great dissatis- 
faction and injury to the local fishermen 
of the district ; and whether he has held 


[ or ordered any renewed inquiry into the 
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circumstances of the case as he promised 
to do when receiving a deputation of the 
said fishermen in Glasgow on 25th 
November, 1892 ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I am aware 
that complaints have been made of the 
injury done by trawlers to the local fisher- 
men of the Firth of Clyde. In con- 
sequence of the deputation of November, 
1892, the case was fully inquired into in 
January last by Mr. Anderson Smith, of 
the Scottish Fishery Board. He reports 
that the small fleet of trawlers (there are 
18 boats in all) form the principal fishing 
community of the locality, and have not 
seriously interfered with the productive- 
ness of the ground ; and that the town of 
Greenock considers that it could not 
properly be supplied with fish were it not 
for these trawlers. After careful con- 
sideration of his Report, I am not pre- 
pared to cancel the bye-law instituted 
under my Predecessor (Lord Lothian). 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): Has the right hon. Gentleman 
given his personal attention to the case 
of the fishermen on the Ballantine Banks ? 
It is a very hard one, 

*Sir G. TREVELYAN : I cannot say 
that I have gone into it personally, but 
I have read with very great care the 
Papers and the Report of Mr. Anderson 
Smith. I shall be happy to show them 
to the right hon. Baronet, and hear what 
he says about it. 
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FOREIGN COMPETITION AND THE UN- 
EMPLOYED, 

Coroner HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury if his at- 
tention had been directed to the loss of 
£37,000,000 in the foreign trade of the 
United Kingdom during the past six 
months (September to February in- 
clusive), compared to the same period in 
1889-90, and to the simultaneous in- 
crease of 115,000 Trades Unionists, 
reported to the Labour Department by 


some 20 Societies as being without 
employment; and what steps Her 


Majesty’s Government propose to take to 
diminish the distress prevailing among 
the industrial masses owing to want of 
work, short time, and reduced wages ? 
Mr. MUNDELLA: The falling off in 
our foreign trade in the six months 
ending February, 1893, compared with 
the same period three years ago, is 
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£30,890,000, and not £37,000,000, as 
stated by the hon. Member. The com- 
parison, however, is misleading, inasmuch 
as the six months taken three years ago 
was a period of great inflation and high 
prices just preceding the crisis of 1890, 
as against a period of severe depression 
and low prices. 1890 was the highest 
year in the history of our foreign trade. 
The difference is very largely a difference 
of price both in imports and exports. 
With regard to what the hon. Member 
describes as “the simultaneous increase 
of 115,000 Trades Unionists, reported to 
the Labour Department by some 20 
Societies as being without employment,” 
no such Report has been made by the 
Labour Department. It would appear as 
though the hon. Member, instead of 
taking the average of the six months, 
has added together the numbers for each 
mouth and given the total, and has thus 
multiplied the number of the unemployed 
six-fold. It is not within the power or 
functions of Her Majesty’s Government 
to prevent fluctuations in trade. 
*CoLoneEL HOWARD VINCENT: Is 
the figure of £30,000,000 taken from the 
Trade and Navigation Returns, and is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
maximum number of unemployed in any 
one of the six months named in 1889-90 
was 4,900, and the minimum in any one 
of the six months in 1892-93 was 16,974 ? 
Mr. MUNDELLA: The hon. Gen- 
tleman has proved my case. He has 
taken them month by month for six 
months and added them together. I am 
sorry to say it is impossible to convey any 
idea of figures to the hon. Gentleman. 


THE ARMY MEDICAL BOARD. 
Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College Green) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the Military Authorities have 
decided to appoint the examiners for 
the Army Medical Board from the London 
College of Surgeons ; and, if so, whe- 


ther it is intended to also appoint 
examiners from the Irish College of 


Surgeons ; and whether he is aware that 
the rumour that the Army Medical Board 
intend to confine their choice of ex- 
aminers to the London College has given 
rise to a belief, wide-spread, in medical 
cireles in Ireland, that Irish candidates 
for the Army Medical Service will not 
receive fair consideration under such a 
system ? 
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Yes, Sir; the examiners are now to be 
appointed for the limited time of four 
years, and they will be taken from 
among the examiners of the College of 
Physicians and the College of Surgeons. 
I do not anticipate that this will have 
any prejudicial effect on the interests ef 
the Scotch and Irish Schools, a result to 
which I should personally be as reluctant 
to contribute as the hon. Member him- 
self. 

Dr. KENNY: Is there not a good 
deal of alarm in medical circles in Ire- 
land on this subject ? Why are the ex- 
aminers appointed from one College only, 
and why are the Irish and Scotch Colleges 
ignored ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The examiners are to be appointed for 
a limited period of four years. I hope one 
of the examiners will be an Irishman, 
but the object of making the selections 
from the London Bodies is to insure that 
we get competent men. As far as I am 
concerned, I will take care nothing is 
done to damage the interests of the Irish 
and Scotch Schools. 


Dr. KENNY: On what ground is it 
thought that the new plan will insure 
competence ? What is the reason for the 
innovation ? Was any complaint ever 
made against the old system ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The principal reason for the innovation 
is that formerly the examiners were 
appointed practically for life, and it is 
thought much better they should be 
appointed for a limited term of years, so 
as to secure fresh men, who perhaps were 
better acquainted with the newest develop- 
ments of medical science. 

Dr. KENNY: I give notice that I 
will cail attention to the subject on the 
Estimates. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) : 
Does not the right hon. Gentleman think 
competent examiners can be obtained in 
Treland ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
And quite as competent in Scotland. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Then will not 
the right hon. Gentleman take care 
to appo'nt one examiner from Scotland 
and one from Ireland ? 

Mr. WEIR: I would press the same 
point. 


{COMMONS} 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
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of Business. 


Dr. KENNY: As I understand it, the 
matter is to rest for four years without 
any change. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Yes. 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : May I ask the Prime Minister, for 
the general convenience of the House, in 
what order the various matters arranged 
for Thursday will be placed on the 
Paper ? 

Tue FIRST LORD oF tue 
TREASURY (Mr. W. E. GLapstone, 
Edinburgh, Midlothian): The Motion 
for the time of the House will be the first 
business ; the Vote on Account, if not 
previously obtained, will be the second ; 
the Adjournment of the House and the 
Employers’ Liability Bill then follow. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Will the 


House meet as usual at 3 o'clock 7 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
not been able to ascertain what will be 
most for the general convenience. If it 
will be for the general convenience to 
meet at 12 o'clock, the Government 
will give Notice of Motion to-night and 
make it at the commencement of business 
to-morrow. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): 
May I ask whether, if the House meets 
at 12 on Thursday, the Sitting will be 
subject to the Wednesday Rule ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No, Sir. 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. Andrews, 
&e.): Will any Orders beyond those 
named be taken on Thursday? The 
Sea Fisheries Regulation (Scotland) Bill 
is down for that day ; will it be pro- 
ceeded with ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: There is 
no intention of taking on Thursday any 
business which may be regarded as con- 
tentious, 

Mr. BARTLEY: Will the Second 
Reading of the Local Veto Bill be taken 
before or after the Committee stage of 
the Home Rule Bill ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: If the 
hon. Gentleman will be kind enough to 
give the Second Reading of the Home 
Rule Bill, I shall then be ina position to 
answer that question. 
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THAMES DREDGINGS. 
Masor RASCH: I wish te ask the 


Civil Lord of the Admiralty a question of 
which I have given him private notice. 
Has his attention been called to the fact 
that the Board of Trade have prohibited 
the deposit of dredgings on the Solent ; 
and when will the Report as to the de- 
posit from Admiralty lighters of dredg- 
ings on the Essex Fishing Grounds be 
out ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: The answer 
to the first question is “ No.” As to the 
second, I have already informed the hon. 
Member the Report is of a confidential 
nature and will not be laid on the Table. 
It has been decided that the system of 
dredging must continue until the com- 
pletion of the Ship Canal at Chatham— 
a work of Imperial importance. Then 
we hope a new system will be adopted. 

Masor RASCH : When will the Re- 
port be out ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: It will not 
be laid on the Table at all. 
THE SCHEDULES OF THE HOME RULE 

BILL. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I beg to ask 
the Prime Minister if he is able to state 
when the blank Schedules of the Home 
Rule Bill would be in the hands of hon. 
Members. It is extremely desirable 
that this should be done some time before 
the opening of the Debate on the Second 
Reading, as at present the House has no 
information as to what the Government 
proposals are ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: My right hon. 
Friend desires me to answer the question, 
which is a perfectly fair one. The 
Schelule concerning the arrangements 
for the Constabulary I hope to be able to 
place in the possession of hon. Members 
to-morrow or Thursday. The Schedule 
affecting the Civil servants is postponed 
at the request of certain Civil servants 
in Ireland, whodesired to have an interview 
with me before definitely placing proposals 
in the Schedule. I conceive there will 
be no objection to that ; on the contrary, 
# considerable amount may be gained. 
In any case, however, the Schedules will 
certainly be in the hands of hon, Members 
on the day when the Debate commences. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Will it not 


be possible to circulate the Schedules a 
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day or two, at all events, before the be- 
ginning of the Debate. 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : I can only pro- 
mise to do my best, and I hope to have 
the interview on Saturday in Dublin. 
Not an hour shall be lost. 


Mr. BARTLEY: Is the House to 
understand that the Home Rule Bill is to 
be pressed forward next week, the Bill 
being completed only on the morning on 
which we are asked to read it ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : The hon. Gentle- 
man is really to understand nothing be- 
yond what I said. All I said was perfectly 
reasonable and intelligible. The hon. 
Gentleman must be aware that it con- 
stantly happens in the case of large and 
important Bills that the Schedules are 
deferred till a late stage. The Schedule 
being in the hands of hon. Members at 
the time I have stated will give ample 
opportunity for the consideration of that 
part of the scheme. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : I wish 
to know whether, according to the 
answers of the right hon, Gentleman, if 
the Bill had been brought on at the time 
the Prime Minister desired, the House 
would have been asked to read it a 
second time without having the Schedules 
before them ? 


[No answer was given. | 


THE NORTH SEA FISHERIES BILL. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
Was it not at the request of the late 
Government that the Belgian Govern- 
ment brought about the Convention to 
the decisions of which the North Sea 
Fisheries Bill gives legal force, and is 
not this country the only one that has 
failed to carry out legislation on the 
subject ? Is it not essential that the Bill 
should be passed and receive the Royal 


Assent without delay ? 





Mr. MUNDELLA: It is quite true 
that the North Sea Fisheries Bill is of 
the utmost importance, not only to carry 
out the Convention, but in the interests 
of the fisheries themselves, because it 
will practically suppress the greatest 
curse of the North Sea fisheries—the 
floating grog-shops. But I am opposed 
night after night when I want to make 
progress with the Bill. What can I do 
then ? If the right hon. Member will 
use his influence with his hon, Friends 
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opposite, perhaps he can induce them to 
withdraw their opposition. 

Mr. HANBURY: As the Govern- 
ment are taking over nearly the whole of 
the time of the House, why do they not 
bring it forward at a time wheu we can 
discuss it ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: There is not a 
single Amendment put down to the Bill 
that it has not an opponent in this House. 
It is practically a re-enactment of the 
measure brought in by my Predecessor. 
As for bringing it in in Government 
time, I do not see any necessity for doing 
that, seeing that it is unopposed. Such 
a course would only afford the hon. 
Gentleman an opportunity of making 
talk about it. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





AND REVE- 
1893-4, 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICES 
NUE DEPARTMENTS, 
VOTE ON ACCOUNT. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £3,999.963, be 
granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or to- 
wards defraying the Charges for the following 
Civil Services and Revenue Departments for the 


year ending on the 31st day of March 1894 :— 
CIVIL SERVICES. 
Crass I. 
£ 

Royal Palaces and Marlborough House 6,000 
Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens ... 16,000 
Houses of Parliament Buildings ie 6,000 
Admiralty, Extension of Buildings ... 8,000 
Miscellaneous Legal Buildings, Great 

Britain. os ene eee 9,000 
Art and Scie nce Buildings, Great 

Britain... see ee. = =—-5, 000 
Diplomatic and ¢ ‘onsular Buildings ... 5,000 
Revenue Department Buildings 56,000 
Public Buildings, Great Britain «. 33,000 
Surveys of the United Kingdom «ee 40,000 
Harbours, &c., under Board of Trade, 

and Lighthouses Abroad... 3,000 
Peterhead Harbour eta 3,000 
Rates on Government P roperty ee = 92,006 
Public Works and Buildings, Ireland 40,000 
Railways, Ireland... a one 6,000 


Crass IT. 
United Kingdom and England :— 
House of Lords, Offices eee eee 7,000 


House of Commons, Offices... wes 5,000 
Treasury and Subordinate Depart- 

ments ... ee 15,000 
Home Office and Subordinate Depart- 

ments ... eee eee «- 16,000 


Mr. Mundella 


{COMMONS} 








Services. 


Foreign Office ees _ eee 

Colonial Office . 

Privy Council Office and Subordinate 
Departments... 

Board of Trade and Subordinate De- 


partments eee 
Bankruptcy Department of the Board 

of Trade eee eee eee 
Board of Agriculture ose ° 
Charity Commission eee eee 
Civil Service Commission ... ves 
Exchequer and Audit Department ... 
pen y Societies, Registry ie 
Local Government Board ... eee 
Lunacy Commission eee 
Mercantile Marine Fund, Grant in Aid 
Mint (including coinage) ... ese 
National Debt Office eee oe 
Public Record Office one eee 
Public Works Loan Commission eee 
Registrar General's Office ... eee 
Stationery Office and Printing eee 


Woods, Forests, &c., Office of 
Works ‘and Public Buildings, Office of 


Secret Service eee eee eee 
Scotland :—- 

Secretary for Scotland wed ose 

Fishery Board eee eve 

Lunacy Commission eee a 

Registrar General's Office... - 

Board of Supervision eee eee 


Ireland :— 
Lord Lieutenant's Household a 
Chief Secretary and Subordinate De- 
partments 
Charitable 


Donations and Bequests 


Office ... eee ese 
Local Government "Board E 
Public Record Office we coe 
Public Works Office eee an 
Registrar General's Office ; 
Valuation and Boundary Survey eee 


Crass III. 


United Kingdom and England :— 


Law Charges ese one ws 
Miscellaneous Legal Expenses ove 
Supreme Court of Judicature eee 
Land Registry eee ose coe 
County Courts eee soe eee 
Police Courts (London and Sheerness) 
Police, England and Wales... nn 


Prisons, England and the Colonies 

Reformatory and Industrial Schools, 
Great Britain... ove 

Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum 


Scotland :— 
Law Charges and Courts of Law on 


Register House... eee 
Crofters Commission one ove 
Prisons, Scotland ... sae 


Ireland :— 
Law Charges and Criminal Prosecu- 
tions ... 
Supreme Court of Judicat ure, “and other 


Legal Departments on ove 
Land Commission ... eee eee 
County Court Officers, &c. ... eve 
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6,000 
7,000 


2,506 
25,000 


3 
8,000 
7,000 
7,000 

10,000 
1,500 
27,000 
2,000 
10 
2,500 
4,000 
1,500 
7,000 
70,000 
6,000 
8,000 
7,000 


2,000 
4.600 
1,000 
1,500 
1,500 


1,000 
7,000 


400 
15,000 
1,000 
6,000 
3,000 
4.000 


10,000 
6,000 
55,000 
1,200 
6,000 
1,000 
10,000 
90,000 


70,090 
6,000 


16,000 
6,000 
1,500 
15,000 


12.000 


20,000 
12,000 
20,000 





Pub 
Nat 


Pub 
End 
Nat: 
Que 


Cust 
Inlat 
Post 
Post 
Post 
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Dublin Metnpeltinn vm &e. 20,000 Mr. A. C. MORTON rose in his 
Constabulary ; “ ooo ge place. 

Prisons, Irelanc 7 ),000 “4 >. 

Reformatory and Industrial Schools... 30,000 ot HE CHAIRMAN . Mr. Morton, 
Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum... eee 1,500 Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) : 


Crass IV. 
United Kingdom and England :— 


Public Education, England and Wales1,000,000 
Science and Art Department, United 


Kingdom 108,000 
British Museum ... ose «. 27,000 
National Gallery ... ees 3,000 
National Portrait Gallery . eee eee 500 
Scientific a &e., United 

Kingdom 7,000 
Universities and * Colleges, Great 

Britain... eos ees «-- 14,000 
London University eee ooo 100 

Scotland :— 
Public Education ... “on ese 170,000 
National Gallery ... oes eee 400 
Ireland :— 
Public Education ... oo eee 200,000 
Endowed Schools Commissioners sce 250 
National Gallery . ose eee 300 
Queen’s Colleges... eee eee 500 
Crass V. 
Diplomatic Services and Consular 

Services ... .-- 110,000 
Slave Trade Services ons ooo 800 
Colonial Services, including South 

Africa ... 20,000 
Subsidies to Telegraph Companies, Ke. 16,000 


Crass VI. 


Superannuation and Retired Allow- 


ances ... eee 130,000 
Merchant Seamen's 8 Fund "Pensions, 

&e. 3,000 
Savings Banks and Friendly Societies 

Deticiency eco —_ 
Miscellaneous Charitable “and other 

Allowances, Great Britain oe 500 
Pauper Lunatics, Ireland ... eee = 70,000 
Hospitals and Charities, Ireland... 4,000 

Crass VII. 

Temporary Commissions... eee ——-8 000 
Miscellaneous Expenses... coe 1,000 
Pleuro-Pneumonia.. — 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland “ie 5,000 
Chicago Exhibition, 1893 15,000 


Repay) ments to the Local Loans F und -_- -— 
Repayments to the Civil Contingencies 
Fund ... coo cos — —_— — 


£3,264,963 





Total for Civil Services 








REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


Customs ... so bt 100,000 
Inland Revenue iain 100,000 
Post Office ad one .-- 100,000 
Post Office Packet Service ... 20,000 
Post Office Telegraphs 415,000 


Total for Revenue Departments £735,000 


£3,999,963 





Grand Total wt 





On a point of Order, Sir. I have an 
Amendment which touches the whole 
subject ; should that not be taken first, 
Sir ? 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: No, that would 
not be in Order, as it would prevent 
other Members from calling attention 
to particular items. 

Mr. HANBURY: We want, by the 
Amendment put down by my hon. Friend, 
to dispute the right of the Government 
to take money on account for two months, 
We say that they ought to be content 
with sufficient for one month. If all the 
items are passed, then it will be im- 
possible for my hon. Friend to raise the 
question. It therefore seems to me that 
his Amendment should have precedence. 

*THue CHAIRMAN: If I were now 
| to allow a discussion on the whole Vote, 
| hon. Members wishing to discuss par- 
ticular items would be precluded from 
doing so. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he did not 
intend to propose any reduction of the 
Vote, but he desired to know from the 
First Commissioner of Works whether 
anything was to be done towards the re- 
pair of Holyrood Palace? On _ the 
Estimates he would raise the whole 
question of the condition in which the 
palaces and castles in Scotland were main- 
tained, and ask the Government to pro- 
vide a sum of, say, £10,000 per annum for 
a series of years so as to place the Scottish 
palaces and castles in proper order, and in 
a decent, respectable condition. Although 
he was in favour of economy and against 
the waste of money by the Government, 
he did not object to the requisite amount 
of money being voted to maintain 
Scottish palaces and castles if they 
required it. He believed the Govern- 
ment of the country had sadly neglected 
their duty in regard to these palaces and 
castles. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw-Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central) said, he would consider 
the matter before the Estimates, but he 
could not undertake to propose an 
expenditure of £10,000 a year for 
Scottish palaces. He did not think 
that would be a wise policy, or in accord- 
ance with the arrangement carried out in 
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regard to the maintenance of public 
buildings. If money were voted in that 
way he was afraid the expenditure on 
those palaces would largely increase. At 
the same time, he sympathised with the 
hon. Member in his desire that Holyrood 
should be kept up with dignity and in 
good repair. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE asked,, whether it 
would be in order for him at that point 
to move to reduce the Vote on one 
particular item ? 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: Before we dis- 
cuss a proposed reduction of the whole 
Vote we must take the items ; after the 
items have been disposed of, it would be 
quite in order for the hon. Baronet to 
move the reduction of the whole Vote. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, the 
Vote included the large sum of £3,500 
for sanitary works at Buckingham 
Palace. Similar Votes were constantly 
being asked for in regard to public 
buildings, and he wished to know 
whether the Government intended to 
take any steps to put an end to this 
system of continually asking for Votes 
for sanitary works. He 
best way of dealing with the question 
was by legislation, because until there 
were means of punishing men who did 
sanitary work badly a good many lives 


must be lost in consequence — of 
bad work. He wanted to make 
certain that in the works now to be | 


undertaken adequate precautions wou!d 
be observed so that the money 
spent should not be thrown away. = It 
was well known that enormous blunders 
had been perpetrated in respect to West- 
minster Palace. 
fire burning in the Victoria Tower for 
the purpose of ventilating the drains of 
the building, and after this fire had been 


kept alight for about a quarter of a cen- | 


tury it was found that there was no com- 
munication whatever between it and the 
drains. He wished to know whether 
there was any one respousible person who 
could be punished if sanitary work in 
public buildings was not properly done + 
For the purpose of getting an answer he 
moved to reduce the Vote by £3,000, 


Motion made, aud Question proposed, 


“That the item of £6,000, for the Royal 
Palaces amd Marlborough House, be reduced by 
£3,000" —(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Mr. Shaw-Leferre 


thought the | 


For vears there was a | 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said that during the last six years he had 
been complaining of the large expendi- 
ture in palaces without obtaining the 
support of a single hon. Gentleman 
opposite, but now the Conservative Party 
actually carried their objection to palaces 
so far that they demanded that the 
palace which Her Majesty inhabited 
when she came to London should be left 
in an insanitary condition. Much as he 
(Mr. Labouchere) objected to palaces he 
thought that sanitary regulations should 
apply equally to a palace and a_ hovel, 
that therefore he should vote against the 
Amendment. 


*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: The hon. 
Gentleman has raised a point of 
considerable importance, and one which 
is fairly entitled to come under the con- 
sideration of the Committee. I may say 
that this item of £3,509 for the main- 
tenance of the sanitary works of the 
Royal Palaces is an expenditure which 
is incurred only on the professional 
advice that it is absolutely necessary. 
The great bulk of the Government 
buildings are now ina fairly good sanitary 
condition, but in some of them much 
remains to be done to improve their 
underground drains, ‘These drains were 
constructed when sanitary science was 
not so advanced as it is now, and it is 
therefore proposed to remodel the system 
and put those drains in a perfectly sound 
condition, It will be necessary to ineur 
considerable expenditure to bring about 
that improved state of things. With 
respect to Buckingham Palace and to 
other Government buildings, it will be 
necessary to spend £8,000 or £10,000 on 
them annually for the next seven or eight 
years, in order to put them in a proper 
state. I do not state that there is any 
danger in the present state of things, but 
as the present drainage is not up to 
modern science it requires constant care 
and attention. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he was sorry 
the right hon. Gentleman did not 
willingly incur this expenditure, as it 
was clear from his speech that it was 
absolutely necessary. Having got the 
information he desired from the right 
hon. Gentleman he considered it entirely 
satisfactory, and, differing from the right 
hor. Gentleman, he entirely concurred in 
the expenditure. 
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*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: What I 
meant was that the Government would 
rather have to spend the money on some 
work which would show better and do 
more publie good, 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he did not agree with his 
hon. Friend in thinking that this expendi- 
ture on the drains was absolutely 
necessary. He believed that the more 
alterations they made in drains the more 
likely they were to catch typhoid fever. 
He therefore hoped the First Commis- 
sioner of Works would hesitate before he 
expended this large sum on drains. 

*Mr. A.C. MORTON said, he did not 
intend to prolong the Debate on the con- 
dition of Holyrood Palace, as so far be 
was satisfied with the reply of the right 
hon. Gentleman, but he would point out | 
that the expenditure of thousands of 
pounds every year on the English Palaces | 
was another argument why the Palaces | 
and Castles of Scotland should be put | 
into that proper and decent condition | 
to which their history entitles them. 

Mr. PERCY THORNTON (Clap- 


ham) said, he found himself in thorough 
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agreement with the hon Member for 
Peterborough on this question. As one 


who had lived a good dealin Scotland, 
and studied the history of the country, he 
thought there was a real need fora 
greater expenditure of money in pre- 
serving the old Palaces of Scotland. 
Indeed, he would go further than that, 
and say, that the maintenance of these 
Palaces in a proper condition was part of 





the bargain of the Union of 1730. 
in the matter of historical interest these 
Palaces stood on an equality with 


Hamptou and Kensington, while Holy- 
rood had no peer except Royal Windsor. | 

Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, | 
W.) said, he had followed the excellent 
example of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Peterborough, and had visited those 
Scottish Palaces. Through the courtesy 
of the representative of the Board of 
Works he was shown through Holyrood, 
and he believed that if hon. Members 
visited the place they would come back, 
like him, convinced that the way it was 
maintained was wholly unworthy of its 
history. He would, therefore, earnestly 
join the hon, Member for Peterborough 
iu urging on the First Commissioner of 
Works to look into this matter personally 
himself, 
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Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) 


said, that as one of the few medical men 
in the House, and one who knéw some- 
thing about sanitary science, he 
should say that a large portion of the 
money spent on the sanitary improve- 
ment of these public buildings was 
wasted. Take the House of Commons. 
He should say that the sanitation of the 
House was a disgrace to sanitary science. 
It was utterly impossible to sit fora 
minute in the Tea Room or the Reading 
Room without having a draught. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 
The Houses of Parliament come under a 
separate item of the Vote. 

Dr. MACGREGOR said, he would 
conclude by saying that when large sums 
of money were spent on the sanitary 
arrangements of these buildings the 
country had a right to expect that the 
money’s worth was obtained. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith, 
&c.) said, he wished to draw attention toone 
other Scottish palace—Linlithgow Palace. 
He understood that the matter was en- 
gaging the attention of the First Com- 
missioner of Works, and he hoped his 
right hon. Friend would see his way to 
restoring the Palace to some extent, or 
to at least put it in a more satisfactory 
condition. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) considered that the Old Royal 
Palaces of Scotland, Edinburgh Castle, 
and Stirling, deserved fully as much con- 
sideration as any of the buildings that 
had been mentioned. He would appeal 
to the Government, which was so 
thorouzhly composed of Scotehmen, to 
give some attention to those buildings, 
which possessed so deep an_ historical 
interest for Scotchmen. He thought 
that Edinburgh Castle and Stirling Castle 
should not be used as a barracks, but 
should be maintained as interesting me- 
morials of ancient Scottish history. 
*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I may say 
that I deeply sympathise with the re- 
marks of hon. Gentlemen in reference 
to those old British buildings. As regards 
Stirling Castle, it is not under the con 
trol of the Board of Works—it a 
inilitary establishment,and therefor) under 
the control of the War Office. Edinburgh 
Castle is also under the control of the 
War Office, with the exception of a small 
portion, such as Queen Mary's apartments 
and the chapel. With regard to Lin- 
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lithgow Palace, the matter was taken up 
by my Predecessor, and it was determined 
to expend on it a sum sufficient to main- 
tain it in its present condition as an 
interesting ruin and to prevent further 
destruction With that object £500 will 
be spent on the Palace. 

*Mr. A.C. MORTON said, his infor- 
mation was that the Society referred to by 
the right hon. Gentleman wanted a con- 
siderable sum of money spent on the 
preservation of Linlithgow Palace be- 
yond the amount stated, whichthe thought 
a paltry sum. He also thought that the 
right hon. Gentleman was incorrect in 
stating that only a small part of Edinburgh 
Castle was under the control of the Board 
of Works. The late Mr. Nelson had 
spent £24,000 on it, and it therefore could 
not be a small part. There were many 
parts of the Castle left untouched by the 
donation of that good-natured and patriotic 
citizen. He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would visit these places himself, and not 
trust merely to the information of officials 
in Scotland, for if the right hon. Gentle- 
man did this he was sure he would do 
something better for the maintenance of 
these historic buildings. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH regretted that 
the Minister for War was not in his 
place, for he desired to draw the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman to the 
fact that these Castles had been dealt 
with entirely from the military instead of 
from the wsthetic point of view. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he would 
take care to put down a notice to reduce 
the salary of the Minister of War also, 
in order that the right hon. Gentleman 
might have full notice. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy, &c.) said, 
that in view of the large sum proposed 
to be spent on Buckingham Palace for 
sanitary purposes, he wished to know 
how many days the Palace had been in 
actual occupation during the year ? 

*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: There are 
a large number of people residing in the 
Palace, even though Her Majesty is not 
there, and I am sure the Committee will 
agree that the health of these people is 
entitled to consideration. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL (Wig- 
ton) hoped that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would adhere to the decision that he 
would not attempt to put a roof on Lin- 
lithgow Palace, no matter what the hon. 


Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 


{COMMONS} 
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Member for Peterborough or anybody 


else might say. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed, 


*Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston) said, he wished to know what 
action the First Commissioner of Works 
intended to take with regard to the 
Departmental Report which had been 
submitted to him recently in reference to 
the emoluments and remuneration of the 
employés of the Kew Gardens? The 
contents of that Report was awaited 
with much anxiety by these skilful, in- 
dustrious, and meritorious men, and he 
trusted that his right hon. Friend would 
be able to give them the information, so 
far as his official duty would permit. 
Another matter to which he wished to 
refer was the hours of the opening of 
the Gardens. At present they were 
open from 12 o’clock noon to the general 
public, but they were also open from 9 
or 10 o’clock to persons belonging to 
the scientific or artistic world, who were 
provided with special tickets. He desired 
that the general public should be al- 
lowed to enter the Gardens at the earlier 
hour, and felt sure that the change would 
not interfere in any way with scientific 
or artistic investigations. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES ealled at- 
tention to the condition of Rotten Row, 
or the Ride in Hyde Park. He rode 
therein at an early hour of the day before 
coming down to his duties in the House, 
so that he had some experience of its 
state. It was full of cataracts, rocks, 
lakes, precipices, and brick-bats, which 
were not conducive to quiet riding. He 
attributed that state of affairs to the way 
the Ride was attended to, and he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would see his 
way to having it improved. Another 
matter to which he wished to draw atten- 
tion was the Mall in St. James’s Park. 
Since the opening of Constitution Hill 
for light traffic it had become of the 
highest importance that the eastern end 
of the Mall should be opened into Charing 
Cross. That would relieve the traffic 
not only in Piccadilly, but also in the 
Strand, for anyone driving by Constitu- 
tion Hill and the Mall for the City would 
go along by the Embankment. He 
hoped, therefore, the new Admiralty 
buildings would be so constructed as not 
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to interfere with the extension of the 
Mall to Charing Cross. 

*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: The plans 
of the new Admiralty buildings contem- 
plate the opening of the Mall into 
Charing Cross; but as these buildings 
will not be completed, at the earliest, 
before seven years, we will have to wait 
some little time. It will not be possible 
to make the opening until the buildings 
are completed, because the existing 
houses in Spring Gardens are occupied 
by the Admiralty Offices, and they can- 
not be turned out until the buildings are 
finished. I think the hon. Member has 
exaggerated the state of Rotten Row. I 
have known the Ride for many years, 
and I must say that I think it is now, on 
the whole, in a better condition than it 
has .been for many years. It is not 
to keep it in good condition, 
because riders are allowed to go 
there in wet weather ; but, being 
myself a rider and a frequent visitor 
to the Row, I must say that it is very 
well attended to. With regard to the 
matters raised by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Kingston, my Predecessor in 
office directed a Departmental inquiry 
into the question of the wages paid to the 
labourers at Kew, and the Report of that 
inquiry was recently sent to me. The 
Report is not in favour of a general rise of 
the wages of the labourers. They say 
that the wages paid at the Gardens are 
somewhat higher than the average rate of 


easy 


wages paid for the same work by the | 


market gardeners of the neighbourhood, 
and = they not, therefore, recom- 
mend a general rise of wages. The 
Report, however, is in favour of some 
minor improvements, and of increased 
pay to some special men, and those 
recommendations are now under the con- 
sideration of the Treasury and the Office 
of Works. As to the opening of the Kew 
Gardens at an early hour, I think I have 
given evidence in my interest in open 
spaces that I would entertain any such 
proposal from a favourable point of view. 
I was, therefore, disposed todo all I could 
towards opening the Gardens at au earlier 
hour, but I find it would entail great 
udditional expense—something like £600 
a year in the shape of wages for park- 
keepers—and also that there is much to 
be said for the opposite side. Although 
the Gardens are not open to the general 
public in the mornings, they are open to 
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persons interested in botany and to gar- 
deners and other specialists, who receive 
tickets from the Director, and = are 
thereby enabled to study the plants in a 
manner which they could not do if the 
public were admitted. I have, therefore, 
come to the conclusion that there is ne 
great case made for the opening of the 
Gardens to the general public at an 
earlier hour, 

*Mr. A.C. MORTON drew attention 
to the state of the water in the tanks in 
Trafalgar Square. He had called atten- 
tion to this subject every year for the 
past few years, but nothing has been done. 
As there was a probability of an approach 
of cholera, he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would do something in the 
matter, as the water was very much like 
sewage, and was likely in the hot weather 
to affect the health of the people of the 
neighbourhood. 

*Mr. SYDNEY HERBERT (Croy- 
don) said he wished to call attention to 
the light on the Clock Tower of the 
House of Commons. The First Com- 
missioner stated, in reply to a question 
which he put to the right hon. Gentleman 
a few days previously, that the light, 
which was a gas light, was not yet com- 
pleted, from which he gathered that 
more money was to be spent on the light. 
He submitted that it was desirable to have 
an electric search light instead of the 
present gas light. To Members who 
lived at a distanve from the House it 
would be a great advantage to have an 
electric search light in an upper direction 
which could be seen over London. At 
present they could not see the light, 
except there Was a clear space between 
it and them, whereas if there was a bright 
column of light shooting up into the 
air it could 
quarter, 

Sir EE.) ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecelesall) complained that 
the electric light used in the House, as at 
present arranged, was very injurious ta 
the eyes. The light, especially in the 
Smoke Room, was exceedingly bright and 
dazzling, and was without any protection 
for the eyes. He had heard on good 
authority that the number of Members of 
Parliament who sutier from weak eyes 
in consequence of the light was very 
considerable. He suggested that every 
light should be placed in a globe of either 


be observed from every 


; very thick glass or tinted glass, so as to 
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prevent the violent effect of the electric 
light striking the eye directly, and if the 
right hon. Gentleman availed himself of 
the Recess in order to make that altera- 
tion he would have done a good deal for 
the health of the Members of the 
House. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, he 
thought he spent a great deal more of his 
time in the Smoke Room than the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, and 
his judgment was that the present light 
was excellent. He did not know any- 
thing of the opinions opposite which pre- 
vailed amongst the right hon. Geutle- 
man’s friends, but ke had heard no com- 
plaint amongst his own Radical friends, 
by which he was driven to the conclusion 
that the Radicals had stronger vision 
than the right hon. Gentleman and his 
friends. He hoped the First Commis- 
sioner of Works would not disturb the 
present arrangements for lighting the 
Smoke Room. 

THE Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) said, he had bad to 
bring under the notice of the Committee 
a question of far more importance than 
the lighting of the House, and that was 
the sitting accommodation of hon. Mem- 
bers in the House—that question be- 
coming this Session more than ever a 
burning question. Unless they happened 
to be in the House by half-past 2 or a 
quarter to 3 o'clock it was impossible to 
get a seat on the Benches anywhere from 
which it would be easy to address the 
House. He had come down the previous 
day at five minutes past 3, and could not 
find a single seat on any of the Benches, 
and was not even fortunate enough to 
obtain a seat under the Gallery. It 
would not mean a very large expendi- 
ture of money to increase the accommo- 
dation in the House. Considering that 
only on Friday last the House voted a 
very large sum of money for the re- 
muneration of hon. Members, which was 
to be an annual charge, he thought the 
House would not object to voting the 
expenditure necessary to increase the 
sitting accommodation of hon. Members. 
He was expressing the opinion of 
private Members when he said that they 
desired greater consideration in the 
matter of seats. Members of the Govern- 
ment and Members of the ex-Govern- 
ment were not in the unfortunate posi- 
tion of private Members as regarded seats, 

Sir E, Ashmead-Bartlett 
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for they had their seats provided for 
them. He was sorry the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) was 
not in his place; the hon, Member had 
promised a plan for giving a seat to 
every hon. Member of the House, and he 
was not sure that the hon. Member did 
uot also undertake to accept the con- 
tract for the alteration of the House at a 
moderate price. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL drew 
attention to the serious inconvenience to 
which hen. Members were put owing to 
the limited space of the Post Office. 
Within 25 years every corner of the 
Lobby had been tried to accommodate 
the Post Office, but the actual area of 
the Post Office had not been extended 
all through that time, though the amount 
of correspondence had largely increased. 
He ventured to say that if the First 
Commissioner of Works stepped out into 
the Lobby that moment he would find 
a row of Members two or three deep 
waiting at the Post Office to be served. 
He suggested that some other part of 
the building might be found to ae- 
commodate another post office. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I will give 
consideration to the point just raised in 
reference to the Post Office, and see 
whether any additional accommodation 
can be provided. With regard to the 
light on the top of the Clock Tower, it 
was quite true that I told the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, a few days ago, 
that it was not quite completed, but still 
it only awaits final completion, and I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
wait until he sees the effect of the 
new arrangements before he asks me to 
incur a further expenditure in a new 
direction. I think he will find that the 
new arrangements will not be unsatis- 
factory. The question of providing 
additional seats for hon. Members in the 
House is a very large question. The 
hon. Member for Northampton has 
given notice of his intention to move 
for a Committee to inquire into the 
sitting accommodation of the House, and 
I think it would be better to defer the 
definite discussion of the matter until 
that Motion comes on. It is a matter 
rather for the consideration of the House 
than for the Government, and if the 
House should desire that there should 
be an inquiry into the matter, the 
Government would consider whether it 
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is possible to carry out 


their wishes ; 
but when the Motion does come on I 
shall venture to show reasons why it 
would be wise to defer such an inquiry 
until the second Session of the present 
Parliament. There las always been 
2 great pressure in the accommodation 
of the House during the first Session of 
every Parliament, but that pressure has 
been removed in the second Session, 
when the House becomes to a certain 
extent blasé, and when hon. Members do 
not display that extreme devotion to 
business which they showed in the early 
days of the Parliament. Take the 
illustration afforded by our proceedings 
yesterday. It so happened that yesterday 
a larger number of hon. Members took 
part than in any previous Division of 
the Session ; 590 Members voted in the 
Division, which was 50 more than in any 
previous Division of the present Session, 
but curiously enough hon. Members did 
not sit in the House to listen to the 
Debate on the Vote of Censure. Daring 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
who moved the Motion one-third of the 
Benches of the House 
that there was a large body of hon. 
Members within the precinets of the House 
who did not care to listen. That cannot 
be attributed to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, he never 
atidressed the House without securing the 
general attention of hon. Members, and the 
House is always pleased to hear him ; 
bat, in my opinion, it goes to show that 
hoa. Members are already weary of 
speeches, and that they are not giving 
that devoted attention to the duties of the 
Heuse which they gave only a few weeks 
ag». Therefore, before expending a 
large sum of money on inereasing the 
accommodation of the House, it would be 
Wise to wait until we see whether, as 
usual, as the Parliament grows older, the 
demaad for seats falls off. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said, 
it would seem from the remarks of hon. 
Members that there was only one part of 
the Hoaseto be considered, and that was 
the part devoted to hon, Members ; but 
he veatured to protest against the limited 
a::>.nnodation allowed to strangers. He 
hal hal the pleasure the other day of 
goiag to the Press Gallery and the Press 
Koons, and he thought it was really 
s:2idalous on the part of the House that 
th: 12) Pressmen or so wao were com- 
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pelled to be there—who were obliged to 
sit and listen to the Debates—should be 
cribbed, cabined, and confined the way 
they were. The number of rooms 
at the disposal of the Pressmen was in- 
sufficient, and he thought the accommo- 
dation in the Gallery was not good 
enough. Considering the number of im- 
portant papers that were applying for 
admission to the Gallery, the Gallery 
should be at least one-third larger than it 
was. The Strangers’ Gallery should, he 
thought, be also more convenient to the 
public ; and with regard to the sitting 
accommodation of hon. Members in the 

House, he thought the time had arrived 
when the First Commissioner of Works 
should anticipate the Motion of the hon, 
Member for Northampton; and when 
it did come on he would join the 
noble Lord the Member for Brixton 
in supporting a complete revolution in the 
architectural accommodation of the House. 
If every hon, Member could rely upon a 
seat it would tend, he believed, to the 
more orderly conduct of the Debates. 
The House was new a congested district, 
and under the Sanitary Regulations of 
the County Council it ought to be in- 
dicted. The First Commissioner _ of 
Works would do well to anticipate the 
almost unanimous desire of the House, 
and to consult with his advisers respecting 
a plan for the complete remodelling of 
the House of Commons. 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) sail, he entirely endorsed what 
had fallen from the hon. Member as to 
the necessity for a complete reconsidera- 
tion of this subject. The First Com- 
missioner of Works considered that this 
was a matter which was always put for- 
ward in the first Session of a new Par- 
liament, that it gradually died out, and 
that by the time Parliament drew to a 
close hon. Members became accustomed 
to the inconvenience to which they were 
subjected. He should, however, like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether or 
not hon. Members ought to be precluded 
from having better accommodation ? 
Looking back to the time when the right 
hon. Gentleman and himself first entered 
th» Hlouse, the attendance of hon. Mem- 
bers day by day was very much less 
than it was at preseat. The habitual at- 
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sional nights when there was a crush, 
but as a general rule very few 
hon. Members were present. Now, 
however, the demand was much greater, 
and sometimes they had to complain that 
they could not get even standing room. 
The right hon. Gentleman was doubtless 
aware how many hon. Members could 
find seats within the purview of the 
Speaker, and he believed he’ was right 
in stating that after deducting the gal- 
leries and other seats outside the recog- 
nised limits for purposes of debate, 
something iike two-thirds of the Mem- 
bers were unable to obtain seats in such a 
position as would enable them to rise in 
their places in order to discharge their 
public duties. He had seen an article 
published recently which sketched out a 
very comprehensive and at the same 
time economical scheme for remedying 
the defects to which attention had already 
been drawn, and he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would give this matter 
more than the passing attention which 
he seemed inclined to give. It seemed 
to him that the right hon. Gentleman, 
when he got too much money on account, 
would think no more of this matter, 
especially as Ministers did not them- 
selves have the present difficulties to 
surmount which fell to the lot of others. 
In very recent times he had had some 
practical experience of the great difficulty 
there was in obtaining a seat. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman wouid not 
allow the subject to be indefinitely 
shelved, but that he would also 
consider not only the accommodation 
provided for Members, but for the Press 
and other strangers, and treat the whole 
subject in a spirit worthy of its import- 
ance. 

Mr. LEGH (Lancashire, $.W., New- 
ton) alluded to the foetid atmosphere of 
the Chamber, and the uncomfortable con- 
dition of the Reading Room, which was 
so contrived as to give the maximum of 
heat in summer and the maximum of cold 
in winter. There did not appear to be 
any position in which they could sit with- 
out inconveniencing somebody else, and 
it was permeated by the odours of the 
Tea Room. 

Mr. ALLAN (Gateshead) said, he had 
had a large and varied experience in the 
construction and alteration of buildings. 
Hon. Members must bear in mind that 
they were confined here within a parallelo- 
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gram of fixed dimensions, and as the 
Chamber was bounded by stone walls on 
all sides any attempt to alter it must be 
undertaken with the greatest possible 
care, because of the difficulties attendant 
upon such an operation, and due attention 
should be given to the mode of the 
accommodation to be provided. 

Mr. H. R. FARQUHARSON (Dor- 
set, W.) hoped the question of the 
acoustic properties of the House would 
not be lost sight of. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) thought the Reports of the Commit- 
tees that sat in 1867 and 1868 with re- 
gard to this question might be consulted 
with advantage, for they had dealt with 
it in all its bearings. 

*Mr. MOORSOM (Great Yarmouth) 
said they did not know at present bow 
many hon. Members the House would 
have to accommodate in the future. 
Probably either this year or next 
year that question would be settled 
for a considerable time. No man 
could foresee now how many hon. Mem- 
bers they might expect trom Ireland, 
and he thought it would be prudent to 
wait and see exactly how they stood. 

Baron F. J. pe ROTHSCHILD 
(Bucks, Aylesbury) said, it was only fair 
that they should have a more definite 
assurance from the Chief Commissioner 
of Works than the one he had given. 
The right hon. Gentleman had treated 
the question with comparative contempt. 
When the right hon. Gentleman was not 
a Member of the Government he had, in 
his capacity of Privy Counciller, a per- 
manent seat on the Front Opposition 
Bench ; but for the few Privy Councillors 
in that House there were hundreds of 
private Members who had no seats, and 
it was impossible for every hon. Member to 
be in time for prayers in order to ebtaina 
seat. It was not always pleasant for 
private Members to be obliged to sit in 
parts of the House where they did not 
usually sit, and to find themselves between 
hon. Members with whom they were not in 
unison, and to have to listen to remarks 
which were not wanted. Many hon. 
Members waited in the Lobby and in the 
Smoking Room until the Division bell 
rang. He hoped a more definite answer 
would be given. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, his hon. 
Friend who had just sat down had given 
them very excellent reasons why the 
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House should be enlarged. He had said 
that instead of going to the Smoking 
Room he would have sat in the House, 
and no doubt he would have been con- 
verted from the political error of his 
ways. He had always been in favour of 
the enlargement of the House, because it 
was absolutely in accordance with com- 
mon sense that there should be room for 
the 670 Members of which it was com- 
posed, Outside the House he was for 
One Man One Vote, but inside the House 
he was in favour of one man one seat. 
He understood that the Chief Commis- 
sioner was not prepared to accept his 
proposal for a Committee. In the present 
state of business he could only obtain a 
Committee by the universal consent of 
the House, because the Chief Commis- 
sioner or anyone else could block it ; but 
he quite prepared to bring in his 
proposal as soon as possible if the right 
hon. Gentleman assented. He thought 
there had been a sufficient expression of 
opinion in favour of the enlargement of 
the House to entitle them toa Committee, 
which would not only examine into the 
scheme, but the cost. He was given to 
understand that the cost of providing a 
place for every hon. Member would be 
about £35,000. There was no Legisla- 
tive Assembly in the universe, except 
this one, which consisted of a number of 
Members who could find no place when 
they got there. 

Mr. T. P. OCONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland Division) said, he hoped the 
hon. Member for Northampton would 
persevere with his Motion for the Com- 
mittee, for even if he had to confront the 
opposition of the First Commissioner of 
Works he would find a sufficient number 
ef hon. Members in all parts of the House 
to support him. It was somewhat of a 
seandal that hon. Members should have 
to enter into something like a physical 
encounter in order to get seats. He saw 
from an article in the Nineteenth 
Century, the other day, that there were 
only 270 seats on the floor of the House 
for a membership of 678, and that 
was a condition of things that would 
be tolerated only in this country. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Battersea 
had spoken in favour of each hon, Mem- 
ber having a desk, but he thought 
nothing could be more destructive to the 
homogeneity or harmony of a legislative 
body than the provision of desks. He 
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should be very sorry to see the system of 
providing a desk for each Member intro- 
duced into the House, because the result 
in the United States was that the Mem- 
bers spent their time in writing letters, 
with the consequence that the Legislative 
Bodics were nothing but pulle offices, 
and the Debates were listened to ouly by 
a few Members around the Speaker. The 
removal of the desks from the House of 
Representatives at Washington had been 
recently recommended in an article by Mr. 
Reed, who was sometime ago Speaker of 
that House, and with whom he had con- 
versed on the subject. The House of 
Commons, with all its inconveniences, had 
one advantage, which was that hon. 
Members were not obliged to speak in it 
at the top of their voices in order to be 
heard. The late Mr. Parnell used to say 
that the elevated tone of oratory in 
America was largely due to the fact that 
every speaker, by reason of the immense 
size of the House of Representatives, was 
compelled to bellow for the purpose of 
getting attention. He should, on that 
account, be opposed to any considerable 
enlargement of the House. But there 
could be no difference of opinion as to 
whether there should be a seat for every 
hon. Member in the House. The hon. 
Member for Northampton had many 
claims to public attention and regard, but 
his highest claim was his invariable piety. 
He knew no hon. Member who was so 
devout, and who was so assiduous in his 
attendance at prayers. But the attend- 
ance at prayers in the House of Commons 
was entirely removed from anything like 
devotional considerations. He observed 
that, while the House was piously asking 
for spiritual guidance, responsible occu- 
pants of the Front Benches were always 
conspicuous by their which 
might partly be attributed to the fact that 
they had secured by right of office a place, 
without any spiritual intervention. His 
opinion was that spiritual merit should 
have only a spiritual reward, and there- 
fore he objected to the earthly considera- 
tions which induced many hon. Members 
to come to the House at so early an hour 


absence, 


every day. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
asked what were the intentions of the 
Government with regard to the Select 
Committee. They had had a very fair 
discussion, and the opinion of all sides of 
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the House was now known, that every | would bring the matter up in the next 


private Member should have a seat. 


Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) said, | 


hundreds of hon. Members had to come 
down hours before the House met in 
order to secure seats, and if 400 hon. 
Members came down two hours before 
the time that would make 100 working 
days of eight hours totally lost. That 
was a substantial loss to hon. Members, 
many of whom were engaged in business. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) said, that if the general sense of 
the House was in favour of a Committee 
of Inquiry the Government certainly 
would not oppose it. He would take into 
consideration the opinions that had been 
expressed, and he would bring them under 


the notice of the Government. He could | 


not undertake to promise a Committee of 
Inquiry ; all he could say was that the 
Government would carefully consider 
what had been said, and also the opinions 
that were held by other Members oecupy 
ing important positions, What he had 


ventured to urge was that the experience | 


of the last five or six Parliaments had 
shown that in the first Sessions of new 
Parliaments there had been great pressure 
upon the accommodation, but in the 
second and subsequent Sessions it had 
gradually diminished. The question first 
arose in 1866, when there was a Com- 
mittee which considered all the plans for 
enlarging the existing House, and which 
‘ame to the conclusion that they were all 
open to objection, andrecommended that 
a new Ilouse should be constructed in the 
adjoining Courtyard, and that the present 
House should be converted into a kind of 
ante-Chamber. The estimated cost was 
£120,000, which wasa very large item, 
and when the matter was discussed in the 
House the following Session, the almost 
unanimous feeling was against the in- 
curring of that expenditure. The subject 
had come up again in the first Session 
of every new Parliament, and the Govern- 
ment generally met it by offering a 
Committee in the next Session. The 
last case that had occurred was that with 
reference to the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington. In 1866, the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington was asked in the first Session of 
Parliament whether he would grant a 
Committee to consider the increase of 
accommodation, and he replied that if 
the hon. Member who put the question 
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Session, and the House desired a Com- 
mittee, the Government would not oppose 
| the appoiutment of one, but they would 
| not commit themselves to any scheme 
| which would entail a large expenditure 
‘on the present Houses of Parliament. 
That was a very sensible answer, and the 
result of it was to extinguish the question 
| for the time. In the next Session the ques- 
| tioner did net renew his demand, and the 
subject dropped. On the whole, he was in- 
clined to think it would now be wise 6n 
the part of the House to follow the same 
|course. There were many reasons why 
it was not desirable to hold an inquiry 
now. The Bill for the Government of 
Ireland was before the House, and it was 
quite possible that the determination of 
that measure would practically settle the 
| question of whether a large body of 
| Members from Ireland would sit in’ that 
| House, and under what conditions. It 
was, at all events, desirable that the ques- 
tion of the accommodation required should 
be postponed for the present. If seats 
were to be found for all the prcsent 
Members, it would be necessary to double 
the present accommodation, ‘The present 
House was well adapted for the trans- 
action of ordinary business. ‘There were 
occasions when it was found too small, 
and hon, Members were put to inconveni- 
ence, but nine nights out of ten it was of 
a very convenient size for the business 
transacted in it. Its acoustic properties 
were good, and hon. Members could make 
themselves heard without difficulty ; but 
with a Chamber double the size the 
| strain would be great, and resort would 
have to be had toa tribune, which was 
ithe case in foreign countries. The 
| Government, as far as he knew, had no 
objection to an inquiry, but there were 
many reasons for postponing it to next 
year. If the House should be satisfied 
with that he would undertake that there 
should he a Committee of Inquiry next 
year, when they would have had more 
experience as to what they actually 
wanted, 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said he 
had been rather alarmed by what the 
right hon. Gentleman had said as to the 
great length of time it would take to 
complete the new Admiralty Buildings. 
It was essential to the work of the De- 
partment that these offices should be 
built as soon as possible, 
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*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said he 
thought it was regrettable that so long 
an interval should take place in the com- 
pletion of the works, but unfortunately 
it was quite unavoidable. The buildings 
were in two blocks, and until the first 
was completed the second could not be 
started. The first block could not be 
completed for two years, and the second 
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block would take four or five years ; 
therefore, taking it altogether, seven 


years would probably elapse. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) asked when the new road from 
the Mall would be opened into Charing 
Cross? It would much relieve’ the 
traffic, and he hoped it would be done as 
soon as possible, 

*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said that 
unfortunately the houses could not be re- 
moved until the building was completed. 

CoLtoneL BRIDGEMAN (Bolton) 
wanted to know whether there was any 
hope that the Secretary to the Treasury 
would make the hours for the opening of | 
the British Museum longer ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT (Oldham) said, 
that matter would be considered, but -the 
Trustees of the British Museum were an 
independent body, and he would have to 
confer with them. 

Mr. HANBURY thonght the sum of 
£3,500 for the introduction of electric 
light into the Foreign Office was a 
very large one. He did not know why 
the Foreign Office should be singled out 
for it. If they were going to introduce 
the electric light on this scale into all the 
Government Offices they would rush 
into an expense of many thousands of 
pounds, 

*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said _ the 
Foreign Office was differert from any 
other Department. It taken first 
because work was carried on there later 
than in any other Office. He did not think 
the amount excessive, having regard to | 
the building. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) wanted to know what had been 
done towards renewing the Ordnance | 
maps, whether the surveys were corrected 
regularly, and who was responsible ? 
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Mr. STOREY said, that from a 
Minute which the Secretary to the 


Treasury had sent to the House, he 
found that the £600,090 in respect of 
the Irish Light Railways would be ex- 
pended this year, and that the remaining 
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liabilities of the Government would be 
met by estimate. He wished to know 
whether, and when, a Report was going 
to be made on these railways, and what 
were the extra liabilities of the Govern- 
ment which would have to be met ? 

*Sirn J. T. HIBBERT said, that Par- 
liament had only provided for 2 sum of 
£690,009 up to the present time for Irish 
Light Railways, but that as the expendi- 
ture contemplated was about £169,000 
in excess of the former amount, a Bill 
would be introduced to make provision 
for the latter sum. 

Mr. STOREY said, of course if 
Bill was to be introduced there would be 
an opportunity of discussing the whole 
policy. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. GarDNER, 
Essex, Satiron Walden), replying to the 
hon. Member for Basingstoke (Mr. Jetf- 
reys) said, there had been a Departmental 
Committee to inquire into the whole sub- 
ject of the Ordnance Survey. The Com- 
mittee had done most excellent work and 
presented a most valuable Report. ‘Tie 
recommendations of the Committee 
might be divided into three classes—oune 
requiring the sanction of the Treasury, 
another requiring legislative action, and 
the third requiring Departmental action 
alone. The recommendation of the Com- 
mittee with regard to the l-inch map had 
been agreed to, and the Treasury had 
sanctioned the provision of the necessary 
funds in the Estimates for 1893-4. The 
other recommendations were at present 
being carefully considered. 

Mr. FARQUHARSON inquired 
whether the Ordnance maps would be 
coloured as to indicate what was 
formerly arable land, but which had now 
been brought back to pasture. 

Mr. GARDNER remarked that this 
was a matter which might receive con- 
sideration. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD in- 
quired when the question of telephonic 
and telegraphic communication between 
lighthouses, lightships, and the coast 
could be raised ? 


a 


80 


Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
TrHeE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. As- 


guitH, Fife, E.) asked the hon. Member 
to put this question to the President of 
the Board of Trade, who was absent for 
the moment. 
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Mr. JAMES LOWTHER assumed 


that this subject could be taken upon a 
later Vote 7 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, there 
was no separate Vote for this particular 
purpose, but a special sum of £20,000 had 
been set apart in the Post Office Vote for 
providing for coast communication ; and, 
as an experiment, a connection was 
being made between one light ship and 
the shore. The other proposals of the 
Commission which dealt with this whole 
question were, at present, under considera- 
tion, and as soon as the Departmental 
Committee of the Board of Trade had 
dee ded what should be done the matter 
should be considered by the Treasury, 
and when the proper time came a Sup- 
plemental Estimate would be proposed to 
provide the necessary amount. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Then I 
take it that the proper time will be on 
the salary of the President of the Board 
of Trade ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I think it 
may be raised on the Board of Trade 
Vote. 

*Mr. A. CC. MORTON moved the 
reduction of the Vote by £250, in re- 
spect of the salary of the Home Secre- 
tary, in order to call attention to an acci- 
dent at the Newbattle Collieries, Mid- 
lothian. He said he had a similar notice 
on the Paper with regard to the salaries 
of the Lord Advocate and the Secretary 
for Scotland, bat he made the deduction 
in respect of the Home Office larger 
than others because the Home Secretary 
was the greatest offender in the matter. 
On the 9th March a County Councillor, 
who was also a Magistrate representing 
the Newhbattle distriet of Midlothian, 
asked him to put a question to the Lord 
Advocate, and to try to get a copy of 
the Report made by the Procurator 
Fiseal of Midlothian to the Crown Agent 
of Seotland, showing the result of his 
investigations, into an accident at the 
Newbattle Collieries of the 20th January 
last, whereby John Neesam, one of the 
eonstituents of Mr. John Romans (the 
County Councillor referred to), was 
killed while descending the pit shaft, 
and who left a widow and 10 of a family, 
nearly all under working age. Mr. 
Romans also asked him to ask for a Re- 
port on the accident by the Inspector 
of Mines, and said that he had exhausted 
all powers of inquiry in Edinburgh and 
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had not been able to get any information 
whatever. The Lord Advocate, in reply 
to him (Mr. Morton), had refused to lay 
on the Table the Report of the Procurator 
Fiscal, because it was contrary to the 
custom of his Office to do so; and the 
Home Secretary, a few days afterwards, 
refused to lay on the Table a copy of 
the Report of the Inspector of Mines, as 
he said the Report was a confidential 
one. He (Mr. Morton) could not see 
why the matter was confidential. The 
public, including the miners, had to pay 
for these Reports, and they had to pay 
the salaries of the Home Secretary, the 
Lord Advocate, and the Secretary for 
Scotland, and the Inspectors. He might 
bring up a number of cases where there 
appeared to be no difficulty whatever in 
getting a copy of the Report of the In- 
spector of Mines, and in the case of a 
colliery aecident which occurred some 
little time ago at Welnesbury an inquiry 
followed, and the Report of the In- 
spectors was laid upon the Table with- 
out any difficulty whatever. What they 
were demanding really was, however, 
that there should be some inquiry in 
Scotland like what they had in England, 
called a Coroner’s Inquest. In this par- 
ticular accident it was claimed by those 
on the spot that this aecident was pre- 
ventible with proper machinery, and it 
appeared to him that it was theduty of the 
Government to let the men who worked in 
these places know all they could about the 
matter. The Trade Union Congress, 
which met last year in Glasgow, passed 
unanimously a resolution in favour of 
some public inquiry into the ease of 
these accidents in Scotland, and they 
have passed resolutions of a similar 
character in previous vears, The Radical 
Party were supported by the working-men, 
and the working-men ought to have the 
support of the present Government. He 
would be glad to know whether the Home 
Secretary had, within the last six 
months, promised Trade Unionist repre- 
sentatives that there should be something 
like an open inquiry in Scotland. Apart, 
however, from the question of public in- 
quiry, he (Mr. Morton) brought forward 
the Motion more particularly to get 
copies of the Reports, at least that of 
the Inspector of Mines. Of course, 
immediately they went in for seerecy, it 
was assumed that there was semething 
wrong ; and in the case of the accident, 
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it was assumed that the proprietor, who 
happened to be a Marquess, or who was 
a large shareholder, had some particular 
influence with the Lord Advocate and 
the Crown Agent to enable their people 
to refuse to give information to the 
working-men. He (Mr. Morton) would 
meantime content himself with moving 
the reduction of the Secretary of State’s 
salary by £250. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the sum of £16,000, for the 
Home Office and Subordinate Depart- 
meuts, be reduced by £250." — (Wr. 
A, C. Morton.) 

Sir FREDERICK MILNER wished 
to call attention to a speech made by the 
Home Secretary at Liverpool with 
reference to the Trafalgar Square meet- 
ngs. 

*Mr. A.C. MORTON : [rise to order. 
I moved the reduction of the Vote upon 
a special matter, and I believe the eustom 
is to get that decided before you wander 
off into other subjects. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : It is quite open 
to the hon. Baronet on this Vote to refer 
to the action of the Home Secretary. 

Sin F. MILNER, continuing, said, that 
in his official capacity the Home Seecre- 
tary received a deputation at the Home 
Office on the 19th October, 1892, on the 
subject of meetings in Trafalgar Square, 
and on that occasion he made use of the 
following remarks :— 

“In the autumn of the following year, 1887, 
the privilege of meeting in the Square, which 
hal hitherto been used sparingly and con- 
siderately, began to be grossly abused. Meet- 
ings were held day after day for a considerable 
time. They were preceded and followed by 
processions through the streets—almost daily 
processions—which obstructed the traffic, which 
hindered business, which drove away customers 
from the shops and guests from the hotels, and 
which not only imposed a serious strain upon 
the Metropolitan Police. but undoubtedly 
created a not altogether ill-founded feeling of 
apprehension and uneasiness in the neighbour- 
hood. I do not hesitate to say that the state of 
things which grew up at that time constituted 
an intolerable nuisance, and sv long as T am 
responsible for the peace and good order of the 
streets of the Metropolis it shall not be per- 
mitted to recur..... Undoubtedly, in my 
judgment, a very grave and serious state of 
affairs existed.” 

That was, he thought, a very statesman- 
like attitude on the part of the Home 
Secretary. It might be questioned 
whether he was wise in re-opening the 
Square to meetings, but so long as the 
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Home Secretary kept the key of the 
Square practically at the Home Office, 
and allowed no meetings to take place 
there without due permission, so that 
proper precautions might be taken, he 
thought the right hon. Geni!eman was 
right. When addressing the deputation 
the Home Secretary took a statesmanlike 
view of the matter, acknowledged the 
difficulties of his Predecessor, and 
admitted there was good reason for stop- 
ping the meetings in the Square. But 
then the Home Secretary went to Liver- 
pool, and there, addressing himself more 
to the gallery than to the interests of the 
country, he assumed a totally different 
attitude on this question. He said at 
Liverpool— 

*T found myself unable te conceive why the 
privilege which had been enjoyed until it was 
arbitrarily and wantonly interfered with with- 
out any cause of complaint should be perma- 
nently taken away from the people of London.” 
He considered that that was a most mis- 
chievous utterance for a person in the 
position of the Home Secretary to make. 
It was all very well to say that it was 
an extra-Parliamentary speech, but the 
words of a gentleman filling the respon- 
sible post of Home Secretary carried 
weight, and they carried all the more 
weight when it was remembered that the 
right hon. Gentleman himself was 
counsel for the rioters charged with the 
disgraceful disturbances in the Square, 
and that—no doubt doing his duty—he 
warmly espoused their on that 
But that cireumstance added 
the gravity of this 
oceurrence at Liverpool. When the 
right hon. Gentleman said — that 
these meetings were wantonly interfered 
with without any adequate cause of com- 
plaint he practically condoned the pro- 
ceedings which he condemned at the 
Home Office. To show that this speech 
had created mischief he might mention 
that the patrons of disorder had quoted 
it as an argument that the public had an 
absolute right to the Square without per- 
mission from the Home Office, and in 
support of their contention that they had 
this right they had pointed out that the 
Home Secretary had receded from the 
point taken up by him when addressing 
the deputation at the Home Office, and 
had stated that the conduct of the late 
Government was absolutely unjustifiable, 
There was nothing to justify the Home 
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Secretary in saying that these meetings 
had been arbitrarily and wantonly inter- 
fered with without any cause of com- 
plaint. He thought public men ought to 
be very careful in their utterances, for 
considerable mischief might be done by 
unguarded observations of this character. 
They had had proof of the mischief 
vaused by extra-Parliamentary utter- 
ances in the case of the Transvaal and 
Egypt. Statements of Ministers on 
public platforms were seriously considered 
by the county, and they ought, therefore, 
to be careful what they said. He hoped 
the Home Secretary would frankly admit 
that in his statement at Liverpool he 
made 2 slip, and would revert to the 
statesmanlike attitude he assumed when 
addressing the deputation at the Home 
Office. He disclaimed any discourtesy to 
the Home Secretary in bringing this 
matter forward, but having seen the use 
that was being made of the right hon. 
Gentleman's speech, he felt it a public 
duty to draw attention to the faet in 
order that the Home Secretary might 
make it clear that he meant what he said 
at the Home Office. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue 
EXCHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby): I want to point out to the 
House exactly how we are situated with 
regard to the time that still remains for 
the discussion of the Vote on Account. 
I want to point out to the House that it 
is absolutely essential and indispensable 
that the Vote on Account should be 
taken to-day before 10 minutes to 
7. That will not preclude further 
discussion on the matters in the Vote 
upon the Report ef the Vote on Account, 
because the Report on the Vote of 
Account is not subject to any limitation 
of time, whether it is taken on Wednes- 
day or Thursday. But as to the Vote on 
Account itself it must be taken to-day, in 
order that it shall be possible te issue 
orders for the payment of various persons 
who have to be paid on Monday next. 
For that purpose the Vote on Aecount 
must be taken to-day,and we must get the 
Report of the Vote on Account at the 
latest by Thursday, and by the process 
of expediting matters it will then be 
possible for Her Majesty to sign the 
warrants upon the Vote on Account on 
Friday, and the warrant may return on 
Monday. If we do not have the-warrant 
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Sir F. Milner 
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cannot be made. I only rise for the 
purpose of putting the House in posses- 
sion of the facts as to how we are 
situated with reference to time, and to 
point out that in dealing with the Vote 
on Account to-day we are not precluded 
from further discussion on the Report of 
the Vote, which is not subject to any 
limitation of hours. : 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I think the Com- 
mittee will perceive that the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman shows most 
clearly and distinctly how greatly the 
Government had been to blame in post- 
poning the taking of the Vote on 
Account, Remonstrances have been 
made over and over again from this side 
of the House with regard to the action 
they indicated their intention of taking, 
but they were treated with indifference, 
In spite of the appeals of the Leader of 
the Opposition, made over and over again, 
to take this Vote at a time when it could 
be properly and reasonably discussed, the 
Government chose to take their own 
course in the matter, and whatever the 
consequences they must be held entirely 
respousible for them. I wish to point 
out to the right hon. Gentleman who has 
not been much in the House this after- 
noon, in consequence of the repeated 
charges of obstruction made against the 
Tory Party, that certainly three-fourths 
of the time oceupied during this after- 
noon has been oceupied by supporters of 
the Government themselves ; and whether 
that time has been occupied by supporters 
of the Government or not, I have only 
this to say—that, in my opinion, not one 
word has been said on either side of the 
House which was not perfectly justified 
by the importance of the question before 
us. I want to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man this question : He says if the House 
will consent to take this Vote to-night 
there will be further opportunity of dis- 
cussing questions more fully on Report. 
But when does he propose to take the 
Report stage ? Does he propose to put 
it down for to-morrow, and take it as the 
first Order of the Day ? The right hon. 
Gentleman can give notice, and take to- 
morrow for this purpose in precisely the 
same way as he proposes to take the 
Wednesdays after Easter for Government 
Business. I do not know whether the 
Government wish to avoid taking to- 
morrow for any particular purpose. I 
are aware that there is an Irish measure 
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down for to-morrow—no doubt a measure 
of importance—but not of more import- 
ance than are the Bills standing first for 
a great number of Wednesdays after 
Easter. I would, therefore, suggest that 
the right hon. Gentleman should take the 
course I have ventured to indicate, and it 
will probably facilitate the getting of the 
Vote to-night. 

Mr. HANBURY hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would have some con- 
sideration for Publie Business. He had 
taken Wednesdays already this Session, 
and why could he not take to-morrow 
for bringing on the Report of the Vote on 
Account. He endorsed what had been 


said by the last speaker, that if there | 


had been any waste of time that after- 
noon—and he did not admit that there 
had—it had been mainly on the part of 
the supporters of the Government. Out 
of some 30 questions on the Paper that 
day 20 were put down by hon, Gentle- 
men opposite, who, in addition, put many 
supplemental questions. But, passing 
from private Members on the Govern- 
ment side, they had a much more serious 
complaint against the Government, 
because this was the first time within the 
last 10 years that a Vote on Account 
had ever been brought on at this late 
period, 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): I 
rise to a point of Order. I wish to ask 
you whether we are now discussing the 
Vote on Account, or whether we are 
going into another Vote of Censure on 
the Government ? 

*Tur CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is in Order. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made an appeal, which is 
being answered by the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. HANBURY observed that the 
interruption to which he had just been 
subjected was one of those needless in- 
terruptions to which hon. Members on 
that side of the House were becoming 
accustomed. When he was so _ inter- 
rupted he was stating as a matter of fact 
that the Government, for the first time in 
10 years, had broken through a hitherto 
unbroken rule in bringing on the Vote on 
Account at so late a date, and as to the 
discussion on the Vote it had for the 
first time formany years been compressed 
within the limits, not of one day but 
of half aday. The chief duty of that 
House was to vote Supplies, but in this 
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the right hon. Gentleman himself, after 


having grossly mismanaged  Publie 
| Business, now wanted to burk dis- 
cussion. The Government thought, 


apparently, that their chief duty was to 
attempt to rush a great number of Bills 
through the House in the hope of gain- 
ing a certain amount of temporary 
popularity. The Government had de- 
layed this Vote in order to burk proper 
discussion, and to so shorten the holi- 
days that the Home Rule Bill could not 
be discussed during the Easter Recess, 
and in face of such faets he wished to 
know whether the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposed to move the 
Closure upon this Vote for £4,500,000. 
| Would the right hon. Gentleman 
be content, in the exeeptional  cir- 
cumstances of the to take 
a Vote on Account for one month 
only, which would not be unreason- 
able considering the circumstances 
under which the Vote was taken ? 
| They had a right to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, if he was going to burk dis- 
cussion on the Vote on Account to-day, 
would he promise that no further Vote 
on Account would be brought forward, 
and that Supply, which was the proper 
business of the country, would be brought 
sonata reasonable period of the Session, 
| The main issue between the Government 
and the Opposition was this: that the 
Government were for pressing forward 
their own measures, while the Opposition 
were for doing the ordinary business of 
the country, and the Opposition would 
take every step possible, consistent with 
the ordinary Rules of the Tlouse, to press 
on Supply, which, as he had said, it was 
the first duty of Parliament to. deal 
with. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The hon. 
Member says I ean be very moderate 
and conciliatory when I have an object 
| to gain. Well, I have an object to gain 
in this case, and that is that the law 
shall be observed, in view of which this 
Vote on Account is proposed, in order 
|that the proper payments may be made. 
|I have asked what will happen if the 
Vote on Account is not taken to-day, 
and I have been told that the result 
| would be that it would be impossible to 
pay the Irish Constabulary—a_ result 
which, I am sure, hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site would not wish to bring about. I 


| 


case, 





the Government had signally failed, and | do not desire, however, to enter into any 
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recrimination or any controversial matter, 
and I only rose to explain to the House 
how they are situated. Debate cannot 
take place on the Vote on Account on 

Thursday, but it may be taken to- 
morrow. The hon. Member asks for an 
undertaking that we will not bring for- 
ward another Vote on Account. I am 
afraid I cannot give that undertaking, 
but I agree with him generally in the 
view that, after a Vote on Account, un- 
less there are exceptional circumstances 
intervening, we ought to go on with 
regular Supply. 

Mr. HANBURY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman undertake to proceed 
with Supply at the end of April ? 

*Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) did 
not wish to adopt the course the hon, 
Member opposite (Mr. Hanbury) had 
declared it to be his intention to follow— 
namely, to retard the Business of the House, 
He, however, desired to support the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough, and he could not sit there with- 
out making a protest against the way 
in which inquiries into fatal accidents 
were managed in Seotland. The hon. 
Member assumed that there was some- 
thing radically wrong in the Scotch 
system; but he (Mr. Weir) could 
assure him that there was no need 
at all for assumption—things were radi- 
cally wrong. The poliey of “hush up” 


had been adopted in Scotland for years | 


in these matters, and it prevailed to-day. 
Procurators Fiscal were often the agents 
of the landlords, and therefore it suited 
their purpose to hush up important facts. 
He referred to the case of a clergyman 
at Portree, whose death resulted from a 
fall on a dark night between a steamer 
and the quay wall; and because he had a 
small flask in his pocket the rumour was 
circulated that he was under the influence 
of liquor. As there was no public inquiry, 
there was no chance of contradicting 
this foul and calumnious report. In- 
quiry by the Procurator Fiscal ought to 
be abolished, or it should be conducted 
in public. [ Cries of * Divide!”] He 
reminded the hon. Gentlemen who cried 
“ Divide” that he hal occupied less time 
than the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
*Mr. ASQUITH : On this Motion to 
reduce my salary, perhaps the House 
will allow me to say a few words. First 
with regard to the remarks of the hon. 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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Baronet opposite (Sir F. Milner). It is 
not necessary that I should say much, as he 
did not attack my administrative conduct 
in the least. On the contrary, he ap- 
pears to be rather pleased with what I 
have done. If I did not mistake him, I 
think he even applied the epithet “ states- 
manlike” to the regulations affecting 
Trafalgar Square. It is flattering to me 
that the hon. Baronet should have thought 
it worth while to occupy 10 minutes of the 
time of the House in arguing whether or 
not in two public extra-Parliamentary 
utterances of mine I was or was not con- 
sistent with myself. I believe, however, 
that they were consistent. There was 
no inconsistency either in the two  state- 
ments of mine which the hon. Baronet 
has referred to. What I said upon both 
oceasions was this, in substance, that 
there was no case, in my judgment, in 
what took place in 1887 to justify the per- 
manent exclusion of the people of London 
from the privilege of public meeting in 
Trafalgar Square. I did admit, and I 
admit now, that there was abundant 
reason in what took place in 1887 to 
justify temporary restriction and per- 
manent regulation. U have adopted the 
plan of permanent regulation, and I am 
glad to say that, up to the present 
moment—and we have nearly got to the 
end of the winter—the new system, 
having been tried for several months, has 
completely answered our expectations, 
There has not been a single case of dis- 
order or of abuse in connection with the 
meetings that have been held in the 
Square, owing to the admirable tact and 
good temper of the police ou the one 
side, and the equally admirable good 
temper and spirit of moderation of the 
people of London on the other. We 
have established a modus rirendi which I 


| venture to hope will be permanently 


satisfactory. I say nothing more with 
reference to that. Now I come to the 
much more serious question raised by the 
hon. Member for Peterborough (Mr. A. 
C. Morton) as to the accident that took 
place at Newbattle. I think my hon. 
Friend has confused two things totally 
distinct. The first is the desirability of 
public inquiry in Seotland into fatal 
accidents, and the second is, as to whether 
I, as head of the Home Office, am: bound 
to lay a confidential Report by a sub- 
ordinate on the Table ‘of the House. 
As to the expediency of public inquiry, 
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I goa great length with the hon. Gentle- 
man. I regret very much that the law 
of Scotland differs from the law of 
England on this matter. The English 
system of public inquiries in case of an 
accident, where evidence is taken on oath 
and eross-examination allowed, I regard 
as one of the best safeguards against 
abuse, and one of the best securities for 
the maintenance of the protection which 
is necessary in the prosecution of dan- 
gerous employments like that of mining. 
I do not think I have ever made any 
promise on this question ; but so far as 
my own personal opinion goes, if I were 
approached on the subject, I should give 
an answer very much in the sense in- 
dicated. 

Mr. PICKARD thought the right 
hon. Gentleman had made a promise to a 
deputation of miners the other day. 

Mr. ASQUITH: The point upon 
which I said I thought the law of Eng- 
land and Scotland ought to be assimilated 


was with reference to juries in Sheriff 


Courts, in actions under the Employers’ 
Liability Act in Seotland. They can- 
not have a jury in the Sheriff Court, and 
I say that is an absurd anomaly. It has 
never been the practice to lay on the 
Table contidential Reports: from Mining 
Inspectors. Such a course would greatly 
hamper the freedom of the Inspectors in 
expressing their opinions. After reading 


with great care the Report with reference | 


to the Newbattle accident, I have come 
to the conclusion that, however regret- 
table the accident was, there was no case 
of infringement of the law. 

*Mr. MORTON asked the Lord Advo- 
eate if he had anything to say on the 
subject 7 


BaLtrour, Clackmannan, &c.) said that, 
according to the system which prevailed 
in Scotland, there was an investigation 
held by the Proeurator Fiscal, and re- 
ported to the Crown Office. With regard 
to all deaths which were not clearly due 
to natural causes, the primary object of 
these inquiries was to see whether there 
Was or was not any case for instituting 
criminal proceedings. That had been 
generally satisfactory in Scotland, apart 
from the particular case of accidents. In 
the last Commission which sat upon this 
question, and which reported in 1870 or 
1871, the result of the evidence was to 
show that there was no reason why a 
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system of Coroner's inquests should 
be introduced into Scotland. He was 


quite aware that a somewhat different 
feeling existed in regard to fatal accidents 
occurring in great and important ir- 
dustries, and in some cases, where such 
accidents had oceurred, resulting in the 
loss of many lives, inquiries had been held 
under special Commissions issued by the 
Home Office or the Seottish Office, He 
instanced the cases of the Blantyre and 
Mauricewood mining accidents, and the 
capsizing of a steamer in the Clyde im- 
mediately after launching, in regard to 
which public inquiries had been held. It 
was felt by many persons that that very 
exceptional course did not cover the 
whole ground, and that, having regard 
to the object in view, public inquiries in 
regard to accidents should be instituted. 
If that should appear to be the prevalent 
desire of the people of Scotland, the 
Government would most sympathetically 
consider it, and take steps for carrying it 
out. He thought what had passed that 
day, and what one heard otherwise, made 
it very fit that the special case of acci- 
dents should be reconsidered. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he should 
like to know whether the Secretary for 
Scotland was in accord with the Home 
Secretary and the Lord Advocate in re- 
gard to public inquiries ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN said, he was 
agreed in principle with the Home 
Secretary that in all cases of fatal aecci- 
dents there ought to be publicity, and 
that the measures necessary to bring that 
He ap- 
proved of legislation in the matter. 


*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he was 


|} satisfied with the answers of the right 


*Tur LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.B. | 


| hon. Gentlemen, and he would withdraw 





his Motion for the reduction of the 
Vote, and he desired that they would 
understand that in bringing the matter 
forward he had not intended to in any 
way reflect personally on the hon, Gentle- 
man, 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. LEGH (Lancashire, S.W., New- 
ton) said, he had a Motion on the Paper 
to reduce the Vote for the Foreign 
Office by £100 in order to call attention - 
to a grievance suffered by the junior 
members of the Diplomatic Service. 
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Some Members might not be aware of 
the fact that when candidates had passed 
their examination for the Service they 
were employed in the Foreign Office for 
two years without receiving pay. Up to 
quite recently, on the expiration of those 
two years, these young men received a 
salary of £150 a year, and upon passing 
an examination in International Law an 
additional allowance of £100 a year. 
When the Royal Commission on the 
Civil Service sata few years ago they 
recommended that this allowance of £100 
a year should be discontinued, and in its 
place that their payment as attachés 
should commence when their examination 
was passed and they began to fulfil their 
duties. Now he observed that the autho- 
rities had adopted one portion of the 
recommendation and had rejected the 


other ; in other words, they had cut off 


£100 a year from the salaries of the 
Third Secretaries, and these Secretaries 
did not receive, as formerly, the addi- 
tional allowance of £100 a year for pass- 
ing the examination in International 
Law after they had served their two 
years. He thought it would be admitted 
that these gentlemen had been treated in 
an exceptionally shabby manner, If it 
had been proposed that from the salaries 
of persons holding high positions there 
should be taken off £1,000 a year it 
would be found very difficult to carry 
out the recommendation, Unfortunately, 


the young men whose case he was 


pleading had not many _ friends. 
Theirs was a case of undoubted hard- 


ship which called for some remedy, 
and unless he received a favourable 
answer, if he could secure a Teller, Le 
should press the matter to a Division, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the Item of £5,000, forthe Foreign | 


Office, be reduced by £100."—(CYr. | 
Legh.) 
*Sirn E. GREY said that, undoubtedly, 


the hon. Member had a and he 
would not say that he had stated it unfairly, 
but at the same time he hoped he would 
not go toa Division ou the point, which 
Was one upon which it was not necessary 
to detain the Committee at any length. 
It was true the Royal Commission re- 
commended that the additional payment 
of £100 a year to those attachés who 
passed in Lateraational Law should be dis- 
continued, and that the Goverument had 


Mr. Legh 


case, 
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not thought it right to disregard the re- 


Departments. 


commendation, The Commission also 
recommended that equivalent compensa- 
tion should be made after the allowance 
had been discontinued. It was felt by 
those who had to do with the matter that 
there had been a delay in carrying out 
the second part of the recommendation, 
but that delay did not altogether 
originate with the present Government ; 
it was caused by a fact which always led 
to delay—namely, the fact that the 


change would occasion additional ex- 
penditure. The original allowance 


having been discontinued, it was neces- 
sary to obtain money to effect the com- 
pensation, and that had caused the delay, 
He could assure the hon. Member that 
the delay was felt by the Government to 
be a matter of regret, and when the hon. 
Member asked for an explanation he 
(Sir E. Grey) hoped he would accept the 
assurance that the matter wes receiving 
serious attention. He (Sir E. Grey) 
hoped the hou, Member would not press 
his Motion to a Division. 

CoLtoxeL LOCKWOOD — (Essex, 
Epping) asked whether the hon, 
Baronet was ina position to say thata 
remedy would be absolutely applied 7 It 
Was not sufficient to say that the delay 
was felt to be a matter of regret. Would 
the hon. Baronet consider the case of 
these Civil servants at once 7 

*Sin E. GREY said, their case was 
being considered now, and his regret was 
that it had not been possible earlier te 
bring that consideration to an end. He 
Was anxious to bring the matter to a 
satisfactory conclusion, and he could 
assure the hon. Member that it was not 
lost sight of. 

CoLtoxen LOCKWOOD: Can the 
hon. Baronet name a date when this com- 
pensation will be paid ? 

! *Sir E. GREY said, he could not do 
that. He could only say that tle 
Government were doing their utmost to 
bring the matter to a satisfactory settle- 





ment. 

CoLoNEL LOCKWOOD asked 
whether the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer could say when the matter would 
be settled ? 

Mu.WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney) asked whether the 
| Reperti. of Suppiy would be taken to- 
;movrww 7 Lf so, he would pestpone some 
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observations he wished to make on this 
Vote. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) said, he 
understood from the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs that the delay did not 
rest with his Department, but the 
hon. Baronet had not answered the 
question as to when a decision would be 
arrived at. The question was: Would 
those who were entitled to the money re- 
ceive it when a decision was arrived at ? 
The subject was one of importance, and, 
though he did not wish to press it unduly, 
he thought that some one on _ the 
Treasury Bench should be able to answer 
the hon. and gallant Member. 


*Sir E. GREY said without hesitation 
he could state that he had intended to 
convey to the Committee that the con- 
sideration which was being given to the 
subject was with a view to providing 
funds to make this compensatory allow- 
ance. 

*Mr. HOZIER asked whether the 
hitch was in the Foreign Office or at the 
Treasury, because, if at the latter, his 
experience as an old Foreign Office man 
taught him that the Foreign Office was 
only too glad to be backed up by the 
House against the Treasury. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 74 ; 
Noes 299.—( Division List, No. 50.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Baron H. pe WORMS (Liverpool, 
East Toxteth) : Mr. Mellor 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Mr. 
Mellor, I claim tomove “ That the Ques- 
tion be now put.” 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: Considering the 
exigencies of the Public Service, I do 
not think that I ought te withhold this 
matter from the judgment of the Com- 
mittee. 





Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the Question be now put.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 253 ; 
Noes 135.—(Division List, No. 51.) 

Original Question put accordingly, and 
agreed to, 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman when the Report of the Vote 
will be taken ? 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: To- 


morrow, but we have no power to give it 
precedence to-morrow. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman may be able to inform 
us why notice cannot be given to-night 
that the Report will be taken as the first 
Order to-morrow. The right hon. Gentle- 
man will remember that last Wednes- 
day the Appropriation Bill was taken as 
the first Order, and I cannot see why the 
Report of the Vote .on Account should 
not also be taken as the first Order, 
especially in view of the fact that it has 
been closured after only about £400,000 
have been discussed, while about 
£3,000,000 remains still to be discussed. 
The greater part of the time this after- 
noon has been occupied by Members on 
the Government side of the House. On 
one occasion two Ministers followed each 
other, and were followed after a 
minute or two by a third. I 
only mention this to show that no 
fault whatever attaches to this side of 
the House, if the proceedings have been 
prolonged this afternoon. In order to 
give a fair opportunity to gentlemen 
who have been deprived of the right of 
discussing the Vote in Committee, and in 
the interests of fair play, I venture to 
suggest that the Report should be taken 
the first thing to-morrow. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The Appro- 
priation Bill was put down last week as 
the first Order because it was presumed, 
and, indeed, Mr. Speaker stated, that that 
stage of the Appropriation Bill was not 
contentious business. The Vote on 
Account has been discussed at length ; 
but if it is taken at half-past 5 to- 
morrow, it can be discussed at any 
further length, and it can also be dis- 
cussed on Thursday, so that really there 
can, practically speaking, be two days’ 
discussion upon it if that is desired, 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I only wish to put 
this to the right hon. Gentleman: that 
there was no such exigency of the 
Public Service, and that it was in the 
power of the right hon. Gentleman to 


have given us Wednesday for the 
Committee. [Cries of “ Spoke !"] 


Sir W. HARCOURT : The power of 
going on after half-past 5 applies to the 
Report and not to the Vote. That is 
why we could not put the Vote down 
to-morrow, but could the Report. 
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Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 


W.): Does the right hon. Gentleman 
think that after half-past 5 we shall 
have any opportunity of discussing it ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: There 
will be an opportunity. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
It is very unusual for gentlemen on the 
Front Opposition Bench to break the 
Rules of the House. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 


is not entitled to say that. 
Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


It being Seven of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker suspended the Sitting until Nine 
of the clock. 


EVENING SITTING. 


MOTIONS. 





LIFEBOAT SERVICE. 
RESOLUTION, 

*Mr. E. H. BAYLEY (Camberwell, 
N.) said, that in moving his Resolution 
calling on the Government to provide an 
effective lifeboat service at the public 
expense on the British coasts, he felt 
that as a new Member he ought not to 
occupy the time of the House at any 
great length. But the subject was one of 
national importance and interest ; it was 
a matter of life and death to thousands in 
all classes of the population. The great 
central fact was that 700 persons 
were annually drowned round the coasts 
of Great Britain, the greater number of 
whom might be saved if the Government 
would adopt the practical and common- 
sense system of life-saving which was in 
use by the Government of the United 
States. The Government recognised and 
acted upon the principle that it was part 
of their duty to prevent shipwrecks as 
far as possible and to assist in the rescue 
of shipwrecked persons. They provided 
rocket stations all round the coast and 
corstguard men to work them. They pro- 
vided lighthouses, lightships, and buoys. 
They instructed the Navy to assist ships 
in distress, and they distributed, through 
the Board of Trade, medals and other 
rewards to seamen for effective service in 
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the rescue of life ; but they stopped short 
at the all-important point of providing 
lifeboats, the reason being that a private 
Society, well-known as the National Life- 
boat Institution, undertook this duty by 
means of voluntary coutributions. There 
was one obvious objection to this, and 
that was that it introduced a dual 
control in the management of the life- 
saving service, which ought to be under 
one control and one management. The 
lifeboat men were under the National 
Lifeboat Institution, the rocket - men 
were under the Admiralty, thus in- 


troducing confusion, divided responsi- 
bility, and mismanagement. There 


were not sufficient lifeboats provided 
to do the work efficiently, and the 
lifeboat men were insufficiently paid. 
The brave men who did the real work on 
the stormy seas, rescuing lives at the risk 
of their own, were the more dissatisfied 
when they contrasted the miserable 
pittance which they received with the 
princely salaries paid to the officers of the 
Society, who discharged their duties in 
arm-chairs in London, and it might be— 
though he did not say it was—that the 
breakdowns and disasters which occurred 
in connection with the lifeboat service 
were not unconnected with this natural 
feeling of dissatisfaction on the part of 
the men. He need not refer to the life- 
boat seandals which occurred not long 
ago at Sandgate, Shoreham, Southport 
and elsewhere, but he would remind 
the House of what he witnessed him- 
self near Ilfracombe a few years ago. 
There a vessel was wrecked : there was a 
lifeboat within a stone’s throw, but the 
crew were stationed at a place seven 
miles away, and by the time they could 
he fetehed all the people on the vessel 
were drowned, or had been reseued by 
people on shore by other means. What 
was wanted was a unification of the man- 
agement : the Government had promised 
they unification of London, but surely 
a unification whieh affected the lives of 
hundreds of people was fully as im- 
portant as the amalgamation of Metro- 
politan Governing Bodies. Let them 
contrast this muddling method with 
the splendid system which prevailed 
in the United States. That system 


saved 80 per cent. more lives than were 
saved by the voluntary system whieh 
preceded it, and which was similar to the 
present 


system in thig country. All 
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round the coast of America there were 
lifeboat stations and observatories, and at 
each station were two lifeboats. The 
stations were fitted with all kinds of 
appliances : beds were provided for the 
use of the resened, and there were means 
for restoring to life the apparently 
drowned. The captain of the lifeboat 
was permanently stationed on the spot, 
and during what was called the “ active ” 
season the crew were also kept there, 
ready to be sent out at a moment's notice. 
They were constantly drilled, and a high 
state of efficiency was maintained. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. BAYLEY continuing, said, he 
would read a paragraph from a Report 
by Mr. Sumner I. Kimball, the General 
Superintendent of the United States’ 
Service, which showed the value of the 
system. It ran as follows :— 


“How well this purpose is fulfilled has been 
repeatedly illustrated on occasions of rescue, but 
never better than in the memorable storm of 
February 3, 1880, which wrought general ruin 
and devastation upon the coast of New Jersey, 
and strewed her shores with wrecks. In the 
very height of that terrible tempest at the dead 
of night the crews of three separate stations 
rescucd without mishap the people on four 
different vessels by means of the apparatus set 
up and worked in almost utter darkness, the 
lanterns of the surfmen being so thickly coated 
with sleet that they emitted only glimmers of 
light. so feeble that the lines and implements 
could not be seen. These and the other rescues 
achieved in the storm excited such public 
admiration that the State Legislature unani- 
mously passed resolutions commending the skill 
and bravery of the station crews.” 


Later on the Report proceeded— 


“ Next to the success of the service in saving 
life. that of its efforts in saving property is con- 
spicuous. This is accomplished in getting 
vessels afloat when stranded, a work in which 
the surfmen are experts; in extricating them 
from dangerous situations ; in pumping them 
out when leaking; in running lines between 
wrecked vessels and tags when it cannot be done 
with ordinary boats; in rendering assistance in 
various Ways, and in warning off vessels stand- 
ing into danger. In the majority of casualties 
the surfmen succeed in saving the vessels and 
cargoes without any other aid than that of 
the ship's crew.” 

The statistics proved that with the type 
of lifeboat used in America there were 
fewer capsizes and a higher percentage 
of lives saved. It was shown that the 
service saved in one year 3,068 lives and 
VOL. X. [rourtn series. ] 
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property worth £1,000,000. Taking the 
analogy of the Fire Brigade, a Brigade 
which, in addition to saving a large num- 
ber of lives saved annually property worth 
five times its own working expenses, 
had, he thought, justified its existence. 
There was only one other extract with 
which he would trouble the House, and 
it was the concluding paragraph of the 
Report on the American system, which 
read— 


“It must be remembered that, putting aside 
entirely the consideration of the value of human 
life, the system saves many times its cost in 
property alone, and that it fulfils the functions 
usually allotted to several different agencies. 
It rescues the shipwrecked by both the principal 
methods which human ingenuity has devised 
for that purpose, and which in some countries 
are practised separately by two distinct organi- 
zations ; it furnishes them with the subsequent 
succour which elsewhere would be afforded by 
Shipwrecked Mariners’ Societies ; it nightly 
patrols the dangerous coasts for the early dis- 
covery of wrecks and the hastening of relief. thus 
increasing the chances of rescue ; it places over 
peculiarly dangerous points upon the rivers and 
lakes a sentry prepared to send instant 
relief to those who incautiously or recklessly 
incur the hazard of capsizing in boats; it 
annually saves, unaided, hundreds of vessels 
with their cargoes from total or partial destruc- 
tion, and assists in saving scores of others: it 
protects wrecked property after landing from 
the ravage of the elements and the rapine of 
plunderers ; it extricates unwarily 
caught in perilous positions ; and it averts 
numerous disasters by its flashing signals of warn- 
ing to vessels standing into danger.” 


vessels 


It had also rendered valuable aid to 
scientific research, and contributed rare 
specimens of marine zoology to the 
National Museum. This was the 
American system. It was always said 
that the first duty of a Government was 
the protection of life. The American 
system possessed three main features— 
the protection of life, the protection of 
property, and the prevention of disasters. 
It was no part of his case to disparage 
the National Lifeboat Institution. Other- 
wise much might be said, especially as to 
the cost of management and the disparity 
between the amount paid to the men who 
did the work and the salaries of the 
officials. He read extracts from the 
Society's Reports showing that the life- 
boatmen, upwards of 3,000 in number, 
received altogether an average of £5,000 
per annum, whereas the Secretary and 
officials received an average of £5,700 
per annum. He was bound to say, in 
view of the relative value of the services 
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rendered, that that was scarcely a fair 
apportionment of the rewards. The 
reports showed that the payment to 
the London officials of the Society were 
altogether out of proportion to the sums 
handed over to the crews of the lifeboats. 
His contention was that all the work now 
done voluntarily should be performed 
by the State. The hon. Member for 
Middlesbrough, who represented 80,000 
sailors, had authorised him to state 
that he would have seconded the Resolu- 
tion but for the fact that he had been 
called away from town. He was 
sorry to find that the President of the 
Board of Trade seemed to be opposed to 
the Resolution, for only a few days ago 
he had stated that he would oppose it, 
on the ground that the work could not 
be managed by the State so well as by 
a private Society. But if this were 
really his opinion, why did he not hand 
over the rocket apparatus to a private 
Society ? The right hon. Gentleman had 
been promptly answered by no less an 
authority than the Prince of Wales, who 
said that the Lifeboat Institution was 
short of funds and required some £20,000 
a year more than it was now receiving 
to do its work efficiently. He was afraid 
that some Liberal statesmen were not so 
Progressive on these social questions as 
some of the Conservatives. The right 
Son. Gentleman might thwart this pro- 
posal for a time, but he predicted that 
sooner or later, and perhaps sooner 
rather than later, this plan would be 
adopted, and the country would have, for 
the salvage of life and property, a 
national system worthy of the greatest 
maritime Power in the world. 

Mr. CROSFIELD (Liverpool) said, 
the Mover of the Resolution had shown in 
an -admirable manner how his scheme 
could be carried out. Asa citizen of the 
first seaport in the country he was pain- 
fully familiar with the many dangers to 
which a very large proportion of the sea- 
faring population of his native town 
were subject, and as a member of the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board he 
knew something of the difficulties in 
carrying on a lifeboat establishment. 
That Board, which was entrusted with 
the serious responsibility of life-saving 
from the dangers of the sea, had hitherto 
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pursued that work with even a lavish 
liberality, feeling that all that money and 
organisation could do should be done. 
But he was bound to say that the efforts 
of even so powerful a Body had on more 
than one occasion met with disastrous 
failure. This need not, he thought, be 
the case, but it unfortunately happened 
that they had to rely upon a portion of 
the population who sometimes failed in 
the hour of need. He would not for a 
moment disparage the heroic spirit which 
many of our lifebout men showed, but 
they were only mortals and the very 
nature of their every-day avocation ren- 
dered them liable to temptations before 
which they sometimes fell, so that when 
the moment of great stress came it 
had been more than once found that the 
men were not ready for their work. 
There was in that portion of the popula- 
tion the necessary disqualification that 
the severe drill under which such mer 
ought to live was uot at all times pos- 
sible. If this Resolution were adopted, 
he believed a Department of the Govern- 
ment might maintain a staff of men who 
would not be liable to these disqualifica- 
tions. There were many men, such 
as they saw in the Coastguard Service, 
who might be available for lifeboat 
service, but he did not think that any 
Society or individual could possibly main- 
tain the service, which was absolutely 
necessary. He had no mandate from the 
Mersey Docks Board, but he had on 
many occasions been present when dis- 
cussions ou this subject had taken place, 
and he ventured to give it as his own in- 
dividual opinion that the Board would 
readily hand over toa Department of the 
Government the appliances which they 
at present maintained in as good a state 
of efficiency as any similar establishment 
within the four seas. They had no 
temptation to surrender their responsi- 
bility to any private Society ; but any 
such Organisation which would deserve 
the name of national would meet with their 
very hearty sympathy and very ready con- 
currence. He hoped that the result of 
the Debate would show that the Board 
of Trade would freely, in the interests of 
a very large portion of the population, 
undertake the serious but necessary duty 
which was foreshadowed in the Re- 
solution. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That, in the opinion of this House, it is in- 
cumbent upon the Government to provide at the 
public expense an effective lifeboat service on 
the coasts of the United Kingdom.”—(Jr. 
Edward H, Bayley.) 


Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
(Cambridge) said that, although the 
Mover of the Resolution stated he did 
not desire te rebuke in any way, or find 
fault with, the management of the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution, he main- 
tained that the whole tenour of the 
speech of the hon. Member, and also the 
whole tenour of the speech of the hon. 
Member who seconded the Resolution, 
implied a grave dereliction of duty on 
the part of the Institution of which he 
was the humble representative in the 


Lifeboat 


House. It was not in accordance with 
prudence that they should have the life- 
boat service placed under a Government 
Department. He maintained the work 
could not be done under a Government 
Department as economically as it was 
done by the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution, and he doubted whether it 
could be performed so effectively. The 
Institution was of a very considerable 
age; it was one that deserved well of 
the people of the country for the good 
work it had done in the past, and he did 
not think that by a side-wind—by the 
adoption of such a Resolution as that 
before the House—it would be wise or 
prudent—he would go further, and say 
just—for the House to condemn the work 
voluntarily done without pay by the men 
who managed the Royal National Life- 
boat Institution. He would read a list 
of the Englishmen who were the 
principal managers of that Institution. 
The committee of management was 
large and comprehensive, and of course 
it contained many distinguished persons, 
who, except on great occasions, did not 
take an immediate part in the work of 
the Institution, but the working portion 
of the committee consisted of Admirals 
and Post Captains who had retired from 
the Service of their country by reason of 


the Age Rule in the Navy; and, in 
addition to these, Board of Trade 
representatives and ‘Trinity House 


representatives. The Chairman of the 
committee was unfortunately not in the 
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House now, to the regret, he thought, of 
probably every hou. Member—politics 
aside—whoadmired Sir Edward Birkbeck 
for the good work he had done in the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution, 
The names of working members of the 
committee were—Sir Edward Birkbeck, 
Colonei Fitzroy Clayton, Robert Birk- 
beck, L. T. Cane, Admiral Sir John 
Corbett, General the Right Hon. Lord de 
Ros, R. U. Penrose Fitzgerald, M.P., 
Admiral Sir Richard Vesey Hamilton, 
William Hearle Lyall, Admiral Sir F. 
Leopold McClintock, Admiral Sir 
Augustus Phillimore, Earl Waldegrave, 
Captain Sir J. Sydney Webb, Sir 
Richard Heury Williams-Bulkeley, and 
Sir Allen Young. ‘The main committee 
was divided into several sub-committees, 
which looked after finance, boat-building, 
and rewards. The Institution was 
founded in 1824, now 69 years ago ; up 
to the 3lst December, 1892, it had saved 
37,265 lives—not a bad record ; and the 
amount of money it had received during 
the same period was £1,855,109. The 
only nation in the world which had its 
lifeboat service controlled by a Govern- 
ment Department was the United States. 
All the nations of Europe had more or 
less followed the example set by the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution of 
England, If time allowed him to enter on 
a comparison between the work done by 
that Institution and the work performed 
by the State-aided service of America, it 
would be found that the advantage lay 
with the voluntary efforts of England ; 
and he hoped the House would never 
deprive England of the honour and the 
right to spend her money and to risk the 
lives of her people in saving lives from 
shipwrecks, because, while the rich spent 
their money to aid the Institution, the 
fishermen of our coasts voluntarily 
risked their lives in the good work, 
He should like to point out to the House 
the expense involved by the proposal to 
man the lifeboat service with the men 
of the Royal Navy, or even by the 
Coastguards or Reserves. There were 
304 lifeboats along our coasts, and the 
boats contained, each, eight or 12 oars, 
so that they should have at each of the 
stations from eight to 12 men con- 
tinuously employed, whereas under the 
system adopted by the Institution they 
got the fishermen, coustguards, trawlers, 
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and the men who attended the ships in 
the roadsteads to man the lifeboats, and 
only paid for services rendered, a 
larger award being given in cases in 
which life was saved than in cases in 
which there was no saving of life. The 
men were taken out for training, and the 
boats were overhauled at least four times 
a year, and very much oftener. In every 
particular cove, or landing place or slip, 
the fishermen were best acquainted with 
the narrows, the channels, and the 
dangers of the tides, and if for no other 
reason, it would be foolish to deprive the 
lifeboat service of these men with their 
local knowledge ; to place the service 
under the red-tape of the Admiralty, 
which would fill it with men drafted 
from all parts of the country, who could 
not be so well acquainted with the local 
dangers of the coasts as the fishermen 
who passed over them day after day and 
night after night. The hon. Gentleman 
who moved the Resolution was wrong in 
stating that the rocket life-saving 
apparatus was under Trinity House ; it 
was under the Admiralty, and was worked 
by the coastguards. His contention was 
that both services—the lifeboat and the 
rocket—were necessary ; for at the very 
moment the lifeboat crew were out to a 
ship in distress, the coastguard men 
would be engaged in looking after 
wreckage coming ashore in the storm. It 
might not be generally known that, 
practically speaking, the only place 
where it was possible to use the lifeboat 
was where there was shallow water ; and 
outlying dangers of sands and rocks. The 
lifeboat was practically useless on iron- 
bound coasts where the water came 
smack up to the rocks. It was in the 
latter case that the benefit of the rocket 
system was experienced. Of course, if 
telegraph communication were established 
between the various lightships and the 
shore, the lifeboat service would be im- 
proved to an enormous extent. He 
wished to tell the House what had 
occurred at the wreck of The Chicago, 
which was recently wrecked off the 
coast of Cork. The cargo consisted of 
a large quantity of spirits and some bacon 
and cotton. The men of the coastguard 
station were fully oceupied in looking 
after the cargo washed ashore ; and if the 
manning of the lifeboat had depended on 
the coastguards, it would have been im- 
Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald 
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possible to send the lifeboat to the vessel. 
The lifeboat did go to the vessel, but its 
services were not necessary. But the 
lights which were lit on shore by 
the persons protecting the wreckage de- 
ceived a ship called the Vandor, and she 
came on shore straight under the rocks. 
Fortunately, there was an efficient brigade 
with the rocket service at the coastguard 
station, and they were on the spot in 10 
minutes; in 19 minutes the _ rocket 
apparatus was working, and before 40 
minutes every soul on the wreck was 
safe onshore. It would be a pity if the 
House, by the adoption of the Reso- 
lution, determined to spoil the two 
magnificent services of the lifeboats and 
the rockets for the sake of a sentiment, 
not well-founded nor widely entertained, 
that the work of both should be 
performed by the men of the Royal 
Navy or the coastguards. The Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution looked to 
the public for support on account of the 
good work it had done in the past. He 
was well aware that such an Institution, 
administering some £70,000 or £80,000 
per annum, was exposed to attacks from 
many quarters, but principally from un- 
susscesful inventors of life-saving ap- 
paratus. But no Government Depart- 
ment was secure from such attacks, and 
the National Lifeboat Institution had to 
meet and repel them just as the Govern- 
ment Departments. One of their chief 
difficulties was in testing and trying the 
apparatus submitted to them by inventors, 
The hon. Member who moved the Resolu- 
tion spoke of the boats of the Institution 
as not being of the best type. That 
opened a very large question, There 
were no two points on the coasts of these 
islands where the same type of boat 
could be used. There were no two tide- 
ways, no two sets of shores, no two 
currents that were exactly the same ; 
nay, further, there were no two sets of 
fishermen who used the same class of 
boat ; and, therefore, what the Institution 
had got to do was to place it in the power 
of each local committee—who worked 
for nothing but for the love of the cause, 
and without red tape; who were not 
attacked from one side or other of the 
House, because they were in or out of 
Office, for they were of all shades of 
polities—to procure the best type of boat 
best suited for each particular locality. 
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Marine science and architecture had made 
enormous strides in the last few vears, 
and the Institution had endeavoured to 
the best of its ability to keep step with 
those strides in the improvement of the 
lifeboats. Last year the Institution had 
held at Lowestoft a series of competitive 
trials. Coxswains were selected from the 
lifeboat stations in all parts of England, 
and went to Lowestoft. Four types of 
lifeboat competed, and for months the 
committee waited for adverse currents of 
wind and storms in order to thoroughly 
test the boats. The coxswains were 
allowed to select the type of boat they 
thought best for each individual district ; 
and as soon as funds permitted, the 
Institution intended to send to each of 
the districts the boat most efficient for 
the district, and the boat in which the 
men would have the most confidence. 
But the Institution was not satisfied 
that the lifeboats had been sufficiently 
tested, so that they started at Montrose 
in the winter a second series of trials. 
Coxswains were again brought from all 
parts of the United Kingdom. They 
ame Irom Teignmouth, Port Isaac, Holy 
Island, Searborough, Penmon, Skegness, 
aud Boulmer. These trials of four dif- 
ferent types of lifeboat had only con- 
cluded that evening, and, therefore, the 
report of the committee had not yet been 
received. In addition to these types of 
hoats, a steam lifeboat had been started 
by the Institution. He confessed that as 
an old-fashioned seafaring man he had 
been intensely opposed to the steam 
launches, and had done his best to 
prevent the money of the Institution from 
being spent in such an adventure. But 
he had seen the steam launch tried, and 
he could assure the House that from first 
to last she was a complete success. He 
believed that the time was not far distant 
when they would have at most of the 
important lifeboat stations a steam life- 
boat, propelled by the turbine system, but 
not by screws. It was quite true that 
America had its lifeboat service under 
Government control, and that they had 
in America signals for warning vessels 
off shoals. But he knew something 
of American lighthouses, their light- 
ships and buoyage, and he con- 
tended that they could not compare 
in excellence with the lighthouses, 
lightships, and buoyage of the United 
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Kingdom. He had no doubt that if 
marine invention proceeded at the same 
rate at which it had advanced in the past, 
they would have sound signals which, 
used in the lighthouses and lightships, 
would be as useful as the fog-horn on 
board ship. He looked with confidence 
to the President of the Board of Trade, 
for he knew the interest the right hon. 
Gentleman took in these matters. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
be able to melt the stony heart of the 
Secretary to the Treasury to provide 
the necessary cash to establish  tele- 
graphic communication direct between 
the lifeboat stations and the lightships, 
so that in the case of a wreck it 
would be known exactly where to send 
the lifeboats, instead of letting them 
wander wildly about at sea. He wished 
to impress on the Government the im- 
portance of establishing this communi- 
cation by submarine cable, in the 
interest of the lifeboat service. In con- 
clusion, he appealed to the House not to 
cast a slight upon the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution by the adoption of 
the Resolution. The Institution had en- 
deavoured to do all the good it was in 
its power to do with the funds entrusted 
te it by the nation, and he hoped the 
House would never attempt to dam up 
the contributions of Englishmen and 
women for the purpose of saving life 
through the agency of the Institution 
which he had the honour to represent. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he wished to add his testi- 
mony in favour of the work done by the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution. It 
was a mistake to suppose that every part 
of our coast was suitable for lifeboats. 
In those parts where the deep water came 
right up to the shore vessels were in no 
danger of grounding until they reached 
the shore; but where there were outlying 
sands, such as the Goodwins, the life- 
boats were required to reach the vessels 
outside. Local kuowledge on the part 
of those who used the lifeboats was 
absolutely necessary, and it was quite 
impossible for the men of the Royal 
Navy to have that local knowledge and 
aptitude that were always possessed by 
the local fishermen. Again, there were 
different types of boats used which 
required special handling that only could 
be obtained by the boatmen who used 
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them from their youth up, and it would 
not be proper to dislodge these men from 
the lifeboat service in favour of those 
who had not been so trained. He 
thought that, perhaps, a contribution 
might be made by the Government 
towards the lifeboat services and the 
rocket apparatus service, and other 
matters connected with the service to 
ships in danger. Large sums were 
levied off ships in the shape of dues, 
but they largely went not to the 
Trinity House but to some clerks in 
Whitehall. He had interviewed Trinity 
House with respect to the provision of a 
new lightship, and they told him it was 
impossible to entertain the application, 
because they had not enough money for 
the purpose from the Board of Trade. 
He hoped the President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Mundella) would take the 
question into consideration, and that 
the House would not do anything that 
would remove lifeboat work from the 
National Lifeboat Institution, which 
was specially qualified to carry it out 
efficiently. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. MunpeE ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : The Mover and Seconder 
of this Motion have referred to America 
as an example of what we ought to 
follow in England. I should be sorry 
to say a word in derogation of the life- 
saving apparatus in operation in the 
United States. The coastline covered, as 
compared which ours, is enormous, 
and they expend something like 
£100,000 a year in maintaining 
a staff at every station, and keeping up 
the life-saving apparatus ; compare that 
with what is done upon our small coast, 
and I cannot think there is any doubt 
that the work done on the coast of the 
United Kingdom is infinitely more 
efficient, more effective, and that the pro- 
portion of lifeboats to the extent of coast 
is much greater in this country than in 
any other country in the world. The 
hon. Gentleman the Mover of the Reso- 
lution said you would have a staff of men 
always attached to the boats and paid by 
the Government for constant attendance. 
What the United States complained of 
was that they were vonstantly losing 
their men, who left the localities in order 
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to obtain more remunerative employment. 
Neither the Mover nor the Seconder have 
ventured to allege that the service per- 
formed by the National Lifeboat Institu- 
tion is inefficient or insufficient. If it 
could be alleged there was loss of life 
through the lack of life-saving apparatus, 
or that the lifeboat service was insufficient 
or inefficient, there would be some claim 
for the Government to step in and do the 
work, but no one has attempted to make 
that statement. I did not hear anything 
from the Mover or Seconder in that 
direction. My hon. Friend the Mover of 
the Resolution was most anxious not to 
say a word against the work done by the 
National Lifeboat Institution. That work 
has been steadily growing from the date 
of its foundation up to to-day, and last 
year the service rerdered was greater 
than in any former year ; the expenditure 
was over £80,000, the number of lives 
saved was 1,026, I believe, and not a 
single member of any one of the crews 
was lost during the whole of that service. 
That shows the efficiency of the service, 
tosay nothing of the number of ships that 
were saved, and the crews of which were 
assisted. It shows the greatest efficiency 
on the part of the National Lifeboat 
Institution. I would like to ask the House, 
Is the luxury of doing good to be left ex- 
clusively to Government Departments ; 
are we to do nothing either in the way 
of benevolence, or heroism, or of good 
service to the nation except through a 
Government Department ? Is the Go- 
vernment to become a special providence 
for everyone? I venture to say, with 
respect to the National Lifeboat Institu- 
tion, there is not an Institution in the 
whole of the United Kingdom that has 
more right to be called a National Insti- 
tution than this. The whole of the people 
of these islands are entirely in sympathy 
with the work of this Institution. ‘There 
is a growing interest in this work, as is 
seen from such movements as the “ Life- 
boat Saturday” and the “ Lifeboat Sun- 
day ” collections, and the dwellers in the 
towns take the deepest interest in the 
lifeboats sent from their own neighbour- 
hoods, and maintained at the expense of 
a particular neighbourhood, and certainly 
it is a good thing there should be this 
sympathy between the dwellers of the 
town and the seafaring population. I 
do not know whether the Mover and 
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Seconder have thought of the fact that 
it is most desirable that the crews who 
man the lifeboats and render these great 
services should be resideuts on the spot 
and know all the intricacies and danger 
of the coast. That is one of the most 
important things—that the men should be 
resident ; and as they are mostly fisher- 
men or seamen resident on the spot, they 
are acquainted with their part of the 
coast, and know all the dangers they have 
to contend against. The Mover of the 
Resolution asked, as we are believers 
in the voluntary system, why do we 
not hand over the rocket apparatus to 
the lifeboat crews ? There is a very 
good reason for that. This apparatus 
has to be manned by men who have 
special experience, and who have been 
drilled and trained for the work ; it re- 
quires men who know exactly how to 
handle the rocket apparatus, who can 
throw the line, and take advantage of all 
the machinery, so that their services may 
be utilised to the uttermost. They are 
mainly coastguard men, and even with 
their voluntary service the vost comes to 
something like £50,000 a year, which 
falls upon the Board of Trade. In 
addition, there are the life line and patent 
ladder apparatus, which have rendered 
good service in the past year, 398 lives 
having been saved, according to the last 
Return, by this apparatus. I ask the 
House whether it thinks it is so easy a 
matter to goto the Treasury constantly 
for money, and I want to know whether 
a Government Department would evoke 
all the sympathy and all the heroism 
which has been evoked by this National 
Lifeboat Institution ? Every hon. Mem- 
ber of this House, and every person in 
England, from time to time reads the 
thrilling story of the noble services these 
men render. It is not merely the ques- 
tion of the expenditure of the National 
Lifeboat Institution, but the men are 
stimulated by the honour conferred upon 
them by the presentation of the gold or 
silver medal, and by the good opinion of 
the country at their efforts to save life. 
I must ask the House to pause before it 
ventures to interfere with this excellent 
work. There are other Institutions that 
do a noble work, and we are glad to 
welcome them. For instance, there is 
the Royal Humane Society and the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
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Children. The Society for the Pre- 
veution of Cruelty to Children has done 
a work which this House, with all its 
legislation, has not been able to accom- 
plish, and which could not be accom- 
plished unless we had the voluntary and 
national support of the people behind, and 
I trust we shall at least leave something 
to be done by national generosity and 
benevolence. The hon. Gentleman who 
moved the rejection of this Resolution, the 
hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. 
Penrose FitzGerald), made an appeal to 
1e with respect to the electric communi- 
cation with lightships from the shore 
and the rock lighthouses. I believe my 
right hon. Friend the Postmaster 
General (Mr. Arnold Morley) is connect- 
ing the lightships with the shore by 
electric telegraphy all round the coast, 
and both as to the lightships and the 
rock lighthouses I am sure we shall 
heartily co-operate in the work, as we 
desire to see it as perfect as the hon. 
Gentleman himself. We have a Com- 
mittee now sitting composed of three 
members of the Royal Commission, one 
representing Trinity House, one repre- 
senting the Board of Trade, and the 
other representing the Post Office. 
We are anxious that the work 
shall be done thoroughly, and that 
Committee will report upon the best 
means of carrying it out. We think the 
work can be more economically and more 
efficiently done by the Post Office than 
by outside contractors. I do not know 
that I can add anything more to what 
has been said. I can only hope that 
after having ventilated the question my 
hon. Friend will not put the House to 
the trouble of a Division, but will be 
content to allow those who are doing the 
work to continue it. If the work was 
done insufficiently or inefficiently you 
might come and insist upon the Govern- 
ment stepping in. I do not agree with 
the suggestion of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite that because we have given 
funds there must be Government con- 
trol. Let the National Lifeboat In- 
stitution do its work, and if more has to 
be done let us do our own work, and I 
trust that, both combined, there will be 
nothing lacking to make everything as 
complete as possible for the saving of 
life on our coasts. 
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wished to call attention to one point. It 
was said there had not been occasions 
when it was found the lifeboat was in- 
efficient. He remembered there was a 
ease near Liverpool, not so long ago, 
when it was found the Lifeboat Service 
was not strong enough, and not able to 
He re- 
membered having a conversation at the 
time with the President of the Board of 
Trade of the late Government, and the 
right hon. Gentleman went so far as to 


get out to vessels in distress. 


say that more assistance in the shape 
of tug boats was required to get 
the lifeboat out than was available. 
Everyone would acknowledge that the 
National Lifeboat Institution was doing 
a good work, and probably were doing 
all they could, but he thought it would 
be absurd to say they were doing all 
that was wanted, and he thought it 
was equally absurd to say that they were 
necessarily better as a voluntary institu- 
tion than they would be if they became 
a public institution. Would any hon. 
Member say that the Fire Brigades were 
ruined because it had been found neces- 
sary to put them under a public authority ? 
The Voluntary Fire Brigade did good 
work, and in some places did good work 
now, but it was felt they could not do 
the work unecessary, and therefore a 
public authority had to take upon them- 
selves the duty of doing the work 
properly. He should be sorry to inter- 
fere with the National Lifeboat Institu- 
tion, but he thought in some way further 
assistance was required to complete the 
work. He was glad the Government 
were going to do something in the shape 
of electric communication between the 
shore and the lightships and the rock 
lighthouses, and he should also have 
been glad if the Government were able 
further to assist the National Lifeboat 
Institution, if they were not able to take 
the work in hand themselves. He thought 
also that without any great expense ships 
belonging to our Navy might often render 
service to the National Lifeboat Institu- 
tion. With regard to America, there of 
course they had a much larger amount of 
coast to look after, but he was informed 
that the American rescue service was 
much more efficient than ours. [Mr. 
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MUNDELLA dissented.] It was all 
very well for the right hon. Gentleman 
to shake his head, but he was informed on 
very good authority that the American 
service was more complete than ours for 
the reason that they spent more money 
upon it, and if it was required he 
could produce evidence to establish this, 
He believed in voluntary work as much as 
any one, and they did a good deal of it 
in this country, but there were occasions 
when it was necessary the work should 


be done by some stronger and better off 


authority than voluntary effort. He did 
not know whether his hon. Friend in- 
tended to go to a Division, but if he did 
he would vote with him. They knew 
there were occasions when all that was 
required could not be done by voluntary 
effort, and even at this late hour he trusted 
the Government would consider whether 
something could not be done to help this 
Institution and make it as complete as 
their excellent sailors had a right to 
demand at the hands of the Government 
of the country. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 67 ; Noes 
108.—( Division List, No. 52.) 


EAST INDIA (CIVIL AND MILITARY 
SERVICES).—RESOLUTION. 
*Sirn SEYMOUR KING rose to cali 
attention to the grave and injurious con- 
sequences likely to ensue in the Civil 
and Military Services of the Indian 
Government from its failure to provide a 
compensation for the reduction of their 
salaries by the diminution of the value 
in the rupee, and to move that a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the matter. He ventured to say the 
‘ause he had to plead that night was of 
greater importance than any that had 
been brought to the aftention of the 
House for a long time. The cause 
he spoke of was that of six thousand 
of our fellow-countrymen in India 
who, under immense difficulties, were 
carrying on the government of that 
great Dependency, and whom an unfore- 
seen and utterly incalculable event had 
reduced at the present time to a position 
of well-nigh bankruptey. He doubted 
if the House knew the amount of the 
fall in the gold value of the rupee. 
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Whilst the rupee formerly represented 
2s., it now represented only Is. 23d. 
What that meant was that every man in 
the Indian Service to-day was receiving 
five months’ less salary a year than he 
contracted for. In other words, 40 per 
cent. of salary was lost by the fall in the 
rupee. Then silver did not buy as much 
now in India as it did a few years ago, 
for the price of most commodities had 
risen. The result was that men with 
medium incomes under £1,000 had to 
make sacrifices which entailed loss of 
health and of physical efficiency ; their 
wives had to struggle against hardships 
which amounted almost to a condition of 
poverty, and their children could only be 
given an inferior education, where they 
were given any at all. They had heard 
a good deal lately as to model employers. 
It had been said that the State should be 
a model employer of labour. He should 
be ashamed of himself as an employer of 
labour if he treated his employés in India 
as the Government treated theirs. There 
was not a firm of the first rank in India 
which had not compensated its servants 
for the fall in the rupee. In these eir- 
cumstances, it ridiculous to talk 
about the State being model employers. 
The Government extended a different 
treatment to their Dockyard employés, 
and he asked, were not their Indian 
officials to receive that consideration to 
which they were entitled simply because 
they had no votes ? He had ventured to 
circulate among Members a statement as 
to the of the Indian officials, in 
which he quoted a number of cases taken 
at random. He could read, if time per- 
mitted, dozens of communications which 
he had received, all disclosing cases of 


was 


case 


the greatest hardship. The discon- 
tent among the European — servants 


in India would, if continued, lead to 
inefficiency, and, as a consequence, the 
administration of India must suffer. 
Those who knew India were aware how 
easily a little slackness, or neglect, or 
varelessness in the Public Works Depart- 
ment, the Revenue Department, or the 
Forest Department might lead to the loss 
of millions of rupees to the Government, 
and for that reason it would be wise to 
grant the small sum that would bring 
back the Civil servants toa state of con- 
tent. In the existing condition of things 
men were crowding on to the pension 
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list, and that was an important point for 
the consideration of the authorities both 
in India and at home. The time had 
come when the pay in India was no 
longera temptation toremain in theService, 
and the result would soon be seen in a 
crowded pension list and an increase of 
the home charges. He should like to 
read to the House a paragraph from a 
Memorandum by Lord Roberts to the 
Viceroy of India. Lord Roberts said— 

“Should the present condition of affairs con- 
tinue, or become worse, I have grave reason to 
apprehend that the merale, the position and 
the general efficiency of the officers of the 
Army in India, will be seriously effected.” 
Theevil was really admitted. The Go- 
vernment of India itself admitted it. The 
Viceroy, speaking the other day to a 
deputation, said that— 

“The Indian Government was convinced 
that it could not ask public servants to tolerate 
for an indefinite period the distress borne with 
so much self command for some time past.” 


Lord Wenlock 
effect. It 
into 


had spoken to the same 
that 
with a 


was casy ta say men 


Indian Service 
he said there was nota 
man who went this who 
anticipated that the exchange would fall 
from 2s. down to Is. 2}d. He hada 
Cireular in his hand, issued by the 
authority of the Indian Office, pointing 
out the advantage to be gained by going 
into the Indian Service, and quoting the 
pay at 2s. to the rupee. This Cireular 
was issued with the view of inducing a 
high class of men, such as University 
men, to enter the Service. That was the 
way these men were induced to enter 
the Indian Service. Here, then, was a 
clear case of substantial injury, and a case 
for equitable compensation—an evident 
necessity that something ought to be 
done to save a great Service from grave 
injustice and discontent. He saw by 
The Indian Gazette, received by the last 
mail, that it had been resolved that the 
furlough pay, or absentee allowance, 
should be made at the rate of 1s. 43d. 
per rupee, and this fact was an admis- 
sion that it was necessary to do some- 
thing in the matter. It had been stated 
that they should wait for the Report of 
the Herschell Commission before taking 


went the 
certain risk, but 


into Service 


action. They might as well wait for 
the Greek Kalends. The Herschell 
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Commission had nothing whatever to do 
with the solution of the difficulty. The 
Civil servants felt they could wait no 
longer, and iu their despair they appealed 
to the House for some relief. Were 
they to go on waiting for a 
solution month after month, year after 
year, getting poorer and weaker, with 
their children wunedueated, and their 
wives reduced almost to poverty ? Such 
a condition of things was not worthy of 
a great Government. The duty of a 
Government was to make up their 
minds on the question for themselves, 
and that question was whether they 
were prepared to allow their servants in 
India to remain in a state of demoralisa- 
tion or to grant them some relief. Many 
suggestions had been made as to the 
remedy best calculated to deal with the 
difficulty. He would ask the Govern- 
ment to appoint a Select Committee to 
consider what was the best remedy. If 
such a Committee were appointed he 
would undertake to prove before it 
every word and fact he had stated. The 
servants of India, for whom he spoke, 
recognised the difficulties of the 
Government of India. They did not 
ask for impossible compensation, and 
they did not desire to embarrass the 
Government. Their whole record showed 
conclusively that the servants of India 
had borne their suffering to the last 
moment, until this strain had become 
intolerable and the breakiug point had been 
reached. They most loyaily desired to 
help the Government and not to cause it 
the least trouble. Upon the amount of the 
furlough allowance depended the power 
of the Civil servants in India tocome home 
to this country on furlough, which was 
absolutely necessary for the health of nine 
out of ten of them, and all they asked for 
now was that their absentee allowances 
should be paid at a fixed rate of exchange 
of 1s. 9d., and that one-half of their salaries, 
witha fixed limit of £600a year, should be 
allowed to be remitted home at the same 
rate of exchange. He did not ask the 
House to pledge itself to any particular 
remedy ; all he asked was that it should 
express an opinion that there was a case 
for inquiry by a Select Committee. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Finsbury in- 
tended to move an Amendment to the 
effect that if any fixed rate of exchange 
should be determined upon by that House 
Sir Seymour King 


{COMMONS} 
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or by the Seeretary of State for India 
the difference between such rate and the 
market rate should not become a burden 
upon the Indiaa taxpayer. It was satis- 
factory to him to note that his hon. 
Friend did not deny that there was a case 
demanding relief, ouly he proposed that 
the relief should come from the English 
Exchequer. It was always easy to be 
generous at other people’s expense. His 
hon. Friend reminded him of the lines— 

“Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike.” 

It would be better if his hon. Friend 
associated himself with some of the best 
opinion in India on this matter. The 
Hindu Patriot, a fair and legitimate 
exponent of Indian opinion, said— 

“The undoubted hardships suffered by 

Europeans in India, who are paid in the 
currency of one country while they are obliged 
largely to support their families in that of 
another, claim our commiseration upon a 
totally different ground, and we by no means 
withhold it.” 
The article pointed out tha: the Govern- 
ment of Bengal had recognised the facet 
that the rupee no longer bought the same 
quantity of rice, and had raised the pay 
of certain classes of officers in inferior 
service in proportion to the rise that had 
taken place in the price of food grains. 

“There may be differences of Indian opinion 

as to the number of Europeans who should be 
employed in the superior Administration. But 
there is no difference of Indian opinion as to the 
necessity of drawing those officers from the best 
available sources of supply, or as tothe danger of 
demoralising their Indian career into a life-long 
pecuniary embarrassment, and into a perpetual 
temptation to the devices to which such a con- 
dition gives rise.” 
Iu The Statesman, there was a similar 
passage in which, speaking of the 
Viceroy’s reply to the deputation, it 
said— 

“It shows that the Government are not pre- 
pared to accept the alternative of a discontented 
service, or of a service composed of cheaper 
material, but holds that, in default of other 
remedies, it will be under an obligation to com- 
pensate its European employés in every branch 
of the Administration for the loss inflicted upon 
them by the depreciation of the currency in 
which they are paid.” 

Whatever differences hemight have with 
his hon. Friend on this question, his hon. 
Friend ought to support him in asking 
for an inquiry by a Select Committee, 
because he could urge his remedies and 
suggest to that Committee that the Ex- 
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chequer of this country ought to bear the 
burden. He was sure the House itself 
would never listen to such a proposal. 


. . | 
India was not so poor a country as his | 


hon. Friend would lead the House to 
suppose. There were few 
which could compare with India in all 
those tests by which one judged whether 
a country was rich or poor. During the 


iast 30 years she had imported bullion on | 


balance to the extent of £387,000,000 


sterling, or at the rate of £11,250,000 a 
year ; her trade had increased at the rate 


of 22°25 per cent., and her cultivated 
area had increased from 100 per cent. 


in Burma and Assam to 20 per cent. | 


in Oudh. The ryot class enjoyed a 


considerable share in the increased profits | 


of agriculture, and the wages of the 
labouring class and of domestic servants 
had risen. 
prove that the wealth of India had in- 
creased within the last 30 years in the 
most satisfactory manner. 
Indian Exebequer at the present moment 
was temporarily embarrassed by the 
sudden fall in the rupee. But there were 


aiso other causes for this, such as exces | 


sive home charges, and excessive military 
expenditure, with which he should be glad 
to deal on another occasion. He held that a 
further reduction in the European staff was 
impossible. Our hold on India and its 
peace and prosperity depended on the 
purity and efficiency of our administra- 
tion in that country ; 
efficiency depended on the quality, the 


integrity, the zeal, and contentment of | 
our European agents: these largely de- | 


pended on their being adequately paid 
and kept from anxieties and temptations 
which had a double force in the conditions 
of Indian life. On behalf of those gen- 
tlemen, therefore, he asked, in the in- 


terests no less of England than of India, | 


that the House should, by a Select Com- 
mittee, inquire into the cireumstances he 


had so imperfectly sketched out to it, and | 


recommend such measures as should save 
one of the finest and most noble Services 
in the world from suffering and degrada- 
thon, 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
I rise with very great pleasure to second 
the Motion that has been so eloquently 
moved by the hon. Member. I do not 
profess to have any technical knowledge 


countries | 


In every point he could | 


No doubt the | 


its purity and | 
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whatsoever upon the question of currency, 
but it appears to me that the subject of 
bimetalism and monometalism has nothing 
in the world to do with the question of 
'the House doing justice to those who 
serve them in India. I venture how- 
ever, to assert to the House that as the 
_Member for the University of Dublin I 
happen to represent perhaps more than 
any other hon. Member in this House 
many of those who are serving us in 
India, Any person who is at all ac- 
quainted with our University life in Ire- 
land will bear me out in this, that we 
have supplied for the Service in India, 
whether the Civil Service or the Military 
Service, all our best men, the men who 
have attained the highest distinction in 
' the various schools to which they belong, 
and who have been led away to join your 
Service in India by the promises you held 
out to them, and by the prospect put 
before them of making a competency for 
themselves, and enabling them to educate 
their children. When that is the case, 
and where you have got our best men 
upou the promises of certain recompense 
for undergoing the risks and dangers they 
are prepared to undergo in joining your 
Service in India, and when it is adinitted 
that .these men have served the 
country faithfully and well, I can 
imagine no more important subject being 
brought before the notice of Parliament 
than the question of what is to be done, 
in view of the fact that circumstances 
have arisen which practically take away 
half the pay promised to them on entering 
into the Service. We are always met by 
| the statement that in India the value of 
the rupee is practically as much as ever 
it was. Well, I believe that is not a 
correct statement. In the present day, 
when the means of communication 
between the various countries are so easy, 
it is impossible that gold should be 
‘appreciated to the extent it is in England 
and the Dependencies of England, and 
that the rupee silver currency should 
maintain the same value even in India 
| itself as it had originally. But even con- 
ceding that the value of the rupee in 
India remains the same, I say we have 
put before you a specific grievance with 
regard to furlough allowances and the 
transmission of money which cannot be 
affected by the value of the rupee in 
_ India, and we say, as regards these two 


| 
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matters at all events, there is a very great 
hardship to those men who are serving 


us in India, and who have been brought 
there under the inducements I have 


already pointed out. The questions comes | 


to this. You have hitherto had from cur 
Universities our very best men for your 
Services in India. They have served you 
in the best possible way—do you want 
our best meu in the future? I can assure 
the House that I have had many letters 


from those of my constituents who are in | 


India asking me to warn University 
students not to be led into joining the 
Indian Services upon the representations 
which are set before them by the British 
Government, and it does appear to me 
to give rise to very serious consideration 
if our young men in the University are 
to be deterred from joining your Service 
by reason of having promises made to 
them which are not likely to be realised. 
I really do think that when we ask the 
Government to accede to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of Inquiry into the 
matter they should do so, because we are 
really asking very little. I hope the hon. 
Geatleman who represents the Indian 
Department in this House so worthily 
will not for one moment refuse an inquiry 
into the grievances of those servants of 
the country whoare unable to come forward 


to agitate in the way that persons can , 


agitate in this country, and who very 
soon have their grievances listened to. 


As has been well said, those who 
serve us in India have no _ votes. 
Yes, and it does appear to me that 


this House is being gradually turned into 
a medium for considering solely those 
who have votes, whilst the go-by is 
given to those who have no votes. We 
have had, I think, a lamentable instance 
of that in the few nights’ Debate that 
has lately oceurred. [“ Order, order.”’] 
The question isa very germane one—the 
question of the Army, whose grievances 
have been passed by entirely in this 
House solely because it has no influence 
in the country, by reason of the men 
having no votes. [Opposition cheers, 
and “ Order, order!”| This Govern- 
ment, if anything, is essentially a 
Government of Inquiry, and, Sir, with 
all the laurels they have obtained by 
instituting inquiries, I think they may 
very well add one more laurel to those 
already obtained by granting the 


Mr. Carson 
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' Motion of my hon. Friend. I have great 
_ pleasure in seconding the Motion, and I 
| feel assured that the grievances felt by 
‘those who are serving us in India will 
receive favourable consideration. 
| Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the effect of the diminution of the 
gold value of the rupee on the Civil and Mili- 
tary Services of the Indian Government.” — 
(Sir Seymour King.) 
*Mr. NAOROJI (Fiusbury, Central) ; 
The hon. Member for Hull told us in 
very emphatic language of the sufferings 
of the Anglo-Indian Services in India. I 
do not blame him for that. Not only he, 
but even the Viceroy in his long speech 
went over the same ground, and in as 
emphatic a marner= as possible 
pourtrayed what he called the 
sufferings, and hardships, and cruel 
wrongs of the Anglo-Indians, and in 
every way possible emphasised the de- 
mands of the Anglo-Indian servants, 
But it never occurred to either the hon, 
Member for Hull or the Viceroy that 
there is another side to the picture. And 
if these Anglo-Indians are suffering, 
there are also other people who are suf- 
feringfarmore. What isthe position of the 
Indians themselves from the fall in this 
exchange ? Have the hon. Member or 
the Viceroy, or any of the English 
gentlemen who are talking about this 
subject, given a single thought to the 
effect which is being produced upon the 
people of India’ ‘Certainly not,” 
as I suppose you would — say. 
[Cries of “No!” “Certainly!” and 
“Oh!oh!”] Here is this long state- 
ment by the hon. Member for Hull, in 
which he has pourtrayed in very strong 
terms the sufferings of the Anglo- 
Indian servants, but he has not said one 
single word as to what the Indians them- 
selves have suffered. And not only the 
hon. Member, but the Viceroy also— 
as I have already said—emphasised 
as strongly as possible the sufferings, 
and used all the strong words to* be 
‘found in the English vocabulary with 
regard to the hardships of the English 
servants, but in these long speeches there 
has not been one word of pity or 
sympathy with regard to those from 
whose pocket whatever is demanded has 
to be paid and what these people them- 
selves have already suffered. Lord 
| Macaulay has said that “the heaviest of 
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ll yokes is the yoke of the stranger.” 
7 Oh, oh! *] So long as this House does 
not understand that the yoke as it at 
present exists practically in India is 
“the heaviest of all yokes,” India has 


no future, I ndiahas no hope. [Loud cries 


of “Oh, oh !”] You may say “ Oh, oh!” 
but vou have never been, fortunately— 
and I hope and pray you may never be— 
in the condition in which India is placed 
in your hands, [*Oh, oh !"] Wait a 


little, please. 


and the British Parliament do not wish 
and have not willed that India shall be 
governed on the principle of “the 
heaviest yoke is the yoke of the stranger,” 
yet it is so. It is distinctly laid down 
what the policy-is to be, and this Par- 
liament has actually willed 60 years ago 
that the rule over India ought to be the 


rule of justice, righteousness, beneficence. | 


That was repeated again in the great 
Proclamation of 1858. But what has been 
the actual practice ? What has been 
done by those who have been thus in- 
structed ? The actual practice has been 
to make this voke the heaviest yoke— 
“the yoke of the stranger.” [“ Oh, oh !"] 
Has the hon. Gentleman who eries “ Ob !” 
ever been in such a condition as we are ? 
If he has not he can never understand it. 
I pray that you may never feel that yoke. 
You have been free from it ever since 


the time when the Normans became 
assimilated with the English people 


[Cries of “Question!” ] From that 
time forward you have been a free 
people, and I hope and pray you may 
ever remain so. But, at the same time, it 
is difficult for you to even surmise the 
condition of the people of India. It is 
within your power to make this rule a 
rule of justice and honour, and at the 
same time beneficent and profitable, both 
to vourselves and to us. But I cannot 
now enter further into that point. The 
hou. Member for Hull introduced the 
subject of the poverty of the people of 
India and treated it with a light 
heart. That is exactly the question that 
has to be fought out by me upon the 
Floor of this House, but the time is not 
now. | cannot now enter into a Debate 
upon that point, because you, Mr. 
Speaker, would very properly call 
me to Order. I can only  inti- 
point, aud give you some 


mate my 


The saddest part of the | 
picture is that while the British people | 
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high testimony upon that subject. 
I will not go into my own reasons, but 
only quote you the testimony of some of 
the highest financiers of India. First of 
all, a Viceroy like Lord ‘Lawrence has 
distinetly stated in these words—it was 
in the year [864— 

“ India is, on the whole, a very poor country. 
The mass of the population enjoy only a scanty 
subsistence.” 

Then, again, in 1873, he repeated his 
opinion before the Finance Committee— 

“That the mass of the people were so 
miserably poor that they had barely the means 
of subsistence. It wasas much as a man could 


|} do to feed his family, or half feed them, let 


alone spending money on what might be called 
luxuries or conveniences.” 

Then, coming down to a more recent 
date—to the days of Lord Cromer— 
these are the words of Lord Cromer in 
1882— 

“It has been calculated that the average in- 
come per head of population in India is not 
more than Rs.27 a year. And though I am not 
prepared to pledge myself to the absolute 
accuracy of a calculation of this sort, it is 
sufficiently accurate to justify the conclusion 
that the tax-paying community is exceedingly 
poor. To derive any very large increase of 
revenue from so poor a population as this is 
obviously impossible, and, if it were possible, 
would be unjustifiable.” 

Later on this authority goes on to show 
the extreme poverty of the mass of the 
people. Then he reverts back again to 
the question of the Salt Tax in India— 

* He would ask hon. Members to think what 
Rs.27 per annum was to support a person, and 
then he would ask whether a few annas was 
nothing to such poor people.” 

There is the testimony of your highest 
Finance Minister, Lord Cromer, who is 
able to give a very satisfactory account 
of the work he is doing in Egypt, but 
was not able to give much encourage- 
ment as to India. And when we ask for 
information from the Government that 
would satisfactorily show whether, 
under the most highly praised administra- 
tion in the world, and after 100 years of 
this administration, India is poor or not, a 
Finance Minister as late as 1882 expresses 
the same opinion as was expressed long 
ago. Nothing more can be said than 
that India is extremely poor. These are 
the words of your own Finance Ministers. 
Now take the conclusion to which Lord 
Cromer came in 1882, an extract from 
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which I haveread to you with regard to the 
income of India being not more than Rs.27 
per head per annum. This calculation is 
based upon a Note prepared by the pre- 
sent Finance Minister, and I ask the Go- | 
vernment of India, I ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, for a Return here | 
in this House of that Note. It is only by | 
complete information given by the Go- | 
vernment in couformity with the require- | 
ments of this House, which requires that | 
a complete statement of the moral and | 
material progress of India should be laid 
upon the Table every year, that hon. 
Members can become acquainted with 
the actual condition of India. We have 
it every year of a kind it is not worth the 
paper it is printed on. There isa certain 
half-truth line of view always expressed 
in it, but the information that is required | 
is what is the actual income of the | 
country from year to year. My wish, Sir | 
is to compare figures and see whether the | 
country is improving or becoming poorer. , 
But such information as is needed is not 
given. I have asked for this Return, 
and what is the answer given ? “That. 
it is out of date.” That is to say, that 
while this Note of 1881 was the basis 
upon which this public statement was 
made by Lord Cromer, this Return is 
not to be given to us. I now ask again 
that this Return should be given to us, 
and also a similar Return for 1891, that | 
we may compare and judge whether | 
India is really making any progress or | 
not. Until you get this complete infor- 
mation before the House year by year, | 
you will not be able to form a correct | 
judgment as to the improvement of India. 
So far, we have, however, these high | 
financial authorities telling us that India 
is the poorest country in the world, that | 
it is even poorer than Russia. I trust | 
that these facts are sufficient to satisfy 





| 
| 
| 


hon. Gentlemen. Again, never has 
rs 
England spent, so far as I know, 


and so far as my information goes, 
never has there been a single farthing 
spent out of the British Exchequer, | 
either for the aequirement of India, or for | 
the maintenance of it, or administration, 
or in any manner connected with India, | 
whilst at the same time hundreds of | 
millions of the wealth of India have been 
constantly poured into this country. | 


Whether any country in the world could | 
stand sucha drain as India is subjected to is | 
Mr. Naoroji ' 


{COMMONS} 


‘and salaries 
There is a large military expenditure to 
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utterly out of the question. If England 


_ itself, with all its wealth, was subjected 


to such a drain as India is subjected to, 
it would be reduced to extreme poverty 
before long. When the necessary infor- 


‘mation is before this House I shall be 


able to show how during the whole of 
this century Englishmen themselves have 
pointed out that India was kept im- 
poverished. Now, what has been the 
effect upon the natives of India—the 
taxpayers themselves—from the fall in 
exchange ? During the 20 years from 
1873 up to the present day there has 
been a heavy loss in exchange in the 
remittances for home charges. I am 
not here to-night discussing the justice 
or injustice of the home charges ; I am 
taking the home charges as they stand, 
and taking the effect upon the Indian 
taxpayers. The people live on a very 
scanty subsistence, and, according to 
your highest financial authorities, they 
are extremely poor, yet in their ordinary 
condition they have to pay Rs.100,000,000 


' to the Anglo-Indian servants for salaries, 


&e., of Rs.1,000 and upwards per annum, 
under Rs.1,000 _ besides. 


be kept up, and you have other payments 
under “the system of the yoke of the 
stranger.” All this means a great loss 
of wealth, wisdom, work, and capacity 
to India. I hope the House will be able 
to take all these points into consideration. 
Now let us see what a further heavy 
burden is put upon India by this fall in 
the exchange! There has been 
already, during the last 20 years, about 


| Rs.650,000,000 lost to the taxpayer on 


account of this fall of the exchange, 


| and before next year is over it will be 


something like Rs.1,000,000,000. And 
with these heavy burdens under which 
the taxpayer of India are groaning, you 
do not pay the slightest attention to 
them. You simply think of the sufferings 
and hardships of your own fellow-country- 
men, for which I do not blame you at 
all. [*Oh, oh!"] It is only natural 
you should feel for them, but at the 
same time you ought to have some heart 
and some justice to consider from what 
sources this money has to be made up. 


You do not give a single thought 
to the sufferings of the men who 


are being ground to the very dust—as 
Sir Grant Duff once truly said. To 
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these people who are being literally | because the poor Indian has no vote 


ground and crushed to dust and powder 
you wish to add a still heavier burden. 
They have already suffered greatly 
from these causes. 
heart to do it? They are a poor people 
living on a seanty subsistence, merely 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
I can say nothing more. I leave the 
matter to your sense of justice, to your 


Can you have the 


heart, to consider whether it is right or , 
he almost wholly commits himself to do 


proper that you should put still more 
burdens upon these poor people already 
solow. I have said there has not been a 
single shilling spent out of the British 
Exchequer upon India during all this 
long connection. But I should make this 
one exception, On the occesion of the 


that there is so little heed for him. 
He is truly helpless and crushed down 
with every possible burden. If hon, 
Gentlemen here, after drawing millions 
from the native taxpayer, intend to put 
this additional burden upon him, then I 
eau only say Heaven save him. With 
regard to the proposed relief, I would 
like to direct the attention of hon. Gentle- 
men to the words of the Viceroy in which 


something. In the face of that admission 
what is the good of a Committee. The 
Viceroy says that, whatever may be the 


| Report of Lord Herschell’s Committee, 


last Afghan War the then Prime 
Minister, who is also now, offered 
and gave £5,000,000 towards the | 


expenses that were put upon us by the 
War. But that was only about one- 


| will be is perfectly clear. 


fourth of the expenses of that iniquitous 


war. We suffered very heavily by that 
Afghan War, and heavy military 


expenses are going on without check or 
hindrance. Had the British people to 
pay (which they must pay at least in 


‘and all the European sympathy. 
know very well what the result will be 
| of the deliberations of such a Committee. 


some fair proportion), we would have | 


heard on this very floor a great 
deal about them. Now the House is asked 


by the hon. Member for Hull to put. 


another burden upon the Indian taxpayer. | 


The 


What is the use of asking this ? 


fact is the Viceroy has already committed | 


himself in as strong language as he 
PS Lal 


could that he would do something for the | 


Anglo-Indians, whether the burden upon 
the poor taxpayers becomes greater or not. 
He has not said a word about the suffer- 
ings of the poor Indian taxpayer. He 
has not even thought of him. The only 
thing he said in his long speech was that 
he did not yet add to the taxation simply 
because he thought it would be a tempo- 
rary difficulty. But if it became a per- 
manent difficulty, and as the Anglo- 


Indian Services could not tolerate the 
suffering that they have been put 


to, then he would determine to do some- 
thing for them by additional taxation. 
“Very well, then,” says the hon. 
Member for Hull, “we must do some- 
thing.” You should not put the expense 
on the poor native taxpayer, who has no 
vote. One right hon. Member talked 
about the vote, and that is 


just 


he is determined that if the present state 
of things continues, the distress which 
has been borne for some time past by 
the officials cannot continue to be 
tolerated. Well, after that you may 
appoint Committees, but what the result 
You have 
a Committee of Europeans, you have 
European witnesses, European interests, 


We 


We have had ample experience of those 
Committees in the past. At all gatherings 
which had been held, where the interests 
of Europeans and Indians clashed, we 
know very well that the Indians had gone 
to the wall. There has hardly been an 
instance in which a Commission has sat 
on such a matter as this, and decided in 
a manner that can be called impartial and 
unbiassed. [Cries of “ Agreed, agreed |” ] 
I can quite understand that hon. Gentle- 


men should become impatient. A 
Committee is not required to prove 
the cases the hon. Member for Hull 


has brought forward. No doubt there is 
a great deal of suffering, but I ask you 
not to drag the relief from those who are 
already crushed, or as he himself said, not 
to be liberal with other wretched people's 
money. I appeal to the British people in 
this instance to say that it is proper, right, 
and just thatthe British Exchequershould 
find the amount of money wanted. I 
will give a special reason for this. Every 
farthing that will be paid for this relief 
will be spent in this country. It wiil be 
simply passing from one hand to another, 
On the other hand, if you put the burden 
on the Indians, it means that every 
farthing taken out of their scanty sub- 
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stance will be carried away from India 
to this country, and thus our distress and 
our poverty will be enhanced. The money 
given for this relief will not be spent 
in India, but in this country, and I 
appeal to your justice, to your honour, 
and to your conscience whether it would 
be right to put such additional burden 
on the taxpayer of India? At the 
present exchange he has lost nearly 
Rs.1,000,000,000. I appeal to hon. 
Gentlemen of this House, to the British 
people at large, that in this case especially 
it will be the right and proper and humane 
thing to give this relief to Anglo-Indian 
servants from the British Exchequer. 
The Motion is for a Committee. You 
may have it, but it is merely a farce ; 
the whole thing is a foregone conclusion. 
Do not put additional taxation on these 
poor people. The pressure at present 
upon them is already far too heavy. 
Lastly, the only effective and permanent 
remedy for our woes is to remove the 
cause—the inordinately heavy 
agency must be reduced to reasonable 
dimensions—and then there will be no 
burden and no problem of loss by ex- 
change. Remove the yoke of the stranger 
and make it the rule of the benefactor, 
and you will be as much blessed and 
benefited as we. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) : 


I beg to second the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word © That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“If any fixed rate of exchange be determined 
upon by this House, or by the Secretary of 
State for India, to be allowed to the Civil and 
Military Services of the Indian Government, 
the difference between such rate of exchange 
and the actual market rate of exchange shall 
not become an additional burden on the Indian 
taxpayers.”—(Wr. Navreji.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 


proposed to be left out stand part of the | 


Question.” 

*Ture UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GrorcGe 
Russe.__, North Beds.) : I greatly regret 
that this Debate must be brought to a 
conclusion within a few minutes of this 
time, but during the short period left to 
me I desire to make such a reply as cir- 
cumstances will permit me to make to 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. I also 
regret that the interests of India 
and the India Office are not repre- 


Mr. Naoroji 
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sentel more adequately on __ this 
occasion, because I cannot but be con- 
scious that the hon. Member for Hull 
speaks on these subjects with the 
authority of not much less than life-long 
experience, and that with his knowledge 
I cannot even pretend to cope. I confess, 
however, I hardly felt that the same 
amount of authority attached to some of the 
observations which fell from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Carson.) He 
appears to survey mankind if not from 
China to Peru, at any rate from Gweedore 
to Hindoostan. I must dissent from the 
sentence in his speech in which he said 
—if I understand him rightly—that the 
great and learned University he repre- 
sents sends its best men into the service 
of India. I always understood that the 
best men from the University of Dublin 
passed to the profession of the Law, and 
became Irish Law Officers. But we 
live and learn, I am exceedingly glad 
to know that the vast Empire of India, 
with which I am officially connected, 
has in its service the best men from 
the University of Dublin. But let me 
for one moment turn to the arguments 
which the hon. Member for Hull and the 
learned Member for the University 
addressed to the House. I will make 
one joint reply. I understand the hon. 
Member for Hull to say, and I think the 
hon. Member for the University agreed 
with him, that the grievances of the 
Indian Officers and servants in this mat- 
ter have long been urged, and been 
systematically, year by year, neglected by 
the responsible Government. Well Sir, 
I cannot say what happened under the 
arbitrary rule of my Predecessor in Office, 
but the grievances of our Indian servants 


have certainly not been excluded 
from the consideration of Her 
Majesty's present Government. I know 
that till within the — last three 


or four years the depreciation of 
the rupee was regarded as a standing 


| joke—the hobby of a few crotcheteers. 


But that condition of things has passed 
away. I am certain there is not the 


slightest disposition to disregard or 
minimise this most serious question. 


Certainly sympathy is amply forthcoming. 


' No one would pretend to treat the griev- 


ances as imaginary or unreal, or to make 
them the subject of a joke. Everyone 
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recognises, completely, fully, and candidly, 
the grievances which the hon. Member for 
Hull has brought before us. I think we 
cannot at this moment argue whether the 
purchasing power of the rupee in India is 
what it was or is less than it was. I think 
it will be universally admitted in the hard 
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ease given by the hon, Member for Hull, | 


where a man has nine children at home 
in England, that the man is in need of 
sympathy, and, indeed, demands some- 
thing more substantial than sympathy. 
The hon. Member says that when 
the subject dealt with in the Motion 
had been brought up this Session he 
and his colleagues were told to wait. Well, 
that disagreeable injunction to wait has 
heen communicated to him and his clients 
by the Government through my lips, and I 
confess Iam as sick and tired of giving 
that advice as he can be of receiving it. 
Nothing can be more distasteful to anyone 
interested in the expedition of publie busi- 
ness than to meet inquiries in this House 
by stating that the subject is under the 
consideration of a Committee. Still, if 
the House will remember for one moment 
who composes the Commitiee on Cur- 
rency, Which the hon. Member referred 
to, Ido not think they will share his 
depreciatory tone. I will admit—every- 
body will admit—that this financial 
question, the question of the value of the 
rupee and the possible remedy for its 
depreciation, involves financial considera- 
tions of the most delicate and most far- 
reaching kind. The consequence is that 
arash or unconsidered or mistaken action 
may have disastrous effects in a very 
wide area. I cannot admit that. A 
competent Committee of experts, with 
Lord Herschell at its head, dealing with 
such subjects as the currency, is 
not the tribunal to refer this 
to. The Currency Committee is, in 
a financial sense, very strongly con- 
stituted. I am prepared to admit that the 
deliberations of that Committee have been 
very long ; they may be prolonged very 
much further. Butevenif the deliberations 
are prolonged I do not see they are 
adequate grounds for sneers and jests about 
unnecessary delay. The hon. Members of 
that Committee have other public works 
of various kinds to attend to, and they 
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hon. Member may be assured that during 
the weeks—it may be months—this Com- 
mittee is sitting the most constant and 
conscientious care has been 
bestowed upon this vast question of the 
currency, and more particularly the 
interests of his clients in respect to their 
loss through the depreciation of the 
That has not for a single day 


rupee. 
been lost sight of. It may be said 
that the Committee to inquire into 
the currency is not exactly the 
Committee to which a question of 
this kind should be referred. Certainly 
the two questions are not absolutely 


identical, but they are closely related. 
I think that no Committee—even such 
a Committee as the hon. Gentleman 
contemplates in his Resolution — can 
possibly proceed to a decision 
until they are possessed of the facts 
brought out by the Finance Com- 
mittee. That would be an indispensable 
element in their calculations, and one 
which until it is forthcoming would make 
it impossible for them to proceed. In 
fact, my belief is that the most important 
elements in the question which the hon. 
Member has brought before the House 
are constantly before the minds of the Cur- 
rency Committee,and, therefore, reallysuch 
a Committee as the right hon. Gentleman 
seeks to be appointed is sitting. I must 
say that the House of Commons is over- 
done with Select Committees. A Go- 
vernment which goes in for a multipli- 
cation of Committees certainly runs some 
risk of not being able to know its own 
mind. [ Hear, hear!”] Hon. Gentle- 
men I see share that sentiment. Well, 
for my own part, I must admit I do not 


' know what is being done by the Currency 


matter | 


Committee, for the best of possible 
reasons, that at the present moment 
I have not been advised. I have 


said over and over again in answer to 
questions that it will not be long before 
the Report is presented to the House. I 
know it will commend itself to the serious 
consideration of the House of Commons, 
considering the distinguished qualifica- 
tions of the gentlemen who compose the 
Committee. I think the House of Com- 
mons will be well advised to abstain from 
asking for the appointment of another 


cannot proceed more quickly to a decision. | Committee to deal with this subject until 
They, however, are the best judges as | they are possessed of the Report of the 


to the conduct of their own affairs. The | Currency Committee. 
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should prove to be unsatisfactory it would | 
then be time to proceed in the direction | 
of having another Committee. At the 
present moment, as things stand, we are | 
not able to ask the House of Commons to 
assent to the formation of a Committee 
which we believe to be superfluous, and 
which in our opinion could not come to 


any profitable conclusion until the Report | 


of the Currency Committee is forthcoming. 
Now, Sir, I must say one word with re- 
gard to what has been said by the hon. 
Member for North Finsbury. He is very 
anxious as the Representative of our 


fellow-subjects in India. [Opposition 
cries of “No, no!” and Ministerial 


cheers}. Well, Sir, there is such a thing 
as moral representation as well as mere 
political representation. The hon, Gen- 
tleman was bred and born in India, 
and is qualified—[“ No, no!” ]—to speak 
with authority on Indian questions. 
His authority on such matters is at least 
as great as any Member in this House. 
I go all lengths with him in wishing to 
protect the pockets of Indian taxpayers. 
I agree with him generally we are 
bound in duty and honour to protect as far 
as it is in our power the natives of India. 
But if the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hull is carried, the cost must fall 
somewhere. If it does not fall on our 
fellow-citizens in India it must fall on 
England. On which part of the Empire 
it should fall I will not presume at this 
moment to lay down the law. That he 
will have to settle with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and I wish him all 
possible success. However, I am ex- 
ceedingly unwilling to stand between 
the House and a_e decision, and 
I will conclude by saying that al- 
though I ask the House to await the 
decision of the Currency Committee, it 
has not been dismissed from my mind 
that even after the Currency Committee 
have reported it may be necessary for the 
Government to recommend a pecuniary 
compensation to its servants in India. 
That must not be taken to mean a pledge 
ora promise. I only say I do not dis- 
miss the possibility from my mind. It is 
conceivable that the Report of the 


Currency Committee may lead us to a) 
conclusion that some pecuniary compen- | 


sation is due to our servants in India. 

If that is the view of the Committee, I 

presume it will receive the sanction of | 
Mr. George Russell 
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Government and of Parliament. In view 
of that possibility, I think I can appeal 
| to the House not to support the hon. 
Member’s Resolution. I regret that, 
owing to the late hour, I have not 
ibeen able to expound more fully the 
views of Her Majesty’s Government 
on this subject, or to avail myself of the 
abundant material placed at my 
disposal by the highly-skilled officials 
of the Indian Office. ‘I only ask the 
House to believe that what I have said 
is literally true. This matter is not one 
which has been neglected by those re- 
sponsible for the Government of India. 
It engages their conscientious and con- 
stant attention, and they have still the 
full confidence that the Committee of 
highly-trained experts dealing with this 
subject will before long guide Parliament 
to a practical decision consistent with 
the wishes and intentions of my hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. 
Hanover Square): In the few minutes 
that remain I wish to put a question to 
the right hon. Gentleman. I would first 
congratulate him on his speech and the 
I am glad to 


George's, 


ability he has displayed. 
see him in his present position, and I am 
sure he has treated this matter with fit 
earnestness and in a tone which is 


separated by a great gulf from the 
manner in which the question is treated 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 1 
am afraid the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer regards it as a fad. I recognize, 
however, that the India Office treat 
this matter more seriously. I recognize 
that a Committee of great experience 
and financial knowledge has been ap- 
pointed, and I hope their deliberations 
will lead to some result. I noted with 
pleasure what the hon. Gentleman said 
that something might be done for the 
|Indian officials. Well, that is a con- 
siderable step. There is one further 
step which I would urge the hon. Gen- 
tleman to take. I suppose the Govern- 
| ment do not see their way to get the con- 
sent of thisCommittee to inquire into the 
matter. They may be placed in the 
position of choosing three alternatives— 
|either the decision of the Committee 
which is now inquiring and whick would 
| deal with this matter, or the Govern- 
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ment would deal with it administratively, 
or, failing these two, they will have to 
consider whether we shall be able to 
have a Select Committee. I think hon. 
Members will see I am anxious to come 
to an agreement upon this matter. I 
do not wish to foree the hand of the 
Government, but I think the suggestion 
I made would be the best one. 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 

The right hon, Gentleman who has just 
sat down cannot expect to have an 
answer to the somewhat elaborate ques- 
tion he has put. I must confess, for my 
own part, that with regard to a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons it is 
not the instrument whieh I think 
most suitable for the purpose of 
conducting an inquiry on the topic we 
have been considering. That is my own 
personal view. I have no authority to 
speak on behalf of my Colleagues. I 
think the right hon. Gentleman must 
judge for himself of the intentions of the 
Government from the general tone of the 
speech of my hon, Friend the Under 
Secretary, with which he avowed him- 
self satisfied. There is no disposi- 
tion on the part of the Government 
to treat this as a light matter, or to dis- 
regard our duty with respect to it. 

Mr. C. F. ALLEN (Pembroke, &e.): 
[Cries of “Divide!”] I will not keep 
the House one moment. I associate 
myself with the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury in the matter of his speech. I 


fully recognise the sufferings of the | 


Indians, and say that any relief to 
Indian Civil servants should not be put 
on the Indian taxpayer. 

Sir Seymour King rose in his place 
and claimed to move, “ That the Ques- 
tion be now put;” but Mr. Speaker 
withheld his assent, and declined then to | 
put that Question. 


Debate resumed. 


Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 66; 
Noes 131.—(Division List, No. 53.) | 


“ That 





those 


Question proposed, 
words be there added.” 


It being after Midnight, the Debate | 


stood adjourned. 
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BARBED WIRE FENCES BILL.—(No. 176.) 
COMMITTEE, 


(In the Committee.) 


On the Motion of Mr. H. H. Fowler, 
the following Amendments were made :— 
In Clause 3, page 2, line 5, leave out 
“them,” and insert “him”; line 7, leave 
out “any” and insert “such”; leave 
out line 8; lines 9 aad 10, leave out 
“owner and”; line 11, leave out from 
“authority,” to end of Clause, and 
insert— 

“ To apply to a court of summary jurisdiction, 
and such court, if satisfied that the said barbed 
wire is dangerous to persons or animals pro- 
perly using such highway, may by summary 
order direct the occupier to remove that wire.” 


| 
| Considered in Committee. 
| 


Page 2, leave out Clause 4; leave out 

Clause 5; leave out Clause 6; after 

Clause 4, insert the following Clause :— 
(Expenses of local authority.) 

“Any expenses incurred by a local authority 
in the execution of this Act shall be defrayed in 
like manner as the expenses of the local autho- 
rity incurred in respect of any highways.” 

New Clause—(Act not to apply to 
certain fences in the County of London). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the New Clause be now read a 
second time.” —(Mr. Kimber.) 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
(Bristol, W.): I do not see why this 
clause should apply only to the County 
of London. There are many other 
populous neighbourhoods to which it 
should also apply. 


Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth): I am 
willing to strike out the words “ within 
the County of London.” I beg to move 
the following Clause :-— 

(Act not to apply to certain fences in 
county of London.) 

“This Act shall not apply to cleft oak, or 
other solid fences, on or over which barbed wire 
may be fixed for protection of the property en- 
closed thereby.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I have ab- 
stained from moving the extension of 
this Bill to Ireland, but I give notice I 
will raise the point on the Report stage. 
I also ask that the Bill should be re- 
printed. 
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Bill reported ; as amended to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday, 13th April, and 
to be printed. [Bill 283.] 


NORTH SEA FISHERIES BILL.—(Xo. 259.) 
COMMITTEE, 
Order for Committee read. 
Objection taken, 
Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 


I think if my hon. Friend were aware of 


the object of the Bill he would not per- | 
In 1888 I passed | 


sist in his objection. 
an Act to bring into force a Convention 


of Foreign Powers with regard to the | 


North Sea Fisheries, the object being to 
put down the floating grog-shops. The 
Convention was not put in force, because 


the French Government did not tind 
themselves able to agree with it. I un- | 


derstand the object of this Bill 


with the assent of the other Powers, ex- 
cluding France. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpetta, Sheffield, 


Brightside): And I may add that all | 


the other Powers are waiting on our 
action. 

THE Marguess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton): I have a strong 
objection to the way in which we are 


being treated by the Government. 1 | 


object to taking contested Business at 
this hour of the night, and therefore I 
shall persist in my objection. 


Committee deferred till ‘To-morrow. 


ACTS (1883 & 1887) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 183.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


is to | 
enable the Government to put it in force | 


{COMMONS} (Scotland) Acts, 1886-7. 1400 


| Sim MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
| I feel bound to corroborate what the hon. 
; Member has said. This is a small Bill, 
| but it is a useful Bill, and is very much 
| desired. 
Mr. TOMLINSON said he desired, 
under the circumstances, to withdraw his 
| Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday, 10th April. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
“An Act to amend *The Appellate 
Jurisdiction Act, IS76,/ so far as re- 
igards Appeals in Forma Pauperis.” 
[ Appeals (Forma Pauperis) Bill [ Lords. } 

Also. a Bill, intituled “An Aet to 
amend the Law of Evidence.” [Evi- 
dence in Criminal Cases Bill [Lerds.]} 


REMUNERATION 
(No. 182.) 


JURORS’ BILL, 
Considered in Committee. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES LOANS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT (1891) AMENDMENT BILL. 
CNo. 166.) 


As amended, considered. 


Read the third time, and passed. 


REGIMENTAL DEBTS (CONSOLIDATION) 


BILL.—(No. 116.) 
MERCHANT SHIPPING (FISHING BOATS) | 


Considered in Committee. 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
| sidered upon Thursday. 


| WEIGHTS AND MEASURES ACT, 1878, 


Copy presented,—of Order in Council, 
| dated 15th March, 1893, legalising a 


lseale of errors to be tolerated in legal 


“That the Chairman do report Progress, | ** 


and ask leave to sit again.” —(Mr. Tom- | 


linson.) 
Mr. C. FENWICK (Northumberland, 


Wansbeck), who was in charge of the 


Bill, appealed to the hon. Member to | 


withdraw his objection, as the Bill was 
sanctioned by hon. Members on both 
sides of the House, and had been pre- 
pared under the arrangements of the 
President of the Board of Trade in the 
late Government. 


standards when verified locally [by Act] $ 
to lie upon the Table. 


HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
ACTS, 

Copy presented,—-of Sixth Annual 
Report of the Crofters’ Commission, 
being for the year to the 31st December, 
1892 [by Command]; to lie upon the 


Table. 


CROFTERS’ 


1886-7. 


House adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes before One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, 29th March, 1893. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC (LOCAL CONTROL) 
BILL. 


PETITION PRESENTED. 


*Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, 
borough), in presenting a petition against 
the Liquor Traffic (Local Controi) Bill, 
purporting to be signed by residents 
of certain villages in the Harborough 
Division of Leicestershire, said it con- 
tained 343 signatures, and he found that 
60 of the signatures were those of 
persons who resided in other counties, 


whilst 153 of the signatures were those | 
on | 
voters for the Harborough | 


of persons who did not 
the list of 


Division of Leicestershire. 


appear 


A QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 


Mr. Speaker, I very much regret to have | 


to bring under your notice and the notice 


of the House a personal matter, involving | 


as I think the privileges of Members of 
this House. 
feel myself compelled to do so, because 
it affects one of our daily London news- 
papers. I desire to say I have no wish 
to come into collision with the newspaper 
Press. I am perfectly willing to be 


criticised, and I am perfectly willing to | 


be absused by such newspapers as choose 
to criticise or abuse me, but, Sir, when 
they make statements concerning 
Members of this House which are abso- 
lutely false, I think it is time 
Members to ask for the protection of 
this House. I simply ask for the same 
measure of justice to be meted out to me 
as a Member of the minority of Irish 
Members as was cheerfully given to the 
majority the other day when a precisely 
similar charge was made against them. 
The newspaper I refer to is The Daily 
Chronicle. 
tion to is contained in a descriptive 


article published in that journal on 
Tuesday. I regret to say I had not 


seen it in time to bring it under the 
notice of the House yesterday, but I did 
not see it until my attention was called 
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|to it by the hon. Member for East 


Har- | 


I exceedingly regret that I | 


for 


What I desire to call atten-_ 
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Bradford (Mr. W. S. Caine), with whom, 
| though he belongs to a different political 
| Party, my friendship remains unchanged. 
| He advised me to put myself in the 
hands of my friends, and I did so, and 
it is because of the advice I received 
|from the Leaders of my own Party that 
| I make the personal explanation I am 
/about to offer. The Daily Chronicle of 
| yesterday says :— 





| “After the Chief Secretary came an insup- 
portable interval of ‘T. W.’ Each rasping 
| sentence wound up with the paralytic energy 
of this tireless mercenary of Unionism.” 

Now, Sir, I do not object to criticism 
or abuse ; the ofly thing I ask is that 
false charges shall not be made. I wish 
| to say emphatically to the House that 
| since I entered Parliament seven years 
ago I have not received one farthing 
either from the Unionist Party or any 
other Party, from any individual or set 
|of individuals for any form of service 
| inside this House or outside of it. I say 
| that when a great newspaper undertakes 
to publish such a charge as this it ought 
to be called upon to substantiate it. I 
jam not the man to say that there is 
nothing to be said for mercenaries, for 
| mercenaries have done good service to 
this country. As I understand it, how- 
ever, a mercenary is a man who fights 
for hire in a cause in which he has no 
interest. Now I say that neither part of 
this assertion is true as regards myself, 
I feel the deepest interest in Irish polities. 
I may be wrong in my views, and I am 
in a minority in Ireland, but at all events 
I believe with all my heart and all my 
soul in the cause I am fighting for. 
Therefore I am not a mercenary in that 
sense, and I repeat that I never received 
a farthing from political parties or from 
auy person or persons in this country or 
-any other country for services in or out- 
side Parliament of a political character, 
This statement is made by a great news- 
paper, but it was not written by the 
editor of that newspaper. I have the 
pleasantest relations with many members 
of the Press in many parts of the 
country, and I wish to say that I believe 
the editor of The Daily Chronicle is 
incapable of penning such a sentence, 
In other days I knew that gentleman 
well, and I make no charge against him 
save that he is personally responsible for 


3 H 
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the action of his subordinate. It was 
written by a gentleman who, by the 
privilege of this House, is allowed access 
to the Lobby of this House, and I say that 
makes it all the worse. 
opportunity of making this personal 
explanation, and giving this most 


A Question 


{COMMONS} 


Having had the 
_ character. 


categorical denial te the statement con- | 


tained in that paragraph, I leave myself | 


in the hands of the House, feeling 
certain that the Prime Minister will 


mete out the same justice to a political 
opponent as he has lately meted out, 
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of Privilege. 


in the matter. I remember we had a 
proceeding in some degree analogous a 
few days ago, but there is uo doubt that 
the article which we then dealt with 
was of a considerably more complex 
It dealt with the question in 
detail, which I do not understand to be 
the case in the instance before us, and 
there was likewise, as you, Sir, in the 
valuable guidance which you gave us 
from the Chair, pointed out, on that 
occasion, unhappily, a distinct reference 
to Parliamentary corruption. Whether 


' we were right or wrong in the course 


and rightly meted out, to his own 
supporters. 

Tue FIRST LORD or THE 
TREASURY (Mr. W. E. Grap-— 
STONE, Edinburgh, Midlothian): The 


first part of my duty after listening 
to the statement of — the hon. 
Member is a pleasant and easy 


one. It is to thank him for having had 
the courtesy to apprise me this morning 
that it was his intention to raise this 
question, The second part of my duty, 
which is the more important, is to make 
the acknowledgment that the hon. 
Member has laid before the House a 
statement perfectly frank and perfectly 
comprehensive, which will, of course, 
be received by the entire House with 
the most absolute eredit, and which 
disposes of every question which could 
be supposed to lie behind the mere 
question whether the newspaper to 
which he has called our attention has 
or has not gone beyond the limits of 
privilege. So far, for my own part, 


I think the matter is perfectly clear, 1. 


think the hon. Gentleman has gone to 
an advanced point of 
admitting that the word “mercenary ” 
is not absolutely, and under all cireum- 
stances a word of condemnation. <A 
mercenary Member of Parliament is 
undoubtedly different from a mercenary 
soldier. Ido not doubt that the use of 
the word has been due to a temporary 
iuadvertence, but at the same time, in 
my opinion, the use of the word, 
whether it be with reference to a body 
of Members of this House, or whether 
it be with reference to a_ particular 
Member of this House, is a thing both 
t» be regreited and in the most distinet 
manner to be condemned. In saying 
that I believe I am expressing the 
general seus: of the House. I do not 
kuow whether we need proceed further 


Mr. T. W. Russell. 


. | 
‘andour = in| 


we then took, that reference unques- 
tionably had a dominant influence upon 
the House. Now, I do not think that 
if it were moved that this is a Breach 
of the Privileges of the House, I could 
vote against such a Motion; but at 
the same time I bear in mind the 
advice which we received upon the former 
occasion at an intermediate stage of the 
proceedings ; and, acting upon the 
sentiment which I have generally enter- 
tained, that unless there is a strong 
case, or what appears to be a strong 
ease, we should pass these matters by 
without taking an absolute vote, I am 
not inclined to make a Motion myself, 
I think the hon. Member has, with 
great good taste, and in a most satis- 
factory manner, disposed of the whole 
question as regards himself, and I have 
no doubt the writer of this article will 
regret the error and the offence into 
which he has been betrayed. I hope 
this will be satisfactory to the hon. 
Member. Under all the circumstances 
I do not myself feel justified in sub- 
mitting a Motion to the House. 

Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) : 
If I might presume to offer one word by 
way of counsel to the hon, Member for 
South Tyrone, it would be that I think 
he ought himself, or through _ his 
political friends, express his sense of 
the generous manner in which the Prime 
Minister has treated this question. So 
far as my advice can be of any service, 
I would couse my hon. Friend to 
accept the course my right hon, Friend 
the Prime Minister has suggested, and, 
having received condemnation of the 
article from the lips of the right hon. 
Gentleman, not to make any Motion on 
the subject. I would only suggest to 
the House in a few words that this is 
no light matter. The honour of this 
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Sitting of the House 


House as a whole is composed of the 
honour of every individual Member, 
and when a few weeks ago several 
Members of the House had applied to 


them the epithet “mercenaries,” there 
was condemnation from every side of 
the House. Although the Prime 


Minister has said this statement is not 
made in such very direct terms, I do 
not think the effect of the charge is 
mitigated when a Member is pointed out 
directly by name and then is attacked 
as a Member of the House, and not in 
any other capacity, as being a paid 
mercenary. I think condemnation has 
gone forth, and I do not believe the 
House much by that 
which is always a purposcless resolution 
and placing it upon its Journals— 
namely, that such writing is a gross and 
serious libel. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.): May 
I make a personal explanation ¢ 
months ago I asked the permission of 
the House to make a personal explana- 


gains passing 


Some 


tion. A few months ago I spoke —— 
*Mr. SPEAKER: I hope the hon. 


Gentleman will not now refer to a matter 
of privilege, or qguasi-privilege, which 
occurred so long ago as two months. No 
doubt the hon. Gentleman is able to 
vindieate himself from any charge ; it is 
hardly worth while now to bring it before 
the House. 

Mr. RENTOUL: I simply asked for 
the indulgence of the House. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: There is 
Question before the House. 

Mr. RENTOUL: I simply want to 
make a personal explanation in regard to 
myself, The particular instance — to 
which I refer was a charge made two or 
three months ago, but which has been 
repeated in one form or another since, 
and although it has been more difficult to 
put my finger on it, still I should like to 
be allowed to explain that I never 
received a farthing for political speaking 
or for political work of any kind in the 
whole course of my life. The statement 
that I had received payment was made 
deliberately in a newspaper by the hon. 
and learned Member for North Louth 


(Mr. T. M. Healy), in these words :— 


no 


“That he would not enter into a con- 


troversy with an itineraut mercenary 
like Rentoul.” I wrote to the hon. and 
learned Member, but my letter was 


{29 Marcn 1893} 


( Thursday ). 


returned, I have only to say that the 
statement is absolutely false. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): In the absence of the 
Leader of the Opposition, I may be 
allowed to say that, while I think my 
hon. Friend has exercised a sound 
discretion in not requesting this matter 
to be treated as a Breach of Privilege, 
I gather from what has passed that it 
will be distinetly understood that this case 
stands precisely upon the same footing as 
the other case, which was pronounced to 
be a Breach of Privilege, that there is no 
distinction to be drawn, and that we do 
not refrain from putting a Notice of 
Motion on the Paper becanse there is 
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any distinction, but simply because my 
hon. Friend thinks that his honour has 
been sufficiently vindicated by what has 


now taken place. The hon. Gentleman 
will, no doubt, follow the advice which 
you gave us on a previous oceasiou— 
namely, that it would be better not to 
proceed by way of Resolution, unless it 
was absolutely unavoidable. On that 
occasion the House, carried away by a 
not unnatural sentiment, treated the case 
as a Breach of Privilege. Now, in 
colder blood, and looking at this matter 
as precisely as serious as the other case, 
I think the House will exercise a 
discretion in following the guidance of 


wise 


the Leader of the House, in’ whose 
hands the honour of the House is 
placed. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: You will 


remember, Sir, that I left myself entireiy 
in the hands of the House. All that I 
wish to say now is that I thank the 
Prime Minister very warmly indeed for 
the generous way in which he has met 
this question, and T am entirely satisfied 
with what has passed. 


SITT’'NG OF THE HOUSE (THURSDAY). 

Motion made, and Question propose ', 
“That this House do meet To-morrow, 
at Twelve o’clock."—( Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone.) 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George's, Han- 
over Square) : On this Motion I wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman what 
business he proposes to take to-morrow, 
and what he thinks with regard to the 
hour at which the House should rise. I 
believe it would be for the convenience 
of both sides of the House, and would be 


3H 2 
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in consonance with the wish of the 
immense majority of hon. Members, if 
some arrangement could be come to by 
which our proceedings should terminate 
at a reasonable hour. I think, at the 
same time, I may be allowed to make 
one or two further observations with 
regard to the necessity, if necessity it is, 
which has driven the right hon. Gentle- 
man—if he says he has been driven—to 
lay this proposal before the House. I 
presume it is in consequence of the 
course of business during the present 
week. The business yesterday assumed 
a most extraordinary course, and I am 
bound to say that if the right. hon. 
Gentleman thinks that by meeting at 
12 o’clock to-morrow we have repara- 
tion for shortening the discussion on the 
Vote on Account he is entirely mistaken. 
To meet on Thursday before Easter for 
such important business as the right hon. 
Gentleman suggests is unparalleled in the 
annals of Parliament. We are to meet 
on the Thursday before Easter to discuss 
changes in Parliamentary procedure that 
exceed in magnitude any that have, 
within my memory, been submitted to 
Parliament. The notice of business we 
are to discuss to-morrow goes, I venture 
to say, beyond anything ever proposed 
by a Government. It has happened 
occasionally late in the Session with 
reference to particular business to ask for 
such Sittings. But to discuss Motions to 
take the whole time of the House— 
leaving to the despotic power of the 
right hon. Gentleman to select particular 
Wednesdays—to take all Tuesdays, and 
that not as has previously happened after 
a statement of what Bills will be aban- 
doned—to do this is an unparalleled 
proceeding. But I do not know that it 
is more extraordinary than the course 
which the right hon. Gentleman took 
yesterday upon the Vote on Account. He 
came in at the end of the Sitting and 
moved the Closure. 
hon. Gentleman will admit that there was 
a prolonged portion of the afternoon during 
which he did not appear in the House. 
Such a step as the right hon. Gentleman 
took yesterday might entirely neutralise 
all the privileges of the House as regards 
discussion. The right hon, Gentleman | 
could not allege that there was any | 
failure on the part of Members in this | 
part of the House to be short in their | 
speeches, and to discuss the matter in a 


Sitting of the House 


Mr. Goschen. 
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( Thursday ). 


| Parliamentary way. But what happened 
| was that a large number of Members on 
the right hon. Gentleman’s own side 
entered into a very elaborate discussion 
of one of the earliest Votes, and not only 
did the Home Secretary speak, but the 
Lord Advocate also spoke, although it 
was suggested that it was unnecessary 
for him to do so, and, in short, Members 
on the Front Ministerial Bench all but 
talked out the Vote on Account, so 
that Members on this side lost entirely 
the opportunity of raising important 
questions of which they had given notice, 
I put it to the right hon. Gentleman—if 
I may make some such Parliamentary 
hypothesis as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer indulges in occasionally— 
whether a Government might not en- 
courage in that way Members on their 
|own side to speak, and so get rid of a 
| number of inconvenient speeches from 
the other side. The right hon. Gentle- 
'man will say that the Motion for the 
| closure yesterday was put upon the foot- 
|ing that the exigencies of the Public 
| Service made it absolutely necessary, 
| There was no such absolute necessity. 
The right hon. Gentleman might have 
moved that the Debate on the Vote on 
Account should be continued to-day at 
12 o'clock, as we suggested, or the notice 
yesterday might have been given in a 
form which would have allowed ample 
time without closing the Debate at half- 
past 5. But, instead of doing either 
of these things, the right hon. Gentleman 
has set this most dangerous precedent of 
cutting short the Debate on the Vote on 
Account, not because of the exigencies 
of the Public Service, but because he 
wished to have a particular Bill discussed 
to-day during the time of our Sitting. 
The right hon. Gentleman has often told 
the public that if he once carried Home 
Rule he would take but a very small 
part in public affairs. Well, then, is it 








I think the right right now that he should lend his high 


authority to curtail in this manner the 
privileges of Parliament, and to change 


‘entirely the practice of Parliament? I 


think the right hon. Gentieman will 
ultimately regret that when, as he ex- 
plained, the Report could be taken on 
Thursday, he followed the extraordinary 
course yesterday which surprised us all. 
The right hon. Gentleman will admit 
that this matter is treated with some 
seriousness by .us on this side of the 
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House, and that the precedent is a most 


moment and then curtail the Debate on 
the ground of the exigencies of the 
Public Service. To ask us on Thursday 
to give up private Members’ privileges 
on Tuesdays and Wednesdays, and at the 
same time to cut short the Debate on the 
Vote on Account, are two unprecedented 
steps. 
should be induced in this way to part 
with the privileges they have always 
possessed. What the right hon. Gentle- 
man calls obstruction was not pheno- 
menal this time. The right hon. 
Gentleman must know that it was far 
from being equal to what occurred when 
hon. Members below the Gangway were 
reducing the system to a science, with an 
ingenuity and persistence which has 
become memorable in the annals of 
Parliament. If there has been anything 
exceptional, it has not been done by the 
Opposition, but by that Party in the 
House by whom the right hon. Gentle- 
man is forcing forward his measures. I 
must therefore enter my protest against 
the course which has been taken. I do 
not know whether there is any advantage 
in meeting at 12 o'clock to-morrow. 
Whether I can offer any advice whatever 
as to what should be done will depend 
upon the answer that may be given as to 
the course of business to-morrow, and as 
to when we are likely to rise. If we are 
to take the Report on the Vote on 
Account, and to discuss the extremely 
unusual proposals which the right hon. 
Gentieman is to make with respect to 
the time of the House, that, I think, is 
all the right hon. Gentleman can possibly 
expect from the House on the Thursday 
before Easter. If he should say that 
when these matters are disposed of he is 
willing that the House should rise, I 
should not oppose the Motion. 
we are to sit on discussing other Bills, I 
do not see why the House should meet 
at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech 
perfectly pertinent as regards one-tenth 
of the matter contained in it. He has 


The 


was 
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| dispose of the Report of Supply to-night, 
serious one, because a Government may we shall then proceed with the Debate 
push off the Vote on Account to the last | on the Employers’ Liability Bill. As I 


It is impossible that Members | 
| considerable length on my part. 


But if | 


put a fair and proper question as to the | 
business to-morrow, and I will answer 


it. The first business to-morrow will be 
the Motion for the time of the House, 
and if the House should be able to 


am given to understand that hon. Mem- 

bers have made speeches of considerable 
‘length on the subject already, I should 
hope the Debate may be soon disposed 
of. As to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech, if I were disposed to be led into 
the snare he has laid out for me, he has 
prepared the ground for a speech of 
But in 
my opinion the greater part of what he 
has said is totally and absolutely irrele- 
vant to the Motion before the House. 
This Motion is the mere fulfilment of a 
pledge given publicly by me yesterday 
in the House. I stated publicly that it 
was a question of the feeling of the 
House whether it would be more con- 
venient to meet at 3 o'clock in the 
ordinary course or at 12 o'clock. I 
pledged myself to make that Motion on 
one condition—that it should be found 
agreeable to the general sense of the 
House, and communications having been 
made to me through the ordinary 
channels, I have made this Motion. It 
is not made for the convenience of 
Members on this side more than on that, 
but we came to the conclusion that it 
would be for the convenience of all 
Parties in the House that the meeting 
should be at 12 o’clock. The right hon. 
Gentleman has searcely alluded to this 
question, which is the only question 
before the House ; consequently I am 
left where I was before I made the 
Motion, with this fact before me, that 
the right hon. Gentleman seems to have 
doubts as to the convenience of meeting 
at 12 o'clock. If these doubts are spread 
among other Members after the shilly- 
shally declaration of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and if I understand that this 
Motion is not agreeable, unquestionably 
I shall consider it my duty to withdraw 
it. Sooner than the Motion should cause 
delay in proceeding with the first Bill on 
'the Paper, I at once offer frankly to 
withdraw it. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): If there be any foundation for 
the charge of shilly-shallying, it most 
certainly cannot be made against Mem- 
bers on this side of the House. My 
right hon. Friend stated that, if you will 
undertake that to-morrow’s Sitting shall 
close at a reasonable time, then it may 
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abe for the convenience of the House that | the conduct of the Chairman yesterday, 


‘it should meet at 12 o'clock. But for | 
all that we know we may be landed in a 
discussion at the arbitrary will of the 
right hon. Gentleman which may carry 
us through an all-night 
arbitrary dealings of the 
yesterday would justify hon. Members 
on this side i 1 any course they might 
think fit to seal, The right hon, Gen- 


Government 


| 


I was referring to the action of Her 
Majesty's Government aione in the 
course of the proceedings yesterday, and 


_I was simply following the references 


Sitting. The, 


. . ' 
tleman said he was not going to make 
any attempt whatever to answer what | 


he called the nine-tenths of the speech 
of my right hon. Friend. 
exercised a very wise discretion. He 


I think he | 


would have found it uncommonly difficult | 


to do so. 
yesterday 


I think the proceedings of 


afternoon constituted one of | 


| 


| 


the grossest scandals upon the constitu- | 
. | 
tional privileges of Members of this 


Honse. 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Glad- 
stone was in conversation with Mr. 
Marjoribanks) will allow me to interrupt 


[Laughter.] Yes, Sir, and if | 


that agreeable conversation which he is | 


having- [Cries of “Order!”] Tam 
addressing observations to the right hon, 
Gentleman, and surely I have a right to 
ask for his attention, particularly when 
he challenges my statement. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I rise to 
Order. Is the right hon. Gentleman, on 
the Question that the House should meet 
at 12 instead of 3, entitled to go into 
any other question than that of the con- 
venience of the arrangement proposed ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentieman is not entitled to raise any 
question with regard to what passed 
yesterday. If it is intended to challenge 
the action of the Chairman in assenting 
to, or the action of the House in voting, 
the closure, that must be done by a 
Motion after notice. With reference to 
the Question whether the House shall 
meet at 12 or 3, that does in one sense 
open up the question of the business 
which is to be taken. I imagine that 
the right hon. Gentleman wishes to refer 
to the suggestion that the House should 
rise earlier if it meets at 12 than if it 
meets at 3. As I have said, no refer- 
ence can be made to the closure last 
night. The sole Question is whether 
12 o'clock or 3 o'clock is the more con- 
venient. 


Mr. 





CHAPLIN: I 


need 


assure you, Mr. Speaker, that I had no 
intention on this occasion of canvassing 


Mr. Chaplin, 


hardly — 


made by my right hon. Friend and the 
right hon, Gentleman opposite to those 
proceedings. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : 
none whatever ; not a syllable. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I think the right 
hon. Gentleman is mistaken, and that he 
did refer to the proceedings of yesterday, 


I made 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Nota 
syllable. What did I say ? 
Mr. CHAPLIN: The right hon. 


Gentleman said the observations of my 
right hon. Friend were not legitimate. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: If 1 may be 
allowed to intervene, it is to say that any 
reference to the application of the closure 
would be irregular. When the closure is 
accepted and voted on, it is the act of 
the House itself. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I will make no 
reference to the closure, but I should like 
to ask you, Sir, whether I am at liberty 
to canvass the action of the Government 
yesterday, so far as it relates to the 
necessity of placing this Motion on the 
Paper. If I am not in Order in doing 
that, I shall avail myself of whatever 
opportunity may arise for making obser- 
vatious upon the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, which I think was a gross scandal, 
and an outrage upon the privilege of 
Members. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I beg, 
Sir, to ask leave to withdraw my 
Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 
*Mr. SPEAKER : Orders of the Day. 
Evicted Tenants (Ireland) Bill—Second 


Reading. 

Sir H. JAMES: May I ask a 
question ? 

Mr. SEXTON: Mr. Speaker, you 


have called the Orders of the Day. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The business has 
commenced. 
EVICTED TENANTS (IRELAND) BILL. 

(No, 1s.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. P. A. M‘HUGH (Leitrim, N.) : 
In rising to move the Second Reading of 


this Bill 
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*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : I rise 


Evicted Tenants 


to a point of Order. I wish, Sir, to ask 
your judgment on the question whether 
this is not a Money Bill, and cannot 
therefore be discussed now. The Bill 
provides that certain expenses which 
will be incurred shall be charged upon 
the Irish Church Surptus. Clauses 6 
and 9 particularly raise this point. But 
the Commissioners as the Bill is framed 
are bound to make the payments before 
they can charge any money upon that 
fund; therefore they must obtain it 
from some other source, and it there- 
fore seems a necessary inference that 
that source must be the publie funds. 
It might be said that the difficulty he 
had raised would apply only to such 
clauses of the Bill as made a charge on 
public funds, but it had been laid 
down by a predecessor of Mr. Speaker 


that the clauses of a_ Bill  pro- 
posing to make a charge on public 
funds should be printed in _ italies, 


a regulation which had not been complied 
with in this case. For these reasons he 
urged that the Bill was out of Order. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: It is quite true 
that the 6th clause, as well as the 9th 
clause of the Bill, provides for charges 
on the Irish Church Temporalities Fund, 
but that fund is within the disposal of 
Parliament already. There is therefore 
no new charge imposed. Bills imposing 
charges upon the Irish Church Tempo- 
ralities Fund have even been brought in 
in the House of Lords before coming to 
this House. On November 19th, 1888, 
I gave a full ruling on the Land Pur- 
chase (Ireland) Bill, which dealt with 
the whole question of advances for the 
purchase of land in Ireland, explaining 
why no preliminary Money Committee 
was necessary. The Act of 1891 was 
similarly brought in without a pre- 
liminary Committee, and on the con- 
sideration of that Bill as amended a 
clause was inserted, on the Motion of the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. 


T. W. Russell), which provided for the | 
| derelict. 


purchase of their former holdings by 
evicted tenants. 
charge upon the Guaranteed Land Stock, 
but it was not thought necessary to 
obtain the sanction of a preliminary Com- 
mittee for it. Because there is a clause 
in this Bill making a charge on the fund 
it cannot, I think, be maintained that 
this is a Money Bill. 


H 1893} 


That clause involved a | 
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*Mr. P. A. MSHUGH congratulated 


the hon. Member for Preston on having 
consumed another ten minutes of the 
time of the House. The point of Order 
which he had raised had been ruled, he 
was informed, 40 or 50 times before. 
He rose for the purpose of moving the 
Second Reading of the Bill for the rein- 
statement of the evicted tenants in Ireland. 
As that was the first occasion on which 
he had the honour to address the House, 
and as the Bill was likely to be dealt 
with in the present Debate by Members 
of the Irish Party much better acquainted 
with the subject than he could pretend 
to be, he would not attempt to inflict 
upon the House a detailed or exhaustive 
statement, but would confine himself to 
a general survey of the circumstances 
which necessitated the introduction of 
this Bill, and to a brief exposition of the 
proposals for which he asked the accept- 
ance of the House. To the people of 
Ireland, and to their Representatives in 
the House, the subject of the Bill was a 
matter of the gravest and the most 
supreme importance ; and to those who 
held in their hands the honour and the 
fortunes of this empire it could not fail to 
be a matter for grave and serious con- 
sideration. It concerned the peace, the 
order, and the good government of Ireland, 
and he would, for that reason, appeal to 
honourable Members, on both siles of 
this House, to approach its discussion 
with minds unbiased by party prejudice. 


The evicted tenants might be taken 
under two heads, those that were 
not, and those that were, made 
the subject of special inquiry by the 
Evicted Tenants Commission. From 


the Report of the Commission it appeared 
that the total number of applications 
received from evicted tenants or their 
representatives on estates other than 
those specially inquired. into by the 
Commissioners was 2,755. Of the 2,755 
evicted farms, 1,298 were represented as 
oceupied by new tenants, 960 as used or 
cultivated by the landlord, and 497 as 
With regard to this class of 
evicted tenants the Commissioners ad- 
mitted, in paragraph 3 of their Report, 
that they merely obtained what informa- 
tion they could from the police as to the 
present condition of the farms and the 
former tenants. It was possible the 
information might not be in all respects 


reliable, but he saw no reason to think 
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that, for the purposes of the present | come, the party to which hehad the honour 
discussion, it should not be regarded as | to belong would be prepared to meet it. 
substantially accurate. The total number | They would fight and they would defeat 
of evicted farms, on the 17 estates speci- | any opposition, from whatever quarter it 





ally inquired into, was set down at 1,350, 
of which 15 were represented as occupied 
by new tenants who made arrangements 
with the old tenants, 235 as occupied by 
new tenants without such arrangement, 
414 as occupied by the old tenants, 482 
as used by the landlord, Land Corporation, 
or some similar body, and 204 as lying 
derelict. Deducting from 1,350 the 
15 farms occupied by new tenants, with 
the approval of the old tenants, and the 
414 oceupied by the old tenants, they had 
921 farms in dispute on the estates 
specially inquired into. These 921, added 
to the 2,755 farms not specially inquired 
into, place the total of evicted farms in 
dispute in Ireland at 3,676. Assuming 
for a moment that the landlords were 
ready to receive back the old tenants on 
the 1,442 farms which the landlords 
themselves cultivate, and on the 701 


derelict farms, the number of farms in | 


dispute would be reduced from 3,676 to 
1,533, which was not a large number, 
although it was in his opinion vastly in 
excess of the number of farms held by 
new tenants who are bond fide occupiers 
in the spirit of recent Land Legislation 
for Ireland. The Bill asked the House 
to appoint a Commission with power to 
deal with the cases of these evicted 
tenants. These proposals would, he 
believed, meet with opposition. 
debate on the report of the Evicted 
Tenants Commission, the hon. Member 


for South Tyrone declared, in his most | 


harrowing and intemperate fashion, that 
any attempt to give legislative effect to 
the recommendations of the Commission 
would be fought inch by inch by him- 
self and the other Orangemen from 
Ulster who sat in the House as the 
champions of Irish landlordism. ‘The 
hon. Member’s views on the Irish Land 
question appeared to be as unsettled as 
was his allegiance to political parties in 
this House. The hon. Member would 
oppose this Bill, and in doing so he 
would make himself the Champion of 
Lord Clanricarde, whom he had de- 
nounced some time ago as a danger to 
the public peace and whose compulsory 
expropriation he had recommended ; but 
if there must be a fight over this Bill, 
from whatever quarters the attack might 


Mr. P. A. M‘Hugh. 





In the | 


_might come, to the proposals contained in 
the Bill. They said that the House was 
| responsible for the present condition of 
the evicted tenantry of Ireland; they 
| said the evicted tenants were the victims 
| of delay in the passing of recent Land 
| Acts, and the victims of a policy of 
vengeance pursued against them for 
| political purposes by the right hon, 
Gentleman, the present Leader of Her 
|Majesty’s Opposition. He would not 
| enter into details in regard to the system 
| of landlordism in Ireland. That system 
_had been described by the Chief Seecre- 
| tary for Ireland as “a_ wretched 
and a monstrous system.” The Reports 
|of the Devon Commission in 1843, of 
the Richmond Commission in 1874, and 
of the Bessborough Commission in 1880, 
showed that the epithets used by the 
right hon. Gentleman were fully justified, 
and yet every proposal made by the 
Representatives of Ireland to amend that 
system had met with opposition in the 
House. The Bill would be opposed. 
The ery of confiscation would be raised. 
They would be told, in the language of 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone, that 
the Bill was a proposal to revise the 
| decalogue. The decalogue followed by 
the landlords of Ireland needed revision. 
They struck the “not” out of that 
portion of the decalogue which says 
“Thou shalt not steal.” They con- 
| fiseated the tenants’ improvements. 
They stole the tenants’ property, with 
the sanction of laws enacted by that 
House. In his speech on the Irish Land 
Act of 1881 the late John Bright 
said :— 


“Tf all that the tenants have done were 
swept off the soil, and all that the landlords 
' have done were left upon it, the land would be 
| as bare of house and barn, fences and cultiva- 
| tion, as it was in prehistoric times. It would 
| be as bare as an American prairie where the 
| Indian now roams, and where the white man 
| has never trod.” 
| 
| Speaking in this House on the 18th of 
| November, 1888, the Tory Solicitor 
General for Ireland said :— 


“ Any one acquainted with Ireland knew that 
}in a large number ef cases the interests of 


the tenant exceeded the interests of the land- 
| lord.” 
} 
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And yet hon. Members would get up in 
the House and talk as if they believed the 
Irish tenants had no interest in their 
farms. They talked about the confisca- 
tion of the landlords’ property. The 
confiscation of the tenants’ property is 


proceeding in Ireland at the present time. | 


It has not been stopped by recent land 
legislation for Ireland; if it had been 
stopped this Bill would not have been 
now before the House. Even the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone must admit 
that large numbers of Irish tenants, 
pressed down with arrears of rack-rents, 
had been unable to avail themselves of 
the benefits of recent land legislation. 
Speaking in this House on the 21st of 
March, 1888, the hon. Member said :-— 

“By not dealing with these arrears the 
tenants were absolutely deprived of the very 
legislation passed for their benefit. They 
were never allowed to go into Court. They 
were threatened and bullied by the agent before 
they went in, and these arrears were held over 
their heals as a whip to prevent their going 
into Court and getting the fair rent that the 
House designed and intended for them.” 


Yet the hon, Gentleman would get up in 
his place in the House and would oppose 
the reasonable and moderate demands 
made on behalf of men who were now 
evicted from their farms, simply and 
solely because, in the words of the hon. 
Gentleman, they 

“Were absolutely deprived of the very legis- 
lation passed for their benefit.” 


Even those tenants who were able to go 
into Court were met with the decision of 
the Court of Appeal, as in the case of 
Adams against Dunseath, and found 
that even the Land Act of 1881 did not 
effectually stop the confiscation of the 
tenant’s property by the landlord. As 
Mr. J. G. Barry said at the Cowper 
Commission, the judges killed the Act. 
Therefore, he contended it was abun- 
dantly clear, even from the public 
utterances of their bitterest opponents, 
that the vast majority of those tenants 
evicted since 1879, whose cases were not 
specially inquired into by the Commis- 
sion, were evicted through no fault of 


theirs, but because they were unable to | 


take advantage of the Land Acts passed 
for their benefit, or because those Acts 
were interpreted and administered ad- 
versely to the tenants. With regard to 
the Plan of Campaign tenants, he 
declared that they were driven into the 
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|combination known as the Plan of 
Campaign by the action of the late 
| Tory Government. If that Government 
| had accepted the Bill introduced in this 
House by the late Mr, Parnell on the 
20th September, 1886, the Plan of 
Campaign would never have been heard 
of. Mr. Parnell foresaw the danger 
approaching. He warned this House of 
it. On the 21st January, 1886, he drew 
attention in this House to the fall that 
had taken place in the prices of agricul- 
tural produce, and declared that the 
judicial rents fixed in the four preceding 
years could not be met by the tenants, 
On the 20th of September, 1886, he 
introduced his Tenants’ Relief Bill. 
The Prime Minister declared that he 
would never consent to the revision of 
judicial rents ; the Solicitor General for 
Ireland said it was impossible Mr, 
Parnell’s Bill could be accepted by any 
responsible Ministry. The same Ministry, 
in 1887, adopted as their own the 
proposals made by Mr. Parnell in 1886, 
In the course of his speech on the 20th 
September, 1886, Mr. Parnell made use 
of the following words :— 

“I think we have a right to say that the 
Irish tenants shall not be left defenceless and 
at the mercy of the landlords during the coming 
winter.” 


(Ireland ) Bill. 


They were not left defenceless. My 
hon. Friends, the Members for East 
Mayo and for Cork City, were not yet 
imprisoned by the right hon, Gentleman 
the Leader of Her Majesty's Oppesition. 
[Cheers.] Their representatives in 
Parliament had been told that their 
statistics were bogus, and that the tenants 
were well able to pay their rents. Only 
one means of preserving themselves from 
ruin and starvation lay open to the Irish 
tenants, and to that they had recourse, 
They entered into an agrarian combina- 
tion for their own defence. A great deal 
of hypocritical cant had been talked in 
this House about the immorality of the 
Plan of Campaign. It had been referred 
to as a system of organised embezzle- 
ment. It was a pity the landlords of 
Ireland and the hon. and learned Gentle- 
men who represented them had been 
afraid to state their case before the 
Evicted Tenants Commission. Had 
they been honest enough to do so it 
| would have been seen on which side was 
'the embezzlement. No great combina- 
| tion ever entered into by men for their 


| 


| 
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own protection, and for the redress of 
grievances has been wholly immaculate. 
The Plan of Campaign might not have 
been wholly immaculate ; but it was not 
the tenants who took part in that com- 
bination, nor those who acted as their 
leaders throughout the struggle, who 
were to blame. [Cheers.]] | Whether 
the Plan of Campaign was criminal or 
not, it was due to the refusal of the Tory 
Government to accept, in 1886; the 
Tenant Relief Bill brought in by Mr. 
Parnell. The Plan of Campaign was 
vindicated by the Tory Government in 
the following year, when the Report of 
the Cowper Commission showed that the 
statistics given by the Irish representa- 
tives in 1886 were correct, and when 
the very proposals rejected in 1886 were 
embodied in the Irish Land Bill of 1887. 
In every ease but one in which the Plan 


of Campaign was adopted, the tenants | 


entered into the combination for the 
purpose of securing an abatement. It is 
generally admitted by all parties that the 
demands made by the tenants were just 
and reasonable. That some abatement 
was needed will appear from the collee- 
tion of facets, The percentage of 
reductions over the whole of Ireland 
amounted in the years 1881-5, to 19°4; 
the percentage in 1885-6, rose to 24°1; 
and in 1886-7, reached 31°3 ; thé abate- 
ments on judicial rents under the Act of 
1887 were in many cases almost as high 
as the abatements asked by the tenants ; 
the percentage abatement on judicial 
rents fixed in 1881 amounted to 173 on 
the Pon-onby estate ; abatements were 
made by neighbouring landlords, which 
were, in many cases, more than those 
asked for by tenants who had combined. 
Numerous instances, with which I need 
not trouble the House, will be found in 
the Minutes of Evidence. Finally the 
demand for abatement was justified by 
the low price of stock which prevailed in 
1886 and 1887. At Page 457 of the 
Report would be found a table compiled 
by Mr. Richard M. Barrington, showing 
the average price of oxen, heifers, ewes, 
and wethers at the great fair of Ballin- 
asloe from 1832 to 1893. Now, Sir, I 


would ask the House to remember that 
Ballinasloe prices constitute the best 
gauge of the general prices for stock in 
Tre!and, and I would also ask the House 
to remember that rent is usually met in 
Treland by the sale of stock. 


Mr. P. A. M‘Hugh. 
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will compare the prices for the years 
1880 and 1887. In 1880 the prices 
were, oxen, £18 5s.; heifers, £18 7s. 6d. ; 
ewes, £2 6s. 3d. ; and wethers, £3 Os. 3d. 
The prices in 1887 were, oxen, £11; 
heifers, £11 13s. ld. ; ewes, £2 Is. 9d. ; 
and wethers, £2 2s. 7d., showing, in 
1887, a fall of over 35 per cent. from the 
prices of 1880. He thought from those 
facts it must appear to every reasonable 
mind that the tenants were entitled to 
reductions, and that as they possessed no 
other means of obtaining reductions but 
combination, they were justified in having 
recourse to combination. Even the then 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for West 
Bristol, was so impressed with the justice 
of the claims made by the Clanricarde 
tenantry and with the harshness of Lord 
Clanricarde’s action, that he intimated to 
his Lordship that the use of the forces 
of the Crown in Ireland for eviction 
purposes— 

“ Would be retarded by the pressure of other 

claims, and would, most probably, be post- 
poned to the utmost extent permitted by the 
law.” 
And in his charge to the Jury in the 
ease of Joyce against Clanricarde 
Chief Baron Palles showed clearly what 
he thought of the struggle between 
Clanricarde and his tenantry. 

“What,” he asked, “would have been the 
result of granting a reasonable reduction? It 
would have avoided eviction from their little 
homes. It would have avoided unfortunate 
and painful prosecutions of those unhappy 
tenants.’ 

Yet these “unhappy tenants,” after 
eviction from their little homes on this 
and the other campaign estates, were 
deliberately shut out from the benefits of 
the Act of 1887 by eviction and other 
processes for the sole purpose of making 
examples of them, and of discrediting 
my two hon. Friends the Member for 
East Mayo and the Member for Cork 
City. They asked the House then, in no 
partizan spirit, but with an earnest 
desire to consult for the peace and good 
government of Ireland, to enact a 
measure that will make provision for 
the reinstatement in their holdings of 
evicted tenants in Ireland; we ask you 
to give us the means to bring to an end 
a long and a bitter struggle. They 
proposed that the Land Commission 
should be constituted an arbiter for the 
settlement of disputes between landlords 
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and evicted tenants in Ireland. The 
machinery was ready at hand, and it was, 


{29 Marcu 1893} 


in their opinion, of such a character | 


that it cannot be reasonably objected to 
on the part of the landlords. 
farms now in dispute, 701 were derelict, 


and 1442 are used or cultivated by the | 


landlord or by the Land Corporation, or 
some similar body. In regard to the 


derelict farms they said the landlord and | 


the evicted tenant should come to terms ; 
and that in the event of their failing to 
do so the Commission should have power 


to make a compulsory arbitration and to | 
reinstate the tenant on such terms as they | 
leave no reasonable excuse for opposing, 


what 


of 


may think fit. He did 
reasonable objection the 
Ireland or their friends in 
could offer to this proposal. 
believe the landlords of Ireland would 
object to it, unless they were driven to 
do so by those whose action has rendered 
so many farms in Ireland vacant, 


not see 
landlords 
the 


House | 
He did not | 


namely, by the right hon. Gentleman the | 


Leader of Her Majesty's Opposition and 
his friends. But even if the landlords 
of Ireland objected to this proposal, it 
would still be the duty of the House, in 
the public interest, to give it legislative 
effect. The Report said : 

“The present condition of these 
farms, on many of the estates, is deplerable. 
The land has gone to waste. Fields once 
cultivated and fairly productive, are now 
covered with furze and weeds. Tracts re- 
claimed by the industry of the tenants 


evicted | 


from the bog or mountain, are returning to | 


their original condition, The former tenants, 
with little or no cccupation, hang about their 
old farms, and have never relinquished the 
hope of reinstatement.” 


The tenants never would relinquish the 


hope of reinstatement, until the hope was 
realised. Where the evicted farms were 
used by the landlord himself, or by the 


(Ireland) Bill. 1422 
propose that the payment of the first 
instalment of the purchase money may 
be postponed by the Commission to such 


/a date as may seem just, and which shall 


Of the | 


be specified in their order. The period 
of repayment was also left to the decision 
of the Commission. It would be 
evident to anyone who took the trouble 
of reading the Billthat they offered better 
terms to the landlords than they could ever 
hope to realise without legislative inter- 
The enactment of this measure was 
to them and to the people of Ireland a 
matter of the most vital importance ; 
and they had taken care, in order to 


ference. 


or even for delaying, its enactment to 
make it, on the whole, a practically non- 
contentious measure. Accordingly, they 


| offered the landlord better terms than 
they believed he was entitled to; they 
made no proposal that new tenants 


should be disturbed, except with their 
own consent, even where they were in 
the enjoyment of property created by 
the evicted tenants, They made pro- 
vision for the payment to the landlord 
of a sum which they would never touch, 
directly or indirectly, unless this Bill 
passed into law—namely, a sum not 
exceeding two years’ rent, in respect of 
arrears due on the evicted farm at the 
termination of the tenancy and in 
respect of costs incurred by the landlord 


in connection with the termination of 
the tenancy. He did not think he 
would further detain the House with an 
analysis of the proposals of — this 
measure. These proposals were, he 
| ventured to say, too clear and too 


Land Corporation or some similar body, | 
the procedure would be practically the. 


same as in the case of derelict farms, and 
we anticipate that settlements would, in 


simple to need elucidation. They were 
to a great extent an embodiment of the 
recommendations made by the Evicted 
Tenants Commission. And now he 
asked the House to accept the measure 
unanimously, in the interest of peace, 
in the interest of economy, and because 


| both sides of this House are committed 


all such cases be easily arrived at, as the | 
landlords and the Land Corporation were | 
rather losers than gainers by the oecu- | 


pancy of the evicted farms. They give 
the landlord, in all eases of settlement 
under the Act, the option of requiring 
the evicted tenaut to purchase the 
holding under the Purchase of Land 
(Ireland) Acts; and for the purpose of 
assisting the tenant to start on fair 


| tinuance 


to the principle of reinstatement of the 
evicted tenantry of Ireland. In the 
interest of peace, because the con- 
of such a state of things as 
at present prevails in Ireland — is 
dangerous to the peace, to the good 
order, and the good government of the 
country :— 

“ The fact,” says the Report, “‘that there has 
been so little crime since 1886 in the districts 


terms after he has purchased, they | in which the evictions have taken place, would 
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seem to be in a great measure due to the hope 
entertained by the tenants of restoration to 
their homes.” 

The Plan of Campaign prevented 
agrarian crime. It was the confidence 
of the people in their leaders, it was 
their hope of redress, their hope of 
reinstatement in their little homes, which 
prevented the use of the revolver and 
the rifle. All the crime lay with the 
administration of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the present Leader of Her 
Majesty’s Opposition. Three men were 
shot down in the streets of Mitchels- 
town; Patrick Larkin was done to 
death in Kilkenny Gaol; Hanlon was 
run through the body on the Ponsonby 
estate; a boy, named Heffernan, was 
shot down in Tipperary; and the 
brother of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Mandeville) the Member for South 
Tipperary, was, according to the 
verdict of the Coroner’s Jury, wilfully 
murdered in Tullamore Gaol. These were 
some of the holocausts offered up under 
the administration of the right hon. 
Gentleman to glorify Coercion and to 
break the Plan of Campaign, while the 
victims of the landlord combination 
stood firm and peaceful, waiting for the 
message of hope and encouragement 
which I ask this House to send them 
over the sea to-night. I say, further, 
this measure should be adopted in the 
interests of economy. The Report 
says :— 

“The economic effect of leaving the evicted 
tenants without the means of a_ livelihood, 
and of permitting large tracts of country to 
lie idle and almost entirely unproductive, 
cannot be ignored ; and the failure to settle this 
question is injurious alike to the material 
interests of landowners, tenants, and the 
community. The heavy charges hitherto 
incurred in protecting life and property will 
have to be continued, and unless a remedy can 
be found, possibly increased.” 

The total cost of evictions and pro- 
ceedings in connection with evictions 
since Ist May, 1879, on the 17 estates 
specially inquired into, amounts to 
£115,418 2s. 7d., a sum considerably in 
excess of the sum we ask to have 
placed at the disposal of the Land 


Commission for the purpose of giving | 


effect to the provisions of this Bill ; 
and it should be remembered that this 
sum represents only a very small part 


of the costs to the Exchequer and | 


the local rates of the evictions in 
Ireland for the period 


Mr. P. A. M‘Hugh. 
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| The total cost of all evictions in Ireland 
‘for that period is not given, but I 
_observe from the minutes of evidence 
that my hon. Friend the Member for 
East Mayo has estimated the annual 
cost at £120,000. Would the House 
refuse £100,000 to stop for ever an 
annual expenditure of £120,000 ? He had 
said that both sides of the House were 
committed to the principle of this Bill, 
He did not think there could be any 
doubt as to the Government side of the 
House. They ask the Government not 
only to support this Bill but to secure 
its immediate enactment. Last year 
20 Members of the present Ministry sup- 
ported the Evicted Tenants Bill intro- 
duced by his hon, Friend Mr, O'Kelly, 
That Bill was a much stronger measure 
than the one now before the House, 
According to the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone it had been said that although 
Mr. O’Kelly’s Bill was lost, the Front 
Opposition Bench was “ bagged.” Cer- 
tainly, if by that expression it was meant 
to convey that the present Government, 
then in Opposition, was pledged up to 
the hilt to support a measure for the 
reinstatement of the Irish evicted ten- 
ants. But they had been pledged to 
that policy long before the introduction 
of Mr. O’Kelly’s Bill. Some of them, 
notably the First Commissioner of 
Works, had taken as high ground in 
connection with this question as either 
of his hon. Friends the Member for 
East Mayo or the Member for 
Cork. With regard to the Con- 
servative Party in the House, he 
said they could not consistently oppose 
this measure. The Leader of the 
Opposition is committed to the prin- 
ciple of reinstatement both by his land 
legislation of 1891 and by his statement 
made in this House that he should wish 
to see peace restored and -the evicted 
tenants, under certain conditions, rein- 
stated in their ancient homes. The hon, 
Member for South Hunts (Mr. Smith 
Barry) committed himself to a similar 
view on the 2nd January 1891 in lan- 
guage recently quoted by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and he thought, 
under such circumstances, he might 
reasonably express the hope that this 
measure will be accepted without oppesi- 
tion. But if it did meet with opposition, 
it might be as well te have it distinctly 
understood that, no matter from what 
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quarter the opposition may come, it would | 


be met by the Irish Party. They 
regarded the measure as little, if at all, 


inferior in importance to the Home Rule | 


Bill. The reinstatement of the evicted 
tenantry was dearer to the 
Party than their political existence, and, 
so far as he was personally concerned, 
he might be permitted to say 
he would rather abandon the hope of 


ever again beholding the shores 
of Ireland than abandon the hope. 


of helping to secure for the evicted | 


tenantry their reinstatement in their 


ancient homes. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, W.) in second- | 


ing the Motion for the Second Reading 
of the Bill said, the evicted tenants 


were the result of two causes, they were | 


either the victims of the unjust land 
system or of the tardy justice of the 
land legislation, which arrived too late 
to protect them against the oppression 
of rack-renting landlords. The bulk of 
the evicted tenants, however, were the 
victims of tardy or insufficient legisla- 
tion. A proof of this was to be found 
in the history of the agricultural depres- 
sion of 1886 and 1887. It was well 
known that large numbers of tenants 
were evicted during the first mentioned 
period at the very time when remedial 
legislation was passing through the 
House, and that large numbers of others 
were evicted after the Bill had passed 
into law, but before they could avail 
themselves of its provisions. It had | 
been acknowledged that the decline in | 
prices in 1885 and 1886 was so severe 
that it was impossible for the tenants 
to meet even the judicial rents, and the | 
Act passed by the House in 1887 


acknowledged that these judicial rents | 


were not fixed on a basis that would 
enable the tenants to meet bad seasons 
as well as good ones. The arguments | 
of the Irish Members in favour of a 
revision of the judicial rents was met 


by an opposition largely founded on a | 


declaration in a speech by the First 
Commissioner of Works that wool had 
risen in price, and on that ground relief 
was refused, with the result that it 
became absolutely necessary to start the 
Plan of Campaign to protect the ten- | 
auts. It had been said that the Plan | 
of Campaign was not justified by the | 
agricultural depression of the time. He 
would defy any man to read the evidence 
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Trish | 


that | 
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given by the tenants before the Mathew 
Commission, proving by facts and figures 
their statements, and not to come to the 
conclusion that the depression which pre- 
vailed was grave and serious. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] The hon. Member for South 
Hants said “Hear, hear!” He won- 
| dered was the hon. Member near the 
Ponsonby estate in the autumn of 1886, 
when the continuous rainfall ruined what 
was a magnificent crop of barley, on 
which the people, on the failure of their 
receipts from cattle and butter, had hoped 
to pay their rents. That crop was 
'ruined, and he himself saw the people 
obliged to sell it for pig feeding at prices 
_which did not cover the cost of carting 
from the Ponsonby estate to Cork or 
Midleton, where it was sold. That was 
| what precipitated the crisis on the Pon- 
sonby estate, and not any political 
exigencies. Any man who studied the 
agricultural depression of that period, 
and who contended that the Plan of 
Campaign was the result of political 
exigencies, must ignore the patent facts 
of the time. The proposer of the Bill 
had given some facts with regard to the 
cost to the country which these evictions 
had involved. He would wish to give 
one or two examples in order to bring 
the matter more clearly before the House, 
On the Langford estate, in his own 
constituency, the annual rental on the 
evicted farms was £123, and the amount 
due was £307, The costs incurred came 
}to £295 lls. 8d., and there was at 
present an annual charge for extra police 
of £200. But he could give a more 
striking case. On the Grant estate, also 
in his own constituency, there were two 
| tenants evicted in 1880. These tenants 
demanded a reduction of 25 per cent. on 
the sale of 1879-80, but it was refused, 
and a large force of police was drafted 
to the place, and they were evicted, and 
they had to be supported since by the 
‘funds provided by the Irish people. 
Both these men were evicted for non- 
| payment of one year’s rent, amounting 
|in all to some £74 odd. He found in 
the Report of the Evicted Tenants Com- 
mission that there were three extra police 
| stationed there to watch the grabber who 
had taken the farms, to his own know- 
ledge, though there were 10 extra police 
in the district as compared with the 
number before 1880. But taking the 
figures in the Report it meant that 
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£4,000 had been paid by the British 
taxpayer since the evictions for extra 
police as a result of the refusal on the 
part of the landlord to give a reduction 
of 25 per cent. on a debt of £74. If the 
cost of all the extra police were counted 
it would mean a sum of not less than 
£7,600. On every ground then he would 
commend the Biil to the House. On 
the grounds of economy, the restoration 


of social order in Ireland, and on the | 


grounds of justice and expediency, he 


would ask the House to send a message | 


of peace to the evicted tenants of Ireland. 
The Bill would give to the landlords 
better terms than they had hoped for, 
and it would at the same time restore 
the people to the homes for which they 
were so anxiously longing, and it would 
restore contentment and social order in 
Ireland. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 


time.”"—(Mr. P. A. MeHugh.) 
*Sirn THOMAS LEA rose when 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


*Sin THOMAS LEA said, that 


although he rose to move the rejec- 





tion of the Bill he quite’ willingly 
admitted there was something — to 


be said in its favour. The hon. 
Gentleman who had last spoken stated 
that he commended the Bill to the House 
on the grounds of justice and expediency. 
A Bill of that sort might be expedient, 
but yet it might not be just. He was 
quite willing to admit the measure was 
e:pedient but in his opinion it was not 
jut. He would go a little further and 
sav that any measure which proposed to 
improve the condition or do anything on 
behalf of the tenant farmers in Ireland, 
0: which tended to bring about a settle- 
ment of the land question in that country, 
was worthy of the most careful con- 
sideration of that House. He regretted 
tiat the clause of his hon, Friend the 
Me uber for South Tyrone, known as 
Cruse 13 of the Land Purchase Bill, 
hid not been more suecessful in doing 
away with this trouble in Ireland. That 
however, was a voluntary clause, quite 
different from this Bill, which was not 
founded on the basis of justice. He 
believed that anything which tended to 


Mr. Flynn. 
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' settle the land question in Ireland tended 
to settle the Irish difficulty, and he 
believed after all that the question in 
Ireland was not the question they were 
| going to consider after Easter, but the 
land question, and any measure brought 
, before the House with the idea of re- 
moving that difficulty should receive the 
' consideration and attention of that House, 
Not long ago he met an Irish parish 
priest, with whom he was_ personally 
acquainted, who told him that the agri- 
cultural population of that country did 
not care a fig whether their Parliament 
sat in Ireland or in Timbuctoo as long 
as every Irish tenant farmer was 
made the owner of his holding, 
What did the present Bill do? It 
started, to his mind, upon a wrong basis, 
upon wrong principles, and with 
wrong people. He himself favoured a 
general settlement of the question on the 
lines of compulsory purchase. But th’s 
Bill was impracticable. It was unfa‘r 
to the landlord, and still more unfair to 
the honest tenant, and most unfair to the 
Irish Chureh tenant, whose property 
was to be brought into requisition under 
this Bill. The Bill he held to be de- 
moralising in its tendencies, as it placed 
a premium on dishonesty. The Irish 
Nationalist Members had no great love 
for landlords, and if all Irish landlords 
were like Lord Clanricarde his sym- 
pathies would be with hon. Gentlemen. 
But whether Irish landlords were like 
Lord Clanricarde or not they were en- 
titled to their due in that House. If 
that Bili were passed a landlord would 
be compelled to take back a tenant 
whom he had found to be a very bad 
tenant. The Bill was promoted chiefly 
to get rid of the difficulty of the Plan of 
Campaign tenants. It was founded upon 
the Report of the Evicted ‘Tenants Com- 
mission, which was « one-sided or, at all 
events, a one-opinioned Commission, 
appointed for the purpose of relieving 
the Chief Secretary from a difficulty, and 
therefore not one that was likely to cany 
such weight or authority as it would 
The Bill was 
unfair to the landlords, because it com- 
pelled them to take back bad tenants, 
men who could have paid their rent, but 
who had been evicted five or six years 
ago because they would not pay, and 
who had been all these years waiting to 
be restored. He would not call them 
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loafers, because they had been compelled 


who had refused to pay rent in the past, 


likely, after their experience of the past — 


six years, to make good tenants in the 
future? In such cireumstances was it 
not unjust and unfair to compel the 
landlords to take them back as tenants ? 
How did the Bill propose to treat the 
1,000 new tenants who had entered into 
possession of the evicted holdings deter- 
mined to pay their rent, and who were 
capable of doing so? They were to be 
turned out in favour of the dishonest 
tenants. The hon. Gentlemen who had 
moved and supported that Bill truly said 
that the position of the Irish tenant was 
a precarious one. The tenants in the 
North of Ireland for years past had 
found enormous difficulty in paying their 
rents; but it must be remembered that 
large numbers of them, notwithstanding 
the difficulty in which they were placed, 
had been honest enough to pay their 
rents, and these honest tenants were to 
be placed at a disadvantage compared 
with the dishonest tenants. If such a 
thing were done as was contemplated by 
the Bill, it would be nothing more nor 
less than placing a premium upon dis- 
honesty. Clause 5 did something that 
had never been done before. Power was 
to be given to the Land Commission of 
postponing any instalments they liked, 
that the evicted tenants were to pay for 
their heldings, but nothing of the kind 
was to be done in the case of honest 
tenants. No, the man who could pay 
his reut and would not was to get the 
benefit under this Bill. The State was 
to find the money to enable the dishonest 
tenant to purchase his holding, whilst 
the honest tenant who, through all his 
difficulties, had paid his rent, and who 
ras longing to purchase his farm, could 
not obtain facilities for doing so. He 
declared that Clause 5, under such cir- 
cumstances, was a mockery to the honest 
tenant, and another premium on dis- 
honesty in Ireland. It might be said 
with regard to the new tenant that the 
Bill contained no provisions for com- 
pulsorily turning them out aud com- 
pelling them to surrender their holdings 
on which they had expended six years 
of labour and trouble and money in 
the expectation that they were to 
spend the rest of their days there. 
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But indirectly it would turn them out. 
to loaf about awaiting the results of | 
political agitation, Were these men, 


None knew better than hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway that the new 
tenants who retained their holdings 
would be boycotted as land grabbers, 
their property damaged, and cattle 
maimed, and that they would eventually 
be compelled to throw up their 
tenancies, with the loss of the unseen 
labour and value they had put into the 
soil for the last half dozen years. The 
Bill was, he submitted, most unfair to 
the Irish Church Tenants who purchased, 
to whom the measure seemed to be the 
grossest mockery, for the sixth clause of 
the Bill proposed to take the Irish 
Church surplus and devote it to the 
tenants under this Bill. Thus the 
money that had been exacted from the 
Irish Church tenants would be taken 
from them and given to the dishonest 
tenants. That was a grievous injustice. 
The Irish Church tenants were com- 
pelled practically by the Irish Chureh 
Act to purchase their holdings, and the 
purchase-money being calculated upon 
their old rents, they had to pay 24, 25, 
26, or even more years’ purchase, The 
State only lent them three-fourths of 
the purchase-money, and they had to 
borrow the other fourth, paying as 
much as 6, 7, and up to 10 per 
cent. for it in some instances. Not- 
withstanding the high interest they 
hal to pay to the money-lender, 
these tenants had still regularly paid 
their instalments to the State in 
respect of their purchase-money. Tl ese 


| were men who were examples of honesty 


and who deserved the sympathy and 
support of the House. ‘They had 
created by their payments this Irish 
Church Surplus, and if anybody was 
entitled to this money, they ought to 
have it. He hoped some day that the 
House, if it did not return to them the 
euvormous sum which they had paid, 
would at ali events do something 
towards lending them the money to pay 
off the usurers who had claims upon 
them. He supposed that as this Bill 
was promoted by the Irish Members, it 
would be taken up by the Government. 
But if what was proposed by the 
measure was a public necessity, and 
for the public advantage, then they 
ought not to go to the pockets of these 
meu who had been so heavily muleted 
iu the past, like the Chureh tenants had 
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been. He could quite understand that, | pulsory purchase must demand, that the 
as a matter of public policy, the | purchasing tenants must be honest men, 
Government would like to settle this who intended to pay the instalments to 
matter, and if they came to Par- _ which they were liable to the State. He 
liament and asked the House to vote was sure the people of the United 
a sum of money for this purpose that Kingdom would never find money unless 
would be a bold and straightforward they were convinced the instalments were 
policy ; but to come down on the poor going to be paid, and anything which 
Trish Church tenants and take this went to shake the confidence of the 
money which they had raised in order people of the country in land purchase 
to give the advantage of it to dishonest would tend to defeat a compulsory land 
tenants was the grossest possible injus- | purchase Bill. They were going after 
tice. They were now told that Pre- Easter to consider the Home Rule Bill. 
ambles of Bills were most important. | If the House passed that measure, and 
The Preamble of the Irish Church Act the Parliament in Dubiin was able to 
of 1869 stated that— /deal with the question of Irish Land 
“The said property, or the proceeds thereof | WeTe they not by this Bill setting a bad 
(the surplus) should be appropriated mainly example for future legislation in Ire- 
to the relief of inevitable calamity and land? The representatives of Irish 
suffering. tenants would, no doubt, form a 
Would anyone contend that the costs large majority in the Irish Parlia- 
and arrears ineurred in quarrels ment, and they would demand that 
between landlords and tenants, raised the principles of this Bill, which were 
by tenants who would not pay their grossly unfair to landlords and new 
rent, should be counted as a calamity, to tenants, should be carricd out to the 
be met by the Irish Church surplus? utmost. Sympathising as he did with 
By Clause 8, where there was a new | the people who had been led away by 
tenant and where the landlord refused | the advice of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
to take back a bad tenant in his place, | unless the House showed to the tenants 
power was given to the Land Commis-| of Ireland that honesty was the best 
sion, without any restriction whatever to | policy, they would do the worse act they 
purchase land and sell it to the evicted | could for the future history of that 
tenant, in order to get rid of the| country. He begged to move that the 
difficulty. This was another step taken | Bill be read a second time that day six 
on behalf of the dishonest tenants which | months. 
would be bitterly resented by honest} *Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
tenants. Hon. Members below the} W.) in seconding the Amendment, said 
Gangway were no doubt in a difficulty | that no condemnation of the Bill could 
about these tenants. On their advice | be more satisfactory than a clear exposi- 
the evicted tenants had been led into tion of its terms. But before going into 
the Plan of Campaign ; but surely hon. these he would like to call attention to 
Members ought themselves to extricate the conditions under which the Bill was 
the people who had followed their brought before the House. At an early 
advice from the trouble into which | period of the Session he asked the Chief 
they had fallen and not ask that | Secretary whether the Government 
House to do so. The Bill put great intended to introduce any legislation to 
compulsion on landlords. If it had | give effect to the recommendations of the 
been a portion of one great measure for | Evicted Tenants Commission. The 
the universal compulsory purchase of | right hon. Gentleman told them that he 
land in Ireland he should not have | was not in a position to give a reply to 
resisted the proposal, because he was of | the inquiry. He (Mr. Arnold-Forster) 
opinion that sooner or later, in order to | concluded that the right hon, Gentle- 
settle the difficulty, there must be some | man had not had time to consult with 
compulsory system of land purchase.) hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
But it was not so. The Bill had simply | opposite, otherwise he was sure they 
been brought in for political expediency, | would have had some explanation before 
to get rid of a difficulty. It was an| now of the fact that the measure the 
entirely retrogade step, for it did not | Government had not thought fit to intro- 
demand, as any future scheme of com- | duce was to be brought in by a private 


Sir Thomas Lea. 
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Member, and doubtless was to receive the | 


support of the Government. The House 
was in a singular position, Now, at 
what was the fag end of a Sitting, when 
a large number of Members were not in 
attendance in the House, there was 
brought in a Bill of the first magnitude, 


; 


both as to what it proposed to do and the | 


principles it introduced inte the Legisla- 
ture. If they had courage enough to 
support such a measure why did not the 
Government bring in the Bill them- 
selves? And if they had been aware 
that the measure was to be introduced 
under existing circumstances why had 
they not put the House into possession 
of the knowledge that they themselves 
possessed ? He could not for a moment 
believe, in view of the fact that a Bill 
of such magnitude was only produced 
for examination in its present form on 
Monday, that it was seriously intended 
to press it to a Second Reading to-day. 
He approached this matter from a some- 
what impartial point of view, for 
he did not hold and did not suppose he 
should ever hold a rood of land in England 
or in Ireland. It could not be said 
that he approached the question from a 
landlord’s point of view. He desired to 
discuss the Bill from the point of view 
of a citizen of the United Kingdom who 
saw a great principle about to be intro- 
duced into our Legislature whieh had 
hitherto never found a place in the Statute 
Book. The Government supported the 
Bill, and although the opponents of the 
Government might not be successful in 
stopping the Second Reading, it was still 
their duty to make it clear what was the 
nature of the Bill, and to explain the 
history of its coming to the House in its 
present form. Up to the close of the 
last Parliament the Bill had never been 
heard of or seriously contemplated by the 
Executive Government of this country. 
Mr. O'Kelly, a Member of that Parlia- 
ment, then introduced a Bill on the 
subject, and for the first time in history 
they saw a majority of Members of the 
then front Opposition Bench endorse the 
revolutionary proposals contained in Mr. 


O’Kelly’s Bill. He did not wonder that 


they felt themselves in a very strange | 


position. They had had their hands tied 
by the unwise declaration of the right 
hon. Gentleman, the First Commissioner 
of Works (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre), and felt 
bound, no doubt, in loyalty to their 
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colleague to stand up for what he had 
committed them to (though only as an 
Opposition and not as a Responsible 
Government). The first stage was when 
the letter of the Chief Secretary to those 
who were to take part in the Evicted 
Tenants Commission to the effect that 
ouly evicted tenants who remained in the 
districts were to have the benefit of the 
Commission—only those who had defied 
authority and refused to pay their just 
debts. What did that mean? It meant 
that if there was a legal or equitable 
right to re-instatement, that right would 
be forfeited by those who had happened 
to go to Dublin or Belfast or London to 
try and earn an honest living, but would 
remain to those who had hung about the 
holdings and had necessitated the build- 
ing of police huts on the borders of the 
holdings. The right hon. Gentleman 
was forced to give a direction to the 
inquiry, and to say that only those persons 
who had shown themselves by their over- 
bearirg acts te be in disobedience to the 
law and unwillingly to accept the verdicts 
of the Courts, would receive the benefit 
of the inquiry. The spirit of the Chief 

Secretary's recommeudation animated 
every line of the Bill, but he was glad 
to find that the measure did not adopt 
the dishonest recommendation of the 
Commission—that the landlords should 
be compelled by statutory enactment, at 
their own cost, to re-stock farms of their 
tenants who had been evicted for dis- 
honest refusal to pay their rent. 

Mr. FLYNN said there was no such 
proposal made in the Report of the Com- 
mission. 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said that 
if the hon. Member had read the 
Report 

Mr. FLYNN: I have read it. 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said the 
hon. Member must have seen that it was 
recommended that power should be given 
to empower the locality to raise on the 
security of the rates half the money 
which would be uecessary to stock the 
farms of the persons who were to be put 
back in their holdings. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): It was 
to be done by loan and not by the land- 
lord. 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said that 
the incidence of taxation in many parts of 
Ireland was such that three-fourths of 
these payments would fall upon the 
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landlords, so that the landlords would be 
compelled to reinstate the tenants at | 
their own cost. This was a Plan of 
Campaign Bill and nothing else. The | 
hon. Member opposite had spoken of | 
4,000 or 5,000 cases of eviction. He | 
(Mr. Arnold-Forster) hoped hon. Mem- | 
bers would not imagine that that was 
all the evictions since the period when 
the Bill was to take effect. Many 
thousands of evictions had _ taken | 
place during the 14 years from 1878, in 
which the evicted tenants were quite as 
fully entitled to have the benefit of this 
act as those who applied to the Commis- | 
sion which sat in Dublin the other day. | 
He saw nothing to prevent any one of 
these evicted tenants insisting on being 
reinstated. What he wished the House 
to understand was, that it was not for 
these tenants that the Bill was proposed, 
The measure was to benefit a small 
selected body of tenants—selected, he 
presumed, with the approval of the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Chief Secretary. 
If the principle of the proposal were 
adopted, it would establish a revolution 
in the Statute Law. Some twelve years 
ago a Bill was brought in which entirely 
revolutionized the condition of agricul- 
tural tenancies in Ireland. Agreements 
between landlords and tenants were set 
aside—a strong step in itself—and the 
Legislature thought it its duty to substi- 
tute for the voided contracts statutory 
contracts, to which were attached certain 
conditions. There were remedies given 
in case these contracts were violated ; 
the only cases in which evictions were 
permitted were specified, and it was pro- 
viled, that when these conditions were 
infringed, the landlords had a statutory 
right to exercise their privilege of 
eviction when they had obtained the 
judgment of a competent Court that 
they were entitled to do so. Going 
a step further, some of the persons 





who had obtained judicial rents failed to | 


comply with the conditions on which 
Parliameut said they should retain their 


tenancies, and in pursuance of statutory | 


direction, the landlords put their powers 
into force. They went to the properly 
constituted courts, and by the proper 
legal process, obtained judgment against 
the persons who were in default. What 
then-happened ? There was then set on 
foot a conspiracy, the object of which 
prevent the 


was to 
Mr. Arnold-Forster. 
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availing themselves of the statutory remedy 
Parliament had put into their hands. Par- 
liament having forced upon them a new 
condition of things, and having pres- 
cribed for them the contract, the remedy, 
and the Court in which that remedy 
shouid be given, the landlords were met 
by organised conspiracy, which said 
“ You shall not exercise the remedy that 
the law has given you.” They found 
themselves face to face with the fact 
that on the one hand there was compli- 
ance with the intentions of Parlia- 
ment and compliance with -the Statute 
Law, and on the other hand there was an 
open infraction of both the Civil and 


‘the Criminal Law, and in this state 


of things they were asked, on the 
authority not only of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, but of the Executive Govern- 
ment, to give their sanction to the 
breaking of all these undertakings and 
contracts made by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and to set the seal of their 
approval on infractions of both Civil 
and Criminal Law, pot in the 
interests of a vast body of evicted 
tenants, but of a selected number 
who happened to be political adherents 
and supporters of the Party oppo- 
site. They were told that Section 
13 of the Land Act of the last Parlia- 
ment had something to do with this case. 
It had nothing whatever to do with it. 
The provision of the Act of last year and 
the present case had the difference of 
black and white between them. It 
might be said that forthe sake of peace and 
quietness, and tranquility of the country 
they were willing to allow landlords and, 
tenants to take advantage beyond the 
appointed time of the statutes in exist- 
ence affecting the two parties, but what 
was asked in the present Bill was, that 
landlords should be compelled, not to 
make agreements, but to accept agree- 
ments made for them in respect to men 
who year by year had been guilty of 
every act of persecution and dishonesty 
against them to the knowledge of all 
mankind. The Bill was merely brought 
before the House because Nationalist 
Members had given pledges to some of 
their adherents that they would see 
them harmless through acts of gross 
dishonesty. They had failed to keep 
these pledges, and now they came to the 
House to get them out of their difficulty. 
The evicted tenauts had been perfectly 
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aware of what they were doing, and he, 
for one, could not take the view that the 
tenants were deserving of the commisera- 
tion of the House. 
sometimes called “kleptomania,” but 
experience showed that that disease was 
better treated in gaol than in a hospital 
or asylum. These people were told 
distinctly :—‘ Rob your landlords, and 
we will hold you harmless. Refuse to 
pay your debt, and it will not be 
enforced.” They believed that, and he 
did not know that they were so foolish 
for so doing, knowing, as they did, the 
power of hon. Gentlemen opposite in 
enforcing their decrees in their own part 
of the country. They were told :—* Put 
half the money you owe into a purse, and 
you will never be made to pay the other 
half.” That was the promise made to 
these men, but it turned out that the promise 
could not be fulfilled, and these persons 
were evicted under the Statute Law. 
The House was told that it ought to 
sympathise with these men, but he sub- 
mitted that it was unfair and unrea- 
sonable to ask 
sympathy on men who had made a mis- 
calculation as to an act of dishonesty. 
Should it go forth to the world that the 
Executive were prepared to establish a 
precedent of this sort ? Surely it would 
be a blow to all Statute Law. The 
House was not asked to help a vast 
body of evicted tenants, but to raise 
one section of the community above 


the law, to select for reward men who 


stood branded before the country for 
their dishonest actions. Every honest, 
prudent, and loyal man would be left 
out, and the House was invited to say 
not only “ We will put these fraudu- 


lent men back on the same footing as | 


the honest and loyal,” but “ We will 


go out of our way to give them privi- , 


leges, because, if they are fraudulent and 


dishonest, they are supporters of the — 


Nationalist party.” He contended that 
this would be one of the most grievous 
mistakes that could be committed by the 
Executive Government. On these 
grounds he seconded the rejection of the 
Bill. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
question to add the words “upon 
this day six months."—(Sir Thomas 
Lea.) 
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Question proposed, “That the word 
“now” stand part of the Question. 


Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) had 
only a few words to say in regard to the 
two speeches which had just been 
delivered. He must say he had listened 
| with some amusement to the statement 
of the hon. Gentleman who had just 
resumed his seat as to his impartial 
attitude in this debate—amusement, in- 
asmuch as the hon. Member, he believed, 
was one of the joint authors of the 
mass of discredited accusations known as 
| Parnellism and Crime, 


*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said he had 
had absolutely nothing to Co with that 
production. 


Mr. CLANCY (“cries of With- 
draw!”) said that if the hon, 
Member declared that he was not 
one of the authors of Parnellism 
and Crime he (Mr. Clancy) was bound 
by every rule of courtesy to withdraw 
his statement. He was glad to find that 
the hon. Member was rather ashamed of 
Parnellism and Crime. 


*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said he 
had made no such statement as that he 
was ashamed of the articles referred to. 
He had not qualified his statement at all. 
The hon. Member had made an assertion, 
and he (Mr. Arnold Forster) had said 
that it was incorrect. 


Mr. CLANCY said he had not stated 
that the hon. Member had said he was 
ashamed of Parnellism and Crime, but 
that was the inference which he (Mr. 
Clancy) drew from the hon. Member's 
observations. At any rate, if the hon, 
Member was not one of the joint authors 
of Parnellism and Crime, he was a very 
active circulator of the charges and 
_ allegations contained init. In the future 
he hoped that the hon. Member would 
cease writing fresh letters to The Times, 
or circulating old ones. In regard to 
the matter of the hon, Member's speech, 
it seemed to him (Mr. Clancy) that the 
reason the hon. Member was not 
favourable to the Bill was because he 
| desired to keep. a sore open in Ireland 
for the purpose of forcing on a scheme 
_of compuisory and wholesale expropria- 
tion at a future date—no doubt as an 
alternative to Home Rule. He (Mr. 
_ Clancy) would not enter into the question 
|of the policy of the Plan of Campaign, 
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regarding that matter as absolutely 
decided. The hon. Member called the 
Plan of Campaign tenants dishonest, but 
he (Mr. Clancy), for his part, cailed them 
honest and brave tenants. The hon. 
Member talked of the landlords having 
been defrauded of their rents, he (Mr. 
Clancy) maintained that they had simply 
been deprived of rights which they had 
never had any claim to exercise. The 
hon. Member used vituperative epithets 
against the Irish tenants, and a case 
must be weak indeed which had to be 
bolstered up in that manner. One 
remark made by the non. Bart (Sir T. 
Lea), and repeated by the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down, was, that it 
was proposed to give better terms to the 
Plan of Campaign tenants and to evicted 
tenants than to other tenants in Ireland. 
Well, for his part, he (Mr. Clancy) was 
not inclined to dispute that proposition. 
In his view these tenants deserved to get 
better terms than anybody else, for it 
was they who had fought the battle for 
the rest of the tenantry in Ireland. It 
had only been the loyal, the honest, 
the rent paying, the chureh going 
tenants of the North of Ireland who had 
gone on paying their rack rents, getting 
into debt, defrauding their families, and 
at the same time taking every advantage 
of the concessions wrung from this Par- 
liament by the tenants who were de- 
seribed as dishonest. If, therefore, he 
preferred one set of tenants above 
another, it was the set which the hon. 
Member had described as fraudulent, 
but whom he (Mr. Claney) regarded ¢ 

having bravely and honestly proved their 
patriotism. As a matter of fact, this 
Bill, or some such measure, was bound 
to pass into law to cure the social 
diseases which existed in Ireland. The 
argument as to whether the Plan of 
Campaign was moral or immoral, or 
whether the men who had taken part in 
it were fraudulent and dishonest or not, 
was beside the question. ‘The thing had 
to be settled. There were a certain 
number of tenants out of their homes in 
Ireland, and to go on keeping them out 
of their homes would be a_ standing 
danger to peace and order in Ireland— 
peace and order which, under Home Rule, 
the Irish Members hoped to preserve | 
better than the Parliament of England | 
had ever preserved it. In order to get 


rid of this social sore, it was necessary | 


Mr. Clancy. 
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that some Bill like the present should 
be passed, whether or not Home Rule 
was secured. Even if the Bill for the 
Better Government of Ireland were re- 
jected, he was inclined to think that one 
of the first measures the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench, with its recent revolutionary 
proclivities, would pass, would be one 
based on the principles of the Redemp- 
tion of Rent Act of 1891. The Bill 
before the House carried out the pro- 
posals contained in the Bill of Mr. 
O'Kelly last year, and in two or three 
sentences he would state the differences 
between the two measures. They seemed 
to him to be three-fold. The Bill of 
last year proposed that the tenant 
should claim to buy, and that, if the 
landlord refused to sell, the tenant should 
be reinstated, with the right to have a 
fair rent fixed. The present Bill pro- 
posed that tenants must claim to be 
reinstated as tenants, but that the land- 
lord should have the option of allow- 
ing them to buy. That proposal, 
which was the main proposal — in 
the Bill, it was unnecessary to 
point out to an intelligent assembly, 
could involve no injustice to anybody 
whatsoever. Who would be robbed by the 
transaction? The landlord would not be 
robbed, because, in case he sold his land, 
he got the price which was fixed by an 
impartial tribunal—perhaps he ought not 
to say “ impartial,” because at the present 
moment the Land Commisssion in Lreland 
could not be said to be in any sense a 
tenants’ commission. If the landlord 
chose to take back his former tenant as 
a tenant, he would be in the same posi- 
tion as any other landlord Ireland, in who 
had to submit, under the Act of 188], 
to the fixing of a fair rent on his land, 
Nor was the planter robbed under the 
Bill. The second change in the Bill 
from that of Mr. O’Kelly was this— 
Mr. O’Kelly’s Bill proposed no money 
‘clause. The reason was, that Mr. 
O'Kelly and his friends intended that 
the money should come out of the 
Imperial Exchequer rather than out of 
any Irish funds, They thought that 
the calamities the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site had referred to did not come within 
| the principle of the Irish Chureh Act. 
| If they had thought it expedient to 
apply the Irish Chureh surplus to such 
a case as this, they would have had no 
scruples, but they said that this calamity 
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in Ireland was brought about by the 


action of the House. The promoters of 
the Bill of last year said that it was the 
act of the Imperial Government ; they 
maintained that it was the result of 
imperial policy, and they therefore held 
that the Imperial Exchequer should pay 
the cost of wiping it out; but it being 
necessary to propose a Money Clause, 
they thought that, as private Members, 
according to constitutional usage, they 
would be unable to make that preposal. 
They fully intended, however, to raise 
the question, and to propose it if they 
could, and to compensate thereby any 
planters who were removed who had a 
substantial interest in their holdings. 
This Bill proposed to give compensation. 
The planter, therefore, was not injured. 
Then was the State injured or wronged ? 
Even under the proposal of last year 
the State would not have been robbed, 
because, as the figures in the Report of 
the last Commission showed, it cost 
more to keep open the sore in Ireland 
than it would cost to compensate all the 
planters. There could be no question 
at all under the present Bill as to whether 
the State would be robbed. Some hon, 


Gentlemen who were not acquainted 
with the nature of the Irish Chureh 
Surplus might fancy that this was 


British money. The hon. Member who 
had just sat down, remarked that they 
{the Irish Members) were determined to 
give charity to the Irish tenants. But 
this Irish Chureh surplus, in the first 
place, was Irish money. It was 
much the money of the tenants who had 
been evicted in Ireland it was of 
those still in possession. It the 
property of the Irish people as a whole, 
and he believed that the Irish people 
would not object to have even the whole 
of the remainder of the surplus devoted 
to the relief of the brave and patriotic 
men to whom he had alluded. The 
third change was rather a larger depar- 
ture from the principle of the Bill of 
last year than the two changes he had 
already mentioned. They proposed last 
year that in every case the evicted 
tenants should be reinstated, either as 
purchasers or tenants, and that the 
planters in possession should be made to 
make way for them on receiving proper 
compensation for any substantial in- 
terest they might have. The present 
Bill did not propose to compulsorily 


as 


as 
was 
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reinstate them in cases where the plan- 


ters had a substantial interest in 
the holdings and refused to go 


out even for compensation. The pro- 
posal of the Bill was, that in that case 
the Land Commission should find land 
elsewhere for the evicted tenants, 
Frankly speaking, he preferred the pro- 
posal of the Bill of last year. In his 
opinion, so long as a single evicted 
tenant in Ireland was kept out of his own 
ancestral home, there would be a certain 
sense of irritation throughout the 
country. The result, he feared, would 
be that there would be some disorder, 
and possibly some crime in Ireland, 
However, he was not one of those who 
were unreasonable, and if there was a 
general concurrence with the proposal to 
buy land in other parts of Ireland for 
the evicted tenants, he would not stand 
in the way of the carrying out of that 
scheme. After all, ke thought it would 
be better that the Irish tenants should be 
put into some holdings, if not their 
original ones, than that they should be 
kept on the roadside as they were now. 
At any rate, the matter was not one 
vital to the principle of the Bill; it 


was rather one of those details which 
could be settled in Committee. If he 
had an opportunity of doing so, he 


should propose an Amendment in Com- 
mittee which would have the effect of 
restoring all the tenants in Ireland to 
the land they had occupied for genera- 
tions. In the course of the discussion 
which took place recently on this 
question, he heard some ironical cheering 
at references made to the idea of the 
Government adopting a proposal of this 
character. He hoped, however, that the 
Government would have the courage to 
declare that they were not ashamed to 
adopt the principle of this Bill. He 
would point out that the principle of 
the measure was not new ; it already had 
a place on the Statute Book of the 
Realm. The last Government, in 1891, 
passed an Act called the Redemption of 
Land (Ireland) Act, which justified 
every single proposal contained either in 
the present Bill or in that of Mr. 
O’Kelly. One of the reasons why he 
himself preferred the Bill of Mr. O’Kelly 
to the present measure was, that the 
former was, to a large extent, an actual 
transcript of the Redemption of Land 
(Ireland) Act. That Act applied to 
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long leaseholds and free farms. The 
provision was that these two classes of 
tenants should have the power of going 
into Court and claiming to buy their 
holdings. That plan was adopted in 
Mr. O’Kelly’s Bill, and he preferred that 
Bill to the measure now before the 
House. If, however, the present Bill, 
which went substantially on the lines of 


{COMMONS} 
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(Ireland) Bill. 


said this was a very far-reaching and 
remarkable Bill, and it had been intro- 


_ duced to the House in a very remarkable 


Mr. O’Kelly’s Bill, was likely to meet 


with more general favour than the 
former measure, he was prepared heartily | 
to accept it. 
ment would have nothing to be ashamed 
of or to fear in avowing that they 
deliberately adopted the principle of the 
Bill, as that principle was already to be 
found on the Statute Book, and had already 
found favour with a landlord minority. 


He thought the Govern- | 


manner. It was only printed on Monday 
last, and was circulated in a _ revised 
form, with, he believed, one word altered, 
yesterday, so that it had been impossible 
for his friends on the other side of the 
Irish Channel to obtain a copy up to 
yesterday. 

Mr. SEXTON: They saw the Report 
of the Commission long ago. 


*Mr. SMITH-BARRY said that as 


this was a private Member's Bill, one 


had naturally imagined that it would 


contain the views of private Members 


of the Commission. 


He could not understand how the Tory | 
Party, and especially the Leader of the 


Opposition, could oppose the principle | 


of the Bill. 
Rent Act of 1891, all argument against 
the Bill was taken out of that right hon. | 
Gentleman’s mouth, because, if it was 
just to apply the principle to the long 
leaseholders of Ireland, it was equally 
just and expedient to apply it to other 
cases. He hoped the prospects of the 
Bill were better than he and those who 
acted with him had, up to that time, 
thought them. Since the refusal of the 
Government to have an Autumn Session, 


After the Reduction of | 


and to pass an Evicted Tenants’ Bill | 


during such a Session, he had felt there 
was grave doubt whether any legislation 


who were unacquainted with the Report 
The Bill was read 
a first time on the Ist of February, and 
it was not until many weeks later that 
the Report of the Commission was pre- 
sented to Members. Either the Bill was 
a dummy and bogus Bill when intro- 


‘duced, or else hon. Members below the 


Gangway had been in collusion with the 
Commissioners, and possibly with the 
Government, and the Bill was the out- 
come of an arrangement between them, 


| He wanted to know whose Bill it was. 


on the subject could be accomplished | 


within the limits of the present Session. 


All he would say was that the question 


required to be settled. 
tenants had waited nine or 10 months in 
confident expectation that something 
would be done for them. He hoped 
they would not be disappointed, but that 
before the Session was over something 
practical would have been done towards 
restoring them to their holdings. This 
would have to be done at some time, 
and he was certain that if the present 
Government remained in 
would be found applying their energies 
to the solution of the question. He 
invited the Government to be courageous 
in avowing their adhesion to the prin- 
ciple of the measure, and to be firm in 
exacting the time that was necessary 
to pass it into law. 


*Mr. SMITH-BARRY (Hunts, 8.) _ 
Mr. Clancy. 


The evicted | 


office they | 


Was it the Bill of the Gentlemen whose 
names appeared on the back of it, or 
was it the Bill of Sir James Mathew’s 
Commission, or of the Government ? It 
was evident that it was Sir James 
Mathew’s Bill, as it was based upon the 
Report ef that distinguished Gentleman’s 
Commission. The House must take it 
that the recommendations of the Com- 
mission were based on the evidence given 
before the Commission. What was the 
evidence ? It was notoriously one-sided 
evidence. It was the evidence chiefly of 
evicted tenants and of clergymen of the 
Catholic Church who had been mixed 
up with the Plan of Campaign and with 
hon. Members sitting below the Gang- 
way. No evidence at all was given on 
the other side. No landlord appeared, 
and none of the tenants on the Plan of 
Campaign estates who had stuck to the 
landlords and paid their rents went 
before the Commission. Mr. Edward 
Phillips, a tenant of his own, was 
anxious to give evidence, and wrote 
to the Commission offering to do so; 
but the Commissioners declined to hear 
what he had to say. The evidence 
taken was not given upon oath and was 
not sifted by means of cross-exami- 
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nation. When Mr. Dudgeon, who had 


been agent for one estate, appeared, he 
informed the Commission that two of 
the witnesses previonsiy called had been 
convicted at Manchester of boycotting, 


and had been sent te prison by an 
English Judge. The President was 


exceedingly astonished to hear this, and 
said he wished very much he had had 


the information at the time when the 
men were before the Commission. 
There was no doubt that similar infor- 
mation might have been given with 
regard to numbers of witnesses who 
appeared before the Commission. Since 


the evidence had been published, the 
landlords whose cases had been brought 
before the Commission, had answered it 
in detail, and, had time permitted, he 
could have shown how the testimony 
given in regard to the Ponsonby estate 
and Lord Landsdowne’s estate had been 
eut to ribbons. Although the tenants’ 
evidence was not given on oath, it had 
been answered by means of statutory 
declarations. Evidence had been given 
with regard to his (Mr. Smith-Barry’s) 
estate in Tipperary. The Rev. Canon 
Cahill did all he could to persuade the 
Commissioners that the contest on the 
Tipperary estate was partly caused by 
a demand for a_ reduction of rent, 
because there was discontent on the 
part of the tenants with regard to the 
management of the estate and the rents 
levied upon it. The statements of the 
rev. gentlemen, however, were so con- 
tradicted by notorious facts, and even by 


{29 Marcn 1893} 


facts elicited by the Commissioners 
themselves, that they had entirely 
thrown him overboard. They had | 


reported that no question of rent was 
involved, and virtually that they did 
not concur in the view which the rev. 
Canon took. Then there was 
O’Brien Dalton, a leading member of 
the Tenants’ Defence Committee, 
whose statements he (Mr. Smith- 
Barry) had absolute answers on oath by 
himself and his agent. There was also 
the evidence of some of the evicted 
tenants, who posed not only as martyrs, 
but as patriots. Amongst them were 
Mr. John McCarthy and Mr. John 
Burke, who, as a matter of fact, were 
still indebted to him in a considerable 
sum of money for rent. He had put 
them into the Bankruptey Court, and 
they had been ordered by the Commis- 
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sioners in Bankruptcy to appear before 
the Court. However, they were much 
too sharp to give evidence on oath in 
substantiation of the statements they 
had made Sir James Mathew, 
and they had consequently ever since 
been evading the warrants issued 
against them. At the present moment 
they were in hiding, and he believed 
they had fled the country. Well, this 
was the sort of evidence upon which the 
recommendations embodied in the Bill, 
now. before the House, had been based. 
He wanted to know why he was to 
be compelled to take back on his pro- 
perty men who had wilfully and 
deliberately, at the instigation of hon. 
Members below the Gangway and their 
friends, declined to pay him their rent, 
who had forced him to evict them, and 
who had left their holdings on his hands. 
Before they took action against him 
they sent a deputation to him in London, 
and he warned the tenants, through that 
deputation, in calm but perfectly clear 
language, that if they entered into any 
such conspiracy they would have to 
bear the consequences. They did enter 
into the conspiracy notwithstanding. 
Later on, before the great majority of 
the agricultural tenants were evicted, 
and when there was still time for 
them to redeem their holdings, he 
determined that they should be again 
warned. With that view he wrote to 
the Archbishop of Cashel—with whom 
he had a very interesting correspondence 
—explaining that those men would be 
running great risks if they left their 
holdings, and that if they finally did 
so it would be to their loss and his gain. 


before 


‘Nevertheless these men left their 
holdings in his hands, and he was 


Mr. | 


to | 


' who 


perfectly ready and most anxious to 
keep them. His own property was 
surrendered back to him by their faut 
in spite of every warning. He was 
now occupying, cultivating, and working 
those lands to his own profit, and why 
was he to be forced under such a Bill 
as this to take back as tenants men who 
had wilfully thrown themselves out and 
had shown themselves entirely 
unworthy of trust or confidence. On 
the point of the value of the evidence 
given before the Commission, he wished 


to refer to the Lansdowne Lugga- 
curran estate. The hon. Member for 


South Kerry, who was one of the evicted 
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tenants, gave lengthened evidence, in 
which he described the rents as too high on 
account of the condition of agriculture, 
and said that the tenants were obliged to 
enter the Planof Campaign. But it was 
a curious thing that at a meeting of the 
Irish National League in Dublin in 1887 
the hon. Member was reported to have 
said that the tenants on this estate 
differed from most of the other tenants, 
inasmuch as they were able to pay their 
rents, showing that their inability to do 
so was not the cause of their joining the 
Plan. He ventured to say that if Lord 
Lansdowne, or any one acting for him, 
had appeared before the Commission, 
and had been allowed to cross-examine 
the hon. Member, the value of his 
evidence as to the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the tenants would have been 
destroyed. 

Mr. KILBRIDE (Kerry, 8.): If I 
had been put on oath and been cross- 
examined I should have sworn that to 
my own certain knowledge the rents of 
that estate were paid out of capital. 

*Mr. SMITH-BARRY said if the 
evidence in each of these cases was 
thoroughly sifted, the recommendations 
of the Commission would be made value- 
less. The hon. Member who seconded 
the Motion said that the allowances made 
ou the Ponsonby estate were insufficient, 
that the tenants were in a bad financial 
condition, and that if proper allowances 
had been made the Plan of Campaign 
would not have been adopted on the 
But all the details in regard to 
this estate, including this point, had been 
pretty well threshed out, and he himself 
had answered the point two or three 
times in the last Parliament. Only 
27 tenants went into Court during the 
five years following the passing of the 
Land Act of 1881, the average reduction 
made in their rent being 11 per cent., 
while 18 had judicial rents fixed by 
agreement out of Court at an average 
reduction of 123 per cent. The arrears 
due up to the year 1879-80 were wiped 
out during that trying winter, and of the 
arrears Which accumulated after that 
date £1,625 were wiped out under the 
Arrears Act of 1882. In 1885 an abate- 
ment of 20 per cent. on non-judicial and 
10 per cent. on judicial rents was allowed 
by Mr. Ponsonby. In October, 1886, 
when the rents due the previous March 
were called for, the same abatement was 


estate. 


Mr. Smith-Ba rry. 
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offered. A meeting was, however, held, 
and attended by Mr. Lane, who was 
formerly Member for East Cork, and the 
hon. Member for Mid Cork, at which it 
was determined to demand reductions of 
not less than 35 and 25 per cent. on non- 
judicial and judicial rents respectively. 
That this demand was exorbitant was 
clearly proved by the fact that the 
average reduction made by the Courts in 
sases where Mr. Ponsonby’s rents had 
been revised by them was only 11-9, per 
cent., and that the reduction decreed by 
the Land Commission in 1887 on judicial 
rents, as affecting the Ponsonby estate, 
averaged only 11} per cent. Those 
figures showed that the allowances 
offered by Mr, Ponsonby were eminently 
fair and reasonable. The evidence given 
in the Ponsonby case was simply a_re- 
hash of the old statements that had again 
and again been brought before Parliament 
during the past few years, that had been 
again and again refuted, and which were 
now yet again refuted under statutory 
declaration made by persens concerned 
in the Ponsonby estates who had 
cognizance of all the facts, and chiefly 
by Mr. Ponsonby himself and Mr, 
Brunker. He wished in this connection 
to direct the attention of the House to 
the value of unsworn evidence given by 
men of the class of the Ponsonby tenants 
in the South of Ireland. Anybedy who 
understood anything of legal proceedings 
or of the Law Courts in the South of 
Ireland, or who had dealings with the 
peasant class there, knew that the stories 
that were told required the most searching 
investigation before any reliance could 
he placed on them. The men told one 
story to the landlord and another to the 
priest, and it was always exceedingly 
difficult to get at the real facts. For 
instance, it was stated that a man named 
Smiddy, who was one of those who 
signed a memorial to the Evicted Tenants 
Commission, had said that he had been 
forced to sign an agreement to purchase 
on the Ponsonby estate. 

Mr. SEXTON: I rise to order. I 
wish to know whether on the Second 
Reading of the Bill the hon. Member 
can not only go into the details of the 
evidence given before the Commission, 
but can discuss what might have been 
said before the Commission if certain 
persons who did not appear before it 
had attended and given evidence. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN : On the same point 


may I ask, whether, on a Bill which 
depends entirely on the Report of the 
Commission, it is not competent for the 
hon. Member to discuss the evidence 
given before that Commission. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : That is exactly the 
answer I should have given. The hon. 
Member is perfectly in order in referring 
to the evidence upon which the Com- 
mission were induced to draw up their 
Report. 

*Mr. SMITH-BARRY, continuing, 
said that the !andlord’s solicitors, having 
heard that one purchaser, and one only— 
the man Smiddy—was dissatisfied with 
the terms of purchase, wrote to him on 
March 16, 1892, and Smiddy sent a 
letter in reply, in which he stated that, 
regarding the agreement he had signed 
for the purchase of the farm he held on 
the Ponsonby estate, 
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“ He was still satisfied with the conditions of 

the agreement, and that he approved of the 
terms contained therein.” 
He also expressed a hope that the matter 
would be arranged as soon as possible, 
as he had a large number of cattle, and 
it was very expensive putting them out 
to grass. Yet that was the man who 
had signed a memorial to the Commis- 
sion stating that he signed his agreement 
under duress. What was the value of 
such evidence ? A man named John 
Lynch gave evidence before the Com- 
mission, and when he eame_ back a 
gentleman who had tried to make terms 
between him and Mr. Ponsonby asked 
him how it was that he could have made 
such statements 7 He replied— 

“Surely you will not blame me when I tell 
you that they paid me 8s, a day, took me to all 
the shows in Dublin, and restored me my 
pension of £10 a month.” 

That was the way in which evidence was 
manufactured. Was that House to give 
John Lyneh and his friends advantages 
whieh law-abiding tenants throughout 
the country did not possess ? In 1889, 
when his own name came very promin- 
ently forward in connection with the 
estate, Mr. Ponsonby issued a circular, 
and if the tenants availed themselves of 
the terms of purchase contained in it, 
they would have obtained reductions of 
rent to the amount of 32 per cent. and 
24 per cent. respectively, and they would 
have been the absolute owners of their 


farms at the end of 49 years, and £21,800 
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in arrears would have been remitted, 
Why did they not accept these terms ? 
Because hon. Members below the Gang- 
way would not let them. Canon Keller 
stated in his evidence that though the 
judicial tenants demanded abatements of 
25 per cent. they would be satisfied with 
20 per cent., and if it were so, presuma- 
bly the non-judicial tenants who de- 
manded 35 per cent. would have been 
satistied with 30 per cent. If, therefore, 
the tenants had accepted the offers of 
purchase contained in the circular, they 
would on payment of one year’s rent 
have obtained a greater reduction in 
their annual payments, than would have 
satisfied them when they adopted the 


Plan of Campaign. But these terms 
they were not allowed to accept. Why 
were they out now’ It was for the 
political purposes of hon. Gentlemen 


below the Gangway. He felt that he 
was detaining the House too long. Mr. 
Ponsonby afterwards made other offers 
under Section 13, a many of 
which had been availed of, and more 
would have been availed of if the same 
kind of influenee as he had described 
had not been brought to bear. 

Mr. SEXTON: The Land Commis- 
sion refused to ratify the terms. 


Mr. SMITH-BARRY : Nothing of 


great 


the sort. There were 104. signed 
agreements, 68 of which were sane- 


tioned almost immediately ; in 35 cases 
the agreements were not sanctioned. 

Mr. SEXTON : The Land Commis- 
sion refused to sanction because the 
price was too high, and the security 
Was insufficient. 

Mr. SMITH-BARRY said he sup- 
posed hon. Gentlemen thought men who 
by their acts had been made insolvent 
were to be reinstated without their being 
any security. In 36 the Land 
Commission said that the price was too 
high, not that the price was too high for 
the land, but in considering the amount 
they would have to advance they took 
into account not so much the value of 
the land as the solvency of the tenant, 
and his power to pay his instalments. 
Mr. Ponsonby told the Land Commis- 
sioners that although he considered the 
price he asked for the land was a fair 
price, he was prepared to take a smaller 
sum for the sake of peace and quiet. 
That was more than hon. Members 
below the Gangway had ever offered to 


cases 
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do. Whose fault was it that the tenants 
had been evicted ? He knew quite well 
that the majority of them were sorry for 
ever having entered the Plan of Cam- 
paign. ‘The Prime Minister made a} 
statement in Manchester, as Members 
below the Gangway had done in many 
places, that it was the fault of the Tory | 
Government, who declined to accept 
Mr. Parnell’s Bill, that these men had | 
been driven into the Plan of Campaign. | 
But they had got the statement of the | 
hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. J. 
Redmond), backed by the hon. Member 
for the Harbour Division of Dublin (Mr. 
Harrington), to the contrary effect. He | 
had got quotations from the speeches of 
both hon. Members, taken from The In- 
dependent and The Freeman's Journal. 
The Member for Waterford said that it 
was far more a political than an agrarian 
movement ; and the Member for the 
Harbour Division of Dublin, who claimed 
to be the author of the Plan, at a 
meeting at Kingstown, endorsed the 
statement of the hon. Member for 
Waterford. Which knew better whether 
it was a_ political movement — the 
Member for the Harbour Division (the 
author of the Plan of Campaign) or the 
Prime Minister ? It was fortunate that 
they had got that admission from the 
hon. Members that it was not an 
agrarian movement, and that it had been 
a political movement all the time, 
and that it was started in order to make 
impossible the Government of Ireland by 
the present Leader of the Opposition. 
He would like to go carefully through 
the clauses of the Bill, but he felt it was 
searcely necessary, because he objected 
upon every principle of honesty and 
expediency to putting back arbitrarily 
and compulsorily, as the Bill proposed, 
men who had joined the Plan of Cam- 
paign for a political purpose, who had 
declined to avail themselves of all the 
great advantages which the legislation 
passed by that House during the last 10 
or 12 years had given them, and who 
had played their game and at the end 
found themselves losers, A majority of 
them at present were men of notorious 
impecuniosity ; otherwise why were they 
to have more favourable terms than 
ordinary tenants? He objected also to | 


° . | 
the Bill because it was a monstrous and 

outrageous thing that men who had | 
proved themselves dishonest, or who had | 


Mr. Smith-Barry. 


{COMMONS} 


_ be come to quickly. 
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failed in their business, should be put 
back again compulsorily. The Bill 


seemed to be founded on the fact that a 


clause was introduced into the Land 
Purchase Act of the present Leader of 
the Opposition. But that was an 
entirely different thing. It was purely 
an optional clanse. It barred the cases 


‘in which farms had been let to others, 


it gnarded the men who were called 
“planters,” and, moreover, the operation 
of the clause was strictiy limited to six 
months in order that settlements might 
He would not, for 
want of time, go further into the details 
of the proposed measure. He objected 
to the Bill on principle, and on the 
ground that a large sum of money was to 


‘be taken from the Chureh Temporalities 


Fund, in order that these thoroughly 
undeserving persons known as the evicted 
tenants might be put back. He wanted 
to know why the money required for this 
purpose should not be found by hon. 
Gentlemen who got these people into 
the mess. Where were the Paris Funds ? 
Last antumn Nationalist Members went 
about the country declaring in their 
speeches that the evicted tenants were a 
claim on the Irish nation. In August, 
1892, the hon. Member for East Mayo, 
speaking at a Federation meeting in 
Dublin, asserted the claim on the Irish 
nation of those evieted tenants, who, he 
said, left their homes at the call of duty. 
Then let those hon. Gentlemen find the 
funds. The hon. Member for Waterford, 
speaking on August 22nd, 1892, said 
that the Paris Funds should be used to 
reinstate the evicted tenants in cases 
where settlements could be arrived at, 
and also to support those tenants in 
whose cases no fair settlement could be 
obtained. Why, then, was the House 
now to be asked to sanction the payment 


of the money out of the Church Tem- 


poralities Fund when hon. Gentlemen 
had got the Paris Funds ? 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) : We have 
not got them. 

*Mr. SMITH-BARRY: The _ hon. 
Member for North Louth himself, in 
a speech dealing with the Paris 
Funds, asked how could they urge 
the claims of the evicted tenants 
in the House of Commons when it 
could be retorted that Mr. Harrington 
and Mr. Redmond would not give a 
shilling out of the £40,000 in Paris to 
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aid the tenants. He objected to the Bill, 
because it was an attempt to put back a 
class of unworthy men ; because, as the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had him- 
self said, it was not advocated at the 
time the Commission was started; and 
because it was nothing short of an act of 
plunder and confiscation. The reasons 


given by the Irish Landowners’ Conven- , 


tion for objecting to the proceedings of 
the Commission were also strong grounds 
for opposing this Bill. Those reasons 
were, that the findings were based on one- 
sided evidence which the Commissioners 
refused to submit to the test of cross- 
examination; that they totally ignored 
the landlords’ right of ownership by 
proposing the compulsory restoration of 
the evicted tenants; that they ignored 
the past history and character and 
solvency of the tenants, and made no 
effort to recoup the landlords for the 
losses they had sustained in obtaining 
possession of their land ; and they offered 
special advantages to tenants who had 
refused to fulfil their contracts ; and that 
they were intended to help the promoters 
and advocates of the Plan of Campaign 
out of a difficulty. Upon all the grounds 
which he had stated he was opposed to 
the present Bill. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, New- 
eastle-upon-Tyne): I have listened to 
the speech of the hon. Member who has 
just sat down with very sincere and 
unfeigned disappointment. I had hoped 
that he, with his great knowledge of 
this question, considering the line that 
he has on previous occasions taken upon 
this very subject, and considering his 
authority and influence with the land- 
lords of Ireland, I had hoped that he, 
at least, would have let some sentence 
fall that would guide this House in its 
deliberations upon what he admits to be 
a most serious and difficult subject. 
Instead of that, what has the hon. 
Member done? The greater portion of 
his speech, if it meant anything, meant 
that he and his friends made a great 
mistake when they refused to go and 
give evidence before the Commission. 
The hon. Member said, “ We could have 
torn the evidence to pieces! 
have 
some rey. gentlemen who gave evidence.” 
Why did he not do so ? 


*Mr. SMITH-BARRY : Time was 
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against me. 
the House. 
Mr. MORLEY: I mean why did he 


‘and his friends not go before the Com- 


mission and give their evidence ? Then 
the House would have the advantage, 
which, when I advised the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to issue that Commission, I hoped 
the House would have the advantage 
of—namely, the advantage of being in 
possession of the full case. The con- 
tribution made by the hon. Member is, 
with all respect to him, of no value 
whatever in the issue we now have to 
decide. Granting that most of the evi- 
dence that he adduced would stand the 
test of cross-examination, which I do 
not profess to deny, granting that, how 
does it affect the question that there is a 
great difficulty before us, a difficulty 
which has been recognised by nobody 
more strongly than by the hon. Member 
himself ? He has not a word to tell us, 
not a hint to drop, as to how far, if any 
ray at all, he will go with the pro- 
moters of this Bill. I, myself, do not 
accept all the provisions of this Bill, but 
I feel if one of the right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were in my place next year or 
this year—the moment he is in my place 
he will have to consider the question ; 
and why I am disappointed with the 
speech of the hon. Member is, that he 
has shed no light whatever on the real 
difficulty which any Administration in 
Ireland would have to encounter. The 
hon. Member used one or two phrases 
—I do not like to pin any Gentleman to 
phrases—but he said, talking of his own 
property — 

“Tt is my own, 1am dealing with my own 
land, and dealing with it to my profit and 
satisfaction.” 

I do not like to press that too much, 
but I wouid remind the hon. Member 
that it is language of this kind and the 
principles which that language describes 
which have brought about all the mis- 
I do not compare the 
hon. Member with the nobleman, with 
regard to whom I have not used any 
particularly bad language; I do not 
compare the hon. Member with Lord 


'Clanricarde, but I say this—that Lord 
I should 


liked,” he added, “to catechise | 


Clanricarde is only the reductio ad 
absurdum of the principle of the hon. 
Member. I want to recall to the House 
and to the hon. Member the extra- 


| ordinarily different language that he used 
| 3 
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in 1891. When his own friends were in 
office, and when they were trying— 
though, unfortunately, they did not take 
adequate steps—to solve the difficulty 
which this Bill is an attempt to get rid 
of, did the hon. Member then use the 
kind of language that he has used to- 
night about the proposals to restore the 
evicted tenants ? I agree with him that 
the proposals of Section 13 were optional 
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proposals, and therefore stand upon a | 


different footing from the proposals in 
the Bill now before the House. But 
that is not the point. The hon. Member 
this afternoon has used language which 


indicates that these evicted tenants are a | 


set of vagabonds who ought not to be 
restored to their former holdings. Did 
he say so in 1891? He said— 


“T have no wish, myself, to shut the door upon | 
any of these men who are now living outside their | 
farms, no doubt very largely through their own | 


fault, but still more largely through the fault 
of those who have lured them on to destruction. 
I think it possible that very recent events may 
lead the House to think that I am not disposed 
to deal harshly with those who have been in 


opposition to me; if a clause can be drawn | 


which will enable the Commissioners to restore 
the evicted tenants on certain conditions, and 
provided security were given, I certainly should 
be very sorry to say that I should set my face 
against the reinstatement of such men.” 
What has the hon. Member done this 
afternoon except, from the first sentence 
to the last, but set his face against the 
reinstatement of those men ? 

*Mr. SMITH-BARRY: There is no 
security in this Bill at all. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : That may be, and 


if the hon. Member came down to the | 


House and complained of the Bill as 
being deficient in certain particulars, as 


being wrong in principle in some par- | 


ticulars, that is what I would expect ; 
but remembering, as I did, the speeches 
of the hon. Member in 1891, and knowing, 
as I do, that the hon. Member has every 
interest in seeing this question settled, 
I am disappointed that he should have 
come down this afternoon and made a 
speech which is nothing but setting his 
face against reinstatement. I must 
trouble the House with one or two more 
sentences of the hon. Member. Two 
days later, in June, 1891, he said, re- 
ferring to Section 13— 


“T think it will open a very fair and proper 
door to evicted tenants to enable them to get 
back into their holdings by purchasing them 
under this Act. It opens a very much wider 


Mr. J. Morley. 
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door than does the proposal of the hon. Member 
for West Belfast (now the hon. Member for 
North Kerry), for his only applies to men who 
have taken evicted farms, whereas the clause 
would bring about a settlement in the case of 
derelict and unoccupied farms.” 


This is a Bill in principle for reinstating 
tenants of derelict and wnoceupied farms, 
Would anybody have supposed to-day 
that the hon. Member had at heart the 
| reinstatement of men in derelict and un- 
|oceupied farms? The main object of 
the Bill is to do exactly what in 1891 
he congratulated the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone on trying to do more 
successfully than another. He talks of 
'this as being a nefarious way of taking 
money out of the Church Temporalities 
| Fund. Yes; but Section 13 proposed 
| to make specially favourable terms for 
these men. On whose responsibility ? 
Not on that of the Irish Chureh Tem- 
poralities Fund, but of the British tax- 
payer. The right hon. Gentleman, my 
predecessor in the office of Chief Seere- 
tary, shakes his head. My proposition 
is that Section 13 gave specially favoured 
treatment to these evicted tenants. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) : 
How ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I will tell you. 
It gave them specially favoured treat- 
ment, because the effect and the object 
(of Section 13 was to put these men 
back into positions of which they had 
deprived themselves ; to put them on the 
footing of tenants in possession. 

Mr. JACKSON: It only restored 
them to the position of other tenants. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : But it was giving 
| them a special favour. 

Mr. JACKSON : No. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Clause 13° was 
passed; but, unfortunately, it was in- 
operative, and failed to obtain the 
object of those who framed it and 
passed it. The hon. Member who 
moved the rejection of this Bill did 
so in a speech of very great moderation, 
and I observe that my hon. Friend was 
very careful not to lay down any broad 
grounds of objection to the principle of 
reinstatement. The hon. Baronet took 
the very narrow ground—for I think it 
was a narrow ground—that the money 
required for the purposes of this Bill 
was to come out of the Church Tem- 
_poralities Fund. The hon. Member 
| who seconded the Motion indulged in 
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rather more angry language, but I pro- | 
pose to return to the lower key of the | 
hon. Member who moved the rejection 
of the Bill. I will not follow any 
speaker who has indulged in reerimina- 
tions, and in that vein I cannot follow 
the hon. Member who has just sat down. 
I am not going to say anything now 
about the Evicted Tenants Commission, 
because already we have had one long 
evening’s Debate on it. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : Not with regard to 
the evidence. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman get up to tell me that 
this is a proper occasion for me to go 
into the evidence 7? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : Certainly. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The right hon. 
Gentleman knows it is impossible to do 
so at 10 minutes to 5 o'clock. I will 
not detain the House at any great 
length, for very few minutes are needed, 
in expressing the views which I have 
both on my own behalf and on behalf of 
tie other Members of the Government. 
There are, I have said, points in this 
Bill to which I take some exception. I 
wish to press upon the House that the 
foundation of the Bill, as I read it, is | 
the erection of an arbitrating tribunal 
for settling these disputes between land- | 
lords and tenants. Well, vou may say | 
in answer to that that the hon. Member 
for South Hunts wants to do what he 
likes with his own, He may say he 
will not have people arbitrating, and 
that it is a monstrous thing to have a 
Statute coming between him and _ his 
tenants for the disposal of his land, and 
telling him what terms he shall make to 
those who take that land. 


Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow) : Hear, hear. 
Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. and 


learned Gentleman says “Hear, hear.” 
Then the hon. and learned Gentleman 
is overthrowing the whole fabrie of the 
land system in Ireland as it now exists. 
The intervention of a Court comes 
between landlords and tenants in Ireland 
at every turn. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
These were not tenants. 
Mr. J. MORLEY : I am not saying 

My proposition is that you cannot 
argue against this proposal on the 
ground that it sets up an arbitrating | 
tribunal, because the whole system of 


80. 
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relations between landlord and tenant in 
Ireland since the Act of 1881 rests upon 
the decision of an arbitrating compulsory 
tribunal, Parliament may have been 
right or wrong in deciding that fair 
rents should be fixed by the Courts— 
but there is nothing new in a proposal 
of this kind, and, therefore, it is idle to 


say that a compulsory  arbitrating 
tribunal is a monstrous invasion of 
private rights or of the principles 
hitherto accepted in public policy. 
It is neither the one or the other. Do 
not think it is the Liberal Government 
alone who have taken this view of 


arbitrary interference between landlord 
and tenant and between gentlemen doing 
as they like with their own. The late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was a 
Member of the Government which in 
1887 went a step, which I admit and 
which I have always thought was a 
necessary step, but which went a great 
deal further than the Act of 1881, 
which provided for fixed judicial rents, 
for it re-revised revised rents. 
Then how idle it is to object to com- 
pulsory arbitration when you have 
such cases as the Land Act of 1881, 
the Land Act of I887, and the Re- 
1891. The 
present Bill created a compulsory arbi- 
trating tribunal in that respect. It 
does not go further than the principles 
which have been already recognised in 
this House. The way in which I 
should like to describe the foundation 
of the Bill is that it is an extension, a 
large extension I quite agree, but an 
extension of that principle of equity of 


those 


redemption which, I think, _ first 
appeared in a Bill of 1860, which gave 
equity of redemption for six months, 


The same principle was recognised in 


the Arrears Act of 1882, in order to 
effect the settlement of disputes, and 
enable tenants who were evicted to 


raise money on payment of one year’s 
arrears, and giving power to the Land 
Commission to extend the period of 
redemption. There was further power 
given of equity of redemption under 
Clause 13. There you have it in effeet, 
I, for one, can find 
nothing in previous legislation indi- 
eating an invincible repugnance to the 
creation of a compulsory arbitrating 
tribunal. I am bound to say I am 
inclined to differ from the proposal in 
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the Bill that the Land Commission is to 
be this tribunal. I think that the pro- 
moters of the Bill are in error, I 
believe, first of all, the Land Commis- 
sion has got at least as much to do as 
it can well do; and, secondly, I 
think it would not be desirable 
to mix up the Land Commis- 
sion, which ought to be a_ tribunal 
above all suspicion, with cases 
of this kind. Therefore, when this Bill 
gets into Committee I shall propose that 
it should not be the Land Commission, 
but a Special Commission—I mean an 
official Commission—who shall take those 
matters into consideration. 
to a more fundamental point in the Bill, 
in which I am not at one with its pro- 
moters. This Bill gives the Land Com- 
mission, or whatever other body may be 
appointed, no discretion or option in 
reinstatement. They make it compulsory 
on the Commissioners to reinstate any 
tenant who cannot settle with his land- 
lord. I regard that as a proposal open to 
many objections, and I think that the 
Commissioners ought to have the power 
of discriminating or exercising a dis- 
cretionary power in deciding whether an 
evicted tenant should be reinstated or 
not. I think there ought to be a dis- 
cretion and an option. In one of the 
sections is a provision enabling the Land 
Commission to postpone instalments, I 
view that not with any fundamental 
repugnance to the principle, but I view 
it with misgivings, because I believe it 
would tend to throw out of gear the 
working of the Land Purchase Act of 
1891. I for one have no desire or wish 





to stop the working of that Act. On 


the contrary I desire, in common with 
those who know most about Ireland, and 
who care most about Ireland, that a 
real solution should be arrived at. I 


agree with policy of purchase, but I am | 


afraid the tendency of the provision of 


which I am now speaking would be | 
. . . } 
to throw the working of that very im- | 


portant Act out of gear. But these are 
all points on which I had hoped to be 


strengthened by so important a speaker | 
as the hon, Gentleman who preceded me, | 


because they seem to me the points which 
would lead to the end which we all | 
desire, and which, I believe, the pro- | 
moters of the Bill desire—namely, an | 
equitable arrangement. The fourth 
point upon which I entertain some | 


Mr. J. Morley. 
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I now come | 
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| doubts is the proposal that those settlers 
| who have not got what is called a sub- 
stantial interest should be compulsorily 
expropriated though with compensation 
for disturbance. I think that would be 
found a very difficult thing to do. It 
would be a very difficult thing for the 
Commissioners to draw a_ distinction 
between a substantial interest and an 
interest not substantial. And I see also 
other objections. I am perfectly sure 
| from the information that I have been 
| able to collect for the last seven or eight 
| months, as well as from the evidence 
which came out before Sir James 
Mathew’s Commission, that there will 
be little difficulty in carrying out volun- 
tary negotiations with those settlers 
whose interests are what is called not 
substantial. I except one further point, 
which is what is called a Treasury point. 
I doubt whether Clause 9 on the whole 
is rightly drawn. I myself would be 
most reluctant to see any invasion of the 
sapital fund. I hate ail invasions of 
‘capital funds, especially in Ireland, 
| where they need all the capital funds 
they ean get, and, therefore, I think this 
clause ought to have been drawn in such 
a form as to take borrowing powers, 
guaranteed, if you like, by the Church 
Temporalities Fund, but not touching 
‘the corpus of the fund itself. I do not 
know that I need say any more. These 
points I have raised are Committee 
points, but most important points, two 
of them of extreme importance, but still 
points that I believe we might come to 
an agreement on in Committee, and 
therefore what I propose to do, and what 
Her Majesty’s Government authorise me 
to invite the House to do, is to read the 
Bill a second time. After the Second 
Reading of the Home Rule Bill, which, 
of course, must be the first work for the 
Government to take in hand, realizing 
how important it is to arrive at some 
settlement of this question, we will do 
the best we can to promote the further 
| stages of the Bill. The hon. Gentlemen 
who bring in the Bill know the position 
of the Government; they know the 
difficulties of the Government. No 
doubt I had hoped in the first instance, 
as I have already stated, when I advised 
the issue of the Mathew Commission 
that the Irish landlords would for once 
see their real interest, and I hope even 
now, before we come to the Committee 
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stage of this Bill, they will see that the | 


proposals may be modified in such a way 
as to give them all that they are entitled 
to, and perhaps even more than many of 
them expect, because I consider the 
terms of the Bill really tolerably liberal. 
I believe if they will take that course we 
may arrive at a settlement in’ which 
their friends are as much interested as 
we are. It is their interest to get the 
question out of the way, and the earlier 
they expect their return to power the 
more willing must they be to help us to 
get the question out of the way. But 


in the course I have indicated. The 
Bill as it stands contains some proposals 
to which we cannot assent, but we do 
assent to the fundamental principle of 
the Bill, realising the enormous im- 
portance of the objects which the Bill 
aims at, and we will do the best we can 
to promote its becoming law at the 
earliest possible moment. 


Mr. Goscuen and Mr. SExton rose 
together, but the former gave way. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said he 
only wished to'say one word. He wished 
to thank the right hon. Gentleman for 
the promise he had given in regard to 
the further stages of the Bill, and to say 
that in his judgment the points the right 
hon. Gentleman had spoken about were 
points that could be dealt with in Com- 
mittee. He had also to say this. He 
told the House upon his responsibility 
that he thought, in a matter of infinite 
concern to the cause of social order in 
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was, that as far as those difficulties would 
allow us, we would go on with the 
Bill. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): The hon. Member for 
North Kerry, who rose just now, 
threatens us,as I understand, with social 
disorder in Ireland unless we pass this 
Bill to-day, after a discussion lasting 
only three hours. [Mr. Sexton: Four 
and a half.] We do not look to the hon. 
Member for the maintenance of social 
order in Ireland. If such threats are to 


| be made at all, they ought to have been 
however that may be, we shall persevere | 


Treland, the sense of the House should | 


be obtained on this Bill to-day, and if 
the Opposition, having already made 
three Speeches, desired to make any 
further comments on the Bill, they 
invited them now to put forward the 
speaker who they intended shouid close 
the Debate. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I may have been 
misunderstood, My right hon. Friends 
near me say that my statement is capable 
of being misunderstood—that we have 
promised to take up the Bill the moment 
the Second Reading of the Home Rule 
Biliis passed. [Anu hon. Memper: You 
siid that. ] 
did not mean to say it. I said hon, 
Gentlemen opposite who introduced the 
Bill would realise the difficulties of the 
Government, and what I intended to say 


If I said that I certainly | 


uttered by the Chief Secretary, who is 
responsible for order in Ireland. Though 
we understand that the Government 
desire to govern Ireland according to 
Trish ideas, I do not think they will 
accept the Irish idea which has just been 
put forward by the hon. Member. 
[Interruption.| Hon. Gentlemen, I 
trust, will not interrupt me. This is, by 
the admission of all in this House, a 
matter of the greatest importance, and I 
am bound to state my views upon it. We 
are threatened 


Mr. SEXTON said he could not 
allow the right hon. Gentleman again 
and again to associate him with any 
threat. He presumed, however, that 
those who had taken the trouble to bring 
the Bill forward and prepare it were 
entitled, in no sense of threatening, but 
as a warning of what they feared, to say 
that if the House did not decide on the 
principle of the Bill, it might produce an 
unfortunate effect. 


Mr. GOSCHEN : I thought the hon. 
Member said that in view of those 
dangers we ought not to postpone the de- 
cision to-day. But how is it, if the matter 
is soextremely urgent, that only after three 
or four hours’ Debate, without the land- 
lords or parties represented in Ireland 
having the opportunity of studying the 
Bill—I say, how is it that this matter, if 
it so deeply concerns social order in 
Ireland, has not been brought forward 





by the Chief Secretary for  Ire- 
land ? I do not know’ what 
the feeling of other Members’ in 
this House will be. I am_ perfectly 


untouched by the suggestion, though it 
not a threat, of the hon. Member, 
How do we stand now in regard to this 
Bill? Is this an essentially Wednesday 
Debate? It might be an essentially 


is 
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Wednesday 





Debate, on whieh hon. 


Members might fairly ask that the judg- | 
ment of the House should be taken, if | 


the Bill were to share the fate of those 
brought forward on most Wednesdays 
and take its chance; but the speech of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland shows 
that the Government adopt this measure. 
They suggest Amendments, but they 


adopt this Bill, as I understand, and are | 


most anxious to find time, and promise 
time, if they can, to pass it. Well, I 
say that puts the matter on a totally 
different footing. It ceases to be simply 
an academic Wednesday discussion. It 
is a matter of vital importance to various 
interests in Ireland. It affects the 
tenants, no doubt, but it also vitally 
affects the interests of the landlords, and, 


to my mind, it also affects more—it 
affects the future of rent-paying in 


Ireland altogether. For my part, I say 
that I believe this Bill may be looked 
upon as a kind of no-rent manifesto. I 
do not know whether hon. Members drew 
the Bill in this respect on purpose, but, 
as a matter of fact, in future the present 
tenants will stand in precisely the same 
position as the tenants who have been 
already evicted. While the Chief Seere- 
tary lends the police force to assist in 
evicting tenants, those tenants would be 
able to appeal to the Commission he 
proposed to appoint, and be re-instated 
by that Commission compulsorily. Is 
that a provision that ought to be passed 
without discussion? Has ever such a 
provision been put into an Act of Parlia- 
ment before ? Does it not justify me 
entirely in saying that if this Bill passes 
it means the death blow of rent 
altogether. Hon, Members may say that 
they will put that right in Committee. 
[Mr. SEXTON : Yes.] But would they 
put it right? [Mr. Sexton: Yes.] 
Then, in any future Plan of Campaign 
tenants are not to be put on the same 
footing as the past have been ; then, in 
future anyone who is evicted is to face 
the perils of the law, while these tenants 
are to be restored at the expense of 
the Irish Church Fund. These tenants 
are to be restored, it is said, but 
in future they are not to be restored. I 
ask in the interests of social order, and 
in those interests to which reference has 
been made several times to-day, what is 
the effect going to’ be, apart from evic- 


{COMMONS} 


tions, upon the fulfilment of contracts in 


Mr. Goschen. 





(Ireland ) Bill. 


| Ireland generally ? The hon Member 
who commenced this Debate said it was 
in the interests of the landlords that this 
Bill should be passed, and he seemed to 
consider that it was simply a question 
between landlord and tenant, and that 
the future effects of a policy of this kind 
might be entirely ignored ; but I ask, 
what generally is going to be the effect 
upon the fulfilment of contracts in the 
future ? This is the question the right 
hon. gentleman opposite did not deal 
with ina single point. What is going 
to be the effeet in Ireland generally if it 
is known that everybody evicted since 
1879, without distinction, without 
drawing any line whatever, is to be 
compulsorily reinstated ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I said the Com- 


view, should have a 
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mission, in my 
discretion and option, 


Mr. GOSCHEN : Well, I will come 
to that point. The right hon. Gentleman 


| at five o’clock starts three entirely new 


He 


thinks that he is to have the privilege at 


principles with regard to this Bill. 


five o'clock of stating in what respects 
the Government are prepared to modify 
this Bill. I do not 
right hon. Gentleman will join in the 


know whether the 


view that the discussion of these prin- 
the Second 
to be denied to every body except him- 


ciples on Reading ought 
self. ‘How many have had an opportunity 
of speaking upon this important Bill ? 
The importance of this Bill the right 
hon. Gentleman himself insists upon. 
I would wish to emphasise what I have 
said with regard to the general pay- 
ment of rent. As the Bill is drawn, 
I understand that all the evicted 
tenants are to be restored. If the 
right hon. gentleman proposes a_ total 
revolution in the Bill, let the Govern- 
ment bring in a Bill on their own 
responsibility. It is a totally different 
Bill which is proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman. It is a different tri- 
bunal, it is not to be compulsory, there 
are other distinctions, it is a totally 
different Bill, and all the Government 
proposes to do, it seems to me, is to 
take advantage of the Wednesday sitting 
to get the Second Reading of this 
Bill, and then practically to bring in a 
totally different Bill. It will be 
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modified so in Committee that it will be a 
totally different Bill. Is that fair 
treatment of the House of Commons ? I 
ask whether it is a proper method to 
deal with a matter of such supreme 
importance ? The right hon. Gentleman 
has made suggestions which give a 
totally different character to the 
Bill. [Mr. Sexton: On Committee 
points.} Is it a Committee point 
whether all the tenants or only a cer- 
tain portion of them are to be restored. 
The hon. Gentleman who introduced the 
Bill said he would not show himself in 
Ireland again until all the evicted tenants 
were restored. [Mr. P. M‘Hvuen: I 
did not say anything of the sort.] The 
hon. Member said he would rather not 
go back if the Bill was not passed. [Mr. 
M‘Hveu: I never said anything of the 
kind.] The hon. Gentleman spoke of 
his return to Ireland under the conditions 
of this Bill passing. But the change 
suggested by the Chief Secretary is a 
total and entire change in the Bill, and 
does net carry out for one moment the 
pledges of hon. Gentlemen from Ireland. 
Are we not to know, when a Bill of this 
kind is to passed, who are the 
tenants to be affected by it? We should 
be giving a vote entirely in the dark if 
we were to vote on this Bill in face of 
the proposals of the right hon. Gentleman. 
I ask another question, The right hon. 
Gentleman has taunted us with passing 
compulsory legislation. There is no 
doubt that some of the legislation we 
passed was compulsory, But that legis- 
lation was as regards long leaseholders. 
The whole of that class were treated 
alike ; they had broken no contracts, 
they had fulfilled all their duties, there 
Was ho premium on the non-payment of 
rent. The right hon. Gentleman does 
not deal with any of those broad ques- 
tions. The right hon. Gentleman was 
not pleased with an interjection I made 
with regard to the evidence of the Com- 
mission. Now we want to know, do the 
Government consider that this Bill is 
based upon the evidence ? If so, why 
do not they and hon. Members below the 
Gangway attempt to make out their 
case? They have not brought forward 
the evidence which has been paid for 
by the taxpayers. What has the right 
hon. Geptleman spent all this money 
upon? Why has the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had this Commission if, when 
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we are asked to legislate on the 
subject, neither he nor his friends 


quote the evidence ? When we attempt 
to bring up that evidence, hon. Gentle- 
men who now seem to be qualified to be 
Speakers in a College Green Parliament 
by always rising to Order and endeavouring 
to assist Mr. Speaker in his duties, ask 
whether we are in Order in alluding to 
that evidence. Are we not justified in 
examining that evidence to see how far 
it bears out the vicious proposals which 
the right hon. Gentleman has made ? 
Then the right hon. Gentleman not un- 
naturally spoke of the inroad that this 
proposal, as it stands, might make upon 
the Irish Church fund. [Jnterruption 
below the Gangway.| 1 think the 
Chief Secretary is bound to listen to 
these observations, There is no hurry. 
Looking to the facts I have mentioned I 
do not believe it will be proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman that this debate 
should now be brought to a_ close. 
[ Cries of * Divide.”] I have stated my 
opinion. The right hon. Gentlemen on 
the Front Bench will be able to judge 
whether they think that the Irish who 
are interested in this matter have had a 
proper opportunity of considering this 
Bill. It was printed on Saturday, it did 
not reach Ireland until Monday or Tues- 
day, it has been impossible to place 
oneself in communication with Irish 
interests upon the subject, and, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, there are a considerable 
number of Gentlemen closely connected 
with Ireland who still desire to speak 
upon the subject ; I will add this, that I 
think that upon the present occasion at 
all events the main points in the evi- 
dence should be touched upon. We 
ought to be allowed to examine the 
evidence. I will not do so now, but I 
entirely reserve my right to examine the 
evidence in order to show how im- 
perfectly the Commission fulfilled their 
duty of obtaining information upon the 
whole case. I have got to deal with the 
question of the finance of this Bill, I 
have got to deal with the question of the 
persons who will be interested by the 
Bill, and we have to deal with the evi- 
dence before the Commission. With 
regard to the finance of the Bill, the 
right hon. Gentleman is not prepared, as 
I understand, to put it upon the Chureh 
Fund, upon the capital side of the Church 
Fund. He is perfectly right. I believe 
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the Irish Church Fund now bears as 
great a burden as it can possibly bear 
from the charges which have already 
been pit upon it. Well, what is the 
alternative ? Is the British taxpayer to 
pay ? If you have a voluntary arrange- 
ment, and if the Commission has a 
certain amount of discretion as_ to 
whether or not they will admit the 
tenants, then I think the risk will not 
be great ; but if they are to have no dis- 
cretion, if the insolvent and bad tenants 
are to be admitted, then I say the 
British taxpayer will be asked to bear a 
burden which will be too heavy to put 
upon him, looking to the fact that it is 
simply the reward in many cases of the 
refusal to pay rents. The right hon. 
Gentleman assertel that under the 
voluntary arrangement a preference was 
given to those who had been acting 
under the Plan of Campaign. There 
was no such preference ; no differential 
treatment was given. There was not 
made the preposterous demand to the 
House of Commons 





It being half-past Five of the clock, 
Mr. Speaker proceeded to interrupt the 
Business ; 


Whereupon Mr. Sexton rose in his 
plice, and claimed to move, “ That the 
Question be now put.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not complain 
that the responsibility has been placed 
upon me, though I am sorry to intervene 
and to come into collision with any hon. 
Member, and still more with any large 
section of the House. But I am bound 
to consider the circumstances of the 
Debate. The Debate has lasted exactly 
four hours and a quarter, and since the 
speeches of the hon. Gentlemen who 
introduced the Bill and the Amendment 
only four speeches have been delivered. 
The Debate has appeared to open up, in 
my opinion, a question of great difficulty 
and great complication. In these eir- 
cumstances I have come to the con- 
clusion, giving the best weight I can to 
both sides, that the Debate should be 
adjourned, 


Debate stood adjourned. 
J 


De'vate to be resumed upon Thursday, 
6th April. 


Mr. Goschen. 
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SUPPLY REPORT. 
Resolution [28th March] reported. 


REVENUE 
(VOTE ON 


CIVIL SERVICES AND 
DEPARTMENTS, 1893-94 
ACCOUNT). 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £3,999,963, be 
granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or to- 
wards defraying the Charges for the following 
Civil Services and Revenue Departments for 
the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1894, viz. ;—[See page 1319.] 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said he 
did not know what the opinion of hon, 
Members on that side of the House was 
as to discussing at that most inappro- 
priate and inconvenient stage ques- 
tions which had always, in past years, 
been discussed with the Chairman in the 
Chair, and under circumstances — in 
which they could 
matters of detail and business of this 
kind. He confessed that although there 
were many urgent and important matters 


properly debate 


he was anxious to raise upen that Vote 
and only spoke for some ten minutes 
yesterday, he utterly declined to avail 
himself now of what was a_ wholly 
illusory opportunity. The Government 
knew very well that in offering Members 
an opportunity of discussing this Vote of 
£4,500,000 with the Speaker in the 
Chair, and on Report of Suppiy, was 
offering them what was of no use what- 
ever. It was utterly impossible that any 
proper or adequate discussion could take 
place on a Vote of this kind with the 
Speaker in the Chair. This was the 
Report stage of a Vote of £4,000,000, 
voted away in four hours the previous 
day, and in view of such facts the very 
name of “Report” was an absurdity. 
Only one-tenth of the whole money com- 
prised in the Vote, the report of which 
was brought forward, was discussed at 
all. He should like to know whose 
fault was that. The object of the 
Government was twofold. In the first 
place they wished to prevent any dis- 
cussion on that Vote, and, in the second 
place, by putting it down at so latea 
date, they wished to drive off and shorten 
the Easter holidays so that during the 
brief recess there could be no discussion 
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of the Home Rule Bill. To a certain 
extent they had effected their purpose. 
Although Easter was this year unusually 
early, the Vote on Account had been 
put down this year at a later period than 
at any time during the last ten years. 
Again, the Vote on Account had 
generally been discussed for three days. 
[ Cries of “No!”] He had looked up 
the matter, and what he was stating was 
afact. But not only had the Govern- 
ment put it off till the last day possible, 
but they had then chosen the shortest 
day possible, which was the afternoon of 
the shortest day available, and what did 
they do then They put up Members 
on their own side to ask as many ques- 
tions and as many supplementary 
questions as possible, and, at the begin- 
ning of the Sitting, wasted as much 
public time as they possibly could. 
When they did get to the Vote, what 
happened ? = Private Members on the 
opposite side made motion after motion, 
each accompanied by long speeches, and 
one, two, and even three Ministers 
replied one after the other, occupying 
two-thirds of the time available. The 
Government were not even satisfied with 
that, but the Prime Minister himself 
wasted at least a quarter of an hour 
which might otherwise have been devoted 
to discussion, and with that tyrannical 
spirit which he was exhibiting—which 
made one begin to wonder whether it 
was of any use Parliament sitting at all— 
and with the subservient creatures he had 
at his baek—— [ Cries of “ Order ! a 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I rise to 
Order, Sir. I wish to know whether 
the hon. Gentleman is entitled to call 
Members sitting on this side “ subservient 
creatures” ? [Cries of “Name” and 
“ Withdraw !""] 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I was at the 
moment oceupied in conversation with an 
hon. Member at the Chair, and did not 
hear the expression to which the right 
Had I heard it 
I should certainly have ealled the hon. 
Member to Order. 
Gentleman will withdraw the expression, 
an expression which ought not to be 
applied to any seetion or Party in this 
House. 


hon. Gentleman refers. 


I am sure the hon. 
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Mr. HANBURY would 


withdraw the expression. 


willingly 
He thought, 
however, he was entitled to say this— 
The right hon, Gentleman would admit 
that at any rate he had got very obedient 
followers ; and the right hon. Gentleman 
would not deny that he deprived the 
House of at least a quarter of an hour of 
the short time at his disposal by getting 
up to move the Closure. That was a 
wholly unnecessary waste of time. He 
wished to speak with perfect respect of 
what happened the previous day, but it 
struck him the Prime Minister was using 
this great weapon of the Closure to a 
certain extent ina way in which it was 
never used before. His impression of 
the Closure was that it was a weapon 
which was only to be brought into play 
when a matter had been fully and fairly 
discussed, and for the first time, so far as 
he remembered, the reason alleged for 
putting on the Closure was not that the 
matter had been sufficiently discussed, 
but on the ground of the urgeney 
of public business. If that was the 
case, what would happen ? It was only 
necessary for the Government to get into 
one or two such muddles as they had 
been getting into day after day this Session, 
to drive public business, as it were, into 
a corner, and then get out of the diffi- 
culty and take advantage of their own 
mistakes by putting on the Closure. He 
began by saying he would have nothing 


| to do with any Motion on that Report, 


and he believed a good many Members 
on that side were of the same opinion, 
They were determined they would have 
no part or share in seamping public 
business ; they would be no parties to 
this political jerry-building. The proper 
course was to refuse to discuss this 
matter on Report at all, and let the 
country realise the position into which 
the Government have driven the House 
of Commons by taking away from it the 
only legitimate opportunity on which it 
could diseuss the large expenditure on 
this Vote on Account. He would like 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman, looking 
to the fact that he had deprived the 
House of the legitimate opportunity for 
discussing these Votes, what he proposed 
to do with Supply in future. Was he 
3 K 2 
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going to take a further Vote on Account, 
or would he undertake what was only 
fair and proper, considering the way in 
which he had dealt with this Vote on Ac- 
count—and this would give him one more 
opportunity of redeeming his character 
for political fair play—would he under- 
take, if he were allowed to get the 
Report on the Vote that night, to put 
down after Easter the ordinary Votes of 
Supply at such a time that the House 
would be able to discuss them at proper 
length and with the proper  oppor- 
tunities which had been afforded in past 
years, 


*Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. 
H. Fow er, Wolverhampton, EF.) : 
There was one thing wanting in the 
speech of the hon. Member who has just 
sat down, and that was historical ac- 
curacy. As he has made the assertion 
that what took 
absolutely a novel proceeding, and that 
the House has been in the habit of dis- 


place yesterday was 


cussing the expenditure of the year on 
the Vote of Account, I must tell the 
House the exact dates and the time that 
has been occupied, not during the last 
two or three years, but in order to 
prevent any confusion, and to give the 
hon. Gentleman the benefit of as large 
an average as possible, I will go back 
12 years. In 1881 the Vote on Account 
occupied part of one day. In 1882 it 
occupied part of one night, and that was 
after midnight ; in 1883 it oceupied part 
of one night, and that was after mid- 
night; in 1884 it occupied part of one 
night, and that was after midnight; in 
1885 it oceupied part of one night, and 
that was after midnight; and in 1886 
it occupied part of one night, and that 
was after midnight. Now, Sir, I come 
to, perhaps, what the hon. Gentleman 
may think a more constitutional period 
in the reign of the late Government, and 
I will read what happened in 1887. At 
that time the House was oceupied in a 
very serious and embittered and angry 
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times the Vote on Account occupied one 
whole night—a whole night, but only one 
night in 1887. In 1888, when the late 
Government was in power, it occupied 
one night. But on the former part of 
that evening the Navy Vote was taken, 
and a large sum of money, amounting to 
£3,000,000 was voted for the Navy, and 
then the Vote on Account was taken of 
£3,600,000, and the House will be sur- 
prised to hear, after having been toid of 
this outrage on the constitution which 
was committed yesterday, that the 
Closure was moved on that occasion in 
1888, on the Vote of Account, and the 
Vote passed that same evening. It was 
reported the next day, and the Report 
was closed on that evening in one Sit- 
ting, after the Leader of the House had 
intimated that he would be obliged to 
move the Closure if the Vote was not 
reported. In 1889, which, of course, is 
the instance and illustration of the three 
nights, it is true that the Vote on 
Account occupied three nights, but 
these three nights were devoted to the 
Parnell Commission, the conduct of 
the Law Officers of the Crown, and 
the whole question of the forgeries 
made by Pigott against Mr. Parnell. It 
occupied, I admit, three nights in 1889, 
In 1890 the Vote on Account occupied 
one night again, and the Report stage 
commenced at 10.20 on the following 
night and closed at 11.30. In 1891, 
when it was for £3,900,000, it occupied 
one night, and the Report stage from 
5.15 to 6 o’clock on the following night. 
In 1892, last year, the discussion on the 
Vote commenced at 5 minutes past &, 
and on the first night a very Constitu- 
tional and highly-respected Member on 
the other side of the House—one who 
would be the last man to lend himself to 
obstruction on the one hand, or to 
arbitrary repression on the other, moved 
the Closure at 11 o’clock. The Chair- 
man declined to put the Question, and 
left the Chair at 12. The next day 
there was a Morning Sitting, and the 
then Leader of the House, pointing out 
the absolute financial necessity of the 
Vote being taken, proposed that the 
subject should, if necessary, have pre- 
cedence at the Evening Sitting, a 
proposal which was very much resisted. 
In the course of that Delate the then 





controversy with reference to the passing 
of a Coercion Bill, and in those excited 


Mr. Hanbury 


| Chairman of Committees, my right hon. 
| Friend the Member for Bodmin (Mr. 
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Courtney) made the following 


pertinent remarks :— 


very 


“It has been laid down over and over again 
that the first Vote on Account is a Vote which 
ought to give rise to no discussion, except on 
matters of pressing importance. It 
that the Vote must be got, and unless it 


is evident 
be an 
urgent matter which cannot, be postponed, <lis- 
cussion on several subjects is rather an abuse of 
power than a proper use of it.” 


Now, Sir, the whole Morning Sitting up 
to then being on a discussion to deter- 
mine whether the Vote on Account 
should have precedence at the Evening 
Sitting, at 5 o'clock the right hon, 
Gentleman, who is now the Leader of 
the Opposition, got the Resolution 
passed. The House resumed the discus- 
sion of the Vote on Aceount at the 
Evening Sitting. The Closure’ was 
moved at 11.55, and the Vote obtained, 
therefore there is no shadow of pretence 
for saying that this is the first time the 
Closure has been moved, and no shadow of 
pretence for saying that there has been a 
uniform period of three days for discussing 
this Vote on Account. There has been 
nothing of the sort, and what still 
more, Mr. Speaker, this & most 
dangerous precedent which is being set 


Is 


Is 


up of discussing the Estimates twice 
over in the same year. We discussed 


yesterday matters—I do not say they 
were not of great importance—but 
matters which belong to the regular dis- 
cussion of the regular Estimates of the 
year. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square (Mr. Goschen), has left the 
House, or I would like to have reminded 
him that in 1888 he, together with the 
right hon, Gentleman opposite, who was 
then Secretary to the Treasury, sat 
upon a Committee which was appointed 
to consider the whole question of our 
procedure in Supply. That Committee 
was presided over by the Duke of 
Devonshire, and in the Draft Report 
which he drew up for that Committee it 
Was recommended that no discussion 
should be applied upon the first Vote on 
Account, but that the discussion should 
be confined simply to the necessity of 
the Vote and the time for which it should 
be granted. The Committee did not 


agree with the noble Duke in that finding, 
but in the minority which voted with 
him approving of that recommendation 
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was the then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the then Secretary to the 
Treasury, and two Members on this 


Bench, including myself, together with 
another Gentleman of authority in 
financial matters, whose name I forget for 
the moment. 


Mr. HANBURY: May I remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that that was the 
very point I attempted to raise the 
previous day as to the necessity of the 


Vote on Account, but I was prevented, 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am simply 
giving an illustration of the attitude the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer took up. 
He agreed with the Duke of Devonshire 
in proposing to the House—the Com- 


mittee did not accept it—that the first 
Vote on Account should be automatic, 
and what we did agree upon was to 
recommend the House to deal in 
some way or other with this 
question of the time consumed 


on these Votes in Supply. It is quite 
necessary all these questions should be 
discussed, and, so far as the Government 
are concerned, they will be willing to 
give every opportunity for full discussion 
this year, and bring on the Estimates as 
But it not 
these questions should 
first the Supplemental 


then the first Vote on 


soon as they can. is neces- 
that 
discussed 
Estimates ; 


Account 4 


sary be 
on 
on 
then on the second Vote on 
Account ; and then when the Estimates 
themselves are brought forward, and 
as a matter of fact generally the same 
question over and over again. I have 
risen mainly for the purpose of showing 
that the hon. Member is inaccurrate in 
saying that the procedure yesterday was 
a novel one, and I also rose for the pur- 
pose of giving a direct contradiction to 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, who, 
at an earlier period of the day, said this 
was an outrage on the Constitution, that 
outrage having been committed by his 
Leader 12 months ago. 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): Having been deprived of the 
legitimate of discussing 
various matters which it was desired to 


opportunity 
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diseuss on the Vote on Account, it is 
undesirable to attempt to do so now on 
the Report, especially after the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman. The right 
hon. Gentleman has been good enough 
to give us & number of cases in which he 
says the Vote on Account has been 
voted in periods as short as the time in 
which it was voted yesterday, and on 
two occasions he also says that the 
closure was moved. Nobody ever denied 
it. os eutirely depends on the cireum- 
stances under which it was done, and I 
venture to assert that the circumstances 
under which it was done yesterday are 
without precedent altogether, in spite of 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman. 
May I be allowed to remind the House 
of what did actually occur? The Prime 
Minister was pressed over and over 
again by the Leader of the Opposition 
and by various Members sitting on this 
Front Beneh, to take the Vote on 
Account at a time when various matters 
of importance could be discussed. But 
in spite of everything that was pressed 
upon the right hon. Gentleman he abso- 
lutely declined to depart from the inten- 
tion which he had announced, and that 
was to take the Vote on Account upon 
the Morning Sitting on Tuesday. [ Mr. 
W. E. Grapsroxne: Nothing of the 
sort.] I beg pardon. I can go to the 
Library, and [I think I ean get the words 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and he will 
find that Lam accurate. The day came 
and the discussion oceurred. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer eame into the House, as far 
as I remember, about 5 o’clock, and he 
made an appeal to the House to allow 
the Vote to be taken on the ground that 
it was absolutely necessary. But what 


did the right hon. Gentleman say ? He 


stated that the Report stage of the Vote 
would not be subjected to any limitation 
of time, whether taken on Wednesday or 
Thursday. It was perfectly obvious, 
therefore, from what the right hon. 
Geutleman said, that the Report stage 
could have been taken to-morrow with- 


out interfering with those exigencies of | 
Well, Sir, that being so, 1) 


business. 


asked the right hon. Gentleman if, under 
the circumstances, he found himself in 
great difficulties if the Vote was not | 
concluded yesterday, whether, having 
refused all the appeals made to him from 
this side of the House, and the Govera- 


Mr. Chaplin, 


{COMMONS} 
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‘ment themselves being alone to blame 
for any difficulties they might find them- 
selves placed in, I suggested to him 
that he should do this: Inasmuch as he 
had taken the first place upon last 
Wednesday for the Appropriation Bill, 
and inasmuch as the Government had 
announced their intention of taking all 
the Wednesdays after Easter for their 
own purposes, they might pursue a 
similar course to-day, and by putting 
| down a notice yesterday, they could have 
taken the Vote on Account in Committee 
to-day without any interference, so far 
as I am acquainted, with the regular 
practice of the House, and all the objee- 
tions which had been raised by hon, 
Gentlemen on this side of the House 
to their proceedings would then have 
been obviated. That was the course we 
proposed, What was the reply ? 
They would do nothing of — the 
kind. Why would they not do it? 
We know why now. It was because 
Her Majesty's Government were seeking 
to help a measure in which they are 
greatly interested—promoted by — the 
Irish Members—in passing into law 
during the present Session without giving 
a day to it of their own ; therefore, rather 
than do anything that would interefere 
with the passage of the Evicted Tenants 
Bill, they were perfectly ready—by what 
I still consider was most arbitrary action 
on their part after all the appeals made 
to them to move the closure—upon a sum 
amounting to £3,600,000, — without 
allowing a single word to be said upon 
it by any Member on this side of the 
House, And when the President of the 
Local Government Board talks of the 
number and variety of small matters 
which were discussed yesterday on the 
Vote on Account, in terms of some- 
thing like reproach, I beg to remind him 
that three-fourths of the time was con- 
sumed by gentlemen on the other side 
of the House; and if there be blame at 
all from the use that was made of the 
time, that blame lies upon them and not 
upon gentlemen on this side of the 
House. Ido not want to interrupt any 
further the business of the House or 
occupy its time, but I felt bound, in duty 
to myself and gentlemen on this side of 
the House, to make the statement I have 
done, and I absolutely renew the protest 
| I made at an earlier part of the pro- 
| ceedings. 
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*Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
would venture to supplement one date 
in the statement of the President of the 
Board. He would 
refer the right hon. Gentleman to the 
21st March, 1892, when the Report stage 


was taken, and when there was a Division, 


Local Government 


which showed that there was a regular 


debate, followed by a division of the 


House. 
*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said the 
Report on the occasion the — hon. 


Baronet referred to came on for debate 
at 20 minutes to 9 and finished at 11. 
*Sirn R. TEMPLE said that what his 


hon. Friend, the Member for Preston 


correct as | 


1890, in 


stated, was substantially 


regards the years 1892 and 
part of 
the House 
Three 
devoted 


1892, 


which a three days were 


the Vote 





occupied — by on 
were to 
Vote 


three days 


As to what 


on Account. days 


that extent to the 


on Account in and 


were devoted to it in 1890, 
the right hon. Gentleman said with 
regard to only important questions being 
brought forward on the Report of the 
Vote on Account, he ventured to remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that he had 
intended yesterday to move that the 
Vote on Account should be taken for one 
instead of for two months. The Chair- 
man ruled out of order. He did not 
question the ruling, but he wanted to 
point out that in consequence of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
moving the Closure he had been precluded 
from raising the question at all. He 
also wished to point out that in recent 
years the Vote on Account had always 
been brought forward at an earlier period 
than it had been. In 1892 the latest 
date on which the Vote on Account was 
dealt with was March 21st, in 1891 it 
was March 17th, in 1890 it was March 
21st, and in 1889 Mareh 25th. There- 
fore bringing in of the Vote as 
late as March 27th was a very ex- 
ceptional aml abnormal proceeding. 
According to ancient practice Votes on 
Account were taken without discussion, 
but of late years Governments had so 
crowded the Session with their own 
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business that they had cut off private 
Members from the chance of discussing 
the Estimates in a full and proper man- 
ner. Therefore it had become more and 
more necessary, for private Members 
were now compelled to discuss the Vote 
on Account if they desired to discharge 
their duty to their Constituents, when 
the energies of Members were fresh, and 
there was an opportunity of securing a 
full House. Of late years the Estimates 
had been brought on at the end of the 
Session—in the dog days ; scores of 
votes, involving millions of money, being 
rushed through in a single evening with- 
out discussion. This was more than ever 
likely to happen this year, With so 
many important Bills before the House, 
they would only reach effective Supply 
late in the year, when proper discussion 
would be impossible. Their only chance 
to obtain a discussion of certain impor- 
tant subjects in which they were in- 
terested, was to bring them on on the 
Vote on Aecount now, before Easter; 
but that had been rendered impossible 
by the action of the Government. 


Mr. BARTLEY (lslington, N.) said 
he had taken no part in the discussion 
the Vote 


There were several questions upon which 


on on Account yesterday, 
he had desired to address the House, 
but had that 


have an opportunity of doing it on a 


he concluded he would 


later stage of the Vote. He regarded 
the question raised by the hon. Baronet, 
who had last spoken, as one of great 
What of 
the case so far as the present Session 
Hon. Members had 
been dragooned into passing this Vote 
They 


when the two months had 


importance. were the facts 


was concerned ? 


Account for two months. 


knew that 
expired they would have arrived at tne 
end of May, when the House would be 
occupied with the Home Rule Bill in 
Committee. There would then be 
another Vote on Account submitted to 
them, and the same process would be 
gone through—they would be told that it 
necessary for the Public Service 
that the money should be voted, and 
the Closure would be again applied. In 
addition to his Home Rule Bill—the 
Prime Minister would propose the Dis- 


on 


yas 
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establishment of the Scotch Church, and 
the Disestablishment of the Welsh 
Church, and he was going to pass what 
he called the Local Veto Bill—a measure 
which would affect a large trade, and 
hundreds of millions worth of property. 
These Bills would have all to go through 
Committee, and in addition, the righi 
hon. Gentleman, the Prime. Minister, 
was going to pass one of the largest 
Local Government Bills they had seen 
in the present generation. Under the 
circumstances it was absurd to suppose 
that they would be able to discuss the 
Estimates even if they sat there until 
next Christmas. It was, therefore, 
obvious that they were justified in rais- 
ing discussions on the Vote on Account. 
If the supply of this country was con- 
ducted in a decent manner, the Vote on 
Account might be taken without dis- 
cussion, but the Goverment seemed to 
be afraid that inconvenient subjects 
would be discussed, and they used their 
best endeavour to burke them. He 
had noticed that tendency on the Sup- 
plementary Estimates. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer made every possible 
effort to prevent the discussion of ineon- 
venient questions. Members had, how- 
ever, secured a fair amount of discussion, 
and he ventured to say that in spite of 
the Closure, and the system of tyranny 
practised by the Government, they would 
discuss the Estimates adequately, whether 
the Government liked it or not. 





Dr. MACGREGOR 


shire) said he desired to call attention 


(Inverness- 


to a matter of special interest to his 
constituents. In consequence of the 
Closure being moved, he was unable 
to call attention to the subject on the 
previous day. He hoped he would not 
be considered an obstructive. He felt 
that while he owed loyalty to the 
Government, he also owed loyalty to 
his constituents. In the course of a 
reply to a question, the Secretary for 
Scotland had said that having advanced 
lately £3,000 for roads in Inverness- 
shire, he thought that money was 


sufficient to meet present wants. But 
the right hon. Gentleman did _ not 
explain that this £3,000 was part of a 
grant given by Parliament some time 


Mr. Bartley. 
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ago for relief works in the Highlands, 
and therefore had no particular refer- 
ence to the present distress in the 
country. In consequence of the bad 
harvest, the severe winter, and the low 
prices of stocks, the people were unable 
to buy seed for their ground. They 
appealed for assistance, and he sub- 
mitted that if the Government could 
spend tens of thousands of pounds on 
Central Africa to put down slavery and 
assist Christian missionaries, charity 
should begin at home, even it did not 
end there. This was a case of urgency, 
and he hoped the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would promise a small grant. 
Probably £400 or £500 would be all 
that was required. He hoped it would 
not be necessary to put the House to 
the inconvenience of a division ; but if 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary 
for Scotland, could not see his way to 
promise something, he (Dr. Mae- 
gregor) would be compelled to move the 
reduction of his salary by £100. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
meet the case in a charitable and proper 
spirit, and if Christianity was not 
played out, let them cultivate and 
exercise one of its leading principles— 
do unto others as ye would that others 
should do unto you. 


Mr. SCHWANN said he proposed to 
move a reduction of £100 in reference 
to the road tax in Ceylon. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL pointed out 
that a Motion for reduction had already 


been moved by the hon. Member for 
[ Cries of “No, no.” ] 


Inverness-shire. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I did not gather 
that the hon. Gentleman did move a 
reduction. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: What I said 
was that unless the right hon. Gentle- 
man saw his way to meet my views, I 
would do so. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Then the hon. 


Member did not move ? 


Dr. MACGREGOR: No; but I will 


do so now. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Oh, no. 
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THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) said he was glad to be able in 
this way to reply at once to the speech of 
his hon. Friend. The Government had 
got their eye fixed very carefully upon 
the state of things in the Highlands. 
They had Reports constantly sent from 
the Board of Supervision as to whether 
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wanted, and 
the Board of 


Supervision that the very worst form in 


any special relief was 


they were advised by 
which relief could be given was the 
eleemosynary form of direct relief, and 
that the best form in which it could be 
given was in the shape of the employ- 
labour on works of public 
utility. In the Scottish 
Office had applied to the Treasury, and 
the Treasury had granted not £400 or 
£500, but £10,000 


roads and pathways in the Highlands. 


ment of 


consequence, 


towards making 


Of that how much had been given to 
Inverness-shire? Not £400 or £500, 
but £3,000. The local representatives, 
the County Council, were surely the 
persons who knew best the wants of 
the district, and so little did the County 
Council think it was necessary to make 
a very special grant to the Western 
Islands, that they actually proposed to 
take £500 or £600 out of the £3,000 
and give that sum to the eastern dis- 
tricts in which there was no distress 
whatever. But he, as Secretary for 
Scotland, remembering the object with 
which the money had been given by 
the Treasury, reversed their decision 
and gave the whole of the £3,000 to 
the Western Islands. New, this money 
was very much more than what was 
wanted to meet the present distress. 
The same thing was done in Ross- 
shire and the Lews, and he had just 
had a letter from the Lews froma 
private person of great authority, in 
which he said that an army of labourers 
were employed, and all able-bodied men 
were earning good wages. That was 
a very much better form in which to 
give public money than in what he 
called an eleemosynary grant in direct 
relief. None the less would the 
Government carefully watch how 
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things went, and if during the next 
month or six weeks—the most trying 


time in districts like the west of 
Ireland and the west of Scotland— 
other measures were required to be 


taken, though he did not believe they 
would be required, they would be taken 
at once, and all the quicker for what 
his hon. Friend kad brought before the 
House that evening. 


Mr. SCHWANN said he wished to 
‘all attention to the Road Tax in 
Ceylon, and to move a reduction in the 
Vote of £100. 


This tax was a heavy 


burden upon the poor Cingalese 
labourers, and he trusted that the 
present Government would not be 


behind hand in relieving these people, 
especially in view of the tax that the 
late Government had relieved them of— 
the Paldy Tax. This charge had really 
become a Poll Tax 
tants of Ceylon, and amounting as it did 


upon the inhabi- 


to 14 rupees, or the equivalent of 3s, 
English money, it pressed very hardly 
on the poor labourers, many of whom 
earned no more than 50 or 60 rupees a 
year. If it was not paid, the labourers 
were served with warrants to perform a 
certain amount of labour, and in default 
they could be committed to prison for a 
month, where they were placed amongst 
the worst kind of criminals. The war- 
rants were levied by the Chairman ef 


the Road Committees on the mere 
ipse dixit of his  sub-officer. No 
evidence was adduced when the cases 


were gone into, and there was no appeal. 
Such a state of things called for 
the interference of the Government. 
Another injustice was that these war- 
rants were kept hanging over the heads 
of the people. At the present moment 
it was said there were 80,000 warrants 
hanging over the heads of the labourers 
in Ceylon, and as in some cases two 
warrants might be out against one man, 
it might be taken that there were some 
60,000 labourers affected. The evil effects 
of putting these poor people in prison was 
shown by the fact that whereas from 
1878 to 1885 the number of defaulters 
sent to prison was only half the number 
of criminals there, from 1886 to 1891 
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the number of criminals had increased 
to double the number of defaulters. This 
showed that the defaulters by being 
obliged to associate with the criminal 
class had become in a great degree 
identified with that class. He would 
like to ask the Government to abolish 
the tax, or at any rate to make im- 
prisonment for default impossible. 
Under ordinary cireumstanees in Ceylon, 
no one could be sent to prison for 
debt under a_ liability of 200 rupees, 
but in the case of this tax 
a defaulter should be sent to prison for a 
debt of 14 rupees. He trusted that in 
future evidence would be taken before 
warrants were made out, and that it 


would not lie with the Chairman of the | 


Road Committees to get these people 
sent to prison. He moved to reduce 
the Vote by the sum of £100. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 


* £3,999,963,” and insert “ £3,999,863,” | 


instead thereof—(.Mr. Schwann.) 


Question proposed, “ That £3,999,863 
stand part of the Question.” 


Tne UNDER 
STATE ror tur COLONIES (Mr. 
8S. Buxton (Tower Hamlets, Poplar) 
did not think there was any urgent 
necessity for bringing this subject 
forward on the Vote on Account. The 
tax had been in existence for a great 
many years, and the question was not so 
urgent that it could not wait for discus- 
sion until the ordinary Estimates were 
urder discussion. He was not there to 
defend the tax, which had very great 
drawbacks in connection with it. It was 
in the nature of a Poll Tax or compul- 


sory labour ina large number of eases, | 


and no doubt when default was made, 
sentence of imprisonment was passed on 
some who never ought to go to prison at 


all. His hon. Friend would agree, 
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ties which existed in regard to the 
tax, and had already instructed the 
Governor in regard to the matter, who 
had reported to the Colonial Office with 
the view of improving and lightening the 
tax. He hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would be content with the assurance 
|that the Government had 
jamended the tax in some particulars, 
| that they desired to make it fairer and 
'weigh with less force on the poorer 
| population, and that they desired, if 
| possible, im the future to abolish it, so 
{that the differences and injustices the 
hon. Gentleman complained of might 





already 


disappear. He hoped the hon, Member 
would rest content with that assur- 
ance. 


Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) said that what had just occurred 
was an illustration of the extreme diffi- 
culty under which the Members of the 
Opposition laboured in discussing the 
| Vote on Account. He agreed with the 
doctrine laid down by the present Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
that on a Vote on Account they ought 
only to discuss matters that were urgent 
‘or the period of time the Vote was to 


SECRETARY or. 


cover. Certainly to his personal know- 
ledge there were gentlemen on the 
Opposition side of the House who had 
had urgent questions to bring forward, 
| He himself had wished to bring under 
the notice of the House a question of 
| new expenditure, and the hon. Baronet, 
the Member for the Kingston Division 
/of Surrey (Sir R. Temple), had a most 
important question. 


Mr. 8S. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid.) 
He wished to know if 
raised by the hon, 


rose to Order. 
the question 
Member for Manchester had been dis- 


| posed of 7 


however, that in the present state of | 


finances in Ceylon, and in view of the | 
abolition of the Paddy Tax a year or | 
two ago, the Ceylon finances would not | 
admit of the remission of the tax at the 
Secretary of | 


present moment. The 
Statehad had in view the great inequali- 


Mr. Schwann, 


discussion 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The 
must be confined to the Ceylon Road 
Tax. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question again proposed. 
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Str J. GORST said he had been 
pointing out that the hon. Baronet had 
desired to call attention to a subject 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board considered a proper subject for 
debate on the Vote on Account, namely, 
the period of time for which the Vote 
should be taken. 





What he wished to | 
point out was that these legitimate | 
subjects for 
specially the 


discussion, and more 
hon. baronet, had been 
absolutely exeluded from all possibility | 
of bringing those subjects under the con- | 
sideration of the Committee of Supply 
beeause hon. Members on the Govern- 
ment side of the House, and Ministers, 
had carried on the 


discussion during 
the whole of the afternoon on subjects 
like the conditions of the natives of 
Ceylon which might just as well 
have been brought on when the Vote 
came on in Committee of Supply. 
He would ask whether it would be 


possible to have some rules laid down 


Vote on | 





for the discussions upon a 
Account which would permit legitimate 
subjects being raised and would prevent 
them from being excluded by illegitimate 
questions crowding in. The Vote on 
Account was closured on Tuesday 
against legitimate subjects that ought to | 
have been discussed, and the whole time 
of the Committee was taken up by dis- 
cussions which could well have taken 
place in ordinary Committee of Supply. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I wish | 
to express my concurrence to some | 
extent with the right hon. Gentleman in | 
the remarks he has just made. I regret 
extremely that legitimate objects should 
have been shut out of the discussion, I 
admit that before I proposed the Closure 
a quarter of an hour remained for dis- 
cussion, and it was possible, though not 
very probable, that at the end of that 
time the Committee might have arrived 
at a decision. 


Still it was”obvious that 
in that time the door could not have 
been opened for much of the legitimate 





discussions to which 


the right hon. 
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Gentleman refers. I hope some public 
utility may result from this discussion in 
the future treatment of the first Vote on 
Account which it is absolutely necessary 
to take in the interest of the Public 
Service. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said that if the House had been content 


to pass this Vote on Account without 
debate he should kave been perfectly 


| satisfied with the decision, but inasmuch 


as questions had been raised, and as the 
Parliamentary ship was already pretty 
well overladen and there might not be 
much opportunity on the Estimates of 
raising important questions, there were 
two points relating to the household of 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to which 
he would take the present opportunity of 
drawing attention. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland at an early period of the Session 
announced a great change in the govern- 
ment of the asylums in Ireland. So far 
as he was concerned he concurred —— 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
hon. Gentleman was entirely within his 
right, and the diseretion as to the 
exercise of that right must rest with 
himself ; but I would submit to the hon. 
Member for his consideration that the 
ouly Member of the Government who 
“un satisfactorily deal with the question 
he proposes to raise is the Chief Secre- 
My right 
hon. Friend, having been detained by his 
Parliamentary duties a long time away 
from Ireland, has felt himself compelled 
to return to there and to withdraw from 
the House. I do not complain of the 
spirit of the hon, Member’s remarks. 


tarv to the Lord Lieutenant. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The right 
hon. Gentleman has given a_ perfectly 
satisfactory reason why I should not 


proceed with my remarks, 


Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said 
other Members as well as hon. Gentle- 
men opposite had the interests of their 
constituents to look after. A committee 


of inquiry was appointed by the Presi- 
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seriously affected the interests of his 
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of Trade, which 


constituents, the sailors at the estuary of 


the Thames and on the shores of the 
North Sea. 


he hoped the 


All he wished to say was, 


right hon. Gentleman 


would extend his benevolent consider- 


ations to the recommendations of that 


Committee, so far as they affected his 
constituents. There was another ques- 
tion he desired to call attention to as an 
there 


agricultural Member. He saw 


was a sum of £8,000 down for the Board 
of Agriculture, but for himself he failed 
to see what that Board had done during 
the last eight months to justify its exist- 
ence in any way. It was true the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
had prohibited the importation of cattle 
about 8 months ago. He (Major Rasch) 
thought the right hon. Gentieman had 
done right. But beyond this the people 
of Essex wanted a great deal from the 
Board of Agriculture, and all the Govern- 
ment offered them was a Committee of 
Inguiry. That meant that the agricul- 
tural interest was to be kept quiet until 
after the next General Election by the 
offer of a Committee of Inquiry. They 
had had some experience of the useful- 
ness of these inquiries in the case of the 
Committee which sat to consider the 
condition of the hop industry. Nothing 
whatever had resulted from that inquiry. 
The subject of the incidence of tithe, the 
labelling of foreign meat, or the inei- 
dence of local taxation, might well form 
the subjects of inquiry, but as a result 
they should have something more from 
the Government than the sympathetic 
reference to agriculture which was con- 
tained in the Queen’s Speech. 


*Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) said 
that there were matters connected with 


the Highlands of Scotland of a serious 


character which required immediate 
attention. People were starving in the 


Lews, but the Secretary for Scotland 
preferred to take his information from 
private sources rather than from repre- 
He (Mr. Weir) had his 
information from the representatives of 
A District 


sentative ones. 


the people in the district. 


Major Rasch. 
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Committee met two or three days ago at 
Stornoway, and they reported that there 
distress 


Was a serious amount of pre- 


vailing in the island. The Secretary for 
Scotlan] said he could not give direct 
assistance in the form of corn and potato 
seed. Were they then to let the people 
Whether 


Government 


die of starvation ? either a 
Liberal or a Conservative 
was in power, he (Mr. Weir) thought 
it his duty to bring such a matter before 
the House. He was as anxious as any 
that the 


them should be pressed forward, but he 


great measures now before 


thought they should look after hearth 
and home first. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (the Secretary for Scotland) said that 
he must be guided by the Board of Super- 
vision, but his (Mr. Weir’s) experience 
was that that was an arrogant, idle, and 
useless body, who knew nothing about 
the work it had to do, and the sooner 
it was wiped out of existence the better. 
An hon. Member for an English con- 
stituency (Mr. Snape), wo, like several 
other Liberal and Radical Members, 
ignored the Highland constituencies, 
found fault with him for putting certain 
questions. He was sorry to put questions 
in the House, but what alternative had 
he ? He had never received a straight- 
forward answer to any questions he 
had asked the Board of Supervision. 
He might inform the Secretary for 
Scotland that the medical officer of health 
for his constituency was now, and 
had been for the last two months, 
enjoying himself in Egypt. Why was 
he not in Ross and Cromarty ? He was 
not at all surprised that the right hon. 
Gentleman sought to draw a veil over 
the dark doings of the Board of Super- 
vision. He commended the right hon. 
Gentleman for standing by that Board, 
but he would commend him far more if 
he swept that Board out of existence. 
Further, during the summer months, the 
same county medical officer spent his 
time at Strathpeffer, making fees out of 
the aristecratie persons who visited the 
Spa. He was sorry the Secretary for 
Scotland encouraged that system, and he 
hoped the right hon, Gentleman would 
see for the future that the county medical 
officers in Scotland confined themselves 
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to the public duties for which they were 


paid. He moved to reduce the Vote by 
£500 in respect of the salaries for the 
Board of Supervision. 


The hon. Gentle- 


*Mr. SPEAKER: 


man cannot do that. 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, 
stoke) said he thought his hon. Friend 
was entitled to the 
President of the Board of Agriculture as 
to when the Committee on Agriculture 
He thought 
the Government had treated the House 


Basing- 


an answer from 


was going to be appointed. 


rather badly and agriculture very badly 
in having taken no notice of the subject 
of agricultural depression since the mere 
mention of it in the Queen’s Speech. 


*Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garver, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): I 
that I did 
any discourtesy, but was only waiting to 
the Debate 
replied. I must remind the hon. Gentle- 
that the duties of the Board of 
Agriculture are very wide, and involve 
For 


instance, during the last few months, 


assure the 
hon. Gentleman not intend 


see the course of before I 


man 
the consideration of many subjects. 


there have been two outbreaks of foot 
and mouth disease, one in London and 
the other near Hastings, and, as it is 
of the this 
disease should be suppressed, I think 


highest importance that 
that the efforts which have been success- 
fully made by the Board to suppress 
it, justify to a large extent the ex- 
penditure to which reference has been 
made. I must remind the hon. Gentle- 
man that the Board of Agriculture is 
composed of ordinary beings and is not 
endowed with superhuman powers. If 
it has carried cut the great objects for 
which it was appointed, and supervised 
the great interest over which it is placed, 
I submit it has done its duty. When the 
Government proposed the appointment 
of a Committee they did so for reasons 
which I had the honour of explaining to 
the House during the debate on the 
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lative proposal which would 


We felt that no direct legis- 
prove a 
remedy for agricultural distress had been 
submitted to the Government either in 
In this 
I think the late President of the Board of 


Agriculture will agree with me because 


the House or outside the House. 


he has himself stated that the policy of 
his friends in this House ought to be to 
force on the Government a Committee of 
enquiry into certain specific objects only. 
The reason why that Committee has not 
come into being is very obvious to the 
House. If its appointment had not been 
opposed the Committee would now have 
been sitting for some time, and would 
probably have made some reports of 
service to the Agricultural interest. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chaplin), 
however, acting of course within his 
legitimate rights, met the proposal with 
au Amendment tantamount to a direct 
negative, it being his opinion that the 
appointment of the proposed Committee 
would be of no service to agricuiture. 
I myself believe that the proposal, had it 
been accepted, would have led to good 
results, and can only regret that the 
Government has not been allowed to 
proceed with appointment of the Com- 


mittee, 


Mr. CHAPLIN: This is 


course the occasion for entering into a 


not of 


discussion on Agriculture, and I should 
not have said a word on the subject but 
for the direct challenge which has been 
thrown out by the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just satdown. He has made an 
inaccurate statement as to the course I 
have taken. He says that when notice 
was given on the Motion for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee, I met it with 
a direct negative. 
kind. 


the Government was unwise, as it would 


I did nothing of the 
I thought the inquiry proposed by 


be not only useless but possibly injurious 
to agriculture, inasmuch as its effect would 
be to postpone any remedial measures 
What I asked the 
House by my amendment to say was, that, 


for an indefinite time. 
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posals for the relief of agricultural de- 


pression, we declined to embark on a 


general and exhaustive inquiry into the 
nature and causes of the distress, when 
such nature and 
already, thereby postponing any measures 
of relief for an indefinite time. Can any 
hon. Member dispute the terms of that 
amendment ? Are not the 
agricultural depression manifest al- 
Of course they are. I object 
inquiry 


“auses of 


ready ? 
altogether to a 
those causes, more particularly because 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
he spoke on the question, went out 
of his way to say that one of the first 


long into 


things the Committee would have to 


inquire into, was why nene of the 
recommendations of the Committee of 
1836 had been earried Another 
reason why I opposed the inquiry was 


because we were informed by the Gov- 


out. 


ernment that it was to be based upon | 


the precedent of 1836. That is one of 


the most unfortunate precedents that 
could possibly have been advanced as a 
solution for agricultural depression. The 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did not seem to be aware that although 
the Committee appointed in 1836 took 
a great deal of evidence, it failed to 
make recommendations whatever, 
in fact it never reported at all. Under 
these circumstances, can anybody say 


any 


that, in the interests of agriculture, I 
have taken any other course but a wise, 
a just, and a proper course in refusing to 
be a party to an inquiry of that kind. 
In my opinion, the inquiry would have 
been nothing but a farce and a snare, 
and it would have resulted in no good 
whatever. I adhere to the terms of the 
Resolution I have put upon the Paper, 
and I am perfectly prepared—(* Divide, 
divide.”) If we, on this side, attempt 
to say a single word on behalf of agri- 
culture in the House, we are always met 
by interruptions from the other side. 


Mr. Chaplin. 


{COMMONS} 
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sauses were manifest | 
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It was not my fault that I rose to speak, 
My conduct was directly challenged by 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Agriculture, and I do 
not see that I have done anything but 
justify the course I have taken. If the 
Government has any proposals to make 
we shall be very glad to hear them and 
consider them. I am not responsible 
for the business of the House. The 
Government could have at any moment 
brought on a discussion on the question 


of agriculture. Had they deemed it 
desirable that their scheme should be 


carried out, I shall certainly not throw 
any impediment in the way of a proper 
inquiry into specifie proposals for the 
relief of agriculture. On the contrary, 
I will give all the assistance in my 
power, but I will not be a party to 
and = general 


inquiry into causes which are perfectly 


any vague and broad 


manifest. 


Resolution agreed to. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (NO. 1) BILL. 


On Motion Mr. Burt, Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order ma:le by the Board of Trade 
under the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 to 1890, 
relating to Partick, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Burt and Mr. Mundella,. 

sill presented, and read first time. [Bill 284.] 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (NO, 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders made by the Board 
of Trade under the Electric Lighting Acts, 
1882 and 1888, relating to Beckenham, Col- 
chester, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Burt and 
Mr. Mundella. 


Bill presented and read first time. [Bill 285. 


Eccles, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


It being after Six of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House without 


Question put. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Seven o'clock. 





An -detortok (“) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 30th March 1893. 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 

Cepy ordered— 

“ Of Returns of the names, objects, or business, 
places where business is or was conducted, date 
of registration, number of persons who signed 
the Memorandum of Association, total number 
of shares taken up by such subscribers, nominal 
capital, number of shares into which it is 
divided, number of shares taken up, amount of 
calls made on each share, and the total amount 
of calls received of all Joint Stock Companies 
formed since the Ist day of January 1892 to the 
3lst day of December 1892, inclusive, distin- 
guishing whether the Companies are limited or 
unlimited, and also the number of shareholders 
in each of the said Companies at the date of the 
iast Return, and whether still in operation or 
being wound up:” 

“ Of the total number having their registered 
offices in the City of London, or within five 
miles of the General Post Office :" 

“ And, of the total number and the paid-up 
capital of all registered Companies which are 
believed to be carrying on business at the pre- 
sent time.”"—(CWVr. Burt.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
158.] 


QUESTIONS. 





IRISH LIGHTHOUSE KEEPERS. 


Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN (West- 
meath, S.) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade in how many 
lighthouses off the coast of Ireland are 
the keepers deprived of the opportunity 
of attending religious services on Sun- 
days ; what would be the cost of making 
these lighthouses relieving stations ; and 
if he will cause arrangements to be made 
by which the light-keepers on these 
stations will in future be permitted to 
attend their religious duties on occasional 
Sundays ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpet a, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : There are 10 rock stations 
off the coast of Ireland where the keepers 
are unable to attend a church on Sun- 
days. I have received no estimate of 


the cost of making these stations reliev- 


I should be glad if some 
[FOURTH SERIES. ] 
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satisfactory arrangement could be made 
whereby light-keepers at rock stations 
could be afforded facilities for church 
attendance. There are, however, serious 
practical difficulties in the way. AsI 
have already stated, the Commissioners 
of Irish Lights are quite aware of the 
desirability of making some of the more 
exposed lighthouses relieving stations, 
and the matter is under careful con- 
sideration. 


THE BRITISH RESIDENT AT 
HYDERABAD. 


Mr. NACROJI (Finsbury, Central) : 
In the absence of the hon. Member for 
Elgin and Nairn, I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India whe- 
ther he is aware that the present British 
Resident at the Court of Hyderabad has 
been accepting as intermediary between 
himself and His Highness, the Nizam, 
a person of notoriously blemished ante- 
cedents and character, and well known 
to be hostile to the responsible Minister 
of State ; whether he is aware that this 
person, named Surwur Jung, has, under 
the countenance of the Resident, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining for himself all the real 
power in the Hyderabad State and com- 
pletely paralysing the Ministry ; whether 
he is aware that an action for defamation 
has been under trial before a subordinate 
of the Resident against the priuter of a 
libellous pamphlet, of which Surwur 
Jung has been practically admitted to be 
the author, the complainant being the 
Home Secretary to the Hyderabad State ; 
that Surwur Jung has compassed the 
suspension of the complainant from his 
office while the case is sub judice, has 
prevented him from having access to his 
own witnesses, has supported the defence 
by vast sums of money taken from the 
Public Treasury and from the trust funds 
of minors under his charge, and has 
established a reign of terror amongst 
witnesses whereby the course of justice 
is gravely prejudiced ; whether he is 
aware that the complainant’s counsel has 
presented a Petition to the Resident's 
Court, setting forth the contempts of 
Court which have been thus committed, 
but that the Resident has neither pre- 
vented nor punished such contempts ; 
whether he is aware that during all the 
period covered by these matters the 
Resident has been receiving Surwur 
Jung in private conference at the 
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British Residency, and that by means of 
the influence thus conferred upon him, 
Surwur Jung has now succeeded in 
extorting 100,000 rupees from the 
Minister by false pretences, with which 
offence he now stands charged before 
His Highness the Nizam ; and whether, 
in the interests of publie justice, Her 
Majesty’s Government will urge on the 
Government of India the necessity of 
Surwur Jung being removed from the 
influential position which he has acquired 
under the Resident's support ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GeEorGE 
RusseEt_t, North Beds.) : To Clause 
1 of my hon. Friend’s question the 
answer is, no; and to Clauses 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6, the answer is also inthe negative. 


THE OLD SAND HEAD, KINSALE. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of ‘Trade whether he is aware that another 
steamer, the Kilburne, was wrecked at 
the Old Head of Kinsale on Sunday 
morning last in a fog ; and if, in view of 
these repeated occurrences, and the danger 
to seamen, he will consider the necessity 
of securing the most perfect light that 
can be devised for this most dangerous 

art of the Irish coast ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have received 
from Lloyd's an intimation of the casualty 
to the Avlburne. This is attributed by 
them to the inefficiency of the fog 
signal recently established at the Old 
Head of Kinsale. This intimation has 
been forwarded by me to the Commis- 
sioners of Irish Lights. 


DISPARITY IN POLICE COURT 
SENTENCES, 

Mr. PERCY THORNTON (Clap- 
ham): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to the case 
tried at the South Western Police Court, 
on Monday, the 13th instant, before Mr. 
Denman, in which two youths, named 
Cuddy and Pereira, were sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour, for an alleged assault upon a 
woman ou Clapham Common, and to the 
fact that at the same Police Court, on 
the following Wednesday, two other 
youths named Montague and Milstead 
were charged before Mr. Haden Corser 
with the same offence, and that, although 


Mr. Naoroji 
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the prosecutrix said that Milstead was 
the one who kicked her while she was 
down on the ground, these two latter were 
discharged, whilst the other two youths, 
who bear excellent characters, are sent 
to prison for six months for the same 
offence ; and whether he will cause an 
inquiry to be made into the cireum- 
stances, with a view to Cuddy and 
Pereira being immediately released from 
custody ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): I have obtained 
Reports from the two learned Magistrates 
upon these cases, and find that in the 
ease of Cuddy and Pereira the evidence 
of the prosecutrix was corroborated by 
an independent witness, whereas 
in the case of Montague and Mil- 
stead her evidence was _ uncor- 
roborated, and as she appeared to 
have been drinking the Magistrate 
thought himself justified in giving the 
prisoners the benefit of the doubt, and 
discharged them. The prisoners Cuddy 
and Pereira made no serious denial to 
the charge when before the Magistrate, 
and called no witnesses.. The assault 
was considered by the Magistrate as 
brutal and unprovoked. Under these 
circumstances I do not propose to take 
any action in the matter. 


BONDS FOR POSTMASTERS. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is aware that at some pro- 
vincial towns postmasters require post- 
men to give guarantee bonds; and 
whether it is a fact that the requirement 
of guarantee bonds has been given up 
in London and elsewhere 


THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 


(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.) : 
The facts are as stated by the hon. 
Member. So far as I am aware the 


diversity of practice has given rise to 
no complaint, but attention having been 
called to the matter I will see whether 
the practice in the country cannot be 
assimilated to that in London. 


THE REVISION OF RAILWAY RATES. 

Str JAMES WHITEHEAD 
(Leicester): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of ‘Trade whether the Rail- 
way Rates and Charges Order Con- 
firmation Acts, 189i and 1892, apply to 
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every railway in the United Kingdom ; 
and, if they do not, whether he will 
make a Return containing a complete 
list of RailwayCompanies whose maximum 
rates and charges have not yet under- 
gone revision in pursuance of Section 24 
of “ The Railway and Canal Traftie Act, 
1888” ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Confirma- 
tion Act, 1891 and 1892, apply to all rail- 


ways which were opened for traffic at | ‘ 
‘scheme would be received. 


the time when they were introduced. 
Eleven other railways have been subse- 
quently opened, and Schedules affecting 
these are, at present, under my con- 
sideration. About 80 other railways 
have been since incorporated, but they 
have not yet been completed and opened 
for traffic. 


ST. CATHERINE’S POINT LIGHTHOUSE. 

Sir THOMAS LEA (Londonderry, 
S.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade what was the first cost 
of the installation of the electric light at 
St. Catherine’s Point Lighthouse, in- 
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inhabitants of Hemel Hempstead, 
whether time will be given, in order 
that it may be so submitted, before any 
final approval is given ? 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): Notice of the proposed scheme 
for Warren’s Charity at Hemel Hemp- 
stead was published in the locality on 


| the 11th instant, with an intimation that 


cluding cost of buildings ; and what is | 


the annual cost of maintenance ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: The first cost of | 


converting to an electric light the oii 
light at St. Catherine’s Point, including 
cost of such additional buildings as were 
required, was £12,767 2s. 4d., and the 
average annual cost of maintenance of 
the converted station during the last 
three vears is £1,155 8s. 3d. 


WARREN'S CHARITY, HEMEL HEMP- 


STEAD, 
Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the 


Charity Commission whether the new 
scheme for the management of 
Warren's Charity, Hemel Hempstead, 
has, as yet, been finally settled by 
the Charity Commissioners ; and, if not, 
whether they would arrange that the 
trustees should be elected as in 
scheme recently approved by them for 
Sunningwell, Berkshire; whether the 
new scheme for Warren’s Charity pro- 
vides that, so far as the funds are 
applicable to educational purposes, they 


during 21 days from that date any 
objections and suggestions respecting the 
Until that 
period has expired, it would be premature 
for the Commissioners to enter into any 
definite engagement with regard to any 
modification of the proposed composition 
of the body of trustees ; but, in view of 
the fact that the expiration of the period 
coincides with the Easter Vacation, the 
Commissioners will not finally settle the 
scheme until after the 20th of April 
next, and, meantime, will carefully con- 
sider any representations made to them 
by the inhabitants of Hemel Hempstead. 
The scheme proposes to provide that the 
funds of the charity, so far as applicable 
for educational purposes, shall be applied 
to the promotion of Church of England 


|teaching in connection with publie 
elementary schools. This provision is 
in accordance with the will of the 


the | 


are to be applied solely for the promotion | 


of Church of England teaching, and 
whether this is contrary to the founder's 
will; and if the new scheme has not 
been submitted to any meeting of the 


of the Divorce Court. 


founder, who expressly directed that the 
beneficiaries of his educational charity 
should be members of the Chureh of 
England. 


THE BRIGSTOCK DIVORCE SUIT. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough ): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his 
attention has been called to the attempted 
hushing up of the Brigstock divorce ease, 
to the admission of the petitioner's 
counsel that he intentionally suppressed 
the title of the co-respondent, and the 
statement of the Judge that the proper 
execution of the provisions of the Law 
might be impeded; and whether any 
means can be adopted to prevent a 
repetition of such . practices in the 
future ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have no knowledge 
of the matter except such as is to be 
gained from reading the newspapers, nor 
have I any jurisdiction to make the 
inquiries into or to control the procedure 
It is the duty of 
the Queen’s Proctor to intervene where 
there has been connivance or collusion 
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and I understand that the learned Presi- 
dent has referred it to him to inquire 
whether there is any such ground for in- 
tervention in the present case. 


THE LABOUR COMMISSION, 


Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): 
In the absence of the hon. Member for 
North Cork, I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether the Labour Commission has 
finished taking evidence; and, if so, 
when will the Report be ready for 
presentation ? 

Mr. ASQUITH; I understand the 
Labour Commission do not propose 
taking any further evidence, and that the 
preparation of the Report is being pro- 
ceeded with. I am unable to say when 
the Report will be ready for presentation, 
as much will depend on the progress of 
the printing of the work. 

Captain DONELAN: When was the 
evidence closed ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: A month or six 
weeks ago. 


POOR LAW ELECTION RIOTS IN SLIGO. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland is he aware that 
serious riots occurred at Dromore West, 
County Sligo, on the 18th instant, when 
the police were distributing the voting 
papers for the election of a Poor Law 
Guardian ; that the Rev. J. J. Kelly, 
P.P., led a riotous mob upon the occasion; 
that the Riot Act was read ; and that it 
required the presence of the County 
Inspector and two District Inspectors 
with a force of 100 armed men to subse- 
quently collect the papers; is he aware 
that the Rev. J. J. Kelly, P.P., was, 
upon a former occasion, convicted and 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment, but 
subsequently released on a plea of ill- 
health ; and whether the Government has 
taken any steps in connection with these 
riots ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: My right hon. | 


Friend -has requested me to answer this 


question. From the information in the | 


hands of the Irish Government it would 
appear that the facts are correctly stated. 
The question of proceeding against the 
persons identified as taking part in the 
rioting in now under the consideration of 
the Chief Secretary. 

Mr. Asquith 
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Mr. M. HEALY (Cork): Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware of the fact that 
some years ago this House passed a Bill 
enabling these elections to be conducted 
by ballot, and that it was thrown out by 
the House of Lords ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have no doubt that 
statement is correct. 

Mr. DANE: Is it a fact that Mr, 
Kelly was sent to prison on a former 
occasion ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: He was ordered to 
find sureties to keep the peace, and in 
default of doing so was sent to prison. 
He was released by Lord Ashbourne, 
Lord Chancellor under the late Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. DANE: On the plea of ill-health. 


SCREENING SIDE LIGHTS. 

Mr. HOUSTON (Liverpool, West 
Toxteth) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he has re- 
ceived a letter from the Secretary of the 
Liverpool Steamship Owners’ Associa- 
tion, pointing out that by the enforce- 
ment of the new Order in Council in 
reference to the screening of side lights 
in passenger vessels after the Ist of May 
next, while it is not enforced in vessels 
other than passenger vessels nor in 
foreign vessels, is to send vessels to sea 
whose lights are screened on <ifferent 
principles ; whether he is aware that this 
want of uniformity is likely to enormously 
increase the risk of collision, with its 
consequent danger to life, and in the 
event of collision to contribute largely to 
contradictory verdicts in the Law Courts 
of this and other countries ; whether he 
has received protests from other Associa- 
tions and individuals against the enforce- 
ment of this Order ; and, if so, whether 
he will give the names; and whether, 
under the circumstances, he will suspend 
the said Order in Council until it has 
‘received the approval of and been 
| adopted by the Foreign Powers ? 
| Mr. MUNDELLA: The answer to 
the first and third paragraphs is in the 

affirmative. In respect to the second 
| paragraph there has been for some time 
| past an entire absence of uniformity, and 
| it is to remedy this and its consequent 
} dangers that the Order, which was ex- 
planatory only, was promulgated. Steps 
‘have been taken to communicate it to 
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Foreign Powers. There is no intention 
of suspending the Order, and I see no 
reason why it should be suspended. 


LIGHTING THE BRISTOL CHANNEL. 


Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 


Trade whether the promised improve- | 
ment in the lighting and marking of the | 


Bristol Channel and the south coast of 
Ireland is being carried out; and 
whether the moneys collected as light 
dues from ships for this purpose have 
been so expended ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: A commence- 
ment has been made with the improve- 
ment in the lighting and marking of the 
Bristol Channel, and it will be further 
proceeded with as funds permit. With 
regard to the south coast of Ireland, lam 
not aware to what promise the hon. 
Member refers. All moneys collected as 
light dues are paid into the Mercantile 
Marine Fund, and expended strictly in 
accordance with the Merchant Shipping 
Acts. 


SEVERE PENALTIES UPON A SCOTCH 
POACHER. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
for Scotland whether he is aware that a 
farm servant, named M‘Pherson, living 
at the Culnach, in Aberdeenshire, 
was recently fined £4 under the 
Poaching Acts for being in possession 
of two grouse, and that he was subse- 
quently proceeded against by the Inland 
Revenue Department in reference to 
the same offence, and fined £10 at 
their instance for not having a licence ; 
and whether he will remit this fine, 
which has pressed very heavily on a 
poor man with a wife and family to 


support ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): A complaint was lodged 
against John M‘Pherson under the Day 
Trespass Act for snaring grouse. He 
admitted his guilt, and, in order to avoid 
prosecution, paid a voluntary fine and 
expenses of £3 2s., which were accepted. 
The facts as to the subsequent prose- 
cution under the Game Certificates Act 
are correctly stated. It does not appear 
whether the previous proceedings were 
known to the Inland Revenue officials, 


| and, in any case, I have myself no power 
'to remit a fine of the kind; but the 
circumstances appear fully to warrant 
_my bringing the case under the notice of 
'the Revenue Authorities, and ask their 
favourable consideration of it. 


TRADES UNION REPORTS TO THE 
LABOUR DEPARTMENT. 

Coroner HOWARD VINCENT 
| (Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade if he 
could state to the House how many 
| Trades Union Societies make Reports to 
the Labour Department concerning the 
‘condition of trade; what has been their 
| monthly average number since the pre- 
| sent Administration has been in Office; 
| what is the average monthly number of 
| members reported as being without em- 
/ployment ; and how it compares with 
the corresponding period (August to 
| February inclusive) in 1889-90 and 
| 1891-92 ; and what is the average 
|}number of trades reported as good in 
the first-named period compared to that 
| im the two last-named under the late 
| Administration ? 


| 
| Mr. MUNDELLA: A large and 
‘inereasing number of Unions are in 
| correspondence with the Board of Trade ; 
| but those furnishing the numbers of un- 
employed during the last three years are 
| from 19 to 23. The number giving this 
| information for the last six months has 
| been 22 to 23. The average number of 
| members reported as being without em- 
| ployment was, in 1889-90, 3,795; in 
| 1890-91, 6,523 ; in 1891-2, 11,317 ; and 
| in 1892-3, 23,624. This last figure in- 
‘cludes four more Unions than in the 
previous year. The hon. Member will 
see that there is no such increase as 
115,000 unemployed in these Unions, as 
stated by him on Tuesday last. The 
| number of trades reported from month to 
|month as good will be found in the 
Report of the Labour Correspondent. 
Any attempt at averages would be mis- 
leading. I have given the hon. Gentle- 
man these particulars; but I respect- 
fully submit that the time of the House 
ought not to be occupied with these 
details, which are already published and 
accessible to Members of the House. 
Coroner HOWARD VINCENT : 
In reference to the closing observations 
of the right hon. Gentleman, may I ask 











him whether he does not think it an im- 
portant matter to a Member representing 
an industrial constituency that there is an 
enormous increase in the number of un- 
employed since the right hon, Gentleman 
has been at the Board of Trade—some- 
thing like 24,000 ; and that searcely any 
trade in the country has been reported 
good since the present Administration has 
held Office ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA : The decline has 
been steady, as I have pointed out, in the 
20 odd Unions since 1890, and I do think 
it is important that hon. Members should 
inform themselves of these particulars. 
As the figures are in print, there is no 
reason why the time of the House should 
be oceupied with questions of this kind. 





ALLEGED ATTEMPTED SUICIDE IN THE 
IRISH CHANNEL. 
CoLonELSANDYS (Lancashire, S.W., 
Bootle) : I beg to ask the Secretary of | 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been drawn to a state- 
ment in the newspapers of Monday, 27th 
instant, to the effect that a young lady, 
crossing from Ireland to New Milford in 
charge of two Roman Catholic nuns, 
leaped overboard from the steamboat 
when in mid-channel, apparently intend- 
ing suicide, but having been rescued by 
the crew was, after being resuscitated, re- 
turned to the custody of the nuns, and 
was taken by them, upon landing at New 
Milford, to London, travelling for the | 
South of France, where she was to be 
immured in a convent; whether the} 
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in the Irish Channel. 1504 
Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Before 


the question is answered, I wish to 
submit to you, Mr. Speaker, an inquiry 
on the subject. The question suggests 
that a young lady was travelling from 
Ireland, in charge of two Roman Catholic 
nuns, to the South of France, where, 
according to the terms at the end of the 
first paragraph of the question, “ she was 
to be immured in a convent,” and in a 
further paragraph inquiry is made as to 
her real name. It will be observed that 
the suggestion is that these nuns were 
conveying the young lady under a false 
name from Ireland to France to be there 
immured—that is imprisoned—against 
ber will in a convent. I wish to ask 
whether the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
is entitled, under the cover of a question 
as to matters of fact, to give currency to 
an assumption which, in the first place, is 
untrue in fact, which, in the second place, 
is libellous upon the Religious Orders of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and which, 
in the third place, is deeply offensive toa 
great body of Members of the House ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The words which 
may be justly held to give offence are 


| these—* immured in a convent,” and I 


think they had better have been omitted 
certainly. If my attention had been 
drawn to them, I think I should have 
ordered them to be omitted. 

*CotoneL SANDYS: I may say that 
I only used the words in the sense in 
which they appeared inthe public prints. 

Mr. ASQUITH: My attention has 
been drawn to the case referred to by the 
hon. Member. I have received a Report 


proper course in the case of attempted | from the Chief Constable of Pembroke- 
suicide would have been to have placed | shire, from which it appears that the 
the person attempting it in the care of | young lady was a person of unsound 
the police on arriving in port, so thatthe | mind who was being sent in charge of 
magistrate there might have made inquiry | two sisters of mercy to an institution in 
into the circumstances of the case;| France for the cure of the mentally 
whether this course was followed in this | afflicted. During the voyage from Ire- 
case ; and, if not, who is to be held to| land she escaped from her attendants 
blame for its being omitted; whether it | and threw herself overboard, but was 
van be ascertained what was the real rescued. The matter was reported to 
name and the actual destination of this the police by the captain as soon as the 
young female, and from what place she | vessel arrived at Milford, and the con- 
was brought before being taken on board | stable on the spot seems to have satisfied 
the steamboat at Waterford ; and whether | himself that the lady was insane and 
he will cause full inquiry to be made from | properly cared for, and that no action on 
the steamboat authorities at Waterford | his part was necessary. I am in com- 
and New Milford, as well as from the munication with the Irish Government 
captain of the vessel, and inform this| with the object of obtaining further 





House of the result thereof ? | particulars, and especially of discovering 
Colonel Howard Vincent 
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whether the removal of the lady was in 
accordance with the Lunacy Laws. 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask you, 
Sir, whether you would think it proper 
to suggest to the bon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman that he should now express his 
regret for the imputation. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The expression cf 
opinion I have indicated I consider 
sufficiently disposes of the matter. 
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THE HOME RULE BILL SCHEDULES. 

Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury is he aware that 
very great uneasiness prevails in Ireland, 
among civil servants and officers and men 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary, at the 
non-production of the Schedules to the 
Bill for the amendment of provisions for 
the Government of Ireland; and will be 
undertake to place these Schedules in the 


hands of Members before the House 
adjourns over Easter ? 
THe FIRST LORD or THE 


TREASURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, 
Edinburgh, Midlothian) : The Schedule of 
this Bill relating to the Police has been dis- 
tributed to-day. The Schedule relating to 
the Civil Service Las been postponed at 
the wish of members of the Civil Service 
itself, who are anxious that it should not 
be laid on the Table until my right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary has had an 
opportunity of seeing them in Ireland, 
and he has gone to Dublin for that among 
other purposes, 

Mr. SMITH-BARRY (Hunts, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether the sum of £17,371, 
for repayments to baronies in Ireland 
under “ The Tramways and Public Com- 
panies (Ireland) Act, 1883" (as printed in 
the Civil Service Estimates for 1892-3, 
page 20), is included in the item “ Rail- 
ways, £141,000,” on page 4 of the Return 
(No. 91 of the present Session), showing 
the effect of the financial proposals in 
the Government of Ireland Bill ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: My 
answer is simply “Yes.” If the hon. 
Member wishes to see the particulars I 
shall be happy to show them to him. 


THE EQUALISATION OF METRO- 
POLITAN RATES. 
Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether Her Majesty's 
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Government is prepared, during the 
present Session, to bring in and proceed 
with a measure for the better equalisation 
of rates in the Metropolis, in accordance 
with the Resolution lately passed by this 
House ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
subject is under what I may call, not the 
passive, but the active consideration, of 
the Government, and we hope to produce 
shortly a measure for giving effect to 
the Resolution of the Hcuse. 


THE LAND VALUES BILL. 


Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in view of the importance 
attached to the Land Values Bill, which 
is the first Order for Wednesday, 12th 
April, he can see his way to exempt that 
day from the operation of his Resolution 
taking the time of the House for Govern- 
ment Business ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That 
matter also is under the consideration of 
the Government. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): May 
I ask whether it is the intention of the 
Government to make exceptions only for 
the Bills supported on the Ministerial 
side of the House ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: In order 
to remove what I think is an unfounded 
suspicion, I propose to make a slight 
amendment in my Motion, which will 
except from the Motion—and therefore 
from the discretion of the Government— 
the day on which the Eight Hours 
Miners Bill stands for discussion, and 
which, with respect to other Wednesdays, 
will not give any special grace or excep- 
tion. 


THE SCOTCH FISHERY BOARD. 


Sir CHARLES PEARSON (Edin- 
burgh and St. Andrews University): In 
the absence of the hon. Member for 
Glasgow and Aberdeen University, I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland whether, 
under the Sea Fisheries Regulation 
(Scotland) Bill, the present staff of the 
Fishery Board, in so far as they are 
members of the Civil Service, will be 
secured in their rights and privileges as 
such members, notwithstanding the trans- 
ference of their service to the new Fishery 


Board ? 
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Sir G. TREVELYAN : The Govern- 


ment have no intention of interfering 
with the rights and privileges of the 
staff of the Board, and will further secure 
these, if necessary, by Amendments on 
the Bill. 


THE PORT OF LONDON SANITARY 
AUTHORITY. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON : I wish to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer a ques- 
tion of which I have given him private 
notice. It is whether he is aware that 
the Custom House Authorities have given 
the Port of London Sanitary Authority 
peremptory notice that they will not, 
after the 30th inst., allow the Sanitary 
Officers the use of the Custom House 
at Gravesend for the purpose of inspect- 
ing vessels coming into port ; whether he 
is aware that this apparently unnecessary 
alteration of arrangements will not only 
put the Sanitary Authority to consider- 
able extra expense, but greatly inconve- 
nience shipowners and traders by causing 
a double detention; and will he give 
further time for consideration before the 
alteration is enforced? I do not ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to express any 
opinion on the subject, but I would re- 
mind him of the importance of these 
inspections in view of the possible return 
of cholera. 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcovrt, Derby): 
It is a subject as to which I have no 
personal knowledge, but I promise that | 
immediate inquiry shall be made. 


CORK TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) : | 
May I ask the Postmaster General if the | 
vacancy in the Cork Telegraph Office | 
has yet been filled ; and, if so, is it by an | 
officer of the Cork establishment ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: It has been) 
filled up by a member of the staff at | 
Cork. 


| 


THE QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. SEXTON: Mr. Speaker, I have | 
to submit to you a question with refe- 
rence to a letter addressed yesterday by 
the Serjeant-at-Arms of this House to | 
the editor of The Daily Chronicle, and | 
published in that paper to-day. The | 
letter is in these terms :— 
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“The Editor of The Daily Chronicle. Dear 

Sir,— As Mr. T. W. Russell stated in the House 
this morning that the expression of which he 
complained was written by a member of your 
staff having access to the House of Commons, 
it is my duty to ask you, if that is the case, to 
warn the person concerned that his conduct has 
been an abuse of the privilege which has been 
granted to him, and that very serious notice 
must be taken of it if anything of the kind 
occurs again.—I remain, yours faithfully, H. D, 
ERSKINE, Serjeant-at-Arms. House of Com- 
mons, March 29.” 
Sir, the first question I venture to re- 
spectfully submit to you is whether the 
Serjeant-at-Arms in this matter has 
acted upon his own initiative or under 
your direction? In the second place, I 
wish to ask you, having regard to the 
fact that the leader writersof The Times 
newspaper have special rights of access 
to this House, whether any letter has 
been addressed, or will be addressed, by 
the Serjeant-at-Arms to the editor of 
The Times in reference to language re- 
cently used in that journal, and which 
the House, by a unanimous vote, has ad- 
judged to be a breach of privilege, the 
language in The Chronicle not having 
been so condemned? And, finally, I 
have to ask, in view of the fact that Mr. 
T. W. Russell,on Thursday last, in a 
public speech used these words— 

“If Mr. Gladstone was likely to be defeated, 
he would only have to appeal for a Vote of 
Confidence to his 80 Irish mercenaries,’’ 
what is the nature of the authority 
which entitled the Serjeant-at-Arms of 





| the Lobby. 


this House to threaten with penalties a 
journalist for the use of language not 
more untrue, and certainly much less 
offensive, than the language used im- 
mediately before by the complaining 
Member himself, not in regard to an indi- 
vidual Member, but in regard to 80 Mem- 
bers of this House ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I have seen the 
letter of the Serjeant-at-Arms. The 
Serjeant-at-Arms brought me the letter, 
of which I entirely approve. But perhaps 
I may state to the House that the letter 
was never intended to be published. It was 
a privateand a friendly letter to the editor, 
and was, I am given to understand, marked 
“ private.” That very much alters the 
case. I think, if I may be allowed to say 
so, that the Press has a very keen sensé 
of its responsibilities as well as of its 
rights. There are gentlemen who are 
allowed the privilege of admission into 
In this case the objection 
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was not against the word “mercenary,” | Home Rule Bill, and, assuming that the 
but against a description of some supposed | Bill had passed, and an entirely new state 
personal characteristic of the hon. Gentle- | of affairs had arisen, I pointed out that 
man the Member for South Tyrone. I must | 80 Irish Members might be brought in 
say that such words were grossly offensive. | here to defeat or to pass Bills in opposi- 
I think the Serjeant-at-Arms did his duty | tion to the will of English Members. 
in writing a private and friendly letter to | Some one called out “mercenaries,” and 
the editor expressing the hope that the | I said that if such a state of affairs was 
remarks of the member of his staff would | brought about, the word “ mercenaries’ 
be couched in more decent language than | might be properly applied. I was called 
they were on this occasion. The letter | upon to withdraw the expression and I de- 
was shown to me before it was sent out, | clined todo so. Now, I have to say to 
but I did not take the initiative as the | you, Mr. Speaker, that the expression had 
hon. Gentleman says. But I entirely | no reference tothis House. My argument 
approve, and Iam willing to share any | was a purely hypothetical argument. 
——. that — to the hage Mr. SEXTON: I am now satisfied 
H cxagememeare _ nd a pn ee | to leave the matter to the judgment and 
ouse came to the conclusion that the | appreciation of the House. 
words used amounted to a breach of | 
ed = bo = < — EVICTED TENANTS (IRELAND) BILL. 
tron P ererrec 0 y sterc ay, 1e€ | » = oe E 
House did not come to a similar Resolu- | Mr. W. REDMOND : I Ps a 
tion in consequence of the attitude of the | the First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
hon. Member who brought the matter | '@ V!eW of the o~ wie ema of the Debate 
before the House, and the condemnation | °° the Second Reading of the Evicted 
expressed by the Prime Minister, with Tenants Bill yesterday afternoon in some- 
4 - 2 ‘ ’ poe ° - PERE ° 
the terms of which, I understand, the hon. | hat peculiar eatapante-¢gia the right 
Member was entirely satisfied. It is | 0™- Gentleman can see his way to alter- 
possible to distinguish between the two | !"&. his Motion with reference to the 
eases. As to the third question, I am holidays, and to curtail them so that the 


sorry to say I do not know what reference | go Debate =~ 2 ow — 
was made to 80 paid mercenaries. This | +U@S@#Y next, or whether he will give 


is the first time I have heard of it. another day ? 

Mr. SEXTON: My point was that Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
the complaining Member had himself | subject might possibly be one for con- 
before, in a public speech, described 80 sideration, but the hon. Gentleman 
Members of this House as 80 Irish assumes that we are in possession of 
mercenaries, and I ask whether he can be powers which we have not got. 
allowed with impunity tousesuchlanguage yr W. REDMOND: May I ask 
when less offensive language used towards whether, considering the extremely 
himself entitles the Serjeant-at-Arms to pressing nature of the matter, the right 
se acter as he has done in the hon, Gentleman will not make some 
etter ee arrangement for ia Wednesday or Satur- 
*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I beg to say day Sitting for the purpose of Ae Pon the 
that I used no such language regarding | Ri)) q second time after the Recess ? 


any Members of this House. : ine z 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): It. Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman be so good, in the first 


isin The Times. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Perhaps I place, as to refer to the names of the pro- 
may be allowed to explain what I did | moters on the back of the Bill ? 

say. I attended a meeting against the! Mr. SEXTON: I will ask whether, 
Home Rule Bill, in the parish of Mary-| in view of the circumstances in which 
lebone, on last Thursday night, and a|the Debate was interrupted, the right 
very short account—some 20 or 30 lines | hon. Gentleman will consider the desir- 
of what I said—appeared in The Times. | ableness of giving a Saturday Sitting or 
I certainly spoke for an hour, and no one | adjourn the Business of the House some 
can say that any speech of one hour can day at 10 o’clock, or at an hour when 
be adequately reported in 20 or 30 lines. | the Debate on the Second Reading can 
I was arguing on the 9th clause of the | be concluded ? 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Let me 


point out that I am not in a position to 
command all the time of the House. I 
think the question is premature. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman exempt from the Motion 
which he is about to make that Wedunes- 


. ry’ tJ 4 | 
day upon which stands a Tenants’ Evie- | 


tion Bill in the name of the:hon. Member 
for the Harbour Division of Dublin (Mr. 
Harrington) ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 


afraid the exemption cannot be made. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 


{COMMONS} 





( Precedence, &c.) 


| Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: We 
have been just informed from the Opposi- 
tion side of the House that this Bill is not 
opposed, and therefore I entertain no 
doubt that there will be no disposition 
/to prolong the Debate to such an hour 
as the hon. Member suggests. 
Mr. TOMLINSON : Though the Bill 
is not opposed, there are a great many 
points which have not been raised as yet, 
‘and upon which Members desire to 
speak, 
| *Sir F, POWELL (Wigan) : Although 
| the Debate has lasted some hours, only five 
Members have taken part in it. 
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Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen’s) : | 


I beg to ask whether the First Lord of 
the Treasury cannot see his way to allow 
the Debate on the Second Reading of this 
Bill to stand over until after the Recess, 
so that the Second Reading may be taken 


after Easter ; or whether he intends to | 
adopt the unprecedented course of forcing | 


the Second Reading at a late hour on the 
eve of Good Friday ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: This is 
a matter which the Government, under 
the influence of strong conviction as to 
what they owe to the people of England 
who are interested in the subject, and as 
to what the House owes, feel bound 
respectfully to press. 


Mr. TOMLINSON: At what hour | 


does the right hon. Gentleman intend 
to move the Adjournment, so 


immemorial privilege and raise various 
questions on the Motion ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
Motion will be made immediately after 
the Second Reading of the Employers’ 
Liability Bill. 


Mr. TOMLINSON : In that case, if | 
the Debate on the Bill lasts until 12 | 
o'clock, the Adjournment will be moved | 


in dumb show ? 


Mr. SETON-KARR : I hope the Go- 


vernment will put off the discussion on | 
The measure | 


the Bill until after Easter. 
is not opposed in any part of the House. 
As the right hon. Gentleman therefore is 
certain to get the Second Reading with- 
out any opposition, more time ought to be 
given for its consideration. 

Mr. BARTLEY : If the Debate on 
the Bill lasts until 12 o'clock, and the 
Motion to adjourn till Thursday is 


opyosed and cannot be put, are we to sit 
on Good Friday ? 


that | 
. ‘a 
Members may be able to exercise their | 


MOTIONS. 

| 

| BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (PRE- 

| CEDENCE OF GOVERNMENT BUSINESS). 
| RESOLUTION, 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Griavstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : I rise to make the 
| proposal which stands in my name. As 
| there appears to be a suspicion on the 
| opposite side of the House with regard 
| to the Business to be taken upon the 
exempted Wednesdays to which I 
referred the other day, I beg to withdraw 
what I formerly said, and I will exempt 
from the Motion I intend to make W ednes- 
day, May 3rd, when the Miners Eight 
Hours Bill will be taken. What we ask 
with regard to Wednesdays is that we 
should have the same rights as in regard 
to the Tuesdays. I am very sensible 
considerable 





that we are making a 
demand. The question is whether that 


_ demand is justified by the state and the 
requiremeuts of Public Business. I am 
sensible that it is possible to raise two 
questions on this Motion, one as to the 
necessity—the amount of necessity— 
| which we find actually existing, and the 
other—if hon. Gentlemen are inclined to 
widen the field of diseussion—as to how 
that necessity has come about. I intend 
| to avoid the last-named subject. I find 
that considerable warmth and great con- 
sumption of time results from the method 
in which various Members have thought 
it their duty to discuss the subject of 
| Procedure during the present Session. 
On the subject of the mode in which the 
present difficulty has been brought about, 
I might say that even I am conscious of 
having within me the materials of what 


| 
} 
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is called a fighting speech, which, at 
whatever cost to myself, I have the 
strongest desire to suppress. There can 
be no justification, so far as I am con- 


cerned, for setting a bad example in the | 


discussion of a question which appears 
to me to be a strictly limited question, 
and one capable of being disposed of in 
ashort time. I shall, therefore, speak 
sclely of the necessity which exists, 
reserving for myself and every one else 
full liberty of opinion as to the mode in 
which that necessity has been brought 
out, and as to the responsibility for it. 
The necessity itself may be said to 
stand thus: Now, in the Speech from 
the Throne, the Sovereign announced, on 
the part of the Administration, 
intention to introduce 12 Bills to the 
consideration of Parliament. These were 


measures of sufficient importance to | 
warrant their being brought under the 


notice of Parliament in that which is 
the most formal manner. 


seven have been introduced ; four have 


not been introduced, and remain as they | 


were on the day the Speech was read ; 
and the remaining one, having been 


happily exempted from the stigma of | 


being a Bill of a contentious character, 


has made considerable progress—I refer | 


to the Hours of Railway Servants Bill. 
Although that is a Bill of great import- 
ance within its own sphere, still it is 


also a Bill which evidently constitutes a | 


very small portion of the entire Business 
of the Session. I will not go over the 


names of all these Bills, but I may per- | 


haps mention, without the slightest 
imputation or desire to draw advantage 
unfairly, that the Irish Government Bill 
has been declared by the Leader of the 
Opposition to be a Bill of itself which 
will require the whole time of the 
Session. A Bill of that kind cannot 
possibly be lightly dealt with. It is an 
elementary and imperative duty of the 
Government to do everything in their 
power, by soliciting the House, if neces- 
sary, as we now do, for an additional 
grant of time, to secure competent and 
ample discussion for that Bill. Behind 
that are many other measures of the 
greatest importance. I might mention, 
by way of specimen, the Bill introduced 
for the purpose of further amending the 
Local Government of this country by 
establishing Parish Councils. That is a 


Bill which it would be unworthy of this 
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House to deal lightly with, and it is 
amply sufficient to justify a liberal 
| sacrifice of the facilities now given 
to private Members in order to 
| secure a reasonable and effective and 
practical discussion, and also a judg- 
ment of the House on the other 
main propositions of the Government. 
Iam not aware that we have lost any 
opportunity that was open to us to bring 
forward our Bills. From the pressure of 
circumstances, the time consumed in 
dealing with those subjects that the 
House has had to encounter before 
Easter, and which formerly were hardly 
reckoned in the consumption of Parlia- 
mentary time, has become of late in- 
creasingly formidable, and has grown to 
an unprecedented degree. Taking the 
last six years, I find that, as regards the 
Supplementary Estimates, not including 
the Vote on Account, the average time 
consumed has been seven days, but, as 
there are one or two points that may be 
open to discussion as to what should be 
|set down, I propose to give an addi- 
tional day in order to get rid of all dis- 
pute as to the accuracy of the calculation, 
With regard to the Address, it is not pos- 
sible to make the calculation upon the same 
basis, because, owing to an inconvenient 
practice which had been gradually grow- 
ing up and which became, I will not say 
flagrant, but grave and serious—the late 
| Government, from a seuse of public duty, 
| entirely altered the form of the Address, 
withdrew, and justifiably withdrew, from 
the old practice of referring in the Address 
, to every matter contained in the Speech, 
,and gave the House nothing to discuss 
| except a proposal to return thanks to the 
| Crown for the gracious Speech from the 
Throne. We have only had two years’ 
| experience of that altered system, but the 
| experence of those two years gives an 
_ average of three days for disposing of the 
| Address. If we add these three days to 
|the eight days devoted to the Supple- 
| mentary Estimates, and the first Votes 
for the Army and Navy, at the outside I 
reckon 11 days as the sum total of the 
deductions made of late years from 
Parliamentary time by those impediments 
to the progress of Legislative Business. 
This year, instead of 11 days for these 
two subjects, the Address alone took 
10 days and Supply, apart from the Vote 
on Account, 13 days. 


| 
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(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : Not 13 complete 
days. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No, 
certainly not; neither were the others 
complete days. The 13 days and the 10 
days together make 23 days, instead of 
11 taken away from the time at the dis- 
posal of the Government in which to put 
forward their programme of legislation. 
Not a single contested Bill, and only one 
Bill of any importance, has received a 
Second Reading. Four of the Bills 
mentioned in the Queen’s Speech have 
not been introduced, and seven have not 
received a Second Reading. From day 
to day, and chiefly from the Opposition 
side of the House, special invitations 
come to us to undertake new subjects of 
legislation. “ Are you going to do this ?” 
or “ Are you going to do that ? ’—these 
inquiries being almost in the nature of 
obliging invitations. There is no doubt 
whatever of the tendency to widen and 
enlarge the legislative programme of the 
Government. The state of things which 
I have laid before the House appears to 
me to impose upon us the necessity for 
such propositions as that which I have 
placed, Sir, in your hands. After all, 
the question is whether the duties of this 
House to the country are to be discharged 
or not. There is ouly one way in which 
they can be discharged, and it is by such 
a large and liberal allocation of time to 
the proposals of the Government as will 
enable us to submit to the fullest con- 
sideration all the propositions we have 
made and upon most, if not the whole, of 
which we hope to secure the judgment of 
the House. On-this case of necessity I 
entirely rely, and on the obligation which, 
I believe, this House is as conscious of 
as any previous House of Commons to 
make the utmost progress that cireum- 
stances will permit with the performance 
of its great duties, and to allow no 
secondary object to intervene to prevent 
us from making effectual way upon the 
only road towards the full discharge of 
our duties to the country. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That after Easter, on Tuesdays and Wed- 
nesdays (except on Wednesday, the 3rd of 


May) Government Business have precedence of 
the Notices of Motions and Orders of the Day : 
That on Fridays the House do meet at Two 
o’clock, and the provisions of Standing Order 
56 be extended to the sittings of Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays 


and the morning sittings of 


{COMMONS} 
m E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT | 


‘Speech gives an 
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Fridays ; provided always, that whenever the 
Government of Ireland Bill is appointed on 
Friday, except for proceedings in Committee, 
the House do meet at Three o'clock, and that 
*ill do have precedence of the Orders of the 
Day and Notices of Motions.".—(Vr. W. EZ. 
Gladstone.) 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): Before I come to traverse the 
grounds on which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has based his Motion, let me, for 
one moment, eall the attention of the 
House to what the Motion really is. It 
is a Motion which almost entirely de- 
prives hon. Members of their right to 
bring forward any independent proposal 
or to move Resolutions of a more abstract 
character. This Motion, which practi- 
cally hands the House over, bound and 
defenceless, to the Government, is 
brought forward at a period of the year 
which makes the proposal almost abso- 
lutely unprecedented—not only in the 
amount of liberty of which it deprives 
private Members, but in the scope and 
magnitude of its claims as regards the 
time at which it is to come into opera- 
tion. Last year it was my duty, on 
behalf of the Government, to obtain cer- 
tain concessions from the House as 
regards time before Easter. The Reso- 
lution was not limited specifically to 
Easter. The Opposition of that day 
said, “ You are asking for these privi- 
leges up to a day considerably beyond 
Easter ; we will give you the privileges, 
but not for a day beyond Easter ; and if 
you want further privileges after that, 
you must come to us again.” But what 
limit is there to the present proposal ? 
None whatever, either as regards time or 
as regards the measures which will come 
under the operation of the Resolution. 
As regards time, it operates not until 
Whitsuntide, not until the end of the 
Session, but to the end of the Autumn 
Session, if, by any chance, an adjourn- 
ment is made from August to October. 
There is no enumeration in this Resolu- 
tion of the proposals for which the 
Government asks the time of the House. 
Perhaps they will say that the Queen’s 
indication of the 
measures for which they are asking for 
time. [“ Hear, hear!”] I hear some 
hon. Gentlemen say “Hear, hear.” 
They were not in the House yesterday, 
I suppose, when the Government en- 
deavoured to adopt, or did adopt, a 
measure not in the Queen’s Speech—a 
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measure of which we had no suspicion or 


ground for believing, until half an hour | 


before our proceedings closed, that it was 
intended to be adopted as a Government 
measure at all. Let us not deceive our- 
selves. What the Government are ask- 


ing for now is not only the whole time | 
of private Members, but they request it | 


for an indefinite period, and for indefinite 
and absolutely unknown measures. The 
House of Commons has never beenasked, 
and has never granted to any Govern- 
ment at this time of the year, privileges 
of this kind ; and if the House of Com- 
mons now, in a moment of weakness, is 
going to make this unprecedented con- 
cession, I think private Members on both 
sides of the House, and not least the 
private Members on the other side, who 


are always consumed with a_ special | 


ardour for legislation, may have, in future 
years, when the balance of Parties 
perhaps somewhat differently arranged, 
considerable reason to rue the pre- 
eedent which they are now setting. 
So much for the proposal of the Govern- 
ment—so much for the strange manner 
in which the Government, who are 
responsible for the Business of this 
House, think that Business ought to be 
conducted. Now, as to the justification 
which they have brought forward. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in terms elabo- 
rately and studiously peaceable, hinted 
dimly and distantly at obstruction, but 


Is 
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| man 


| 
| 
| 


rested most of his claim upon two pro- | 


positions—first, that the amount of time 
taken up to the present by the House 
had been of so exceptional a character 
that exceptional means were required to 
redress the balance ; and secondly, he 
rested it upon the special necessities of 
the Government for carrying on the 
great legislative programme which they 


announced in the Queen’s Speech. The 
right hon. Gentleman was very in- 


adequate in his general review of the 
situation, I will first take the point 
which he has dealt with, and then say a 
word about a point which he has not 
dealt with, As regards the point which 


he has dealt with—namely, the amount | 


of time taken up by the House in dis- 
cussing the necessary Supply and the 
Queen’s Speech—I must say that my 
own researches have led me to very 
ditferent conclusion from that which the 


right hon. Gentleman laid before the 
Honse. He tells us in reference to 
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Supply that this year our proceedings 
have taken up part of 13 days. I do 
not know whether the right hon, Gentle- 
followed the example of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in- 
cluded the day upon which the Chairman 
was moved into the Chair—a _ peaceable 
operation which occupied about three- 
quarters of a minute. 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: I did not 
include that day. I would remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that Saturday was 
devoted to Supply, and, the Friday hav- 
ing been occupied in disputing about the 
Saturday Sitting, I have reckoned that 
as given to Supply. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am ex- 
tremely obliged by the candour of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I did so 
for this reason, that instead of seven 
days, which I conceive to be the strict 
measure, I allowed eight days, which 
gave a margin. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Perhaps you 
will allow me for my purposes, and sub- 
ject to the explanation which has been 
given, to say that 12 days were occupied 
in discussions of Supply this year. In 
those 12 days, the right hon, Gentleman 
has not included, and he hada perfect right 
to exclude it, the discussion on the Vote 
on Account. But I also have a perfect 
right, for the purposes of comparison, to 
include the discussion on the Vote on 
Account. I believe that the Vote on 
Account took practically part of one 
day, with the exception of yesterday, 
when it took very little time. If the 
Patronage Secretary will look through 
Hansard, as 1 did the other day, with 
regard to the time taken up by Supply 
last year, including the discussions on 
the Vote on Account, I believe he will 
find that parts of 16 days were taken up 
by these proceedings, and he will see 
that no less than three days were taken 
up by Supply. But in many years, 
when the Supplementary Estimates 
are few and the subjects raised trifling, 
three or four days might be an excessive 
amount of time to allow. When, how- 
ever, the Supplementary Estimates raise, 
as they do this year, questions of un- 
usual and almost unprecedented magni- 
tude, no comparison can be of the 
slightest value as between this year and 
last. I mention four—Uganda, the new 
Naval Programme, the Evicted Tenants 
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Commission, and the new system of pay- 
ment with regard to the Law Officers. 
Every one of these questions, either by 
the fault or the misfortune of the Go- 
vernment, were raised on the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates, and hon. Members 
generally could not wait to discuss them 
until a more remote or more convenient 
season, The right hon. Gentleman, in 
reference to the Debate on the Queen’s 
Speech, was not more happy. He re- 
minded us of the change made in the 
form of the Address, and probably it 
would be unfair for the purposes of com- 
parison to go back to the days before the 
change was made; but my recollection 
is that in the six years on which he 
based his average of the time that should 
be taken by the Queen’s Speech was one 
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year in which the Address was allowed | 


to run through, owing to peculiar cireum- 
stances to which I need not further refer. 


To include that year among the years on | 


which he bases his average is putting a 
strain upon 
If the Government find themselves em- 
barrassed as regards their business, it is 
because they have started a method of 
doing it which is wholly novel in this 
House. The right hon. Gentleman has 
talked of the seven measures which have 
been introduced. 
since Governments began—did it ever 


occur to any Government to introduce | 
seven measures like the Local Veto Bill, | 


like the Home Rule Bill, like the Welsh | 


Suspensory Bill, like the Registration 
Bill, like the Parish Councils Bill, and 
like the Employers’ Liability Bill, before 
Easter, and ask the House to consider 
them on their First Reading?’ The 


motives which may have animated the | 


right hon. Geutleman I have no doubt 
are excellent from his own point of view, 
and Iam not complaining of them. Ile 
has a very difficult Party to manage. 
He has a Party composed of various 
sections and wanting many and varying 
things, each of them concerned in their 
own particular crotehets, and all of them 
totally indifferent to the crotchets of the 
others. I think it very likely that the 
right hon. Gentleman has done the very 
best thing from his own point of view ; 
but if that be the way to manage the 


Liberal Party, it is not the way to 
manage the House of Commons. If you 


insist upon attempting to manage the 


House of Commons, with a view not to 
| 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 


{COMMONS} 


our statistical consciences. | 


Did any Government, | 
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the Business of the country, but to your 
own Party wire-pulling exigencies, it is 
absolutely inevitable that you will find 
yourselves in the bog in the manner in 
which you now describe yourselves to be, 
The proposal, for the reasons I have 
given—partly from its nature, and partly 
from its alleged justification—is one 
which, in my opinion, the House of Com- 
mons should reject. I am not sure that 
the time at which the proposal is brought 
forward, and the time to which it refers, 
are not almost the worst part of it. We 
are asked on the Thursday before Good 
| Friday to pass a Resolution which. hands 
| us over to the Government for the Thurs- 
‘day after Easter Day. We are asked, 
| when a half-manned and a_half-com- 
| petent Assembly, to give up our liberties, 
in order that we may be trampled upon, 
in an also half-manned Assembly, on 
Thursday next, after a week’s holiday, 
Surely, the Government must feel, when 
they ask the House of Commons thus to 
give up its privileges, they should ask it 
ata time when the verdict given in the 
Lobbies would represent the real opinions 
of this Assembly. Does any one 
pretend that that is the case, or 
can be the case, on the Thursday 
afternoon before Good Friday, at half- 
past 5? Sir, the thing is absurd. Still 
more absurd, and still more unjustifiable 
is it to ask us that this rule shall come 
into operation on the Thursday after 
Easter, and on that day that the House 
shall begin the discussion on the Second 
Reading of the Government of Ireland 
Bill. We all know what the object of 
‘the Government is. They wish to rush 
that measure. I confess I should have 
thought, when they are dealing with a 
Constitutional change—whether it be 
| good or bad, whether it be desirable or 
| undesirable; but at all events the most 
| momentous change which has ever been 
proposed by any Government since Eng- 
land had a Constitution—I should have 
thought that they would have taken some 
vare that the people of the country 
should be able to discuss and ac- 
quaint themselves with the measure, and 
that the House of Commors should not 
be asked to discuss it at a time when 
hon. Members cannot be present in large 
numbers. But the Government take a 
different course. They are quite aware 
of the extreme embarrassment and in- 
convenience they will cause to those 
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Members who had got meetings in the 
country to address by the procedure they 
have adopted. 
venience may have been one of their 
motives. Possibly, they thought they 
might hamper the agitation, of which 
they are afraid, by the proceedings in 
which they have indulged, 
have made a mistake, and my belief is 
that nothing will point better the speeches 
of those hon. Members who are going 
about the country to expose the Home 
Rule Bill than the obvious intention of 
the Government, even at the cost of the 
liberties of the House of Commons, to 
force it prematurely through our Debates. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he heard cries of “ Divide!” but they 


were not going to divide for some hours. | 
The right hon, Gentleman the Prime | 


Minister had said he could have made a 
fighting speech. Some of the hon. 
Members of the Opposition were dis- 


posed to make fighting speeches, to | 


show that they resented in every way 


this infraction upon the liberties and rights | 


of the House of Commons. The right 
hon. Gentleman had brought forward 
statistics to show that what he was pro- 
posing was not worse than what was 
done in previous years. Such a com- 
parison was of little value, unless all 
the incidents and circumstances were 
taken into account. This year private 
Members had had 16 days of the time 


of the House, and he believed they were | 


to have one more to discuss the Miners 
(Eight Hours) Bill. Lest year private 
Members had 39 days at their disposal. 
The iniquity of the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman was that it was gerry- 
mandering the time of the House. The 
Government had power to take every 
Wednesday, but they were not com- 
pelled to utilise those days. The result 
would be that if any Radical measure, 
which the Government desired to see 
passed, was down for a particular Wed- 


nesday, that day would not be taken, but | 


on the Wednesdays when measures were 


down in which the Opposition took an | 


interest the exigencies of the public 
service would require the Home Rule 
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Possibly, that incon- | 


Sir, they | 
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the power to act in this unfair and 
partial manner, If the House had any 
courage left it would resist to the utter- 
| most the despotism with which everything 
| was now being carried on. The parrot er 
;of “ obstruction” was absolute rubbish, 
jand the position in which the Govern- 
ment found themselves was due to the sys- 
| tematic tyranny of their small majority. 
| During the last two months there had 
| been scarcely a measure of importance 
‘that had been carried through or was 
| likely to become law. The object of the 
Government seemed to have been to 
| bring in a large number of abortive Bills, 
‘and the Prime Minister had said that 
| 12 measures were mentioned in the 
| Queen’s Speech. The right hon. Gentle- 
| man knew that never in the history of 
Parliament had 12 gigantic and re- 
volutionary measures been carried in a 
single Session. Such a thing was an 
absolute impossibility. Those Bills 
were introduced, not with a view of 
| their passing, but simply in order to keep 
the different sections of the Radical 
| Party together. Of all these measures, 
| however, the only one likely to become 
law was the Employers’ Liability Bill, 
because hon. Gentlemen on both sides of 
the House were anxious to pass a fair 
and proper measure for placing the liability 
of employers and workmen on a better and 
more satisfactory basis than at present. 
He need not refer to the Home Rule 
Bill because they all knew what was 
going to happen to that. The Local 
Veto Bill, however, was not likely to get 
a further stage. He might say the same 
| with regard to the Bill for the Disesta- 
blishment of the Church of England in 
Wales, which, however, had served its 
purpose in having wasted a great deal of 
the time of the House. He ventured to 
assert that, to bring in these Bills simply 
|for the purpose of keeping friends and 
allies together, to abolish the Twelve 
o’Clock Rule, to make the House sit on 
Saturdays time after time, to do away 
with the Easter Holidays, and then to 
propose to take the whole of the time be- 
longing to private Members for the pur- 
| pose he had mentioned, was not fair 


Bill to be proceeded with on those days. | treatment of the House of Commons, and 
The very fact that such a construction | not paying proper respect to that As- 


might be put on the intentions of the 
Government ought to make them pause 
before proposing the change, and the 
House certainly ought not to give them 


| sembly, and he would also say that no 
one but the right hon, Gentleman would 
have been allowed to carry out such a 


| course of procedure had it been proposed 
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by any other hon. Member of the House. 
But what, he asked, was the main object 
of this arrangement ? There could only | 
be one reason for the feverish haste ex- 
hibited by the Prime Minister. It was, 
as had been stated by the Leader of the 
Opposition, to prevent the country from 
understanding the real meaning and ulti- 
mate aim and object of the miserable Home 
Rule Bill brought in by Her Majesty's 
Government, That was the reason why 
the House of Commons was being 
dragooned and trampled on in this way. 
The Government were like a man who, 
by false or fraudulent pretences, had 
got hold of an open cheque for a large 
amount, and who, in a state of great 
anxiety, rushed as fast as possible to the 
bank to get the cash before he could be 
found out. The Government had, under 
false pretences, got a majority of that 
House with an open cheque from the 
country, and having filled it in with their 
abominable Home Rule Bill, which the 
country did not understand, were hurry- 
ing on the Second Reading of the 
measure before it could be understood 
that its effect would be to absolutely ruin 
and beggar the nation which had enabled 
them to bring it on. Therefore in this 
matter time was a part of the bargain. 
When the Prime Minister was asked to 
receive a deputation from Ireland on the 
subject of the Home Rule Bill, he put 
the deputation off, and although he at 
last did consent to receive another de- 
putation 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I never 
declined to see them. On the contrary, 
the moment they wrote to me, sending 
me their very able document couched in 
most proper language, I at once tele- 
graphed back to them, telling them I | 
should be most happy to see them. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he thought that 
was an afterthought. He believed, how- 
ever, there was a deputation of Irish 
Unionists which was declined an audience 
of the Prime Minister, but which was | 
received by an influential nobleman, and 
received in quite another spirit to that | 
displayed by the right hon. Gentleman. 
He would, however, refer to the Unionists’ | 
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meant by the action of the Government 
was that if, by any possible means, the 
Second Reading of the Home Rule Bill 
could be taken before that date it could 
then be said that the country had decided 
on the principle of Home Rule, and there- 
fore that meeting would be of no use as 
an indication of the feeling of the country, 
The Opposition were, however, trying to 
prevent such a result, and it was for this 
reason they took the attitude they had 
assumed. If they were proposing to pull 
down Westminster Abbey, that proposal 
would be discussed with greater care and 
attention, and with more time at the dis- 
posal of the House, than they were likely 
to get in regard to the Prime Minister's 
proposal te pull down the Empire, which 
it had taken so many centuries to build 
up. The question for the House was— 
would it allow the feverish anxiety of 
the right hon. Gentleman to carry all 
before it? Was the right hon. Gentle- 
man likely to add laurels to his crown by 
these interferencs with the privileges of 
Pariiament ? Was it not enough in one 
Session to bring in measures to upset the 
Empire, disestablish the Church, rob the 
publicans, and sow discord in the parishes 
of the country? If the right hon. 
Gentleman succeeded in accomplish- 
ing a tenth of the work he had 
set before himself he would have 
raised for himself a monument bigger 
than any other man had had in the 
history of the world, and that monument 
would be the piled-up ruins of the 
greatest Empire that had ever existed. 
It had always been said that Radicalism 
Was synonymous with despotism, and 
they had a proof of that statement in the 
attempt which the right hon. Gentleman 
now made to ride roughshod over 
the minority in the House of Commons. 
There were, however, more than 300 
Members of that House who would not 


| agree to the system of Radical despotism 


which the right hon. Gentleman sought 
to enforce, and which, although objected 
to when the Conservatives were accused 
of it, was now strenuously supported by 
the followers of the Prime Minister. The 
Opposition would resist this system of 








meeting proposed to be held in the Albert | despotism in every way, and if the right 
Hall on the 22nd of April—such a meet- | hon. Gentleman persisted in carrying his 
ing as was never proposed in this country, | Resolution, his opponents would use every 
and which would prove a remarkable form of the House against him. They 
illustration of the power of Ulster against | asserted that this Motion was unnecessary ; 
the Home Rule measure. What was | that it had been brought about by the 


Mr. Bartley 
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desire of the Government to do what was 
impossible, and they resisted it because 
they believed the measures the Govern- 
meut wished to pass were destructive of 
the best interests of the country, and 
because they wished to save the country 
even when it was brought to the brink of 
a precipice by one imperious and im- 
patient man, who was old enough to be 
wiser. 

*Sirn J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, 5.) 
wished to say a few werds from the 
point of view of an ordinary private 
Member. He remembered that four 
years ago, when the present Government 
was in Opposition, some two or three 
months later in the Session, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister objected 
to the time of the House being taken by 
the Government, because, he said, it 
would be infringing the privileges of 
private Members more than was fair to 
those Members. He (Sir J. Goldsmid) 
said at the time that there were pre- 
cedents for the demand—namely, those 
of the years 1882 and 1883, and at the 
request of the right hon, Gentleman he 
had furnished him with a list of them. 
Further, be had lately been searching 
amongst the records, and had failed to find 
any precedent for the whole time of the 
House being taken by the Government 
as early as the beginning of April. The 
reasons might be imperious—he would 
not say anything on that subject, 
though he might have a strong opinion 
with regard to it. He really did think, 
however, from the point of view of 
private Members, who, after all, had 
initiated most valuable legislation in past 
vears, that it was a very serious matter 
to set the example of taking the whole 
of the time four or five months before the 
ordinary end of the Session. It seemed 
to him to be well worthy of the considera- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman whether 
it would not be fairer to the House not 
to take the whole time, but to leave, say, 
the ordinary Fridays without Morning 
Sittings to private Members. Experience 
showed that when Fridays were left 
wholly untouched the subjects which 
private Members brought before the 
House were dealt with in a rapid and in- 
telligent manner. If, however, the pre- 
sent proposal of the Government were 
adopted in all probability there would be 
no Friday night sittings. The work of 
the House was so exhausting that Mem- 
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bers would rather give up everything 
than bring on Motions on Friday after a 
Morning Sitting. It came to this, that 
private Members this Session had not 
been allowed six weeks of time to bring 
forward the questions in which they were 
interested—because they must remember 
that in the early part of the Session the 
whole of the time of the House was 
devoted to the discussion on the Address, 
The right hon. Gentleman, who on pre- 
vious occasions had vindicated the rights 
of private Members, proposed now to take 
away from them those rights to a greater 
extent than had ever been known in the 
history of Parliament. He (Sir J. Gold- 
smid) trusted he had not said anything 
which would jar on the feelings of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. S. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid.) 
did not propose to lengthen this unreal 
Debate, but wished to put a definite 
question to the Government. He did not 
think it was a very great hardship that 
after Easter private Members should be 
deprived of the time at their disposal for 
the carrying of Bills, beeause no private 
Member's Bill introduced after Easter 
had the ghost of a chance of passing. He 
would, however, like to mention one Bill 
which had passed the Second Reading 
without a Division and which had gone 
through the Standing Committee on 
Law. [The hon. Member was under- 
stood to refer to the Places of 
Worship (Enfranchisement) Bill.] He 
wished to acknowledge the  assist- 
ance they had had in the Committee 
from the Government, as represented by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary, and the Under Secretary for 
the Home Department. He wished to 
ask if the Government would undertake 
to carry that measure through the Report 
stage and Third Reading ? He did not 
suppose there would be any opposition 
to it at all. There was one notice on 
the Paper with regard to it, but he did 
not suppose it would be proceeded with, 
and there had been no opposition to it 
until now. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: AII the 
usual facilities will be given for Bills 
which have passed through the Grand 
Committee. 

*Sirn W. HART DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford): Iam not at all inclined to acquiesce 
in what was said by the hon. Gentleman 
who has just put a question to the 
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Prime Minister when he spoke of the 
unreality of this Debate. If there be 
anything unreal in the Debate, it must 
be due, I think, to the Government who 
have brought forward a proposition which 
practically revolutionises the whole 
practice of Parliament at a time when 
they must have known that a vast 
number of Members are absent, to-morrow 
being Good Friday. I will not go into 
the question constantly raised when 
subjects of this kind are before the 
House, that is to say the question of 
obstruction of Public Business. I know 
something of obstruction, because I hap- 
pened to be a Member of the House at 
the time your honoured predecessor, Sir, 
occupied the Chair, and in the capacity 
of Whip I happened to have a great 
deal to do with the management of a 
great political Party. A great deal has 
happened since those days, and I am 
familiar with the proceedings which have 
taken place. 1 have long been a 
Member of this Assembly, for which 
I have a deep affection. It is, there- 
fore, vatural that I should = speak 
warmly on this matter. This is not 
the time to enter into altercations 
with one side of the House or the other. 
I cannot agree with the Prime Minister 
when he endeavoured to indicate how it 
is and why it is that the necessity has 
arisen for this Motion, and how it is 
and why it is that Her Majesty's 
Government have encountered such a 
grievous block in Public Business as to 
feel it desirable to make such a Motion 
as this. It must be obvious to every 
one who has had six months’ experience 
of the management of business in this 
House that the position in which the 
Government is placed is due to the 
extraordinary number of measures they 
have produced and paraded. The right 
hon. Gentleman near me has said it is 
not for us to inquire into the motives of 
the Goverment. Well, whatever the 
motives of the Government, whatever the 
urgency, the result is unfortunate for 


the good name of this Assembly. What | 


is their method 7 Itis that of electioneer- 


ing by a novel and modern system—by | 
That is an unfortunate | 


programme, 
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from any particular section of the 
House for a measure, that measure 
is pulled down from its place, paraded 
for a moment, and then hung up 
again. The Government are giving us 
an object lesson in how not to get 
through the Business of Parliament. I 
do not deny that the strongest measures 
have been adopted from time to time for 
taking the time of private Members when 
the exigences of business have demanded 
it; but I say that this is the first occasion 
on which the whole time of the House has 
been taken by the Government at this 
early period of the Session. All the 
time to the end of the Session is swept 
away by the Government, the only time 
left to private Members being the 
miserable driblet on Friday evening. 
That, I say, is handing the House 
over to a bondage whiecli makes an 
absurdity of Parliamentary proecedings. 
What position does that place hon, 
Members in with regard to the pledges 
they have given their constituents and 
which they may honourably wish to 
keep ? How do I find myself placed ? 
I do not wish to be egotistical, but I 
take my own case as a concrete example 
of what this revolutionary Motion will 
mean. I may confess that throughout 
my chequered career I have always been 
most unfortunate in lotteries and games 
of chance, and have long given them up 
as vulgar and indifferent amusements. 
It may hardly be believed, but I have 
never been once successful even in the 
lottery that gives a place to a fair 
occupant of the Ladies’ Gallery, But for 
once fortune smiled upon me, Out of 
400 Members who ballotted at the 
commencement of the Session, I came 
out seventh, and I took the first place on 
April 19 for a measure of great im- 
portance to the fruit-growing industry. 
What do I find ? I find all my chances 
swept away. We have had a great 
many agricultural discussions already 
this Session, and I think if there ever 
was a Government on the Front Bench 
opposite who ought to give facilities for 
the discussion of agricultural questions it 
is the present Government, who take so 
much interest in the agricultural 


method, because it necessitates these ex- | labourer. We heard a great deal at the 
pedients—it necessitates the introduction | General Election of what would happen 


of a large number of measures, anyone | 


to the agricultural labourer in Kent and 


of which would require a whole Session | Sussex if hon. Gentlemen opposite were 


to pass. 


Sir W. Hart Dyke 





When there is a demand | returned to power. 
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happened ? I secured the best avail- 
able day after Easter for the discussion 
of mz Bill, and I find that my chances 
are utterly and absolutely swept away. 
I shall never have the opportunity this 
Session of standing here to urge the 
claims of this great industry, and to put 
my case upon its merits, whatever 
they may be. I say that is a 
barbarous state of things. But, after 
all, there is something more to be con- 
sidered than my convenience when we 
are dealing with such a preposterous 
Motion as this. We have to 
the future good name of this Assembly, 
and, as one who has sat in the House 
for 28 years, 1 that such a 
Motion as this, involving a harsh and 
tyrannical proceeding on the part of the 
Government, will injure the future good 
name of the House more than any pro- 
posal ever submitted. I am not myself 
in favour of long nights or of obstructive 
proceedings, or of boasting or threaten- 
ing, which I consider are signs of in- 
herent weakness : but as an old Member 
of this House, bevond and apart from any 
inconvenience which hou, Members may 
sutfer, I deeply regret the Motion pro- 
posed to-day, considering, as I do, that 
it is an obvious attempt by the right 
hon. Gentleman to put his heel down on 
the throats of hon. Gentlemen on this 
side of the House. It was in that sense 
alone that I wish to be taken, in view of 
the language that has been used outside 
the House, not by the right hon, Gentle- 
man himself, but by others who sit with 
him. I deeply regret that the Govern- 
ment have been, I was going to say 


consider 


say 


foolish enough, to put forward 
such a demand, for in the end 
they will make nothing by it. 


Not only will they gain nothing by it, 
but I believe that serious loss will accrue 
to the good name of this House, 
regards the quietude and decorum of its 


as 


proceedings. As any decision which 
may be taken this evening with our 


attenuated numbers will be more or less 
a faree, I could not sit here without 
making as stroug a protest as language 
can convey against the Motion, 

THe PRESIDENT or true LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.) : No one 
who has had the honour of sitting in this 
House for a considerable number of 
years,as 1 have,could have done so with- 
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‘out being able to bear testimony to the 


uniformly kindly and courteous manner 
in which the right hon. Baronet who has 
just spoken conducted the affairs of his 
Department when acting as Whip to the 
Conservative Party. Though I must 
endeavour to disprove one or two state- 
ments he made, at the same time I 
should like to reciprocate the feeling ex- 
pressed by the right hon. Gentleman 
with regard to upholding the character 
of the House, maintaining the freedom of 
its Debates, and not impairing any of its 
ancient privileges. But I must say to 
the right hon. Baronet, and I must say 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition, that somehow or 
other, their transfer across the floor of 
the House seems to have had a marvellous 
effect on their memories, seeing that they 
describe the Motion as involving a per- 
feetly proceeding. They have 
forgotten what occurred during the 
Adininistration of the late (aovernment. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition said that it was abso- 
lutely unprecedented to put down 12 im- 
portant measures in the Queen’s Speech. 

Me. A.J. BALFOUR: My complaint 
Was not as to what was in the Queen’s 
Speech, but of this method of introducing 
six or eight measures, all of the most 
extraordinary controversial character. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The right 
hon. Gentleman criticised severely the 
number of measures in the Queen’s 
Speech [* No, no!"] I am in the re- 
collection of the House. ~The right hon. 
Gentleman’s memory has, no doubt, been 
refreshed, and he now recolleets what 
took place at the commencement of the 
Session of 1891, when the Government 
of the day put 11 measures into the 
Queen's Speech—11 measures of a highly 
controversial character, dealing with the 
Irish Land system, Local Government 
in Ireland, Local Government in Eng- 
land, Employers’ Liability, and a vast 
number of other highly important sub- 
jects. The right hon. Gentleman 
criticises the mode in which our Bills 
have been brought forward. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : That is all I 
criticise. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Perhaps we 
might criticise the manner in which 
opposition has been offered to the intro- 
duction of these measures—the manner 
in which a Second Reading Debate has 
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been forced on on the occasion of the in- | to the Purchase of Land and Congested 


troduction of every Bill we have brought | Districts (Ireland) Bill. 
But the discussion is on the | another Irish Bill the Government took 


forward. 
Motion before the House. The right 
hon. Baronet who has just sat down has 
stated this to be a novel proceeding. The 


| 


| 


right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the | 


Opposition says that no such Motion has 
ever been presented before so early in 
the Session. Well, we have now reached 
30th March. On 22nd March, 1887, the 
then Leader of the House, the late Mr. 
Smith, proposed and carried a Resolution 
that the introduction and several stages 
of the Criminal Law Amendment (Ire- 
land) Bill should have precedence of all 
Orders of the day and Notices of Motion 
whenever the Bill should be set down. 
[ Opposition cheers.) Right hon, and 
hou. Members opposite cheer that, and I 
can assure them that the Government 
consider that the Bill for the better 
Government of Ireland is quite as im- 
portant as the measure to which they 
gave precedence. I know the signifi- 
cance of cheers of hon, Members oppo- 


site. They imply that the precedence 
was confined to the Crimes Act. 
[* Hear, hear!”] I am glad I have 


correctly interpreted the views of hon, 
Gentlemen opposite. They took the 
whole time of the House, and oceupied it 
—subject to necessary interruptions for 
Supply—with that Bill until the Sth 
July, when it was read a third time. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Who occupied the time ? 

Mr H. H. FOWLER: On the 
4th July an Order was passed, also on the 
Motion of Mr. Smith, that for the re- 
mainder of the Session the Government 
Orders of the Day should have priority on 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays; therefore, 
the combined effect of the two Resolutions 
—the one passed in Mareh and the other 
in July—was that the Government took 
precedence for their measures for the 
whole of the Session. I am not eriti- 
cising the action of the Government of 
that day. I do not say whether or not 
they were justified, but I do maintain 
that it is not a correct statement to say it 
is a novel proposition for the Government 
to ask for the whole of the time of the 
House. But that is not the only occasion 
on which the Government of that day 
took that course. I have quoted 1887 ; 
but in 1891 the Government passed | 
almost as strong a Resolution in regard | 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 


Therefore for 


precedence in this way. In 1891, so 
early as 15th June, they took precedence 
for their measures for the rest of the 
Session. Whether it be right or wrong, 
there is nothing novel in the proveeding 
now proposed. One hon, Member has 
complained of our interfering with the 
right of private Members, but he seems 
to forget that the Government will have 
to propose Supply, and that that will 
afford hon. Gentlemen the opportunity 
they say they are anxious for of dis- 
cussing the policy of the Government. I 
do not wish to trouble the House with 
statistics, but I have a paper before me 
which shows that the late Government 
during their term of Office systematically 
encroached on the privileges of private 
Members by appropriating the time of 
the House. This question is not, how- 
ever, to be settled by reference to what 
has been done in the past. Though we 
are perfectly justified in repudiating the 
charge that we are proposing something 
think the time has come 
opinion of a large 
country, and a_ large 


new, still I 
when, in the 
section in the 
section in the House, the question of a 
redistribution of the time of the House 
requires to be carefully considered, the 
allocation of so large an amount to 
private Members being unfair to the 
legislation which the Government, and 
the Government alone, under the altereld 
condition of Parliamentary life, couhd 
successfully carry out. It was the 
practice of the late Government, very 
early in the Session, to take Morning 
Sittings on Tuesdays and Fridays. The 
Resolution before the House does not 
interfere with Friday, so that the point 
at issue between us is the taking of 
Tuesday evening and Wednesday. Well, 
I submit to the House, and submit with 
some confidence, that, although hon. 
Members may dread the programme of 
the Government, and although that pro- 
gramme includes some measures which 


they themselves mentioned in the Speech 


from the Throne, when they advised the 
Sovereign, the Bills we propose are a 
complete justification for asking for the 
time of the House in order to enable us 
to dispose of our Bills. The private 
Member, I know, is a very delicate 
matter on which to touch. I do not 
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wish to undervalue the academic dis- 
cussions which take place on Tuesday 
nights ; but, even with the Government 
pledged to make a House, there has been 
a count-out on one night, and we know 
that there would have been counts-out 
on several occasions if the Government 
hal not made a House. Really the 
whole controversy now gathers round 
the proposal to take Wednesdays for the 
rest of the In view of the 
desire which exists in the country that 
the measures the Government have 
pledged themselves to submit should be 
considered by Parliament, it is not only 
a duty, but the first duty, of the Govern- 
ment to ask the House to give them 
facilities by which, and by which alone, 
those measures ean be submitted to the 
early consideration of the House, Re- 
member that, in making this proposal, 
we are not violating any precedent, or 
departing from any established practice 
of the House. We are only asking the 
House to make existing precedents more 
effective. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George's, Han- 
over Square): The right hon, Gentle- 
man who has just sat down says the 
Gvovernment are only following precedent 
in this matter. Sut we consider that 
applying this Motion to all Government 
Bills, and not to any particular Bill, is a 
most violent breach of all precedent. 
In facet it is than the Closure, 
heeause the Closure only stops discussion 
which has taken place for a certain time 
upon a particular Bill, but the present 
proposal of the Government will practi- 
cally stop all discussion upon any Bill, 
except their own Bills, for the rest of 
the But, Sir, I rise ina spirit 
of peace for the purpose of making a 
suggestion that will test the sincerity of 
this question, and which will test the 
declaration of the right hon. Gentleman 


Session. 


worse 


Session. 


who has just down, The right hon, 
Gentleman referred to precedents, Let 
him follow them. Here is an Amend- 


ment which has been placed upon the 
Paper, which practically is to the effect 
that precedents shall be followed, and 
that the Motion shall apply only to the 
Government of Ireland Bill. Here is a 
proposal—and I rise to refer to it after 
only a moment’s consideration—by which 
we can possibly bring the present 
difficulty to an end. Here is a com- 
promise. Let the Government apply 
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this Motion solely to the Bill for the 
better Government of Ireland. If they 
will do that they will be following the 
precedents that have been quoted by the 
right hon. Gentleman. If they do not 
absent to that proposal it will show that, 
as far as they are concerned, precedents 
are absolutely useless. In a spirit of 
fair play let me urge this consideration 
on the right hon, Gentleman, that this 
Debate is not one without an aim, but 
one which as deeply affeets our Parlia- 
mentary practice as any question of 
Closure orany question affecting our Rules. 
If that is so, Lonce more urge that whicli 
must come home to them, and that which 
has been so eloquently urged by previous 
speakers, that this is not the time, on the 
last Thursday before Easter, when the 
matter can be fairly discussed. Right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite show from the 
very slight character of their speeches 
that they do not grasp the full importance 
of the change proposed. I would, there- 
fore, suggest that they should agree to 
this Motion far as it concerns the 
Government of Ireland Bill. That will 
not deprive them of the power of making 
any further proposal to the House that 
they may think necessary at a future 
time. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I = should 
be extremely glad to meet the right hon, 
Gentleman in what he calls a policy of 
peace, but he appears to misapprehend 
the points of view in which the President 
of the Local Government Board quoted 
from the precedents of former days. He 
argued that there had been times when 
the Government had, in point of faet, 
taken the whole of the time of the House 
from private Members. I want upon this 
subject to say that we cannot be bound 
strictly by the precedent of former times, 
[Ironical cheers.) Most certainly we 
cannot be bound by them. Who made 
precedents, and what were the 
precedents before they made ? 
If I may make use of a bull, 1 would say 
that those precedents were new when they 
were made, and we consider ourselves as 
entitled as those who went before us to 
I have had opportuni- 


so 


those 
were 


make precedents. 


| ties of communicating with many young 


Members of this House, who have lately 
entered it for the first time, and there is 
no feeling among them stronger than one 
of disappointment, I may almost say of 
disgust,at the difficulty there is in con- 
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ducting Public Business, and in dis- 


charging the duties which they undertook | 


to perform when they were sent here to 
represent their constituents. Therefore, 
it is legitimate and proper for the Govern- 
ment to do that which they consider 
essential to carry out such a purpose. 
If it be the fact that in former or in 
present days precedents are not sufficient 
to give etfect to sucha purpose, it is our 
duty, and itis our right, to establish such 
a precedent for the advantage of this 
generation and those who come after us. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite says, 
“Oh! If you are going to alter the law 
of the House as was done in the case of 
the Closure, we must have a longer time 
for the diseussion.” Certainly, if we were 
going to propose a Standing Order as in 
the case of the Closure, we should have a 
much longer discussion, but that is not 
the intention of the Gevernment. We 
do not propose to alter the Standing 
Orders of or the ordinary Rules of Debate, 
but, following the example of previous 
Governments, we have proposed to do 
that which is necessary for the proper 
conduct of Business during the present 
Session. The right hon. Gentleman pro- 
poses that we should take the time of the 
House only for the Irish Bill. Iamsorry 
to say that we cannot accept that proposal 
because there are other measures which 
the Government have introdueed which 
they regard as being equal in importance 
to the Government of Ireland Bill. 


Anhon. MemBer: What Bills—Loeal 
Option ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes, Loeal 
Option. Hon, Gentlemen opposite think 
that, because they have allied themselves 
with the publicans, the country will 
agree with them. I think hon. Gentlemen 
opposite will find that their friends in 


the liquor trade make a great deal 
of noise, and have a_— great deal 
less strength than they imagine. I do 


notenvy them thealliance they have made. 
But these are questions which the Go- 
vernment think it of great importance to 
submit to the judgment of Parliament. I 
hear gentlemen sometimes talk of the 
Government as if it were a separate entity 
from other Members of the House. But 
what, after all, is the function of Mem- 
bers of this House ? No doubt in one 


sense the Government are the Execu- 
tive Government of the Queen, but they 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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have another position in the House of 
Commons. In the matter of legislative 
action they are the representatives and 
the organ of the majority of the House, 
returned by the majority of the people of 
England—[loud eries of “No!” )—if 
you will allow me to use the phrase 


to which you are so attached, the 
majority of the United Kingdom. You 


do not repudiate the United Kingdom, I 
suppose that you are not Separatists to 
the extent which, in moments of oblivion, 
you apppear to be. In that capacity it 
is the duty of the Government to submit 
to the House the poliey that commends 
itself to that majority. That is the posi- 
tion which the Government hold. They 
are submitting their measures as measures 
that they believe commend themselves 
to the majority of the House of Com- 
mons. If they find a condition of things 
which makes it impossible to carry out 
their measures, then it is aecessary for 
them to apply to the House for assist- 
ance. Is it true or not that the Govern- 
ment are placed in a position of difficulty 
and almost impossibility in giving effect 
to any of their measures ? I have always 
observed that there are nothing so in- 
teresting as the confessions of remarkable 
characters. We have the Confessions of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau ; and the Confes- 
sions of an Opium Eater by De Quincey. 
But I read the other day the Confessions 
of an Obstructionist, by Himself. It 
would be impossible for me to describe 
more accurately the course which has 
been pursued, and which we are promised 
will be pursued, in the future. I found 
them in a provincial paper, and desire to 
refer to them in all good humour, It is the 
speech of the hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn (Mr. Gibson Bowles), who last week 
addressed his constituents, and, ina spirit 
of self-approbation, pointed out what had 
been the object of his energetic opera- 
tions in this House. The hon. Gentle- 
man said— 

“T have been told that [ama Corsair and an 
Obstructionist, and no doubt I have thought it 
necessary to make some remarks of a lengthy 
and interesting character in regard to the 
abstraction of money from your pockets.” 
Nothing can be more frank and candid. 

* And no doubt I have felt it to be my duty to 
join with those who have done everything they 
could--and have not concealed it either—to 
prevent the Second Reading of the Home Rule 
Bill before the country has had a fair oppor- 
tunity of considering it.” 
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But that is not all. You are not asked 
to confine this process to the Irish Home 
Rule Bill merely— 

“But it is not only on account of the prin- 

ciples involved in that most nefarious mea- 
sure that we opposed it ; it was because we 
felt that as soon as that measure had been got 
out of the way others would follow.” 
Now, that is the true opium-eating to 
distraction. So you will see that the 
operation is that the Estimates are to be 
used to obstruct the Home Rule Bill, 
and that the Home Rule Bill is to be used 
to obstruct other measures, and that by 
the combined obstruction of all three— 
upon the Estimates, upon the Home Rule 
Bill, and upon other Bills—you are to 
prevent the Government or anybody else 
carrying any measure at all. I conclude 
this interesting statement, it 
really candidly reveals what in fact we 
always knew before. 


because 


“Tecan tell you that the Gevernment have 

opposed to them as bold, as able, as tenacious, 
as courageous, and as determined a Tory Party 
as ever stood upon the floor of any House of 
Commons.” 
That, I have no doubt, is true, but I 
should like to see the modus operandi of 
this determined tenacious ‘Tory 
Party. 

“Before they pass these revolutions, they 
prop " 


and 


we 
that is, all the measures we have before 
the House— 

before they pass one of them—they will have 
a tongh job to get through.” 

Yes, we shall have to deal with the bold 
Corsair and others. 

“ The efforts we have made have not been 
without results in the past. I believe they will 
have still greater results in the future ; and my 
advice to you all is, if you want to prevent this 
Bill (the Local Veto Bill) from becoming law 
and to prevent any of the other revolutionary 
measures from becoming law, concentrate your 
efforts on the Home Rule Bill which is to come 
before them all. That is what I intend to do.” 
There are, first of all, to be lengthy and 
interesting discussions upon the Estimates. 
That is to prevent the Home Rule Bill 
coming on till the latest possible moment. 
Then, when the Home Rule Bill comes 
on, that is to be used to prevent any- 
thing else coming on. 
of campaign which we have to meet. 
We have had pathetic appeals made by 
the right hon. Gentleman to us to regard 


the character of the House of Commons. | 


I have been nearly as long in the House 
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as the right hon. Gentleman, and I have 
as great an interest and desire to keep up 
the character of the House of Commons 
as he has. But the way to keep it up is 
to prevent the success of operations such 
as that. And it is in order that we may 
deal with proceedings such as those which 
have been described in the speech from 
which I have quoted that the Govern- 
ment have thought it necessary to ask at 
the hands of the House of Commons, in 
the name of that majority in the country 
and in the House which has sent us here 
to promote a policy of reform of great 
importance, that we have proposed what 
I perfectly admit to be a larger demand 
than has ever been made before. But I 
say that the necessity was never greater 
in consequence of the magnitude, and, as 
we believe, of the importance of the 
measures which we have brought forward, 
and necessary, on account of the 
deliberate manner in which it has been 
proposed to delay, to defeat, and to 
obstruct that poliey. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.): The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
commenced his speech by saying that he 
desired peace as much as anybody in 
this House, and that he acknowledged 
gratefully the tone in which my right 
hon. Friend spoke on this subject. Those 
peaceful views lasted for about two 
minutes, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has ended by what is nothing 
more than a declaration of war—and I 
might say, war without quarter—against 
the minority in this House, who are 
only 40 votes less than the majority. If 
the right hon. Gentleman wants peace, 
and wants to make progress with his 
Business, I can tell him that, in spite of 
all these Resolutions on the Paper, he 
and his colleagues will have to adopt a 
totally different attitude to that which 
they seem inclined to take up. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will not 
say that I speak as one having no ex- 
perience of opposition to Governments 
with much larger majorities, and he 
knows perfectly well that the resources 
of even a small minority are very exten- 
sive, and have often before now baffled 
and embarrassed arbitrary Governments, 


be the resources of a minority of over 
300 Members of the House of Commons 
in resisting what everybody in the 


| country, who has any qualification to be 
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called impartial, can see to be the most 
despotic and the most tyrannical measure 
against the minority in the House that 
has ever been known in the annals of 
Parliament. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer admitted that he was making a 
larger demand than had ever been made 
before. Why does he not make that de- 
mand in a full House ? Why does he 
make such an admittedly unprecedented 
demand upon the House in such cireum- 
stances as these? Nothing could be 
more contemptuous than the right hon. 
Gentleman’s reference to the speech of 
the President of the Local Government 
Board. He said that he did not care 
about the precedents of which the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
had been speaking for balf an hour. He 
said, “ We mind no precedents.” Very 
well, Sir, if all precedents are to be set 
gside aud a new practice is to be intro- 
duced into our procedure, which will 
have a far more wide-reaching effect very 
likely, if adopted, than the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer imagines, then why 
vannot the Government act in a Parlia- 
mentary and constitutional manner and 
take the sense of the House of Com- 
mons at large, when it is fully consti- 
tuted, instead of endeavouring by this 
backway and byway, by this purlieu of 
Parliamentary procedure, to smite a 
minority, and to trample it down at a 
moment when it cannot properly defend 
itself 7 You are endeavouring to alter 
the procedure of Parliament in a manner 
totally unprecedented when Parliament 
has had only two days’ notice of the 
immense change to be made in that pro- 
cedure, and the dangerous and unparalleled 
precedents which are being set up by the 
tyranny of the majority. The fault of 
the Radical Party has always been that 
they have never understood anything 
but the brute force of numbers. You 
see it in their local organisations, and 
you see it in the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in this House, because it is absurd to 
‘all this Government a Liberal Govern- 
ment. It is a Radical Home Rule Go- 
vernment, and they adopt, in treating their 
opponents, a happy combination of the ordi- 
nary Radical brute force of numbers, mixed 
up with Irish ingredients, which are 
always very useful in silencing opposition. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that 
every young Member coming into this 
House now is disgusted with the dilatory 
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proceedings of Parliament, and I rather 
think he intimated they were disgusted 
at the dilatory proceedings of the Oppo- 
sition. It is not only to-day that young 
men come into Parliament and are dis- 
gusted with the dilatory proceedings of 
the Opposition. I entered Parliament in 
1874, and I was then very often su- 
premely disgusted with the proceedings 
of the right hon. Gentleman when he 
endeavoured in any and every possible 
way and form to baflle the Government of 
Lord Beaconsfield, and to prevent any 
measures being passed into law, The 
right hon. Gentleman might recollect 
that it is useless for a Government—and 
especially for a Government which has 
not a colossal or overwhelming majority— 
to think that they can drive the House of 
Commons into any procedure which they 
like. The resources of Parliament, the 
precedents for action in Parliament to 
resist such procedure, are too numerous 
and too effective ; and I think not only 
the serried array of large numbers on 
this side of the House, but the expe- 
rience, and skill, and ingenuity, and 
eloquence of my right hon. Friends on 
these Benches will be able to make out 
before the House of Commons and the 
country a tremendous case against the 
ruin you are seeking to bring about, not 
only in the Constitution of the country, 
but absolute ruin to the ordinary, decent, 
and Parliamentary proceedings which 
have been so long the honour of this 
Assembly. A Motion of this kind, 
brought forward without notice, on the 
last day before the Easter holidays, when 
you knew that not even your own Party 
would be fully behind you, and when you 
knew that two-thirds of the Opposition 
must have gone away—is that what you 
think to be honourable practice ? The 
only adjective which would properly 
describe such practice is one which I 
must not use in this House. But to 
come to the actual Motion itself, I do not 
suppose that we care very much on this 
side of the House, as far as our powers of 
limiting your powers for mischief are 
concerned, if you insist on passing this 
Motion. In the first place, you are 
obviously guided by a total want of 
reflection as to the length of your tenure 
of Office. Although I protest against 
this departure from the proceedings of 
the House of Commons, knowing the 
lengths to which you have gone in oppo- 
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sition to a Government before, I should 
never be surprised if a future Govern- 
ment made use against you of the par- 
ticular precedent in procedure which you 
are now proposing to adopt. I think 
the right hon. Gentleman and his col- 
leagues are most unwise in refusing any 
offer, any hint, of some modification of 
their extreme proposal. I do not believe 
that if the Government and their sup- 
porters are prepared to treat the minority 
of the House of Commons in what I eall 
a Parliamentary manner, a gentleman- 
like manner, they will tind that their 
Business will be subjected to any un- 
usual delay or that there will be any 
unusual artifice to defeat it. We are 
perfectly strong enough to meet them 
within all reasonable and legitimate 
limits: and just as we do not fear the 
real effect of this Resolution, so we do not 
require to have recourse to proceedings 
which of course we have known in the 
old days with the Irish Party and which 
on more than have been 
closely imitated by the Radical Party. 
But if the right hon. Gentleman will not 
consider us, and if he treats with scorn 
and with hostile declarations all reason- 
able offers on the part of the Opposition, 
he is greatly mistaken if he thinks he 
will make more rapid progress with his 
Business. Does he recollect what has 
taken place’ The First Lord of the 
Treasury and his colleagues thought they 
would rush the Home Rule Bill through 
the House for Second Reading before 
Easter. Have they it? Were 
they more in a position to do that than 
they are to rush through this Procedure 
Resolution in order to rush their other 
measures ¢ You not only were not able 
to rush your Home Rule Bill—because 
the Opposition acted on the principle 
that it must be fairly considered by the 
country before it could be rushed through 
the House of Commons—yen not only 
failed to do that, but you collapsed so 
entirely in the attempt that you have 
not actually gone to a Second Reading 
with any of the Neweastle Programme. 
I believe myself that if you had only 
adopted a different attitude, and had not 
tried to over-ride the minority by sheer 
force of numbers, the state of your 
Government Business would have been in 
a much better position. So far as I am 
concerned—and I believe I speak the 
sentiments of my hon. Friends around 
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me—we shall not be deterred by one inch 
from offering to your measures what 
Parliamentary — opposition we are 
capable of stimulating and provoking, 
and that is putting the opposition very 
fine. Weshall not be deterred for one 
instant from that course, and this par- 
ticular Resolution will not embarrass our 
efforts. If you like to foree the noses of 
the House of Commons to the grindstone 
of Government Business, the only people 
who will be most wearied will be your 
own supporters. If you like to muzzle 
private Members, and to keep them 
muzzled for the whole Session, the only 
people who will be unlikely to give you 
that affectionate support which they have 
given you before are your own active 
Radical Members, who have crowded the 
Order Book with measures to benefit all 
mankind. The only persons you do not 
injure are the minority whom you strive 
to overcome. Their powers remain as 
strong, as diversified, and as vigorous as 
ever. You, having refused to listen to 
any compromise or modification, have 
only encouraged the Opposition to oppose 
your measures more strongly, perhaps, 
than they would have done, because they 
must be convinced that by resorting to 
desperate proceedings your measures 
must be of a desperate character. These 
are the principles which we not only 
proclaim in this House, but which we 
shall proclaim to a larger and wider 
audience. I have no doubt that it is in 
order to prevent the Unionists of Great 
Britain from holding large numbers of 
meetings, or, at any rate, to interfere with 
such a process, that you have shortened 
the Easter holidays, and are going to 
take the Second Reading of the Home 
Rule Bill immediately the House re- 
assembles. If you think that mean and 
petty manoeuvres like that will succeed 
with the English people you have formed 
a very poor conception of them. These 
are all manceuvres which can be exposed. 
More than that, it is fair to suggest to 
the English people that under all these 
proceedings of yours are concealed most 
dangerous objects, and they are animated 
by the worst possible motives which, as 
I have said before, are not only destrue- 
tive of every Institution in this country— 
the Church, the Union, the House of 
Lords—but even of the procedure of the 
House of Commons itself and all the 
traditional rights of minorities in this 
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House, which have been one of the most 
sacrel traditions of the House of Com- 
mons—these are all to be swept away. 
I have been within a few months of 20 
years in this House, and I have never 
heard or seen a Prime Minister go to 
such lengths in revolutionary procedure, 
not only as regards legislation, but as 
regards the House of Commons, as the 
First Lord of the Treasury, in his eager- 
ness, is now going. When the right hon. 
Gentleman was Prime Minister, in 1880, 
he would no more have thought of pro- 
posing a Resolution like this to the 
House than he would have thought of 
proposing some scheme taken from 

Bedlam or Hanwell Lunatie Asylum. 
What is the difference between this 
House and the House of Commons in 
18807 In 1880 I think you had a 
majority of between 120 and 130, largely 
composed of English Members. What is 
your majority now? It is a majority of 
40, composed entirely of Irish Members, 
and that majority of 40 Irish Members is 
to over-ride in all the arrangements of the 
House a majority of over 80 English 
Members. That is the position which 
the right hon. Gentleman has got to face ; 
that is the position which is to be put 
before the country ; and I conclude by 
saying that, aithough you may force this 
Resolution down the throat of the House 
of Commons by the sheer brute force of 
numbers, it will not forward your 
Business or help you to carry your 
measures. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, they had 
had two voices from the Treasury Bench 
already. The President of the Local 
Government Board came down with his 
pocket full of what he called precedents 
for that Motion, but which turned out to 
be no precedents at all; and then the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer got up im- 
mediately afterwards and asked, “ Who 
cares for precedents ?” Yes, but why 
did the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board waste a quarter of an hour 
in laying them before the House? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said they 
were quite fit to make precedents. They 
were ; but then another Member of the 
Government ought not to be put up to 
attempt to prove that the Government 
were acting according to precedent in 
the course they proposed to take. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had ad- 
mitted fairly and squarely that this was 
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an unprecedented Motion. He had made 
no attempt to conceal that, and what he 
(Mr. Russell) wanted to direct the atten- 
tion of the House to was this: The 
whole proceedings of the Government 
concerning the time of the House this 
Session had been of an unprecedented 
character. They had already had the 
Twelve o’Clock Rule suspended five or 
six times, which never was the case so 
early in the Session before. They had 
had two Saturday Sittings before Easter, 
which was totally unprecedented. He 
would ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in all these unprecedented 
proceedings, what had he gained in Busi- 
ness ? Had he found that his attempt 
to coerce the House of Commons 
brought him any profit? Had he not 
rather found, what he already ought to 
have known from his long Parliamentary 
experience, that the House of Commons 
was an Assembly that could not be 
coerced ¢ It might be led to do what 
was right, but it was impossible for even 
a stronger Government than this to drive 
it into what was known to be wrong. 
What was the cause of the diffieulty in 
which the Government found them- 
selves placed ‘The real cause was the 
overloading of the Parliamentary ship, 
The President of the Local Government 
Board had said that when the Opposi- 
tion were in Office they had put as many 
Bills in the Queen’s Speech as the pre- 
sent Government had. But that was not 
the point. It might be true they had put 
as many Bills into the Queen's Speech, 
but they had never attempted to intro- 
duce all those Bills before Easter, and 
thus waste the precious time before 
Faster on the introduction of these Bills. 
They had, in the first place, the Home 
Rule Bill—a measure which not only 
gave a Parliament to Ireland, but dis- 
integrated and confused the Parliament 
of England, and he asked in all sincerity 
was that not a measure which was almost 
sufficient, with the necessity of taking 
Supply, to occupy the whole Session ? 
Did not the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
think that the Bill itself would be almost 
sufficient work for any Session of Parlia- 
ment ? But see what was crowded on 
to that. There was a proposal dealing 
with the Welsh Church, touching the 
susceptibilities of every Churehman in 
the Kingdom, and perfectly certain to 
meet with the sternest resistance. Then 
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there was the Bftll dealing with publie- 
houses—a measure of a most contentious 
character, and likely to produce very 
great discussion in the country. The 
effect of that Bill was seen on those 
(the Government) Benches already. 
Already three Members of the Glad- 
stonian majority, although they had 
pledged themselves to it a few months 
ago, had given notice that they could not 
redeem their pledges in that House. 
There was also the Registration Bill, no 
doubt a measure of great utility, but the 
Government had made it a Franchise Bill 
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almost as much as a Registration Bill, so 
that it was certain to meet with oppo- 
sition. In fact, the only two measures 
laid on the Table which could be said to 
he of a non-contentious character were 
the Employers’ Liability Bill and the 
Parish Councils Bill. [“* No, no!” ] 
Well, they were not so contentious as the 
other Bills, and would be treated fairly 
by the House. These Bills were jostling | 
each other ; they were introduced by the 
Government to satisfy the separate 
grievances of their supporters, but they 
satisfied nobody. He would ask this 
question: Why were they there dis- | 
cussing 2 Motion of that character ? | 
Why were they there at all? Why| 
was it that yesterday for the first | 
time in the modern history of Par- | 
liament, hon. Members of the House | 
found themselves diseussing a private | 
Member's Bill in Passion week ? | 
They were there that evening, and they 
were there the previous day, because the 
Government desired to take a private | 

| 


Member's Bill, not a clause of which 
they approved, in order to burke the 
Debate on the Second Reading of a 
measure of their own, and that, too, on 
one of the most contentious subjects, 
What the Government expected to gain | 
he did not know. They were laying Bills 
on the Table, but they could not have any 
idea of passing them. They were simply 
published as what he might call a revised 
edition of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. They were not intended to pass, but 
were intended tosatisfy those whodrew up 
the Neweastle Programme. The Govern- 
ment, however, were mistaken if they 
thought that these people would be 
satisfied with the mere introduction of 
Bills, and they would find they would 
have to pay in different coin. What the 
noble Lord had said was true. The 
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Government was trying with its slender 
majority to carry this coercive measure 
in the House of Commons. The Govern- 
ment which had denounced coercion in all 
the moods and tenses was endeavouring 
to coerce the House of Commons. He 
saw perfectly well that they could carry 
the Motion by their majority, and all he 
could say was that he hoped both sections 
of the Opposition would not lie calmly or 
tamely down under this coercion. There 
Was an easy way of curing it: Let hon. 
Members refuse to pair, and vote against 
this policy. If hon. Gentlemen who 
passed such Resolutions and went straight 
off leaving other Members to fight the 
battle, found that that could be done 
no longer because of the refusal to pair, 
the tone of the Treasury Bench would 
change immediately. The Members of 
the Opposition had the matter in their 
own hands, and he heped they would not 
lie down, but fight like men in support of 
a great cause. 


Mr. Buchanan rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: 
that there are several 
the Motion on the Paper. 


I must point out 
Amendments to 
I think, how- 


| ever, it is almost time that some of them 


should be moved. 
Debate resumed. 
*Sir C. DALRYMPLE (Ipswich) said, 
it had been made perfectly plain that this 
Motion was not going to be accepted in 


silence. He confessed he thought the 


| difference of opinion as to precedents on 


the Government Bench was a remarkable 
one. The President of the Board of 
Trade had quoted a variety of precedents, 
according to which he imagined the Go- 
vernment to be acting ; but the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, on the other hand 
had declined to be guided by precedents. 
There was one thing that no gentleman 
had had the hardihood to quote a prece- 
dent for, and that was the taking of Wed- 
nesdays immediately after an early Easter. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board had not asserted it was ever done 
before. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : 
for the Crimes Act. 

Sir C. DALRYMPLE said, it was 
only done in one special case for a Bill 
of an exceptional character, and not with 
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the intention of robbing private Members 
entirely of their rights. Whilst the 
present Government was absolutely at 
the mercy of small sections of its own 
Party, private Members were free men, 
and on the whole were somewhat more 
disinterested in the measures they brought 
forward. His experience was that the 
measures of Governments, as a rule, were 
the result of reckless election pledges, 
whereas the Bills of private Members 
were the result of hard work and patient 
thought. He had been successful in 
obtaining the 26th April for bringing 
forward a Bill which proposed to carry 
out the recommendations of a Royal 
Commission which sat for five years, and 
of which he was almost the only sur- 
vivor; but his opportunity, like that of 
his right hon. Friend, would also be 
swept away. They were living under a 
coercion Government; and of all the 
tyrannies on God’s earth, there was 
nothing more severe. He warned the 
Government and hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site that the weapon they were now 
forging against the minority might here- 
after be used against themselves with 
deadly effect. He should be sorry to 
think that any succeeding Government 
would take a leaf out of the book of this 
Government in its monstrous proceedings, 
but still the weapon they were now 
forging might hereafter be very mis~- 
chievous to themselves. The Govern- 
ment had now taken almost all their 
time from private Members, and the 
next step, he supposed, would be to close 
their mouths. They had had a little 
experience of that during the present 
Session, Members below the Gangway 
making systematie efforts to drown the 
expression of opinion on the part of the 
Conservative Members. He did not think 
any good work would be done in that 
House until there was some authoritative 
arrangement as to the way in which 
Members sat on different sides of the 
House. He entered his earnest protest 
against the proposal of the Government, 
which was of such an oppressive 
character that he believed it would 
defeat the object for which it was 
brought forward, and would not conduce 
to the rapid progress of the measures 
before Parliament. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES thought 
the House could not fail to have been 
struck by the remarkable contrast 
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between the tone of the speech of the 
First Lord of the Treasury and that of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
first speech was conciliatory ; the latter 
speech was The _ first 
called a parley; the latter sounded a 
charge. The First Lord of the Treasury 
said he could have made a_ fighting 
speech, but would not. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had proved to them by his 
speech that he would have made a fighting 
speech, but could not. The only pointed 
part of the latter right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech consisted of quotations. They 
had had from him references to the 
Confessions of Jean Jacques Rousseau— 
whose works he should be surprised to 
see in any decent library not a reference 
library—and the Confessions of an 
Opium Eater. There was one book of 
confessions which the right hon. Gentle- 
man omitted to mention—The Con- 
fessions of a Thug. They all felt and 
knew that this Resolution placed upon 
the Table was * Thuggery.” It was of 
the same order as that process which 
took place in India when an apparently 
respectable person in the guise sometimes 
of a minister—it might not be of the 
Crown—accompanied an honest and un- 
suspecting merchant, and, in a moment 
when suspicion wes lulled, threw the fatal 
cord around his neck and strangled him. 
That was what was intended to be done 
with the Opposition. The right hon, 
Gentleman did his best to give point to 
his speech by quotations from his (Mr. 
Bowles’). But for some reason he had 
omitted some of the very best points in 
that speech. He had omitted, in par- 
ticular, a deseription which he rather 
prided himself on, of an __ inflated 
“Stiggins,” introducing a Temperance 
Bill to the notice of a popular assembly. 
The right hon. Gentleman also adverted 
to the fact that he (Mr. Bowles) stated 
he had been called a “Corsair,” but he 
did not tell the House that he complained 
of it. He did not take it as a title of 
praise. He complained that ribald news- 
papers had him a Corsair, an 
obstructionist, and other evil names. 
He expected that treatment from a 
ribald Press, but did not expect to hear 
those terms of reproach repeated by a 
ribald politician. He was a humble 
follower of the right hon. Gentleman in 
the art of political vituperation, but he 
trusted that in time he might be able to 
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ruffle it with the best of them. He had 
not yet repented, either of his speech or 
of his conduct which he frankly avowed 
in that speech. If he were inclined to 
repent, he should say with St. Augustin— 
“ Lord, convert me, but not yet.” Com- 
ing to the subject of the Rules proposed to 
be suspended, he had looked up pre- 
cedents extending from 1878 to 1888, 
including the classical periods of the 
First Lord of the Treasury’s two last 


Administrations with regard to this 
matter of the claiming of Taesdays and 
Wednesdays by the Government for 


their own Business. He found that it 
had been occasionally done, but always 
under one of two conditions. He was 
confining himself to the Liberal Admin- 
istrations of 1880-85 and 1886. No 
demand for precedence for all Govern- 
ment Business had ever been made, except 
either in the months of July and August, 
at the end of the Session in order to 
wind up the Session, or if at an earlier 
period, not for Government Business 
generally, but for one special purpose 
alone—for a Debate on the Address, or 
for one of those Acts relating to Ireland, 
the object of which was to put into the 
pockets of one set of Irishmen some- 
thing out of somebody else’s pockets, or 
for coercing Irishmen. They were not 
unreasonable ; they admitted the very 
great importance of the measure for the 
government of Ireland, and claimed that 
it should have the freest, fullest, and 
fairest discussion, and in order to secure 
that discussion ; they were not inclined 
to resist the proposal that the Govern- 
ment should take the time of the House 
on Tuesdays and Wednesdays, when 
that measure had precedence, but they 
claimed that that proposal should not be 
extended to other matters. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity): Before the House proceeds to 
discuss the Amendments to this Resolu- 
tion, of which notice has been given, I 
wish to eall their attention for a few 
moments to one part of the Govern- 
ment Programme, which is commonly 


‘alled labour legislation, and to make 
a representation, and appeal to the 
Government themselves. This is an 


appropriate occasion for making it, and 
it is probably the last chance, if this 
Resolution be passed, that any Member 
will get for making such anappeal. The 
Government has introduced either in the 
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Speech from the Throne or by Bills a 
considerable number of what are known 
as labour measures, and to that none of 
us on this side of the House can possibly 
take exception or objection, because they 
are for the most part Bills which many 
of my hon. Friends sitting on this 
side of the House has spent the last two 
years in going about the country and 
recommending to their constituencies. We 
rejoiced to see those Bills introduced by 
Her Majesty’s Government, but our plea- 
sure would be very much enhanced if 
there was the slightest chance of more 
than one or two of them becoming law 
in the present Session. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: We want to 
read one of them a second time to-night. 

Sir J.GORST: Iam only going to 
call attention to the mode in which these 
labour Bills have been treated, and the 
opportunities there have been for dis- 
cussion of these matters of such tran- 
scendent and enormous importance. Of 
all the labour Bills which the Govern- 
ment have introduced, there are only two 
with which they have made any progress 
whatever : one is the Bill dealing with 
the hours of railway servants and the 
other is the Employers’ Liability Bill. I 
would like to ask that, before the Govern- 
ment take the whole time of the House, 
they will give us an assurance that their 
conduct in the future shall not resemble 
upon these questions their conduct in the 
past. The Bill dealing with the hours 
of railway servants is no doubt one of 
It is important 
It is important, 
servants 


very great importance. 

in three distinet aspects : 
first of all, to the railway 
themselves, who complain of the exces- 
sively long hours to which under some 
companies they are subjected ; secondly, 
to the public, whose safety is jeopardised ; 
and, thirdly—and in this aspect it is far 
more important—because it raises that 
great question of the conditions under 
which, and the extent to which, the State 
should interfere with the hours of labour 
of adult males. The fact is, this Bill 
has never been discussed in this House 
at all. It has never been discussed even 
in this Parliament. It is quite true that 
it was discussed in the last Parliament, 
and a Select Committee recommended a 
certain Bill, and I believe the Bill which 
the Government brought in is simply the 
recommendation of the Committee of the 
last Parliament. Surely it is important 
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that the present Parliament, which is ex- 
pressly returned to deal, among other 
things, with these kinds of matters, 
should express its opinion upon these 
various points ; and if there are Members 
in the House, as there are, who consider 
that the provisions of the Government 
Bill are not adequate for the protection 
of railway servants, it certainly is desir- 
able that those Members should be heard. 
I speak with some warmth on this sub- 
ject, because this particular mode of con- 
ducting labour legislation has received 
the stamp of the Prime Minister, even in 
this House to-night, because the right 
hon. Gentleman at the meeting at the 
Foreign Office was reported to have re- 
ferred with immense admiration to the 
President of the Board of Trade for 
having conducted the Bill in that fashion. 
The right hon. Gentleman praised the 
action of the House in passing ex bloc a 
Bill of this importance without any dis- 
cussion whatever. Is that the way in 
which this House should deal with labour 
Bills ? If the House is to abdieate its 
functions, if Members are only called 
upon to regard the ukase which comes 
out of the pigeon-holes of a Government 
Department, we might as well be Russian 
legislators. The conduct of the Govern- 
ment with respect to the Employers’ 
Liability Bill has been even more re- 
prehensible. That Bill is correctly 
deseribed by the hon. Member for the 
Ince Division of Laneashire as the 
greatest and most vital question that 
would be discussed during the present 
Session, and that statement was cheered 
by the Treasury Bench and the Members 
behind it. Therefore, I think I am 
justified in assuming that, in the opinion 
of the Government and their supporters, 
that measure is the greatest and most 
vital that would be discussed during the 
present Session. There is another par- 
ticular in which that Bill is important ; 
it is almost the only one of the Govern- 
ment Bills yet introduced which has 
much chance of becoming law during the 
present Session, and it is essentially de- 
serving of attention. Having established 
the importance of the measure, let us 
consider for 2 moment how the Govern- 
ment have treated this measure which 
was said by them to be so vital and im- 
portant. It was brought on for Second 
Reading on February 20, and was taken 
when the House was exhausted by the 


Sir J. Gorst 
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discussion on the Registration Bills for 

England and Seotland. The only 
speeches made on that occasion were the 
speech of the Home Seeretary and the 
speech of the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham. The Government 
were urged to continue the Debate on the 
next Government night, but they de- 
clined to de so, because they had pledged 
themselves to waste that night in the in- 
troduction of the Welsh Suspensory 
Bill, that abortive attempt of which, it is 
understood, we shall hear no more. This 
vital and important question was not 
again brought under consideration until 
March 24, when only a part of a Morning 
Sitting was devoted to it, and now the 
Government invite the House to conclude 
the discussion on this vital and important 
| question the day before the Easter holi- 
days, when everybody, from the Speaker 
lto the doorkeeper of the House, is 
anxious to get away, and when Members 
can only debate the subject ina very thin 
House, and under the most depressing and 
discouraging circumstances, That is the 
way in which the Government have 
treated the labour Bills with whieh they 
have made progress already. I said I 
rose for the purpose of making this ap- 
peal. This is the last appeal I can ever 
make, because we are muzzled and 
strangled after to-day, and I am only ex- 
pressing my most earnest hope that, in 
the interests of the people of the country 
at large, wheu the Government have got 
the whole command of the time of the 
House, they will allow reasonable time 
for discussion on these most important 
and vital measures. ‘Their treatment of 
the Railway Servants Bill and of the 
Employers’ Liability Bill should serve as 
an object-lesson to those Members who 
specially represent the working classes, 
who are not blinded by Party prejudice, 
and should show hew little some Party 
leaders care for social questions when 
they cannot make Party capital out of 
them. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.) : I must congratulate 
the right hon. Gentleman upon the zeal 
which he has shown for the achievement 
of labour legislation. The right hon. 
Gentleman was perfectly well aware 
that every moment he oceupied in his 
speech he was retarding the possibility of 
the House discussing one of those Bills 
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which he himself has described as the 
most vital and important that Her 
Majesty's Government proposes. I am 


not going to follow him at any length, 
but I think it very desirable that this 
matter should be plainly and clearly 
stated, so that the country may wnder- 
stand what the facts are. The right 
hon. Gentleman has referred to the 
measure relating to the hours of railway 
servants, and he seems to complain that 
that measure has actually got through a 
Grand Committee ,without opposition, 
and is now in a position to be considered 
on Report, and read a third time. Tow 
did that measure get to the Grand Com- 
mittee ? Whenever it was before the 
House for Second Reading—I am certain 
I am right in saying that on two occasions 
—hon. Gentlemen opposite objected to 
its being proceeded with, although it 
was a non-contentious measure, and 
although it was founded on the Report 
of a Select Committee, and although it 


was known that in its — essential 
features it would have been — pro- 
posed to this House by the late 


President of the Board of Trade. It 
was only by a special appeal made by 
that right hon. Gentleman to hon. Mem- 
bers behind him that the Bill obtained a 
Second Reading at all, and was sent to 
the Grand Committee. The right hon. 
Gentleman tells us that he and others 
mean to raise important questions with 


reference to this Bill. Sir, the right 


hon. Gentleman himself sat upon the 
Grand Committee, and had an oppor- 
tunity of raising every one of these 


questions, and, as IT am informed by 
those who were present, he did not on 
one single occasion go to a Division. 
Now I come to the measure in which I 
myself am concerned—the Emplovers’ 


Liability Bill. I de not in the least 
degree quarrel with the right hon. 


Gentleman as to the expressions he has 
used with reference to the magnitude, 
importance, and urgency ef that question. 
It is the first of all the Bills introduced 
by Her Majesty’s Government which 
they have brought on for a Second 
Reading, and they have shown by taking 
that step what an important position 
they themselves attribute to it in their 
own Programme. I moved the Second 
Reading of that Bill on the 20th Feb- 
ruary, not at any late hour of the 
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aright, began about 10 o'clock, I am 
afraid I made rather a long speech my- 
self. Ido not complain of the length of 
the speech of the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham, who followed, but the 
Government, on the first opportunity 
that was open to them—after they had 
introduced the Welsh Suspensory Bill 
and one other Bill,and after the Business 
of Supply had been reached—put down 
the resumption of this Debate, and this 
Debate would have been resumed on 
Monday, 20th March, if hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would have allowed us to get the 
Supplementary Estimates, which we had a 


right to expect. Yes, the zeal of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite for economy and 


prolonged debate on every item of the 
Supplementary Estimates was so great 
that this vital and important question, 
which the right hon, Gentleman would 
have us believe he behind 
him are so anxious to put in the fore- 
front, was postponed until the 27th Mareh, 
On that date the Government again put 
down this Bill for the Second Reading, 
and it was announced as being first 
for that day. Now, how — was 
Monday, the 27th March, occupied ?—in 
what I venture to call one of the most 
futile and theatrical demonstrations which 
this House has lately witnessed—the dis- 
cussion of that farcical Vote of Censure 
on the Irish Government. As the last 
chance of obtaining this Bill, upon which 
we set the greatest store, we have put it 
down again for to-night, but what chance 
do hon. Gentlemen and right hon, Gen- 
tlemen opposite give us of bringing it on ? 
The Debate on this Motion has already 
occupied some of the best hours of the 
evening; we have not yet approached 
the first of the Amendments put down. 
I make the charge deliberately, and I am 
prepared to substantiate it inside and 
outside this House, that if the Second 
Reading of the Employers’ Liability Bill 
is not taken to-night, if the House rises 
for the Easter Vacation without having 
accomplished that important task, the 
responsibility lies on the Party opposite. 
*Mr. H. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, 
E.): The right hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down appears to me to have totally 
misapprehended the grounds and the 
meaning of the complaint made by my 
right hon. Friend. His complaint is that 
the Employers’ Liability Bill has been 


and those 


evening—the Debate, if I remember | put down for this evening at all, that it 
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has been put down for an evening when 
most of those who are interested in the 
question are not here, and are necessarily 
absent from the House. One would 
really think, to listen to the right hon. 
Gentleman, that the House of Commons 
was no longer a deliberative Assembly. 
I thought that the whole principle on 
which the House of Commons is based is 
that we are taught by each other and by 
the clash and conflict of debate, but the | 
right hon. Gentleman makes it a ground 
of complaint against us that we do not 
think vital and important measures 
should be put down at a time when 
many of those who are interested in the 
Debate, and whose opinions are most 
valuable, are necessarily absent. He | 
calls that waste of opportunities. He | 
actually has the courage to make it a | 
ground of reproach against the Oppo- 
sition in this House, that the Employers’ 
Liability Bill did not succeed in obtain- | 
ing a hearing on the 27th March. But | 
why did the Government and the right 
hon. Gentleman, in his great zeal for the 
interests of labour, in his overwhelming 
interest in this vital and important ques- | 
tion, set down a Bill of this magnitude | 
and importance after a Vote of Censure 
on the Government had been given 
notice of 7 

Mr. ASQUITH : Before. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: But it was on 
the Paper for that night, and that is one | 
of the opportunities that the right hon. 
Gentleman charges us with wasting. 
The right hon. Gentleman is good 
enough, with that supreme contempt 
which appears to fill his mind for 
everybody's opinions except his own, to 
call that Vote of Censure a farcical 
Motion. It was a Vote of Censure which 
imputed to the Government that they 
had neglected the means in their power 
for preserving law and order in Ireland, 
and that they had neglected to enforce 
the law of the land. He may call that 
a farcical Vote of Censure, and he treated 
it so lightly that he put down this 
measure of vital importance at the fag 
end of a Debate which he must have 
known would be a long Debate. The 
complaint against the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Government 
is this: That they disregard the 
value of the deliberations of the House 
of Commons by putting down Bills | 
which there is no intention whatever to | 


Mr. H. Matthews 
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obstruct, which there is no intention 
even to oppose in any serious or acrid 
manner, and that they put them down for 
nights when full, fair, and satisfactory dis- 
cussion of them is impossible. It is 
childish for the Government to put down 
for Maundy Thursday such a measure 
as the Employers’ Liability Bill, when 
they must have known that a long dis- 
cussion would take place upon the extra- 
ordinary Motion by which they propose 
to menopolise almost the whole of the 
time of the House henceforward. They 
must have known that this would pre- 
vent a complete and satisfactory discus- 
sion of that important Bill to-day, and it 
is childish on their part to turn round and 
say that the Opposition are responsible for 
such a state of things. No, Sir; these 
reproaches of the right hon. Gentleman 


/are made really without any foundation 


at all. Ido not know personally much 
about the Railway Servants Hours of 
Labour Bill, as I have not long returned 


' to the House of Commons ; but from what 


I can gather, what the right hon. Gentle- 
man complains of in regard to this 
measure, is that hon. Members on this 
side of the House object to a discussion 


' of a Bill of this sort being taken at mid- 


night. I reiterate the complaint of my 
hon. Friend. Are labour questions to be 
relegated by the Government to the hours 
after midnight when many Members are 
absent, when the speeches cannot be 
listened to and certainly will not be re- 
ported, and, therefore, when the discus- 
sions must be unsatisfactory ¢ Are we to 


| be reproached, forsooth, because we desire 


that questions of this importance and 
magnitude should not be discussed at 
an hour and in a manner which will 
not be satisfactory to those who take an 
interest in these things ? Ultimately, as 
I understand, the patience of the House 
was exhausted and no opportunity having 
been given for a reasonable discussion 
of that Bill, it was allowed to goto asecond 
reading witheuta Division. Deestheright 
hon. Gentleman tell us that a discussion 


/in Committee upstairs will throw as much 


light upon a subject as a discussion in 
this House’ My experience of that 
tribunal does not lead to a belief that 
arguments there are urged with the force, 
fulness, and completeness that they are 
in this House. Sir, the charge which is 
made by the right hon. Gentleman that 
we are answerable for the manner in 
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which both of those labour questions are 
treated is an altogether groundless one. 
If the House is to fulfil its functions with 
regard to legislation, it must have an 
opportunity given it not for hurried dis- 
cussion put at the end of other Debates 
which have exhausted the strength, the 
attention, and the energies of the House, 
but for discussion which shall commence 
when our energies are fresh and on days 
properly set apart for the purpose. That 
has not been so with regard to the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill. I remained in 
the House to-night in order to take part 
in a diseussion of that Bill if it 
came on, and [I do not think 
even the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who is not very scrupulous or careful 
in the charges he makes, will charge me 
with obstruction or having unduly taken 
up the time of the House, for I have 
spoken only on one or two oecasions. I 
think the Employers’ Liability Bill is 
one at the discussion of which I may 
ask the House to allow me to be present. 
I shall not oppose going on with diseus- 
sion this evening, but I do protest that 
it is neither fair nor right to go on with 
the Bill on such a day as this, and to 
approach it at such an hour, and I say 
that the Government have not treated 
fairly those who take an interest in the 
subject. 


Mr. 


amid 


who 


N.), 


said: I 


( Leeds, 


JACKSON 
rose cries of * Divide!” 
desire to say a few words, and I hope 
hon. Members will not think I am going 
to oceupy them very long. It was my 
duty for some time to be to a considerable 
extent, under the Leader of the House, 
largely responsible for the arrangement 
of the Business of the House. A good 
many charges have been made against 
the Opposition to-night, and the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
was, I think, not very happy in the 
precedents he quoted to the House, 
because I venture to say, and I shall 
endeavour to show, that the Motion 
which is now made is absolutely unprece- 
dented in two respects in the annals of 
Parliament. The right hon. Gentleman 
quoted the Resolution that was passed in 
1891, and he also pointed ont that on a 
certain occasion 12 measures had been 
mentioned in the Queen’s Speech, but 
he did not tell us what happened to 
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those 12 measures, or whether they were 
all passed through Parliament. I venture 
to express my opinion that, so far as 
regards the arrangement of the Business 
of this House, it is comparatively easy to 
lead the House of Commons, but the 
man is unborn who ean drive the House 
of Commons ; and I will venture to say, 
if 1 may do so with respect, that the 
Business of the House is not facilitated 
by speeches such as we have listened to 
from that Beneh. I have sometimes 
wondered at those speeches. I have 
listened to one or two speeches from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that made 
me think they were uttered for the pur- 
pose of creating opposition on this side 
of the House. Ido not think that that 
is a method which will ultimately forward 
the Business of the Government. The 
late Mr. Smith was frequently charged 
with taking much tco sanguine a view of 
the ability of the Government to get 
measures through this House. It ig 
true that he took a sanguine view, but it 


is also true that he endeavoured to 
carry these measures by conciliating 


every part of the House. I am afraid 
that has not been done on the present 
We have been charged with 
obstruction, but we are prepared to 
justify our conduct to the country. The 
Home Secretary said that there had been 
discussion of every detail of the Supple- 
mentary Estimates. Not since I have 
been in the House have there been any 
Supplementary Estimates presented that 
raised so many questions of 2 contentious 
character as those presented this year. 
I may tell the right hon. : 


occasion, 


Gentleman 


there were several Members on this 
Bench who desired to raise questions 
on the Supplementary Estimates, but 


who postponed the discussion of those 
questions in order to enable the Govern. 
ment to get through Business, and those 
discussions at present stand adjourned, 
But I rise for the purpose of mov ing an 
Amendment which I hope the Govern- 
ment will see their way to adopt. I 
venture to say that the Government gain 
nothing by making so unprecedented, 
and solarge,ademand upon the confidence 
of the House as they make by this 
Motion. The Motion is unprecedented 
in two respects: In the first place, there 
is no precedent for a Government at so 
early a period as the 30th March asking 
for the whole time of the House Ser 
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Government Business; and, in the second 
place, it is unprecedented because it fixes 
no limit of time within which the Motion 
is to operate, and it makes no discrimi- 
nation as to the Bills to which it is to 
apply. On former occasions the Opposi- 
tion has always demanded from the 
Government, when Motions of this kind 
have been made, that the Government 
should, at all events, not take from 
Members the whole of their power at 
once. I propose to move, after the 
word “Easter,” the insertion of the 
words “until Whitsuntide,” which will 
have the effect of limiting the operation 
of the Motion to the weeks between 
Easter and Whitsuntide. If the Govern- 
ment accept this Amendment, they will 


not be precluded from asking at the latter | 


period for further facilities if they find it 
necessary. The Motion is also un- 
warranted by the circumstances of the 
case. By accepting the Amendment the 
Government will get the House out of 
what I cannot but feel is a great diffi- 
culty; and if I may venture to say so, 
there are times when it is wise ina Go- 
vernment to make some little concession 
to the opinion of the House, even 
though it may be only one side of tlie 
House. 

Amendment proposed, in line 1, after 
the word “ Easter,” to insert the words 
“until Whitsuntide.’—( Mr. Jackson.) 

Question proposed, * That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I= cannot 
help thinking the right hon. Gentleman 
has not been in the House thisafternoon,. 

Mr. JACKSON: I was _ here the 
whole time. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Well, the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made a pro- 
posal of this kind to the Government, 
which the Government said they could 
not accept. 

Mr. JACKSON: That was a pro- 
posal to limit the Motion to one Bill. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes, and 
this proposal will limit it to half of that 
Bill. Does the right hon. Gentleman 
think that the Home Rule Bill will be 
read a third time before Whitsuntide 7 
If he is ready to give us that assurance, 
the Government might accept — bis 
Amendment. 


Mr. Jackson 
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the Exchequer made a proposal that we 
should limit the Motion to the Irish Home 
fule Bill. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man comes forward, after what I must 
calla waste of time, and waste of time 
the very object of which the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge has stated. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: I rise to Order, 
Sir. I wish to ask whether the right 
hon. Gentleman is in Order in imputing 
improper motives to those Members who 
protest against the Motion ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I did not say 
they are improper. I have no doubt 
hon, Gentlemen think they are proper 
| motives. I dare say they have good 
reason for desiring to postpone the Bill. 
This Amendment is most extraordinary. 
It means that before the Irish Bill is 
carried we are to have another ob- 
structive night. The hon. Gentleman 
cannot be serious in making that propesal, 
and I can only regard the Amendment 
jas another part of the method of pro- 
| longing discussion. 


| *Mr. KNOWLES (Salford, W.) 


said, he had been waiting for some time 








to say a few words on this subject, 
pottns: Fe with regard to the time after 
Whitsuntide. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had twice swept aside the 
olive branch which had been offered to 





him across the Table with as little con- 
sideration as he had swept aside the prece- 
| dents of the President of the Loeal Go- 
| Vernment Board. The right hon. Gentle- 
jman, in an earlier part of the Debate, 
jseemed to sympathise with private 
| Members, and especially with the younger 
Members of the House. He (Mr. 
Knowles) had never done anything that 
might be called obstructive, and he had 
had the good fortune to put five Acts of 
Parliament upon the Statute Book, so 
that he felt he had some right to 
make a few remarks upon the pro- 
posal of the Government to take 
the whole time of the House. No 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman would 
later call the attention of the Honse to 
the fact that only one private -Member 
belonging to his own Party had joined 
in the appeal made on behalf of private 
Members. No doubt one reason why 





The late Chancellor of | others had not spoken was that Members 
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opposite had the ear of the Government. 
They could obtain from the Government 
privately what Members of the Op- 
position tried to obtain publicly. The hon. 
Member for Giamorganshire (Mr. 8S. 
Evans) had described the Debate as an 
unreal Debate. The Debate, however, was 
real as far as that hon. Member was con- 
cerned, because he had made one request 
which the Government had immediately 
granted. The Government were adopt- 
ing a sort of pick-and-choose policy. 
They had allowed one of their own sup- 
porters to retain his rights yesterday, 
when they might have put down some 
business of their own, and they had 
excepted from the operation of the 
Motion the Wednesday on which the 
Miners (Eight Hours) Bill was to be 
[Cries of “ Divide! 7a If 
hon. Members would not let him speak 
he shouid certainly move the Adjourn- 


discussed. 


ment of the House. He would point 
out that, unless the Government ac- 
cepted the Amendment, they would 


actually set on one side one of the Rules 
of the House—namely, Rule 112, which 
provided that after Whitsuntide private 
Members’ Bills should be arranged on the 
Notice Paper so as to give priority to 
Pri- 
vate Members, therefore, had a special 
reason for keeping their Wednesdays 
after Whitsuntide. He hoped that upon 
this ground alone the Government would 
be willing to accept the Amendment. 
He himself had a Bill down the first 
Order of the Day, in progress in Com- 
mittee—and it was in a similar position 
on the Wednesday of the Dissolution—on 
Wednesday 31st May, and, of course, his 
rights were to be swept away by the 
present arbitrary proposal. He hoped 
that even now, at the eleventh hour, the 
olive branch which had been extended 
across the Table by his right hon. Friend 
would be accepted by the Govern- 
ment. 


those which were most advanced. 


Mr. Oldroyd rose in his place, and 
claimed to move “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I 
proposal as far as this 
concerned, 


will put that 
Amendment is 

Question put, 
now put.” 


“That the Question be 
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The House divided:— Ayes 176; 
Noes 84.—( Division List, No, 53.) 


Question put accordingly, “ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


The House divided :— Ayes 83 ; 
Noes 172.—( Division List, No. 54.) 

Mr. Brunner rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Main Question 
be now put.” 


Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to 
fairly as possible, but there does appear 
to me to be one Amendment on the 
Paper which needs a vote of the House, 
and that is the Amendment in the name 
of the hon. Member for Preston, 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 
wished to move the Amendment stand- 
ing in his name, and he hoped that now 
the right hon. Gentleman would feel 
able to accept that which, at an earlier 
period of the evening, he said he could 
not agree to when the conditions, no 
doubt, were somewhat different. The 
main object of the Government in putting 
down the Motion that night was to pre- 
vent the Employers’ Liability Bill from 
being properly discussed, as was clearly 
shown by the great anxiety of the 
Government to put on the shoulders of 
the Opposition the responsibility for that 
result. The Government might well 
accept at 8 o'clock that which they re- 
fused at 5.30. The Opposition had done 
their best to protest against these labour 
questions being brought on at the fag- 
end of the night ; that was the motive 
which had actuated their Party with re- 
gard to this Employers’ Liability Bill, 
They had some little experience in the 
late Parliament, when they brought in a 
Bill on the subject. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I rise to 
Order, Sir. Is the hon. Member speak- 
ing to the Amendment ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Resolution 
before the House deals with Government 
Business generally, and the object of the 
Amendment is to confine its operation to 
one Bill. The hon. Member must direct 
his remarks to the Amendment. 


Mr. LLANBURY said, he would con- 
fine himself to the Amendment. He 
objected to the Government taking so 
large an amount of public time. He did 
so because, in the first place, labour 
questions ought to have a better oppor- 
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tunity of being discussed than they 
would have under the Resolution as it 
stood; and, secondly, because hitherto 
there had been no opportunity of discuss- 
ing them. He feared the Government 
would not allow labour questions to be 
discussed, because in the last Parliament 
a Bill like the Employers’ Liability Bill 
was thrown out through the action of 
Mr. Broadhurst, who had had his reward. 
Others, however, might have the same 
objection Mr. Broadhurst had. He was 
expecting to have heard some reasons 
given why the Government should have 
made so large a proposal. The Opposi- 
tion were perfectly prepared to let the 
Irish Home Rule Bill be diseussed—they 
wanted it to be disecussed—they wanted 
the country to understand it; but they 
objected to a lot of other measures being 
read a first time and never proceeded 
with. No reason had been given by 
either the Prime Minister or by any 
other Member of the House why the 
Government should ask for so much time. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board, whe was an_ old-fashioned 
politician, gave some precedents ; but 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer gagged 
him, and said, “I will not be bound by 
them; I am Leader of the House now, 
and I will make my own precedents.” 
The House had been treated with abso- 
lute contempt. Reasons, no doubt, were 
given for this step at the Foreign Office, 
but only a minority of the Ministerial 
Party was at the Foreign Office, because 
the Irish Members were not there, and 
therefore, for all that was known, the 
Government were making proposals that 
had the support of a minority 40 less in 
number than the Opposition. Their 
opposition to this proposal was completely 
justified therefor, It was a suspicious 
thing that the Irish Members were not 
at the Foreign Office meeting. 
{* Order!” ] He thought he was in 
order in enforcing these facts. The 
Prime Minister distinetly stated that the 
Irish Members were absent from the 
Foreign Office because they maintained 
their independence of both Parties. The 
fact was that they had tasted the iron of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Government 
before. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I rise again 
t» Order. Has this anything to do with 
the Amendment ? 


Mr. Hanbury 


{COMMONS} 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 


had better keep more strictly to the 
Amendment, which is whether the Motion 
should extend to Government Business 
or be limited to one Bill. 


Mr. HANBURY said, his argument 
was twofold. He wanted the Govern- 
ment Business limited to the Irish Bill; 
and, in the second place, he contended 
that Ministers had no right to apply 
such a Resolution to English and Seoteh 
Business, because so far as England and 
Scotland were concerned they were in a 
minority. He must refer to the meeting 
at the Foreign Office, because he had 
some suspicion that the Home Rule Bill, 
after all, was to be crowded out, and he 
wanted to have it properly brought on. 
It was suggested that the Home Rule 
Bill should be discussed for no more 
than three days, and the Cliancellor of 
the Exehequer said he thought that was 
a reasonable suggestion—that it was 
sound advice. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: My remark 
applied only to the suggestion of the 
| hon. Member for Northampton that very 
few speeches should be made from the 
Treasury Bench. I think that extremely 
sound advice, and I hope that it will be 
followed. 

Mr. HANBURY : It is all very well 
for the right hon. Gentleman te pick and 
choose, but I referred to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s advice generally. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : It is usual in 
this House when a gentleman explains 
his own speech for that explanation to 
be accepted. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he perfectly 
accepted the explanation of what the 
right hon. Gentleman meant, but he 
could not deny what he was reported to 
have said. What he objected to in this 
instance was that Government Business 
meant not the Business of the country, 
but Party Business, and Party Business 
of which no definition was given, so that 
it was possible for the Government to 
repeat their conduct of the previous day, 
and take over Bills which were not 
Government Bills. Surely, if they took 
over the time of the House it should be 
devoted to purely Government Business. 
Supply was most important; private 
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Members ought to have an opportunity 
of discussing various grievances, but no 
provision was made for meeting that 
necessity. Much of this waste of time 
might have been avoided if 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am sorry to in- 
terrupt the hon. Member, but he should 
confine his remarks strictly to the terms 
of the Amendment. 

Mr. HANBURY said, it 
tremely difficult to diseuss a large Motion 
of that kind and at the same time to 
keep to the particular Amendment before 
the House. He would add that he had 
objected in the first place to the Resolu- 
tion coming on that day, because it 
stood in the way of discussing the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill; and, m the second 
place, he opposed it because no reasons 
had been advanced in support of it, and 
because this was a new departure, and 
the Government declined to be guided 
by any precedent whatever. This pro- 
posal, for a short time, would put a 
weapon into the hands of the Govern- 
ment which would probably be used for 
a longer time by those now opposed to 
it. It was a tyrannical proposal, and 
would justify the Opposition in pro- 
testing vigorously for the rest of the 
Session—as they protested that night— 
against the measures of the Government. 





was eX- 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 1, to leave out the words * Govern- 
ment Business.” and insert the words * the various 
stages of the Government of Ireland Bill.” —(CWr. 
Hanbury.) 

Question proposed, “* That the words 
‘Government Business’ stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT: 
with the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Preston, I think I shall do my best to 
preserve order by taking uo notice of 
observations which were _ perfectly 
irrelevant. We have practically been 
discussing the Amendment for four and a 
half hours. We first had the speech—a 
very moderate and certainly not an 
offensive speech—from the right hon. 


In dealing 


Gentleman the Member for St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, who always promotes 
with courtesy the views he entertains. 
We are asked why this power shouid be 
given to the Government, not only with 
regard to the Home Bill, but with regard 
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to other measures proposed by the 
Government. The answer has been given 
in one sentence by the hon. Member for 
Preston. He says that the power ought 
to be given to the Government for 
measures which have the support of the 
people of the United Kingdom. In our 
opinion these measures have the support 
of the people of the United Kingdom. 
We represent the majority in this House, 
and, as we believe, the majority in the 
United Kingdom. We, therefore, ask for 
time to promote not only the Home Rule 
Bill, but other measures for the advance- 
ment and benefit of other parts of the 
United Kingdom. These are some of 
the reasons why I cannot assent to this 
Amendment. 


Mr. J. Havelock Wilson rose in his 
place, and claimed to move “That 
the Question be now put”; but Mr. 
Speaker withheld his assent, and declined 
then to put that Question. 


( Precedence, &c. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have 
listened with the profoundest regret to 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman. 
For the reasons which I have already had 
the honour of laying before the House, I 
regard this proposal as an unprecedented 
and monstrous proposal. I must ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to throw his 
recollection back to a period, not far 
removed, when much smaller proposals 
were made by the late Government. He 
complains of three hours being taken up 
now, but he himself was responsible for 
three days being taken up under similar, 
or nearly similar, circumstances. 


An hon. Member: Four days. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I did not 
complain of the time. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: You com- 


yjlained over and over again of the time. 
I g 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I complained 
that I should have to give now an answer 
which I gave three or four hours ago. I 
do not complain of the length of the 
discussion as to time. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Complaints 
of the time taken by the discussion have 
come from the right hon. Gentleman, and 
through the mouth of the Home Secretary 
and the mouth of the President of the 
Local Government Board ; and the right 
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hon. Gentleman has caused the Closure to 
be moved by his satellites. 


Mr. BURNIE (Swansea Town): I 
wish to ask the Speaker whether we 
are to be called satellites ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER : Satellites is a very 
harmless expression. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is an 
astronomical metaphor, not of a very offeu- 
sive description, but I can assure the hon. 
Member that when I used the word I had 
not him in my mind, All I wish to point 
out is that, when the Government com- 
plain that the discussion of this unprece- 
dented proposal has taker three hours, the 
right hop, Gentleman himself took four 
days to discuss a proposal in the form 
this would take if it were modified as 
proposed by my hon. Friend’s Amendment. 
It seems tome that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, who has done everything he 
could to embitter this controversy and to 
make the minority feel that, whatever 
resources they have, they certainly have 
nothing to look for either in courtesy or 
consideration from the majority—the 
right hon. Gentleman has now an op- 
portunity of showing that at all events 
he is prepared to modify the Resolution 
so as to bring it into harmony with the 
great traditions of our Debates. If the 
right hon. Gentleman conceives himself, 
in the absence of the Prime Minister— 
who, like so many other hon. Members, 
has left for his holidays—to have 
sufficient authority to deal with this 
question, I think an opportunity he 
ought, in the interests of his Party, to 
avail himself of is now open to him. He 
might turn this into a proposal which 
the minority would not only not resist, 
but which they would think came 
fairly within the rights, and even the 
duties, of those who are responsible for 
legislation in this House. In the absence 
of any concession of that kind, the bitter- 
ness of feeling which he has driven into 
the minds of the Opposition cannot but 
bear fruit in the Debates during the 
remainder of the Session. I do not 
believe Government Business will profit 
by the Motion, and I am_ perfectly 
certain the traditions of the House will 
gravely, and perhaps  permanentiy, 
suffer. 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 


{COMMONS} 
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( Precedence, &c.) 
Mr. HAYES FISHER (Fulham) said, 


that if the Goveroament did not accept 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend, and 
if the Resolution were adopted as_ it 
stood, it would give to future Govern- 
ments one of the most dangerous weapons 
a Government could have in its power. 
The Resolution amounted to this—it gave 
the Government power to take up the 
Bill of any private Member they pleased, 
and give it the title of Government 
Business. The Opposition was naturally 
suspicious when they saw the Resolution 
on the Paper; but the Prime Minister 
had aggravated these suspicions. The 
right hon. Gentleman was asked what 
was Government Business within the 
meaning of the Resolution, and he said— 
“It would be in the power of the Govern- 
ment to take up any Bills of any private 
Members, but it is not our intention todo so at 
present.” 
But the Opposition wanted to know 
when it would be the intention to take 
up private Members’ Bills, and what 
private Members’ Bills would they take 
up? Ifthe Government were actuated 
by an intense hostility against the 
Church—if they determined to desperately 
resist any effort of a private Member to 
bring forward measures in the interest 
of the Church 


Carrain SINCLAIR (Dumbarton- 
shire) : I rise to Order, Mr. Speaker. 
wish to ask whether the attitude of 
political Partics of this country towards 
the Chureh of the country bears directly 
on the question before the House ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is illustrating his definition of Govern- 
ment Business. 

Mr. HAYES FISHER said, that 
these points of Order come mostly from 
new Members, who were ignorant on 
points of Order. He was saying that 
under this Resolution it was possible for the 
Government to pick and choose amongst 
private Members’ Bills, and to say in 
regard to any measure, like a measure in 
the interest of the Church, that it was 
inconvenient to them, and to put down 
Government Business on the Wednesday 
the Bill had a place. The Resolution, 
if passed, would therefore destroy the in- 
herently equal privileges amongst private 
Members, and would place in the hands 
of the Government a weapon they should 
not possess. He regretted that Unionist 
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Members were not present in sufficie 
numbers to defeat this tyrannical Reso- 
lution which proposed to put a most 
dangerous weapon into the hands of the 
most impractical set of Ministers that 
ever sat on the Treasury Bench. 
Mr. Havelock Wilson 
his place, and claimed to move “ That 
the Question be now put.” 


rose In 


Question put, “That the Question be 


now put.” 


70.—( Division List, No. 56.) 

Mr. ROBY (Laneashire, S.E., Eeecles): 
I beg to move that the Main Question 
he now put. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: There is still 
Amendment before the House, 

Question put accordingly, * That the 
words ‘Government Business’ stand part 
of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Avyes 165 ; Noes 
73.—( Division List, No. 57.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
claimed, “That the Main Question be 
now put.” 


Main Question put accordingly. 
The House divided :—Avyes 163 ; 
75.—( Division List, No. 58.) 


Noes 


Resolved, That after Easter, on Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays, except Wednesday the 3rd_ of 
May, Government Business have precedence of 
the Notices of Motious aml Orders of the Day : 
That on Fridays the House do meet at Two 
o'clock, and the provisions of Standing Order 46 
be extended to the sittings of Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays and the morningsittingsof Fridays; 
provided always, that whenever the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill is appointed on Friday, 
except for proceedings in Committee. the House 
do meet at Three o'clock. and that Bill do have 
precedence of the Orders of the Day and Notices 
of Motions. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL.—(No.118.) 


SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED 


DEBATE. ] 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [24th March] 
proposed to Question [20th February], 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word, “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to ald the words, 
“That no amendment of the Law relating to 
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nt | Employers’ Liability will be final or satisfactory 


which does not provide compensation to work- 
men for all injuries sustained in the ordinary 
course of their employment, and not caused by 
their own acts or de ault, "—(CVr. Chamberlain.) 
—instead thereof, 

proposed, “That the 


Question again 
be left cut stand part 


words proposed to 
of the Question.” 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON said, 


’ | he rose to support the Bill as drafted by 
The House divided :—Ayes 170; Noes | 





the Government. There were many hon, 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House 
who were very anxious that he should 
not take up a large amount of the time of 
that Sitting, and he would promise these 
Gentlemen that if they would consent to 
shorten their speeches he, for his part, 
would compress his remarks as much as 
possible. But he did think that the sea- 
men of this country were entitled to some 
cousideration from the House. When the 
previous Employers’ Liability Bill was 
before the House of Commons there was 
uo one to represent the seamen. They 
had no organisation, they had uo one in 
Parliament to put their views before the 
Government, or they would have been 
included in the Act of 1880. Why, he 
asked, did the shipowners object to the 
seamen having the benefit of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill ? The shipowners 
contended that it was not right to hold 
them responsible for accidents which 
occurred on board their ships over which 
they had no control, He submitted that 
the shipowner in that respect was in no 
different position from the mine owner. 
The shipowners said they provided their 
servants with a proper ship and equip- 
ment, with a captain who had got a Board 
of Trade certificate, and that, therefore, 
when they had sent their vessels on their 
voyage their responsibility should be at 


an end. He contended that a mine 
owner was much in the same _ posi- 
tion. Take Lord Londonderry — or 


the Earl of Durham or any other large 
mine owners who had large numbers of 
mines. It was not possible for them to 
be at all times at their mines, and he 
ventured to say that many mine owners 
in this country never saw their mines 
from one year’s end to another. They, 
however, did everything to make the 
mines safe. They appointed a manager 
who had obtained a Government certifi- 
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cate, but in the event of an accident 
through the neglect of that manager it 
would not avail the owner of the mine 
very much to go into Court and plead 
that he was not in the mine when the 
accident occurred. He contended that 
as long as a captain was on board a ship 
the shipowner was represented by that 
captain; in fact, the shipowner was in 
a much better position altogether than 
the mine owner, because the captain of 
a vessel had powers which were not 
possessed by the manager of a mine. 
He had the power, for instance, to put 
any other crew in irons who disobeyed 
his orders; he had the power to direct 
the crew to go aloft, no matter how 
great the danger might be, and in 
the event of their refusing, he could put 
them in prison. It would be possible 
for owners and managers of cotton and 
other mills to set up the same plea as 
the shipowners, and say that because 
they were not immediately in the mill 
that they ought not to be held responsible 
for any accident that might occur through 
the neglect of their manager. The ship- 
owners said that they ought not to be 
held responsible for any accidents that 
occurred on board their ship when out- 
side the United Kingdom. But he would 
point out that the shipowners were re- 
sponsible at the present time for the acts 
of their captain on the high sea and 
abroad. If two ships collided with each 
other, and one of the ships foundered, 
if the vessel that foundered was not in 
fault, the owner of the vessel that caused 
the collision was held responsible for the 
vessel that had been sunk, and also for the 
lives of the men who were on board the 
latter vessel. The shipowner was not 
on board, yet the law as it stood at the 
present time held him responsible. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Only 
up to a certain limit. 
Mr. J. H. WILSON suid, it was 


time that this responsibility was limited | 


to the extent of £10 per ton. He 
wanted to put another If a 
ship was taking in cargo abroad—it might 
be taking in machinery or casks or rum— 
if any injury was sustained to this 


case, 


machinery by the neglect of the captain 
to provide proper equipment to take that 
cargo on board, although the owner of 
the ship was not there he was at the pre- 
sent time held responsible forany damage. 


Mr. J. Havelock Wilson 


{COMMONS} 
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Yet it was now asked that the shipowner 
should not be held responsible for the 
lives and limbs of the men who sailed in 
his ship. The sailors were under entirely 
different laws compared with other work- 
ing men. They had no right to tell their 
officers on board ship that to perform a 
certain work would be dangerous, but at 
all times they must be obedient to the 
lawful commands of the officers of the 
ship, and were not allowed to exercise 
any judgment of their own as were other 
workmen. Three years ago he remem- 
bered a barque arriving in the Tyne from 
San Francisco. During the voyage home 
complaints were made by the crew about 
the food. The captain replied in sharp 
words and promised to work the men up 
for their impertinence in complaining. 
He ordered three of them to go aloft and 
scrape the mizen gaff. The ship was 
rolling and pitching at the time, and the 
men objected, as it was dangerous. They 
said they would do the work if the gaff 
was lowered on to the deck, and there- 
upon they were entered in the ship’s log 
as having wilfully disobeyed the “ law- 
ful” commands of the master. In this 
vase the safety of the ship was not in- 
volved in the least, nor was it necessary 
to grease or scrape the gaff for the pur- 
pose of the navigation of the ship; but 
the order was simply given in order to 
punish the men. An apprentice was 
ultimately ordered aloft to do the work, 
and he, being afraid of disobeying the 
captain, did the work, and at the end of 
the voyage, after the men had signed 
clear of the ship and had received their 
wages, they were arrested for disobeying 
the lawful commands of the master, 
taken before two shipowning Magistrates 
and sentenced to 14 days’ imprison- 
ment without the option of a fine. 
If the men had consented to do the work 
and an accident had oecurred, the ship- 
owner would not have been held respon- 
sible, nor would the captain, because 
their defence would have been that in 
the superior judgment of the captain it 
was safe to dothe work. The shipowner 
pointed out that the captain very often 
died abroad—a ship went out of the 
United Kingdom, the captain died 
abroad ; the British Consul appointed 
someone in his place whom the men had 
not seen and of whom they knew nothing. 
Was not this harder on the sailors than 
on the shipowner? They were bound 
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by their articles for 12 months. No 
matter whom the Consul appointed they 
were bound to serve, perhaps knowing at 
the time that their lives were in danger, 
whereas in the case of the shipowner all 
he risked was the loss of property. Then, 
if the crew during the voyage discovered 
that the captain was incompetent, they 
had no right to object to him, however 
much their lives might be iv danger. Here 
was a case in point. A vessel signed 
articles in Glasgow to go a voyage to 
Sydney, New South Wales. From the 
time of leaving the United Kingdom 
until they got to the Cape of Good Hope 
all went well, but after that they en- 
countered a succession of gales in running 
the eastern longitude, and they shipped 
a number of heavy seas. The captain 
lost his head and became so incompetent 
that he was unable to give any orders 
whatever. For several days he remained 
below, and drank whisky and prayed. 
The management of the vessel was left in 
the hands of the chief officer, and under the 
circumstances the crew resolved to refuse 
to obey any further orders the captain 
might give. They further got up a 
petition, which was signed by all the 


crew, including the second officer, and 
read it to the captain, deposing him, and 


recognising the chief officer for the time 
being. This was done in the shipowner’s 
interests as well as in the interests of the 
lives of the men on board. The chief 
officer navigated the vessel to Sydney, 
and on the arrival at that port the first 
man on shore was the captain, who 
obtained warrants for the arrest of the 
crew. They were tried and sentenced 
to one month’s imprisonment each ; but 
so indignant was the public against this 
treatment meted out to the crew, that 
the adjournment of the New South 
Wales Parliament was moved in order to 
call attention of the House of the 
Colonial Government to the ease, and 
in two days the men were liberated. 
Still they had to go on board the ship, 
and serve with the captain they believed 
to be incompetent. They were told that 
this measure, if applied to seamen, should 
be limited to the United Kingdon. But 
of what use would it be toseamen if that 
proposal were adopted ? When a ship 
arrived in port there was no further use 
for the crew, they were paid and dis- 
charged, and they were not taken on 
again until the vessel was prepared to go 
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abroad. The restriction of the Bill to the 
United Kingdon would mean that as soon 
as the three mile limit from the British 
coast was passed no liability would 
attach to the shipowner. He was glad 
the Government did not propose to make 
the Bill a sham by providing that it 
should only apply to seamen within the 
United Kingdom. There were, how- 
ever, many accidents occurring against 
which the shipowners had no protection. 
The shipowners said they were obliged 
by law to protect the sailors, but that he 
denied. There was an Act which 
provided that a shipowner, before sending 
his vessel to sea, should make her sea- 
worthy, and if he was guilty of sending 
her to sea ‘n an unseaworthy condition, 
he was liable to be sent to prison. But 
the Act in no way provided for com- 
pensation for injuries that might be sus- 
tained by the men on board during a 
voyage. Actions had been brought to 
obtain compensation for injuries, but the 
Courts had defined unseaworthiness in a 
very different way to the definition of 
the representatives of the men. Acci- 
dents occurred through the insufficient 
protection of machinery—as, for instance, 
through neglect to place guards over the 
cog-wheels of winches. A case had 
been brought to his notice in which a 
man had been serving on a steamer 
which was considered by the men under- 
manned, In getting the vessel under 
weigh one evening the man was sent to 
put a rope under the end of the winch, 
Owing to there not being sufficient men 
ou board he was compelled to put on 
steam, drive the winch, and keep hold of 
the rope at the same time. In stooping 
to get hold of the ropes his fingers were 


dragged into the cogs, which were not 
protected by guards. In this case 


it could not be said that the ship was 


not seaworthy, as the owners would 
contend that they had the regular 


number of men on board ; that was to say, 
the number which was usually carried by 
steamers of her tonnage, and there was 
no law that defined what was the number 
of men which vessels should carry. They 
would also contend that a guard not 
being over the cogs would in no way 
affect the seaworthiness of the vessel, 
and that, therefore, uo compensation 
could be recovered. The injured man 
could not recover under Lord Campbell's 
Act, as it was only a case of injuries, 
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and not of death. A case was brought 
under his notice a few days ago where a 
seaman was injured under the following 
circumstances :—He was steering the 
vessel in heavy weather; the vessel was 
pitching and diving into a head sea. 
When this was the case it was very 
difficult for one man to hold the wheel 
where there was no steam steating gear, 
as, owing to the wheel chains probably 
being slack, there was very great pressure 
on the rudder. He had known two men 
thrown over the wheel and injured under 
such circumstances. The steamer in 
question, being so short-handed, could 
only afford one man at the wheel. The 
vessel gave a heavy pitch and jerked the 
wheel out of the man’s hand; the man 
was thrown against the cogs, with the 
result that half his hand was taken off. 
Had there been a guard on the cogs his 
hand would, in all probability, not have 
been injured. Now, in this case the 
owners were responsible. In the first 
place they should have allowed two men 
to be at the wheel in such stormy 
weather, and in the second place the cogs 
should have been covered with a guard. 
The injured man could not sue for com- 
pensation in this case, because the 
““Employers’ Liability Act” did not 
apply. They could not sue on the 
ground that the vessel was unsea- 
worthy, in consequence of undermanning, 
because the owners would no doubt get 
a sufficient number of captains to prove 
that she carried the usual number of 
hands for a vessel of her size, and, as he 
had already stated, the law did not 
define how many should be carried. The 
man could not sue for compensation on 
the grounds of defective equipment, 
because there was no law which entitled 
him to do so, and the owners would try 
to prove that it was one of the “ perils of 
the sea,” which he contended was 
altogether wrong. Under the “Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act” (if extended to 
seamen), they would be able to sue in 
such cases. The shipowners during the 
past four weeks had been very energetic 
in getting up Petitions to the House, in 
which they gave reasons why, in their 
opinion, this Bill should not apply to 
seamen. One of their ideas was this : 
“Owing to the floating and moving 
character of the shipowners’ property 
upon which the men are employed, the 
ship is often and suddenly placed, by 
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reason of fog, storm, snow, ice, and 
currents, or by reason of some accident 
or breakdown to hull or machinery, in 
various situations of the utmost difficulty 
and danger, such as are in their character, 
number, and variety practically unknown 
in the management of property on shore, 
Under these ecireumstances of sudden 
difficulty and danger serious mistakes 
and errors of judgment may be, and often 
are, committed by those on board ship, 
which, being brought before a sympa- 
thetic tribunal, would be construed into 
legal negligence, rendering the shipowner 
liable to enormous damages in = many 
cases.” He had known cases where, in 
foggy weather, the danger was not so 
much from the fog as to the desire of the 
captain to make = speed. Two ships 
belonging to the same company some- 
times left a certain port together, both 
bound for the United Kingdom. During 
their passage they met with foggy 
weather (and in these days of keen 
competition the owners always gave 
preference to captains who made the 
fastest passages). The Board of Trade 
Regulation, however, was that in foggy 
weather ships should only proceed ata 
certain rate of speed, so as to enable the 
officers to have proper control of the 
vessels. He had known cases where the 
position of the telegraph on the ship had 
been dead slow, whereas private instrue- 
tions had been given to the engineer to 
give her full speed ; and, as a proof, he 
had seen the firemen working away as 
hard as they could to keep up the steam. 
In the event of a collision and an inquiry 
being held, the evidence given would be 
that the vessel was going slow. And 
why did captains do this? Simply 
because they knew that if the other ship 
got into port before they did the owners 
would take them to task and say, * The 
other vessel left at the same time as you 
did, and has arrived here two days earlier 
than you. If you cannot make a faster 
passage we will have to find someone 
else who can.” And he contended that 
if the responsibility was put on the 
shoulders of the owners they would not 
drive their captains to risk the lives of 
the men as they did at the present time. 

Mr. CAYZER (Barrow-in-Furness) : 
Will the hon. Member give the cases he 
refers to ? 
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Mr. J. H. WILSON: If the hon. 


Member wants cases I can give him two 
or three hundred. 

Mr. CAYZER: I should be satistied 
with one. 

Mr. J. H. WILSON said, that if the 
hon. Member would apply to him 
privately he would give him any number 
of eases. He was referring to a class of 
steamers known as “tramps.” Then the 
shipowners said— 

“ Owing to the fact of most of the casualties 
to shipping happening at sea, the effect of some 
act of neglect by a seaman (which is compara- 
tively trifling in itself) is often to cause a large 
loss of life by drowning, thus obviously making 
the responsibility in such case of the shipowner 
enormously greater than that of the employers 
on shore.” 

Further on they said— 

“The pecuniary responsibility of shipowners 

under this intended Act will be enormous, 
amounting in the case of the total loss of large 
vessels, with all or nearly all hands, to upwards 
of £100,000, and proportionately for vessels of 
smaller size, and this, in many cases, by reason 
of some trifling negligence which the shipowner 
can do absolutely nothing to guard himself 
against.” 
Large vessels carrying 300 or 400 hands 
were referred to as throwing enormous 
responsibility on the shipowners. But it 
must be remembered that vessels of the size 
of the New York and the Paria were by 
no means numerous, and that most of the 
vessels were of the tramp class, carrying 
only 15 or 20 hands. The majority of 
the vessels engaged in the passenger 
traffic did not carry more than 120 hands, 
Therefore, the responsibility of the ship- 
owners would not be so great as they 
would like to make out. He was certain, 
however, if their responsibility was in- 
creased, there would not be so many lives 
lost as there were at the present time. 
The shipowners in their petition said— 

“ Seamen have many privileges and pecuniary 
advantages granted in consequence of the special 
character and risk of their employment not 
enjoyed by workmen on shore.” 
What were these privileges ? The first 
one quoted was— 

“ Medical and surgical attendance free of cost 
during voyage.” 

But none of the smaller vessels carried 
doctors. The only vessels that carried 
medical men were the great passenger 
vessels, and he ventured to say that there 
Was not one captain out of 20 who could 
set about or dress a wound. He would 
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be able to understand that there would 
be something in the claim to 
surgical attendance if the shipowners 
only required their captains to go 
through a course of ambulance lessons. 
The shipowners next said the men re- 
ceived hospital expenses, but that was 
nothing to the credit of the shipowners, 
the hospitals as a rule being maintained 
by voluntary contributions ; then as to 
the statement that the shipowners de- 
frayed * funeral expenses in case of death 
during voyage,” it was certainly a great 
consolation to a man to know that in case 
of death at sea the shipowner would put 
himself to the enormous expense of 
having him sewn up in two yards of 
canvas with a fire-bar worth about 3d. at 
his feet, and thrown overboard. If the 
man died in a foreign port, it would not 


as 


| be the shipowner who would be put to 


the expense of his interment. Whatever 
was due to the dead man in the shape of 
wages would be taken to defray the 
funeral expenses. The shipowner, he 
contended, had no more right to be 
exempted from the provisions of this 
Bill than any other employer. He was 
not prepared to admit the claim of the 
shipowner that so many accidents which 
took place on board ship occurred through 
“the act of God.” It was not an “act 
of God” to tell the engineer privately to 
put on full steam whilst the engine-room 
indicator below registered “ slow.” Such 
a proceeding was clearly the act of the 
shipowner or his representative to get 
the ship to go faster than she ought to 
He did not wish the House to be- 


Zo. 
general 


lieve that he was making a 
charge against all shipowners, because 
le was not. He was making a charge 
against a certain class of men who were 
not shipowners, but shipmongers, who 
managed other people’s property and 
tried to get as much out of it as they 
could at the risk of the lives and limbs 
of the men who sailed on board the 
vessels. Shipowners should be held re- 
sponsible for the overloading of their ships 
in foreign ports. A captain had told 
him a short time ago that his employer 
was in the habit of sending him his in- 
structions in a letter, and pinning to that 
letter a separate piece of paper with the 
direction on it that he must take in as 
much cargo as ever he could. “ Mind 
you fill her up—put plenty into her,” 
was the instruction, which clearly meant 
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that the vessel was to be overloaded. 
If the instruction was not obeyed, when 
the captain returned with his ship he 
would be met with the reproach, “Oh! 
Captain So-and-so used to take so much 
more cargo than you,” and then he would 
be told, * We have no further use for 
your services.” It was said that the 
shipowner would experience difficulty in 
getting evidence when compensation was 
claimed under the Act. But surely that 
difficulty would be much greater on the 
part of the men. The captains and 
mates never deserted their ships abroad, 
but the sailors and firemen very often 
did, as they objected to being starved 
and having their lives endangered. 
Furthermore, when a ship arrived in the 
United Kingdom, she might touch at 
several ports, and the men might be 
paid off in London and Glasgow and 
scattered about, so that it would be 
impossible to collect them for the 
purpose of giving evidence. He 
had no objection to a time being fixed 
within which a seaman must give notice 
of action. He would suggest that it 
ought to be within the power of a seaman 
to give his notice abroad—say, to the 
British Consul. It might be said that if 
a ship foundered and all on board were 
lost except three, the three might conspire 
to set up a plea that the loss of the ship 
had been due to the captain’s negligence. 
He had had much experience of Board 
of Trade inquiries, and he did not believe 
that during the last 15 years there had 
been more than two cases in which the 
Board of Trade had decided that a ship 
was lost through the fault of the cap- 
tain. He did not, however, believe that 
there had not been many cases in which 
ships had sunk through the negligence of 
the owner or the captain, and he regarded 
the Board of Trade inquiries as bogus 
inquiries. The shipowners were, in his 
opinion, setting up a very weak case on 
this point. Was it possible to imagine 
that if three men went into Court in per- 
suance of an arrangement to tell one 
straight story, they would not break down 
when subjected to searching cross-ex- 
amination by a skilful lawyer ? Sailors 
did not make the very best witnesses, and 
the conspiracy dodge would not be success- 
ful. With reference to the Amendment 
of the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain), there 
was a time when the sailors of the 
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country looked upon the right hon. 
Gentleman as “the sweet little cherub 
that sits up aloft and keeps watch o’er 
the life of poor Jack.” A change, how- 
ever, had set in, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man never referred to the sailors now. 
He (Mr. Wilson) remembered reading 
with great pleasure a speech made by the 
right hon. Gentleman in 1883, in which 
he attacked the shipowners in a very 
savage manner, and told them a good 
deal that was very proper and some things 
that were very exaggerated. That speech 
did more to put a stop to the loss of life 
at sea than had been done for a great 
many years. Ever since that speech was 
delivered the loss of life at sea had gone 
down considerably. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the only way in 
which the lives of seamen could be pro- 
tected was by throwing a certain amount 
of responsibility upon owners of ships. 
He said, also, that shipowners made a 
profit out of the loss of their vessels. 
That was perfectly true at that time, and 
it was true now. The right hon. Gentle- 
man now proposed that there should be 
an insurance scheme, and that the em- 
ployers should insure against accidents. 
This was what his Amendment reaily 
meant. He (Mr. Wilson) could see 
great dangers in connection with such a 
scheme. For instance, it would mean 
that the good employer who took every 
precaution to conduct his business with 
| due regard to the safety of the men he 
| employed would have to be taxed to pay 
| for the damage done by the bad employer. 
| The right hon. Gentleman said the Bill 
| contained more pitfalls than the present 
Act. Would the Amendment remove these 
| pitfalls 7 The employer was to pay 
| compensation for all accidents except 
those in which the workman was himself 
to blame. Of course, the workman would 
have to prove his case in a Court of Law. 
He would have to employ 2 solicitor, who 
would have to call in a Queen’s Counsel 
—because one could not work without 
the other, the legal profession being in 
this respect one of the best Trades 
Unions in the country. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would not get much 
support from Members who called them- 
selves the friends of the working man. 
It was not money the working men 
wanted, but protection for their lives and 
limbs. They wished to be placed upon 
the same level as ordinary citizens, and 
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he hoped that the House would not accept 
anv Amendment which would leave them 
in a worse position than any other work- 
man. 

Sim THOMAS SUTHERLAND 
(Greenock) said, nobody could welcome 
the hon. Member who had just sat down 
to the House of Commons as a repre- 
sentative of the seamen more than did 
the shipowners. He must, however, 
express his regret that the hon. Member 
had not made the somewhat harrowing 
statements to which he had just given 
utterance before the Committee of 1886, 
where he could have been cross-ex- 
amined. 

Mr. J. WILSON: I gave evidence 
before the Committee of 1886. 


*Sirn THOMAS SUTHERLAND said, 
he was perfectly aware of that; but 
whereas the statements the hon. 
Member has made now were of that 
broadest possible character the state- 
ments he made before the Select Com- 
mittee in 1886 were of the most slender 
character. As a Member of that Com- 
mittee, he (Sir T. Sutherland) must 
express his great regret that a measure 
to amend the Employers’ Liability Act 
of 1880 had not long since become the 
law of the land. The late Government 
introduced a Bill on the subject in 1888, 
That Bill was, in his opinion, of an ex- 
tremely honest character, because it pro- 
ceeded strictly upon the lines of the 
Report made by the Select Committee. 
If that Bili had not been—he would not 
say obstructed, because that was a 
except word which one never used 
under the greatest provocation—if it had 
not been too elaborately discussed, and 
had been allowed to go before a Grand 
Committee, he felt certain that it would 
have emerged from that Committee as a 
most useful and valuabie measure. 
The present Government had, for 
reasons which no doubt were satisfac- 
tory to themselves, completely and 
entirely thrown overboard the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee of 
1886. That Committee was presided 
over by Lord Brassey, whose well-known 
sympathies with working met certainly 
ensured that the direction and tendency 
of the Committee’s Report would not be 
unfavourable to the working men. The 
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Government had, however, thrown the 
Report overboard in order to pleasea cer- 
tain section of the Trades Unionists. The 
opinions of the representatives of these 
Trades Unions were not upheld by the evi- 
dence given before the Committee, and 
many Members would remember that 
during the discussions on the Bill of 
1888 the late Mr. Bradlaugh absolutely 
pulverised Mr. Broadhurst when the 
latter brought forward the views of these 
Trades Unionists on the matter. Not- 
withstanding the intentions of the Go- 
vernment, he believed the measure would 
scarcely meet the views of the more ad- 
vanced section of Trades Unionists whose 
ideas and policy would, he believed, in 
the future approach very nearly to those 
enunciated by the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham. However, he (Sir 
T. Sutherland) did not think the views 
of that right hon. Gentleman were con- 
sistent with the spirit of the Act of 
1880. The intention of that Act was 
not to penalise employers, or place un- 
necessary burdens on them, or to dis- 
courage enterprise, but to guard against 
the negligence of employers, to protect 
workmen from the meanness of the em- 
ployer, and to ensure a vigilant super- 
vision with the object of securing the 
utmost possible safety for the men. 
That being so, whilst he could not re- 
gard the Amendment of his right hon. 
Friend with favour, he regretted that the 
Government had not adhered somewhat 
more ¢clesely to the recommendations of 
the Committee. At the same time, he 
was willing to admit that in perhaps 
one or two of the proposals they had 
made they were justified and, indeed, 
entitled to praise. For example, he did 
not quarrel with the principle they had 
adopted in the Bill for the settlement of 
questions arising out of what was called 
“common employment.” He did not 
quarrel with that, although he regarded 
the principle as one manifestly unfair 
to the employer. Everybody, of course, 
knew what common employment meant. 
It meant that the workman in an em- 
ployer’s service should be in the same 
position with regard to claim for com- 
pensation as an outsider in the event of 
an accident occurring. The admission 
of that doctrine was not altogether fair 
to the employer, and he could quote 
innumerable cases in proof of that asser- 
tion, Only the other day, as some coal was 
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being lowered in buckets through a venti- 
lator, into the stokehole of a ship, a heavy 
piece fell out of a bucket, and at that 
very moment an unfortunate man hap- 
pened to pass under the ventilator, with 
the result, of course, that his skull was 
smashed. Under the Billthey were now 
considering that accident would inevitably 
be held by a jury to come under the 
doctrine of common employment, yet he 
would defy anyone to show that the 
accident would have been prevented by 
the employer whatever precautious he 
had taken, or whatever amount of 
expenditure he had incurred. Although 
he thought that common employment 
under the Bill would operate unfairly 
to the employer, he admitted, as a 
mere question of practical expediency in 
getting a measure of this kind passed 
through the House, it was advisable to 
adopt it, or something like it, because by 
so doing they would satisfy a senti- 
mental idea on the part of Trades 
Unions, and put an end to what was 
undoubtedly an agitation with regard 
to that particular matter. Although 


he held that the adoption of the new | 


principle was unfair to employers, 
he did not think that in the long run this 
part of the Bill would involve great, or 
serious, or practical burden or risk so far 
as regards the employer's interest. When 
he came to another principle the Govern- 
ment had adopted, he found himself 
entirely at issue with them—he referred to 
the principle of contracting out of the Act. 
Here he was at issue with them, because 
it was shown by the clearest evidence 
hefore the Committee that the utmost 
possible benefit had accrued to workmen 
in convection with the funds which had 
been mutually established between em- 
ployers and employed. It was shown, 
however, that only had the existence of 
these funds profited the workmen from a 
financial point of view, but that it had iu- 
duced a mutual good understanding, which 
had been of the greatest possible ad- 
It had induced a system of 
between eim- 


vantage. 

benevolent 
ployers and employed in the establish- 
ment of funds, to which in a vast number 


co-operation 


of eases employers had contributed in no | 


niggardly degree. The policy of the 


Bill was to break up benevolent arranze- | 


ments already in existence, the advantages 

of which had been proved before the 

Select Committee of 1886. It would 
Sir Thomas Sutherland 
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break up existing funds, and prevent 
any such arrangement between employers 
and employed coming into existence 
in the future; it was a policy which 
put the working man in manacles, 
which told him that he did not know his 
own interests, and that he was incapable, 
with all the assistance that was given 
him by his Unions, of looking after him- 
self. It was tolerably well-known that 
he himself had had something to do with 
the employment of labour, and it might, 
perhaps, be supposed that he had some 
direct or indirect interest in the existence 
of the arrangements which this Bill 
would certainly eventually destroy. But 
that was not so. In the service of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, with 
which he was associated, there was no 
accident or benevolent fund, and 
every workman was under the opera- 
tion of the Employers’ Liability <Aet, 
which the country did not insure against. 
But he would venture te quote from 
| his experience in connection with a 
fund of a different kind to show 
|how these arrangements between em- 
poll and employed might prove of 
| the utmost benefit to all concerned. Be- 
| fore the Employers’ Liability Act was 
| 





passed there was established for a 
limited portion of the Peninsular and 
Oriental fluetu- 
ating part of it—a life insurance fund, 
under- 


service — the less 


towards which the company 
took to contribute one-half the premiums 
year by year, paying the total amount 
into an insurance office, and recovering 
contributions from officers and engineers 
from month to month in the shape most 
convenient to them. There had been 
already paid £200,000 on the deaths of 
contributors, and there was an equal, if 


not larger, sum standing to the eredit of 
the men in the service of the company 
at the present time. With the evidence 
viven before the Select Committee, and 
with the evidence of his own experience, 
he said that the Government were 
making a great mistake in discou- 
raging voluutary co-operation between 
masters and workmen for benevolent 
purposes, and the discouragement of 
voluntary association between — them 
'would be the certain result of the Bill 
as it stood. The Select Committee, after 
examining the evidence in the most ex- 
| haustive manner, came to the conelusion 


| that undoubtedly such co-operation ought 
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not to be prevented or hindered, and that 
in the interests of the workmen means 
should be found of securing for the 
workman a guid pro quo for his coutri- 
butions. He understood the Home 
Secretary to say the other day that he 
had declined to introduce that principle 
into the Bill because of the enormous 
diffieulty which would beset any Govern- 
ment Department in attempting to form 


an adequate judgment upon such a ques- | 
He did not suggest that the task | 


tion. 
was an easy one, or by any means free 
from difficulty. At the outset of the 
Committee’s inquiry, he was strongly 
opposed to any permission to contract out 
of the Act; but, after 


arrived at the conelusion that it was not 
only politic, but necessary, that men 
should have the power of being their 
own masters in matters of this kind. 
Ile arrived, too, at the conclusion that, 
difficult as it might be—and the Home 
Secretary seemed to say it was impos- 
sible—vet, if half a dozen of them sat 
down to discuss the value of existing 
arrangements, such as those which ob- 
tained on some of our large railways, 
they would be able to determine whether 
or not the working man had a guid pro 
quo; and having determined that fact in 
regard to cases actually existing, an 
equal number of business men would be 
able to lay down some general principle 
which would enable employers and em- 
ployed to know upon what terms they 
could in future enter into such arrange- 
ments. He said distinetly, and from the 
point of view of the interests of the work- 
men, and not atall from the point of view of 
the employer, that the Bill of the late 
Government was decidedly superior in 
this respect to the Bill before the House. 
Now he came more particularly to that 
part of the question with which he might 
he supposed to have greater familiarity 
—he came to the application of the Bill 
to seamen, a subject dealt with very 
fully by the hon. Member for Middles- 
brough. The first observation he had 
to make with regard to the language of 
the Bill on this subject was that the 
wording, so far as it had reference to 
seamen, appeared to him in principle 
greatly at variance with the wording 
as to workpeople in general. The word 
used was “seamen,” and that was to be 
taken as including every one employed 
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evidence on both sides, he ultimately | 
| from the recommendation of the Select 
' Committee of 1886 with regard to the 
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on a ship. This comprehensive word 
“seamen ” included, therefore, captains 
and officers, men whose income varied 
from £300 to perhaps £1,000 a year. 
Thus there was an enormous inconsistency 
in the Bill, because, when it referred to 
workmen, it was limited in its character. 
It did not inelude foremen, clerks, 
superintendents, or managers, although 
this class of men only received about 
half the pay of commanders and engineers 
on board large steam vessels. Surely, 
then, it was necessary to put some 
interpretation upon the word “ seamen.” 
That might appear a mere detail which 


could, no doubt, be attended to in Com- 


mittee. But the fact remained that the 
Government had made a great departure 


extension of the Act to seamen. He 
believed he was right in stating that 
there were one or two Members of the 
Committee who were practical seamen. 
Most assuredly Lord Brassey was one of 
them, and, after hearing all the evidence, 
including that of the hon. Member for 
Middlesbrough, they came to the unani- 
mous conclusion that owners of ships 
should be only held responsible for 
accidents under the Employers’ Liability 
Act when those accidents oceurred in 
home ports, or when they could be traced 
to defective equipment. The intention 
of the Act of 1880 was not to penalise 
employers, but to ensure that everything 
that wus humanly possible for the em- 
ployer todo should be done by him in 
order to secure the safety of life. Under 
these circumstances, it appeared almost 
ridiculous for hon. Members to come 
there and suggest that there was some 
analogy between the owner of mines and 
the owner of ships, in so far as the 
possibility of protecting life was con- 
cerned, The hon. Member for Middles- 
brough drew a comparison between Lord 
Londonderry as a mine owner and the 
owner of a ship. But the analogy did 
not hold good, If Lord Londonderry’s 
mines could be sent to sea for a certain 
number of months every year the analogy 
might apply, but there was nothing to 
prevent any owner from living in his mine 
when he chose. But he did not wish to 
labour the point ; he only wished to 
show the application of the ideas of the 
Select Committee of 1886. He would 


take for example the case of a modern 
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steamer engaged in trade between 
this country and Australia, In the 


course of a year that vessel would pro- 
bably cover a distance of something like 
70,000 nautical miles, and her stay in 
home ports of the United Kingdom 
would in that period be limited to 10 or 
12 weeks. Therefore, for 40 weeks she 
would be absolutely out of the knowledge, 
and certainly out of the practical care, of 
the shipowners. The Select Committee of 
1886 said that when a ship was in port 
the owner should be responsible in the 
same way as the owner of a mine for any 
accident or damage ; but that when the 
ship was away he should only be responsi- 
ble in the ease where it could be shown 
the equipment was faulty. But this Bill 
involved an entirely different responsi- 
bility. It threw it upon the shipowner, 
when no care and no expenditure on his 
part, however great, could provide 
against the accident. He would quote 


a popular example—the case of a vessel | 
In the great majority of 
© ' 


shipwrecked. 
cases with which he was acquainted, 
shipwrecks had occurred through some 
temporary act of negligence on the part 
of most experienced officers—men hold- 
ing the highest certificates, both of ser- 
vice and of merit. They had occurred 
from some momentary error of judgment 
or some casual absence of caution, due 
perhaps to the fact that the officers in 
charge had navigated the same coasts so 
frequently. He could give many in- 
stances illustrative of this fact; but he 
would quote only one. It was the case 
of a new vessel in the Peninsular and 
Oriental Line, making her first voyage 
from China to Bombay. When off the 


Malabar coast, at a time when the cap- | 


tain on the bridge was looking out for 

the Bombay Lighthouse, the vessel went , 
on shore and became a perfect wreck. It. 
was light, or rather twilight, and the 
coast was distinctly visible. The captain | 
had been 30 years navigating that coast ; | 
but some peculiarity in the condition of 
the atmosphere prevented him from 
aceurately judging the distance of his 
vessel from the shore. Now, that aeci- 
dent, and many other accidents of the | 
same kind, involving as they had un- 

happily done great loss of life, could not | 
have been prevented by any care or fore- 

thought or liberality of expenditure on 

the part of the owners. In the views he | 
was expressing on this point he was not - 


Sir Thomas Sutherland 
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‘actuated entirely by zeal for the ship- 
owners. The loss of life in our Mercantile 
Marine at the present time was happily 
small in proportion to the business done, 
It had in the last few years declined 
enormously. But this Bill cast on ship- 
owners an unfair responsibility ; it was 
entirely inconsistent with the Act of 1880 
and with the unanimous recommendations 
of the Select Committee of 1886. It 
would, if it were passed, be followed by 
universal insurance on the part of the ship- 
owners, and the cost of that insurance 
would, sooner or later—a part of it at aay 
rate, if not the entire expense—fall upon 
the wages of the seamen. He contended 
that if this new unfair responsibility was 
put upon the shoulders of the shipowner 
it would not benefit the seamen, and it 
would give the finishing stroke to what 
he might call the smaller class of ship- 
owner. He believed he might appeal to 
the fair sense of the House, that in view 
of the circumstances and the conditions 
of this Bill, he had not said a single un- 
necessary word in support of his argu- 
ment. He, however, took the view which 
so many hon. Members of the House 
took, that it was desirable by every 
possible means to facilitate the Business 
of the House, and, therefore, he would 
not attempt further criticisms on other 
important points to which, if the time had 
afforded, he would have been glad to call 
attention. He hoped these matters might 
be dealt with more effectually in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. James Rowlands 
| place, and claimed to move, “ That the 
Question Le now put.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Debate has 
occupied only a short time, and I cannot 
put such a Motion unless hon, Members 
who wish to speak are content to waive 


rose in his 


' their speeches. 


Debate resumed. 
*Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 


friars) said, that if a workman had to go 


to the High Court to recover over £100 
under this Act, then the whole of the 
amount he would receive as compensation 
would go into the pockets of the lawyers. 
He also wished to draw attention to the 
inadequate description of those to whom 
the Bill would apply. He further de- 
sired to notice Clause 8, which applied to 
Scotland, At the present time they had 
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not in Scotland the power of trying 
actions under the Employers’ Liability 
Act by a jury; and this clause in the 
Bill did not give the power. He hoped 
the Home Secretary would see that this 
defect was remedied. 

*Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
roe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Aseriru, Fife, E.): I 


that the matter will be attended to in 


have stated 


Committee. 


*Mr. PROVAND said, he had not 
heard or read any statement to that effect 
If the right 


hon. Gentleman had taken counsel of 


by the Home Secretary. 


persons in Scotland who had a know- 
ledge of the subject, they would have 
told him that actions under the present 
Act were so costly that it was almost 
impossible for a workman to recover any- 
thing atall. He protested against a Bill 
of this kind being rushed through the 
House in this way. This was one of 
the most important Bills that had been 
brought before the House this Session. 
It was a Bill they ought to have had time 
to diseuss. They had only had three scraps 
of evenings givento it. To-night they were 
tohave it closured by consent, he supposed 
it might be called. It was impossible to 
consider the Bill under the circumstances. 
It ought to be put down as a first Order, 
and then, no doubt, a Second Reading 
would be got aftera single night's Debate, 
He protested against it, and when the 
bill came before Committee there ought 
to be every latitude permitted to those 
who desired to speak upon it. 

Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen’s) 
said, he heartily endorsed the remarks of 
the hou. Member who had just sat down, 
and was very glad to find sitting behind 
the Government one hon. Member who 
had a certain amount of independence of 
spirit to protest against a measure like 
this being rushed through the House of 
Commons. The Government would not 
succeed in rushing through the Second 
Reading that night. This was, in his 
opinion, the only sound and_ beneficial 
measure which the Government had in- 
troduced, with the exception of the Bill 
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to regulate the hours of railway servants, 
and now that theGovernment had thewhole 
of the time of the House at their disposal 
he hoped they would allow plenty of time 
for the consideration of the measure. He 
congratulated the Government on intro- 
ducing the Bill, for by the Bill they had 
for the first time since their accession to 
Office justified their existence as a Liberal 
Government. He desired to support the 
principle of the Bill and also the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham. No in- 
timation had been given by the Govern- 
ment with regard to the Amendment, 
and he wished now to ask the Govern- 
ment what their attitude was towards it. 
The Home Secretary, in his speech intro- 
ducing the Bill and before hearing the 
arguments on the Amendment, said that 
he was opposed to it because it introdueed 
the principle of industrial insurance, and 
he also said that it would be taking 
away from the employer an incentive to 
take proper precautions against accident. 
He wished to point out to the Home Secre- 
tary that in his Bill he had answered that 
argument, inasmuch as the abolition of 
the doctrine of common employment—one 
of the most important principles of the 
measure—would make a wholesale system 
of industrial insurance a necessity, because 
the employer would not otherwise be able 
to face the liability which would be im- 
posed on him. Those who were criticising 
the provisions of the Bill were assisting 
the Government. Accidents in mines 
caused by the negligence of one workman 
in whieh two or three hundred men were 
killed or injured were unfortunately 
rather common. The employer under 
the existing law was not liable for an 
accident of that kind; but by the abolition, 
of the doctrine of common employment 
he would be liable in future in such an 
accident for an enormous amount of 
damages, which he could not possibly 
meet except under a system of industrial 
insurance. Another argument in favour 
of the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham is that it would provide not 
for 40 or 50 per cent., but for 80 
or 90 per cent. of the accidents which 
occur. They were not going to assist 
merely by sitting silent. Had it not been 
for the action of those who now sat on 
the Government Benches the amending 
Act would have been passed in 1888, and 
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the working men would have been enjoying 
the advantages of it for four years already. 
The late Government tried to amend the 
existing Act by modifying the doctrine 
of common employment in favour of the 
working man, and by preventing con- 
tracting out except in cases exempted 


Adjournment 


by the arbitration of the Board of 
Trade. [Cries of “ Divide, divide !”] 
He was going on till he had done, 
The Home Secretary had said that 
if the Amendment were accepted 


there woull be no incentive to employers 
to exercise due care and vigilance for the 
prevention of accidents. Did they look 
upon an employer of labour as an in- 
human monster or as an ordinary indi- 
vidual subject to ordinary feelings and 
sentiments ¢ Surely the fact that a man 
was employing a large number of workers 
in factory or mine, and desired them to 
labour in safety, was a sufficient incentive 
to him to take precautions that they 
should not be injured ? But supposing 
the employer was the inhuman monster 
the Home Secretary would have the 
House to believe, the abolition of the 
doctrine of common employment—which 
meant the worker was insured against all 
aeccidents—would be sufficient to induce 
him to take the greatest possible care to 
prevent accidents. 


Mr. Grove rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER: A_ quarter of an 
hour ago I expressed the view that if the 
Debate is closed to-night it must be by 


mutual arrangement. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. SETON-KARR said that, so far 
as he was concerned, he could not consent 
to such an arrangement, as there were 
several hon. Members around him who 
desired to speak. Nearly every Member 
who had taken part in the Debate had 
spoken from the other side of the House. 
He did not understand the action of the 
Government in regard to this question of 


employers’ liability. If they were going 


to do away with the doctrine of common 
employment they should make their Bill 
cover accidents of every kind. 


With 
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( Easter). 


regard to contracting out, if he understood 





the Home Secretary aright 
Mr. Diamond rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “* That the Question be 
now put.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER : I 


minutes ago that if the Debate is to be 


said a few 
closed to-night it must be by mutual con- 
sent. If I am given to understand that 
there are a large number of hon. Mem- 
bers desiring to speak on both sides of the 
the case, then the 
If hon. Members 


House—if that is 
Debate must go on. 
can deny themselves the right to speak, 
or defer it, the Debate may be brought 


to a close to-night. 


Mr. SETON-KARR 


speech) said, this was a question of great 


(resuming his 


importance to him, as he represented 
9,000 workers in his constituency and 
had had a great deal of correspondence 
with them about the Bill. Hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side had not a monopoly 
of the representation of the working 
classes. In his constituency large num- 
bers of workers were members of Insurance 
Societies to which the employers sub- 
scribed, and he had had a letter from the 
secretary of one of these Societies, con- 
sisting of 10,000 members, stating that 
the men desired to be left as they were, 
and did not want any change made which 
would jeopardise their Insurance Societies. 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood 


adjourned, 


Debate to be resumed upon Monday, 
10th April. 


ADJOURNMENT (EASTER). 
Resolved, That this House do now 
adjourn until Thursday 6th April. 


House adjourned at two minutes 
after Twelve o'clock, till 
Thursday, 6th April. 





Mr. Seton-Karr 
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The Queen's 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 6th April 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 


MAGISTRATES AS LAND 
COMMISSIONERS, 

Mr. F. 8S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): I beg to ask the Chaneellor of 
the Exchequer, with reference to the 
fact that the 


TAX 


Justices of Peace in 


counties are ex-officio Laud Tax Com- 


missioners, that the qualification of Land 


Tax Commissioners in counties consists, | 
' 
with certain trifling exceptions, of free- | 


hold, copyhold, or leasehold property of 
the annual value of £100, and that the 
number of Land Tax Commissioners is 
unlimited, whether it is competent for 
Members to reduce or increase the number 
of Land Tax Commissioners named in 
the lists sent to them by the Clerks of 
the Unions, subject only to the qualitica- 
tion; and whether, in connection with 
the promised inguiry into the working of 


the quota system, he will also consider | 
the desirability of doing away with the | 


qualification ? 

*Tne CHANCELLOR 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby): Iam afraid I cannot give my 
hon. Friend any official 


because the Government really have 


nothing to do with this matter, which | 


rests entirely with the Members of the 


House. Still, I think some change 
ought to be made. 
Mr. F. 8S. STEVENSON: As the 


right hon. Gentleman says the appoint- 
ments rest with Members of the House 
of Commons, and as Justices of the Peace 
are ex-officio Land Tax Commissioners, 
may I inquire if any Member has a right 
to object to the name of a Justice of the 
Peace ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I am sorry 
to say I do not know. It is not a matter 
with which any Government Department 
has to deal. Probably the Publie Bill 


Oftice Authorities could tell the hon. 
Gentleman. 
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OUTRAGE NEAR ENNIS. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether it is 
true that two young men, named Thomas 
Sexton and John Horn, were fired at on 
| Sunday evening, the 26th March, near 
| Hanis, County Clare; and whether a 
| police patrol heard the shot, and if 
Sexton's father was assaulted some time 
ago on the same road, and if anyone has 
been made amenable ? 

*Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): I am informed that the 
names of the men who were _ fired 
at were Thomas Sexton and John 
Haugh, and that the other statements 
contained in the statement were correct. 
For the assault on Sexton’s father two 
men were sentenced to a month’s im- 
| prisonment each. No arrests had yet 
been made in connection with the out- 
rage on the 26th March. When the 
shot was heard by the police they im- 
mediately proceeded to the scene of the 
outrage, but so far no clue had been 
obtained as to the perpetrators. 





LONDONDERRY BARRACKS, 


Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
what is the cause of the delay in pro- 
ceeding with the enlargement of the 
military barracks at Londonderry ? 
| *Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
,;WAR (Mr. Cawpretr - BaNNERMAN, 
| Stirling, &c.): Steps are now being 
taken to acquire the necessary site ; and 
| plans for the buildings are in course 
of preparation. 





THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury if he will use his influence 
to have Her Majesty’s birthday kept and 
celebrated as an universal holiday upon 
the 24th of May, except when the 24th 
of May falls upon a Sunday, in which 
case to celebrate it upon the Monday 
immediately following, so that the many 
millions of Her Majesty’s subjects at 
Home and Abroad in Her Majesty's 
possessions may have an opportunity of 
evincing their loyalty to the Throne, and 
simultaneously enjoy an universal holiday 
all over the world ? 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Guiapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): It does not form 
any part of my ordinary duties to inter- 
fere in the choice of the day on which 
Her Majesty's birthday is to be celebrated. 
If, indeed, the Government were con- 
scious that there was any great desire on 
the part of the public for the adoption of 
a particular plan, I have no doubt they 
could effectually promote its adoption. I 
am not conscious of any such desire, 
however, and, under those circumstances, 
I do not feel able to promise to adopt the 
plan suggested by the hon. Member. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION, 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether, having regard to the 
period of the Session, he will either take 
the Motion for a Select Committee on 
Agricultural Depression at a time when 
a decision can be arrived at, or will 
substitute for the general inquiry pro- 
posed a Motion for a Select Committee 
to consider whether, in the interests of 
agriculture, it is desirable to amend “ The 
Agricultural Heldings Act, 1883,” and, 
if so, in what way ¢ 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
sure my hon. Friend will believe that 
the Government are fully sensible of the 
public detriment which has resulted from 
the inability of the Government, through 
causes well-known, to obtain an early 
appointment of the Committee of Agri- 
culture. But with regard to the first 
part of the question, I had no reason to 
suppose that that appointment could be 
obtained without the expenditure of a 
very considerable amount of Parlia- 
mentary time; and, indeed, with regard 
to the second part of the question, I had 
no security that if we were to adopt the 
more limited preposition—though I do 
not undervalue that proposition upon its 
merits —I am afraid we should still be 
open to that difficulty, which we could 
not undertake to encounter, at the cost of 
other objects, which appear to be of still 
greater moment and importance. 

Mr. CHANNING: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he is 
aware that the Agricultural Conference 
and many Agricultural Associations have 
passed urgent resolutions in favour of 
the amendment of the Agricultural 
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Holdings Act ; whether he is also aware 
that many of his supporters in the 
House attach most earnest importance to 
the amendment of that Act; and 
whether, under those circumstances, he 
will consider the matter further ? 

*Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Yes, I 
am aware of that fact, and I am myself 
a concurring party in that anxiety ; but, 
at the same time, the obstacle before me 
is one which at present I do not see my 
way to surmount, 


SAMOA. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies a ques- 
tion of which I have given him private 
notice. (1) What Government is now 
established in Samoa, and what rights or 
liabilities attach to this country in con- 
nection with that Government; (2) 
whether Samoa is still under any form 
of joint control on the part of the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Germany ; (3) whether the Secretary of 
State was aware of, and assented before- 
hand to, the action of Sir John Thurston, 
High Commissioner for the Western 
Pacific, in promulgating an Ordinance 
directed against sedition in Samoa ; 
(4) whether such Ordinance was issued 
in copsequence of representations by a 
foreign Power; whether it was not 
aimed exclusively at Mr. R. L. Steven- 
son, the well-known English man of 
letters ; whether the Secretary of State 
has received any communication from Sir 
J. Thurston on the subject of Mr. Steven- 
son’s action ; and, if so, whether it will 
be laid on the Table; (5) whether the 
British Government has endorsed Sir J. 
Thurston’s action in the matter 7 

*Ture UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tuk COLONIES (Mr. 8. 
Buxtox, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): In 
answer to the first two questions, the 
arrangements as to the affairs of Samoa, 
which were agreed to at Berlin by the 
Governments of Great Britain, Germany, 
and the United States, are still in foree. 
The hon. Member will find them set out 
in the Parliamentary Paper C—4911 of 
1890. The answer to the third and 
fourth question is “ No.” With regard 
to the fifth question, it was decided, on 
receipt of the Regulation, to instruct the 
High Commissioner to modify some 
portions of it. 
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THE HOME RULE BILL. 

Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): Can the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland say when the Schedule 
as to Civil servants will be issued ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I am sorry to 
say I shall not be able, as I had hoped and 
almost promised to do, to lay the 
Schedule of the Government of Ireland 
Bill relating to the Irish Civil servants 
on the Table of the House to-day. I 
heard, during my visit to Ireland, the 
views of a great many gentlemen, and 
those views have needed consideration. 
The Schedule may possibly be laid on 
the Table to-morrow, and certainly I can 
promise that it shall not be later than 
Monday next. The delay has been un- 
avoidable. 

Mr. KNOWLES (Salford, W.) : May 
I ask the Prime Minister whether the 
Government of Ireland Bill will be the 
first Order of the Day on Wednesday 
next ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Should 
the Debate not terminate by that time, 
it will take precedence on Wednesday ; 
in faet, until the Debate terminates, in 
the absence of any unforeseen event it 
will be the first Order of the Day. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Is the House 
to go on with the disenssion of the Bill 
without knowing the terms to which the 
Civil servants are to be subjected 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I can only repeat 
my regret that the Schedule is vot before 
the House, but I may remind the hon. 
Gentleman that in discussing the Bill of 
IS86 no difficulty was felt by reason of 
the Schedules not being in that Bill. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No. 209.) 

SECOND READING, [FIRST NIGHT. ] 

Order for Second Reading read. 


‘THe FIRST LORD or rue 
TREASURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, 
Edinburgh, Midlothian): I rise, Sir, to 
move that the Bill for the Better 
Government of Ireland be now read a 
second time. I recall to my mind that 
the stage of the Bill at which we have 
now arrived may, in some important 
senses, be called the principal stage of 
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the Bill. It is eminently a stage at 
which, although all the provisions of the 
Bill are before the House, and there is 
no present intention on the part of the 
Government, except in one or two pare 
ticulars, to change them, it is the time 
when it is our duty, at all events it is my 
duty, in moving the Second Reading, to 
call attention especially, not to the more 
minute arguments in favour of or against 
this or that proposition, but to the 
broader considerations which may fairly 
be called the principles of the Bill and 
to the great propositions of policy which 
bear upon it as a whole. Now, in that 
view of the matter there is one question 
which I earnestly desire to bring home 
to the minds of hon. Members, and it is 
the question where and when and how 
this great controversy is to end. 
I do not address that question—though, 
undoubtedly, it is one more for op- 
ponents than friends—to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite in any spirit of assumed supe- 
riority. I claim for the promoters of 
this Bill no other motives of honour and 
duty than those which I as freely and 
as largely accord in this place and in 
every other place to the hon. Gentlemen 
who oppose it. I desire to approach 
them on terms of perfect equality, which 
I trust they will allow to us as freely as 
we allow them to them; but I press the 
question earnestly upon their hearts and 
understandings. It seems to me to bea 
matter of enormous gravity that, after we 
have been spending seven years on the 
consideration of this question, it should 
be so closely interlocked, if I may use 
the word, in our Parliamentary  con- 
flicts—more closely than they have ever 
been interlocked before—to such an 
extent, indeed, that for those seven veurs 
not a single bye-election could occur in 
any part of the country without pro- 
ducing on some small seale what may be 
called a fever in the public mind until it 
was determined. Now, as that question 
is put to hon, Gentlemen on this side of 
the House, it is one which admits of an 
easy answer. We plead the sense of 
Parliament which has already been de- 
clared in this House. We plead, if we 
look to the various portions of the country, 
that several portions of the United King- 
dom have already declared their sense in 
the most decided form, and that England, 
the principal and most powerful member 
of that combination, which in 1886 
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delivered a judgment adverse to our 
proposition by an enormous majority, has 
yet sensibly and largely moved in the 
direction of qualifying that decision. 
All this appears to us to bear largely on 
those considerations which ought to 
find their way into the minds of all the 
Members of this House, whatever may 
have been their Party associations. But, 
Sir, when we ask our opponents where 
all this is to end, we rarely obtain an 
answer. I believe there are many 
who are perfectly sincere and perfectly 
confident in the validity of their objec- 
tions to this Bill, who nevertheless feel 
very great difficulty in rendering an 
answer to our question, Certainly, it is 
not often that in the House of Commons 
any opponent of the Bill is so daring as to 
point out the process by which he thinks 
the great Irish Question still undeter- 
mined is to be decided in any other 
sense except in the sense of the Bill. 
There is one exception in the person of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bodmin (Mr. Courtney). He is a man 
who never, or seldom, fails in Parlia- 
mentary courage, aud he has laid before 
us with great courage the idea he has 
formed in his mind of the manner in 
which Ireland is to be brought unani- 
mously to a support of the Legislative 
Union as it stands, and to an opposition 
of Home Ruie. He has laid before us 
what he thinks a rational and a probable 
process for the attainment of that end, 
He says, “ All we want is a sufficient 
stock of patience.” [“ Hear, hear !”] 
I am very glad that there are hon. Gen- 
tlemen who are prepared to follow the 
course of my observations. My right 
hon. Friend says— 

“ All we want is a sufficient stock of patience. 
The Protestants 90 years ago were opposed to 
the Union. The majority of the Protestants 
to-day are friendly to the Union. Why should 
not Koman Catholics come to the same con- 
clusion? Ali that is required is a sufficient 
stock of patience.” 

Now, observe, this is not what my right 
hon. Friend laid before us simply as his 
object or his desire. If that were all I 
should not question his argument for a 
moment. But it is put as a forecast of 
what he thinks a probable result of the 
present situation. Now, is it in any 
sense a probable result from the present 
situation ? What has actually happened, 
and what are we entitled to ask of him? 
We are entitled, I think, to ask of him 
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that, after more than 90 years have 
elapsed since the enactment of the 
Union, he ought to be able to point out 
to us some progress—some movement of 
the great mass of the Irish nation—in 
the direction in which he thinks it 
necessary for them to move. Even if 
that were so, it might be but a sorry 
prospect to be told that, according to his 
statement, it has taken nearly a century 
to bring round the Protestants, so to 
operate on the larger mass of the Roman 
Catholic people of Ireland may require, 
say, two centuries more, and during 
these two centuries more this conflict is 
to go on into which we have entered in 
great earnest, with our whole mind and 
soul set upon it, thus leading te the utter 
destruction of the mind of Parliament, 
not, indeed, to the annihilation, but to 
the great enfeebling and impeding of its 
proper working, and that with the ter- 
rible disadvantage of maintaining much 
of the old sentiment of animosity amongst 
certain classes and in certain portions of 
the country. But the case is not even 
as good as that, because it is quite easy 
for us to show that there has been a 
movement on this subject, but that the 
movement has been in the other direction. 
Never was there a time when the Irish 
nation was so near to an acceptance 
of the Union as in the first 29 
years of the Union. Not because they 
loved it, not because they wished to 
tolerate it, but because they were trodden 
under foot—because, with the exception 
of Mr. Grattan and a few individual 
survivors of the old Irish Parliament, 
they had no representation in this House, 
and because, having no representation in 
this House, they were not permitted to 
exercise the privilege of petitioning this 
House. For when they met at a regu- 
larly constituted county meeting—I am 
not speaking now of the rebellion— 
rebellion was tried by Emmett and was 
naturally put down—but when, in a 
regularly constituted and pacific county 
meeting, an important portion of the 
inhabitants of Ireland met to petition for 
the Repeal of the Union, the military 
were marched in and the meeting was 
put down, so that the maintenance of the 
Union between i800 and 1829 was really 
a maintenance not by moral agency, but 
through the agency of force. For what 
then happened ? The year 1829 arrived, 
and the great triumph of a great man, 
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Mr. O'Connell, over another great man, 
the Duke of Wellington, whose greatness, 
however, quailed before the greatness of 
Mr. O'Connell, and who yielded Roman 
Catholic Emancipation from fear—from 
apprehension, as he did not secruple to 
disclose ; and I find no fault with him 
under the circumstances, for what he felt 
he did not scruple to disclose ; and Sir 
Robert Peel also intimated the appre- 
hension that if the question were not 
conceded civil war would be the result. 
Then came the Reform Act, and with 
the Reform Act came to Ireland the 
beginning of political life ; and with the 
beginning of political life, after a poli- 
tical death that had prevailed since the 
commencement of the century, began the 
movement hostile to the Union. The 
movement first took the form of a demand 
for Repeal. It has varied in its forms, 
O'Connell himself was willing to accept 
any other practical alternative ; but my 
point is that, from the first beginning of 
politieal life, there was a steady and a 
growing movement on the part of the 
mass of the people of Ireland pressing 
for and demanding either Repeal or at 
least a modification, which we propose in 
principle, of the Act of Union. If that 
be true, what becomes of the pseudo- 
historical representations and specula- 
tions of my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Bodmin? It is true, indeed, that 
the methods of Parliamentary action 
have not been uniformly persevered 
in. As long as there was hope, Mr. 
O’Connell’s method was maintained ; but 
after the trial and imprisonment despair 
took possession of the mind of the Irish 
people so far as Parliamentary methods 
were concerned, and then came the disap- 
pearance of O'Connell and Parliamentary 
action from the scene. Then came 
partial revivals of national sentiment in 
other forms, involving the use of physical 
force. These have passed by, and the 
Irish people have attained to full Parlia- 
mentary emancipation. They have 
obtained an immense boon in the 
extended franchise, and with it the pro- 
tection of that franchise by secret voting. 
What has been the result? By the 


largest majority, perhaps, ever returned 
within these Islands for any purpose 
whatever—in the last and in the present 
Parliament the only elections since this 
great franchise has been given—the Irish 
people have pressed upon you in a re- 
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spectful and Constitutional manner that 
you should make them this great final 
concession. There are a few points I 
should like to bring into the notice of the 
House, and one I must indicate at least 
for a moment.  Recollect the Devon 
Commission. This Commission, appointed 
by the sagacity and the equity of Sir 
Robert Peel, did examine into the actual 
state of the people of Ireland. It was a 
Commission wholly severed from political 
feeling, and it reported that, after the 
blessings of an incorporated Union had 
been fully enjoyed, as all the nations 
were taught to believe, for 43 years. 
2,500,000 of the Irish people—I think 
that was the number named—passed a 
considerable portion of the year in a con- 
dition bordering on starvation.  ‘Lhat 
dreadful revelation was made not to us 
only, but to the world, and it sealed and 
stamped in the opinion of the world, in 
the deliberate judgment of the world, that 
sentence which the world long ago passed 
against the treatment by England of 
Ireland. But although that revelation 
was so terrible, and although we are told 
that the blessings of an incorporated 
Union are so certain and so great, that 
extraordinary revelation produced no 
effect whatever upon our legislation for 
30 years. For nearly 30 years Bill after 
Bill was allowed to be introduced, but nu 
serious, no appreciable, effort was made 
to grapple, even in its first beginnings, in 
a serious manner with the Land Question 
of Ireland, and all the remedy that was 
applied for the mitigation of that state 
of things was the severe and cruel 
remedy of starvation, followed by the 
banishment of millions of the people of 
that country to the ends of the earth. 
Under these circumstances, I say can you 
really consider as serious the declarations 
of my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bodmin—serious they are, but not as 
having any weight or substance what- 

ever—in which he recommended patience 
to us as our sole hope in the treatment of 
Ireland, when the evidence before us is 
abundant and conclusive for the purpose 

of proving that the people of Ireland 

have moved towards a larger and larger 

measure of political life, and that the 

whole of their movement has been in the 

direction of a more resolute determination 

not to rest or slumber until the change 

for which they pray has been granted by 

the Legislature ? There is, I admit, one 
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form of argument upon this question that 
is perfectly consistent and perfectly suffi- 
cient, if only the allegations on which it 
is based could be substantiated. I 
will read it out in very few words, I 
do not mean to say that these exact 
words have been used by any one, but 
they are words which form the basis of 
the real determining argument against 
the concession of Home Rule. They are to 
this effect :-—The Irish, except in Ulster, 
have nothing human about them except 
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the form. [Mr. Hansury: Who said 
that?] All principle they trample 


uuder foot. All power that they get 
into their hands they will abuse. They 
have no sympathy with us, and they 
have not any operative or commanding 
sense of justice. Consequently, it is 
quite right that England and Scotland 
should have an administrative system 
with which they can sympathise, and 
that they should also enjoy large local 
self-government ; but the case of Ireland 
is totally different, and what is requisite 
is that they should not have an admini- 
Strative system with which they can 


sympathise, that they should be 
governed from Dublin Castle, and 
that local self-government should 
practically be unknown to them. 


Now, Sir, these propositions, I aftirm, in 
the strictest sense constitute the entire 
foundation of the argument against the 
concession of Home Rule. They con- 
stitute a general statement that the Irish 
are a people in whom no political trust 
man safely be reposed, and that if they 
obiain power they will only use it to 
extort more power. They are the founda- 
tions of a very able article by my right 
hon, Friend the Member for West 
Birmingham, in the last number of the 
Nineteenth Century, and if you deny 
those propositions you annihilate the 
argument. We have a very different 
view of this matter. We think that a 
strong union means a union between the 
hearts of the people who are atfected by 
it, who are joined by the legislative bond. 
We say that that is not a dream. There 
was a time when such a union prevailed. 


There was a perfect union of 
hearts between the Irish Protestants 
and the Irish Roman Catholics, 


aud there was a perfect harmony of 

sentiment between England and Ireland 

from 1782 to the year 1795. This is no 

dream. It has happened before. Why 
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shouid it not happen again? Gifted 


with the power of self-government, why 
should they not exhibit, on the one hand, 
that strong fraternal concord among 
themselves, and, on the other hand, that 
harmonious sentiment towards England 
which characterised the period I have 
named ? Why should it not come? 
Who will prevent it? Will the minority 
prevent it? [An hon. MeEmBer : 
Yes!] I do not believe it, and I am 
quite sure the majority will not prevent 
it. Why should the majority prevent it ? 
It is the interest of the Irish people, 
above all things, to stand weli with 
England. Is that to be denied ? What 
is the condition of the case ? Ireland is 
a smal! country by the side of a large one. 
It is a weak country by the side ofa 
strong one. It is a poor country by the 
side of arich one. Is it not the most 
astounding of all propositions to imagine 
that the 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 of people 
who constitute the large majority of that 
country now demanding Home Rule will 
be indifferent to the favourable judgment 
and the sympathy of Great Britain ? 
Nothing can be plainer than that it is 
their interest and their duty to cherish it. 
And there I come back to my old position. 
It is not only their duty but their interest 
to cherish it, and that duty and that 
interest are plain as if written in the 
sunbeam. Unless the Irish are a people 
hopelessly misconstructed and have, as I 
have said, little of humanity but the form, 
they will and they must recognise that 
interest and that duty. Therefore it is 
that we are acting upon the principles of 
prudence and looking for almost certainly 
probable results when we say we seek to 
establish a union of heart and sentiment 
between the people of Great Britain and 
of Ireland which has ence prevailed, and 
which we are convineed, if we only use 


the measures that are indicated by 
common sense, will prevail again. But 
we are sometimes met, and have been 


met in the Debate upon this Bill, by a 
counter allegation—namely, that we have 





not supplied any arguments for this 
change. We have supplied certain 


arguments for the change, whether you 
think them sufficient or not. I admit 
there are arguments which we have not 
supplied. Of the arguments which we 
have endeavoured to urge, I will mention 
first that which is by no means the 
strongest—namely, that the present 
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method of governing Ireland is incredibly, 
almost immeasurably, wasteful. Under 
it the civil government of Ireland costs 
twice as much per head as that of the 
greater country. Then we urge the 
argument of Constitutional convenience. 
We say that the Irish Question is the 
curse of this House. It is the great 
and standing impediment to the 
effective performance of its duties. 
Why is it that not a night passes in this 
House without questions being put to us 
most rationally to urge upon us the 
prosecution of this question and that 
question ? It is beeause the Irish Ques- 
tion stands in the front of all other ques- 
tions, and, whatever Government was in 
power, has stood in the way to such an 
extent as to reduce Parliament to a con- 
dition not indeed of total inefficiency, 
but in the first place of intolerable labour, 
and in the second place of comparative 
inefficiency. You have not got in Ireland 
a state of contentment ; Wwe want to pro- 
duce that state of contentment—if you 
like, call it only the contentment of a 
very large majority—and we contend 
that in contentment lies the secret of 
national and of Imperial strength. And, 
lastly, we have urged that the good fame 
of this country is worth considering. 
[Opposition cheers.) Yes, Sir; but 
I do not attach to the words good 
fame the signification which I know 
some gentlemen attach to them. With 
them good fame means simply self- 
conceit. “You are a very fine fellow. 
It is true the world is against you, but 
the world knows nothing about it.” As 
long as you are in that condition you are 
quite satisfied. Now, I appeal to a fair 
test, I ask whether in the whole litera- 
ture of the world, among the hundreds 
of authors whe have touched upon the 
relations between England and Ireland, 
there is so much as one who has ever 
denied the impolicy, the injustice, and 
the scandal of the management of the 
[rish Question by the predominating 
power of this country? Is there so 
much as one ? Perhaps I ought to cor- 
rect myself. About six or eight years 
ago there was an effort made and an 
author was produced to show that the 
whole world, except himself, was mis- 
taken —and especially that his own 
countrymen were mistaken—and that 
England had the right in this controversy. 
With respect to that individual and his 
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work, it is best that silence should cast 
a decent covering over him. I admit— 
I think it was the late Solicitor General 
who made the complaint—there is one line 
of argument which we have not used, and 
that is the argument of force and fear. He 
complained that I did not produce proofs 
of the intolerable state of Ireland, of the 
growth of crime and the general insecurity 
of society in that country. No, Sir, that 
argument from fear and force we do not 
desire to fall back upon, but it is an 
argument not new to Parliament. It 
was the argument which carried emanci- 
pation in 1829, which carried the 
establishment of the independent Irish 
Parliament in 1782; and I am afraid I 
must admit it was an argument not 
absent from our minds after the creation 
and agitation of the Land League when 
we passed the Land Act of 1881. I 
hope we shall never again have occasion 
to fall back upon that miserable argu- 
ment. It is better to do justice through 
terror than not to do it at all; but we 
are in a condition neither of terror nor 
apprehension in any form, and it is in 
that calm and tranquil state, when an 
appeal can be made to the mind, we ask 
the House to accept this Bill. I make 
that appeal on the grounds of honour 
and of duty. The right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham treats the Irish 
Question entirely upon the principle that 
in all the contingencies of the future he 
knows what the Irish majority will do 
—that they will always do wrong and 
never right. The right hon. Member, 
besides the gift of prophecy, has the 
gift of insight; he can read the heart, 
and although you may have false pre- 
tences on your tongue he can confute 
them. Therefore, when with voice the 
people of Ireland assure us of their dis- 
position to peace, that also, with equal 
facility and conclusiveness, he confutes, 
for he reads their interior and knows 
their tongue conveys the words of false- 
hood. Well, Sir, we have not those 
magnificent and superhuman gifts of pre- 
diction and insight, but there is one thing 
we can do—we can seek for ourselves to 
obtain light from experience in other 
quarters of the world. I want to ask 
the kind attention of the House while I 
endeavour to examine that important 
branch of the question, because, I admit, 
our proposition in its form is, so far as 
the United Kingdom is concerned, a 
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new proposition and totally different 
from the Repeal of the Union. That 
is a simple proposal which will get rid of 
much difficulty. It seems to me to be 
the part of rational men to ask them- 
selves what guidance they can derive 
from the experience either of ourselves 
in other quarters of the world or of 
others who have been placed in cireum- 
stances substantially corresponding with 
our own. This is a part of the question 
which it appears to me we ought to 
endeavour to probe to the bottom. There 
have been, of course, in the history of 
the world multitudes of cases where 
small communities possessing territories 
comparatively small have coalesced into 
a single State, sometimes by an_incor- 
porated Union, sometimes by that kind of 
union which, for convenience’ sake, I may 
call autonomous union—a union which 
recognises a supreme authority govern- 
ing the whole, but which gives one or 
more of the parts local self-government 
in matters which are domestically its 
own. I want the House to be kind 
enough to look at the spectacle the 
world offers with regard to these unions. 
I propose for consideration, and for con- 
futation if they can be confuted—if not, 
for mature and deep consideration—these 
four propositions. First, there is in the 
civilised world—I do not go beyond the 
limits of Europe and America—no incor- 
porating Union effected and maintained 
by force against either party that has 
ever prospered. That is a challenge of 
some boldness—is it too bold ? 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) : The United States. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I said 
no incorporating union, An incorpo- 
rating Union means that which suppresses 
the Legislatures of the independent parte. 
The first case is that of Holland and 
Belgium. After a precarious existence of 
15 years divorce is effected, and these two 
separate Kingdoms are now two happy, 
flourishing, and, above all, friendly King- 
doms. The next case of an incorporating 
Union is that of Austria and Hungary. 
That Union was maintained for a 
number of years, and within the memory 
of most of those who sit here it 
was given up, and why ? Because 
the choice was between giving it up 
and the total ruin of the Empire. 
The third case of an incorporating Union 
is thatof Russiaand Poland. Take your 
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stand, if you think fit, upon that Union, 
and make it the model of your proceed- 
ings. I admit that it exists; I cannot 
admit that it flourishes ; I cannot admit that 
it ought to be held up except as a warning. 
There is much to be said in that case in 
the way of apology which we cannot 
possibly urge inthe case of Ireland ; but 
I utterly decline to allow it, and I think 
the claim will hardly be made, as a case 
of an incorporating Union which should 
encourage us to persevere in the course 
we have so long maintained in the case 
of Ireland. That is my first proposition ; 
and I challenge confutation upon it. 
I now come to my second proposition, 
which is that the incorporating Unions 
which have flourished have been those 
favoured by incidents of history, geo- 
graphy, language, race, and where, if force 
has entered at all into the original com- 
bination, it has soon ceased and given way 
to harmony. France is a case of an in- 
corporating Union of amuch more gradual 
description. Italy is a case of incor- 
porating Union, based, however, upon 
history, for all the grandeur of Italy be- 
longed to the period when it was one, and 
all the disgrace and misery of Italy 
belonged to the period when it was broken 
up by force and intrigue. Spain is a case 
of incorporating Union, with respect, 
however, to which it is interesting to 
observe that the Province of Catalonia, 
which, unless I am mistaken, was the 
headquarters of the gallant resistance to 
Napoleon, was the Province in which 
there most prevailed the maintenance of 
local usages and the institutions of self- 
Government. We admit, of course, that 
there are important and strong cases of 
incorporation, but they are told by their 
results, and the test applicable to them 
all is this: whether they require perma- 
nent maintenance by force. If force dis- 
appears, and harmony takes its place, 
the Union is good. If it is maintained by 
force, either actual or in reserve, as a 
permanent principle, then the Union re- 
quires examination and amendment. My 
third proposition is that no concession of 
Home Rule, unless made under compul- 
sion, has failed to promote the attach- 
ment of the receiving to the giving 
power. Take a case which may, per- 
haps, provoke a smile, but which, I 
think, will sustain the justice of my re- 
ference ; it is that of Turkey, which is, 
perhaps, the most hopeless of all, and, 
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therefore, the most adverse to myself. 
Turkey had incorporate Union with all 
the States in the Balkan Peninsula and 
with modern Greece. No sentiment of 
gratitude or sense of unity resulted, and 
these incorporating Unions were de- 
stroyed under the influence of force. But 
even Turkey has Provinces in which 
local liberties have been allowed to pre- 
vail, and in these Provinces attachment 
to the central power subsists. They are 
not very conspicuous examples, I admit, 
but they are stiil historic instances—I 
refer to the Island of Samos and the 
Island of Rhodes, at any rate, a part of 
it. A more important example is that 
of the district of the Lebanon, which it 
was found impossible to govern. Owing 
to the wise efforts of Lord Dufferin and 


others, about 30 years ago, local 
management was established, since 


which the Province has been contented 
and attached to the Turkish Empire. 
My fourth proposition is that Unions 
accompanied with legislative autonomy 
have been attended in all cases with 
success, either complete or considerable. 
Can that proposition be made good ? 
Let us see. I take cases of considerable 
interest. I think that it will be ad- 
mitted that Austria-Hungary offers to us 
a case of considerable success. The 
relations may not be altogether easy in 
ali cases, but they have saved Austria 
from a terrible danger, and they have 
established her upon the whole in a 
condition of honour, tranquillity, and 
strength. Long may that continue! I 
take the case of Norway and Sweden. 
At this moment that combination of 
countries is perhaps under a severer strain 
than has ever happened since the Union 
was instituted. But even supposing that 
that Union were now to be dissolved, 
what has it done? Norway and Sweden 
had Armies in the field for the purpose 
of mutual slaughter, when they were 
united by the action of Europe under a 
document which established the power of 
self-government for Norway far larger 
than Ireland asks you for; and, instead 
of the terrible consummation of “the 
arbitrament of force which was then 
immediately impending—instead of that 
they have had 80 years of peace, and 
even of attachment. I admit, of course, 
there is a political crisis—that there is a 
sharp dispute going on between the two 
countries now [4 laugh]—you are 
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quite right to catch at the smallest 
semblance and reckon the smallest 
circumstance which will render you the 
smallest service—but here I am bound to 
say I do not despair of Norway and 
Sweden. I have paid some attention to 
the case of those countries ; 1 feel a 
great interest in them, and I regard the 
Scandinavian blood as certainly amongst 
the very best blood that courses in our 
veins. We have, therefore, a friendly and 
brotherly feeling towards them, and | 
am perfectly persuaded that if common 
sense and moderation prevail, on one side 
or on the other—if they remain within or 
are led into the bounds of prudence—that 
Union will be maintained, and will become 
firmer and firmer for the blessing of many 
generations. So much for Norway and 
Sweden. What am I to say in another 
case—the case of Russia and Finland. 
Finland was a conquered country, and 
only attached to Russia by force in the 
beginning of the present century, when 
it was torn from Sweden. Finland has 
been kept ina state of substantial con- 
tentment by the recognition of its legis- 
lative autonomy. Some few years ago 
tLere were evils rumours that that 
autonomy was about to be put an end to, 
but whether there was any substance in 
them or not I am not absolutely certain, 
but they have happily disappeared, and 
even Russia, with all its greatness, in 
reference to that comparatively insigni- 
ficant country lying by its own side, 
which could easily be made the sub- 
ject of repression by force—Russia, 
with all her autocratic ideas, is not 
ashamed to attach Finland to itself by the 
ties of legislative autonomy. I will not 
dwell upon the too small case of Den- 
mark and Iceland, because my claim is 
that in every case where there has been 
this concession of local autonomy that 
concession has been attended with con- 
siderable success. But I said that in 
some cases it was attended with complete 
success. Let us look at the case of Ger- 
many. It is impossible to conceive of a 
stronger and a more demonstrative case 
than that. How has the German Em- 
pire been constituted, having regard to 
all its very important constituent States ? 
It has been constituted upon the 
principle of recognising in the fullest 
manner local autonomous institutions— 
of admitting no interference except by 
consent in any matter of internal govern- 
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ment, and of strictly limiting the Union 
with that great and prosperous Empire 
to those affairs and those concerns which 
were strictly and obviously Imperial. 
The right hon. Gentleman has so little 
considered the question that he quotes 
the United States as a case in which by 
force the incorporated Union was main- 
tained. He knows perfectly well—and I 
can only ascribe his interruption 
to the hurry and the haste of the 
moment—he knows perfectly well that 
as to every question of properly internal 
government the State Governments, 
which were themselves the original 
sovereignties existing after the wrench- 
ing of the American Colonies from this 
country—that the State Governments 
still subsist in unimpaired integrity for 
every domestic interest; and the man | 
who would dare in America to propose 
to interfere with them would be regarded | 
as mad, But what is our own case with 
our own Colonies? I hope the House 
will not grudge me referring to that case 
also. It may be said, and said truly, that | 
the case of the Colonies is not identical | 
with that of Ireland, and does not! 
resemble it; that the fact of the Legis- | 
lative Union prevents it ; the nearness of 
Ireland compared with the remoteness of 
the Colonies prevents it. But there is a 
saying of Mr. Bright’s that if Ireland 
could be towed out 2,000 miles towards 
America you would then find that there 
was a considerable resemblance between 
the case of Ireland and that of the 
Colonies. It is not so, and in conse- 
quence identical treatment is not pro- 
posed. The treatment proposed for Ire- 
land—I am happy to say with the free 
consent of Ireland—differs in many 
essential particulars from the treatment 
accorded to the Colonies. In the first 
place, the Colonies share in the work of 
their own defence, but Ireland surrenders 
to the Imperial Power the whole regula- 
tion of defence. She is content to 
rest the safety of her people—of 
her families, her fathers and mothers 
and her children—to the wisdom 
of the Imperial Parliament. The 
Colonies pay nothing to the Imperial 
Exchequer—not a farthing, I think, in 
the case of self-governing Colonies, at 
any rate ; I am not sure whether there is 
any exception anywhere. The Colonies 
make their own Trade Laws. Ireland 
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of her Trade Laws. The Colonies not 
only make their own Trade Laws, but they 
make them in such a way and with such 
an exercise of liberty, that in certain 
cases they impose differential Duties 
against British products. These are the 
differences which I allow ; Iam not sure 
whether they are not the beginning of 
even other differences. By this Bill we 
exclude Ireland, and most properly, from 
all diplomatic proceedings and every- 
thing connected with Foreign Affairs. 
We have begun in the case of Canada to 
allow Canada, within certain restrictions, 
the opportunity of prosecuting what she 
thinks to be her own substantial interests 
and subject, of course, to Imperial con- 


| trol—the business of prosecuting her own 


substantial interests in connection with 
an important Foreign State. So that we 
do not deny the distinction between the 
case of the Colonies and the case of Ire- 
land ; but we affirm that there are three 


| grand, governing, commanding features 


which determine substantial resemblance 
not to be denied and conclusive for the 
purpose which I have now in view. The 
first was the old disease—the disease 
which few of you witnessed, and the 
existence of which no man can deubt— 
aud that disease was disaffection—dis- 
affection especially in the British 
Colonies—pervading the mass of the 
people. My second was the remedy for 
that disease—in one word, domestic self- 
government. The result of that was 
harmony instead of discord between the 
Colonies and the Mother Country. Is 
this proposition to be denied, or is it 
not ? I have said that there are few of 
those who hear me who have had local and 
personal experience of this in all its 
stages ; but I, at any rate, have had that 
experience, and eveu had a small share in 
the changes which have been brought to 
bear upon this question. I may say 
quorum pars parva fui. It is very 
nearly 60 years since I held Office at the 
Colonial Office when the older system 
prevailed. At that time Lord Aberdeen 
was Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and I have here an _ ex- 
tract from the interesting biography 
which has just been published by the 
filial piety of his son. It is a letter 
written in 1835 by Lord Aberdeen, when 
he was Secretary for the Colonies, to an 
old friend of his, and in it he said— 
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“As a lover of your country you will be glad 

to hear that Heligoland is quiet and contented. 
This it is something to be able to say, for of no 
other Colony can it be said.” 
That was the state of the Colonies when 
they were governed from Downing Street 
as Ireland is governed from Dublin 
Castle. Will the House forgive me if I 
read a longer extract from a letter 
written by a gentleman whom I had the 
privilege of knowing 50 years ago, Mr. 
Fitzgerald ? That name may carry with 
it suspicion. I do not know whether he 
was an Irishman. It is possible he was, 
but I can assure you he was a Protestant. 
Mr. Fitzgerald went out to New Zealand 
as a colonist 50 years ago, when I had 
the honour of calling him my friend, and 
the friendship has been kept up since 
that time. He has been all that time a 
leading man, a thorough colonist, and a 
thorough Imperialist. I am going to 
read an extract from a letter which he 
wrote six months ago, not to me, but to 
a friend of mine—not to an Irishman, 
not to a Home Ruler, not to a Com- 
mouer, but to a Peer—a Tory Peer— 
who is a most excellent man, and whom 
I rejoice also to call my friend, and from 
whom I have obtained permission to read 
this passage. It is a description of the 
Colonies as they were and as they are ; 
aud, for my own part, I adopt every 
word of it— 

“If I were called on to make a speech on 
the Irish question, | would describe the state of 
all the Colonies as I have known them in my 
lifetime.” 

He is in complete harmony with Lord 
Aberdeen— 

“The rebellion in Canada, the uprising at 
the Cape, and the attempt to force convicts on 
them; the Press of every Australian Colony 
and of New Zealand for so many leng years 
teeming with abuse of the English Govern- 
ment; I could tell of Governors hissed in 
theatres, and of one Governor of New Zealand 
accused of burning down the Government 
House, I suppose to get the insurance money. I 
would describe the speeches at public dinners 
and public meetings, and the unrestrained vili- 
fication of every man attached to the Govern- 
ment of the day.” 

Such were the Colonies at the time when 
Mr. Fitzgerald himself became a 
colonist— 

“TI would then describe the Colonial world 
around me now, An exuberant and sometimes 
absurd display of loyalty to the Queen and 
Mother Country, and even the growing desire of 
closer ties by federation, at all events by the 
masses—though I fear there are leaders who 
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look on federation as only a ~~ to separate 
nationality ; and I would ask my hearers what 
has been the magic spell which effected this 
wonderful transformation scene? It is all ex- 
pressed in the words ‘Home Rule.’ Now, for 
50 years two great experiments have been going 
on before our eyes. One has been carried on in 
Ireland and the other in the Colonies. One, 
indeed, has been tried for many times 50 years, 
The one has been a miserable failure, and the 
other has been a miraculous success.” 

I hope it will not be thought personal if 
I finish the passage ; but I trust I may be 
allowed to read these few words without 
its being understood to imply criticism on 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite. Mr. 
Fitzgerald goes on to say— 

“What shall we say of statesmen who persist 
in continuing to pursue the unsuccessful experi- 
ment, and in refusing to try that which has 
marvellously succeeded ? ” 

That is the whole case in a nutshell. I 
shall say nothing more on the question of 
the Colonies, or of the great lessons in 
autonomy which are to be derived froma 
wide, varied, and comprehensive experi- 
ence of the Colonies, both of other 
countries and of ourown. There are two 
subjects, however, on which I ought 


to say a few words before I 
close this lengthened address. One 
is the retention of the — Irish 
Members. Though my intention was a 


perfectly clear and simple one, I believe 
it is possible that my endeavour to point 
out all the inconveniences of the retention 
may have led to a false impression. I 
admitted that the retention in principle 
was good; but I endeavoured to show 
that there were considerable practical 
diffeulties in carrying it out. That, I 
think, is still true; but I wish to say one 
or two words in mitigation of some of 
my remarks as to the inconveniences of 
the retention. This is a very curious 
matter in every point of view. In the 
first place, the apprehension is felt that 
Irish Members remaining ia this House, 
even if limited to Imperial subjects, will 
frequently give votes on questions of 
Confidence, or may from time to time 
share in Votes of Confidence on 
questions which are substantially, if not 
nominally and directly, English or British. 
It is rather curious to look back on what 
has happened in respect of that matter 
during the last 60 years. During those 
60 years the House of Commons has not 
been inactive in that portion of its duties 
which relates to the displacement of 
Administrations, for there are no fewer 
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than 12 eases, to which, I believe, I have 
been myself more or less a party, either 
as promoting or opposing. The cases 
were in the years 1835, 1841, 1846, 1852 
(February), 1852 (December), 1855, 1858, 
1866, 1873, 1885, 1886, 1892. I will 
not go through the whole of the details, 
but it isacurious factthat out of these 12 
eases when a vote of the House of Com- 
mons has displaced the Government there 
was not one on a British question. They 
were not all Imperial; eight of them 
were Imperial and the other four were 
Trish. The Government of Sir Robert Peel 
in 1846 was put out on what we call a 
Coercion or Crimes Bill for Ireland. I 
do not eall that an Irish case, because 
the real force by which the Government 
was put out was the force of the Protec- 
tionist Party, who voted against Sir 
Robert Peel on Imperial g grounds and not 
on Irish. There is less, therefore, to be 
apprehended from the figures I have 
given than might be expected on the 
seore of inconvenience. With regard to 
what is called the “in and out” question 
—which is a convenient if homely form 
of expression—that is the method we 
propose—namely, the presence of Irish 
Members with limited powers of 
voting. All the anticipations of 
the great practical inconvenience from 
that plan depend on the assumption that 
those 80 Irish Members will constantly 
attend in the House of Commons, or will 
habitually attend. I know not whether 
that is the general anticipation ; I must 
say it is not mine. Those 80 Members 
will be found here on proper occasions, 
and those occasions will be found some- 
what rare. Many of those gentlemen 
will, I hope, be the same men as will be 
chosen by the Irish people to represent 
them in their own domestic Legislature, 
and as their domestic legislation must be 
for the present by far the most important 
subject to them I believe Dublin will, 
at any rate for some time, be the pre- 
ferred scene of action, and that neither 
for convenience nor inconveuience shall 
we have 80 gentlemen sometimes sitting 
opposite and sometimes in the Lobby of 
the House. In the same way, if the 
other method is proposed—and I endea- 
voured to argue the case fairly between 
the different methode—it would allow all 
Irish Members to vote on all subjects— 
omnes omnia. But even with regard to 
that, and with regard to the inconve- 
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nience which I feel myself, and have 
strongly urged, as to the field it might 
open “for intrigue, yet I would observe 
that anything like a habitual inconve- 
nience or interference by Irish Members 
with British questions I, for one,do not 
fear. I have noticed that wherever in 
this House we have had experience—and 
we have had a varied experience in the 
last 60 years—of Members who, either 
by religious persuasion or by special 
cause seem to be, not legislatively or 
legally, but morally by their own internal 
sentiment, excluded from a proper com- 
petency to give votes on this or that 
particular subject, the result has been 
to produce abstention where it was to be 
properly observed. I should also like to 
say a few words on the subject of finance. 
In that respect I do not intend to enter 
at this period polemically into that 
matter. I do not conceal that it is no 
light or easy matter to disentangle the 
finances of two countries which have 
been associated together for the last 96 
years. I do not believe that it can be 
done in any manner which will be entirely 
free from inconvenience. But it is my 
firm conviction that the inconvenience 
is as mere dust in the balance when it is 
compared with the importance and the 
vital moment of the great purposes that 
we have in view—the real union of the 
two countries and the consolidation of the 
Empire. Ido not deny that there must be 
inconvenience, but I pointed to two par- 
ticular methods—one the method of the 
quota which would give the most exact 
results in the repartition of the Imperial 
burdens ; and the other method (which 
we have adopted), the appropriation of a 
particular fund which, though less pre- 
cise than the quota, is best calculated to 
minimise the oceasions upon which 
the finances of one country might in- 
conveniently affect the finances of 
the other, and to prevent anything 
like difficulty or interference in the in- 
ternal fiscal affairs of Ireland by Im- 
perial officers. But the question — is 
What is it that we have to provide for ? 
There are three states of things which I 
conceive it to be necessary to consider. 
One thing is the precise amount of Imperial 
expenditure and the present means of 
meeting it by a charge upon Ireland. 
That, I think, i is deliberately done by the 
Customs Fund, as is set forth in the ‘Bill. 
But then, unhappily, our expenditure in- 
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creases, and you may say, and say truly, 
that apart from the exigencies of war we 
ought to keep in view the mode of bring- 
ing Ireland into a fair share of any in- 
creased charge. Now, Sir, I am not 
entering upon the question whether we 
have put the charge upon Ireland too 
high or too iow. That is a question 
which the House will, no doubt, impar- 
tially consider. I do not enter upon that 
question, because about this I conceive 
there will be very little difference of 
opinion, that it is better not to make a 
financial arrangement or a repartition of 
expenditure without limit of time, but 
that it is better to fix a term of years, 
after which the arrangement may be re- 
considered. ‘That I assume. Now, I 
want to note the effect on the question of 
an increase of expenses short of the exi- 
gencies of war. I venture to say that 
the Bill as it stands, not in a final form, 
but subject to reconsideration, contains 
one particular clause, contemplating an 
augmentation of Excise duties, which 
makes provisions which the House may 
consider, in certain contingencies, exces- 
sive. Now, Sir, under that provision 
very large amounts may be obtained from 
Great Britain and also from Ireland. I 
will suppose an extreme, but not an im- 
possible case. Supposing that the Excise 
were to be raised to about the highest 
point which we can conceive, and that 
(with a corresponding charge on beer) a 
quarter of the present duty of 10s, or 
10s. 6d. a gallon were added, making 13s. 
a gallon. Under that you would raise 
from Ireland a sum _ nearly reaching 
£800,000, speaking in round numbers. I 
do not think the House of Commons 
would think that all augmentations of 
expenditure would justify the imposition 
of such a burden as that upon Ireland. 
There is, in point of fact, a margin 
in the clause as it stands. We have 
not stated that that clause represents 
our absolute and final conviction as 
to particulars, but indeed the reverse. 
It is rather a clause asserting this 
principle, that where there is an in- 
crease in Imperial expenditure, on the 
principle of equitable repartition, Ireland 
ought to make a fair contribution towards 
that increase. I go one step further. 
We have contemplated the emergency 
of war. I admit on this subject I offered, 
on the introduction of the Bill, no detailed 
explanation, but I conveyed a pledge to 
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the House when I stated in introducing 
the Bill that we had in view a proposal 
by means of which it would be perfectly 
possible, going beyond the subjects of 
Customs and Excise, to touch direct taxa- 
tion, and especially the Income Tax, 
upon which we mainly rely, so far as 
direct taxation is concerned, in the event 
of war. I said it would be perfectly 
possible so to frame a Bill that Ireland 
should be made contributory even with- 
out the direct imposition of a tax. 
The Irish Exchequer might be charged 
with the payment of a sum in fair pro- 
portion to the amount levied on Great 
Britain. One mode in which this 
might be done would be this—you 
might provide that wherever there was 
an augmentation of direct taxation in 
Great Britain for these purposes, there 
should be impesed upon the Consolidated 
Fund of Ireland for the purposes of war 
a contingent prior charge, and that the 
amount of that prior charge, which 
would have to be computed by the 
authority of the Imperial Parliament, 
should be paid by the authority of the 
Viceroy out of the Irish Consolidated 
Fund before any local charges could be met. 
The matter to which I am referring is a 
question which I do not think we feel 
justified at the present stage in en- 
deavouring to remove from the free 
judgment of the House. It is rather 
an important question, and not one 
in which (in my judgment) all the 
arguments lie one way, whether the 
House, so far as direct taxation is 
concerned, would do well to trust to 
the Parliament of Ireland, or whether it 
would be best to insert a provision 
which, if expedient to be inserted, could 
certainly be so framed as to secure a fair 
proportion from Ireland of the Imperial 
charges in case of war. I do not think 
I need go further in dealing with 
the subject of finance; but I will 
take, by way of illustration, a strong 
supposition. Supposing that we were 
requiring £40,000,000 of annual Revenue 
over and above wliat we now require, 
£20,000,000 might be raised in Great 
Britain, I will suppose, from the 
Excise, by an addition of 2s, 6d. to the 
Spirit Duty, together with some other 
taxation which might be required to 
bring England within its scope. The 
corresponding sum to be taken from 
Ireland in the proportion that the 
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Bill contemplates would be £800,000, 
If we raised the Income Tax from 6d. to 
Is. 4d., which was done, I believe, in 
one year during the Crimean War, that 
would raise £20,000,000 from England, 
and would impose upon Ireland a burden 
of £800,000. If we contemplate the 
payment of a proportion like that of the 
Customs Fund to the aggregate Imperial 
expenditure, it would entail upon Ireland 
a war burden, so to call it, of £1,600,000 
sterling. That is a considerable sum, 
but a much smaller sum, I admit, than 
Ireland would pay if the system of taxa- 
tion remained as now. We propose to 
fix the Irish contribution at a little over 
4 per cent., whereas the present Irish 
contribution to the Imperial Revenue is 
no less than 12 per cent. That contri- 
bution, Iam sorry to say, has been for 
some time an injustice, and its continu- 
ance would be simply a prolongation of 
injustice. I have detained the House a 
very long time. I have but one word 
more to say. It is to remind the House 
of what I take to be indubitable historical 
facts. Until a very recent period— 
certainly, 1 think, until within the last 
60 years, until the epoch of the first Reform 
Act, the question between Great Britain 
and Ireland was a question between a 
nation anda class, or rather between a 
class and a nation; because I do not 
think that, except in a very limited sense 
indeed, we could call this country sub- 
stantially a self-governing country until 
the period of the first Reform Act. 
During all the previous long, weary, 
deplorable centuries the question was, in 
the main, between a governing class 
on one side of the Channel and a nation 
on the other side. Sir, it is not so now. 
It is now a question between a nation 
and a nation. If there is, as we believe 
that there is, injustice in the present 
legislative relations between England and 
Ireland, and if that injustice be delibe- 
rately accepted and prolonged, it will not 
be inflicted by a class upon a nation, not 
by an aristocracy, . not by a body of 
landed proprietors, not by « body of mer 
chauts and manufacturers, not by the 
property of the country, but by the 
people of the country. It has now be- 
come—and it appears to me a considera- 
tion of extreme importance—it has now 
become a question, in the strictest sense, 
between a nation and a nation, and not 
only between a nation anda nation, but 
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between a great nation and a_ small 
nation, between a strong nation and a 
weak nation, between a wealthy nation 
and a poor nation. There can be no 
more melancholy and, in the last result, 
no more degrading spectacle upon earth 
than the spectacle of oppression, or of 
wrong in whatever form, inflicted by the 
deliberate act of a nation upon another 
nation, especially by the deliberate act of 
such a country as Great Britain upon 
such a country as Ireland. But, on the 
other hand, there can be no nobler spec- 
tacle than that which we think is now 
dawning upon us, the spectacle of a 
nation deliberately set on the removal 
of injustice, deliberately determined to 
break—not through terror and not in 
haste, but under the sole influence of 
duty and honour—determined to break 
with whatever remains still existing of 
an evil tradition, and determined in that 
way at once to pay a debt of justice and 
to consult by a bold, wide and good act 
its own interests and its own honour. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—(.Vr. WW. E. Gladstone.) 

*Sirn MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH 
(Bristol, W.): Mr. Speaker, Sir, I have 
often listened during many years’ service 
in this House with pleasure, and I hope 
with profit, to addresses from the right 
hon, Gentleman, but I never remember a 
more remarkable instance of his power to 
engage the interest, not merely of his 
own followers, but of the whole Horse, 
than we have experienced this evening, 
because, with all respect, I would venture 
to say that nearly the whole of his speech 
was absolutely beside the question before 


ius. There were a few minutes spent 


upon an explanation of the mode in 
which Irish Members were, or were not. 
to take part in the proceedings of this 
House, there were another few minutes 
devoted to the suggestion of some new 
method by which Ireland would be made 
to pay a contribution to the expenses of 
a war—a suggestion which I noticed was 
received with ominous silence by hon. 
Members from Ireland who so rapturously 
cheered the earlier portion of the right 
hon, Gentleman’s speech. But beyond 
that what was the staple of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s address ? The Question 
before the House is that this Bill be now 
read a second time. On that question he 
treated us toanereursus of considerable 
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length upon Irish history, according to 
the view he has taken of it during the 
past seven years. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: More 
than that ; 90 years ! 

*Sr M. HICKS-BEACH: The 
excursus, I admit, was on Irish history 
for 90 -years, but the views which the 
right hon. Gentleman enunciated were 
certainly never expressed by him, if they 
were ever entertained, until seven years 
ago. He then proceeded to give us his 
notion of our views of the humanity of 
the Irish people, and generally upon the 
Irish Question—views which none of us 
recognise as our own, and which for 
myself I would entirely repudiate, and as 
to which the right hon. Gentleman, I 
will venture to add, was as absolutely 
inaccurate as he was upon Irish history. 
He then went on to hint at the argu- 
meut, which was ineffective in 1886, and 
which I hope the House will always 
treat with the contempt it deserves—the 
argument of fear and foree. And, finally, 
he dwelt at considerable length upon 
examples of Federation or Union, more 
or less close, culled from every quarter 
of the globe, most of whieh had as little 
bearing upon the question before us as that 
extraordinary suggestion which he made 
—that there was anything, or ever had 
been anything, in the relations between 
Russia and Poland, which for a moment 
could be compared with the equal, and 
more than equal, representation of Ire- 
land in the Imperial Parliament. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman went on to 
dwell upon our Colonial poliey, and 
suggested that if we would but adopt 
that policy in Ireland all would be well. 
Our answer to that is this—As the right 
hon. Gentleman knows, as he has shown 
in his own Bill, Ireland is not a Colony, 
and can never be treated as such. The 
Question before the House is the 
Second Reading of this Bill. On that 
question we had a right to expect from 
the author of the Bill some kind of 
reply to the criticisms that have been 
made on it, not merely in this House, but 
also in the country, and some reference to 
the position of the question in view of 
the growiug objection to the measure 
in Ireland itself. What is the proposal 


of the right hon, Gentleman ? It is to 
substitute for one Legislature for the 


United Kingdom and one Government 
responsible to that Legislature two 
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Governmentsand two Legislatures within 
the United Kingdom. I would observe 
that there are two reasons why this 
House should approach the subject with 
the gravest deliberation. It is not a 
subject, as the right hon. Gentleman has 
stated, on the close consideration of 
which we have really been spending 
seven years. We have never had any- 
thing before us during these seven years 
but the vaguest and most indefinite state- 
ments until this Bill was introduced by 
the Government in February _ last. 
The principle of Home Rule for Ireland 
is, I admit, accepted by the majority of 
the electors of Ireland, but it has been 
decisively rejected by the other party to 
the Union—by Great Britain. 1 cannot 
agree with the light-heartedness with 
which some hon. Members on that side 
of the House seem to me disposed to 


approach this question. Members of 
the Government have, I _ believe, 
actually stated that we might pass 
this measure in the belief that it 
could be repealed if it should fail. 


I am convinced of this—that if we once 
were persuaded to take this step it could 
never be retraced without civil war— 
a civil war in which we should most pro- 
bably have the whole of Ireland against 
us, one party despising us for this sur- 
render, and the other hating us for this 
desertion. Therefore, I would venture 


to suggest to hon. Members who 
have pledged themselves in the 
country to grant, in some indefinite 


way and to some indefinite extent, the 
management of Irish affairs to Irishmen 
that they are bound as much as we are 
bound to consider the proposals that are 
made in this Bill, and to see how far 
those proposals can be carried into effect 
consistently with their own principles 
and the safety of the country. I do not 
approach this question from the point of 
view of one who regards the present 
system of Irish government as perfection. 
I have often expressed a very contrary 
opinion, I have suggested amendments 
and improvements, though I am bound 
to say I have not been very successful 
in inducing others to agree with me ; 
and if I could see in this Bill what the 
Nationalist Convention in Dublin re- 
cently described as “a_ certain and 
lasting bond of unity and concord 
between Great Britain and Ireland,” no 
private friendships and no Party 
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ties would induce me to stand here 
and move its rejection. But in my belief, 
whatever may be said against the pre- 
sent system of Irish government is as 
nothing compared with the evil which 
this measure would bring on Great 
Britain, on the Empire, on Ireland, and 
especially on those interests in Ireland to 
which, by the admission of Her Majesty's 
Government, this House is bound, on 
account of our past history, to pay special 
regard. There are two main require- 
ments which in the view of the authors 
of this Bill must be met by its provisions. 
They are, first, that it should grant a 
real and genuine autonomy to Ireland in 
purely Irish affairs, to be exercised by a 
Legislature and Government in Dublin ; 
and, secondly, that it should visibly and 
effectually maintain over that Legislature 
and Government the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament. I contend that 
this measure fulfils neither of these re- 
quirements. I cannot believe it to be 
possible that if you were to grant a 
Legislature to Ireland, that Legislature 
could rest contented with a definition of 
purely Irish affairs which would place 
it in a worse position than the 
Legislature of a self-governing Colony, 
which would exclude’ from purely 
Irish affairs Customs and Excise, ex- 
ternal trade and navigation, the power to 
raise Militia and Volunteers, treason and 
treason-felony, all of which subjects 
would be placed by this Bill more com- 
pletely under the domination—if that be 
the proper word—of the Imperial Par- 
liament than they are at present ; and 
which in respect of the matters which 
are included as purely Irish affairs would 
impose upon the Irish Legislature re- 
strictions as to its power of dealing 
with religion, with education, and 
with the rights of property which 
would be all the more insulting because 
I believe they would be practically use- 
less. On the other hand, I deny that 
this Bill effectually maintains the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. 
It does not pretend to maintain it in 
matters of administration. The whole 
administration of Ireland is handed over 
to the Government of Ireland, and I do 
not know that legislative supremacy 
is worth very much when some other 
persons are charged with the administra- 
tion of the laws that are made, But as 
to legislative supremacy, the Bill purports 
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in purely Irish affairs to maintain that by 
the restrictions in Clause 4, by the power 
of veto given to the Lord Lieutenant, to 
be exercised at the instance of Her 
Majesty, on certain Bills passed by the 
Irish Legislature, and by the power re- 
served to the Imperial Parliament to 
override the Irish Parliament in matters 
of legislation. Now, I imagine that these 
powers are retained not so much for any 
Imperial object as in order to secure the 
necessary safeguards for the minority in 
Ireland. Who are the minority in Ire- 
land for whom Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment think it necessary—in spite of the 
enthusiastic views of the right hon. 
Gentleman as to the nature of the Irish 
people—to introduce these safeguards 
into this Bill ? They are larger, I think, 
and more important and more determined 
than the authors of this Bill imagined a 
year ago. For the purposes of my argu- 
ment I will take the Irish minority ac- 
cording to the definition given of them 
by the right hon. Gentleman in 
1886, though I think it is very 
far from an exhaustive definition. 
He defined the minority as, first the 
classes immediately connected with the 
land ; secondly, the Civil servants and 
officers connected with the Executive 
Government ; and thirdly, the Protestant 
minority. I will say nething as to the 
second class—we are not yet in posses- 
sion of all the proposals of the Govern- 
ment on their behalf, and can only hope 
that the pledges which have been 
given will be properly redeemed. But 
what of the Protestant minority? I 
wish, if I can, to argue this matter upon 
the same ground as hen. Members 
opposite. I certainly do not feel that 
Irishmen are likely always to do wrong. 
I would ask them in return to admit that 
Irishmen will not always do right. I 
cannot understand the safeguards in this 
Bill for the Protestant minority. I do 
not know that the Protestant minority 
have ever suggested that it would be 
likely that the Roman Catholies of Ire- 
land would wish to establish their Church 
—in my belief it is the very last thing 
the Roman Catholics would desire—or 
that an Irish Parliament would be likely 
to prohibit the exercise of other forms of 
religion, or to put an end to Protestant 
schools and Protestant charities. I do not 
believe myself that there is any danger 
of anything of that sort ; but what I do 
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feel is this: that an Irish Legislature 
would be specially partial to the Roman 
Catholic religion, and that it would be 
very much disposed indirectly to subsidise 
the Roman Catholic religion, nominally, 
perhaps, for educational purposes, by 
taxes levied on Protestants and Roman 
Catholies alike. I think that in matters 
of administration and patronage there 
would be a good many disabilities imposed 
and a good many advantages conferred, on 


accoumt of religion: and I do not 
believe that an Irish Government, 


«lepending upon an Irish Legislature, 
would, either in letter or in spirit, carefully 
enforce a Conseience Clause in schools 
in favour of the Protestant minority 
in the South and West of  Ire- 
land. Well, none of these things would 
for a moment be prohibited by the 
restrictions in Clause 4 of this Bill, 
and I believe that that clause would 
all the more certainly evaded, 
because those restrictions would in them- 
selves be felt to be degrading by the 
Trish majority. Then I come to the case 
of the Irish landlords—the third portion 
of the minority, according to the right 
hon. Gentlemau in 1886. What was the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman in 
1856 on this matter’ There was nothing 
more remarkable in his speech on the 
introduetion of this Bill, and in his 
speech on the Motion for the Second 
Reading, than the entire omission of the 
slightest reference to the position of the 
landlords of Ireland. In 1886 he took a 
very different view. He then introduced 
a Land Bill as a twin sister to the Home 
Rule Bill—a Land Bill which gave to 
Irish landlords of agricultural land let to 
tenants the right to be bought out at 
from 20 to 22 years’ purchase of their 
judicial rents, with something extra by 
way of compensation for arrears. Well, 
Sir, why did the right hon, Gentleman 
do that 2? He said he had— 


se Adopted 
conviction of 


be 


this proposition under a serious 
honour and duty; because 


the landlords were our garrison’ in 
Ireland; we planted them there, and 
we replanted them; we could not wash 


our hands of responsibility fer their doings, or 
for the consequences of their doings. Their 
dee|s were to a great extent our deed ; we were 
particeps criminis; we, with power in our 
hands, looked on ; we not only looked on, but 
we encouraged and sustained.” 


Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: What is 


the reference ? 
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*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: The 


reference is to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech in moving the Second Reading of 
the Land Bill. Ido not quite agree as to 
what the right hon. Gentleman then said 
as to the wrongfulness of the doings of 
the landlords; but the more wrong 
the landlords have been in the past the 
more bound, according to his own argu- 
ments, are we to take care that they do 
not suffer in the future. Yet what is the 
position now? Does the right hon. 
Gentleman propose anything on behalf 
of the landlords ? Merely to reserve for 
three years the power of dealing with 
the land question to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Will he legislate on behalf of the 
landlords during those three years ? No, 
Sir, he cannot. The Neweastle Pro- 
gramme prevents him. Will he protect 
the Irish landlords in the enforcement of 
their rights under the existing law during 
those three years ? No, there is no pro- 
posal of that kind. Have they less to 
fear now than they had in 1886? Why, 
assume if you like—it is a very bold 
assumption —that the illegal actions 
which form so large a part of the agrarian 
side of the Heme Rule movement during 
the past seven years were merely means 
to a political end, and would be dis- 
countenanced by those hon. Members 
who were responsible for them if they 
were made responsible for the Go- 
vernment of Ireland; but remember 
that the teaching —the fraudulent 
teaching — of the Plan of Cam- 
paign has sunk deep into the minds 
of ignorant Irish tenants, that they have 
been taught to expect that under a Home 
Rule Parliament they will get their land, 
it not at prairie value, at any rate on 
much better terms than the Imperial 
Parliament will give it to them; re- 
member the denunciations of landlordism 
by leading Members below the Gang- 
way from Ireland during the past 
seven years, which, so far as I know, 
have never been retracted, and which 
even, if retracted, would make it 
morally impossible for them to enforce 


on behalf of the propertied classes 
their legal rights which they have 


so continually denounced and resisted 
during the whole of the last seven 
years. The position of the Irish land- 
lords at the end of the three years’ grace 
will be just this: Whatever of their 
rents is not lost to them by the non- 
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enforcement of the law, or by the 
decisions of new Assistant Land Com- 
missioners appointed by the Irish 
Government during that period, 
van be taken away from them by 
Act of the Irish Parliament with 
due process of law, and with just 
as much or as little compensation as 
seems just to the Irish Parliament. Now, 
I have never been a bigoted defender of 
the Irish landlords. When I was re- 
sponsible for the governmeut of Ireland, 
I risked something, and incurred a good 
deal of misconstruction, because I felt it 
my duty to express very plainiy my 
opinion to one of those landlords, 
whose actions were, in my belief, injurious 
to his tenants, his class, and his country. 
The right hon. Gentleman talks of the 
good fame of this country. I will 
venture to say this: If this Bill were to 
become law, and the Irish landlords were 
to be left with no better protection than 
its present provisions afford them, no more 
base, no more cruel desertion will be re- 
corded in history. I want to put this to the 
yight hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). He 
has shown in his recent correspondence 
with the National Board of Edueation 
that he, at any rate, would have con- 
siderable seruples in dealing with Irish 
educational matters solely according to 
the views of the Irish Roman Catholic 
majority. He has not met, as we wish 
he had met, the necessities of the case 
with regard to the present condition of 
County Clare ; but, at any rate, he has 
deplored and denounced the present con- 
dition of that county, and expressed his 
intention of strengthening the police force 
there, aud in other ways of endeavouring 
to restore order and to put down agrarian 
crime. Well, Sir, does the right hon. 
Geutleman believe that an Irish Govern- 
ment, depending on the majority of an 
Irish Parliament, will be as scrupulous 
in educational matters for the liberty of 
conscience as he is? Does he believe 
that an Irish Government, depending on 
the majority of an Irish Parliament, 
would care much for the complaints of 
the propertied classes in Clare, or would 
send alditional police to that county? If 
the right hon. Gentleman does not be- 
lieve those things, I would put it to him: 
Is he not perpetrating that which is 
almost the worst crime a statesman couid 
commit in deliberately handing over to 
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others the power to do what he knows 
it would be wrong to do himself? He 
may tell us that there are safeguards 
for the Protestants and the  land- 
lords in the Legislative Council, for 
instance. Well, I think that the Legis« 
lative Council is a valuable provision in 
this Bill. After six months’ delibe ‘ation 
Her Majesty’s Government have em- 
bodied in this Bill their view of the ex- 
tent to which a Second Chamber may 
properly delay legislation passed Ly the 
popular Assembly. They may delay it 
for two years, or until after a Dissolution. 
After this enunciation of an important 
Constitutional principle, I am sure the 
Members of Her Majesty's Government 
will say nothing unpleasant to the House 
of Lords if this Bill should be postponed 
until after a Dissolution, or even for 
two years. But, Sir, as a safeguard 
to the minority the Legislative Council 
isa farce. It is not equal even to the 
Second Order, as I think it was called, that 
was proposed to be established in the 
Bill of 1886. The franchise is £20 
instead of £25, the Peers have been 
struck out, and the proportion it bears to 
the popular Assembly is less than it was 
in the former measure. It could have 
no power over administration ; and with 
regard to legislation the most it could 
do —even on the almost impossible 
supposition that the great majority of it 
was composed of representatives of the 
propertied classes—would be to delay 
legislation for the time Ihavestated. At 
the end of that time its power would 
be gone. There are other safeguards— 
the power of veto professed to be given 
to the Lord Lieutenant on the initiative 
of the Crown with regard to particular 
Bills and the power of legislation in 
purely Irish affairs reserved to the 
Imperial Parliament. Now, can anyone 
suppose, if Parties were divided as they 
are now in this House, that with 80 
Irish Members here any Government 
would direct the Lord Lieutenant to 
exercise the power of veto, or that this 
House would be asked by the Govern- 
ment to legislate ou purely Irish affairs ? 
I can conceive that if Parties were com- 
posed as in the last Parliament, the 
Government of the day might be 
tempted by the complaints of the Irish 
minority, or compelled by the feeling of 
Euglish Members, to direct the Lord 
Lieutenant to veto some Act of the 
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Irish Parliament which, in the words of 
the Chancellor of the Duehy (Mr. 
Bryce), might be considered of a 
tyrannous character. But how long 
would that veto last ? I do not believe 
it could be repeated on the same Bill, or 
that it would ever be tried again, because 
under this Bill the Imperial Government 
would have no power whatever of 
administering the affairs of Ireland, and 
the only persons who would have that 
power would be the Irish Ministers 
responsible to the Irish Legislature. The 
Lord Lieutenant could obtain no Mini- 
sters commanding a majority in the Irish 
Legislature, except the very men whose 
popularity in Ireland would be enor- 
mously increased by the fact that the 
Imperial Government had directed him 
to veto their measures. ‘Then, even under 
such a state of things in this House as 
prevailed in the last Parliament, would it 
he possible for it to legislate on purely 
Irish affairs 7 What happened in this 
House only two years ago with regard 
to the Colony of Newfoundland ? The 
Chancellor of the Exehequer (Sir W. 
Hareourt) will very well remember it. 
A matter was brought before us, not 
solely affecting Newfoundland, but one in 
whieh the iuterests of the Empire were 
gravely concerned, for it was considered 
necessary to obtain in some way power 
forthe Imperial Government to enforce our 
Treaties with a Foreign Power in order 
to prevent the possibility of war. Yet 
such was the repugnance of this House to 
overriding the Legislature of Newfound- 
land—a repugnance that was enforced 
by the present Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer—that the proposals of Her Majesty's 
Government did not become law. Can 
anyone conceive that the Imperial 
Parliament would act so directly in the 
teeth of our whole Colonial policy as to 
override the Irish Legislature by its own 
legislation on those purely Irish affairs 
which had been deliberately committed 
to the control of that Legislature 7 
I think I have shown that the safe- 
guards in the Bill are absolutely un- 
real. There is not one of them that is 
not at the complete mercy of the very 
persons against whom they are devised ; 
and, for my part, if this measure were 
ever unhappily to become law, I would 
infinitely sooner see it without any of 
these safezuards at all, in the interests 
of oar own honesty, rather than that we 
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should pretend to retain powers which 
we know very well in practice we could 
not exercise. But the Irish minority 
is not confined to Protestants, Civil 
servants, and landlords. This Bill is also 
opposed, as we have seen during the last 
few weeks by proofs that cannot be 
denied, by those who are really the 
authors of whatever there is of com- 
mercial industry and prosperity in Ire- 
land. They say that this measure would 
give Ireland a Government and Legisla- 
ture powerful for mischief, but which 
would be ineapable of doing good; that 
capital would be driven away from the 
country and labour would be unemployed. 
These opinions, strongly entertained and 
expressed as they are, are almost ridiculed 
by Her Majesty’s Government. The 
Chancellor of the Duchy not very long 
ago attributed them to ignorance of 
the circumstances, I thought it was part 
of the Home Rule creed that Irishmen 
ought to know their own affairs better 
than Englishmen or Scotchmen, especi- 
ally when the latter happen to be in the 
Imperial Cabinet. The Prime Minister 
has gone even further, and has confronted 
these opinions with a direct negative, 
The prophecies he makes as to the in- 
dustrial future of Ireland under Home 
Rule are as wonderful as the historical! 
arguments on which he bases them. It 
is a very favourite contention of the right 
hon, Gentleman that Ireland was excep- 
tionally prosperous between 1782. and 
1800. So it was, but other parts of the 
United Kingdom 
prosperous also, 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): 

And have been sinee. 

*Sirn M. HICKS-BEACH: A higher 
authority than the hon. Member, because 
he lived at the time, and one to which 
the right hon. Gentleman referred, a!se 
stated that the debt of Ireland had in- 
creased tenfold during that poriod, and 
that the collapse of credit at the end of 
it was such that she was within men- 
surable distance of national! bankruptey. 
But if she did prosper, it was not 
under the conditions under which this 
Bill would place her. She was under a 
Legislature dominated by «a Protestant 
oligarchy. The right hon. Gentleman 
does not propose that. She was under 
an Executive responsible to the Imperial 
Government. The right hon. Gentle- 
man does not propose that. He gathers 
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from some successful financial operation, 
which the ability of the hon, Member for 
Kerry (Mr. Sexton) enabled him to 
effect for the Corporation of Dublin, that 
the national credit of » Home Rule 





Government of 


Government would be very high under 


this Bill. But the Corporation of Dublin 
was able to borrow cheaply because order 
is maintained by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and because legislation for Ireland 
las to pass through the Imperial Par- 
liament. If this Bill became law the 
Corporation of Dublin would have great 
cause to congratulate themselves that 
they had obtained their loan before it 
passed. The prophecy of the right bron. 
Gentleman that there would be in Ireland 
# chronic plethora of money is the most 
extraordinary thing I ever heard ——— 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I said if 
they were not imprudent. 

*Sirn M. HICKS-BEACH : That is a 
very big “if” indeed. Ireland will be 
sometimes imprudent. I have not the 
youthful imagination of the right hon. 
Gentleman. I cannot take so rosy a 
view of the future. 1 will try to meet 
him half way. We all know that the 
“rent want of Ireland is the want of 
private capital. I will suppose that 
there is no greater temptation for the in- 
vestment of private capital in Ireland 
under Home Rule than under the present 
Government. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: 
There is a little misunderstanding. 
I was not talking about a general abund- 
ance of capital in Ireland. It was 
entirely a question of the Revenue 
arrangements. 

*Sin M. HICKS-BEACH: That is pre- 
cisely the point to which I am now coming. 
It is due to the want of private capital 
in Ireland that for years past the Imperial! 
Parliament has been compelled to provide 
by loans and by grants aid for public 
works of all kinds, such as has never 
been given to Great Britain. That 
aid is to cease. That is one of the 
principal arguments which the right hon, 
Gentleman las to offer to Englishmen and 
Scotchmen in support of this Bill. The 
responsibility for such aid in the 
future is to rest on the Irish 


Parliament There is one thing on 


which Lrishinen have always been united, 
wel that is the complaint that the 
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Imperial Parliament has never sufficiently 
encouraged Irish industries. What 
will be expected of the Irish Par- 
liament in the future will be not 
only the maintenance of the aid which 
has been given in the past, but a very con- 
siderable increase of it. ‘This is not 
a matter of the ordinary conduct 
of Government, although that I expect 
will be a good deal more costly than 
the right hon, Gentleman appears to an- 
ticipate. He has made no allowance 
whatever for expenditure which, I am 
afraid, will be very much required—on the 
maintenance of public order and the 
enforcement of the payment of taxes. 
Nor is it a matter of ordinary improve- 
ment to be made by the Government. 
There is one point, for instance, in which 
there is a continued demand for improve- 
meut—lI refer tothe Postal and Telegraph 
Service. What will the Irish Govern- 
ment be able to do in that matter with a 
Postal Revenue whieh starts with a 
deficiency of £50,000 a year? What I 
am now dealing with is the system of 
grants and loans for public and private 
improvements and the developmest of in- 
dustries. There has been nothing more 
popular or useful in Ireland for some years 
past than the recent grant of £900,000 for 
the extension of the railway system. 
Is the Irish Parliameut likely to be able 
to find means for carrying on that policy ¢ 
Our whole system of loans for public 
improvements really depends on the 
power of Government to borrow at 23 per 
cent. Is the right hon. Gentleman 
sanguine enough to suppose that any- 
body would lend to the proposed Irish 
Government on those terms? If they 
have to pay a higher rate of interest 
they would have to charge more 
for their loans; and then the whole 
system of loans would be found 
absolutely ineffective for the purpose for 
which it has hitherto been so useful. 
What, then, will be the position of the 
Irish Legislature ? They will have 
liabilities of this kind imposed on them, 
far exceeding in proportion the liabilities 
imposed on any Colony possessing 
responsible Government, and with less 
means to meet their responsibilities than 
any such Colony has, The right hon. 
Gentleman is compelled by the geo- 
graphical necessities of the case to main- 
tain fiscal unity between Ireland and 
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Great Britain, to devote the Irish 
Customs Revenue to the Imperial 
Service, and to allow the Imperial 


Parliament to retain their authority over 
Irish Customs and Excise. I do not 
mean that in this matter Ireland will 
be the only sufferer. Our British affairs 
will suffer at least as much, for you 
cannot dissolve a partnership without in- 
juring both parties to it. I do not euvy 
any future Chancellor of the Exchequer 


his inability to propose a reduction 
of indirect taxation without depriving 
Great Britain of a certain part 


of that contribution from Treland which 
the right hon. Gentleman says it is only 
fair Ireland should pay for Imperial 
purposes; or the certain deficit in his 
Irish Customs Revenue when the Irish 
Constabulary are no longer available for 


collecting that Revenue, and _ Irish 
patriotism is entisted on the side of 


the smuggler. But it will be a much 
graver matter, looking at the enormous 
armaments of Europe, that we should 
not be able to insist on any con- 
tribution from Ireland for the defence of 
the country except by raising indirect 
taxation under the provisions of this Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman has this 
evening suggested some kind of scheme 
by which an additional charge might be 
imposed upon the Irish Consolidated Fund 
for that purpose. He did not venture to 
tell us how we were to get it. | Perhaps 
it is by that wonderful provision through 
which the Viceroy, by order under his 
hand, without any counter-signature, is 
to make the Irish Consolidated Fund pay 
over a certain sum to the English 
Treasury. But what is worst of all in 
the proposed financial relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland is this: You 
retain a power over finance to the Imperial 
Parliament, but you leave the Imperial 
Parliament no means for enforcing the 


legislation it is to enact. The right 
hon. Gentleman has _ referred to our 
Colonial system. Why, Sir, have we 


given up all administrative machinery 
in our self - governing Colonies ? 
Is it not because we have deliberately 
abandoned to them all legislative 
power in such matters ? I think 
the right hon. Gentleman will agree with 
me that the great reason for the suecess 
of our Colonial policy is that we have 
generously handed over to our Colonial 
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fellow-subjects all powers over trade 
aud finance, matters that have been 
throughout the history of the world 
a fruitful souree of quarrels between 
nations and individuals. I do not 
want to charge Irishmen with being 


not human, or with having more than a 
double dose of original sin, bat I would 
venture to submit to the House that the 
Government are incurring enormous 
dangers in ieaving these matters to the 
Imperial Parliament. — It is not merely 
possible, but it is most probable, that the 
majority of the Imperial Parliament 
may, on matters of trade and finance, 
take a different view to that of the 
Representatives who are to come here 
from Ireland, and of the Irish Govern- 
ment and Legislature. On these most 
important matters, therefore, legislation 
will still come to Ireland in a foreign 


garb. We may insist here ou maintain- 
ing Free Trade, and Irishmen may 


attribute their difficulties to Free Trade. 
We may insist here on raising the Cus- 
toms and Excise to pay for a foreign war 
of which Ireland may disapprove, or on 
altering the Customs or Excise in some 
way which the Irish will consider unfair 
to Irish interests, as they very often have 
done in the last 30 years. What will be 
the position then ? How is our legisla- 
tion in matters of this kind to be enforced 
in Ireland? The Exchequer Judges 
may decree, but how are their decrees to 
be earried out 7 The Chancellor of the 
Duchy is not here; but he knows that 
in the United States there is a whole 
network of executive and prosecuting 
officers appointed by the Federal Govern- 
ment who are responsible to the Attorney 
General as head of the Department of 
Justice at Washington, and also that the 
people of the United States are every- 


where loyal to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Is there anything of that kind 
in this Bill or in’ the cireumstances 


of Ireland ? What is the great diffieulty 
which besets the Irish Government now 7 
What is the main reason on which this 
measure is based 7 Is it not the difficulty 
of enforcing unpopular judgments in 
Ireland on matters arising out of laws 
made here, even when the whole Govern- 
ment of Ireland is responsible to this 
House, and has the Constabulary at its 
back ? Do we think, ean we believe, 
that our laws can ever be enforced in 
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Treland when those interested in resisting 
them well know that those laws have 
heen opposed here by the Irish Repre- 
sentatives, and are disapproved of by the 
Irish Government of the day ? Oh, but 
T am told that the Lord Lieutenant is to 
come in. He is to use the Naval and 
Military Forces of the Crown to carry 
out the judgments of the Irish Court of 
Exchequer. Is he todo so against the 


advice of his Irish Ministers ? How 
long will he remain a Constitutional 


Governor of Ireland in such a case ? 
W hat effect willanysuch attempt at foreign 
domination and coercion have upon the 
relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland and upon the permanence of the 
Constitution you propose to establish ? 
But I have been tempted to 
digress from the main subject of my 
argument, which is the financial 
position of the Irish Legislature under 
the provisions of this Bill. I have 
shown they will have no power over 
indirect taxation, and will be unable to 
increase their receipts from Excise beyond 
the point at whieh those receipts would 
stand under the present rates. They 
cannot increase their Revenue from 
that source; can they increase it by 
direct taxation? Why, Sir, the whole 
number of Income Tax payers in Ireland 
is only 100,000, and the whole amount 
of the Income Tax they pay is only 
£550,000 a year. Supposing the Irish 
Legislature were to materially increase 
the Income Tax on profits from Trade 
and Commerce to a higher rate than 
that levied in this country, it would cer- 
tainly fulfil the prophecies of those who 
say that the commerce and industries of 
Ireland will disappear if this Bill should 
hecome law. I can understand some hon. 
Members desiring to retain the Irish land- 
lords as subjects for taxation, but when the 
Irish teuant las had his way that would 
be found impossible ; and we shall, I 
think, all agree in this—whether we are 
Unionists or Home Rulers—that any 
attempt to extract direct taxation from 
the Irish tenant will be about as hopeless 
a task as could be undertaken by an 
Irish Parliament. Therefore I can 
quite understand the argument of hon. 
Members below the Gangway, on which 
the right hon. Gentleman has said 
never a word, that the financial 
provisions of this Bill, if they be enacted 
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as they stand, and be really enforced, 


would threaten early national bank- 
ruptey. Those hon. Members know very 
well that under these provisions it would 
be absolutely impossible for the Irish 
Legislature to perform what is expected 
of it, and that Home Rule must fail. 
Weil, then, what is their remedy ¢ A very 
natural one; they propose to impcse 
further burdens on the British taxpayer. I 
think the position of the British tax- 
payer is bad enough already. The right 
hon. Gentleman in 1886 devoted some 
arguments to showing that it was an 
equitable and even generous provision for 
Ireland that she should pay one part in 15 
of the total Imperial expenditure ; but 
he went on to propose, as he has done in 
this Bill, that Ireland should only be 
charged with about one in 27. I do not 
know why he has departed in practice 
from his own theory ; and if I had time 
I think I could prove by figures that the 
surplus of £500,000 a year to be given 
to the Irish Governmeut will prove to be 
a much greater loss than that amount to 
the British taxpayer. But hon, Members 
from Ireland ask for much more. We 
have had definite proposals made by 
the hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. 
J. Redmond) and his friends. I do not 
think the hon. Member for Louth is likely 
to underbid them. What are they ? The 
hon. Member proposes that we in Great 
Britain should pay, besides the burden 
already proposed to be thrown on us, 
one-half of the total pensions payable to 
the Irish Civil servants, the whole of the 
pensions or gratuities payable to the 
Irish Constabulary, and two-thirds in- 
stead of one-third of the cost of main- 
taining the Irish Constabulary. I cannot 
help thinking that hon, Members from 
Ireland anticipate that the Irish Con- 
stabulary may be a more permauent force 
under the Irish Government than has 
hitherto been supposed, and that their idea 
is that the British taxpayers should pay 
two-thirds of the cost of keeping order 
in Ulster. I do not want to dwell upon 
these proposals, but I should like to hear 
the opinion of the Government with re- 
gard to them, and I hope we may hear 
that opinion duriug this Debate. Sup- 
posing, however, these proposals were 
granted, would that content the Irish 
Representatives ? We have heard no- 


thing yet about the debt due to the Im- 
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perial Exchequer for Irish purposes. 
There is a certain amount which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer may see 
some day, which has been lent to Ireland 
under the Ashbourne Acts, snd a further 
sum under the Act of 1891. It sup- 
posed to be a debt due from the Irish 
Exchequer to the Imperial Treasury 
under this Bill. When the Irish tenant 
who has not purchased has got his farm 
at prairie value, how much longer will 
the instalments of the Irish tenant who 
has already Se be paid, and if 
they are not paid, do any of us really 
believe that the Irish Government of the 
future will compel them to be paid ? 
That would be in direct opposition to 
the principle of live and thrive, and to 
the statements that have been made by 
responsible Members of the Irish Nation- 
alist Party. In their opinion the money 
advaneed for the purchase of land while 
the Crimes Act was in force was lent on 
very bad security for the Imperial tax- 
payer. Can anyone imagine that taxes 
would be levied in Ireland by any Irish 
Government—I do not care what politica! 


Is 


opinions its members might hold—in 
order to recoup the Imperial Exche- 
quer for these loans ? But; supposing 


the Imperial Exchequer is not recouped, 
then in comes the provision of the right 
hon. Gentleman that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to make an order without 
counter signature for the pay- 
ment. How that order to en- 
forced I hope we shall have an ex- 
planation on that point from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer during the De- 
bates on this Bill. But perhaps it is not 
for Ido not believe that any 


is 
any 
be 


Is 


necessary, 


such order would ever be made. I 
eannot believe that, with 80 Trish Mem- 
bers in this House, any Government 


would ever venture to direct an Irish 
Lord Lieutenant to make such an order. 
And then what becomes of the securities 
which the financial provisions of this Bill 


give to the British taxpayer? Why, 
they are as great a sham as the safe- 
guards to the Irish minority. The 


presence of 80 Irish Members here will, 
in the first place, ensure a perpetual suec- 
cession, in return for their support, of 
grants and loans and assistance of all 
kinds to Ireland at the cost of the British 
taxpayer. This will be the most common 
form of that wholesale political cor- 
ruption which the right hon, Gentleman 
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dreaded—though a less dangerous form 
than the perpetual demand which will also 
be made to extract from us further powers 
to the Irish Legislature. That is had 
enough, but worse remains behind. By 
the retention of these 80 Irish Members 
you will absolutely reduce this Imperial 
Parliament to impotence in the transac- 
tion of purely British affairs. Take the 
present state of Parties in this House. 
Her Majesty’s Government would be kept 
in power solely by the vote of the Irish 
majority. Yet if Clause 9 of this Bill 
were fairly interpreted and acted 
upon, what would happen? Why on 
every Bill, Motion, or tax relating 
solely to Great Britain or any part 
of it, the Government would be ab- 
solutely at the merey of the Opposition, 
I hope the promoters of the Newcastle 
programme would like the situation, 
But we, on our part, should not be 
able to propose, or at any rate to carry, 
any legislation which we might deem 
necessary in the interests of Great 
Britain, because we should not be 
in Office. I think this situation was 
characterised by the Secretary of State 
for War in the Debate on the introdue- 
tion of this Bill as possibly inconvenient. 
I say it would be a mischievous absurdity 
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that Great Britain would not tolerate 
for a single Session. Perhaps, after all, 
the Bill, in this matter as in others, 


is not quite what it seems. I noticed 
that the Chancellor of the Duchy and 
the Secretary of State for War gave us 
very plain hints in their speeches upon 
the introduction of this Bill that they at 
any rate had no personal objection to 
Irishmen being allowed to manage purely 
Irish affairs in Dublin without our inter- 
ference, and then coming here and _ inter- 
fering with us in purely British affairs. 
But the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone), or behalf of the Govern- 
ment, has not ventured to make such a 
proposal to the country. He knows that, 
although England has often inflicted in- 
equalities on others, she has never sub- 
mitted to them herself. The right hon, 
Gentleman has a wholesome fear of the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) and the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. R. Wallace) before his 
eyes. But what has he proposed ? Why, 
he has proposed that exch House shall 
be the sole interpreter of the manner 
in which the restrictions on the 
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powers of Irish Peers and Irish Mem- 
bers under Clause 9 are to be carried out. 
The Secretary for War told us, when 
we were inguiring—an inquiry which 
has never been answered—how you can 
draw the distinction between British and 
Imperial affairs, that the solution of the 
problem would be easy to any Town or 
County Council. I will venture to teil 
the Government how I think it would be 
solved by the present majority in this 
House. The present majority would 
readily xece.t the hint of the hon. 
Member for Waterford, and would 
at once decide that the Irish Members 
might speak and vote on any Motion, 
Bill, or tax, however solely relating 
-to Great Britain, which the Im- 
perial Government chose to state was 
x question of confidence in them- 
selves, and, therefore, a question of 
Imperial importance. We should have 
hon. Members for Ireland—of course, for 
a consideration given—coming into the 
House to support the Government on 
purely British affairs, made a question of 
confidence whenever their votes were 
wanted, and excluded from voting when- 
ever their votes were not required. This 
would be the destruction of the inde- 
pendence of the House of Commons, and 
a grave aggravation of the difficulties 
under which we at present suffer ; and it 
would be a wanton aggravation of these 
difficulties, for, so far as I know, 
the Irish Members themselves have 
never for a moment asked to be 
placed in such a position. It is not a 
position of political equality ; it would 
be a position of political supremacy for 
Treland. But what is the alternative ? 
It is the disintegration of Parliament by 
the exelusion of Irish Peers and Irish 
Members of Parliament—the divorce of 
Ireland from all power of controlling the 
affairs of the Empire. Both alternatives 
are enormous evils. I think the right 
hon. Gentleman chose the least of them 
in 1886, but I believe that both are evils 
of such magnitude that they are insur- 
mountable objections to the Bill now 
before the House. I thank hon. Members 
for the patience with which they have 
listened tome. I have ventured to press 
these arguments upon them, for we have 
no longer to deal with theabstract question 
of whether we should give the power to 
Jrishmen to manage their own affairs. 
That has been a fertile and easy 


Sir M. Hicks-Beach 
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subject for many speeches during the 
past seven years. But we now have 
before us a concrete proposal for carrying 
that idea into effect. I ask, then, whe- 
ther hon. Members can consistently 
vote for the Second Reading of this 
Bill unless they believe that it 
varries that principle into effeet with 
safety and advantage to the country. 
Thousands of the electors of England, 
Scotland, and Wales last year gave their 
support to the right hon, Gentleman the 
Prime Minister because they were 
heartily sick of the discussion of Irish 
questions in this House, and beeause they 
thought Home Rule would enable this 
House to get rid of them. Sir, I think I 
have shown that Irish questions must 
always be with us, and will be with us in 
a worse form than ever before if this Bill 
should unhappily become law. Many 
more electors gave their support to the 
right hon. Gentleman because they 
believed this Bill would, in the words of 
the Speech from the Throne, be an 
additional security for the strength and 
union of the Empire. How can a 
measure give additional strength to the 
Empire which renders unworkable the 
delicate machinery by which the majority 
in the Imperial Parliament controls the 
Imperial Cabinet and supervises the 
affairs of the Empire ¥ How can a 
measure give additional strength to the 
Empire which deprives the Imperial 
Government, which is responsible to the 
Imperial Parliament, of auy power to en- 
force the legislation of the Imperial 
Parliament in one part of the United 
Kingdom ? This Bil! is a novel Con- 
stitution. It is not a Union ; it is not a 
Federation; it is not Colonial Self- 
Government ; it is a bastard combination 
of the three. And it deserves rejection 


for the mischief it does to Great 
Britain and to the Empire— 
even if it would content Ireland. 
But would it content Ireland? Hon. 


Members below the Gangway may 
aceept the Bill, though they have not 
yet accepted it, because they know that 
if they refused it they would get nothing 
at all, as was the case in 1886. They 
may accept it because they can penetrate 
its disguises and see through the shams 
of restrictions and securities, the germ of 
that Irish nationality which they have 
cousistently advocated. They may 
aceept it because they know that the 
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weakness which offers it to them now 
will enable them or their suecessors to 
mould it’ as they will in the future. 
But, Sir, can a Bill which, in the words 
Irishman, “ provin- 


of a well-known 


cialises, degrades, and beggars Ireland,” 


be anything but a basis for further 
agitation ? Can there be contentment 
in Ireland without peace, and what 


prospect of peace does anyone find in 
this Bill? We see every day arising, 
thanks to the introduction of this Bill, 
that spirit of enmity between classes and 
creeds in Ireland which has been dimin- 
ishing for years past, and the danger of 
which the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
who remembers Belfast in 1886, will 
never underrate. Some think they are 
supporting this Bill as an alternative to 


coercion, but-there will be plenty of 
coercion in Ireland if this measure 
becomes law. The only difference will 
be that the coercion then will 
be the coercion of men who have 
hitherto been law - abiding subjects 


of the Queen, who ask us now only to 
be allowed to retain the benefits of the 
Union, to which, in their belief, all their 
prosperity, all their liberties are really due. 
We have been appealed to in the name 
of our common patriotism to assist in 
passing this measure into law. To us it 
seems the duty of every patriotic subject 
to leave no stone unturned to insure its 


rejection. We have been told that 
our resistance is vain, and that 
Home Rule must come. Sir, Home 


Rule will never come until Great Britain 
wills it. Whether this Bill be accepted 
or rejected by this House, the real issue, 
as every hon. Member among us knows 
and feels, remains for the decision of the 
constituencies of Great Britain. To them 
some day we shall confidently appeal, 
heeause we believe that they never will 
accept a scheme so pregnant with injury 
to themselves and so incapable of benefit- 
ing Ireland. I beg, Sir, to move that 
this Bill be read a second time this day 
six months, 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.”"—( Sir Michael Hicks 


Beach.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
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*Mr. BIRRELL (Fife, W.) said, he 


was sure that the House had listened 
with unmixed pleasure to the agreeable 
accents of the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just resumed his seat, once more dis- 
coursing upon those Irish affairs with 


which at one time he was no less 
intimately than honourably associ- 
ated. The tone, temper, and dis- 


position of the right hon. Gentleman 
towards the Irish people and towards 
this Irish Question had ever been marked 
by a mildness and generosity of treat- 
ment which differed in a remarkable 
degree from the manner of those by 
whom he was surrounded. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in the speech just 
delivered, had never risen to that epic 
strain of fury which had characterised 
the speeches made on the First Reading 
of the Bill by the occupants of the Front 
Opposition Bench, but, nevertheless, 
when the criticisms of the right hon. 
Gentleman came to be examined, they 
would be found to turn upon the same 
entire lack of faith in the Irish people, 
on being accused of which by the First 
Lord of the Treasury he was so angry. 
The right hon. Gentleman refused to 
believe that the Irish tenant farmer would 
consent to direct taxation for the benefit 
of the country. When one listened to 
the speeches of the right hon. Gentleman 
made either in the House or elsewhere 
one often wondered whether there was 
such a thing as an Irish Question at all. 
Could it possibly be that this question, 
which had been for centuries the torment 
and despair of statesmen and philanthro- 
pists, and which was a disgrace to 
Europe—could it be that it had been 
dissipated, and that it had disappeared 
once and forever ? He would not ask the 
House to go back with him to Strongbow, 
Spenser, Dean Swift, or Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Secretary Cooke ; he would be perfectly 
content with the vear 1885, Even the 
youngest of them wasalive in 1885, What 
had happened since 1885 to induceany sane 
man to believe that the current of Irish 
opinion, then, at all events, running so 
strong, had turned back upon its source ? 
What new element had become so inter- 
mixed with our political Constitutionas to 
induce anybody to believe that Irish souls 
had grown fainthearted inthis enterprise ? 
Nothing had happened since 1885 of any 
note or mark at all. There had, indeed, 
since then appeared above our political 
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horizon the interesting, the accom- 
plished, but surely the by no means 
colossal, figure of the Leader of the 
Opposition. However great his character, 
however high his ability, however 
courageously the right hon. Gentleman 
had defended in this House his adminis- 
tration as carried on across the Channel, 
his policy, after all, had been the old, 
but by no means venerable, policy which 
had always been thrust upon any man 
who took upon himself to govern a 
community without the goodwill of its 
inhabitants—the policy—namely, — of 
kicks and half-peuce. The right hon. 
Gentleman had administered the kicks with 
great heartiness, and the taxpayers had 
supplied the halfpence with lavish band. 
Even were it admitted that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s administration of theCriminal 
Law had suppressed disorder, put down 
crime, made boycotting difficult, and that 
his outlay of public money and the use he 
had made of British credit had resulted in 
deeds and acts of benevolence, he had 
failed to do anything contributing to 
the settlement of the Irish Question, 
because, even if he had converted law- 
less paupers into law-abiding proprietors, 
he had found them Home Rulers and left 
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them as he found them. He had not 
alvanced one single step towards 
settlement, but had only  inereased 
the persistency of the Irish Con- 
stitutional demands, and had made 
it the more impossible to re- 
fuse to accede to those demands. 
What evidence was forthcoming that 
the right hon. Gentleman had ever 


coerced a single Nationalist out of his 
Nationalist faith, or had bribed a single 
Nationalist voter by British money to 
change his mind or purpose? When 
this country kept faith with Ireland, and 
gave itas wide a franchise as England 
and Scotland, it became perfectly clear 
that the first use the Irish people meant 
to make of the privilege or right of 
Parliamentary representation was to de- 
mand a Government at home. That 
demand they had made with unbroken 
continuity and unceasing tenacity from 
that time up to the present, and if the 
House rejected this Bill they would still 
continue to make it. It was, therefore, 
impossible to suppose that this question 
had undergone any great alteration since 
1885. But something had happened since 
1885 to prove how inextricably this de- 
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mand for Home Rule was bound up in 
the very texture of the Irish people. 
If ever a_ political Party in this 
House had been threatened with 
temporary political extinction it was 
the Irish Party, when under trying 
circumstances they lost the services of 
their incomparable Parlinmentary Leader, 
who had conducted them along so difficult 
a path almost to victory. It seemed as 
if ina single hour the fruits of a hundred 
victories had been squandered in the 
dust. 
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* Omnia ademit 
Una dies infcsta tibi tot preemia vite.” 
Whatever had been the consequences in 
Ireland of that catastrophe, Great Britain 
now saw that it had made no difference 
whatever in the attitude of the Irish people 
and in the clearness of their Constitutional 
demand for Home Rule. That demand 
remained unimpaired, It was the rule 
for hon, Members opposite to pretend 
that the only duty now imposed upon 
the House was to reject this Bill, but 
there was still the problem of the future 
government of Ireland. This Bill pro- 
posed one solution of the question. The 
whole matter was now fully and fairly 
before the House for its consideration. 
The right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury, with a majority behind 
him firm, compact, and determined, had 
embodied proposals in the Bill whieh 
were serious and responsible—experi- 
mental, if the House liked to call them 
so, anomalous if they wished so to desig- 
nate them, and even dangerous, if they 
went so far as to say that, but none the 
less proposals solemn and rezponsible— 
to confer upon the Irish people represen- 
tative institutions of their own under an 
Executive Government respensible to 
those institutions. Was there an hon. 
Member who did not know that the in- 
troduction of such a Bill by such a man 
and at such a time marked an epoch in 
the history of Ireland and was a step 
that, once taken, could never be retraced ? 
Would a high-spirited nation—numbering 
something like 18,000,000 Irish hearts 
beating somewhere under the sun at this 
moment—would that nation ever forget 
that a veteran statesman four times 
Prime Minister of Great Britain had 
come to the Parliament of 1893 with a 
majority behind him and had read for the 
second time, no doubt he would 
do, this Bill conferring great liberties 
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and privileges on the Irish people ? 
Nations refused to forget things of much 
less importance than this for long centu- 
ries. The Irish Question had now en- 
tered upon a new era, and some scheme 
of Home Rule, some substantial modi- 
fication of the Act of Union, was, conse- 
quently, a plain political necessity. He 
protested against this policy of entire 
repudiation, of holding wp the hands in 
holy herror over the measure as if it 
were something ungodly and absurd, 
when it was perfectly well known 
that at some time or other, either 
by one Party in the State or the 
other, some measure not remotely un- 
like this, though differing possibly from 
it in detail, would certainly be passed. 
But, hard as it was to comprehend the 
wisdom or patriotism of the attitude 
assuined towards the Bill by the Tory 
Party, it was still more difficult te com- 
prehend the attitude of the Liberal 
Unionists, who in 1885 were good Home 
Rulers, but were now bound by hoops of 
steel to the Tory Party. He read not 
infrequently ‘the early utterances of the 
right hon. Member for West Birmingham 
on the subject of Ireland with the kind 
of melancholy with which one read the 
letters of some one who was dead. He 
bore uo animosity to the right hon. 
Gentleman, and he could never forget the 
courage and inspiration which, when he 
was still seeking admission to that House, 
he obtained from the right hon. Geutle- 
man’s speeches in 1885. The right hon. 
Gentleman's doctrine then was that the 
foundation, origin, and root of the Irish 
difficulty, the central wound from which 
Ireland was bleeding, was the divorce 
which existed in that country between 
the governing and the governed classes, 
The right hon. Gentleman denou.ced 
Dublin Castle, uot as a sink of infamy or 
den of vice, for it had not been either the 
one or the other, but as an emblem 
of an alien rule, not always intelli- 
geut and usually extremely unsym- 
pathetic. He then sought to restore 
to the Irish people (and no statesman 
ever linposed upon himself a nobler task), 
that self-respect and proper pride in 
country without which Irish character, 
whether of peer or peasant, of merchant 


or lawyer, of soldier or artisan, could | 


never be otherwise than impoverished. 
He sought to restore self-respect and 
proper national pride. The attitude 
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which the right hon. Gentleman then 
adopted attracted attention and excited 
enthusiasm; it won converts by hun- 
dreds, and, whatever the right hon. 
Gentleman might say now, he was one of 
the fathers of the Home Rule move- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman might 
disown his progeny, but he could not 
deny his paternity. He would not ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to adopt this 
Bill without reservation, although it did 
not contain that provision for the ex- 
clusion of Irish representation from that 
| House which, as they all knew, was the 
pit out of which Liberal Unionism was 
dug—he would not ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to adopt the Bill, because 
he knew too much of human nature to 
think it possible that the right hon. 
Gentleman would select the present 
moment to return to the Liberal Party. 
But he did say that the right hon, Gen- 
tleman would be doing more justice to 
the great part which he once played in 
Liberal politics and to the position which 
he occupied in the country, if, instead of 
confining himself to picking holes in this 
no doubt not immaculate measure, he 
were to set himself to expla‘n to those 
who once hung upon his words how it 
was possible to cure the “ central wound” 
of Ireland without entrusting to the 
Irish people in some way or other a 
Parliament and Executive Government 
of their own. It appeared that the rauk 
and file of the Liberal Party were un- 
fortunately to have no assistance in this 
great matter from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The oracle was dumb; the 
| pet Apollo of Radicalism had deserted 
the shrine at Delphi and now sported 
| with Amaryllis in the shade and played 
with the tangles of the hair of 
the Newras of the Primrose League. 
Apparently they were to have no assist- 
ance in this great cause from the right 
hon. Gentleman, That was a great pity. 
He could well understand that it was 
part of the unholy alliance into which 
the right hon. Gentleman had entered 
with the Tory Party that he should not 
produce any of those schemes which he 
once was so ready to develop. It was a 
pity that the fertile author of the un- 
authorised progamme—and a very good 











programme it was—better than the old 
umbrella of the same period—and of at 
| least half-a-dozen schemes of Home Rule 
| should be condemned by the terms of the 
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compact into which he had entered to sit in 
ignominious silence and to refrain from 
saying how he himself proposed to deal 
with what he once considered to be 
the real source of all Irish difficuities. 
Apart from the question of Ulster, there 
were in the Bill only two very con- 
tentious classes—namely, the 9th clause, 
providing for the retention of the Irish 
Members in that House, and the 
10th clause, which dealt with the sub- 
ject of financial relations. He did not 
propose to deal with the question of 
financial relations. That was a matter 
of a bargain between the two countries. 
It was natural that the Irish should want 
to start with a big balance in their bank, 
and he believed that the people of Eng- 
land, remembering the cruel wrongs that 
had been inflicted on Irish trade in the 
past, were prepared to be generous in the 
matter. In any case, surely it did not 
pass the wit of man to settle a bargain of 
this sort. Then there was the retention 
of the Irish Members. He rejoiced very 
much at the retention of the Irish Mem- 
bers. It was said that all sorts of 
dangerous consequences would flow from 
that arrangement. Well, he dared say 
that Scottish Home Rule would follow 
—and that was an exeellent thing. 
Attempts had been made to cast ridicule 
upon the Irish Members under such an 
arrangement. It wassaid that they would 
be demi-Members of Parliament, who 
would be able to vote in some Divisions 
and would not be able to vote in others. 
But he knew something far more ridi- 
culous thana demi-Member of Parliament, 
and that was a whole Member of Parlia- 
ment who voted in countless Divisions 
without knowing what they were about, 
without knowing the name of the Bill 
under discussion, without knowing the 
number of the clause, or the effect of the 
particular Amendment on which they 
were about to vote. Any Rule of that 
House which cleared the Lobbies of 
Smoking Room and Tea Table poli- 
ticians might interfere possibly with the 
traditions of that Assembly, but would 
certainly aim no very serious blow at the 
fortress of common sense. It was 
common knowledge that Ulster pre- 
sented the only real difficulty in the way 
of the Bill, and that if Irish opinion were 
at one and united on the question, they 
might dispose of the measure in two or 
three Wednesday afternoons. But un- 
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doubtedly the question of Ulster did 
raise solemn, serious, and difficult ques- 
tions. He had often wondered, as a 
Scotch Member, that there had been so 
much apathy and indifference displayed 
by the rank and file of the nation of 
Great Britain towards the people of 
Ulster. Tle had often wondered how it 
was that they had been able for se long 
a time to turn a deaf ear to Ulster’s 
bitter cry. But he thought he could give 
two or three reasons for this apathy and 
deafness. One was that the men of Ulster 
used far too habitually the language of 
poetry and metaphor. They said that 
this Bill would seil them into slavery. 
The Bill held out no such prospect, and 
in his opinion no British tourist to Ireland 
need be hopeful or fearful of seeing the 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh and the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone tied together and exposed for 
sale in the market place of Dublin. 
Then they were told that the Bill would 
hand the people of Ulster, bound hand 
and foot, over to their hereditary foe. 
That, again, was poetry; and ex- 
ceedingly bad poetry. The British 
Constitution was not going to die in 


| childbirth ; it would survive even the 


delivery of this by no means Gargantuan 
birth : and under the protection of the 
British Army and Navy the “ douce and 
dour” inhabitants of Belfast—for he 
hoped some of them were “douce,” 
though the noble Lord had said they were 
all “dour”—might sleep as peacefully 
in the future as do the inhabitants 
of Glasgow under the tutelary influences 
of St. Mungo. Another reason why 
there was a certain amount of hesitation 
in adopting the views of Ulster on this 
question was that the people of that pro- 
vince too frequently invited sympathy 
upon the ground of their being fellow- 
Protestants. That appeal was a belated 
appeal ; it came a century too late. The 
people of Scotland were not adverse to 
theological discussion ; but as citizens of 
this great country they cared no more 
whether the inhabitants of Belfast were 
Catholics or Protestants than they did 
whether the hon. Member for North 
Armagh sipped his hock out of a red 
glass or a green. Protestants and Roman 
Catholics could both be if they liked loyal 
subjects of the Crown,and his constituents 
resented the introduction of the name of 
religion into the discussion of a merely 
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secular dispute. He did not wish to be 
offensive, but he did not seriously re- 
cognise in the tones of the Irish Pro- 
testants of Ulster the mild, gracious and 
pleasing accents of religion pure and un- 
defiled. The Unionist Members from 
Ulster might be excellent meu of business 
and loyal subjects of the Crown, when 
they got their own way ; some of them 
were strict teetotalers, but they were not 
always recognisable in that House as men 
remarkably religious ; at all events, if they 
were, their religion was of that unpleasing 
variety whose votaries had so great a 
zeal for it that they never had time to 
say their prayers. No popery was once 
a formidable ery, but it was always a 
sorry creed, and it is too much the 
creed of Ulster. Another objection he 
had to the position taken up by the 
Ulster people in this matter was the 
Brahminical attitude they assumed. They 
always talked as if they were a great 
deal better than the people in the other 
parts of Ireland. He read the other day 
of a Brahmin in India who adopted the 
creed of Jeremy Bentham with his ex- 
cellent aphorism, “ the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number”; but it was sub- 
ject in his mouth to this Brahminical 
qualification—that every Brahmin by the 
law of his religion was entitled to just 25 
times as much happiness as anybody else. 
So with the people of Ulster. They 
talked as if they were entitled to 25 times 
as much happiness as the people of 
Connaught or Munster. But putting 
aside this poetry, this no-popery cry, 
and this Brahminical attitude, he agreed 
that the people of Ulster had graver and 
more genuine objections to urge against 
the proposals of the Government. They 
were afraid of the loss of patronage ; 
they dreaded the loss of patronage. He 
observed that the Leader of the Op- 
position, speaking a day or two ago in 
Ulster, had the wisdom to put that ob- 
jection in a very prominent position in 
his speech, and said Ulster would lose the 
patronage of the appointments of its 
Postmasters and Postmistresses, but he 
(Mr. Birrell) ventured to say that the 
House would not greatly deplore the 
departure of that. system. But behind 
this there was the fact that large num- 
hers of men of character and wealth in 
Ulster really dreaded the advent into Ire- 
land of the proposed new system of admini- 
stration, which they believed would impose 
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upon them unfair taxation, fantastic 
methods of finance—possibly bimetallism, 
for aught he knew—and would prejudi- 
cially affect the order and prosperity of 
Ireland, in which, of course, the men of 
Ulster were bound up. In other words, 
those men of Ulster declared that the 
people in Ireland were absolutely unfit to 
be entrusted with the ordinary routine of 
self-government. If so, it was a terrible 
judgment to pass upon our connection 
with Ireland for so many centuries that 
the result of it had been so to brutalise 
one of the most keen-witted people that 
ever lived to such an abject degree that 
they could not be safely entrusted even 


under control and supervision with 
ordinary self - government without 


reducing the whole country to a state 
of absolute ruin and anarchy. Bad asour 
treatment of Ireland had been in the past, 
he should be very sorry to believe it had 
had so direful a result as that. But even 
were the statement true, surely the time 
had come when they should, at all events, 
begin to teach the Irish people some of 
those lessons of freedom and self-govern- 
ment to which we had for so long been 
treating the inhabitants of Egypt, and 
which, perhaps before long, they should 
be teaching the pleasing populations of 
Uganda. The time had come when they 
should go boldly and resolutely forward 
with this work of justice to Ireland. 
Though he attached great importance to 
the views of Ulster, and though he 
admitted that the people of Ulster were 
entitled to every possible consideration, 
and to every possible safeguard they 
could suggest in their own defence, yet 
he could not accept them as_ perfectly 
impartial judges as to the capacity and 
needs of their Catholic fellow-country- 
men. He could not forget that the people 
of Ulster were satistied with the status 
quo. The people of Ulster said—* Leave 
us as weare, to build our ships and weave 
our linen, and make our pile of money— 
we are well off, so leave us alone.” But 
there was another voice in Ireland ; and 
that voice, the voice of the majority of 
the nation, had a right to be heard. It 
was idle to say that because there were 
difficulties, and because, in the opinion of 
some people, the outlook was gloomy, 
therefore they were to do nothing. “He 
that considereth the wind shall not sow, 
and he that looketh to the clouds shall 
not reap.” The time had come when 
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they should have courage in this matter. ] the mind of the right hon. Gentleman to 


If they were really Liberals and Radicals, 
let their faith be tested in Liberal and 
Radical doctrines. Their fathers—their 
predecessors in the House—to do them 
justice, had never hesitated in the hour 
of difficulty and danger to sow in Ireland 
those dragons’ teeth from which we had 
reaped an abundant and appropriate 
harvest: but the time had come for 
them to exhibit a nobler courage, 
and, relying upon the _ political 
faith they professed, to sow seed in 
Ireland of better omen, in the hope, 
the persuasion, and the confidence 
that those who came after them would be 
able to reap in that hitherto unhappy 
soil a rich harvest of contentment and 
prosperity. 

*Sir SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Cen- 
tral) said, that it was more than six 
years ago that as a Member of the House 
he ventured to criticise a Bill brought in 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian—then, as now, the head 
of Her Majesty's Government—with the 
professed object then, as now, -of 
“amending the future Government of 
Ireland.” He could not help thinking, 
as he listened to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s striking and eloquent exposition 
of the features of the Bill now before 
the House, how different in many 
respects that Bill was from the measure 
which in 1886 the right hon. Gentleman, 
with equal conviction, and no less vehem- 
ence, commended to the House and the 
country as a final and sovereign remedy 
for all the ills of Ireland—he could not 
help thinking how lucky it was, if the 
right hon. Gentleman was right now, 
that they did not then accept his preserip- 
tion! It had, indeed, occurred to him 
that perhaps six years hence he might, 
under the favour of Providenee, be 
sitting in the same place and listening to 
the right hon. Gentleman proposing a 
third and totally different scheme, 
and appealing to them to pass it as 
the true and only method of making 
Ireland happy, and enabling them “ to 
cherish and love one another through all 
time to come.” In the light of the 
changes which the right hon. Gentleman 
had introduced into this new measure, 
they were able to appreciate how 
fortunate it was that they did not pass 
the old ; and, with this experience be- 
fore them, would it not be well to permit 


Mr. Birrell 





work on this scheme for another half 
dozen years, so that they might have the 
benefit of any further developments of 
his feeund and versatile ingenuity ? 
When he thought that had the right 
hon. Gentleman, in 1886, had the ad- 
vantage of a pliable majority he might 
have carried through a Bill some of the 
main provisions of which he had since 
discovered to be inexpedient or imprac- 
ticable ; that Mr. Parnell might have 
become the first Prime Minister of Ire- 
land; that he would have been in a 
position to bid defiance to the Noncon- 
formist conscience, and could have 
crushed with ease any such revolt as 
that of Committee Room No. 15; that 
there would now have been no Trish 
Members at Westminster, and that right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, deprived of an 
Irish majority, would be sitting in the 
chill shade of Opposition—with no Local 
Option Bill to rouse the enthusiasm of 
the teetotallers, with no Royal Com- 
missions to pave the way for conferring 
a premium on defiance of the law in 
Ireland and robbing the Corporation of 
London—when he thought of all that, he 
could not help fancying that the right 
hon. Gentleman must be grateful to the 
right hon. Gentlemen the Members for 
West Birmingham and Bury, to the 
recalcitrant and re-reealeitrant right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Scotland, 
to that wandering and returning sheep, 
the hon. Member for Bradford, and to other 
equally sound Liberals, for having saved 
him from committing a blunder which 
would have conferred a bad Government 
on Ireland and a Tory Administration on 
Great Britain. Among the revenges 
which the whirligig of time had brought 
was this—that they now had a clear 
demonstration that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was not infallible, and a clear warn- 
ing that what he declared to-day to be 
just and expedient he might, six years 
hence, were the opportunity afforded 
him—as he (Sir Seymour King) sincerely 
trusted it might be—see reason to aban- 
don and disapprove. In the cireum- 
stances, the right hon. Gentleman could 
not be surprised if he supported the 
proposal to remit this question once more 
to a future period, in the hope that a few 
years hence—after the right hon. Gentle- 
man had passed through a second period 
of political fasting and penance—they 
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might get the benefit of the right hon. 
Gentleman's maturer judgment as to the 
best means of giving Ireland her inde- 
pendence without separating her from 
the United Kingdom; for if the Irish 
Members were to be believed that was 
the curious and excessively Irish problem 
which the right hon. Gentleman had _ set 
himself to solve by this Bill. Indeed, the 
right hon, Gentleman had entered so 
thoroughly into the spirit of the thing 
that there was an obvious Irish bull on 
the face of his Bill, which proposes to 
“establish an Irish Legislature” (in 
Clause 1) “ without” according to the 
Preamble “impairing or restricting the 
supreme authority of Parliament.” Why, 
it was manifest that the supreme 
authority of Parliament was impaired or 
restricted in Ireland, to the extent of the 
powers conferred on the Irish Legisla- 
ture ; and all the marvellous sophistical 
ingenuity of the right hon, Gentleman 
annot -alter or conceal that fact. In 
truth, the words “ Supreme authority ” 
were delusive. They were evidently in- 
tended for the gallery. They could 
deceive no man who had the _ least 
knowledge of Constitutional questions. 
The word * Supreme ” there could ouly 
be used to give vagueness, while convey- 
ing an impression of emphasis, It was 
clear that the simple word “authority ” 
was stronger. If the meaning intended 
to be conveyed by the words but not 
implied in them were to be effectively 
expressed, it would be in some such 
terms as the following: “ while main- 
taining the control and authority of Par- 
liament acts of the Irish 
Legislature.” ‘That, however, hon. Gen- 
tlemen from Ireland would not accept, so 
this proviso, which meant nothing, and 
in any case had no legal effect, was, as he 
had said, a delusive proviso. He said it 
had no legal effeet because it was inserted 
in the Preamble. He was no lawyer, 
but he was informed that the function of 
a Preamble was to explain the object of 
the Statute ; but it could not operate to 
limit, or alter, or restrain the plain words 
of the enactment. If a Preamble declared 
that it was advisable to alter the regula- 
tions for hansom cabs and the Act went 
on expressly to declare that the enact- 
ments were to be applied to four-wheelers, 
the Preamble would be.disregarded. He 
would take the liberty of reading to the 
House the rule, as it was stated by 
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Baron Channel in the case of “ Hughes 
v. Chester Railway Company,” 3!, Law 
Journal, Chancery 100— 

“Tt is a well established rule that efect is to 

be given to the clear words of an enacting 
clause, though they may go far beyond the 
language of the Preamble ; that is, that, where 
the words of an enacting clause are clear and 
explicit, then their natural and obvious meaning 
shall not be restricted or cut down by the use of 
language of less extensive import in the Pre- 
amble. If, then, the words of the enacting 
clauses taken together are words admitting 
according to their natural import but of one 
meaning, that meaning must prevail, notwith- 
standing an argument to the contrary otherwise 
desirable from the Preamble.” 
He asked hon. Members to apply the 
principle laid down in that case by 
Baron Channel to a conerete instance 
which, if the Bill passed, would be 
certain to arise. He took the House to 
“Financial arrangements 
between the United Kingdom and Ire- 
land,” Section 38. That section enacted 
that— 

* After 15 years from the passing of this Act 
the arrangements made by this Act for the con- 
tribution of Ireland to Imperial liabilities and 
expenditure, and otherwise for the financial 
relations between the United Kingdom and 
Ireland, may be revised in pursuance of an 
Address to Her Majesty from the House of 
Commons or from the Irish Legislative 
Assembly.” 

Now, it was certain—at all events, it 
was probable—that in 15 years the 
Irish Government would begin to com- 
plain of the burthen imposed on_ its 
finances by this Imperial contribution, 
Let them remember, when gentlemen 
from Canada or elsewhere tried to 
persuade them that there was an analogy 
between the state of things to be created 
by this Bill and the relations between 
this country and our Colonies having 
responsible Government, that there was 
no such Colony which had been subjected 
to an Imperial contribution—no Colony 
in which this Parliament and the British 
Executive had reserved a right to appro- 
priate the Customs and regulate the 
Excise. The attempt to enforce that 
right, or its equivalent, lost us the most 
magnificent territory on the globe, and 
no one who knew anything about the 
Colonies would deny that had they at- 
tempted in relation to Canada or 
Australia to reserve such a right as was 
here proposed to be reserved to the 
Parliament and Crown in Ireland the 
Colonies would have resisted it, even by 
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force. Well, we had among us a dis- 
tinguished Canadian statesman, who 
might be fairly asked to tell them 
what would have been the effects 
of introducing into the _ historical 
measure passed for the Union of Upper 
and Lower Canada in 1840, and con- 
ferring responsible Government on those 
provinces—a measure which was the 
precursor of the existing Government 
of the Dominion—a proviso that the 
Customs and Excise were to be regulated 
by this Parliament. Why, had the Act 
been accepted in that form, and had a 
elause like Clause 12 of this Bill been 
inserted—that hon. Member could tell 
them that at the end of 15 years the 
Canadian Parliament would have ad- 
dressed the Crown, claiming a re-arrange- 
ment of the financial relations. And 
what kind of a re-arrangement ? A re- 
arrangement based on an actual and 
total repudiation of the right of this 
Parliament to reserve a control over 
Customs and Excise—the two great 
sources of any National finance. Well, if 
this Bill passed, were they to expect any- 
thing less from an Irish Government and 
an Irish people—after they had enjoyed 
15 years of practical self-government, 
and had organized a State—a nation—a 
solid and compact system which never- 
theless found itself restrained from further 
development by want of means, Now came 
in his pointabout the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment. Assuming that in 15 years the 
Irish Legislative Assembly addressed the 
Crown on these subjects—to use the 
words of this Bill—of 
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“The contribution of Ireland to Imperial 
liabilities and expenditure and otherwise of the 
financial relations between the United Kingdom 
and Ireland.” 

This Bill says, “the arrangements may 
be revised,” but it did not say how they 
were to be revised : by whom they were 
to be revised ; or what was to be the first 
authority in such a revision? They 
might be sure that a demand of that 
kind, which touched the pockets of the 
Irish people, would be pressed with all 
the foree and vehemence of the Irish 
eharacter. Then this Parliament would 
have to face this question, how to deal 
with that demand, and with whom 
rested the first authority to settle it? 
The Irish Government would urge, 
“You gave us authority to raise the 
question at the end of 15 years. We 
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have followed your own prescription. 
We have resolved that we cannot carry 
on the Government of Ireland without 
the control of Customs and Excise. 
Against the unanimous voice of the 
Irish people you have no right to con- 
tinue to impose these taxes—if you do 
we shall resist you.” Well, when that 
happened—as if this Bill passed it 
assuredly would happen—he wanted to 
know where this Parliament would 
stand? They might recite in the 
Preamble that its supreme authority was 
not to be impaired; but the English 
Parliament would contend that Section 
3 of Clause 12 gives them expressly 
a right to open the question and demand 
a revision of all the financial relations, 
The Irish Parliament would point out that, 
practically, this Section 3 puts them on 
an equal footing with regard to such a 
revision with the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, and that, therefore, it 
would be absurd to suppose that the 
final and supreme authority in the matter 
rested with the Imperial Parliament. 
Evidently against the express enactment 
of that section the Preamble would have 
no force. A Constitutional crisis of the 
gravest kind would have arisen. Its 
danger and its importance might be made 
all the more serious because at that 
juncture we might be engaged in a 
foreign war which was taxing all our 
resources, and obliged us to levy heavier 
contributions out of our Customs and 
Excise Duties. Who could regard such 
a possible crisis as that without alarm ? 
Who, with a light heart and toosanguine 
hopes, could consent to pass a measure 
which would expose us to so great a 
danger ? Who for a moment could con- 
tend that this Bill was to place Ireland 
in the same relations to this country as 
our self-governing Colonies ? Who could 
venture to affirm that this Bill did not 
create elaborate possibilities of friction 
which had been avoided in those Acts 
under which our Colonies had received 
their Charters of semi-independence. 
But that point had already been made 
clear to the House by right hon. and 
hon. Gentlemen learned in the law, and 
he only alluded to it in order to show how 
frail a barrier the right hon. Gentleman 
interposed between a fractious Irish 
Legislature and that Supremacy of 
Parliament which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Home Secretary pro- 
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fessed themselves so determined to 
assert and pres It is obviously one of 
these sham obstacles composed of rushes or 
willow wands, which was meant to look 
formidable, but which any ordinary 
Irish political steeplechaser would take 
at the stretch of his gallop. It seemed 
to him that the Government could not 
decide definitely on what principle it 
would give self-government to Ireland. 
The Government dare not bring in a Bill 
conferring on Ireland so large an amount 
of autonomy as is enjoyed by our Colonies, 
which had respousible Governments. 
The Ministry knew too well that the 
country would not stand it. Therefore 
they had brought in this hybrid and 
mongrel Bill, which neither made Ire- 
land a Colony, conferred on it a 
National independence such as was en- 
joyved by Hungary. But while the 
Ministry was afraid to bring ina Bill 
which would endow Ireland with legisla- 
tive independence, because on their side 
there were many thoughtful mer who cling 
tothe idea of the supremacy of Parliament 
throughout these Realms, the Ministry 
could bring in a Bill which would appear 
to limit and restrain the freedom of 
action of an Irish Legislature, and yet con- 
tain within it thecertain germs of indepen- 
dence and of liberation from the control 
of Parliament ; and that was what had 
been done, and done with a Machiavelian 
ingenuity which was perfectly stupendous. 
The Bill was sown throughout with 
germs and provocations of future 
quarrels, quarrels to which the only 
solution must be that final resort 
to foree which it was well known that 
Parliament, infested and perhaps 
controlled by Irish Members, would be 
reluctant to use. Such germs of future 
quarrel were the clause as to financial 
relations ; the reservation as to the con- 
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trol of foreign trade: the whole of the 
restrictions detailed in Clause 4; and the 


for the enforcement of the 
decrees of the Exchequer Judges in case 
the officers of the Irish Government 
should fail to give them effect. And 
the answer to the statement that the 
Bill was a moderate Bill was this : 
that it did not satisfy the so-called 
“aspirations ™ of the Irish Nationalist 
Party, and if it did not on the face of it 
so ostensibly satisfy those aspirations and 
vet they accepted it, the House might be 
sure they only accepted it either because 
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they saw and knew that those restrictions 
were only paper restrictions, and could 
be and would not be enforced, or because 
they did not regard it as final. But there 
was one great, and to his mind over- 
whelming, objection to their proceeding 
any farther with this Bill. He denied 
the competency of the House, as at 
present constituted, to undertake so large 


and important a revision—he should 
rather have said a revolution—of the 
Constitution. Let it be clearly under- 


stood that he did not intend to ¢ -hallenge 
the long acknowledged and confirmed 
rights of the House of Commons to pass 
any measure which it might deem neces- 
sary for the welfare of Realms. 
Technically, its competency to initiate 
the greatest Constitutional changes was 
beyond dispute. But between the tech- 
nical and legal rights to do a thing and 
the Constitutional propriety and expedi- 
ency of doing it under certain cireum- 
stances, a distinet line could be drawn— 
and that line had in this ease been over- 


these 





stepped. Theoretically, under all popular 
Governments the right of Constitutional 
revision rested with the electorate—the 
people. He might add that it did so 
practically as well, for it was certain 
| that no great Constitutional change 
| could be carried in this or any other 
) democratic country without the assent 
of the people—and that not a mere 


majority of the people—but a majority 


sufficiently large and over-mastering to 
impose its will. He might illustrate 


what he meant from the case of Belgium, 
Belgium for some vears had been agitated 
over the question of Constitutional revi- 
sion. But parties there had been so 
equally divided that it had been found 
impossible for either one of them to im- 
press its will on the other. Had either, 
relying ona casual and numeric sally incon- 
siderable majority, passed through Parlia- 
ment a measure making profound altera- 
tions in the Constitution, yet, in such cir- 
cumstances, it would have been impossible 
to carry it into effect,because it was 
tain that in no country would a 





ccrT- 
strong, 
compact, and almost equal minority sue- 
eumlh to matter they 
consider vital to their country’s fortunes, 
| Henee it was that provisions were made 
lin such a country as France for the meet- 

ing of a Constituent Assembly for Con- 

stitutional revision and the requirements 
eee alterations in the form of Govern- 
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ment were to be made by an effective 
majority in that Assembly. The absence 
of any machinery for a revision of our 
Constitution as was provided in the sys- 
tems of the United States, Canada, 
France, and other countries, had often 
formed the subject of discussion by 
writers on our Constitution, and it had 
been recognised that there ought to be 
some more satisfactory machinery for 
such revision than now existed. At all 
events, it was perfectly clear that no 
revision could take place—no grave | 
changes in the Constitution could be 
effeeted—without the assent of the House 
of Lords and the Crown. The Crown 
and the Lords had an equal responsibility 
with the House for secing that any pro- 
posed reforms in the Constitution shall 
be not only just and expedient in them- 
selves, but that they were supported by 
such an overwhelming mass of opinion 
among the people as to assure their cer- 
tain and uncontested operation. ‘That, 
then, was the point he wished to make. 
The right hon. Gentleman could point to 
no such great and general alteration of 
the Constitution of these Realms as he 
proposed by the present Bill being at- 
tempted with a majority so small and so 
uncertain as he commanded in this coun- 
try ; and, viewing the matter from the 
ground of reasonableness and of ex- 
pediency, it was not right that these pro- 
found changes should beattempted by this 
House in its existing condition, Its 
mandate was neither sufficiently clear 
nor sufficiently authoritative to justify it 
in attempting to alter the terms by which 
this Parliament existed for the United 
Kingdom, to restrict its authority in one 
part of that Kingdom, and to change 
the Constitution of this House. For 
though this House had perfect compe- 
tency to discuss and legislate upon the 
question of the Succession of the Crown— 
or even of the abolition of the Monareh- 
ieal system and the establishment of a 
Republic—who could argue that it would 
be Constitutional for a Minister with a 
majority of 30 or 40, representing only 
a diminutive majority of say 5 per cent. 
out of an electorate of nearly 5,000,000, 
to undertake to legislate on those ques- 
tions. No Ministry would dare to at- 
tempt it without a clear and overwhelm- 
ing mandate from theconstituencies. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to 
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be disestablished in a district there must 
be a majority of two-thirds of the rate- 
payers to authorise it—and yet the right 
hon. Gentleman, with a bare majority of 
votes out of millions, was proposing to 
alter an ancient and venerated Constitu- 
tion. He ventured to lay down this pro- 
position—that no Minister had the Con- 
stitutional right to tamper with the 
Constitution in the manner proposed 
by this most unnecessary Bill, un- 
less he was backed by a majority in 
the country vast enough to enforce 


lits will on the nation. If it was. 


attempted it would be lawful to resist. 
He called the Bill most unnecessary. 
If he were asked to describe this measure 
in a sentence he would say that it was a 
Billto encourage and endow revolutionary 
agitation. It was, indeed, a Bill to 
rehabilitate the character of the men 
whom the right hon. Gentleman had 
branded as pursuing threugh rapine 
the dismemberment of the Empire. 
He spoke of the Bill as the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Bill for a reason. If there 
ever was a Bill introdueed into this 
Ilouse which was a one-man Bill, it was 
this. From the capacious brain of the 
right hon. Gentleman sprang the idea 
that the only way to trump the Tories, 
who were predominate in Britain, was to 
win over the Irish vote, whieh held the 
halance between the two Parties. Coin- 
cidently with that the right hon, Gen- 
tleman’s mind became suddenly alive to 
the wickedness of the conduct which the 
English Government, during a long series 
of years, in the large proportion of which 
he was chiefly responsible for its policy, 
had held towards Ireland. He woke to 
the fact that to enforce the law was 
injustice, and resistance to law, if not a 
virtue, a thing to be palliated, if the 
criminal were an Irishman, owing to the 
fact that his ancestors, like our ancestors, 
had been shabbily and even iniquitously 
treated by former Governments. He it 
was, and he alone, who in the tortuous 
mazes of his mind worked out this 
tortuous and mazy — Bill. There 
was no other right hon. Gentleman 
sitting on that Bench who would 
dare to accept the entire responsibility 
for this Bill; only a statesman with the 
great and splendid reputation of the right 
hon. Gentleman could venture to affront 
the sound sense of the British electorate 
with a ferrago of anomalies and absur- 
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dities which if ever they should become em- 
bodied inan Act of Parliament would make 
it an act of lunacy. On the strength of 
that reputation Ministers were trying to 
foree this Bill through the Commons, 
relying on the ignorance of the electorate 


{6 Arrit 1893} 


preventing it from seizing all the purport | 


and significance of this political jumble. 
Aye, and not alone the ignorance of the 
electorate—for not long ago ore intelli- 
gent Gladstonian candidate so far vindi- 
cated his right to sit here and take a part 
in the eriticism of legislative measures 
for his country as to declare that he 
knew nothing about the Bill, but would 
say ditto to anything that the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed, That hon. Gentle- 


man was sitting in this House among 
other items who offered a silent and 


ignoble tribute to the influence of the 
right hon. Gentleman and their own in- 
capacity. So low had fallen the privi- 
lege and the pride of representing the 
people in this House—so low had one 
Member fallen as to not ashamed to 
confess it—infra Ventidinm dejectus ! 
Inthe great struggle which was now going 
on to defend the Constitution 
Realms from risky and mad experiments, 
they were protesting against this most 
perilous aud most unconstitutional domi- 
nation of one man who had 
not even at his back a sufficient majority 
to sustain the authority which he arro- 
gated for impairing the supremacy of 
Parliament, revolutionising the Constitu- 
tion, and imperilling the unity of these 
Realms. He might with his 
casual superiority in votes in carrying 
this Bill through this House, but his 
task would only then begin. For he had 
yet to face a majority of Englishmen 
outside powerful enough, compact enough, 
and resolute enough on this supreme 
appeal to compel even his autocratic 
will to reject this cowardly surrender 
to the forees of anarchy and discord. 
Mr. SPICER (Monmouth, &c.) said, 
he wished to say a few words in support 
of the Bill, because he had been sent to 
the House by his constituents for that 
purpose. The hon. Member who had 
just sat down had stated that hon, Mem- 
bers on the Ministerial side of the House 
were following blindly the Prime 
Minister, but it might be interesting to 
the hon. Member if he told him that he 


he 


of these 


Inai—one 


succeed 


received his first lesson in Home Rule 
some 2) years ago, at the hands of a 


| 


| Colonies and 
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gentleman who was entrusted with the 


Irish business of a very distinguished 
Conservative statesman who had now 
passed away. The hon. Membcr had 


asked what would happen with regard to 
this country in time of war. It seemed 
to him extremely ungenerous to think 
that Ireland would not stand by the old 
country in that event, as she had done 
before. But he would like to point out 
that they were running a far greater risk 
now owing to the position of the Trish 
that if diffi- 
culties should arise before this Guestion 
settled, the Irish party the 
in America would throw 


question, for he believed 


was in 


lin their lot against England, whereas if 


i 
t 


the matter were once settled it would help 
to solidify the bonds that bound us to all 
parts of the British Empire. He would 
leave Constitutional questions to those 
knew about them than 

He had been connected for some 


who 

he did. 
years with the commerce of this country, 
and they were constantly being told that 
if Home Rule came Irish trade would be 
ruined, and that in 1886 there was a fall 
in Irish securities, ‘I hey knew that 
there had certain fall in Trish 
securities to-day, but the reason was that 
who were interested in Irish 
securities belonged to exactly the same 


more 


been a 
those 


class as those who were opposed to Home 


Rule. In the North of Ireland there was 

great deal of borrowed — capital, 
fand naturally if those gentlemen 
who had borrowed said they were 
|voing to be ruined, those who had 
lent would ask for their money back. 
It was said that trade would be ruined 
and that manufacturers would leave. He 





had yet to learn that it was possible for 
manufacturers to remove their factories 
as quickly as some people imevined ; 
and he would ask, why was it that these 
manufacturers were in the North of Lre- 
land at all? They knew very well that 
in regard to one branch of manufacture 
climate had a great deal to do with it, 
and they knew also that the North of 
Ireland was extremely well placed for 
obtaining large supplies of coal and iron, 
and they knew even more than that, that 
the price of labour in the Norzh of Ire- 
land had been simply a disgrace to eom- 
merce as a whole. He questioned very 
much whether a good deal of this outery 
in the North of Ireland with regard to 
ruined trade had not ariseu from a feeling 
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that if there was a more general state of 
prosperity throughout the whole of 
Ireland the price of labour in Belfast 
and other parts would net be as low as 
it was to-day, Then, again, they were 
told that trade would be harassed if Home 
Rule came. He admitted that that 
would be so if Irish opinion was against 
the Bill, but the Government did not 
propose to pass the Bill in opposition to 
Iris opinion, England was the great 
purchaser of Trish commodities, and must 
ever remain so, and was it not, therefore, 
reasonable that it was in the best interests 
ot Ireland that she should) maintain 
friendly relations with this country ? 
They were told that the resources of 
Iretand were unequal to supporting 
National Government; but when they 
real of the resources possessed by many 
of our Colonies when they were first per- 
mitted to have self-government, they 
would see that the resources of Lreland 
were quite sufficient in that respect. 
Then they were told that the Irish 
people had no business instinet; but it 
scemed to him that the Irish people had 
shown very clearly, since the English 
Parliament gave them an equal franchise 
with that of England, that they knew 
something about their own needs, and 
when they requested the British people 
to give them powers of self-government, 
he thought they gave a good proof 
that they really understood their own 
interests. This matter had not been 
fairly treated. There had been a great 
dea! too much undue pressure. Even in 
the City of London, where they were 
supposed to he free, there had been pres- 
sure brought to bear upon many gentle- 
meu, who in the carly stage of this con- 
flict raised their voices in favour. of 
justice to Ireland in a way that would 
surprise most people. They had had, 
for instance, the City Companies, some of 
whom, at any rate, had passed resolu- 
tious that no one should be elected toa 
Court of the Company who held Home 
Rule views. [Cries of * Name !"] He 
would mention a Company, if they 
wished—the Fishmongers’ Company. 
[Sir E. Crarke dissented.) He be- 
lieved he had heard the voice of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman in that 
Court. 

Sir EL. CLARKE: I am not a member 
of it. 

Mr. Spicer 
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Mr. SPICER said he spoke from 
personal experience; he had been told 
that sueh a resolution had been 
passed, If a further explanation were 
required he would go further and 
say that this thing had occurred with re- 
gard to himself. He was called upon 
by a member of the Court one day, and 
was asked whether he would allow his 
name to be submitted, and a few days 
afterwards he: was again called upon by 
the same gentleman, who said that he 
was sorry he had called, that a mistake 
had been made, and that because he held 
Home Rule opinions nothing further 
could be done. That sort of language 
made some of them feel that there had 
been undue influence. Then they were 
told that under Home Rule they would 
have no religious freedom in Ireland, and 
that no safeguards in the Bill would be 
of the slightest use. He would, first of 
all, ask whether they had any proof of 
willingness to tamper with religious 
freedom in those districts of Ireland 
where the vast majority belonged to the 
Roman Catholic Church 7+ He could 
not find the slightest evidence of it. The 
North Meath election was a peculiar 
case ; it was not a question there between 
Protestant and Catholic but between 
Goverument and Government. He 
fully appreciated religions freedom, and 
was almost amused at the new-born zeal 
of gentlemen opposite in that regard, 
There was a great deal of petty persecu- 
tion going on in hundreds of Engiish 
villages to-day ou the part of clergymen 
and curates in connection with their 
national schools and the boycotting of 
tradesmen, and in other ways, and why 
did not hon. Members go to their con- 
stituencies and find that out for them- 
selves ? He believed the days of re- 
ligious persecution were over, and he saw 
nothing in the recent history of Ireland 
that would justify him in believing that 
intolerance would prevail. In the in- 
terests of the trade of Ireland and of re- 
ligious freedom he should have great 
pleasure in supporting the Prime Minister 
when they went into the Lobby. 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 

Mr. H.S. FOSTER (Suffolk, Lowes- 
toft), though claiming the indulgence 
usually extended to a new Member on 
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first addressing the House, made no 
apology fer intervening in the Debate, 
first, because the Bill was acknowledged 
to of such importance 
and proposed to introduce such novel 
changes in the Constitution, that every 
Member of the House would be entitled 
to be heard upon it; and, secondly, be- 
cause he had the honour to represent a 
constituency which had had this question 
brought before it more prominently, per- 
haps, than many others. It was that 
constituency in which the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made a 
very ¢elebrated speech, in the course of 
which he congratulated the Tory Party 


be enormous 


upon “Stewing in Parnellite juice.” 
Then the Prime Minister himself had 


honoured Lowestoft with a visit, aud at 
its conclusion had prophesied the triumph 


of the Liberal cause at Lowestoft in 
words of unusual confidence when he 
wrote to his (Mr. Foster's) opporent— 
“From all I have seen and heard, I am 
certain you will be the Member at the next 


Election.” 

The issue had shown that the right hon. 
Gentleman was entirely in the wrong, and 
the House would not expect his (Mr. 
Foster's) constituents to put very great 
faith in the Prime Minister's prophecies 


about the blessings of Home Rule. 
The Prime Minister, in introducing 


the measure, had made an appeal to 
the electors of the United Kingdom, 
which he knew very well would be an 
effective one : he had said that it was 2 
Bill which would do * justice to Ireland.” 
Great names had been frequently in- 
voked for the purpose of furthering un- 
righteous proposals ; the name of justice 
before had invoked 
purpose of perpetrating great injustice 
and oppression, and he ventured to say 
that never was the name of justice more 
improperly invoked than at the present 
moment by the Prime Minister. As a new 
Member of the House, whose father was 
not born at the time the Prime Minister 
tirst beeame a Member of Parliament, he 
had made it his business to endeavour to 
ascertain some of the principal tenets of the 
publie life of the Prime Minister, and he 
had also endeavoured to ascertain how it 
was that the Prime Minister, who had 
been in the House for over 60 years, and 
who had the 


now been 


had a larger share in 
government of the country than any 


other living man, and who had seen this 


for the | 
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“ gross injustice ” for so long a period of 
time—how it he had endea- 
voured to remedy it until within the last 
six yeurs ? One might have supposed 
that this demand for Home Rule was one 
raised in recent times, and to which the 


Was hnevel 


attention of hon. Gentlemen had been only 
recently directed. The Prime Minister 
had tokl them that day that it had | 
persistently before the country ever since 
29 vears after the Act of Union. If one 
could ignore the history of the last seven 
years, and could have gone to sleep and 
appeared in the House that night, one 
would have expected that the very man 
who would be leading the Opposition 


ween 


to the Bill, and who would have 
exhausted the vocabulary of con- 
demnuation of the English language 
in denuneiation of it, would have been 


Ile made, 
amongst other contributions to the litera- 


himself. 


ture ard speeches of the day, a notable 


He (Mr. Foster) knew 


speech in IS71. 


that was a long while ago. It was a 
long time for him, but it) was not 
a long way back in the _ political 
history of the Prime Minister. In 
IST] he was the Prime Minister of 
England, and had been fer 40 vears 
a Member of that House. In that 
speech he said he did uot know 


what was meant by the cry of Home 
Rule for Ireland. He said he 
to know that those who raised that ery 
did not desire to break up the United 
He said also— 


was glad 


Kingdom into fragments. 
“We are told that it essary for 
Ireland to close her relations the 
Parliament of this country and to have a 
Parliament of her own. We shall say 
to this learned gentleman” (Mr. Butt), 
“*Wiy is Parliament to be broken up ? 
Has Ireland any great grievances ? 
What it that Ireland has demanded 
from the Imperial Parliament, and that 
the Imperial Parliament has refused 7° 


hes 
with 


Is 


It was then the view of the Prime 
Minister that Home Rule would 
break up the Imperial Parliament. 
The Unionists had got the word * disin- 
tegration ” from the voeabulary of the 
right) hon. Gentleman himself, who, 
when he had a great majority of 
the House of Commons behind him, 


rendering him independent of the Irish 
Party, had viewed Home Rule as “a 
policy of disintegration and breaking up of 
the Empire.” In 1886 the Prime Minister 
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said they had come to what he called the 
“parting of the ways”; he said there were 
two alternatives—the one Home Rule, 
the other coercion. There was no ground 
for his confining himself to two alterna- 
The alternatives from which the 
Unionists had to choose, and the parting 
of the ways at which they had arrived 
was this: that while the Gladstonians 
desired to grant a Parliament to Ireland, 
Unionists considered that the proper 
reme ly for devolving some of the work 
from the shoulders of the Imperial Par- 


tives, 


liament upon the localities was the 
granting of a large measure of Local 


(rovernment to [reland—and to further 
such a policy was one of the closing acts 
of the late Government. The Prime 
Minister onght to have said that 
the alternatives were Local Government 
or Home Rule. Speaking in 1879 at 
Dalkeith the Prime Minister poiuted out 
the distinction between Local Govern- 
ment and Home Rule, and said he was 
friendly to any scheme of Local Govern- 
meut provided nothing done to 
weaken or compromise the authority of 
the Imperial Parliament. Now, had any 
of the Prime Minister's supporters the 
audacity to stand up in that House and 
deny that this Bill, if it passed, would 
not weaken the authority of the Imperial 
Parliament - The Prime Minister in 
1879 said that nothing that created a 
doubt upon that supremacy 
tolerated by any intelligent or patriotic 
mind, but, subject to that limitation, if 
they coul linake arrangements under which 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and portions of 
England could deal with questions of 
local and special interest to themselves 
more efficiently than Parliament, it would 
be the attaining of great national good. 
So far as relieving Parliament of some 
of the which it had to 
undertake, every hon. Member of the 
House, of whatever polities, desired to 
see a reform, and measures which were 
generally understood under the title of 
“gas and water” would be very much 
better dealt with in the localities. But 
that was a long way from the proposal 
The right hon. Gentleman 
came power in 1880, and the 
whole source of our present troubles in 
Ireland deted from that time. “The Con- 
servative Party had then been in Office 
six years, and the right hon, Gentleman 
found— 
Mr. H. S. Foster 


was 


could be 


burdens now 


now made. 


back to 
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“A diminution of crime and outrage, and a 

general sense of comfort and satisfaction, such 
as was unknown in the previous history of the 
country.” 
He( Mr. Foster) would remind the House of 
the relations between the Prime Minister 
and the Nationalist Party before he sur- 
rendered to them at the end of i885. 
The Prime Minister deseribed Mr, Parnell 
and the Members of his Party, in the 
House and out of it, as men who were 
preaching, almost for the first time, the 
doctrine of public plunder, and he 
described the contest between his Govern- 
ment and the Irish Nationalists 
contest between law onthe one hand and 
sheer lawlessness on the other. He had 
spoken of the Nationalist Members 
“steeped to the lips in crime,” and 
“marching through rapine and plunder to 
the dismemberment of the Empire.” What 
a change there was now in the Prime 
Minister's poliey ! The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland now did not dare to doubt 
the word of an Irish Nationalist Member 
in regard to any statement in that House, 
because he knew that his Government 
held Office only at the beck of the Irish 
Party. Then the Heuse would pro- 
bably like to know what was the opinion 
of the Nationalist Party with regard to 
the Liberal Party. This was the 
Manifesto the Nationalist Party 
addressed— 


as i 


as 


as 


of 


“To our Counirymen in England and Scotland,’ 

* The Liberal Party are making an appeal to 
the confidence of the electors at the General 
Election of 1885, as at the Election of 1880, on 
false pretences. We feel bound to 
advise our countrymen to place no confidence 
in the Liberal or Radiea! Party, and so far as 
in them lies to prevent the Government of the 
Empire falling into the hands of a Party sev 
pe rhidious, treacherous, and sncom pete ut. In 
no case ought an Irish Nationalist to give a 
vote, in our opinion, to a memberof the Liberal 
or Radical Party, except in some few cases in 
which courageous fealty to the Irish cause in 
the last Parliament has given a guarantee that 
the candidate will not belong the serri/e and 
cowardly and unprincipled herd that weuld 
break every pledge and violate every principles” 
How had this great change since 
1886 beew brought about 2 This Bill 
was a one man Bill. In 1885 the Prime 
Minister had in his view the fact that 
there would be at least 80 Nationalist 
Members returned. He did not say then 
that would be a strong ground for grant- 
ing Home Rule, but a good reason for 
opposing it, unless the Party who under- 
took the consideration of the question 
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was entirely independent of the Irish 


Government of 


vote. He said— 

“Tt will be a vital danger to the country if 
at the time of the demand of Ireland for large 
power of self-government there is not in Parlia- 
ment. ready to deal with that subject, a Party 
totally independent of the Irish vote. It would 
not be safe for the Party to enter upon the con- 
sideration of the measure, at every step of 
which would be in the power of the Party from 
Ireland to say, * Unless you do this and unless 
you do that we will turn you out to-morrow’ 
in obedience to the call of the Whip and the man- 
date of the Caucus. We earnestly advise our 
countrymen to voteagainst the men who coerced 
Treland, deluged Egypt with blood, menaced reli- 
gious liberty in the school, the freedom of speech 
in Parliament, and promised to the country 
generally a repetition of the crimes and follies 
of the last Liberal Administration.” 

It was interesting to look at the signa- 
tures to that document. It was signed 
by T. P. O'Connor, President of the Irish 
National League of Great Britain, Justin 
McCarthy, Thomas Sexton, T. M. 
Healy, J. E. Redmond, James O'Kelly, 
and J. G. Biggar. Those were the views 
that hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
entertained—and seriously entertained, 
no doubt—of the Prime Minister, so that 
at the end of 1885 the right hon. Gentle- 
man was utterly and bitterly opposed to 
the aims and objects of the Nation- 
alist Party, and that Party were 
equally opposed to the right hon. 
Gentleman, and what a change 
had come over the scene. To-day, if a 
question were addressed to the Chief 
Secretary by one of the ordinary Glad- 
stonian Members, no doubt he was treated 
with courtesy ; if a question came from 
the Opposition it was answered ; but if 
an inquiry were made by amember of the 
Irish Nationalist Party it was to be observed 
that the right hon. Gentleman answered 
with bated breath. The manner 
and method of his answers depended 
entirely upon the Party to which 
the questioner belonged—courteous to 
a Gladstonian, curt to a Unionist, 
cringing to a Nationalist. Why, the 
other day, in answer to a Nationalist 
question which reflected upon an Irish 
landlord, the Chief Seeretary stated he 
knew nothing as to the alleged facts, but 
wlded, apologetically, that he had no 
doubt they were as stated by the hon. 


how 


Member. The right hon. Gentleman 
accurately gauged the position of 


the Government. He knew that they 
held Office at the nod of the Irish Party. 
He knew that if the Irish Party were 
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offended in however slight a degree, and 
they remained away from the House, the 
Government would be in a minority of 40, 
and he knew that if they were provoked 
to the extent of voting against his Party 
the Government would at once be ina 
minority of 120, How had the change 
been brought about? Why, the great 
Liberal Party were content to submit to 
the dictatorship of one man, The Bill 
was the product of the marvellous 
intellectual power of the Prime Minister, 
who had thrust his views upon a reluctant 
Party. [“No,no!”] Yes; that was 
an accurate statement. The Party knew 
nothing about the Bill seven years ago. 
They were absolutely startled by its 
introduction—so startled that the very 
pick and flower of the Party refused to 
have anything to do with the measure, 
Something like one half of the Prime 


Ministers’ Colleagues broke off their 
political ties and the strong ties of 


personal friendship rather than put their 
hands to a measure that they felt was 


fraught with danger to the Empire. The 
Prime Minister had not taken the 


country into his confidence, he had not 
even confided in his own colleagues, 
In 1885 the Prime Minister had in his 
view the fact that there would be at 
least 8O Nationalist Members returned, 
Did he say that that would be a 
strong ground for granting Home Rule ? 
Not at all. He said it would be a good 
reason for opposing it, unless the Party 
who undertook the consideration of the 
question was entirely independent of the 
Irish vote. He said to his constituents 
in Edinburgh, in November, 1885— 

“It will be a vital danger to the country if at 
the time of the demand of Ireland for large 
power of self-government there is not in Parlia- 
ment, ready to deal with that subject, a Party 
totally independent of the [rish vote.” 

Did the right hon. Gentleman mean that ? 
Was he in a position to judge of the 
dangers that would arise if any Party 
attempted to deal with the question in 
total dependence on the Irish vote ? No 
doubt he meant whai he said. Well, 
could it be denied that the Government 
to-day existed on the sufferance of the 
Irish Members ? The Prime Minister had 
said that it would not be safe for the 
Liberal Party to enter even into the cone 
sideration of the measure if at every step 
it would be in the power of the Party 
from Ireland to say : “ Unless you do this 
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or that particular thing, we turn you out 
to-morrow.” If the right hon. Gentleman 
had desired to describe exactly the 
political situation of the present time, he 
could net have done it more exactly. In 
1885 the right hon. Gentleman did not 
get a majority large enough to make him 
independent of the Irish Party, and then, 
when he found he was dependent upon the 
Irish vote to be returned to power, then, 
for the first time, almost at the end of his 
political career, after a lifetime in the 
House, he embraced the principles of 
Home Rule. He embraced those principles 
suddenly—so sudder and startling was 
the change, that as he (Mr. Foster) had 
said, the right hon. Gentleman lost some 
of the pick and flower of his Party, who 
preferred the good of their country even 
to the claims of their Party. To-day 
the right hon. Gentleman came_ before 
the House and sought to press upon it 
and the country his claims, in the name 
of justice, to pass this Bill. The course 
ot the right hon. Gentleman was a 
course of inconsistency, which could not 
commend itself to the House or the 
country. The country was asked to 
accept this Bill practically on the sole 
responsibility of the Prime Minister. 
Now the right hon. Gentleman had laid 
down certain canons of consistency by 
which he said statesmen ought to be 
judged. It so happened that the right 
hon, Gentleman himself had been accused 
of inconsistency in connection with the 
Irish Chureh Disestablishment Bill, and 
at that time, aa many hon. Members 
would remember, he — published an 
autobiography, in which he said— 

* There are abundant signs by which to dis- 
tinguish between those changes which prove 
nothing worse than the fallibility of the indi- 
vidual mind, and manceuvres which destroy 
contidence and entail merited dishonour. 
Changes which are sudden and precipitate— 
changes accompanied with a light and con- 
temptuous repudiation of the former self— 
changes which are systematically timed 
and tuned to the interest of personal 
advancement — changes which are hooded, 
slurred over, or denied— for these changes. 
and such as these, I have not one 
word to say, and if they can be justly charged 
upon me I can no longer desire that any portion, 
however small, of the concerns or interests of 
my countrymen should be lodged in my hands.” 
Well, he (Mr. Foster) for his own part, 
willingly subscribed to these canons, and 
he was willing to judge of the right hon. 
Gentleman by the standard he had him- 
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hon. Gentleman’s action came under the 
description of  “mancuvres which 
destroys confidence and entail merited 
dishonour.” The right hon. Gentleman 
“ame under the further description of 
having been “sudden and precipitate.” 
Within a month of the General Election 
of 1885 by the ballon d'essai from 
Hawarden the right hon. Gentleman had 
changed his view so suddenly that the 
world was startled, and no persons more 
so than the Nationalist Party. The 
members of his own Cabinet knew 
nothing of his mind, and the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. 
Harcourt) was actualling ridiculing the 
prospect of “stewing in Parnellite juice.” 
The right hon. Gentleman came under 
his own description in that his action 
was “systematically timed and tuned to 
the interest of personal advancement,” 
and, lastly, he came under his own de- 
scription in that his changes had been 
“hooded and slurred over or denied,” 
for the only exp'anation the right hon. 
Gentleman had given of his conversion 
to Home Rule was that 85 votes were 
in favour of that policy. This, however, 
was clearly foreseen before the Election 
by all men, and notably by the Prime 
Minister himself, who actually gave the 
figure of 80 as the number of Nationalist 
Members. With regard to the Bill 
itself, he confessed that his own feeling 
was very much the feeling of one who 
should be asked to consider in that 
House what terms they should make for 
surrendering part of their Empire to 
France or to Russia. He and his friends 
were opposed utterly to the principle of 
the Bill, and because they were opposed 
to the principle of the Bill it seemed ab- 
solute mockery to enter into the details 
of it. And yet there was the Bill on the 
Table of the House, and whether they 
liked it or not, they had te consider some 
of its details. The Billcommenced with a 
doctrine of the supremacy of the Im- 
perial Parliament. On this point he 
| wished to call the attention of the House 
to one singular passage in the Preamble. 
Every right hon. Gentleman on the 
Treasury Bench pledged himself at some 
| time or other before the production of the 
| Bill to one formula—namely, that he 
| would agree to nothing that would inter- 
| fere with the supremacy of Parliament. 
|It was clear, therefore, that there was 





self laid down. He held that the right | present to the minds of right hon. Gentle- 
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men the danger which might exist of im- 
pairing the supremacy of Parliament. 
This was a danger which had always 
been present to the minds of those who 
had to meet that question, There was 
the challenge that the Prime Minister 
used to give to Mr. Butt that * before 
Parliament were invited even to con- 
sider this question, it ought to be made 
clear in what way the supremacy was to 
be maintained.” A great puzzle was to 
know when this Bull was produced how 
they were to give a separate Legisla- 


ture to Treland consistently — with 
this principle. The wit of man would 
not be found to have devised any 


proposals by which they could give an 
independent and separate Parliament to 
Ireland and at the same time maintain 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. They on that side had always 
said that the thing could not be done— 
that the right hon. Gentleman was 
attempting to solve the insoluble. 
How did the Government get out of the 
difficultv? In a remarkable way. A 
member of the Government, though not 
a member of the Cabinet (Sir C. Russell), 
made a speech in which he announced 
the startling discovery that nothing this 


Parliament could do could by any 
possibility interfere with its own 
He (Mr. Foster) could 


supremacy. 
imagine what a chorus of delight went 
round the Cabinet when that way out of 
the difficulty was discovered. Having 
made that discovery, they placed the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament on 
the Prime Minister, who himself said 
that he had placed “ it reverently in the 
Preamble of the Bill.” The word 
“reverently ” was not ill-chosen. He 
(Mr. Foster) imagined that one of the 
first acts of the new Irish Legislature, if 
ever that Legislature was established, 
would be to set up a monument to the 
Preamble of the Bill, and to inseribe on 
it the words “ Sacred to the memory of 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment.” It was quite certain that the 


supremacy of the Imperial Parliament | 


would be reverently buried. The 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, 
so far as that Bill was concerned, was a 
paper supremacy, and not a real one, At 
the first attempt to exercise anything 
like control over the Irish Legislature 
one of two things would happen—either 
the 
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be prepared, by foree of arms, to enforce 
their will, to reconquer the country, or 
the supremacy would treated as 
worthless, and become a thing of the 
Then they were told that in 
giving this measure they were to be 
guided by Colonial precedents, There 
was no analogy between granting repre- 
sentative institutions to our Colonies and 
the granting of a Parliament to Ireland. In 
| the Colonies the system of Government 
| had grown up. First, they were Crown 
| Colonies ; then, when the community 
| had become sufficiently ripe and edu- 
| cated to be entitled to representative 
| institutions, those institutions were given 
ltothem. But Ireland already possessed 
| representative institutions. Ireland had 
equal representation with ourselves during 
| the last 100 years. Only the other day 
| the Prime Minister had ‘told them that 
Ireland was even over represented, It was 
| clearly not a case of granting representa- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
} 


be 


past. 





tive institutions to a people who were 
despotically ruled. The suggestion was 
that they should drive out from the Par- 
like 


people, 


something 1,500,000 or 
2,000,000 — of enjoyed 
and craved for a continuance of the 
protection of that Parliament, for the 


purpose of pleasing another section by 


liament 
who 


giving them a separate Parliament. For 
the first time in our history it had been 
reserved for a responsible statesman to 
bring down a proposal, not for enfran- 
chising an enslaved people, but to break 
up the Parliament, to break off a large 
section of that Parliament, and to that 
extent weaken and endanger our position, 
| He wished to add that it appeared to 
|him that this proposal was wrong in 
principle. The Treaty of Union between 
| Great Britain and Ireland was a Treaty 
| between two contracting parties ; it was 
a Treaty formally approved by the Par- 
| liaments of the two countries. ‘To-day 
| they knew that as a result of the last 
| General Election one of the two contract- 
| ing parties did not desire to have that 
| Treaty broken. He wanted to know by 
| what Constitutional or moral right it was 
|sought to compel the people of Great 
Britain, one of the 
parties, to consent to the abrogation 
jof the Treaty, or to its modification, 
Many measures besides Home Rule bad 
been dangled before the eyes of the elee- 
tors at the General Election to induce 


two contracting 


Imperial Government would have to | them to swallow this bitter pill, and it 
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was unconstitutional and immoral to en- 
deavour to compel the larger partner to 
dissolve the partnership against its ex- 
press will. Even one of the Prime 
Minister’s own supporters, the hon, Mem- 
ber for Cardiff (Sir E. J. Reed), had 
expressed that view, for in a letter to 
The Times le had said— 

“The result of the recent Election was to 

show that even if the most moderate measure 
of Home Rule was to be carried by the present 
Parliament, it would have to be carried by the 
votes of Irish Members overpowering at West- 
minster the votes of the Members of Great 
Britain.” 
As to the retention of the Irish Members, 
the treatment of that subject by the 
Prime Minister was an insult to the in- 
telligence of the House and the country. 
The Prime Minister admitted that the ques- 
tion wasa difficult one,nay more he empha- 
sised it, and then, as one of the essential 
principles of his Bill, he sought to throw on 
the House of Commons the responsibility 
of solving the insoluble. “ Let us hope 
you will take the right view,” said the 
right hon. Gentleman. But what was 
the right view of this matter which cut 
into the very essence of the Bill? The 
Opposition contended that the problem 
of a separate Parliament combined with 
the supremacy of Parliament was in- 
soluble, and therefore incapable of solu- 
tion, and that they ought not to 
attempt to deal with it by granting 
Home Rule to Ireland. If the Bill was 
remarkable for what it contained, it was 
also remarkable for what it did not con- 
tain. It was remarkable for the deser- 
tion of Ulster, and on this matter the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Laneaster, 
in The Nineteenth Century for February, 
1886, had written— 

* Those who know the people of Ulster best will 
be the first to agree that the passionate protests 
which come thick and fast from them against 
being left to the mercies of an Irish Parliament 
are well entitled to respect.” 

Let them contrast that with the attitude 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bryce) 
of to-lay about the “ Bluster of Ulster.” 
Was it respectful to the minority to use 
such language—was it wise and _ states- 
manlike ? Then the Bill was remark- 
able for the absence of adequate protec- 
tion for the loyal minority ; it was 
remarkable for the absence of any pro- 
vision for dealing with the land ques- 
tion. It would be remembered that the 
Prime Minister, when the Land Bill of 
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1881 was introduced, had said that “as 
a rule the landlords had stood their trial, 
aud have as arule been acquitted.” The 
right hon. Gentleman had in 1886 de- 
clared that before establishing a system 
of Home Rule “ the land question must 
first be settled,” and the Chancellor of 
the Duchy, in the article already quoted, 
had said— 

* The honour of England is pledged to their 

(the landlords’) rights. At no cost can we 
abandonthem. We could not look other nations 
in the face were we to throw over men whose 
property we confirmed as lately as by the 
Act of 1881,” 
How would they be able to look other 
nations in the face, seeing that it was 
proposed to abandon the landlords to 
their fate? And, again, he said— 

“ Everybody knows how such a power would 

be used ; with the police under the orders of an 
Elective Board the landlord might whistle for 
his rent. He would be lucky if he kept a whole 
skin. His property would be gone without any 
need for confiscating legislation.” 
He would ask the House, in conclusion, 
what would happen if that Bill should 
pass and be sent to another place? They 
knew the Bill would be sent to the 
country ou the ground that this Govern- 
ment had no mandate from the electors 
to pass this Bill. There were many of 
their proposals put before the electors at 
the General Election besides Home Rule, 
and Home Rule itself was only put in 
general terms. No particular proposals 
like those of the Bill were put before the 
electors. A journal conducted by one of 
the supporters of the Goverument, who 
had not found it necessary to reconcile 
the interests of Truth with the interests 
of the Cabinet, that was to say, the hon. 
Member for Northampton, on the 22nd 
September, 1892, had said— 

“Tt is time that a few plain words should be 
said about popular feeling in England in regard 
to Home Rule. The electors are sick of the 
subject .... We won the Election because 
the electors wanted certain Imperial and local 
reforms, and the only way to get them was 


, 


through Home Rule.” 
He quite agreed with that statement. 
He believed that there was no real and 
intense desire on the part of the people 
for the granting of Home Rule to Ire- 
land, and he did not think the policy of 
the measure was one which would com- 
mend itself to the people. What the 
Prime Minister had done had been to 
make the task of future Prime Ministers 
more difficult. He had raised hopes 
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which no patriotic British statesman 
would ever be able to gratify. The 
right hon. Gentleman had put arguments 
into the mouths of the Nationalists of Lre- 
land which they would be likely to use with 
embarrassing effect for generations to come, 
But, amid all the difficulties that sur- 
rounded them, and that must attend them 
in consequence of the raising of these 
delusive hopes, he saw one ray of comfort, 
and it was this, that the controversy had 
thrown much light in dark places, and had 
dissipated many a cloud of ignorance as 
to the treatment which Ireland received 
now from Parliament. It would serve 
to unite more firmly the two islands in 
indissoluble bonds. The Prime Minister 
had been educating his Party in a retro- 
grade policy. He was trying to put back 
the clock 100 years. But the diseus- 
sion was causing all men in both 
islands to educate themselves, and nothing 
but good could come out of increased light. 
Mr. Gladstone had endeavoured to throw 
a lurid and distorted light on Irish his- 
tory, not remembering how he discredited 
himself by the attempt. But English- 
men had learned the true lesson—namely, 
that the Irish were a generous and im- 
pulsive people—that their errors were 
due rather to ignorance than inherent 
vicee—that they had ever been an eusy 
prey of the professional agitator—that 
they would be the first to suffer from the 
policy of abandonment, and that when 
once this nightmare had passed away and 
the irrevocable deeree had once more been 
promulgated inflicting a death blow on 
this mischievous proposal—one Parliament 
with full representation of all classes in 
these islands—tIreland, more united than 
hitherto to Great Britain in mutual affec- 
tion and reconciliation by the increased 
knowledge of the two peoples and by | 
the manifest value which we, the British 
people, place upon her kinship tous, would 
yet become one of the brightest jewels of 
the Imperial Crown. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.), after 
a graceful compliment to the elo- 
quence of the last speaker, said, it 
had scarcely come with a good grace from | 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat | 
down to make reflections on Liberal 
Members for not treating one section of | 
the Irish people well when he himself 
accused another section of not paying | 
their rents and of treating their land- | 
lords unfairly. The hon, Member had | 
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spoken of English opinion being against 
the Government proposals. He must, 
however, be aware that during the last 
six years there had been a great move- 
ment of public opinion in England, and 
that something like 80 seats had been 
won in Great Britain by the Government. 
He (Mr. Lough) believed that the longer 
this measure wasdiscussed the more deter- 
mined the people of this country would 
be to carry the Government policy to a 
successful issue. The task the Govern- 
ment had undertaken was not so great as 
Gentlemen opposite had represented. It 
only consisted of securing the settlement 
of the local affairs of Ireland in Ireland, It 
had happened that his (Mr. Lough’s) life 
had been divided about equally between 
Ireland and England. During his earlier 
years he had lived exelusively in Ire- 
land, but he had since constantly re- 
visited it, and during the last 20 years 
he had been watching with intense 
interest the progress of decay in that 
country. On the First Reading of this 
measure right hon, Gentlemen opposite 
asked why there should be any Bill. If 
they had had more experience of Ire- 
land they would not have put such a 
question, The district with which he 
was best acquainted in Ireland was 
peaceful, and quiet, and fairly fertile. 
When he was born in it there were 
245,000 people there; now there were 
only 110,000, All classes had suffered 
alike. The houses of the rich had 
emptied in the same proportion as the 
houses of the poor; villages and towns 
were depopulated, whilst industries lad 
vanished, and no new ones had arisen in 
their places. This experience of one 
district was common in the whole of 
Ireland. During the period he referred 
to the population of Ireland had fallen 
There 
was uno other portion of Europe 
in which such a state of things 
had taken place. In 1800, when 
the Union was cemented between the two 
countries, Ireland contained about one- 
third of the population of the United 
Kingdom. To-day it had — one- 
eighth of the population. Scotland 
and Wales, on the other band, bore now 
the same proportion in population to 
the whole as they did in 1800. Surely 
there must be something. wrong in 
the legislative system under whieh 
Ireland had wasted away. He could 
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not help recognising that there was 
the greatest goodwill on the part of 
the English people, speaking without 
regard to Party, towards the people of 
Ireland. He had seen it in all classes of 


society, and also in the House of Com- | 


mous. They were, therefore, faced by 
the fact that, although the House had 
the best dispositions towards Ireland, the 


evils he had spoken of continued and | 


The House of Com- | 


tended to increase. 
mons approached all its tasks in reference 
to Great Britain with a eertain amount 
of confidence and suceess, whilkt what- 
ever it undertook for Ireland it seemed to 
fail in. 
island the House had risen higher and 
higher in the popular estimation, in the 
smaller island it had sunk lower and 
lower. What was the reason for this 7 
The explanation of the failure in Ireland 
might be found if we asked for a moment 
why did the House sueceed so well in 
England ? 
ancient an Assembly, because there was 
a much more ancient Assembly — in 
another part of that building which did 


not command so strong a position in the | 


nation. Nor was it because the House 
managed to summon to its councils men 
distinguished in Arts, Commerce, and 
Literature. What was the reason, then 7 
It was because the House of Cemmons 
represented with singular effectiveness 
the public opinion of the country. What 


that public opinion could do this House | 


could do. It could do nothing else. 
This public opinion exercised its disere- 
tion over the House in English affairs 
with absolute rigour, Take a recent 
illustration. ‘The ex-Chaneellor of the 
Exchequer proposed more than one most 
logical financial experiment which he 
failed to carry through, although sup- 
ported by a majority of 120. Why 
Simply because publie opinion outside 
would not stand them. 
tion lay at the very bottom of the 
Irish Question. Whatever else this public 


opinion might know, it knew nothing of | 
He was a believer in educating | 


Ireland. 
public opinion, but vou could only do so 
when you had one basis to work upon, 
and that was that the people you tried to 
edueate were interested : but the public 
outside, who made and controlled the 
House of Commons, were not sufficiently 
interested in, and had not an adequate 
knowledge of, Ireland to enable them to 
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Therefore, while in this greater | 


It was not because it was so | 


This considera- | 
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| govern the island with snecess. The case 
of the supporters of the Government in 
this matter rested in convineing the public 
| that they knew nothing of Ireland. The 
Opposition could not succeed unless they 
satisfied public opinion that they knew 
enough about Ireland to be able to 
govern it. It might be urged that 
these objections carried him too far. 
No doubt it would be said by gentlemen 
opposite that, while great mistakes were 
made in Ireland a generation or two ago, 
we are doing better now. That was what 
was said by every generation of Eng- 
lishmen, They always thought that 
they themselves had got hold of the 
true secret of settling the affairs of Ire- 
land, although they generally admitied 
that their forefathers had made mistakes. 
Remedial legislation, however, had not 
proved successful, because during the last 
25 vears the feeling in favour of autonomy 
| had grown stronger and stronger. Nor 
had it remedied the decrease in popula- 
tion, because while in the’60's the decrease 
; amounted to 6 per cent., in the "70s it 
was 4 per cent., in the *80’s it was 9 per 
cent. The great measures for Ire- 
jland during the last 25 vears fell under 
| three heads — first, Bills whieh were 
not passed; secondly, measures which 
were passed, but which when trans- 
ferred to Ireland wonld not work : and 
thirdly, measures which were passed 
and which operated in a way entirely 
different from that which their authors 
in this House intended. The late Go- 
vernment passed the Second Reading of 
the Local Government Bill by a majority 
of 98, but the impression was then so 
strong in their minds that the measure 
did not meet the case at all that they 
went no further with the Bill. About 
20 years previously a Liberal measure 
which was to settle education in Ireland 
was introduced by a very strong Govern- 
ment, but it did not get through its 
second Reading. In 1880 the Compen- 
sation for Disturbance Bill failed to pass 
through the House of Lords, although it 
received the assent of the Commons. 
There was something to stop everything 
in the way of legislation for Ireland in 
its passage through Parliament. Surely 
it was a terrible tax on this House to 
spend so much time and effort on these 
futile Bills. As to the measures which 
had passed and woul! not work, one was 
— Evicted Tenants Clause of the Land 
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Act of 1891. Even the many provisions 
of that great land purchase scheme were 


crank, and, like the Land Act of 
1870, would not work. As to Bills 
which had not answered  expecta- 


tions, he would first take the Irish 


Chureh Act. He was strongly in 
favour of Disestablishment. It seemed 
to him to be as foolish to establish 


churches in these days as it would be to 
establish astronomy. But when the 
Government of 25 years ago approached 
the question of Disestablishment, they 
forgot that alongside of that question lay 
one of infinitely greater importance in a 
poor country like Ireland—namely, the 
question of disendowment. So it came 
about that the old tithes, which belonged 
to the country districts, and to which 
they had an indefeasible claim, were 
swept into a common fund, that aecumu- 
Jated into millions, until in 1880 it was felt 
that something must be done, and a million 
went here, and a million there, until 
the fund was seattered. He held that 
the poor localities should have 
allowed to retain that fund for their own 
purposes, and that the scattering by Par- 
liament of that revenue of £700,000 a year 
had inflicted an enormous injury on Ireland. 
Then there was the Land Act of ISS81. 
The idea of that Act was good. But 
it was an Act which depended for its 
success almost entirely on its administra- 
tion. The then Government found land- 
lord and tenant fighting, and they set up 
an arbitrator to decide between them. Of 
course, everything depended upon getting 
an impartial arbitrator, and he contended 
that it had never been possible to do 
this. A representative of the land- 
lords had been appointed as High Com- 
missioner, one of the most unscrupulous 
representatives of landlordism that could 


been 


be found in Ireland. The first bad 
appointment of the Liberals was 
succeeded even by a worse from 


defect 
Was a 


the ‘Tories. Owing to this 
in the administration, the Act 
failure. Conceived to help the tenants, 
it had been seized by the landlords and 
turned altogether to 
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| 
| 


their advantage. | 
Probably this explained why the House | 


had to amend the Act so frequently. | 


In 1881 the leaseholders 


cluded, but they had’ to admit them 
six years afterwards, and the keeping 


them out only played havoe with the 


were e€X- | 
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men of Ulster. In 1888 a law was 


passed empowering the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland to reduce judicial rents for 
three years, and now he noticed that all 
the Tory Members from Ulster were 
agreed that the judicial rents must again 
be reduced. For some reason or another, 
then, it was clear that the Act had not 
met the evil at which it was aimed. 
The first evil in Ireland was absenteeism. 
This they had encouraged by making 


ithe tithes an absentee rent. Another 
defect of English government in Ire- 
land—and it was an inherent defeet— 


administration of 
waste he believed to 
be a feature of Anglo-Saxon life ; 
they did everything wastefully. When 
a great and rich country like Eng- 
land took to governing & poor coun- 
try like Ireland it could do nothing but 
create evil owing to the want of economy. 
An hon. Member opposite who repre- 
sented an Ulster constituency made a 


was the wasteful 
property. This 


strong speech against this Bill, and 
subsequently asked a question as to 


£206,000 spent in draining Lough Erne. 
The hon. Member asked for a statement 
of accounts, but no answer was given to 
the question ; it was put off for two or 
three weeks and then it was said there 
was no use in furnishing accounts. The 
fact was that this £206,000 was lost 
because everything was done at second 
hand and grossly mismanaged by an 
Assembly accustomed to deal mainly 
with vast figures. He had not one 
word to say against the intentions ; 
but whenever either Party had hitherto 


tried to deal with Ireland the machine 
they had control of would not work, 
and therefore he thought it was 


absolutely necessary to accept some such 
proposals as those embodied in the pre- 
sent Bill. One difficulty raised by hon, 
Members as to carrying into effect those 
proposals was Ulster. His father was 
born in one county of Ulster, his mother in 
another, and he himself in a third, and he 
was perfectly familiar with the details of 
those counties. Ulster was the happy 


hunting - ground — of the Unionist 
romancers, who affirmed that Ulster 


was Protestant and prosperous and 
Unionist. He denied entirely the truth 
of those statements. As to the religious 
point, he would -for the present leave 
Belfast out of sight. There were 
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than Protestants. Five out of the 
nine counties in Ulster contained an 


average of 68 per cent. of Catholics, two | 


45 per cent., and the remaining two 25 
per cent. ‘Therefore, according to the 
religion of the greater portion of the 
province, Ulster was Catholic and not 
Protestant. Again, Ulster was not 
Unionist. Four counties returned ex- 
clusively Home Rulers, two returning 11 
Members were exclusively Unionist, and 


three counties returned mixed Mem- | 


bers. In seven out of the nine 
counties of Ulster 14 Home’ Rule 
Members were returned and only eight 
Unionists. It therefore could not be 
said that Ulster as a whole was on 
the Unionist side. But these were 
small points, the real point was that 
Ulster was not prosperous. Still leaving 
out Belfast, the decline in the popula- 
tion during his lifetime had been 
1,000,000. The population had de- 
creased from 2,300,000 to 1,800,000, 
and he held that uo country 
could be described as prosperous where 
such a decline in the population occurred 
i period. Ulster had 
under remedial legis- 
lation than any other part of Ire- 
land. In the °60’s the population 
declined 130,000, in the °’70’s the 
population declined 123,000, and in the 
‘80's the population declined 
But there was a_ still more interest- 
ing fact as to the 
Ulster. In the Bill of the Govern- 
ment there was «a provision for the 
establishment of a Legislative Council in 
Dublin, which was to be elected by the 
£20 ratepayers throughout the country. 
No surer indication of the standing and 
prosperity of a locality could be found 
than the number of £20 ratepayers. 
Taking the 82 counties of Ireland, the 
highest county was Dublin, with 64 
£20 ratepayers to every 1,000, and the 
lowest county was Mayo, which had 
only 10 for every 1,000 ratepayers. 
The first Ulster county was Down, which 
was 13th on the list. Dividing the 32 
counties into quarters, in the first 


in so short a 
suffered more 


quarter there was no Ulster county, 
in the second there were only two, in the 
third there were five, and in the 
fourth there were two, so that Ulster 
was the third poorest of the Irish 
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about 4,000 more Catholics in Ulster 


170,000. 


prosperity of | 
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| provinces. Therefore all Unionist argu- 
| ments founded on the prosperity of Ulster 
j}fellto the ground. He now came to 
Belfast, which he admitted wasa Protes- 
tant city; three-fourths ef the popula- 
tion were Protestant ; Belfast was opposed 
to the Bill, and he did not wonder, 
las it was the one ewe lamb in Ireland 
| that had prospered under the Union ; but 
that he considered gave away the case, 
because Belfast was almost the only one of 
‘the cities or counties that had pro- 
spered, and, therefore, by the same reason- 
ing, all these others must be in favour of 
| Home Rule. ‘The prosperity of Belfast 
was much exaggerated. It came third 
on the list of Irish cities in the number 
of £20 ratepayers, Dublin being first 
with 37, Cork second with 27, and Belfast 
| third with 23 per 1,000 ratepayers. Bel- 
fast came last on the list of 20 of the 
| chief cities of Great Britain and Treland, 
judged by the average amount of Income 
Tax paid per head of its inhabitants. 
Dublin paid inan average of £20 per head ; 
Belfast £11. The period from 1782 to 
1SOl under Grattan’s Parliament had 
made Belfast what she was. In 1785 
the Linen Hall was founded, in 1792 
shipbuilding commenced, and in 1797 the 
first dock was opened. The Union for 
the first 30 or 40 years stopped the 
jrapid progress of Belfast. He believed 
that under this Bill Belfast would increase 
in prosperity and become as great a city 
ias Glasgow in the next 20 or 30 years, 
Hon. and right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite got into difficulty because they 
generalised about Ulster. They could 
not do that,as Ulster was a great 
Province, and they might as well try 
to generalise about England north of 
the Humber. He would be the last man 
/to sanction any step that he thought 
would bring harm to the people of Ulster. 
He admitted there was religious dissen- 
sion in Ulster, but who had planted it 
there ? One hundred years ago a Party in 
that House sent over instructions to 
| Dublin to sow dissensions between the 
rival parties in the North of Ire- 
land. They set the Orange drum 
beating for political purposes, and 
was not a Party in that House still play- 
ing the same bad game? Where was 
the Leader of the Opposition that even- 
ing Over in Ulster trying to fan into 








flame the dying embers of religious 
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strife. Heentreated that House to leave 
Ulster alone. Then Catholies and Pro- 
testants would amicably settle their griev- 
ances together. He was much struck 
with an argument advanced by the noble 
Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington. The noble Lord said that 
he had come to the conclusion, as he 
did six years ago, that Ulster would 
fight. But six years ago he gave no 
reason for the belief. Now, however, 
the noble Lord had given a reason, and 
it was this: that Ulster would fight 
because religion would be interfered with 
and taxation increased. In a Debate in 
that House the late Mr. Parnell expressed 
an exactly opposite opinion, for he said he 
believed Ulster would not fight, because 
the Dublin Parliament would respect the 
religious liberties of Ulster and decrease 
taxation, He himself most firmly held 
the same opinion, for he believed the 
new Assembly, by their care and energy, 
would reduce taxation and would re- 
spect the religions prejudices of the 
people. Ulster would then rise to 
strengthen the hands of the National 
Assembly and to assist it in the great 
task set before it. The principle 
of relegating to Ireland the manage- 
ment of its local affairs was not 
a new one for the House of Commons to 
adopt. Their fathers did that with respect 
to the Colonies, which had prospered 
accordingly, It was an exception to 
the practice of England to — hold 
a country like Ireland and manage 
its local affairs in the manner in which 
this House had done for the last 90 years, 
When this House tried to interfere with 
the affairs of the United States it came 
to grief, and the same with regard to 
Canada ; but theirattempt to manage the 
affairs of Ireland had been the most 
grievous failure of all. He appealed to 
the House to act in accordance with all 
its nobler and better traditions ; to accept 
the proposals of the Bill and give Ireland 
some chance of healing the wounds 
that had been inflicted upon her during 
the last 100 years, and at the same time 
relieve the Imperial Parliament of an 
intolerable burden. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): 
did not propose to follow the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down through all 
the mazes of the argument he had 
addressed to the House, but he must say 
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he considered a great portion of it was 
of a most extraordinary character. The 
hon. Member refused to generalixe upon 
the facts of Ulster, but he was q tite 
prepared to gerrymander them to suii his 
own convictions, It would be impossible 
to deal before the House with the version 
which the hon, Gentleman gave of the 
rise and progress of Belfast. <All he 
could say on that point was, that he 
did not believe the real facts of the 
matter would accord with the hon. 
Member's version. The hon. Member 
spoke of the city of Belfast as if it was 
the only town in Ulster which exhibited 
any sigus of prosperity since the date of 
the Union, and he had stated this as a 
great authority on matters in Ireland. 


Mr. LOUGH begged the hon. 
Member's pardon, but he made no such 
assertion. He stated exactly the oppo- 
site, for he had said there were two 
towns that were much more prosperous 
than Belfast, and that Belfast was at the 
bottom of the list. 


Mr. MACARTNEY said, the hon. 
Member stated Belfast was the only town 
in Ireland that exhibited signs of pro- 
sperity. 


Mr. LOUGH: No. 
Mr. MACARTNEY asked if the 


hon. Member admitted there were 
many other towns in Ulster whieh had 
increased in prosperity and in popula- 
tion ? The hon. Member seemed to be 
entirely ignorant of the fact that there 
existed towns in Ireland—iike Lisburn, 
Lurgan, Portadown, Ballymena, Cooks- 
town, Coleraine, Larne and others—which 
had largely increased, both in population 
and prosperity. The speech of the hon, 
Member was interesting from that 
point of view, and from no other : he was 
an admirable Balaam of all the legislative 
career of the Prime Minister with regard 
to Ireland, and was a remarkable warn- 
ing of the want of confidence with which 
the House and the nation ought to receive 
any proposals the right hon, Gentleman 
made. The hon. Member had based his 
support of the Bill upon what was known 
as the population argument ; and he was 
certainly astounded that the hon. Gentle- 
man, who pretended to speak with 
authority on this matter, should have 
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advanced such an argument at this time 
of day. He seemed to think that the 
decrease of population was a fact peculiar 
to Ireland, and that it was the resuit of 
certain action in the government of the 
country. The hon. Member apparently 
had not even made himself acquainted 
with the A B C of the causes of the 
decline or rise of populations, and if he 
would only take the trouble to examine 
the facts, not relating to foreign countries 
but to agricultural counties in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, he would find that 
the very same results had oceurred in 
those counties as had occurred in 
Treland, and that those results flowed 
from precisely the same causes. Ireland 
was almost entirely an agricultural 
country and depended upon agricultural 
interests, and wherever they found a 
district in England, Scotland, or Wales 
which depended on those interests, and 
had no mineral resources, they would 
find, as in Ireland, that the population 
had maintained a steady ratio of decrease. 
But these principles which had governed 
the decrease of population, not only in 
Ireland, but in the United Kingdom, 
were also to be observed universally on 
the Continent of Europe. The constant 
stream of population of rural districts to 
the towns was to be observed’ in 
Germany, in Italy, and in Franee, in 
just as great proportions, and quite 
as significant, as in Ireland, or any 
other portion of the United Kingdom. 
He desired, before entering into any 
discussion on the Bill, to allude to an 
observation made by the Prime Minister 
in the preliminary part of the speech 
delivered by him that evening. He 
noticed it, because it was a statement 
whieh the right hon. Gentleman had 
frequently made upon public platforms, 
but to which he had never lent the 
weight of his authority in the House 
before. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that it had taken 90 years to 
reconcile the Protestant population of 
Treland to the Union. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I was 
quoting from a speech of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Cornwall. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that at all 
events the right hon. Gentleman had 
intimated that at the time of the Union 
the Protestant population of Treland was 
hostile to that measure. 


Mr. Macartney 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That is 


not the statement I made. I admit 
that the foundation of the attachment of 
the Protestant population to the Union 
was laid before the Union, that that 
attachment made some progress, and that 
the progress continued afterwards. 


Mr. MACARTNEY said, he did not 
know exactly what position the right 
hon. Gentleman now occupied in the 
matter. If the right hon. Gentleman 
retreated from the absolute assertion he 
had made,that the Protestant population 
of Ireland had been hostile to the Union, 
then he had nothing further to say on 
that point. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, did he still hold that the 
Protestant population was opposed to the 
Union at the time the Act of Union was 
passed 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It was. 
Mr. MACARTNEY said, then he would 


take the opportunity of disabusing the 
mind of the right hon. Gentleman of that 
belief. There could be no statement 
more opposed—he said it with all due 
respect to the right hon, Gentleman— 
to the real facts of the ease, and he 
knew of no greater hallucination than 
that which possessed the right hon. 
Gentleman in believing that during the 
period of what he called the Independent 
Parliament of Ireland, Ireland enjoyed an 
uninterrupted career of prosperity. He 
admitted that up to a certain date—up to 
February 1, 1799, the opinion of the 
Protestant population of Ireland was not 
only unfavourable, but it was adverse to 
the proposal for the Union, 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Hear, 


hear ! 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that that 
admission did not help the right hon, 
Gentleman at all, and did not support the 
assertion he had made. After that date 
there was a vast and rapid change in the 
opinion of the Protestant population of 
Ireland, due to the circumstance that some 
of the details of the measure and some 
of the intentions of the Government had 
leaked out with regard to important 
interests in Treland, and due also to dis- 
cussions in England on the subject. 
There was overwhelming evidence to 
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show that it was the almost universal 
opinion of the Protestant population of 
Ireland of the period that the Union was 
in their interest and in the interest of the 
country. [“No,no!”] Hon. Members said 
* No,” but the Counties of Londonderry, 
Antrim, Armagh, Tyrone, Donegal, and 
Monaghan all gave in their adhesion 
publicly to the Union. [* No, no!” ] 
But they did. Of course it was a ques- 
tion of fact, and any hon. Member could 
satisfy himself by referring to the authen- 
tic sources of information. The Corpo- 
rations of Kilkenny, Cork, Bandon—— 


Mr. MACNEILL: 
don. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, ves; Ban- 
don was a centre of Protestant opinion ; 
it was called “the Derry of the South ” 
—Waterford, Belfast, Antrim, Coleraine, 
and Londonderry all testified in the most 


Protestant Ban- 


unequivocal manner that they supported 
the policy of Mr. Pitt. But 
idea had taken possession of the mind of 


once an 
the right hon. Gentleman he would not 


relinquish it. The right hon. Gentleman 


appeared to be capable, unfortunately, of | ¢ 


ignoring or shutting his eyes to every 
historical fact and every fact of the 
present day which was likely to tell 
When this Bill 
was introduced he felt from the course of 
the Debate on the First Reading that it 


against his proposal. 


was very difficult to form any opinion of | 


the nature of its proposals, because the 
Prime Minister apparently unfolded the 
whole machinery of practical indepen- 
lence and separate Parliaments, while 
the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Duchy tended somewhat to limit and 
cireumseribe the authority of the Irish 
Parliament. Now that they had the 
Bill in their hands, they were able to 
form an opinion as to the relative cor- 
rectness of those two divergent views. 
While he was prepared to admit that the 
Bill contained certain expressions which 
might justify the colour given to it by the 
Chancellor of the Duchy, and certain 
clauses which might appear to content 
any one who was. satisfied with the 
shadow instead of the substance, that the 
rights of the minorities were guarded, 
yet if they brought to bear upon the 
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clauses a proper consideration, guided by 
the experience of history and of modern 
dual Constitutions, they would be con- 
strained to acknowledge that the rime 
Minister was correct in his exposition, 
that the Bill contained the substance of 
an absolutely separate and independent 
Legislature, and that it was nothing more 
than the waning shadow of Iimperial 
supremacy which flitted across its face. 
He did not propose to discuss the measure 
in the ordinary Parliamentary acceptation 
of the term. No alteration of the details 
of the measure, no modification of its 
clauses, would ever satisfy himself or his 
constituents. They believed that in the 
Legislative Union, and in the Legislative 
Union alone, were to be found the only 
true safeguards for the interests and 
prosperity of Ireland. It might be that 
he numbered among his constituents those 
rogues and fools of whom the Prime 
Minister had spoken ; it might be that 
the Representatives of the Unionists of 
Ireland were open to the charge of bluster- 
ing which the Chancellor of the Duchy 
had brought against them with that 
flippancy which was the badge of the 
wofessional tribe. But although their 
onstituents might be rogues and fools, 
land the Ulster Members themselves be 
| ss blustering ” ‘Representatives, having 
| devoted all the capacity they had to the 
study not only of this Biil, but of the 
| Bill of 1886, they were strengthened iu 
their belief that it passed the wit of man 
to conceive any measure which would 
safeguard the minority in Ireland, and at 
the same time place them under the 
authority—legislative and administrative 
—of a Parliament in Dublin. The Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy said in his speech on 
the First Reading that the opposition of 
Ulster showed signs of diminution. — Te 
did not know where theright hon. Gentle- 
man got his facts, but itappeare | to him 
that the right hon. Gentleman in his 
political researches had abandoned all that 
anxiety for accuracy which distinguished 


. 
. 








his historical writings. The right 
hon. Gentleman stumble’ by chance 
on an accurate statement onee, 


when he said that Ulster had made no 
demand for separate treatment. Yes ; 
Ulster had not asked, and would not 
accept, any separate treatment. The 
lovalists of Ulster had declared their 
intention of making common cause with 
their fellow Unionists in the rest of 
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ireland, whose interests and perils were 
the interests and perils of the Ulster 
loyalists themselves. They did not ask 
to be administered to them any treatment 
but the treatment administered to the 
rest of Ireland. He also wished to make 
it clear to the Liberal Party that Ulster 
did not oppose the policy of Home Rule 
from any provincial or local reasons, 
though they believed that provincial and 
local interests would be — specially 
threatened. But, even if all Ireland were 
Tory and Protestant, they would still 
believe that a separate Irish Legislature 
would be disastrous to the interests of 
Ireland. It was constantly stated that 
the opposition of the North of Ireland to 
Ilome Rule was founded on bigotry and 
religious intolerance. They had mere 
solid reasons for opposing Home Ruie. 
It was the connection with the Imperial 
resources of the United Kingdom which 
Ulster dreaded to lose ; because that con- 
nection had been of inestimable advantage 
in developing the resources of every 
section of the population of Ireland. 
Since 1817, £40,000,000 of Imperial 
money had been spent in Ireland, and in 
the last few years alone the labourers 
had had £1,200,000 devoted to their 
interests. The Unionists of Ireland did 
not believe that a separate Parliament 
would be able to develop the industrial 
and agricultural interests of the country 
to anything like the extent the Imperial 
Parliament had done. The Prime 
Minister had that day supplemented a 
very remarkable omission from his speech 
on the First Reading. It referred to 
the example and experience of foreign 
countries. The right hon, Gentleman 
had now shifted the ground which he 
took up in 1886, There was a great 
deal of danger in the argument of analogy, 
heeause it was always difficult to find 
a sufficiently close connection between 
the circumstances and conditions of 
different countries, which would warrant 
an absolute deduction from that argument. 
The first proposition laid down by the 
right hon, Gentleman was that it was 
impossible to find any case where an 
incorporating Union established by force 
had been successful. It was easy to take 
two or three facts and then make a 
proposition which would fit those facts, 
He could do the same thing. 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: 


every case that exists. 


Government of 


I took 


Mr. Macartney 
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Mr. MACARTNEY said, that 


would also take every case that existed. 
He would take precisely the same cases 
as the right hon. Gentleman for the pro- 
position he was going to laydown, which 


he 


was that it was impossible to find a case 
where a weaker country, having by 
fortuitous cirenmstances obtained control 
over a stronger country, had been always 
able to compel the stronger couatry to 
submit to it. That proposition applied 
to two of the three cases quoted by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and it would also 
cover the third case, which the right hon. 
Gentleman admitted was not a strong 
example of his general preposition. 
The right hon. Gentleman took the case 
of Austria and Hungary. But when 
Austria succeeded incapturing Hungary 
it was not the Austria of to-day, but the 
Holy Roman Empire, with all its power 
and authority, that made Hungary sub- 
mit to Austria. There was no similarity 
whatever between the relationsof Austria 
and Hungary and the relations of Eng- 
land and Ireland. Just in the same way 
the incorporated Union of Belgium and 
Holland disappeared, because directly the 
stronger country was able to assert its 
right it kicked over the traces and got 
rid of the weaker country. The right 


hon. Gentleman’s argument was that 
Great Britain was to follow those ex- 
amples where the stronger country 


released itself from the bondage of the 
weaker country—that they merely grant to 
the weaker country, Ireland, * release from 
what had been called the intoierable 
tyranny of England.” He would call the 
attention of the House to the language 
used by the right hon. Gentleman in 
1886, when he appealed to foreign ex- 
perience, and cited the case of Sweden 
and Norway as an unimpeachable ex- 
ample of the policy he recommended in 
regard to Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman then described the Union be- 
tween Sweden and Norway as a complete 
suceess, and said—— 

“Every man who knows their condition 
knows that I am speaking the truth when I say 
that every year that passes the Norwegians and 
the Swedes are more the children of a common 
country, united by a tie which can never be 


broken.” 
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He was bound to say that the eulogy 
quoted was most delusive when judged 
record of the facts that 
The right hon. Gentleman went 


by the since 
date. 
on to speak of the relation between the 
two countries as being not one of discord, 
convulsion, danger to peace, or aversion, 
but one of constantly growing sympathy. 


No the 


right hon. Gentleman was as positive as 


language could be stronger ; 


he could be, but he was also as erroneous 
as when he gave to the worid the fable of 
Colonel Dopping, the bey, and the gun. 
Thediscords between Norway and Sweden 
threatened the solidarity of the Kingdom ; 
and the example quoted by the right 
hen. Gentleman in 1886 could now be 
claimed by the Unionists as a warning. 
The position of the two countries was a 


signal illustration of the depth and 
gravity of the objections that were 


urged against the Bill of 1886, and could 
be urged with additional weight against 


this Bill. The antipathy between the 
two countries had been growing in 


volume, and every fresh appeal to the 
constitueneies in Norway had resulted 
in the expression of an increased desire 
to sever the tie whieh the right hon. 
Gentleman had said would never 
broken. Norway was not satisfied, and 
Bjornsen, a leader who was as popular 
as the Prime Minister once was in Mid- 
lethian, had written— 

“Norway has not been satisfied for 80 
Years. She is now possessed of the necessary 
force and reason, and is determined to become 
Union with 


an Imperial partner in the 
Sweden.” 
The Prime Minister was fond of ap- 


pealing to the judgment of the civilized 
world, and this was well illustrated by a 
French political writer of great eminence, 
M. Hamelle, a Home Ruler himself, who 
wrote, in reference to the Home Rule Bill 
of 1886, some remarks which applied with 
even greater force to the present Bill. 


“The supremacy of Great Britain, which 
seems to be respected, is in reality menaced, 
The veto of the Lord Lieutenant is a thecretical 
right stripped of all practical sanction, What 
will happen if the Irish Parliament become 
obstinate? An appeal will be made to the 
Committee of the Privy Council. But the 
same difficulty confronts one here. How can 
the execution of the sentence be assured ? 
Even in America, where the tribunal has tradi- 
tion and public sentiment on its side, it has not 
always been successful.” 
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Mr. Hamelle also cited—and this was 
most important in view of the weight 
which the Prime Minister attached to 
the clause from the American Constitu- 
tion introduced into Bill by the 
Chancellor of the Duchy—the defiance 
of President Jackson in the well-known 
‘ase in which the Supreme Court of the 


the 


United States came into contaet with the 
Local Legislature of Georgia. In that 
vase the Cherokee Indians appealed to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
against the proposals of the Local 
Legislature of Georgia in their regard, 
and the Supreme Court held that the 
proposals of the Legislature of Georgia 


were invalid. But what was the effect 


of that decision ? President Jackson 
declared —“ John Marshall has pro- 
nounced his verdict ; let him execute it 
if he can.” The Chaneellor of the 


Duchy, in his book on the American 
Constitution, said that that case showed 
the powerlessness of the Supreme Court 
to help the unhappy Cherokees; and 
that the suecess of the resistance of the 


State of Georgia gave a blow to the 
authority of the Court. M. Hamelle 


added that the guarantees for the protee- 
tion of minorities in the Bill were 
illusory, and were intended to be so, 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Will! the 
hon. Gentleman give me a reference to 
that article. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said the artick 
appeared in the Nourelle Rerue of Sep- 
tember 1, 1892, and he would have great 


pleasure in sending the right bon. 
Gentleman a copy of it. He did not 
propose to follow the Prime Minister 


into the sophistical examination he made 
on the First Reading of the Bill as to 
the meaning of Home Rule. During the 
last six years there had been an atte mpt 
to smother the real consequences of such 
a policy by the use of such vague 
phrases as * local autonomy” and the 
extension of the powers of local legisla- 
tion by means of statutory authority, but 
these platform definitions never drew the 
attention of the country to one of the 
gravest issues raised by the measure now 
before them, It had always been assumed 
by speakers who supported the Govern- 
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ment that the Imperial supremacy was an 
assured fact. M. Hamelle said, with 
regard to the Bill of 1886, that the 
supvemacy of the Imperial Parliament 
was menaced ; but in the Bill now before 
the House it was absolutely nullified. 
wiause 9 left no room for doubt on the 
point. The veto as proposed in this Bill 
was absolutely different from the veto in 
the Bill of 1886. Then the Lord 
Lieutenant was empowered to veto any 
measure of the Irish Parliament upon 
the advice and by the instruction of the 
British Cabinet, but that reservation had 
disappeared from the present Bill, and 
the Lord Lieutenant could only aet on 
the advice of his Irish Cabinet. Did 
any hon. Member suppose that any Irish 
Cabinet would be so stupid as to recom- 
mend the Lord Lieutenant to veto a Bill 
which they themselves had probably 
drafted and passed? The idea was 
absolutely absurd. It might be said that 
there was a veto reserved to Her Majesty 
the Queen upon the advice of Her British 
Ministers. Let them suppose the case 


of a British Minister summoning up 
sufficient courage to recommend the 


(Jueen to instruct the Lord Lieutenant to 
veto some act of the Irish Legislature. 
In what position would he be? In 
the first place, he would have to meet 
the 80 Irish Members in that House. 
Upon that point the opinion of a well- 
kuown Irish politician was instructive and 
interesting. Mr. Frank Hugh O'Donnell 
had informed the people of Ireland and 
also warned the people of England what 
they might expect, and what was the 
value of the safeguard for Imperial 
supremacy. Mr, O'Donnell said that no 
veto would be worth even a minute’s 
purehase, “so long as you keep 40 or 50 
couples of wolf dogs able and ready to 
fly at the Imperial throat at the first 
hostile demonstrations against our 
country.” Again, the hon. Member for 
North Kerry (Mr. Sexton) had not 
hesitated to tell the House that he did 
not look upon the.80 Irish Members merely 
as emblems of Imperial unity, but that 
they were there for the purpose of em- 
barrassing and overthrowing the first 
British Government that would dare to 
attempt to make this shadow of Imperial 
supremacy into a reality. He did not 
envy the position of a British Ministry on 
such an occasion. First of all, they would 
have to enter into a life and death struggle 


Mr. Macartney 
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with the 80 wolf dogs ; and then, if they 
emerged politically alive from that 
struggle, they would have to enter into a 
struggle with the Irish Parliament. Such 
a struggle must end in one of two ways: 
The Irish Parliament must either beat 
the Briti-h Ministry, in which case they 
would resume the march onward to a full 
assumption of sovereign power, or else the 
British Ministry must beat the Irish P ar- 
liament. In the latter case the Irish 
Parliament would not be beaten by reason 
or argument, but there would be a re- 
course to arms, and this unfortunate 
experiment would end in a ghastly failure, 
and they would be forced to re-establish 
that Constitution which by this Bill they 
were now asked to demolish. The Bill 
of 1886 showed some consideration to the 
wants and wishes of the minority in Ireland, 
but in the present Bill the right hon. 
Gentleman had made a singular de- 
parture from the principles he then laid 
down with regard to one important branch 
of that minority. It appeared to him 
somewhat strange that the right hon. 
Gentleman, who in 1886 said that the two 
channels to social order in Ireland depended 
on the settlement of the land question at 
the same time as the settlement of the 
government of Ireland, should now be 
prepared to allow Ireland to embark on 
its uncertain course without giving any 
guidance on a question of such import- 
ance. He would like to ask the House 
how the pledges with regard to the guaran- 
tees that had been promised to the Protes- 
tant minority had been fulfilled ? He would 
only quote one example. On one occasion 
during the life of this Parliament they 
‘came forward with a Bill for the purpose 
of protecting the religious interests of the 
Noneonformists of Ireland, the President 
of the Local Government Board having 
on a previous occasion at Newcastle in- 
vited the Nonconformists of Ireland to 
state to the House what danger they 
apprehended and what were the interests 
they desired to have protected. What 
reception did they get from right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench ? 
They asked for the very modicum of 
Parliamentary control; they made the 
smallest possible demand, and by impli- 
sation they were practically hooted out 
of the House by the Chief Secretary. 
That example of the way in which the 
pledges of the Front Bench had been re- 
deemed gave them very little assurance 
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as to the manner in which they might be 
redeemed under this Bill. They had 
been referred to Clause 4, Sub-section 5, 
and they had been told that that was a 
sub-section which permitted the Irish 
Parliament by due process of law to deal 
with the life and property and the in- 
terests of the minority,and that that was 
an ample redemption of the pledges given 
to them. He was bound to say it seemed 
to him a matter of indifference whether 
they were robbed—as undoubtedly the 
minority would be robbed—by due 
process of law, or whether they were 
robbed without it, and, for his part, he 
would much prefer to see the Bill with- 


out these so-called safeguards and 
guarantees, which were absolutely 
illusory. He would ask right hon. 


Gentlemen to tell him what clause or 
sub-section there was in the Bill which 
would protect the minority from a policy 
animated by the spirit displayed by an 
hon. Member for one of the divisions of 
Cork, who said that the spirit the Irish 
Representatives aud people would have to 
display to the end was a spirit of love 
for the friends of Ireland, and open and 
relentless war upon her foes. In that 
Bill there was absolutely no protection 
which could induce the minority to say 
they felt any confidence in the safeguards 
provided. Would the Chief Secretary 
point out any provision which would 
protect the interests of the minority from 
a policy founded upon the principles laid 
down by the hon. Member for South 
Longford when he appeared as counsel 
for the Bishop of Meath—namely, that 
the right of private judgment was the 
right of private stupidity ? He had come 
to the conclusion that the Chancellor of 
the Duchy was perfectly correct when he 
said that the safeguards were not intended 
to interfere with the ordinary working of 
the Irish Government. But it was just 
this ordinary working of the Irish 
Government, dictated as it would be by 
the principles and political conduct of 
those men who would lead it, that had 
aroused the apprehensions of the minority 
in Ireland. These safeguards had been 
introduced solely for the purpose of 
satisfying the susceptibilities of the 
English followers of the Prime Minister 
and not for the purpose of protecting the 
interests of the Irish minority. In a 
speech he delivered at Bristol the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said— 
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“No doubt the Ulster people think Home 
Rule may jeopardise their ascendency. I dare- 
say it will, and so it ought.” 

That was the principle of the Bill. It 
was to strike at what right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite called the ascendeacy of 
the people of Ulster. He did not know 
what that be. 
The only ascendency he had known in 


ascendency might 
Ulster was the ascendency which a large 
proportion of the people of that Province 
had acquired for themselves by their 
habits of industry, law-abidinguess, and 
honesty, and the fruits of that ascendency 
they were quite prepared to share with 
any one of their fellow-citizens in any 
Province of Ireland. If this Bill failed, 
as he contended it did fail, in redeeming 
the pledges scattered throughout the 
country with regard to safeguards which 
it ought to contain, then its opponents 
had a right to criticise very closely the 
grounds on which right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite said they were authorised to 
present it to the House. The Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Bryce) 
had contended that the Government had 
received a commission from the country 
to introduce the Bill, but already an hon. 
Member on that (the Opposition) side of 
the House had quoted the high authority 
of the hon. Member for Northampton to 
the effect that Home Rule was never 
sanctioned or spoken of at a great number 
of elections. He would quote an 
authority of as great, even if not greater, 
importance than any hon. Member who 
sat on the Government Benches. Mr. 
Stead had said— 

“One thing is certain, and that is : had the 
Liberals gone to the country on Home Rule 
alone they would have been hopelessly beaten,” 
and precisely the same opinion was ex- 
pressed by the Rev. Mr. Tuckwell at a 
meeting of the representatives of the 
National Liberal Federation in New- 
castle. Again, in London, at 
General Election, it was not Home Rule 
for Ireland which was placed first, but 
Home Rule for London. As for Ireland, 
the potency of the demand for Home 
Rule, as it was described by the Member 
for West Fife in his poetic speech, had 
grown not stronger, but weaker there. 
After six years of what the Prime 
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Minister called coercion—but six years 
which had contributed most materially 
to the advancement of the prosperity of 
the country—the result had been not an 
increase to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
forces in Ireland, but a gain of five seats 
to the Unionist Party. Then, again, the 
conduct of the House by the right hon. 
Gentleman himself since the opening of 
Parliament was a significant admission of 
the fact that he knew the country did 
not support him in the policy of Home 
Rule. He had been obliged to con- 
solidate his Party by purchasing votes 
right and left. He had bought the 
Welsh Radicals by the Suspensory Bill ; 
he had bought the teetotalers by his 
Local Veto Bill; he had bought some 
Scotch Members by promising to dis- 
establish the Church of Scotland, and 
he had bought one hon, Member by the 
support he was going to give to the 
Channel Tunnel Bill. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Is the 


hon. Member bought # 


Mr. MACARTNEY did not know 
whether the transaction was completed, 
but he never heard of the right hon, 
Gentleman paying cash down unless he 
was secure of the goods being delivered, 
As regarded Ireland, the right hon. 
Gentleman got rid of the receding wave 
of Home Rule by declaring that 
the Unionist minority was only a 
fifth of the whole representation of 
Ireland. But the majority on which he 
depended for support was an absolutely 
artificial majority, which only existed on 
account of the arbitrary exception of 
Ireland from the basis of representation 
laid down in 1884. If Ireland were 
represented in that House on the same 
basis as England, Scotland, and Wales, 
then one-half the majority which enabled 
the Prime Minister to bring forward 
these mischievous proposals would be at 
once withdrawn from him, and the rela- 
tive proportion of the Unionist and 
Nationalist representation would appear 
in its true light before the country. He 
would go further, and say that the Irish 
Home Rule majority, like the English 
minority, was not a majority for Home 
Rule pure and simple. Home Rule in 
Ireland was now only the vehicle for 
agrarian plunder and spiritual domina- 
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tion. He believed the Irish Nationalists 
would absolutely refuse Home Rule 
unless they were permitted by the 
measure which granted it to carry out 
the policy of the Land League, just in 
the same way as the English followers 
of the right hon. Gentleman would 
refuse to support him unless they thought 
it was the means of carrying out the 
policy of One Man, One Vote, Disestablish- 
ment, the Payment of Members, or Local 
Veto. He asked the House whether this 
measure, or the policy connected with it, 
was likely to carry out one of the two 
great reasons which the right hen, 
Gentleman aileged animated him in 
proposing this policy in 1886, Was this 
likely to be a final settlement of the 
question ? Could he appeal to any 
authority which would support him in 
that view 7 There was, too, this 
astonishing feature about the present 
condition of things : that while there had 
been remarkable demonstrations of public 
opinion in Ireland against the Bill, there 
had not been a single demonstration of 
any popular Body in favour of it. How 
did the Corporation of Dublin treat it ? 
They did not say it was a good Bill, or 
give any expression of opinion favourable 
to it, but referred it to a Committee to 
examine the financial proposals which 
they believed to be extremely dangerous, 
and which had been condemned by the 
head of the profession in Dublin, who, he 
believed, wasa strong Nationalist. The 
right hon. Gentleman could not quote 
any opinion of any leader of the Irish 
people in favour of this Biil as a final 
settlement, but they had told him with 
one voice that it was a Bill misehievous 
in many of its details. There were 
grave defects in others, and it required 
considerable amendment. The right hon. 
Gentleman asked the people of Ireland 
to place confidence in this future Parlia- 
ment. But what confidence had the 
right hon. Gentleman himself placed in 
his own creature ? When the Bill dealt 
with the interests of the minority in 
Ireland the right hon. Gentleman was 
full of confidence in the justice of the 
Irish Parliament, and in the integrity 
of their Judges and the instruments of 
their Government. But when he came 
to deal with British interests, then the 
confidence which the right hon. Gentle- 
man exhibited in the Parliament and its 
agents entirely disappeared, The Irish 
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Judges were paid by the Irish Parlia- 
ment ; that was, the Irish Consolidated 
Fund was good enough when it was ouly 
a question of the life or property or 
liberty of one of the minority in Ireland ; 
but when it came to a question of Cus- 
toms, the confidence of the right hon. 
Gentleman in the Judges appointed by 
the Irish Parliament vanished, and he 
proposed that all legal suits in connection 
with questions arising out of the Customs 
should be referred to two Exchequer 
Judges not appointed by the Irish Par- 
liameut, and not receiving salaries out 
of the Irish Consolidated Fund, but 
appointed by the British Government, 
and paid out of the English Consolidated 
Fund. And he did not even permit an 
appeal from these Judges to the Irish 
Court of Appeal, the only appeal being 
to the English Privy Council. Again, it 
was provided that if one of the two 
Judges had reason to believe that an 
Irish Sheritf would not execute a decree 
of the Court of Exchequer in Ireland, 
then that Irish Judge was to have power 
to appoint some agent of his own to 
administer the decrees of the Court 
which protected British interests. If 
there was one thing more significant 
than another it was the alarm which had 
seized a most important section of the 
population in Ireland—not confined to 
Unionists, whether they were Roman 
Catholics or-Protestants—and which was 
gradually making way amongst the very 
people who were supposed to be the 
staunchest supporters of the policy of 
Home Rule in Ireland. Theright hon. Gen- 
tleman recently told a deputation which 
represented some of the most important 


commercial interests in Ireland that 
the fall in Stocks in Ireland might 
possibly be attributed to a “bear” 
in the London Stock Exchange. 


The right hon. Gentleman dissociated 
himself from that interpretation, but 
certainly the speech he made was open 
to that interpretation, and had been so 
generally interpreted. It had been 
asserted in the House that these Stocks 
were sold from timidity or apprehension 
on the part of Unionists in Ireland. If 
these Stocks were good Stocks, why did 
not the believers in Home Rule purchase 
them; why did they uot exhibit their 
confidence in the future prosperity of 
Ireland, and seize with avidity this 
opportunity of acquiring Stocks at less 
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than their proper value ? He was bound 
to say that in this Bill the right hon. 
Gentleman afforded no ground to the 
minority in Ireland to believe that their 
interests would be safeguarded. The 
question for them in Ireland remained 
exactly where it was in 1886. Govern- 
ment had not advanced one single step 
further in their attempt to solve the 
difficult question or reconcile the problem 
of separation and independence ; they 
had not afforded, either to this House 
or the nation, any further reason for 
inducing them to take the course which 
they proposed to them in 1886; they 
had advanced no single ground to this 
House or the country for supposing that 
the Bill and its proposals would either 
be a final settlement of the question or 
secure the prosperity of Ireland in the 
future, or reconcile the differences that 
had unfortunately existed between one 
section of the Irish people and the over- 
whelming majority of the British race. 
On account of the fallacy of those argu- 
ments, on account of the fatal disaster 
which he believed this Bill would deal 
to the best interests of Ireland, he must 
now and hereafter give it his steady and 
stern opposition. 

Mr. MAC NEILL 
said, would 
House for a few 
wished, as an Ulster Member, to 
follow an Ulster Member. He 
member of the same religious community 
as the hon. Member who preceded him, 
but, unlike the hon. Member, he was re- 


S.) 
the 
he 


(Donegal, 
trouble 
moments, but 


he only 


was a& 


turned as a Nationalist and sturdy Pro- 
testant by the most Catholic constituency 
in the Empire. This was a proof of the 
intolerance of the Irish people. He was 
one of the persecuted minority, and he 
was returned by a majority of 2,500 
Irish Catholic 
he see a Nationalist returned for an 
Orange constituency ? He had a great 
regard for the Protestants of, 1800, and 
he would not allow it to go forth that 
they were in favour of the Union. It 
was a foul calumny against them to say 
that they were. Surely Mr. Lecky was 
as good an authority as his hon. Friend, 
and Mr. Lecky said that the whole un- 
bribed intellect of Ireland was against 
the Union. There was a close and in- 


peasants. When would 
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timate connection between the Irish 
Rebellion of 1798 and the Act of Union 
of 1809, It could be proved as clearly 
as any historical fact that that Irish 
Rebellion, which cost 70,000 lives, was 
deliberately fomented by the Castle 
Government to bring about the Union. 
In 1834 Mr. O'Connell stated in the 
House, and no one could contradict it, 
that a man named MeGivan informed 
Lord Castlereagh of every movement of 
the conspirators, and Mr. O'Connell 
charged the Government with deliber- 
ately fomenting the Rebellion to secure 
the Union. The Parliament which earried 
the Union was elected in 1798, and the 
Union at that time was never mooted. 
The first official announcement appeared 
in The Times of November, 1798. Not- 
withstanding, it was rejected in 1799 by 
a majority of five; and if there had been 
an Irish Ministry in 1798 responsible to 
the Irish Parliament, the Union would 
never have been carried. When the 
Union was defeated, the Irish House of 
Commons began the work of bribing the 
Irish Members. The Ministry of the 
day, instead of resigning after their pro- 
posals had been first defeated, went on 
with other measures, and then they pro- 
ceeded to the conversion of the Irish 
Protestants to the Union. The Irish 
Protestants were never converted to the 
Union. It was only the borough owners 
who were. Mr. Grattan stated on his 
honour that of all the Irish Members of 
Parliament who voted for the Union 
only seven were unbribed. Several of 
the Orange Lodges protested against the 
Union ; but the Grand Orange Lodge did 
not, because the chief officers were 
borough owners, and were bribed in that 
way, reeciving a sum averaging £15,000 
a piece. Every promise made by 
statesmen at the time of the Union was 
broken. Lord Clare had stated that his 
chief reason for being in favour of the 
Union was that it would prevent Ireland 
from being the battleground of English 
faction. Could they say that was the 
case, When they bore in mind the recent 
performance in Ireland of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition ? 
Mr. Speaker Foster declared that the 
Union was carried in order to increase 
Irish taxation. The Irish National Debt 


at that time was only £4,000,000, 
whereas the English National Debt 
was £21,000,000. The Irish Na- 
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tional Debt was consolidated with the 
English National Debt, and the Irish 
people were hampered with a burden to 
which they had heen no party whatever. 
The Bill introduced by the right hon. 


Gentleman the Prime Minister gave 
them all that they ever had under 


Grattan’s Parliament, and it gave them 
more than they had under Grattan’s 
Parliament—an Irish Ministry responsible 
to an Irish Executive, and likewise their 
fair share in the management in the 
affairs of the Empire. The measure 
would prove, he believed, a true and 
lasting compact between the two peoples, 
unlike the measure which had been 
formed by fraud and forced on by the 
most disreputable means, 


*Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid) said, that in a very able speech 
Member for West Fife (Mr. 


Birrell) had referred to the Province of 


the hon. 


Ulster as a rich Province ; on the other 


hand, the hon. Member for West 
Islington (Mr. Lough) proved, apparently 
to his own entire satisfaction, that 


Ulster was one of the poorest Provinces 
of Ireland. But he did not think the 
House was concerned with the question 
Ulster 
was the spirit of the people of Ulster 
He 
had come straight from Belfast, where 
that spirit was fullest 
extent; and from what he had seen and 


whether was rich or poor; it 


upon which the question turned. 


shown to. its 


heard he submitted that Home Rule 
was impossible. [Jronical laughter.) 
He was quite prepared for ironical 


laughter and for jeering observations ; 
but when le said that Home Rule was 
impossible, it was not on account of that 
House or the House of Lords, but on 
account of the spirit of the people he repre- 
sented. He said that in this 19th century 
they could not foree upon a people such 
as the people of Ulster a Government 
which they absolutely refused to accept, 
which through their Representatives they 
repudiated, and which they declared they 
would not obey. [Cries of * Order ™) 
He was entitled to speak the truth in this 
House, and to warn the Members of this 
House ; they need not believe him, but he 
said that not a single loyal man of Ulster 
would have Home Rule. This House 
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might pass it ; the House of Lords might 
pass it, and it might become the law of 
the land, and yet the people of Ulster 
would not have it. [Jronical laughter.) 
He believed it, and he said it as one 
ready to take the risks of what he said. 
Yesterday he enrolled himself as one of the 
that 
He did 


might 


existed in 
that 


lead 


Organisation now 
Ulster, 


act 


not know what 
to; it 


life in 


lead might 


to his spending his penal 


servitude [Ironical laughter.) Yes, 





he said it deliberately, that he would 
rather spend his days in penal servitude 
than under a Government of the National 
League. For himself, and those who 
agreed with him, nothing the present 
Government could do in the shape of 
enforcing a law like the one proposed 
had much terror for them the 
Government they proposed to set up 


as as 


in Ireland. They were dealing with 
a people who were resolute and 


determined; and speaking as a humble 
Representative, he said that when 
they had a people who were as 
letermined as that they could not force 
this Bill upon them; this Bill if it 
became law would be as dead a letter 
as the Acts they tried to force upon the 
colonists of America, Acts which passed 
this House and the House of Lords, and 
which never operated in that country. 
As certainly as the colonists of America 
refused to obey them, as certainly would 
the people of Ulster—and he begged to 
remind the House that those men who re- 
fused to obey the laws in America were 
the same race as the Ulster men. At 
Bunker Hill England lost 1,100 men and 
the colonists 500. Sueh things, he hoped, 
would not happen in Ulster ; but if they 
did, it would be due to the crime—it would 
be owing to the conduct of Ministers 
who, if they had their deserts, would be 
impeached. [Cries of “Oh, ob !") 
He asked some responsible legal Mem- 
of the House to contradict him 
when he said it would not be treason 
or treason-felony to disobey the Bill 
if it beeame law. Last year in 
Ulster they had a Convention of 12,000 
delegates, which solemnly declared they 
would not obey the law if passed, and in 
his election address he—in fact, most of the 
Ulster Members did the same—pledged 
VOL, X. [rourtH sertes.] 
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themselves that they would adhere to the 
resolutions of the Ulster Convention, and 
he was elected on those terms. The 
Chancellorof the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. 
Bryce) said they did not represent their 
constituencies. Eleven of them were re- 
turned unopposed, and in no other part 
of the Kingdom, not even in the South 
and West of Ireland, were 11 Members 
returned unopposed in the same area as in 
Ulster. They were declared and pledged 
to resist this Bill, and that, he said, 
would not be treason or treason-felony. 
[An hon, Member: Why ?] The onus 
lay upon those who attached treason or 
treason-felony to any disobedience, 
Unless they inserted provisions for the 
purpose in the Bill they would find great 
difficulty inusing Her Majesty's troops and 
ships in Ireland to enforce this law. The 
Lord Lieutenant would have no right to use 
the Forces of the Crown for the purpose 
of forcing this law on any part of Ire- 
land without introducing powers in the 
Bill, and he challenged the Attorney 
General for England and the Solicitor 
General for England to deny that pro- 


position, To impose this proposed 
Constitution upon Ulster they would 
have to use the Army and Navy 


of the Crown, and the Forces of the 
Crown would not only have to put down 
occasional riot, but they would have to be 
kept in Ulster year after year ; therefore 
it was with considerable confidence that 
he told them that this law had no more 
chance of becoming operative than any 
of the other arbitrary Acts that Parlia- 
ment had sometimes attempted to impose 
and enforce upon the Colonies. [An 
hon. Memper: Coercion.] Yes; and 
this was the largest coercive Bill 
that was ever introduced. Parliament 
might alter the conditions of property 
in Ulster and other matters with- 
out there being room for objection, but 
to say that the lives and liberties of 
Ulstermen were to be handed over to a 
new Authority was beyond the power of 
Parliament. It had no Constitutional 
right to transfer or divide Ulster’s alle- 
giance, and if it attempted to do so it 
would not be obeyed. 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned, 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 
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FINANCIAL RELATIONS (GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND). 

Return ordered— 

“Showing the balances of Revenue contri- 
buted by Great Britain and Ireland respectively, 
which are available for Imperial Expenditure 
after the local Expenditure of those divisions 
of the United Kingdom has been met, in the 


years 1889-90, 1890-1, and 1891-2, according to | 
the figures furnished in the House of Commons | 


Paper, No. 93, of 1893."—(Sir John Gorst.) 


SUFFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL (BORROW- 
ING POWERS) (RE-COMMITTED) BILL. 
—(No. 262.) 

Considered in Committee, and reported ; 
as amended, considered ; read the third 
time, and passed. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 
(STANDING ORDER APPLICABLE THERETO 
COMPLIED WITH.) 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the following Bill, referred on 
the First Reading thereof, the Standing 
Order which is applicable thereto has 
been complied with — namely, Local 
Government (Ireland) Provisional Order 


(No. 1) Bill. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 
time To-morrow. 


ORDNANCE FACTORIES. 


(RETIREMENTS AT SIXTY-FIVE YEARS 
OF AGE.) 
Return presented, — relative thereto 


[ordered 6th March; Mr. Chamberlain] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


EMIGRATION STATISTICS (IRELAND). 
presented,—of Report and 


Copy 
1892 [by Com- 


Tables for the year 


mand]; to lie upon the Table. 
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(Annual Series ). 

] 

IRISH LAND COMMISSION 

(PROCEEDINGS), 

Copy presented,—of Return of Pro- 

ceedings during the month of February, 

1893 [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


FISHINGS AND FORESHORES 
(SCOTLAND). 
Return presented, — relative thereto 
[ordered 13th March; Mr. Macfar- 
lane] ; to lie upon the Table. 


PROSECUTION OF OFFENCES ACTs, 
1879 AND 1884, 
Return presented, — relative thereto 
[Address 27th March; Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone] ; to lie upon the Table. 


PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE, 


Copy presented,— of Rules and 
Regulations made by the Master of the 
Rolls (1) respecting the public use of 
the Records and Documents in_ his 
custody, and (2) for the information of 
Officers of the Department [hy Act] ; 


to lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copy presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 
Nos. 1161-1167, Argentine (Santa Fé), 


France (Nantes), Portugal (Beira), 
United States (Galveston), Germany 
(Berlin), France (Bordeaux), — and 


France (Calais) [by Command]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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The Case of 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 7th April 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 
ARMY PENSIONS. 

Carrain)' NAYLOR - LEYLAND 
(Colchester) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether the Govern- 
ment will take into consideration the 
position of the quartermasters and riding 
masters in the Army, with the view of 
giving an increase of £10 pension for 
each year of service beyond 30 years to 
a maximum of £250 per year ; and whe- 
ther the honorary rank of major could be 
conferred upon them after 30 years’ full 
pay service, or the pension of that rank 
given to their widows and orphans ? 

*Thne SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campsneci-BannermMan, 
Stirling, &e.): It is only a few years 
since the position of quartermasters and 
riding masters was fully considered, and 
great advantages were granted to them. 
It has been repeatedly announced that 
the question cannot be re-opened, and all 
T can say is that, while I will see whe- 
ther in any small poiat the views urged 
on behalf of these officers can be met, I 
have no expectation of any considerable 
change being made. I may remark, in 
answer to the suggestions of the hon. 
Member, that several of the more dis- 
tinguished of these officers have good- 
service rewards, which bring their re- 
tired pay to £250 a year. It was decided, 
after full consideration, not to give the 
rank of major for length of service, but 
to attach the rank to certain appoint- 
meuts, for which the best officers would 
be selected. 


*LIFE IN THE RANKS.” 

Carrain’ NAYLOR-LEYLAND : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if his attention has been drawn to 
the letters that appear from time to time 
under the heading of “ Life in the Ranks” 
in Lloyd’s Weekly News ; if not, will he 
endeavour to find out the writer of them, 
as the publication of such libels can but 
he prejudicial to the interests of the Ser- 
vice, especially when they purport to be 


written by someone in the Regular 
Army ? 
VOL, X.  [vouRrn series.) 
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Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


These letters were only brought to my 
knowledge by the question of the hon. 
and gallant Member. I do not think 
they are worthy of attention. There is 
no oceupation of which evil cannot be 
said by discontented persons. The best 
practical reply is that as many recruits 
for the Army are obtainel as are re- 
quired, 


SAMOA. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Under Seere- 
tary of State for the Colonies has he any 
objection to state the modifications re- 
ferred to in regard to the Samoan Ordi- 
nance affecting Mr. R. L. Stevenson ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tur COLONIES (Mr. 8S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : It 
is not usual to publish instructions before 
they are in the hands of the officer to 
whom they are addressed, and in this 
case there is no adequate reason for de- 
parting from that rule. 


PUNISHMENT OF THE GUARDS NON- 
COMS, 
Mr A. C. MORTON  (Peter- 


borough) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether the Commanding 
Officer of the 2nd Battalion of the Cold- 
stream Guards is infringing the Queen’s 
Regulations by punishing non-commis- 
sioned officers by forfeiting all their 
indulgences for # certain time instead of 
reprimanding them ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir. I am informed that the punish- 
ment of nou-commissioned officers in this 
battalion is carried out according to the 
instructions on the subject contained in 
the Queen’s Regulations. 


THE CASE OF MR. KALVADE, 

Mr. A.C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
whether he is aware that Mr. N. D, 
Kalvade, late a magistrate and mam- 
lutdar in the Poona District under the 
Bombay Government, was dismissed, 
after a departmental inquiry, for alleged 
bribery, and that the statements against 
him in that inquiry were those of persons 
who had been pronounced, both by the 


three learned Commissioners in the 
Crawford case and by the Bombay 
3U 
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Government, unworthy of belief; and 
whether the Secretary of State will 
consider the expediency of allowing him 
the benefit of an investigation by the 
ordinary Courts, or before a jury, or of 
granting him some other suitable relief ? 


*Tne UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GeEorcGe 
Russeitt, North Beds.): Mr. N. D. 
Kalvade was dismissed from the Govern- 
ment Service after a departmental in- 
quiry held by the Commissioner of the 
Central Division as to his dealings, &c., 
in the Crawford case. He appealed to 
the Bombay Government, which, after 
careful examination of the case, rejected 
the appeal, on the ground that the in- 
quiry had been conducted with a sera- 
pulous regard for justice to Mr. Kalvade 
—that every possible opportunity was 
given him of testing the evidence and 
rebutting it—that the conclusion arrived 
at by the Collector of Poona and the 
Commissioner who held the inquiry were 
supported in the most important points 
by a substantial mass of evidence which 
fully sustained the decision of the Com- 
missioner that Mr. Kalvade was dis- 
qualified by character and conduct for 
retention in the public service. <Ac- 
cordingly Mr. Kalvade’s appeal was 
rejected. He then petitioned the Go- 
vernment of India, who saw no reason to 
interfere with the decision of the Bombay 
Government. In these circumstances 
the Secretary of State cannot consent to 
re-open the matter, 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: Is it correct 
that, if an Indian official’s salary is £250 
a year, he cannot demand to be tried by 
a jury, but if it is £251 he can ? 


Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: I believe 
Mr. Kalvade has a right to bring an 
action if he wishes. 


SUBSIDISED MERCHANT CRUISERS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : 1 beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether any, and, if so, what, reduction 
has been made in the number of merchant 
cruisers subsidised by the Admiralty ; 
whether the conditions upon which these 
vessels have been or are so subsidised are 
in all cases the same; and whether he 
can briefly state these conditions or will 
lay a copy of the contract upon the 
Table ? 


Mr. A, C. Morton 
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Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Roxwerrson, Dun- 
dee): There has been practically no 
reduction in the number of subsidised 
merchant cruisers except in the two 
Inman Line steamers transferred to the 
American Flag. The Cunard vessel 
Etruria will be taken off the paid list in 
1894, and arrangements are in progress 
for the two new Cunard steamers to be 
put on the paid list in lieu of the Réruria 
and Umbria with, of course, an increased 
subsidy. The subsidised conditions are 
similar. The Regulations for the sub- 
vention of merchant cruisers have been 
made public from the beginning, and 1 
shall be happy to give the hon. Geutle- 
man a copy. 

Mr. HANBURY: Why is the 
subsidy larger ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : Because the 


steamers are bigger. 


CITY PUBLIC HOUSES. 

Mr. LUTTRELL (Devon, Tavis- 
tock): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he is aware that three Magistrates only, 
sitting as a licensing committee at Guild- 
hall on the 23rd March, granted a pro- 
visional full licence for a new public- 
house at 69, Basinghall Street, in the 
City of London, although there are 
already an excess of licensed houses in 
the neighbourhood, and notwithstanding 
that a large proportion of the occupiers 
expressed themselves, by petition, as 
strongly opposed to the granting of sach 
licence ; and whether steps can be taken 
to preveut the wishes of the inhabitants 
from being disregarded ? 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) : 
Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
the applicant for the licence had business 
relations with one of the Magistrates on 
the Bench ? 

Tne SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asgquitn, Fife, E.) : I am not in a posi- 
tion to answer the supplementary ques- 
tion. Iam informed by the Magistrates 
that the provisional licence referred to 
was granted by four Justices. Fiom the 
information which I have received it 
would appear that the grant was opposed 
by a considerable number of owners and 
occupiers of premises in Basinghall 
Street. I am unable, of my own know- 
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ledge, to say whether there is an excess 
of licensed houses in the neighbourhood, 
but I observe that the Vestry of the 
parish have passed a resolution declaring 
their opinion that the number of licensed 
houses in the parish is ample for all 
necessary purposes of accommodation and 
refreshment, and deprecating, both upon 
general and upon special grounds, the 
grant of a new licence to these premises. 
I have no jurisdiction in the matter, but 
I cannot doubt that the Magistrates 
before whom the provisional licence will 
come for confirmation will, before con- 
firming the grant, give careful considera- 
tion both to the requirements of the 
neighbourhood and to the wishes of the 
inhabitants. 


THE SLIGO, LEITRIM, AND NORTHERN 
COUNTIES RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury whe- 
ther seven years’ interest is due by the 
Sligo, Leitrim, and Northern Counties 
Railway Company to the Board of Works 
on part of the sum of £99,000, allowance 
for the construction of that line: what 
steps are being taken to enforce payment 
of this interest ; and whether he is aware 
that goods are brought from Sligo by 
this line at exceeding low rates to Ennis- 
killex and the neighbourhood, and that 
the trade between the Enniskillen district 
and the port of Londonderry has been 
discontinued in consequence of the unfair 
competition rendered possible by the ex- 
penditure of public money ? 

*Tue SECRETARY tro tur TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hinpert, Oldham) : 
The sum in arrear for interest is equal 
to seven years’ interest at 4 per cent. on 
the Board’s loan of £99,575. The 
interest at 4 per cent. is guaranteed by 
certain obligors, but some years ago the 
Treasury reduced their liability to 2. per 
cent., and interest at this rate is collected 
from them anuually. There are at 
present practically no net receipts from 
the earnings of the line to make up the 
remaining 2 per cent. Sligo is, I am 
informed, the nearest port to Enniskillen, 
being 11 miles nearer than Londonderry, 
but Tam not aware that the competition 
is unfair. 

Mr. ROSS: Will the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, inquire as to what rates are 
charged by this company ? 
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*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I will endea- 


vour to obtain information. 


Vaccination at Oldbury. 


THE HOME RULE BILL. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim,S.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
what are the separate sums which make 
up the item “ Railways, £141,000,” in 
Class 1 of the Statement of Estimated 
Expenditure on page 4 of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 91 of this Session (showing 
the effeet of the financial proposals in 
the Government of Ireland Bill as regards 
Ireland) 7 


*Tne FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E, Giapsrone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : The particulars are 
these: The original Estimate for Rail- 
ways, Ireland, was £107,371. A Supple- 
meutary Estimate was £34,786, making 
£142,157. But there is a small antici- 
pated saving of £1,157, which reduces 
this to £141,000. If the hon. Member 
wishes I will supply him with the figures 
in writing, 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): May I ask the Chief Secretary 
tothe Lord Lieutenant whether he can 
give the House any information as to 
when the 5th Schedule of the Home 
Rule Bill will be produced ? 

*Tne CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I answered a similar 
question yesterday. I am at work upon 
it. “I scorn delights and live laborious 
days” in order that it may be produced 
on Monday. 





ALLEGED INJURY FROM VACCINATION 
AT OLDBURY. 

Mr. HOPWOOD (Laneashire, S.F., 

Middleton) : I beg to ask the President 

of the Local Government Board whether 


there have been cases of alleged injury by 
vaccination at Oldbury, in the West 
Bromwich Union ; whether Dr. Acland, 
one of the Royal Commission’s Medical 
Inspectors, has investigated them and 
reported thereon; whether the West 
Bromwich Board of Guardians, on the 
advice of the Local Government Board, 
has repeatedly made application to the 
Royal Commission for a copy of Dr. 
Acland’s Report, and has been refused ; 
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and whether he will use his influence to 
procure that a copy be supplied to the 
said Board of Guardians, to enable it to 
discharge its duty in superintending the 
due and safe vaccination of the in- 
habitants ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro rue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston): I am in- 
formed by the Royal Commission on 
Vaccination that cases have occurred at 
Oidbury in which injury was alleged to 
have resulted from vaccination. These 
cases have been the subject of an inquiry 
by Dr. Acland on behalf of the Royal 
Commission. The inquiry was not, 
however, instituted at the request of the 
Guardians of the West Bromwich Union, 
or in consequence of any information 
furnished by them, When the Guardians 
in August of last year asked the Local 
Government Board to inform them of the 
result of Dr. Acland’s investigations, the 
Board informed them that the inquiry 
was not instituted by the Board, and that 
any application which they might wish 
to make on the subject should be addressed 
to the Royal Commission. I understand 
that it has been the invariable practice 
of the Royal Commission to decline to 
furnish copies of Reports in similar cases ; 
and the Board do not consider that they 
can properly interfere in the matter, 


THE REVISION OF THE RAILWAY 
RATES. 

Sm JAMES WHITEHEAD 
(Leicester): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether he can 
furnish the House with information as to 
how far the Railway Companies have 
proceeded with their revision of rates; 
whether he can give an assurance that 
the traders and agriculturists of the 
country may rely on the old rates being 
in the main not exceeded ; and whether 
he can name the time when he will 
nominate the Special Committee, and 
give the terms of the Reference ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or ror BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve.ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): I am = in communication 
with the Secretary of the Railway 
Association, and I expect to receive from 
them some time next week a letter 


Mr. Hopwood 
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stating the progress which has been 
made in the revision of the rates of 
January 1. I shall be obliged, there- 
fore, if my hon. Friend would put his 
question to me again on Friday next. 


THE EXTENSION OF DEER FORESTS IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Dr. MACG REGOR (Inverness-shire) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland, 
considering that 10 years ago a Royal 
Commission recommended that no further 
increase in deer afforestment should take 
place in the Highlands of Seotland, and 
that notwithstanding this about 1,000,000 
acres have since that period been so 
appropriated, what course does the 
Government propose to take to put a 
stop to the depopulation of the Highland 
glens ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : There is no doubt that land 
has been converted into deer forest 
largely since 1883; but the Government 
Return issued two years ago gives the 
new forests since that date as 300,000 
acres at the most, and it can hardly be 
that 700,000 acres more have been 
afforested in the two years which have 
succeeded, Still, the process is going 
on, and more than half the area of Ross 
and more than a third the area of Inver- 
ness are in deer forest. In consequence 
largely of the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission, to which the hon, 
Member refers, the Government have 
appointed the Royal Commission to 
inquire into land in the Highlands avail- 
able for crofters—an inquiry which 
must precede legislation. The season 
now permits that Commission to begin 
its work, and it will commence its 
inspection on the 18th of this month. 

Dr. MACGREGOR : May I, in view 
of the serious and important character of 
this question, ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether he does not think a 
Deer Forest Suspensory Bill would be 
much more beneficial to the Scoteh 
people than a Church Suspensory Bill, 
and whether the right hon. Gentleman is 
prepared to substitute the one for the 
other this Session ? 


[ No answer was given. ] 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
CNo, 209.) 


SECOND READING, [ADJOURNED DEBATE, | 


SECOND NIGHT, 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [6th April], 
proposed to Question [6th April], 
“That the Bill be now read a second 


° +] 
time.” 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words * upon 
this day six months.”—(Sir Michael 


Hichs- Beach.) 


Question again proposed, * That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


*Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid), whose speecli had been inter- 
rupted the preceding night by the 
Twelve o’Clock Rule, continuing his re- 
marks, said that the Prime Minister had 
more than onee asked Irish Unionist 
Members—as the right hon. Gentleman 
was fully entitled to ask them—to 
follow him into a discussion upon the 
historical aspect of the question, and he 
had asked Irish Protestant Members, the 
descendants of those who sat in Grattan’s 


Parliament, why they did not accept | 


not follow the 
historical dis- 


this Bill? He could 
Prime Minister into that 
cussion with the great authority which 
the right hon. Gentleman gave to every- 
thing he said or wrote ; but he did not 
think he would be charged with egotism, 
or that it would be denied he had some 
reason to be interested in the historical 
question, when he said that the right 
hon. Gentleman had been good enough 
to refer to four distinguished men in 


Grattan’s Parliament, two of whom 
were ancestors of his (Mr. Barton’s), 
one of whom sat in Grattan’s Par- 
liament for a constituency which he 


now represented in the Imperial Par- 
liament. Perhaps the reason why they 
had never discussed this question with 
the right hon, Gentleman was supplied 
by Mr. Lecky, who had pointed out that 
there was no real analogy between 
Grattan’s Parliament and the Parlia- 
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mentary Constitution proposed in this 
Bill. Mr. Lecky had declared that 
“few things would be more grotesquely 
absurd” than any such attempted analogy. 
He would say that the merits and de- 
merits of Grattan’s Parliament arose from 


the same cause. No one wanted to 
revive a Protestant Ascendency Par- 
liament. That it was a Protestant 


Ascendency Parliament was its demerit. 
Its merit was that it was a loyal Parlia- 
ment, that it gave Great Britain very 
little trouble, and that it was composed of 
men devotedly British in principles and 
feelings. On the one hand, no one 
who loved the principles of modern free- 
dom would wish to see an Ascendency 


Parliament revived in Ireland: on 
the other hand, it was impossible 
to argue that the peace and concord 


which prevailed between Grattan’s Par- 
liament and the Parliament of Great 
Britain afforded any guidance as to what 
might take place between the Imperial 
Parliament and any Irish Parliament 
which might be set up in future years. 
When the right hon. Gentleman asked 
Irish Protestant Members why they did 
not welcome a revival of Grattan’s Par- 
liament, their answer was that what was 
proposed in this Bill was a very different 


thing from Grattan’s Parliament. It 
was not “ The Qieen, Lords, 
and Commons of Ireland” that 
this Bill would set up. He could 
understand an Irish Protestant being 
fascinated by that notion; he could 
understand him saying, * Yes, I will 
risk it. I will abandon my _  co- 


religionists ; I will give up their cause 
and throw in my lot with the Queen, 
Lords, and Commons of Ireland ;” but 
he could not conceive any Irish Protestant 
who desired to do his duty to his co- 
religionists accepting this Bill, which 
would give to an Irish majority more 
than the power of Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment, but would to _ Ireland 
none of the dignity of a nation. The 
Bill was not a charter of national liberty. 
It was a bargain of provincial servitude 
—a servitude in which the majority of 
the slaves would have power of life and 
death over the minority. This servile 
Constitution would live for brief 
period by private plunder, and would 
inevitably result in public bankruptey. 
He ventured to think that the right hon, 
Gentleman had in this whole controversy, 


give 


a 
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as well as in this Bill, struck a blow at 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, if not at the Throne itself, by the 
way in which he was dealing with the 
Act of Union. The right hon. Genile- 
man had placed the assertion of the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament in 
the Preamble of the Bill. But a 
Preamble could not give more efficacy to 
any law than that law had before. If a 
Preamble stated a matter of law it 
strengthened the evidence in favour of 
that law, but it did no more. You must 
find what the law was aliunde. Where 
was the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament to be found aliunde? It was 
in the Act of Union and in nothing else. 
What was the history of the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament during the last 
century ? They knew that the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament had never been 
admitted in Ireland. It had been the 
historical claim of the Nationalists for 
eenturies that there was no sueh 
supremacy. But in the sixth year 
of George I. there was a declaratory 
Act passed which declared the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament. [Mr. W. FE. 
GLADSTONE dissented.] The right hon. 
Gentleman did not agree with him, but 
he ventured to say it was so. That Act 
was repealed in 1782 as part of the 
Constitution of Grattan’s Parliament. 
But that was not enough. Henry Flood 
very nearly overturned the popularity of 
Grattan by declaring that it was not 
enough to repeal the Act, but that the 
Parliament of Great Britain must 
solemnly renounce any claim tosupremacy, 
and the Parliament of Great Britain, by 
a Statute of Renunciation in 1783, did 
solemnly renounce it. These two 
Statutes of Repeal and Renunciation regu- 
lated the relations of the two Parlia- 
ments until 1800, It was, therefore, on 
the Act of Union alone that the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament depended. 
But the Prime Minister had done every- 
thing in his power to discredit the Act 
of Union by trying to prove that it was 
obtained by force and fraud, and by 
investing every cireumstance which 
surrounded it with every mark of infamy 
which his eloquence could devise. The 
Prime Minister had done his utmost 
to render the Act of Union a 
tainted title-deed. The Prime Minis- 
ter had dene much to weaken the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 


Mr. Dunbar Barton 
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ment, and this Bill in every clause con- 
flicted with that supremacy and would 
destroy it if it ever became law. He 
came now to an argument on which the 
Prime Minister laid great stress. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in his various 
articles and speeches on the Home Rule 
question, took the period of 18 years 
from 1782 to 1800—the period of 
Grattan’s Parliament—and put forward 
four propositions with respeet to it. The 
first was that it was a period of unex- 
ampled material progress, and he founded 
that statement on a speech of Lord 
Clare’s ; the second was that it was a 
period of harmony of sentiment between 
Great Britain and Ireland ; the third that 
it was a period during which life and 
property were secure; and the fourth 
that it was a period of a perfect union of 
hearts between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants. The third and fourth pro- 
positions were usually limited by the 
right hon. Gentleman to the period 
between 1782 and 1794—that is to say, 
to the period of 12 years preceding 
Lord  Fitzwilliam’s Vice-Royalty and 
recall, Take the first of these pro- 
positions. It was that the material pro- 
sperity of Ireland had made unexampled 
progress during those 18 years, and 
that that was due to Grattan’s Pariiament. 
The passage from Lord Clare was in a 
most material matter misquoted —not in- 
tentionally—and did not, as he thought, 
support the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He had himself read the 
passage in a contemporary pamphlet. 
Lord Clare said in 1798, speaking of the 
* preceding 20 years "— 

“T am bold to say there is not a nation in 
the habitable globe which bas alvanced in 
cultivation and commerce, in agriculture, and 
in manufactures with the same rapidity in the 
same period,” 

That wasa statement on which the right 
hon. Gentleman relied, but it was 
material to point out that Lord Clare 
was speaking in 1798, and was _ re- 


ferring to the preceding 20 years. 
Grattan’s Parliament had been — in 
existence for — only 16 years. 


The words were not lightly used. He was 
not concerned to deny that the period 
was one of prosperity, but the 20 years 
brought them back to a starting point of 
1778, before Grattan’s Parliament began 
its work. That being so, he could show 
what Lord Clare referred to, and what 
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was the main cause of the commercial 
prosperity during those 20 years. It was 
not what happened in 1782, but what 
happened in the Session 1779-80. In 
that Session the Volunteers extorted from 
the British Parliament the right of 
commercial freedom and liberty of trade 
with the Colonies and Great Britain. 
The removal of these commercial restric- 
tions which previously existed was a 
fruitful source of commercial progress 


and prosperity during the next 20 
years. He woulkl lay before the 


House one or two facts in support of 
this proposition, He would take first 
the removal of the restrictions which 
hampered trade with the Colonies. It 
was really humiliating to both Euglish- 
men and Irishmen that such restrictions 
should have existed. What was the result 
of the removal of them? He would give 
a single striking illustration, The import 
of sugar rose from 7,000 ewt. in 1781 to 
18,000 ewt. in 1782, and they must re- 
member that that was before Grattan’s 
Parliament and Constitution began to 
operate at all. Was not that a proof that 
one cause of the prosperity was due, not 
to Grattan’s Parliament, but to the Act 
of Parliament which gave unrestricted 
trade with the Colonies ? So much 
for the first and most important 
cause. The second cause was the 
moval of restrictions upon the trade with 
Great Britain. The figures respecting 
this can be obtained from Grattan’s Life, 
Vol. LIL., and were quoted by Dr. Ball, to 
whom the Prime Minister, although op- 
posed to him in politics, had paid the 
high tribute of saying that he dealt with 
historical matters without bias. [Mr. 
GLapstonE: Hear, hear! ] These 
figures showed that in 1781 the exports 


re- 


from Ireland to Great Britain were 
estimated, in round numbers, at 
£2,180,000, and in 1782, the 


year immediately preceding legislation 
by Grattan’s Parliament, they went up at 
oue leap to £2,699,009, and this remarkable 
development of trade with Great Britain 
went on advancing afterwards. The 
third cause of the prosperity in the time 
of Grattan’s Parliament was the rise in 
the price in agricultural produce which 
was taking place, quite irrespective of 
any special legislation, not merely in Great 
Britain, but all over Europe. He would 
tuke the figures representing the price 
of wheat in 1780, 1794, and 1809 from the 
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Annual Register for those years. Wheat 
in Great Britain stood in 1780 at 4s, 5$d. 
per bushel ; in 1794 it was 6s., and in 
1800 it had risen to 14s. ld. There was 
no country which was so sensitive as 
Ireland to a rise in agricultural produce. 
If such a rise could be witnessed now 
there would be very little of the Irish 
question heard in this House. In the 
period in which the price of wheat rose 
in this remarkable way Ireland was even 
more dependent on agriculture than now, 
At that time Belfast and other towns 
in Ulster had not ebtained their pre- 
sent dimensions. He did not desire in 
the least, however, to deny that Grattan’s 
Parliament also contributed to the pro- 
sperity of the country. He wished to 
state the case as fairly as he could, 
There were many things to be said in its 
favour. For atime it was the scene of 
flashing and brilliant eloquence, and it 
contained many public-spirited men. To 
his mind its greatest merit was that it 
was the natural and inevitable stepping- 
stone to the Legislative Union, and 
for that result he ventured to assert it 
deserved the gratitude of this Empire. 
Ile now came to the fourth cause of 
prosperity, Which was undoubtedly due to 
Grattan’s Parliament, and that was the 
Protectionist policy which it set up. 
From the time it obtained its freedom its 
legislation aimed at stimulating both 
manufactures and agriculture by bounties 
to reward exports from, and by duties to 
discourage imports into Ireland. In 
his opinion, a great deal could be said 
in favour of such a policy in Ireland, 
though it had been urged, on the other 


hand, that its Protectionist policy gave a 
mere artificial and not a permanent 


stimulus to Irish prosperity. On that point 
he would leave hon. Gentlemen opposite 
who were Free Traders to form their 
own judgment. With reference to that 
matter Lord Clare prophesied at the 
eud of Grattan’s Parliament—and if he 
was a witness on one point he might be 
cited on another—that it was within 
three years of public bankruptey. Surely 
he had sueceeded in establishing his 
proposition that of the four causes of 
the prosperity that existed in the period 
of the 20 years referred to, two were 
antecedent to Grattan’s Parliament, one 
arose from a cause which was universal, 
and affected Great Britain and Europe 
alike, and the fourth was of doubtful 
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advantage, and not attended with per- 
manent results. The next point urged 
by the Prime Minister was that during 
the period from 1782 to 1800, and 
especially before 1795, there was per- 
fect harmony of sentiment and feeling 
between England and Ireland. But was 
not that largely due to the fact that it 
was a Protestant Parliament ? Lecky had 
described it as a Parliament largely 
composed of men of the Grand Jury 
class, and no class more consciously 
possessed British instincts than that 
class. Some people might think them 
British to a fault, but if it was a fault, it 
was a fault on the right side, and one for 
which Irishmen ought not to be re- 
proached in a British Assembly. Only 
on two occasions during the period from 
1782 to 1794 did there arise any occasion 
of conflict between the two Parliaments, 
one of these being upon commerce and 
the other upon the Crown. On the ques- 
tion of the commercial resolutions, the 
two Parliaments in 1785 failel to agree, 
and no agreement was arrived at as to 
the commercial relations of Great Britain 
and Ireland until the legisiative Union. 
In 1789 came the difficulty about the 
question of the Regency, and the corre- 
spondence of that day seemed to 
show that the difficulty arose partly 
through intrigue with English Parties, 
Grattan having a year before been 
in England with Fox and __ the 
leaders of the Prince’s Party dis- 
cussing these matters. During that 
period, so far from the Union being a 
close and happy one, in spite of the fact 
that there was an exclusively Protestant 
and loyal Parliament, whenever oportuni- 
ties of conflict occurred, jealousies arose, 
and there was anything but complete 
harmony between the two Parliaments. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The hon. 
and learned Member is under some mis- 
apprehension. I never stated there was 
complete harmony between England and 
Ireland in such a way as to include the 
Parliaments. I spoke of harmony 
between the people of England and the 
people of Ireland. 


Mr. DUNBAR BARTON said, that 
now the right hon. Gentleman was dis- 
tinguishing between the peoples and 
their Parliaments ; but the whole argu- 
ment was upon the Parliament, to which 
he would confine himself. 


Mr, Dunbar Barton 
¥ 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Let me 


say that on both those occasions, in my 
opinion, the Irish Parliament were right 
and the English Parliament were wrong. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON replied 
that nobody in the House could be more 
glad to hear that than he was. The 
right hon. Gentleman was quite mis- 
taken if he supposed that he was arguing 
against Grattan’s Parliament, which con- 
tained three members of his family, of 
whom two had been mentioned by the 
Prime Minister. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 5.) : 
Yes, and they voted against the Union, 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON: Yes; 
they were among the unbribed ones, and 
if they were here now he had no doubt 
as to which side they would take in the 
present controversy. Another argument 
which the Prime Minister had used, if 
not in his speech, at all events in his 
article in the orth American Review, 
was that there was security for life and 
property between 1782 and 1795. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in that article, 
wrote— 

“Moreover, the Irish nation had between 

1782 and 1795 the management of its own affairs. 
What was the effect on life and property, on 
industry and progress”? 
He would attempt to answer the right hon. 
Gentleman’s question. It was an entire 
delusion to suppose that that was a 
haleyon period for life and property. 
There were no fewer than 17 Coercion 
Acts. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Before 
1795 ? 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON: Yes; all 
before 1795, and he was well aware that 
the number went up after 1795. What 
occurred in those years? In 17838 there 
was held in Dublin a Convention which 
rivalled in influence the Parliament. In 
1786 it was necessary to introduce a 
Police Bill; in 1787 several Coercion 
Acts were passed. It was during 
this haleyon period that Whiteboyism 
revived, and that the feuds between the 
Defenders and the Peep o Day Boys 
developed into a small civil war in one 
part of Ulster. It was in 1791 that 
Wolfe Tone started the rebellious con- 
spiracy of the United Irishmen, one of the 
most serious in the history of Ireland. 
[Mr. W. Repmonp: Ulster.] Yes, 
some of them were Protestants of Ulster ; 
but that did not affect the argument. It 
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was one of the most serious conspiracies in 
Irish history ; and its secretary, Hamilton 
Rowan, was in Newgate Prison for sedi- 
tious libel in 1794, before Lord Fitzwilliam 
came to Ireland. Did that poiut to a state 
of peace and order ? did that show that 
life and property were safe’ He was 
only stating these things to show that it 
was impossible to argue that there were 
such peace, order, and security for life 
and property under Grattan’s Parliament 
as should lead them to recommend this 
Bill to the attention of the House. He 
now came to what was, perhaps, the most 
important of all the right hon, Gentle- 
man’s arguments. The Prime Minister, 
in his speech introducing the Bill, 
referred to the enthusiastic reception in 
Belfast of the delegates from the Back 
Lane Parliament in Dublin, in the winter 
of 1792, as evidence of the good relations 
that existed between Catholics and Protes- 
tants a century ago, The Prime Minister 
invited the people of Ulster to re- 
establish such a state of feeling, and he 
that they were degenerate 
because they did not do so. But what 
was the history of those days ¥ — Lecky 
recorded that in the winter of 1792 there 
were distarbances in certain parts of Ire- 
land, and especially in Ulster, amounting 
to a state of civil war between Catholics 
and Protestants, arising out of — the 
traditional animosity between them. He 
described how, on the borders of 
Meath and Cavan, disturbances broke 
out near the end of 1792. 
of well-armed Presbyterians went into 


suggested 


County Cavan, accompanied by the 
resident gentry; there were pitched 


battles in broad daylight ; soldiers were 
valled out, and mary persons were shot. 


It was a time marked by plunder, outrage, 


murder, and religious strife. It was to that 
condition that they did not want to go 
back, but to which the Bill would drive 
them, and all along the borders of Ulster, 
where Protestants would be face to face 
with Catholics, these scenes weuld be 
re-enacted, and the state of affairs would 
be even worse than it was at the time of 


the Act of Union—there would be a 
state approaching civil war. The 


incident of the reception in Belfast of 
the delegates from the Back Lane 
Parliament was not mentioned by Lecky, 
but he had found it in Mitehel’s History 
of Ireland, a book written by a well- 
known rebel and Fenian. [* No.”] Well, 
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he was an extreme Nationalist, and it 
appeared from his account of — this 
incident that Catholics in Dublin 
joined with United Lrishmen in Belfast 
in sending a deputation to London to 
appeal to the Queen against Grattan’s 
Parliament and Grattan’s Constitution ; 
and there was good reason to believe they 
were in communication with the French 
Envoy. Mitchel, in a note, writes of the 
incident of the reception in Belfast as 
“an extracrdinary demonstration never 
exampled before and never imitated 
since.” This was the incident which the 
Prime Minister had put forward as a 
type of the relations of Protestants and 
Catholies in 1782. This was the 
period and the state of affairs to which 


he advised the people of Ulster to 
return. Ulstermen did not wish to see 
that state of things renewed. They 


wished to encourage a different kind of 
reunion. At the Dublin Convention of 
last year, presided over by Lord Fingal, 
a Catholic nobleman, and attended by 
many Catholies, a deputation of Protes- 
tants from Belfast attended, and were 
welcomed with extraordinary cordiality. 
At Belfast the other day no sentiment 
was more wildly and enthusiastically 


cheered than the declaration that 
they wished to stand with their 
Catholic fellow-countrymen and fellow- 
Unionists in this crisis. The Prime 
Minister smiled, but surely reconciliation 
was no Party question. Would he 


deprive them of the means of bringing 





about that reconciliation? He had 
only one vote—it was in the City of 
Dublin—and he gave it to a Roman 
Catholic, whom he was glad to see 
sitting in the House. [Laughter.] 
What did that laughter mean?’ His 


hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
the St. Stephen’s Division need not be 


afraid of the laughter of hou. Mem- 
bers. His hon. and learned Friend 
had lived all his life in Dublin; he 


had risen there to the eminent position 
he now oceupied in the legal profession, 
and if any Member said it was not to 
his credit that he, a Catholic and a 
lawyer, should be returned to that House 
by a constituency which was mainly Pro- 
testant, such a Member was certainly 
taking a peculiar view of the situation. 
He would come to another point. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone), in his speech the previous 
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had cited three European _illustra-| wrong and unfounded, and expressing 
tions—namely, Holland and Belgium, | the earnest hope that an Irish Parlia- 
Russia and Poland, and Austria | ment might never be established. He 
and Hungary. Surely Holland and | (Mr. Barton) had had sent him a copy of 
Belgium was a_ strange illustration. | the Newe Freie Presse, the great Liberal 


Was this the horoscope of Home Rule ? 
Was it the separation of two countries 
that they were to take as a model ? 
Holland and Belgium had been separated, 
and he said the Bill now before the 
House would lead to the same result. 
What about Russia and Poland? What 
fair-minded man could say that Ireland 
was the Poland of this Empire now ? 
[Anhon. Mewser : Chamberlain says it.] 


He was not bound by the statement of | 


any right hon. Gentleman, and whoever 
said it he believed that Ireland had 
been the spoilt child of this Empire 
instead of being a Poland. No part of 
this country had received so much at- 
tention and legislation. If that Bill 
were passed they would have a Poland 
that would make not only that Empire, 
but the world ring with its wrongs and 
resistance, and that Poland would be 
Ulster. They would have a Poland in 
Ulster which would not lie so tamely as 
Poland had under its wrongs—a Poland 
which would have sympathisers all over 
the world. He would take the case of 
Austria-Hlungary. He had had the 
advantage of reading the memoirs of 
Count Beust, who was himself the maker 
of this Constitution, and what did Count 
Beust say ? Immediately after the Bill 
of 1886 was introduced Count Beust, 
in a letter published in his memoirs, 
stated that he was astonished 
that the Prime Minister should have 
drawn an analogy between Austria and 
Hungary and England and Ireland, the 
vases being entirely different in every 
way. They would find the origin of 
the Constitution was entirely different. 
It was when Austria was defeated and 
had an enemy knocking at the gate that 
they gave in to this particular form of 
Constitution. Count Beust pointed out 
several other respects in which the two 
eases were different, and he concluded 
thus— 

“As a loverof England and her free in- 
stitutions, I sincerely hope tnat an Irish Par- 
liament may never be established.” 

There they had the 
this Constitution 


very author of 
saying that, in his 


opinion, the conclusions drawn from that 
Constitution by the Prime Minister were 


Mr. Dunbar Barton 





| 





paper of Austria, containing an article on 
the Home Rule Bill, a translation of 
which he had also received. ‘The article 
stated— 


“From the first moment when the funda- 
mental lines of the present Home Rule Bill 
were known, the danger with which it 
threatened Great Britain was recognised, 
These dangers increase and grow as the possi- 
bilities of its becoming law become less remote, 
The historian Hartpole Lecky deciares that the 
day on which this happens will be the most 
fatal in English history. England will be 
weakened, Ireland ruined. The expression is 
not exaggerated, for the results of the Home 
Rule Bili will beterrible. The trembling hand 
which directs the helm of the ship of State 
leads it towards asteep, precipitous rock, and re- 
fuses, in spite of the warnings which come from 
all sides, to alter her course.” 

He would not 


quote the concluding 


words, because they were more offensive 
than the preceding ones. How could the 
Prime Minister rely successfully on the 
Austro-Hungary, when his 
condemned by _ the 
Constitu- 
cotemporary — public 


An hon. Member 


“ase of 
argument 
authors of the 


was 
Hungarian 


tion, and by 
opinion in Austria ? 


asked the previous night what they 
(the loyalists) were afraid of. He was 


not going to say at this stage what they 
were afraid of, but any Member who 
really wanted information on this subject 
had only got to read the speeches made 
in former years by hon, and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and the candid con- 
fessions and declarations of Irish Nation- 
alist Members themselves. There was asay- 
ing, in vino veritas, and in the same way, 
in the intoxication of the General Elec- 
tion in Ireland the Parnellite Party in 
their newspapers and speeches indicated 
something of what they anticipated from 
Home Rule. He would read some ex- 
tracts from the Dublin Parnellite paper 
which represented the views held at that 
time by nine of the not too numerous 
majority of the right hon. Gentleman, 
On July 9 it stated— 

“If we had 50 Home Rules we would not have 
freedom while such scenes as we have witnessed 
here in Cork during the past few days are 
possible.” 
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On July 11 it said— 


“Under such an unfortunate, blighting, and 
despotic system, what is the sense of talking 
about liberty ; where would Home Rule have 
any room for decent operation ; what is the use 
of argument or the utility of discussion? In 
truth, the ecclesiastical body in Ireland has set 
itself to prove the substantial truth of the reso- 
lution of the Belfast Convention, which we all 
hitherto supposed ts be founded on bogus fears. 
Home Rule, the Conservatives say, means Rome 
Rule. No; that is not quite correct. The 
M‘Carthyites, and even the Bishops and priests 
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themselves, have been opposed to Home Rule 
(ride the Plan of Campaign). But the Catholic 
Keclesiastical Body is proving as recklessly and 
determinedly as possible that Home Rule would 
mean the rule of the 30 Archbishops and 
Bishops. Their directions and wishes would be 
enforced up tothe hilt. Any man who dared to 
bold a contrary opinion and to express it either 
by word of mouth or vote would do so at the 
peril of his business, his body, and his soul. 
What is that but tyranny? It is worse than 
mere political tyranny, because the mere poli- 
tician does not threaten religious pains and 
penalties.’ 


If he had time, he could quote scores of 
other passages to the same effect. 
He said, when they were asked what the 
people of Ulster were afraid of, he was 
entitled to take these articles written in 
moments of candour, and say, “ There 
you will see what we are afraid of.” He 
did not think there was any reason for 
despairing of a reconciliation bet ween the 
Catholics and the Protestants in Ireland. 
He knew it was a matter of time, and 
would take long, but certainly it would 
not be brought about by that Bill, which, 
on the contrary, would accentuate the 
difference. Indeed, it had already done so, 
Who would deny it ? Ireland was 
drawing into two camps. The present 





Chief Secretary had hardly come into 
Office when the Parnellites enrolled the 
“Army of Independence.” Its name | 
indicated its object ; large numbers had 
joined it, and he thought the people of | 
Ulster could not be blamed for taking | 
similar precautions. They were now | 
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populous than Wales by 100,000 people. 
There were 33 Members from Ulster— 
nearly one-third of the entire number 
from Ireland—and 19 were against Home 
Rule and 14 for it. That was a 
majority of five in 33, Was that a small 
majority ? Take a Rule of Three sum 
and compare it with the majority of that 
House. What was a majority of five 
out of 33 equal to in that House? It 
was equal to a majority of 100, equal to 
more than twice the majority of the right 
hon, Gentleman in favour of the Home 
Rule Bill. He ventured to appeal to 
the democratic principle of which hon. 
Members opposite were so fond, and 
taking the numbers of majorities, he said 
they were trying to foree upon the 
majority of the people of Ulster a 
Government which they hated and 
repelled, by a Parliamentary majority of 
one-half the proportionate strength of 
the Ulster majority opposed to this 
measure. He asked, was that fair play 
or was it tyranny? He would go alittle 
further, and, merely for the purpose of 
his argument, he would take from Ulster 
the three counties of Donegal, Cavan, 
and Monaghan, and the Border Burgh 
of Newry. If Ulster was ever called 
upon to draw itself within its frontiers 
and to act in this crisis, as he believed 
the people were prepared to do, they 
would find their concentrated strength 
in the six other counties. [An hen, 
Memser: It will be in the ditehes.] 
No, not in the ditches. Whatever hon. 
Members might say for the purpose of an 
interruption, he did not believe they 
would, in serious argument, impute 
cowardice to Ulstermen. They were 
not likely to fail on account of cowardice ; 
they knew their strength, and he firmly 
believed Ulster would succeed in its resist- 
ance. He knew it was determined in its 
resistance, and knowing and believing that, 
he knew that this discussion was an 


enrolling themselves in a peaceable and | academie and unreal one, and that this 


Constitutional organisation, and he 
believed that by that organisation alone 
would order be preserved during the 
present crisis in Ireland. Some people 
thought Ulster was a very small place, 
not larger than Wales, but that was not 
the ease. The whole Province, with its 
nine counties, and between 1,600,000 and | 
1,700,009 people, was, roughly speaking, | 
one-third of Ireland. It was larger than | 
Wales by 500,000 acres, and more | 

| 


Bill would be a dead letter when it was 
placed upon the Statute Book. Taking 
off from Ulster the three counties he had 
named, together with the borough of 
Newry, that meant nine seats, leaving 
24 seats to the remaining six counties of 
Antrim, Down, Londonderry, Armagh, 
Tyrone, and Fermanagh, in which the 
Protestants were more thickly concen- 
trated than in other parts of Ireland, The 
population of these six counties was over 
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1,200,000. There was not one of the 
Australian Colonies—not even Victoria 
or New South Wales—which had got 
such a large population, | Nineteen out 
of the 24 Members who represented this 
district were against Home Rule, and 
only five in favour of it. That was the 
district which would resist, if resistance 
became necessary. It was within those 
frontiers they would draw themselves, 
and that was the place which would 
claim its rights. Was there any Govern- 
ment which would venture to propose 
such a proposition as that one of the 
Australian Colonies should be foreed to 
take any form of Government which the 
majority of the people objected to in such 
overwhelming numbers? = No Govern- 
ment would think of doing sueh a thing. 
How long would such a Colony remain 
part of the Empire if such an attempt 
were made ? Would it remain part of 
the Empire for a month—aye, or for a 
week ¢ What would be the feeling of 
the Colonies ? What would be the 
verdict of the civilised world 7 There 
was not in the Kingdom such an unmixed 
race as that of Ulster. The bulk 
of the population of Ulster was 
descended from those who were planted 
there in 1611 from Scotland and Eng- 
land; aud could anyone say that this 
was a new or modern population, or the 
people a new people? He knew that in 
the Nationalist papers they were de- 
scribed as modern settlers who had 
settled upon confiscated land; but 
were they to be called modern settlers 
who they settled in 1611? Why. 
what was the history of America, and 
when was the first New England State 
settled 7 Not until 1620, nine years 
after the settlement of Ulster, so that 
there was not one of the States of 
America whose people had such an old 
title to their lands or province as had the 
people of Ulster. If he was disposed to 
select an historical precedent for this Bill 
from the history of Irish Parliaments, 
it would be to the Parliament of 1689 
he should go, and not to the  Parlia- 
ment of Grattan. He had not the time 
or wish to enter upon hateful subjects 
such as that, but he would tell the right 
hon. Gentleman of an historical parallel 
for the tyranny proposed to be per- 
petrated by this Bill. He was in an 
Ulster library the other day when he saw 
a number of men reading Bancroft's 
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History of America, That was the 
book which was sinking into the minds 
of the people of Ulster. It was 
from its pages they would learn the 
rights of a country and of a free people, 
and from which they should drink in 
those lessons of liberty which a British 
Parliament would have disregarded when 
it abandoned and estranged a_ loyal 
people. Just before the War of American 
Independence Grenville and other British 
statesmen told the British people that 
“ America will complain, but America 
will submit.” That was the talk that 
was going around—that America would 
complain, but that America would submit 
and that the loud murmurs of diseon- 
tent and resistance would come to nothing. 
What was the grievance of the 
American Colonists 7 Nothing but taxa- 
tion. And what was the grievance 
of the people of Ulster? Taxation was 
the least part of it. There had been 
revolutions in history founded and 
justified on questions of religion, upon 
questions of the defence of property, 
and on the sentiment of liberty, and 
upon the question of taxation. Every 
one of these was a motive in the case of 
the people of Ulster, When did ever 
tyranny and extortion go hand in hand 
as they did in this Bill? The Govern- 
ment went to the people of Ulster and 
said, “* Against vour will we are going to 
force this government upon you.” They 
presumed largely on the love of the 
people of Ulster for England. What if 
Ulstermen were to say, “ You shall not 
do that without a garrison such as has 
never been placed in any Dependeney ?” 
Did they not think that 100,000 Belfast 
men could make things very difficult for 
the Government ? He trusted no such 
crisis would arise ; but let Englishmen 
beware, lest, in endeavouring to con- 
ciliate the rest of Ireland, they estranged 
the best and most devoted of their fellow- 
subjects. What was the grievance of 
hon. Members below the Gangway ? 
It was that the majority of Members 
from Ireland wanted Home Rule. 
Was that argument to be carried out 
to its logical conclusion? If it ap- 
plied in one case it applied in 
another. The majority of the Irish 
Members demanded the release of the 
dynamitards ; but the Home Secretary, 
with the resolute air of a modern 
Cromwell, rose in his place and, stamping 
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on the floor of the House, declared that 
never so long as he remained a Minister 
of the Crown would these men be released. 
What became, then, of the argument as 
to the majority of Irish Members? If 
the Goverument would not apply it in 
that case, why should they apply it in 
the case of Home Rule’ That one 
determination of the Government blew to 
pieces the argument that the majerity of 
the Irish Members must have their way. 
What was the fault of the Ulster 
Members that they were to be treated 
with such insult ? He did not complain 
of the right hon, Gentleman the Prime 
Minister. The right hon. Gentleman 
had always given, and he hoped he had 
received, courtesy. But the Chancellor 
of the Duchy notably had insulted the 
Ulster Members. The only fault of the 
Ulster Members was that they wished to 
remain members of the Constitution. 
What would hon. Gentlemen opposite 
say if they were asked to relinquish their 
position in the Constitution ? He knew 
what steps the people of Ulster would 
take ; but he asked the House not to blame 
them, because they knew that to the 
Imperial Parliament alone could they 
safely trust for protection—that, whatever 
were its faults, those faults could be 
remedied, and that it would still remain 
the greatest instrument for the protection 
of the liberty of the subject that the wit 
of man had ever devised. 

*Mr. STANSFELD said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just con- 
cluded a long and able speech had spoken 
from the point of view of the extreme 
Anti-Home Rule Ulster Protestant. He 
proposed, with the indulgence of the 
House, to address them for a limited 
apace of time from a point of view the very 
antipodes of the point of view of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, a point of view as 
wide from his as the poles asunder. He 
was a believer in the principle of nationa- 
lity. He wasa believer in Home Rule as 
based upon the principle and fact of 
nationality. He was sure there was not 
on the Bench below him a more con- 
vinced Home Ruler than himself. He 
did not believe even that upon the 
Benches occupied by the Nationalist 
Members there was a more convinced 
Home Ruler than he was. He desired 
distinctly from that point of view, and 
basing himself on that explicit declaration 
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| It appeared to him that there never was 


a case in which it was of more essential 
importance to deal in proper order 
with the questions involved in 
the Bill before them—to deal with 
them in that kind of order which the 
different stages of discussion of Bills in 
that House enabled them to do. He 
freely admitted that this was a great and 
novel measure, even of a revolutionary 
character. He admitted freely that the 
first question, and he would say the 
dominant question, as raised by the 
Leader of the Opposition and the Ulster 
Members in Debate, was whether there 
was any necessity whatever for any Home 
Rule measure. That question was dis- 
cussed upon the First Reading of the 
Bill, and, as far as the majority of the 
House was concerned, it would not be 
denied that they had determined that, in 
their opinion, there was that need ; and 
now they had come to the Second Read- 
ing they had to do with principles and 
essentials. The first question to which 
he had referred—namely, the necessity 
or non-necessity of any such measure, 
was the dominant question. The answer 
to it must be “* Yes” or “No.” If the 
answer was that there was no need, the 
whole contention fell to the ground and 
all subsequent discussions became en- 
tirely useless. It the answer was 
“ Yes,” then it became their duty on the 
Second Reading to deal with essentials, 
and with details in Committee, so as to 
thrash the measure into one fairly caleu- 
lated to carry out the object affirmed on 
the First and Second Reading. There 
was another Leader of the combined 
Unionist Party who was not in the House 
that night—he referred to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham. He was not going to say 
anything whatever that the right hon. 
Gentleman would object personally to 
hear or read. He desired to refer to 
him because of his position as Leader of 
one of the fragments of the Unionist 
Party, and because of the remarkable 
faculty of method and the remarkable 
facility and clearness of speech which 
had always distinguished him and made 
every speech of his a contribution to 
Debate useful to both sides. The hon. 
Member for West Fife, in his powerful 
and charming speech, referred to the 
right hon. Gentleman as one of the 
fathers of Home Rule. He would not 
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go into the question of paternity, but he | 
would simply refer to the position which 
the right hon, Gentleman took up in the 
Debate on the introduction of the Bill. 
On that oceasion the right hon. Gentle- 
man gave a formula which he said he 
had never been able to resist, that— 

* The time had come to grant to Ireland the 
widest possible extension of local government 
consistent with the unity of the Empire, the 
supremacy of Parliament, and the protection of 
minorities.” 

He claimed the right hon, Gentieman 
asa Home Ruler. ‘That was the formula 
of the Home Rulers. They had only one 
addition. They said it must be satis- 
factory to the bulk of the Irish people, as 
otherwise they could not pass it, and it 
would not be worth while passing it if 
they could. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham, 
though he started from that point of 
view, was a stalwart opponent of the 
Bill. He stated that the Home Rulers 
were encouraging the spirit of Irish 
nationality ; that they recognised not 
that Ireland was part of a great nation, 
but that she was a separate and indepen- 
dent nation, and then that they deprived 
her of all the most important privileges 
of an independent nation—the manage- 
ment of her Foreign Amdhirs, of her 
Church, of Edueation, of Customs, and 
of Trade. And the right hon. Gentleman 
drew the conclusion that they were thus 
sowing the seeds of future discontent 
and further demands, and that the time 
when they would be made manifest would 
be the time of England’s emergency, the 
moment of a struggle for existence—a 
war, for example, with Russia or with 
France. ‘There was in that statement a 
very compact and definite mass of argu- 
ment with which he would deal. In the 
first place, he asserted that they were 
not encouraging the spirit of Irish 
nationality. That had been done long 
since, largely, if not mainly, by the evil 
government of this country in the past. 
But they recognised the existence of that 
spirit as a fact, and they did not fear it. 
They accepted it as the truest, broadest, 
and safest basis for their policy. He 
had never put Ireland’s claim to Home 
Rule upon a lower basis than the 
nationality of her people. The dominant 
geographical and political fact that 
Ireland was an island separated from 
Great Britain, together with the differ- 
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ences in respect of religion and race, 
centuries of misrule, the confiscation of 
the lands, the deliberate legislative ruin 
of commerce and trade, and the starvation 
and emigration of the people—all had 
fed the growth of the national idea, 
which now it would be alike a crime and 
a folly to endeavour to extinguish. In 
his opinion, there was no principle 
or seutiment implanted in the human 
heart of a truer or higher conserva- 
tive character than the principle and 
sentiment of nationality. It united and 
satisfied a people, whatever their ditfe- 
rences were. They had heard a great deal 
about the differences between the Pro- 
testants of Ulster and the Catholics of the 
rest of Ireland, though he was delighted 
to hear from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Bristol that he had no 
apprehensions on that score. If they 
wanted to appease these differences there 
was nothing so calculated to do so as to 
grant the people a national existence. 
Ireland, save the British garrison in the 
North, had not prospered under British 
rule, nor was there a hope of her 
prosperity unless they found some 
solution of the difficulties in her way. 


Those who opposed her desire tor 
national self-government had shown 


themselves to be fatally bound to a 
course of policy which was inconsistent 
with her prosperity and progress. They 
were bound to lean on the minority of 
the Irish people and to legislate to suit 
them, and the great bulk of the inhabit- 
ants knew that they had nothing to get 
from them. Thus they accentuated, ex- 
aggerated, and stimulated the differences 
and antagonism of the various sections 
of the people in Ireland—the Leaders 
of the Party opposite were doing so at 
that moment. That was Lord Salisbury’s 
policy of “20 years of resolute 
government,” and it did not consist 
with progress or with permanent 
content. There was, as he thought, 
a flaw in the logie of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham—namely, in a misapprehension 
on his part of the real character of what 
was called nationality. They recognised 
with the right hon. Gentleman that 


' Ireland must remain part of a greater 


whole, and that her political condition 
must be controlled by her geographical 
position. The whole Bill was based 
upon that principle. Great Britain and 
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Ireland were by Nature’s decree insepar- 


able. The problem was to find a reason- 


able and hopeful modus virendi. There 
must be union, but it must not be 
a rigid one, as if the English and the Irish 
peoples were monotonously one. He had 


often marvelled that the lessons of the 
revolutionary period of 1848 in Europe 
appeared to have been forgotten by this 
country. One of these lessons was the 
necessity of recognising the sentiment of 
nationality. Every lesson which the 
experience of that time conveyed was 
that a minor nationality took its place 
with perfect ease and perfect content as 
part of a larger and a complex whole, 
if only its individuality were acknow- 
ledged and it were given some inner 
life of its own. That was tle general 
experience of history, and he did not 
why there should any ex- 
ception with regard to the Irish people. 
He would not discuss the cases of Austria or 
of Germany, as they hal been discussed 
already ; but he should have liked to 
put tothe right hon, Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition, if he had been here, 
an analogy drawn from the materia! world, 
which he( Mr. Stanstield) thought had con- 
siderable bearing upon this question. If 
they strove by force to reduce matter to a 
than the law of its 
characterand parts permitted, what would 
be the result 2 The result would be not 
cohesion, but repulsion, and it might be 
explosion. And what true in the 
material was also true in the moral and 
political world. In his opinion, the 
spirit of nationality in Ireland existed, had 
grown up through centuries of difficulty 
and = oppression, and could ex- 
tinguished. He said with equal conviction 
that it did) not want separation; it 
wanted only a subordinate national life of 
its own. If they rejected its moderate 
demands, what was the alternative ? The 
alternative was 20 years of “ resolute 
government,” forthere was nothing else to 
offer ; and let him remind hon, and right 
lion. Members never to lose sight of 
that only alternative to some measure of 
the character of a Home Rule Bill. The 
alternative was 20 years of stereotyped 
coercion, of government against the will 
of the majority of the Irish people. Why 
20 years ? 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN (Cork): We have 


had seven centuries. 
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Mr. STANSFELD: Yes: why 20 


years after centuries of failure? ‘Lhere 
were certain new conditions now compared 
with the past. Were those new conditions 
more, or were they less, favourable 7 ‘There 
was agreater Ireland now beyond the seas 
—a modern creation, Would any of them 
venture to argue—wouid any of them pre- 
tend that that greater Ireland did not 
desire, almost as one man, the grant of 
free self-government to the Irish people 
on Irish subjects ? It could hardly be 
questioned that the whole of the civilised 
world was with those of them who favoured 
the passing of some measure of self- 
government for Ireland. That method of 
coercive government was used in the 
past, when no English Party came to the 
front to back the Irish people and enter 
into an alliance with them. At this 
moment they had the Liberal Party solid 
in favour of the Home Rule measure, 
determined upon persistence in the 
alliance, convinced on the subject of 
Home Rule, bound in honour, and 
determined, as the Liberal Party ever 
had been determined, never to turn its 
back upon a course of reform, And then 
they had the coming Democracy You 
had heard people say that the Democracy 
thought only of theflabour question, and 
that they did not care, and were not now 
caring, for Home Rule ; but he (Mr. Stans- 
field) told them that, while they are deeply 
interested in matters affecting their own 
livesand interests, they had no fearof self- 
government in Ireland, If they imagined 
that they would ever succeed in persuading 
the Democracy to follow them to the polls 
in opposition to the Irish people, they 
would find yourselves terribly mistaken. 
For all those reasons he concluded with his 
first proposition, that they could go on 
upon the old lines. 
become a political necessity——. measure 
which would satisfy the bulk of the Irish 
people, maintain the Union of these 
islands and the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament ; and the problem was to work 
out and pass this measure as soon as they 
could, Now he passed on to another con- 
sideration. He came tothe Bill itself. What 
should be its essential principles ? Well, 
the gift to Treland must be an ungrudg- 
ing gift. As far as purely Irish affairs 
were concerned, the wisest and 
safest policy, if they did this thing 
at all, was to do it courageously. 
There was no need or demand that they 
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should give upa tittle of anything govern- 
mental or legislative that appertained | 
to the United Kingdom. Minorities must 
be protected, but there was one method | 
of protection which they could not under- | 
take. They could not undertake to protect 
minorities at the cost of refusing the right 
of self-government to the majority of their | 
fellow-countrymen.. They would discuss | 
safeguards, and he was sure he did not 
misrepresent the occupants of the Front | 
Bench when he said they would listeu to 
any suggestions consistent with their main 
idea and project, however unnecessary they 
might think them, if it was believed that 
they would assuage the fears which, he | 
did not like to say the minority in Ireland 
entertained, but which they imagined they 
entertained. Whether the clauses of the 
Bill were sufficient for this and other 
similar purposes he did not propose now 
to discuss ; that was a question for Com- 
mittee. But he would say this : that, 
whether the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament, which must be maintained, 
was to be an effectual and an easily- 
working supremacy without friction 
must depend mainly on two points ; first, 
on the satisfaction of the bulk of the Irish 
people with the liberality of the measure ; 
and, secondly, on their having the common 
sense in that House to leave Ireland 
severely alone for some time to manage her 
own affairs under the measures by which 
they conferred that power and privilege 
upon her, It meant, of course, giving 
Home Rule a fair trial and a fair chance ; 
and in spite of many things that had 
been said and that were still being said, he 
believed that a fair trial and a fair chance 
would be given. He believed thatif Home 
Rule passed and the right hon, Gentle- 
man the Leader of the Opposition imme- 
diately afterwards became responsible 
for the Government of Ireland, Home 
Rule would receive a fair trial, because, 
after all, they had got some common 
sense. Then there was another point in 
the Bill on which he must say a word, as 
he regarded it as one of the essentials of the 
measure—he meant the retention of the 
Irish Members in the Imperial Parliament. 
He was aware that the Prime Minister said, 
and said truly, that their retention was 
not necessary to Imperial supremacy, but 
it was, in his (Mr. Stansfeld’s) opinion, ne- 
cessary to unity, for he did not know how to 
argue that unity wassecured if Ireland was 
reduced to the condition of a Dependency. 
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He wouid say this, further : Ireland might 
be, and he believed would be, contented 
with the limited Home Rule proposed if she 
remained an integral part of the United 
Kingdom, a sharer in all the glories of their 
past and responsibilities of their present and 
their future ; butif she was to be extruded 
and brought down from the position which 
she naturally should oceupy of sharing 
that great responsibility, she would 
be perfectly justified in requiring a larger 
measure, and at least equal to the measure 


| of emancipation of their self-governing 
Colonies. 


With regard to the question 
of the retention of the Irish Members 
they heard of inconveniences. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister him- 
self had made a great deal of them—more 
than he (Mr. Stansfeld) was prepared 
at that moment to do; but whatever in- 
conveniences arose would rather affect 
Irish Members than themselves: and 
whatever those inconveniences might be, 
he believed they had been enormously 
exaggerated, It was objected that the 
Irish Members could turn out a British 
Government —that they would manage 
their own affairs and would ruie 
British affairs. That statement was 
inaccurate, and for this reason, that the Go- 
vernment would be an Imperial Govern- 
ment. At that moment they could turn 
out, and had turned out, Imperial Govern- 
ments. They would possess no greater 
powerthan they had now ; they would be 
in reduced numbers, they would have less 
motive; but, besides that, what had they 
in the Bill? As far as British questions 
were concerned, they were not to be entitled 
to vote. Well, if they were not to be 
entitled to vote on British questions, how 
were they to rule on British questions ? 
They would not be allowed to vote on 
British questions, because they chose to 
say that certain Party measures involved 
the question of confidence or want of 
confidence in the Imperial Government. 
The provisions of the Bill would prevent 
them from exercising that power, 
But he wanted to put this point 
to the House. The Imperial Govern- 
ment would be, at the same time, the only 
Government which governed Great 
Britain. It would not be British, it weuld 
be Imperial ; but it would govern Great 
Britain, though, as he said, the Irish 
Members would not be allowed to vote on 
British questions. He wished any Con- 
servative Member to tell him whether he 
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thought that was not a reasonable and 
favourable arrangement as far as British 
questions and British interests were con- 


cerned, See how easily it would work. 


The Government would take care not to 
bring forward any British Bills unless it 


was assured of a British as well as an 
Imperial majority. Did not that Im- 
perialise their status ? It had done so in 
the past, and it would do so in the future. 
With regard to the practical incon- 
venience of this arrangement, let him 
point this out — that Parliamentary 
subjects were too numerous at present— 
far too numerous—for any one of them to 
attempt to deal with, or attend to, or 
even to vote intelligently upon every one 
of them. They made selections for them- 
selves. What was this but a proposed 
selection made for them to their great 
comfort and advantage ? Irishmen would 
manage Irish affairs in Dublin ; we would 
manage British affairs here. The Irish 
Members would not interfere with them ; 
but if anyone imagined that there would be 
too little to do he had little consciousness 
of theamount of Imperial and British work 
that was waiting to be dealt with, and 
which could not be dealt with until they 
relieved themselves of the incubus of this 
Irish Question. The only subject remain 
ing for him to touch upon was that of 
Ulster. Let him, for a few moments, 
endeavour to compare her future under a 
Home Rule Bill with her past; and he 
would put this question to the people of 
Ulster, the anti-Home Rule people in 
Ulster. He asked them frankly, was there 
not, after all, something repugnant in 
occupying by choice the position of an 
Irish minority setting itself against the 
desires for national self-government of a 
large majority ; refusing liberty to 
them ; insisting upon that refusal, up- 
held and favoured against the great mass 
of the Irish people by the superior force 
of Great Britain? Whether the Ulster 
Members liked the idea of a Home Rule 
Parliament or not, did they not feel re- 
pugnance to being for ever a party to a 
policy of divide and conquer ? He asked 
the Ulster people if they cared—as he 
knew they did—for their greater unity, 
could they not see that the unity and 
self-government and contentment of their 
own people might be necessary for the 
greater unity of the United Kingdom ? 
Why should they believe Irish unity im- 
possible ? Let them look elsewhere in 
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Europe, and what difficulty was there in 
Protestants and Catholics living in har- 
mony together? And heasked the Ulster- 
man another question : Had he not suffi- 
cient confidence in himself to guard his 
own rights and his own interests? He 
talked of fighting ; let him fight on the 
floor of the Chamber of the future Home 
Rule Parliament of Ireland. He would 
have a great place there. He would be 
welcomed there. He (Mr. Stansfeld) said 
that at that moment the great majority of 
the Irish people—his Catholic fellow- 
countrymen—claimed and invited him. 
They would give him front rank. They 
dreamed of a future which, with him, they 
hoped to create aud to prosper in. Why 
could he not make up his mind to respond 
to that appeal of the natural and national 
instinct of every true-born Irishman ? The 
idea was distasteful. He (Mr. Stansfeld) 
did not believe in the fears—it was a 
matter of taste and distaste. They would 
rather stand aloof and alone. — He did 
not mean to criticise severely that atti- 
tude of Ulster, for the reason that it was 
we, the superior power in Great Britain, 
who were responsible for that condition of 
mind inmen who considered themselves as 
the British garrison implanted in Ireland. 
But he declared that ten times over he 
would rather be a member of the minority of 
a nation holding itself together by its own 
self-reliant vigour than by the help of 
external and superior foree. And yet 
they persistently refused to be a party to 
this grant of self-government to their 
fellow-countrymen. There were only two 
alternatives before Ulstermen, and they 
must make their choice between them 
before long—one, an unhappy one, to 
continue to play the part of an English 
garrison ; to refuse, and to persist in re- 
fusing, self-government to the majority 
of their own people; and to hold their 
ground not with but against their fellow- 
countrymen, aided for a time—but no 
more than for a time—by the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain; but that was a 
policy doomed to failure, for never again 
would Great Britain be united in 
favour of the evil policy of the past. 
And what was the other alternative ? 
It was to abandon those unworthy and 
imaginary fears, to trust to themselves 
to hold their own, as they would easily 
hold their own, in their own Parliament, 
and to join and take, as they would take, 
the foremost rank with their fellow- 
countrymen with the great majority in 
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the great and common work of grounding 
and forwarding a happier future for 
Treland. That would be a noble, a wise, 
and patriotic part. The whole Irish 
people would appreciate it and those 
who took it. It would make to the 
credit of Protestant Ulster. It would 
make for the peace, the progress, and the 
unity of Ireland; it would stengthen 
and consolidate the union and power of 
the United Kingdom. 

*Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
said, the House always listened with 
great respect to the speeches of the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down. 
There was no subject on which the 
right hon. Gentleman—who too seldom 
interposed in their Debates—would not 
be listened to with interest, but he (Mr. 
Brodrick) doubted whether ever, until 
to-night, the House of Commons had had 
an opportunity of properly estimating the 
Parliamentary value of the right hon. 
Gentleman's speeches. He did not think 
that if it had been possible for the right 
hon. Gentleman to have represented the 
views of his Party and of the Front 
Upposition Bench, he could have ex- 
hibited in a more striking manner the 
attributes of the old Parliamentary hand. 
The right hon. Gentleman had urged the 
House to keep to the principles and 
essentials of the Bill, but he carefully 
drew their attention away from all con- 
siderations which upon the Second 
Reading of a Bill it was most necessary 
for them to discuss, and left them in the 
position that they were to deal with the 
details in Committee. He then pro- 
ceeded to express strong views as to the 
supremacy of Parliament, which was to 
be maintained, and when he took up and 
proceeded to investigate it, he did not 
touch upon any oue of the points by which 
it was said that supremacy was to be main- 
tained. 
right hon. Gentleman had not used his 
intellect and lent his great eloquence to 
the task of showing how the Bill carried 
out the principles he laid down as 
necessary. When they had regard to the 
Prime Minister's speech last night, in 
which they were told that the supremacy 
of Parliament was to be coupled with 
regard for the minority and for the future 
working of the Irish Government, but in 
which they did not hear one word about the 
minority in Ulster and the rest of Ireland, 
about the rights of the landlords, and the 
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financial clauses upon which the right 
hon, Gentleman adverted in introducing 
the Bill, he (Mr. Brodrick) must say 
for himself that he declined to be fettered 
by the restrictions laid down by the last 
speaker as to postponing these matters 
for discussion to the Committee stage. 
He refused to assent to the view that 
they must not now discuss whether or 
not the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment is maintained in the Bill. He could 
point out one after another cases in whieh 
the supremacy of Parliament would be 
reduced to a nullity, and how the Irish 
Parliament would be able to snap their 
fingers at the Imperial Parliament, and he 
would show how the new Irish Ministry 
would be able to advise the Crown in 
opposition to the wishes of the people of 
this country. He did not propose to 
trouble the House with a disquisition 
upon past controversies, nor to discuss 
how wise counsels, if they had prevailed 
seven years ago, might have kept them 
out of the present deadlock. He would 
not go back to the nethods—iniquitous as 
he considered them—by which agrarian 
agitation had been fostered until it had 
assumed national proportions, and he 
would not allude to the way in 
which personal objects and ambitions 
had been metamorphosed into the 
aspirations of a uation for national 
objects. They were not called upon, at 
the present moment, to exercise a sort of 
retributive justice upon hon. Members 
below the Gangway for speeches they 
had made in times past. Those hon. 
Members had given them many causes of 
irritation; they had given the House 
good reason to regret the paralysis of its 
business; but, if he might say so, that was 
no reason why they should proceed to 
give Ireland a Constitution that would 
be unworkable and to load the new Irish 
Parliament, if a new Irish Parliament 
there was to be, with restrictions that 
would make it impossible for business to 
be done. He (Mr. Brodrick) regretted 
that the declaration in the Bill as to the 
power of the Irish Parliament, instead of 
being made restrictive, had not been made 
permissive in the sense of showing what 
powers the Irish Parliament was to 
exercise. The Bill proceeded as though 
legislation would be the sole function of 
the Irish Parliament, and as though a 
veto upon legislation would be a sufficient 
sefeguard for the Imperial Parliament. 
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There were numerous cases where action 
had been taken by Resolution and not by 
Bill. There was nothing in the Bill that 
would prevent the Irish Parliament from 
proceeding by Resolution. He would give 
an instance which the Prime Minister if 
he were present would recognise as an 
important one. The House would re- 
member that the Army Purchase Bill 
was passed by the House of Commons, 
but thrown out by the House of Lords, 
and that the Prime Minister then ap- 
proached the Sovereign and effected by 
Royal Warrant what he had been un- 
able to achieve by Bill. Well in like 
manner the Irish Government, though | 
denied certain powers in the Bill, would | 
approach the Viceroy with the support | 
of Resolutions passed by both Houses of 
Parliament, with the moral support of a 
Constitutional position, and a mute appeal 
to probable disorder in three Provinces in 
Ireland in case of refusal. There was 
nothing in the Bill or in the veto pro- 
vided that would prevent the Irish Parlia- 
ment the first day of its meeting from 
passing a Resolution declaring that Ireland 
was independent, and that the poverty of 
the country was such that no more Customs 
Revenue ought to be paid to the Imperial | 
Treasury, and that the Imperial troops 
should withdrawn. Imagine what 
would be the position of the Military 
Forces of the Crown in Ireland in that 
case under a Ministry which could not sup- 
plant them by vote but could indict them 
by Resolution. The Irish Parliament 
might not be able to maintain military 
forces, but there was nothing to prevent 
them raising a police force, supplemented 
by 100,000 special constables, for whom 
they could buy arms, and whom they 
could drill until they became as useful and 
efficient as a Volunteer Army. As a 
matter of fact, every section of this 
measure could be riddled through and 
through, and, in his opinion, hon. Members 
below the Gangway would find no diffi- 
eulty in driving a coach and six through 
any one of these restrictions, What 
could be more absurd than the provision 
which forbade the Irish Ministry from 
entering into Treaties with Foreign States, 
and from establishing diplomatie relations 
with them, when there was nothing in the 
Bill to prevent them turning out of the 
country every subject of any Foreign 
State with whom they might happen at 
the moment to be at issue’ The Irish 
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Parliament was not allowed to adopt 
a policy of Protection, but it wouid have 
the right of granting bounties in such a 
way as might practically exclude foreign 
goods from the Irish markets. Bounties 
could be given so as to make Irish pro- 
duets more beneficial to the Irish pro- 
ducer than English products tothe English 
producer, and in this way our position in 
the commercial world must be endangered, 
thongh Ireland would be a part of the 
British Empire and would subscribe to 
the maintenance of the Fleet and the 
Army. This point was most important, 
and he was sure it had escaped the atten- 
tion of the Government. It was said 
that the Bill would give equal rights to 
all parties in regard to education and 
religion ; but had it occurred to the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland that the  Lrish 
Parliament would only have to assimilate 
the law of the land to the law of the 
Catholic Church to bring about a most 
disastrous condition of attairs in connee- 
tion with social relations in Ireland 7 He 
referred to the question of divorce. It 
was a canon of the Catholic Church, 
differing from the Protestant Chureh and 
the law of this country, that divorced 
persons could not intermarry with other 
people. Divorces were not 
by the Catholie Church, and that was the 

law by which two out of three or thiec 

out of four people in Ireland were guided 

at the present moment, and there would 

be under the Bill nothing to prevent the 
Irish Parliament making that the common 

law of the land. By so doing they 

would make all divorced and re-married 
men and women adulterers and living in 
sin, and their children illegitimate. He 
had not forgotten what the Prime Minis- 
ter had said with regard to the protec- 
tion of the rights and privilezes of the 

various States of America, but why had 
not the right hon. Gentleman told them 
that in this Bill they would be carefully 
avoiding the restrictions which had made 
the States Legislatures what they were, 
The right hon, Gentleman knew what the 
10th section of the American Constitu- 
tion was which forbade all ex post facto 
legislation and also legislation which 
would vary or change existing contracts. 
It was left possible, however, under the 
Bill to apply ex post facto legislation to 
the law of divorce and to declare every 
man or woman who had been lega!!y 
married in this country, but who had been 
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divorced, to be living in sin in Ireland. 
To give an extremely ridiculous illus- 
tration, anybody succeeding to a title as 
an Irish Peer, if he were unfortunately 
the offspring of a man or woman who had 
been divorced, would be recognised by 
Her Majesty, and summoned as one en- 
titled to vote for the Irish Representative 
Peers, but would be regarded in Ireland 
as a bastard and as incapable of voting 
for that purpose. The Bill contained a 
provisien that no person was to be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law. He recognised 
that the Government fully intended to do 
justice in this matter ; but, at the same 
time, they left to the Irish Parliament 
the power to create offences, to appoint 
the Judges, and to assign the venue. 
There was nothing whatever in the Bil! to 
prevent a Protestant landlord in County 
Clare being tried by 12 Catholic tenant- 
farmers in County Cork, and nothing to 
prevent ay unpopular merchant of Belfast 
being arraigned before a jury in Dublin. 
The Irish Government would also have 
the power of enlarging every man who 
had been guilty of depriving his fellow 
of life, liberty, or property, and _ this 
power, be it remembered, was being 
bestowed at the very moment when the 
hon. Members who would form that 
yovernment were at issue with Her 
Majesty’s Government on the question of 
enlarging men who had been guilty of 
some of the most atrocious crimes com- 
mitted during the present century. He 
was not going to attribute any malign 
intentions to the Irish Members ; but he 
thought that the silence of the Government 
with regard to the condition of the 
minority, in view of the appeals that 
had been made to them during the last 
few months, was one of the most remark- 
able features of the present controversy. 
On the previous evening the Prime 
Minister bad deseanted on the condi- 
tion of Rhodes and Samos under 
the Government of Turkey. The 
House would, however, have liked to 
hear him talk about the condition of 
Ulster and of the seattered Unionists in 
the South of Ireland, who were not to 
have one representative in the gerry- 
mandered constituencies of the Southern 
Province. He called them gerryman- 
dered constituencies, because they were 
constituencies in which a majority of the 
people might find themselves in a 
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minority of the representation. The 
Government admitted the necessity for 
securities, but shrank from making them 
effective. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) 
had abjured the Unionists to fight out 
their differences with the Nationalists on 
the floor of the Irish Parliament. The 
right hon. Gentleman had not, however, 
told the House that in that Parliament 
Ulster would be in a minority of one te five. 
The hon. and learned Member for Louth 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) had lately given the 
House in Debate an illustration of what 
would happen. The hon. Member had said, 
in effect: “Why do the Government 
listen to the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell)? He is in 
a minority. All they have to do is to 
vote him down.” This was the kind of 
spirit under which the proceedings of an 
Irish Parliament would be conducted. 
The Irish Unionists asked for bread and 
the Government gave them a stone. 
They asked Parliament to keep in its 
hands the Judicature, the Police, and the 
ancient laws and liberties of the country, 
and the Government answered them by 
offering trade marks, beacons, and 
quarantine. The Government securities 
were administered very much on the 
principle of parochial relief by Mr. 
Bumble, who gave the paupers every- 
thing they did not want so that they 
might get tired of asking ; and yet the 
attitude and temper of the minority was 
not an inconsiderable factor in the 
success of the measure. He thought 
the House had a little too much forgotten 
the speech made by the late Mr. Parnell 
on the Bill of 1886. Mr. Parnell spoke 
in language which he thought he might 
describe as generous, and at the same 
time statesmanlike, about the condition 
of the Irish minority. He made it clear 
to the House that he looked forward 
with dismay to the prospect of mani- 
pulating the new Irish Government 
unless he could count upon the co-operation 
in the Legislature of all the men of 
greatest weight, greatest knowledge, and 
greatest political experience in Ireland. 
What prospect was there that the 
Government would get not merely the 
minority, but the most powerful items of 
the constituent body in favour of the 
administration of the Bill? It had not 
needed the eloquent speech of his hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Barton) to make 
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it clear that in dealing with Ulster the 
Government had got one of the hardest 
nuts to crack that had ever been known. 
The Government, however, must have 
been astonished that in no place out of 
Ulster had the slightest enthusiasm been 
exhibited in favour of the Bill. The fact 
was that the other three Provinces of 
Ireland were seamed with divisions. For 
many years the House of Commons had 
been trying to accommodate the feelings 
of the Protestant and Catholic Parties to 
each other. The Government had now 
brought forward a Bill, which irrevocably 
ranged nine out of 10 Protestants on one 
side, and nine out of 10 Catholics on the 
other. Ireland needed more capital for 
the development of her resources. The 
bankers, the merchants, the Chambers 
of Commerce, the Steamship Companies, 
the Railway Companies, and the heads of 
the great linen industry had, nine 
out of 10 of them, approached the House 
with a protest against having their lives, 
their property, and their accumulated 
wealth handed over toademocracy of small 
farmers, petty traders, and struggling 
citizens of all kinds. For 13 years the 
House had been engaged in trying to 
accommodate the relations between the 
landlord and the tenant in Ireland. 
Under this Bill nine out of 10 landlords 
would be pitted against nine out of 10 
tenants. How could it be supposed that 
under such circumstances the measure 
would be successful, simply because it 
appeared to the Government, and to the 
majority of the House, that it ought to 
be accepted in Ireland ¢ There was 
one point which had not been much dealt 
with in these Debates, and was not 
popular in the House. He referred to 
the position of the landlords under the 
Bill. He himself was connected with 
the landlord class, and he thought that 
in justice to the very large number of 
men who were concerned, and the immense 
interests they possessed, and the great in- 
fluence which, either for good or for evil, 
they could exert in Ireland, it would be 
well for the House to give some atten- 
tion to their position. The House ought 
to have some tender feeling for the land- 
lords of Ireland, inasmuch as their wealth 
had been employed to lubricate almost 
every measure that had been passed 
during recent years. The Irish landlords 
had been the recognised milch-cow of 
the House of Commons for the last 12 
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years, The Coercion Act of 1881 was 
softened to the Irish people by a Land 
Act which deprived the landlords of 
£5,000,000 a vear. The Coercion Act 
of 1882 was accompanied by the Arrears 
Act, which wiped out £750,000 of 
arrears, 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Arrears Act 
gave the landlords £800,000. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, the Act 
doubt gave them a sum of money, but 
under it they had to give up £3 for every 
£2 they received. The Coercion Act of 
1887 was accompanied by a revision of 
judicial rents. The Irish landlords were 
now reduced to such a condition that they 
could not take a step without the 
approval of the Courts, the tenants had 
secured about one-third of the holdings 
for their own interest, and the landlords’ 
share in the value of the property in the 
whole of Ireland had been reduced by 
nearly £60,000,000, These were enor- 
mous sacrifices. They had been exacted, 
of course, on public grounds, but as they 
had been exacted he thought that the 
wind might be tempered to the shorn 
lamb. That, however, was evidently not 
the view of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. J. Morley). The other 
day the right hon. Gentleman proposed, 
when the Evicted Tenants Bill was 
under discussion, that the landlord should 
be foreed to take back a tenant who 
might be, and would in many cases be, a 
man who had already defrauded him, a 
man without capital or credit, without 
the power of paying a single year's rent, 
and who, having been provided by the 
National League with outdoor relief for 
five years, was, according to the measure 
which received the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s approval, to be provided per- 
manently with indoor relief at the ex- 
pense of the landlord. He only stated 
this to show what the landlords might 
expect under this Bill. The learned 
Attorney General had described the Irish 
landlords as unpatriotic. Well, the way 
to make a man patriotic was not to de- 
nude him of the greater portion of his 
livelihood step by step in order to lubri- 
cate legislation. He would not trouble 
the House by quoting the denuncia- 
tions of the landlord class, which had 
been common during the last few years, 
But he would cite the hon. Member for 
East Mayo, because he recognised iv the 
hon. Member the arbiter of the destinies 
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of the landlords, and their worst and 
most violent enemy, and if there was an 
Irish Parliament be would be in the 
Irish Cabinet and control its policy. 
In November, 1886, at Limerick, the 
Member explained that, in his 
uuind, there was an irrevocable connection 
between the disappearance of the English 
d;overnment and of the Irish landlords ; 
it was their firm faith that when the 
struggle for Home Rule had been carried 
to a successful determination they would 
see in one and the same hour the dis- 
appearance of the landlords and of the 
power of a Foreign Government. Again, 
speaking in Dublin on February 22 last, 
the hon. Member said he could promise 
that if the Home Rule Bill passed, and 
a National Government were installed in 
Dublin, the eviction and oppression of 
the farmers in Ireland would come to an 
immediate end. That was a No-Rent 
Manifesto. They could not enforce the 
payment of rent unless they had behind 
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hon. 


them the power of eviction. What, 
under those circumstances, became of 
the three vears’ close time given to 


landlords under the Bill? Every land- 
Jord in Ireland could be ruined in those 
three years. The provision in the Bill 
was inserted simply to hoodwink the 
eountry. There were other Bills before 
the House, but he would draw attention 
to the way in which the landlord class 
were to be treated as compared with the 
othicr classes marked out by the Govern- 
ment for confiscation during the present 


Session. Three classes of malefactors 
had been singled out sinee the Ist 
February—the British publican, the 


Welsh ecclesiastic, and the Irish landlord. 
The Irish landlord was given three 
years’ close time, and then he was to be 
dealt with, not by a majority of the 
United Kingdom, but by a majority in 
Ireland, which might be gerry- 
mandered that a minority of Representa- 
tives might represent a majority of the 
people. The Welsh Churchman was to 
have a little better treatment. He was 
given a life interest in the diguities and 
revenues which he held, and the re- 
mainder of the Chureh revenue was left 
to be dealt with, not by the majority 
in Wales, but by the majority in the 
United Kingdom—a_ protection which 
was invaluable to the people of Wales. 
The British publican, who, according to 
speakers on the Government side of the 
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House on hundreds of platforms, had 
corrupted the morals of the country, had 
embittered many lives, and to whom half 
of our national iniquities was said to be 
due, was allowed three years’ close time, 
and then he was to be dealt with by a 
two-thirds majority. Why was not the 
same consideration given to the other 
classes as to the publicans? Because 
they knew that, in the case of Wales, if 
a two-thirds majority were insisted on 
it would be found impossible to get one, 
and if a two-thirds majority were given 
in the case of Ireland the Irish landlords 
would not have to come to the House to 
claim assistance. He claimed for the 
Irish landlerds, whose rents and whose 
actions were now regulated by Act of 
Parliament, that they deserved the con- 
sideration which was not denied to the 
humblest publican in Great Britain. There 
was one portion of the Bill of which no 
notice had hitherto been taken, and that 
was the financial portion. Nothing was 
duller than finance, and nobody knew 
that better than the Prime Minister, 
who alone had the magic power to make 
the financial portion of the Bill interest- 
ing. But he himself carefully kept away 
from that part of the Bill on the previous 
day and indulged in those sensational 
methods of vivid out!ines and strongly- 
marked effeets which he knew would 
rouse the sympathies of his followers. 
So he earefully kept away from the dull, 
prosaic facts of finance. The right hon, 
Gentleman had said that there would be 
a chronie plethora of money in Ireland, 
but he maintained that all the sacrifices 
which Englishmen were prepared to 
make—in the way of giving Ireland a 
clean Budget—would be made in vain, 
and if the Irish people were to accept 
the financial scheme in the Bill they 
could not carry it out, and Ireland would 
be unable to pay her way. The opinion 
of every Irishman who had spoken on 
the subject, whether he was a Catholic 
or a Protestant, and whether he had 
spoken in Ireland or in the House, was, 
that the financial clauses of the Bill 
could not work. Such were the opinions 
that had been expressed at Dublin, 
Belfast, Cork, and Limerick. The 
Belfast Chamber of Commerce had re- 
ported that the fiseal arrangements of the 
Bill were altogether unsatisfactory, and 
that there would be under them no 
escape from the necessity of new taxation. 
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The Dublin Municipal Authorities, while 
expressing approval of the Bill generally, 
criticised its financial proposals, and Mr. 
Pierce Mahony said that under them the 
new Parliament would be bankrupt in 
less than three years. They did not, he 


added, intend to set up a sham. Ata 
National League meeting at Cork, 


Alderman O’Brien said the Parliament 
offered to the Irish people would simply 
be a constable te colleet the revenues aud 
enrich England; and at Limerick, at a 
meeting convened by the Mayor, one of 


the speakers said he looked on the 
financial arrangements of the Bill as 
disastrous to the country. The hon, 


Member for North Longford never made 
extravagant statements in the House, 
and yet he had said that he naturally had 
a strong objection to seeing Ireland start 
on her course of self-government with 
financial arrangements which threatened 
at the outset something very like national 
bankruptey. That was a strong state- 
ment, and he proposed to investigate it. 
He hoped the Prime Minister would not 
be offended if he asserted that, in his 
opinion, the surplus of £500,000 was a 
a delusion. He had given 
to the figures, and 
from official sources. 
recent dates, 


sham and 
attention 
verified them 
had, taken the 


he 


too, most 
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had | 
He | 


and he had ventured to draw up a state- | 


ment of what the finances of Ireland 
would be under the circumstances, which 
he would submit to the House. His 
indictment of the Irish charges was that 
the Government had left out many most 


important charges which would 


| £164,000. 


he 
| 


absolutely certain to fall upon the Irish | 


Exchequer. The Bill said the surplus 
_ would amount to £500,000 sterling, but 
there was no provision in it for the 
of the Government. 
Government 


establishment 


We 


in Great Britain had a 
which cost nearly £150,000 a year. | 
He did not suppose the Irish Ministry | 


would cost so much as that ; at any rate 
he hoped it would not. 


as the cost for the 


He would take | 
Irish Government— | 


and it was a very moderate estimate— | 


£30,000. But how were the Members 
of Parliament to be paid? They had a 
Debate recently on the question of the 
payment of Members, and as aresult they 
were pledged, by the Government and 
by the Irish Members, to pay £300 a 
year to Members of Parliament. The 
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be established in Ireland would cost 
£45,000a year. Then the Irish Govern- 
ment would have to spend a good sum in 
redeeming and buying houses for the 
Parliament, and would have to spend 
£50,000 a year in keeping them up 
and in remunerating the staff of officials 


which would have to be paid. As 
to the Constabulary, the right hon. 


Gentleman opposite put into a Schedule 
certain rates of pension at which the 
Constabulary, in case of their being 
dispensed with, were to be retired. There 
were three things which could be done. 
They could leave the Force as it now 
was, and in that case the cost would be 
£1,500,000 a year. They could substitute 
for it local forces, allowing all the men 
willing to do so to join those local 
bodies. In that case a burden of more 
than £1,000,000 a year would fall on 
the Irish Exchequer. United Ireland told 
them that the cost would be £700,000, 
and moderate papers like The Economist 
estimated it at £500,000 and less figures. 
He had endeavoured to estimate it ae- 
cording to what hon. Gentlemen might 
think a fair charge. Let the Constabu- 
lary be reduced by one-third, and suppose 
the remaining two-thirds were willing to 
join, the cost would be £1,164,000, in- 
stead of £1,000,000, as estimated by the 
Prime Minister. That was a difference of 
That would have to come out 
of the surplus of £500,000. If the two- 
thirds were not willing to join the new 
Force, so much the worse for the British 
Exchequer. Then there were the Judges 
and the Civil Service which had to be 
provided for. The Schedule which the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite was to 
produce would provide for the retirement 
of the Civil servants. But that retire- 
ment would have to be paid for, The 
Judges’ pensions he estimated at £40,000, 


and the Civil Service pensions at 
£125,000. The Prime Minister talked 


of economies in the Civil Service, and 
made the astounding statement that the 
Government of Ireland fl a 
head while the Government of England 
cost only 10s. He could not understand 
the mental process by which the right 
hon. Gentleman arrived at that result. 
The Government of England cost 17s. 6d. 
for every man, woman, and child in the 
population, and to that was to be added the 
charge for the County Police, or 18d. per 


cost 


151 Members for the two Houses to} head, which brought up the cost to 19s., 
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so that the difference of the cost of govern- 
ment for Ireland as compared with Eng- 
land was not as between £1 and 10s., but 
as the difference between 22s. and 19s. 
Everyone knew that you ceuld effect 
economies on great transactions which 
could not be effected on small, and, 
therefore, he did not think that the cost 
of the Government of Ireland at 22s. a 
head compared so unfavourably with the 
cost of the Government of England at 
19s. He did not deny that there was 
room for economy in the Irish Civil 
Service ; but everyone knew that when 
great establishments were re-organised, 
the first result was a great increase of 
charge. It was so in the Admiralty and 
in the War Office, and it would be so in 
the Civil Service in Ireland, and the 
more Judges and Civil Service officials 
with high salaries that were dispensed 
with, the greater would be the charge for 
exaggerated pensions for the Judges and 
officials on the Irish Budget. Passing 
from that point, he regretted to say that 
the Bill made no provision whatever 
for many services which the House of 
Commons had so freely rendered to 
Ireland for the last 10 or 12 years; for 
the relief of distress, for example, for the 
light railways, for seed and drainage, 
and other such things which they were 
told were necessary for Ireland. The 
pinch of national dependence would be 
felt in every cabin in Ireland under the 
Bill. There was not a peasant who had 
gained by the different Acts of the 
Leader of the Opposition who would not 
eurse a Bill which left him high and dry 
without a shilling. The Irish Budget 
receipts, as shown by the Prime Minister, 
were £5,660,000. The expenditure, as 
shown by the evidence of the last 10 
years, would be £5,754,000—so that 
there would be a first deficit of £94,000. 
But that was not all. There was a certain 
amount of gerrymandering on the other 
side of the account. The income of Ireland 
had been taken in a manner in which no 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had ever 
taken the income of England. The 
large receipts in Ireland were from 
Excise, and these were put at £3,220,000, 
That was an absolutely delusive figure. 
The general Excise of the United King- 
dom fell from 1882, when it was 
£14,000,000, to 1887, when it was only 
£12,800,000. Then it remained sta- 
tionary for three years, but in 1890-1-2 
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it advanced by leaps and bounds to 
£13,850,000 in 1890, £14,770,000 in 
1891, and £15,690,000 in 1892. Would 
it be credited that, with these three 
leaping and bounding years before him, 
each exceeding the aggregate of the 
previous year to such an enormous 
extent—the right hon. Gentleman ignored 
the loss which had occurred in 1893—the 
Irish surplus was based on those three 
bounding years? To be fair and gene- 
rous, he would take the last six years, 
leaving out 1893; the result of that was 
that, instead of Irish Excise amounting to 
£3,220,000, it was only £3,045,000, or a 
reduction of £175,000. That brought 
the balance on the wrong side up to 
£270,000, Either this must be accepted 
as a permanent condition of affairs—-a 
permanent bankruptey—or elve Ireland 
would be at the door of that House, hat 
in hand, asking for more money before 
many months were over, and guiding 
her votes on Imperial questions, very 
properly, according to the Party which 
was willing to make the greater sacri- 
tices of Imperial Revenue for her. The 
extraordinary part of the whole position 
was that, whilst it was unjust to Ireland, 
it was more than unjust to Great Britain. 
The fact was that Britain was going to 
pay through the nose in order to 
put Ireland into a state of bankruptcy. 
What ought Ireland to pay to the 
Imperial Exchequer? Going back to 
1886, the Prime Minister then said that 
Ireland should pay 1-15th of the Imperial 
charges, and added that that was just and 
generous. Why did he now propose a 
payment of 1-25th ? He (Mr. Brodrick) 
had endeavoured to arrive at a_ fair 
basis of calculation on the most 
recent figures. The Death Duties 
paid by Ireland were 1-18th and the In- 
come Tax 1-22 of the whole. Between 
these he would strike an average. He 
might have taken 1-15th as Ireland’s 
contribution ; but the Opposition had got 
so good a case that they had got plenty 
to throw away, and therefore they should 
leave no opportunity for criticism to their 
opponents. He would on that account 
take 1-20th as Ireland’s share of Imperial 
expenditure—and that made a charge of 
£2,950,000, or £600,000 above the sum 
estimated as coming from Customs. But 
that was not all. There was the Lord 
Lieutenant's salary of £20,000 a year, 
which was to be a charge on the Imperial 
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Exchequer. The Constabulary pensions 
would also be a permanent charge of 
£282,000 a year. But he was sorry to say 
that on this sideof the account again the 


right hon. Gentleman had left out one of | 


the main features in the relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland—he had taken 
no account of the extraordinary Army 


and Navy expenditure beyond the annual | 


Estimates. He had had this looked up 
for the last 15 years, 1877-93, and he had 
found—this extraordinary expenditure, 
by the way, had mainly come from the 
misfortunes of Liberal Governments— 


that in 15 years we had spent in extra- | 


ordinary expenditure on the Army and 
Navy £39,065,000. If Ireland was not 
to contribute to that, we should have to 
pay every single farthing of it in the 
future, and there had not been a single 
vear since 1877 free from these extra- 
ordinary charges. Spread over the 15 
years, this sun amounted to £2,444,000 a 
year, of which Ireland’s share on the 
1-20th basis would be £122,000 a year. 
The result of all these figures was that 
the Government of Ireland Bill would 
cost the Imperial Revenue a sum alto- 
gether of £722,000 a year. The capital 
value of the deficit of £722,000 was 
£24,083,000, and adding the capitalised 
value of the £282,300 for Constabulary 
pensions, which amounted to £5,158,000, 
they had a total capital cost to the 
Imperial Exchequer of £29,241,100., 
Hon. Members opposite might say that 
they were willing to pay that for the sake 
of getting rid of the job. | But they did 
not get rid of it. In order to get rid of 
direct taxation it was proposed to take 
the Customs, and with a Foreign Power 
so collecting Customs there was no Irish- 
man inside Ulster or outside it whose 
hand would not be against the Foreign 
Power and for the smuggler. Ireland 
had been made by nature, by habit, and 
by past history the best country in the 
world for smuggling. Their object, 
therefore, in holding the Customs would 
be defeated. And their object in estab- 


lishing an indirect charge and not a | 


direct charge was also defeated. For 
there was not only the indirect charge 


under Customs, but also £16,000,000 
of loans to the Board of Works, 
and other public bodies, on which | 


there was a first charge. Every time 


this country went to war they had to 
How were they 


form a new first charge. 
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| going to enforce it? It was said the 
Lord Lieutenant could stop it out of the 
| Excise. The Lord Lieutenant could 
|“ call spirits from the vasty deep,” but 
would they come whew he calls 7 The 
Irish Government could refuse it, and the 
Lord Lieutenant could not enforce it. If 
| the officer of the Board obeyed the Lord 
Lieutenant the Irish Government could 
dismiss him, and the Lord Lieutenant 
could not reinstate him; while if 
the English Government objected to 
these proceedings on the part of the Irish 
Legislature, Irish Members would troop 
into the House of Commons and put the 
| Government in a minority on the next 
Imperial question which arose. For of 
all the absurdities of the Bill the greatest 
was this, that the Irish people were to 
pay 1-20th of the charge, and were to 
have one-eighth of the representation. He 
saw no reason why population should be 
the standard in this matter any more than 
the acreage of Ireland. The Imperial 
Parliament was not going to deal with 
social questions, with questions between 
rich and poor, with the franchise, with 
publie burdens. They were going to 
deal with Foreign ‘Treaties, Colonial 
policy, trade, and he defied the Prime 
Minister, with all his knowledge, to dis- 
cover any case for an autonomous country 
in which, when it had been connected 
with a central Power for Imperial pur- 


poses, the representat ion was by 
population and was not based, as 
it ought to be, on contribu- 


tions to Imperial charges. He believed 
the financial proposals of the Bill to be 
unworkable and unsound, giving the 
maximum of interference with the 
minimum of stability, endowing us with 
rights which we could not enforce, and 
claims which we could justify, but could 
not realise. Moreover, the financial rela- 
tions between this country and Ireland 
had been the only comfortable relations 
in times past, but the Government were 
going to make them subjects of the 
greatest friction in the time to come. 
With regard to Ulster, he wished to ask 
the Government a direct question, and he 
was sorry that the Secretary for War was 
not in his place, as the question referred to 
the Department of that right hon, Gen- 
tleman. Nothing was easier than to 
brag and bluster about rebellion ; but, on 
the other hand, nothing was so futile as 
to scoff and deride a genuine feeling as 
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if it were only senseless swagger, and to 
treat the desperation of determined men 
as the mere ebullition of temper. He 
wanted to know whether the Govern- 
ment really believed in apprehensions of 
trouble in Ulster under this Bill or not ? 
Did they not really think there was danger 
of armed rebellion? Because there had 
come into his hands in the last few days 
a paper which made him strongly believe 
that the Government were not so free 
from apprehension on this score as they 
professed. The late Government decided 
many months before they left Office to 
offer a large number of Snider rifles to 
the public. They were new and very 
serviceable weapons, and there were be- 
tween 20,000 and 30,000 of them in store. 
The late Government offered them to the 
public at £1 apiece, but got no offers for 
them. Now, he had been furnished with 
a statement by a gentleman who said he 
recently made application to the War 
Office to purchase Snider rifles at a low 
price, and the reply he received was that 
the Government had no Snider rifles at 
present which they desired to sell. In 
that case they could hardly escape from 
the dilemma that if they were afraid to 
sell that which the late Government were 
willing to sell, they felt they had created 
a state of feeling which made it unwise 
for them to allow arms to get into the 
hands of people, which was not unwise a 
few months ago. He should like to hear 
from the Secretary of State for War what 
were the grounds on which the Govern- 
ment had suddenly discovered it was neces- 
sary to preserve a large number of abso- 
lutely obsolete rifles. Connected with 
Ireland as he was, and desiring the good 
of Ireland as he did, he could not con- 
template without dismay that unhappy 
country being reduced to the condition in 
which she would be under the Bill, even 
if all classes co-operated, as they would 
not, for the good of the country, It was 
unworthy of the Prime Minister to taunt 
the Opposition with having spoken of the 
Irish race as scarcely human, putting 
into their mouths words which no one 
had used, and sentiments which they all 
repudiated as strongly as they could. 
They held, on the contrary, that 
this change was proposed by the Go- 
vernment with the idea that a backward 
population, rich in intellectual and social 
virtues, but yet, as the Opposition thought, 
comparatively deficient in political attri- 
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butes, would live more happily under the 
sympathetic government of their own 
race than under the sterner government 
imposed by this Parliament. But the 
same spirit which had prompted the 
Government to flatter this high-spirited 
people with the fiction of power should 
have prevented them from devising the 
restrictions they were prepared to impose. 
They were going either too far or too 
short a distance. Did they suppose they 
were going to satisfy Irish discontent 
with sops like this? A phrase had been 
used about dinuer and supper ; but the 
Government were not offering even half 
a breakfast, not half of what had been 
asked for during the last seven years. He 
objected to the Bill because there was no 
finality in it, because it was full of finan- 
cial fallacies, because it amounted to a 
complete surrender, in spite of safeguards 
so shallow that they deceived nobody, and 
because it would plunge the whole of one 

Kingdom into disorder, without relieving 
this House of any of the difficulties which 
had paralysed it, and without abating 
one jot of its responsibility for the 
government of Ireland. He knew the 
Government desired to act for the best 
and hoped for the best, and if he 
believed that this Bill was going to add 
strength to the Crown, or preserve 
liberty to the subject, or add in any way 
to the social welfare of the people 
of Ireland, he declared that no pre- 
judice, no past utterances, and no 
personal injury should stand in the way 
of his voting for it. But they must face 
facts as they were. It was not necessary 
for them to tell lies about the Bill; but 
they dare not dream dreams about the 
Bill. They could not chloroform their 
consciences with this fallacious finance 
and these spurious safeguards. It was 
for these reasons the Opposition would 
have no part or parcel in the matter. 
They could have no share in this policy, 
against which they had all along pro- 
tested ; and the Government must take 
the whole responsibility for the mis- 
chievous results that they had clearly 
foreseen. 

*Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, 
it was obviously impossible to follow 
the hon. Member into the mass of 
figures he had presented or into the 
mysterious inferences to be drawn from 
the inability of the Secretary for War to 
sell Snider rifles. But of this he was 
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certain—that so high was the reputation | 


Government of 


of the hon. Member for conscien- ! 
tious work and accuracy of statement | 
that the materials he had submitted to 
the House in a convenient and precise 
form would receive the consideration te | 
which they were entitled. The hon. | 
Member criticised the assumption of the 
Prime Minister that there would be a 
plethora of money in Ireland under cer- | 
tain conditions ; but it was an assump- | 
tion acquiesced in by the deputation to | 
whom it was made. Speaking to the | 
Belfast deputation which waited on him | 
on Mareh 28, the Prime Minister 
said— 


“Now, gentlemen, my allegation is that, 
instead of a chronic want of money, if there be 
political prudence in Ireland there will be a 
chronic plethora of money after the Home Rule 
Bill has passed. And why dol say that? Be- 
cause all the purposes of Civil government —the 
ordinary purposes connected with the Civil 
Service in all its branches—are now supplied in | 
Ireland ; and on what terms are they supplied? 


—upon terms of enormous extravagance. 
[‘ Hear, hear !’] Do you question that assump- | 
tion? 


Mr. A. DUFFIN: No; 
we feel it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: You admit it? 

Mr. A. DuFFIN : Yes.” 
It was plain from that extract that the 
deputation agreed with the Prime 
Minister that a reduction in the Civil | 
charges for the government of Ireland | 
was a source from which a surplus might | 
be expected, or, at all events, would pro- | 
vide some means to meet other expendi- | 
ture. The right hon. Gentleman had | 
invited Liberal Members to examine the | 
Bill in detail, and endeavour to answer | 
the question whether the Bill really | 


we quite admit that ; 


gave effect to the mandate given} 
them by the country to bring it in. | 


He proposed, so far as he could, to meet 
that appeal. He was the more en- 
couraged to take that course, because it | 
did seem to him to be somewhat out of | 
place for a Member on thit side of the 


House to justify the Government in 
giving effect to the decision of a 


majority of the constituencies. In every 
conceivable form the general principle of 
Home Rule had been before the country 
for six years, aad the country had given 
its decision upon it. The right hon. 


Baronet the Member for West Bristol 
said Ireland had accepted the contract, 

What was 
If they were | 





but Great Britain had not. 
meant by Great Britain ? 
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going to deal with the country in parts, 
they had got as parties to the contract 
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not only Ireland, but Scotland and 
Wales. If the decision rested with 
them, and if that decision were not 
affected by the votes of England— 
superior in point of numbers — it 
would be a decision by a_ large 
majority in favour of Home Rule. 


The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Bristol had made a speech of 
great ability, which had been listened to 
with the greatest attention on the 
Government Benches, because fairness 
and independence of judgment had always 
distinguished the right hon. Gentleman 
The right 
hon. Gentleman said— 

“T do not approach this question from the 
point of view of one who regards the present 
system of Irish government as perfection, I 


| have often expressed a very contrary opinion. 


I have suggested amendments and improve- 


' ments, though I am bound to say I have not 


been very successful in inducing others to 
agree with me; but I will add that if I could 
see in this Bill a real fulfilment of what the 
Nationalist Convention in Dublin recently said 
they could tind in it, ‘a certain and lasting 
bond of unity and concord between Great 
Britain and Ireland,’ no private friendships and 
no Party ties would induce me to stand here and 
move its rejection.” 

He thanked the right hon. Member for 
West Bristol for these passages of his 
speech, which came with peculiar weight 
from him as one who was associated with 
Lord Carnarvon at a critical time, and 
who had always shown a sympathy with 
Irish Nationalist demands. But the 
right hon. Baronet complained almost in 
the same breath that the Bill was not 
comprehensive enough to satisfy Irish 
claims, and yet that it did not maintain 
Imperial control over the Irish Execu- 
tive. 

* You must have,” said the right hon. Gentle- 
man, “an Executive independent of the Irish 
Legislative Body, and directly responsible to 
the Imperial Parliament.” 

If they were dealing with a country like 
America, where the Executive was 
separate from the Legislature, the argu- 
ment would be admissible ; but here there 
was no such thing as an Executive apart 
from the Legislature. The Executive 
was, in fact, the creature of the Legisla- 
ture. It derived its power from the 
approval which the Legislature gave to 
its Acts and from the control which the 
Legislature exercised over its functions. 
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It was not proposed in the Bill to give 
Ireland a written Constitution which was 
exhaustive. What they sought to do 
was to give to the Irish people a Con- 
stitution which in large measure was 
unwritten, because it was imported into 
Ireland by a Bill which, in the main, 
reproduced features of the British Con- 
stitution, carrying with it those unwritten 
features which depended upon prece- 
dents which arose from time to time. 
When the Bill passed, there would be 
two Parliaments responsible for Irish 
affairs—the Irish Legislative Body and 
also the Imperial Parliament, which 
would deal with those matters specifically 
reserved to it, and also exercise a reserve 
power of controlling, and, if necessary, 
of interfering with the operations of the 
Irish Legislative Body. In the scheme 
of the Bill, they followed out the theory 
of the British Constitution, which was 
that they could not have an Executive 
apart from the Legislature ; and, at the 
same time, they distributed the functions 
of that Executive between the two 
Legislative Bodies responsible for Irish 
administration. They could not have taken 
any other course. Consistently with the 
theory of the Constitution, and consist- 
ently with the plan on which local 
government had been delegated through- 
out the length and breadth of the British 
dominions, it would have been impossible 
to have adopted any other course. This 
matter was the subject of debate once 
before in the House—in February, 1833, 
upon the Motion of Mr. O'Connell, who 
desired to re-establish the state of things 
which existed before the Union. Lord 
Macaulay took part in that Debate, and 
said on Mr. O’Connell’s Motion— 

“ His plan is that each of the two countries 
shall have an independent Legislature, but that 
both shall have the same Executive Government. 
How is it possible that a mind so acute and so 
well informed as his should not perceive that 
this plan involves an absurdity, a downright 
contradiction. Two independent Legislatures ! 
One Executive Government! How can this 
thing be? No doubt if the legislative power 
were quite distinct from the executive power, 
England and Ireland might as easily have two 
Legislatures as two Chancellors and two Courts 
of King’s Bench. But though in books written 
by theorists the executive power and the legis- 
lative power may be treated as things quite 
distinct, every man acquainted with the real 
working of our Constitution knows that the 
two powers are most closely connected, nay, 
intermingled with each other. Superficial ob- 
servers have fancied that they had found cases 
on the other side. But as soon as you examine 
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those cases, you will see either that they have 
no analogy to the case with which they have to 
deal, or else that they corroborate my argument. 
The case of Ireland herself has been cited. 
Ireland, it is said, had an independent Legisla- 
ture from 1782 to 1800 ; during 18 years there 
were two co-equal Parliaments under one Crown, 
and yet there was nocollision. Sir, the reason 
that there was not perpetual collision was, as 
we all know, that the Irish Parliament, though 
nominally independent, was generally kept in 
real dependence by means of the foulest cor- 
ruption that ever existed in an Assembly.” 

That criticism was one which had been 
kept in view by those who were respon- 
sible for the framing of this Bill, and 
they had adopted the plan of having an 
Executive responsible to the Irish Parlia- 
ment in one aspect, and in another to 
the Imperial Parliament. Eleven years 
later Mr. Disraeli said that the duty of an 
English Minister was to effect by his 
policy all those changes which a revoiution 
would do by foree. That was the Irish 
question in its integrity. Preserving the 
Imperial supremacy and Imperial unity, 
it was proposed to delegate power to the 
Irish Legislative Council to make laws 
for the peace, order, and good govern- 
ment of Ireland. The hon. Member 
opposite asked why the Government had 
not put the powers in what he called a 
permissive form. But the purpose of the 
Government had been, consistently with 
the preservation of Imperial supremacy 
and unity, to hand over to the Irish 
Government what should be in reality, in 
form, and in substance a measure of 
Home Rule which would enable them 
to control Irish affairs in the largest 
sense, and enable them ‘to feel that 
their national idea was being realised. 
The Government thought they could not 
do the Irish people justice unless they 
followed the precedent of Home Rule 
Constitutions throughout other parts of 
the British Empire, and gave them 
power to make laws in the widest terms, 
such as they had given to Australasia, 
to Canada, and to the humbler Channel 
Islands, and to the Isle of Man. There 
was in those little places a system of 
Home Rule as complete as that proposed 
in this Bill—a system which worked 
satisfactorily, and which enabled the 
Local Governments to discharge the 
functions entrusted to them. ‘There had 
been a great deal of talk, by Professor 
Dicey and others, about different 
forms of Home Rule that they might 
have adopted, but they had taken in the 
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Bill the form in which Home Rule had 
generally been given—the form in which 
it had been given in Australasia, and 
Canada, and the Crown Colonies, where 
the nomination of the Legislative Councils 
had been reserved to the Crown itself—and 
had sought to proceed on the theory of 
making a delegation of a general power 
to the locality with which they wished to 
deal, fencing in that delegation with cer- 
tain safeguards. That was the principle 
on which all Home Rule Constitutions 
had been granted, and the reason why 
there were differences in the Bill to 
differentiate the Irish Constitution from 
others was this. The Colonies, where 
the delegation had been made in_ its 
widest form, including Customs and Ex- 
cise, had been places situate at a great 
distance, but in the case of Ireland they 
had to modify their application of the 
general principle so as to make it suit 
the geographical necessities of the case. 
If they had not given larger powers in 
the Bill, what Professor Dicey called 
Colonial Home Rule, it was because the 
Irish people had said they did not want 
those extra and wider powers. The 
Irish Members had said that, and he be- 
lieved them, not only because he had re- 
spect for their word, but because it was 
to their interest. It was said for a long 
time that this Bill could not be drawn, 
but the Bill had been not only drawn, 
but well drawn, and he wanted to 
examine one or two of the criticisms 
which had been made upon it. It was 
said that the Bill repealed the Union, 
and destroyed the legal and Constitutional 
supremacy of the country. That charge 
had been brought most prominently for- 
ward by the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington, who had said— 

“T have never called this, and I will never 
call it, by any other title than that of Repeal 
of the Union,” 

And in connection with the Bill of 1886 
the high authority of Lord Selborne had 
been quoted. But so far from repealing 
the Union the Government had proceeded 
on the basis of affirming it. Before 
1800 there was a British Parliament and 
there was Grattan’s Parliament. After- 
wards there came the negotiations for 
the Act of Union, and this assumed the 
form of a bargain between the two 
Parliaments. Both bodies merged their 


existence in a larger and greater Parlia- 
ment, which was to be the Imperial 
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Parliament. That Parliament was in 
existence now, and it would be equally in 
existence after this Bill had become law. 
What was proposed to be made was a 
delegation by the sovereign body to a 
subordinate body which should be 
charged with the administration of a 
special set of affairs. Let them see in 
what way criticism could be brought 
against that argument. Of the Bill of 
1886, owing to the drafting of the 37th 
and 39th clauses, it was said by the 
right hon. and learned Member for Bury, 
by Mr. Finlay, and by Mr. Dicey that 
the Bill created not one, but two 
new Parliaments, and temporarily extin- 
guished the Parliament in which hon 
Members now sat. But he maintained, 
that, under the new Bill, the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament would re- 
main intact, while by the written 
terms of the Constitution it contained 
there was a complete reservation of 
supreme legislative authority. If their 
belief was well founded, and if this Irish 
Parliament should be created and should 
effect all they expected, then undoubtedly 
they would look forward to a time when 
they would not interfere on this side 
with the deliberations of the Irish Legis- 
lative Assembly. It would be true that 
in practice the British Parliament and 
the British Cabinet would not  inter- 
meddle with things that were going on 
well. But that would be a consequent, 
and not an antecedent, the resultary 
of suecess, and not the occasion of 
possible disaster. If it should turn 
out that things were not properly 
managed in Ireland, then under the Bill, 
both under the legislative and vetoing 
clauses, the supreme authority would 
remain. But there were one or two matters 
in the Bill itself on which there had been 
a certain amount of misunderstanding. 
The right hon. Baronet had said that they 
had established a Supreme Court of 
Appeal in the Privy Council, and an 
Exchequer Court in Ireland, but he asked 
how were the judgments of those Courts 
to be executed, and what power was 
there to enforce the decrees, if the Irish 
Legislative Body would not enforce them? 
He had partly answered that by anticipa- 
tion, when he pointed out that the 
Executive under this Bill would be an 
Executive of a twofold aspect and 
responsibility—a responsibility to the 
Irish Parliament, and a responsibility to 
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the British Parliament. The Executive 
was vested in the Queen, and the Queen 
delegated the control of it to the Lord 
Lieutenant, subject to certain con- 
ditions. He was going to point out 
that not only had they got a twofold 
coutrol by the Imperial Parliament over 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Irish Execu- 
tive, but they had got express provisions 
in the Bill to meet the very cases 
which the right hon. Baronet had put. 
The right hon. Baronet (Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach) had said that in the United 
States they understood how to do these 
things in a business-like fashion, and that 
to execute the decrees of the United 
States Federal Court there was a Federal 
Marshal. Now, what was that official ? 
If hon. Members would turn to the Con- 
stitution of the United States they would 
find no mention of that high and mighty 
functionary. He was a bailiff or officer 
of the Court. He existed wherever there 
was a Federal Court, and his business 
was to execute the decrees cf the Court. 


He had the same authority that a bailiff 


or Sheriff would have here, and he had 
the right to call on all good and peaceable 
citizens to assist him in enforcing the 
decrees, and, if necessary, he could appeal 
to Washington and obtain the assistance 
of the Federal troops. There was a 
clause in the present Bill which would 
make « somewhat similar provision. 
Sub-section 5 of Clause 19 said— 

“Tf it is made to appear to an Exchequer 
Judge that any decree or judgment in any such 
proceeding as aforesaid has not been duly 
enforced by the Sheriff or other officer whose 
duty it is to enforce the same, such Judge shall 
appoint some officer whose duty it shall be to 
enforce that judgment or decree ; and for that 
purpose such officer and all persons employed 
by him shall be entitled to the same privileges, 
immunities, and powers as are by law con- 
ferred on a Sheriff and his officers.” 

No doubt hon. Members opposite did not 
think much of the Sheriff, but a few 
weeks ago they had taken a very different 
view of the importance of this functionary 
when they attacked the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland unmercifully for, as they 
refusing to give — sufficient 
officers of the 


alleged, 
protection to the 


Court. It was pointed out that the 
Sheriff was a high Constitutional fune- 
tionary deserving, if necessary, the support 
of the military. So that it did not lie in 
the mouths of hon. and right hon, Gen- 
tlemen opposite to say that the provisions 
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of the Bill in regard to the execution of 
the decrees of the Exchequer Court were 
not so good as those provided by the 
United States Constitution. Now, as to 
what seemed to him the greatest obstacle 
they had had to encounter in regard to 
this Bill. He was not one of those who 
had underrated the title of Ulster to con- 
sideration. He had always thought it a 
strong case, put forward as it was by men 
of earnestness and sincerity, who had 
played no unimportant part in the history 
of Ireland. But there were one or two 
considerations which seemed to him to 


| balance the account in this matter. In 


the first place, it should be remembered 
that they were dealing with only half of 
Ulster, and that a cousiderable part of the 
Province was favourable to Home Rule ; 
and, in the secoud place, it should be 
remembered that formerly, before men’s 
minds were distorted by religious fury, 
Ulster was of all parts of Ireland the 
most strong in favour of what was called 
the Repeal agitation ; and, in the third 
place, it must be remembered that when 
in 1886 some suggestion was made to 
exclude the two chief Ulster counties, 
Antrim and Down, from the operation of 
a Home Rule Bill, that suggestion was 
rejected, the Ulster people saying, “* We 
do not want to be excluded ; what we 
want is to exclude the rest of Ireland.” 
When he bore that in mind, and also that 
the people of Ulster were favourable to 
a reform of the Land Laws and te economy 
in administration, he could not help 
thinking that the one ruling motive 
which made them take up a determinedly 
hostile attitude was their belief that the 
Bill would lead to the predominance of 
Popery and the ruin of their own 
religion, It had been found that of all 
controversies those inspired by religious 
cousiderations were the keenest, and yet 
it had been over and over again demon- 
strated that the threats which were usel 
and the prophecies that were made which 
would result from certain lines of action 
were unfounded, In the present case it 
was significant that the ery of *No 
Popery ” was not one that was put for- 
ward by the responsible representatives 
of the Unionist cause. The right hon. 
Baronet (Sir M. Hicks-Beach) had not 
put it forward yesterday. He had been 
vareful to say that he did not think there 
would be persecution by the Roman 
Catholies. To get a statement of the 
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views of the opponents of the Bill on 
that subject he would not turn to the 
Leaders of the Opposition, but he would 
turn elsewhere to a paper called The 
Baptist. He had turned to that paper 
with interest, because he knew that his 
right hon. Friend the Member for West 
Birmingham was an occasional coutri- 
butor to it. In the first article, which 
was unsigned, the case of Ulster was put 
forward very forcibly. | The writer held 
that the question was a purely religious 
one and must be decided on religious 
grounds, and he declared that the passing 
of the Bill would be the signal for a 
bloody war. These statements were not 
now heard for the first time, and the 
persons who spoke in that exaggerated 
language in Ulster were persons who 
ought to know better—who ought to 
know that the days of religious persecu- 
tion had gone by. Over and over again 
these very arguments had been used by 
these very people, and they had been 
shown to be altogether groundless. The 
same argument had been used by Orange- 
men over 60 years ago against Catholic 
Emancipation. It had been used against the 
Irish Church Bill ; and when it had been 
used twice without effect they now 
attended to it less. Although he would 
not say that he attached no importance 
to the things uttered by Ulster at the 
present time, he could not but come to 
the conclusion that the demand of Ulster 
was not a demand for their own freedom, 
but a demand refuse freedom to 
their neighbours, and that being so, this 
House would do weil to regard with a 
certain amount of suspicion the strength 
of the case put forward when they were 
told that if this Bill passed they would 
be plunged into war with Ulster, and 
that they would find peaceful and loyal 
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people in rebellion. He was not | 
one of those who thought that a Parlia- 
ment was ruled by a bare majority. 
He thought they had got an able and 
independent section that would be 
capable of protecting itself from in- 


the 
ap- 


justice. He had seen enough of 
Ulster Members to enable him to 
preciate their abilities to this extent, 
to know that if ever they came to sit in 
an Irish Parliament they would be able 
to take care of themselves. The Liberals 
were told that they had gone back on the 
policy which they announced in favour of 
the Irish landlords in 1886. At that time 


and | 
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accompanied his Home Rule proposals 
with proposals enabling Irish landlords 
to be bought out. He (Mr. Llaldane) 
was one of those who thought that 
these proposals were just, and he even 
went further, and voted with the late 
Government both for the extension of 
the Ashbourne Act and the Land Pur- 
chase Act of 1891, because he thought 
they were under an obligation to the 
Irish landlords, And if he thought the 
Irish landlords now were being treated 
with injustice, if he thought they were 
not having meted out to them that con- 
sideration which was their due, he for 
one should regard this Bill with a very 
different mind to the one in which he 
regarded it now. But he remembered 
this: that, notwithstanding that that 
policy of laud purchase was repudiated 
by hon. Members opposite in 1886 ; 
notwithstanding that it was opposed by 
the Liberal Unionists in that House, and 
every taunt and obloquy thrown on every 
proposal which they (the Liberals) 
thought just; notwithstanding that the 
late Government came into power pledged 
not to impose even any possible burden 
ou the British taxpayer in this respect, 
still that Government did introduce the 
extension of the Ashbourne Act and the 
Land Purchase Act of 1891; these two 
Acts had become law; the Irish land- 
lords had a means of getting out of 
Ireland; it was with themselves it rested, 
and he believed that in remaining they 
had exercised a wise discretion, as, so 
soon as they thought fit to do so, they 
would be able to take sides with the 
people of their own country, and east in 
their lot with the general lot of their 
country. If hon. Members opposite suc- 
ceeded in defeating this Bill their success 
would be but temporary. Such opposi- 
tion had been attempted before, always 


to fail. They failed over Catholic 
Emancipation. Their opposition seemed 
to him hopeless unless conditions 


changed in Ireland, and he would tell 
them why. Because the question was 
determined when they accepted the prin- 
ciple of extending the franchise to the 
people of Ireland. It was then a ques- 
tion of the capacity of the Irish people 
for self-government ; it was a question 
whether they should have extended to 
them the right of expressing an opinion 
on and determining their own affairs, 
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and the English Parliament rightly | 
chose to pass a Bill enabling them to do 
this. They then determined that ques- 
tion of character and capacity, and from 
that decision they could not go back 
now. That Act remained upon the 
Statute Book, and it was a question of 
form, not of — substance, 
they should grant Home Rule to 
Ireland. They had affirmed the principle 
that the Government was to be a. 
Democratic Government by the people, 
through the people, and for the people ; | 
they had affirmed that of Ireland, and 
they had said that they wished to deter- 
mine Irish matters in accordance with 
Irish opinion. He knew that hon. 
Members opposite felt strongly on this 
question. He could not inftuence them, 
but he could appeal from them as they 
were now, with their blood raised to 
passion heat, to themas they were in 1885. 
He could appeal from them as they 
were now to them as they were 
when Lord Salisbury made his famous 
Newport speech, when the Member for 
Paddington declared that the policy of 
coercion was gone for ever, and that they | 
were going back to the policy of govern- 
ing the Irish people in accordance with | 
Trish opinion, and when Lord Carnarvon 
expressed those famous convictions on 
the subject of Home Rule which did him 
honour as a man and credit as a states- 
man. It was an issue, after all, of cha- 
racter. Violent things had been said by 
hon. Members who represented Nationalist 
constituencies. But violent things had 
also been said by some others to the 
people of Ulster, which, taking into con- 
sideration the grave responsibility 
attaching to the position of the 
speakers who uttered them, made 
their sayings more important, more 
striking, more violent, and more wortby 
to be condemned than anything which 
had fallen from Nationalist lips. As to 
the Irish landlords who came there and 
voted against every proposition which 
was brought forward in the name of the 
great majority of their fellow-country- 
men, would it not be better for them to 
remember they were in the midst of a 
people capable of great devotion and 
affection, and who would welcome them 
even now, at the eleventh hour, and who 
would gladly see them take their place 
amongst the people and assisting in the 
development of the resources of their | 
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country? He was aware that some who 
were among their Leaders had separated 
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‘from the Liberal Party on this question 


of Home Rule. Personally, he regretted 
that the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham was not with them. They 
missed him, and he would have been a 
source of strength to them now, but he 
could not help saying that not even for 
the sake of unity, not even for the sake 
of having him back with his great capa- 
city and power, could they take their 
hands from the plough to which they 
had put them. They came to a 
conclusion in 1886, they had de- 
liberated upon that conclusion since, and 
they ratified it now. It was not to the 
Opposition, it was not to his own 
friends, but it was to those who were 
the chosen Representatives of what was, 
after all, the vast majority of the Irish 
people, whether they served under the 
hon. Member for Longford or under the 
hon. Member for Waterford, that he ad- 
Suppose 
the worst—suppose this Bill was de- 
feated, even then their cause would not 
be a cause which had not made progress 
years. They would 
have advanced one substantial stage for- 
ward to the attainment of the goal 
which they could not now be far from 
reaching. They would have witnessed 
a state of things in which the old tradi- 
tion in regard to Ireland had been thrown 
overboard even by the Unionist Party. 
Their enemies might not concede Home 
Rule in form, but they had conceded it 
insubstance. Ireland was now governed 
in a wholly different spirit to the spirit 
that prevailed in former days. The land 
system kad been revolutionised and the 
landlord faction cast aside, and told even 
by their own friends that they could no 
longer be allowed to block up the high- 
way of social reform in Ireland. Treland 
was now governed far more for the Irish 
than it was seven years ago ; and, what- 
ever the fate of that Bill,even if it was 
delayed for another period, of this he 
was confident, that should a Unionist 
Government come into power they would 
vie with the Liberals in the profession 
of their desire to be at peace and good- 
will with the people of Ireland, and to 
govern them in accordance with modern 
notions. That was a result they owed 
to the genius of two great men—to him 
who 18 months ago was laid to 
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Glasnevin and to the right 
hon. Member for Midlothian. They had 
still to realise the National idea—the 
idea of Ireland as a nation, not separate, 
but a self-governing part of the Empire, 
but he believed that idea would be real- 
ised and realised speedily, and that, if 
there were any checks, they would be of 
a temporary character. He believed he 
spoke not only for himself, but for many 
others on that side of the House, when 
he said that some of them had made up 
their minds that, consistently with 
the principle of Government by majori- 
ties—of Government by the people, 
through the people, and for the people— 
in this great controversy they could take 
no other side but theirs (the Nationalists’). 
Things might alter, Ireland might cease 
to be Nationalist; but while it 
mained the same there were some of them 
who would serve in the British Parlia- 
ment under no Leader who exeluded from 
his policy the purpose of giving to that 
people of Ireland whom they held to be of 
a flesh and blood the equal of their own 
such a measure of self-government as 
they could accept consistently with their 
own of honour, and would 
enable them to take their places as peace- 
ful, contented citizens, and as loyal and 
law-abiding subjects of the Queen. 


Mr. KIMBER 


he rose not for the purpose of discussing 


sleep in 


re- 


sense as 


(Wandsworth) said, 


the merits or demerits of the Bill, but for 
the purpose of challenging the competence 
of the House as now constituted to enter- 
It 

to 


tain the Bill at all. would not be 


necessary for him evoke from 


the opposite Benches any intense feel- 
ing of hostility against himself. For 
the purpose of his argument the Bill 
might be «a good one. He did not 
think it was a good Bill, and it 


would require a strong stretch of the 
imagination for him to admit it for any 
other purpose than that of mere argument. 
Logically, perhaps, a proposal of this 
kind, challenging the competence of the 
House to deal with the subject, ought to 
come before any discussion of the merits 
or demerits of the proposal now before 
them. That would be the case in Courts 
of Law, and alsoin their own Committees 
upstairs, where objection could be taken 
to locus standi before the merits of a case 
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were gone into. But, no doubt, the Motion 
to reject the Bill covered the objection 
that the House had no jurisdiction to 
deal with it, as well as all other objections 
which might be raised to the measure. 
Still this was pot, to. his mind, an 
entirely satisfactory answer to his 
objection to absence from the forms of the 
House of means by which the jurisdiction 
of the House could be challenged in the 
first instance. He had only been able 
to find as the probable reason that it was 
the supposed omnipotence of Parliament 
which would not allow its jurisdiction to 
be called in question, but it was precisely 
this supposed omnipotence that he chal- 
lenged. He challenged it especially in 
regard to the particular Bill now before 
that House. What was that Bill ? It was 
a Bil! to alter the Constitutional relations 
for good or ill between two parts of the 
United Kingdom. Every time the House 
arrived at a decision it exercised two 
functions—the function of pleading and 
hearing—they were all pleaders and 
suppliants on behalf of their constitu- 
euts, and they were all bound to listen 
to the supplications and petitions that 
were laid before them, and the 
proposed laws submitted for their 
consideration—and the second funetion 


177 


to 


| which the House had to perform, and the 


more decisive one, was that of a tribunal 
for the administration of justice in its 
highest form. If the House had any sort 
of claim, even humanly speaking, to 
omnipotence or unchallengeability, it made 
it all the more necessary that the tribunal 
should have the highest regard for strict 


principles of justice. It was an jill 
augury in regard to the first of the 


functions of the House of Commons— 
that of hearing before deciding—to find 
the supporters of the Government so 
conspicuous by their absence. The first 
duty of a tribunal which had any respect 
for itself was to see that it was " properly 
constituted, and thesecond was to see that, 
as regarded any subject whatever that was 
brought before it, all parties interested were 
duly represented and heard. But doubtless 
the paramount duty of the Chamber was 
to see that its decisions were not only in 
accordance ,with the technical law ‘and 
the power which hon. Members had had 
entrusted to them, but were in accordance 
with equity and the natural justice of the 
case. This House, ill-constituted as it 
was, and failing as it did to represent 
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the people of the country, no doubt had 
technical power to deliver decisions ac- 
cording to its own will in regard to the 
Bill before it. But in the case he was 
about to make he should appeal from the 
power of the House to the conscience of 
the House—he should appeal from its 
will to its sense of right. He should 
appeal to the House not to carry into 
effect this law until they had fully ascer- 
tained that it represented the will of the 
people. All their power was derived 
from the people, but the machinery of 
representation was faulty and was not 
working fairly. The House was not 
properly representative of the people of 
the country, and the voice with which it 
would decide the Bill was not the voice 
of the people of the country. Now, it 
happened that the object of this Bill, 
which was to alter the Constitutional 
relations between Great Britain on the 
one side and Treland on the other, was 
probably of all other questions the one 
question on which the present state of 
the representation of those two parties in 
the House was most deranged. In a 
Debate which took place about six weeks 
ago on the disparities of the representa- 
tion in the House, he (Mr. Kimber) had 
placed a great many figures before the 
House. At the end of the Debate, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was good 
enough to rise and say that the facts 
were not disputed nor the conclusions 
that the representation of England, and 
especially of London, was admittedly 
deficient, and that the representation of 
Ireland was in excess. That was a 
statement also contained in the speech of 
the Prime Minister on the First Reading 
of the present Bill. In the Act passed 
a few years ago, by which the Law Courts 
were fused together in what we ealled, 
und were proud to call, the High Court 
of Justice, there was a remarkable 
clause, which deserved to be inscribed on 
the portals of the House, and in effect it 
declared that where the principles of law 
and of equity were feund to conflict, the 
latter, that was to say the law of natural 
justice, should prevail. He would im- 
plore hon. Members opposite and Irish 
Nationalist Members to consider, in 


delivering their votes, that they were in 
the position of Judges administering 
justice, and that upon their decision hung 
the destinies of millions of their fellow- 
subjects, and probably the destiaies of 
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this great Empire. It had been said, he 
was aware, that the Empire was so great 
that it could bear a little irregularity—a 
mistake here or a mistake there—but it 
would be a new experience for him to be 
told or to realise that an Empire, be it 
ever so great, could not reach its culmi- 
nating point, and that the commencement 
of its disintegration might not be the 
commencement of its decline and fall. 
Now, tested by the canons which he had 
ventured to submit, he asked was this 
House properly coustituted—were the 
people equally represented by Members. 
having equal voices here ?—because that. 
was the definition the Prime Minister had 
given of the manner in which the House 
should be constituted. The right hon. 
Gentleman had laid it down zs one of his 
canons—and he was very proud of them— 
in the introduction of the Bill. that it was 
one of the greatest traditious of Parlia- 
ment to recognise the absolute equality of 
every Member of the House. He pro- 
posed to show, first, that many of the 
people were not represented here at all, 
purpose of 





or, if represented for the 


| making their cases heard, through the 








accident of having Members in Parliament 
of the same opinions as themselves, were 
not represented for the purpose of 
delivering decisions in proportion to their 
weight ; and, secondly, that there were 
many here who ought not to be here, and 
their voices and votes nevertheless would 
be used by the Prime Minister in 
delivering the important judgment at 
which the Heuse would soon arrive. 
He would prove that the two parties 
whose interests were most affected by the 
Bill were the two parties whose mis- 
representation in the House made it 
impossible for this tribunal as now con- 
stituted to deliver a decision according 
to the natural justice of the case. Those 
were the facts, and he took the question 
up from the point at which he concluded 
his argument in the recent Debate. It 
would not be denied that England's 
representation, and principally that of 
London, was 23 below its proportionate 
right ; and he had proved that the repre- 
sentation of Ireland, as admitted by the 
Prime Minister, was too many by 20, and 
that of Scotland and Wales by three, 
making an excess from those parts of the 
United Kingdom of 23 and a deficiency 
from England of 23. Now, he appealed 
to the sense of justice of the House, 
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23 Members in excess, 
be recorded against 
ought in con- 


whether those 
whose votes would 
the opponents of the Bill, 


sciense to record their votes at all. 
Ought the Prime Minister to use these 


votes He had the power, but had he 
the right, the conscientious right, to use 
them’ On the other hand, how were 
the 23 Members in which England was 
deficient to record their votes? They 
all knew that if the 23 in excess were 
removed, and the 23 deficient the 
other side were supplied, there would be 
a difference of 46 in the Division. He 
admitted that it did not necessarily follow 


on 


that those 45 votes would all be given 
against the Bill, but he was going to 


adduce facts which would make it at all 


events a matter of high probability that 
they would be so east, The House 
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would at all events admit that they might | 


be cast against the Bill, and the 
fact that they might cast against it 
was quite sufficient to entitle him to say 


verv 


be 


that the House ought not to go to a 
Division upon the Bill. The very fact 
that there was danger to the Common- 


wealth—that they might violate natural 
justice—ougit to be enough tocause them 
to decide that the Bill was wrong, 
ask that, but resolve that 
they would not press the Bill forward 
until the defects in the tribunal were 
remedied. The first duty of the tribunal 
was itself properly constituted, 
and if it found that it was not, as he ven- 


not 


he did not to 


to see 


tured to say he had proved that it was 
not, its next duty was to put itself 
right, and not to carry any measure 
which might do violence to the House 
when properly constituted or to the 
people when they were properly repre- 
sented, These were the reasons why he 


ventured to show that there was a verv 
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Many of the 


not turn on 


which the Election turned. 


elections, he was sure, did 


that issue at all; but he would assume 
that they all did. England's majority 


cast against the Bill was 77; but Secot- 
land and Wales had a majority of 56 in 
favour of the measure, or, at all events, 
the Unionists; an! he would 
concele to the Government that these 
were votes which would be cast in the 
decision against the Unionists by the 
majority. This would reduee the 
English majority to 21. But still Enz- 
land, Scotland, and Wales—that was 
Great Britain united—would have a 
majority against the Bill of 21. Now, 
lreland had a majority favour of the 
Bill of 59, and if the were deducted 
from that, it would leave 38, which was 
the majority at the time of the Election, 
though it had since been increased to 43. 
If the 23 which it was admitted 


-) 


against 


in 
21 


votes, 


| ought to come off the Irish vote, were so 
| struck off, the great probability was that 


off 


Wis, 


the Nationalist 
indeed, 


would come 


There 


they 


majority, evidence 


lof that in the Bill, forthe Prime Minister. 


Irish 
Ireland 


Members 
in the 


in the Schedule of 
were to represent 


who 
future 


| Imperial Parliament, had himself taken 


high probability that the whole of the | 


16 votes would be cast against the Bill: 
and, as the Prime Minister only pretended 
to have a majority of 43, it was obvious 
that the decision which the House by its 
present constitution would deliver in the 
affirmative would, in the case of a proper 
constitution, be delivered in the negative. | 
On this question of Home Rule—on the 
question of this Bill—it had 
asserted, with only partial truth but, he 
would assume, with accuracy, that the 
proposal was before the constituencies at 
the last General Election, and that it 
was in fact the particular issue upon 


been 


; 
; 
E 


away no less than 23> Members out of 
101, 20 being Nationalists and three 
Unionists, He (Mr. Kimber) had 


examined the particular constituencies 
which the Prime Minister had deprived 


of seats, and he found that, so far from 
their being the seats which naturally 
should come in for exeision, the three 


smallest constituencies which were left 
untouched, and they were all Nationalist. 
The right hon. Gentleman had taken 
away nine seats from places where the 
clectorate was above the highest of tho-e 
three. If he had taken away seats from 
places with the lowest electorate, 
which should, prima facie, have 
excluded tirst, the whole of the 23 would 
have been Nationalist seats, Take 
another fact: In the 1892 Election, the 
80 Home Rulers from Ireland represented 
on an average 7,012 electors, and the 23 
Unionists represented on an average 
8,121 That was about 1.100 
more than the Home Rulers re; 
If the Unionists in Ireland 
elected on the Home Ruler pol they 
would have 37 instead of 23: Members— 
ut was to say, there oa have been 
) more — ral Unionists in the House 


aud 
been 


electors. 
resented, 
had 


Seale, 


been 
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than there were now. Now, take the 
converse position: Suppose the Home 
Rulers had been elected on the Unionists’ 
seale, they would have only 48 Members 
instead of 80 Members as at present— 
that was to say, there would have been 
32 Members less in the House to repre- 
sent Home Rule. Therefore, taking it 
which way they would, there was a very 
high probability that all the votes that 
would be changed by rectification would 
igainst the Bill. But he had 
g Take the case of Great 
Britain. At that Election 1,892,000 
electors elected 231 Conservatives by an 
average of 8,191 votes; but he would 
reduce that average because the Liberal 
Unionists came in by a much smaller 
average per se. The result of the 
Unionist representation, taking all the 
contested seats, was that 2,056,000 
clectors elected 27 1 Unionists by an 
average of 7,589 votes, while 2,293,000 
Gladstonian and Nationalist Home 
Rulers elected 330 Home Rule Members 
by an average of only 6,948 votes. If 
the 2 000,000 odd Unionist electors had 
elected at the Home Rule rate of 6,948 
per Member, there would have been 296 
Unionist Members instead of 271, or an 
increase of 25!; but if, on the other hand, 
the 2,293,000 Home Rulers had been 
elected at the Unionist rate of 7,589, 
there would have been only 302 Home 
Rule Members instead of 330, making a 
decrease of 28. Take another test. If 
England’s ratio were taken as the basis, 
she would have, as now, 465 Members ; 
Wales would have five less than now— 
that was to say, 25 instead of 30; Scot- 
land would have four less—that was 68 
instead of 72: and Ireland would have 
24 less—that was 79 instead of, as now, 
103, so that England would have 465 
Members in a House of 637 Members. 
If Ireland’s ratio were taken as the basis 
England would have 628 Members instead 
of 465, or 167 more—of course, in a 
larger House. [Lanwghter.] Hon. 
Members might laugh; and, of course, 
the troubles and woes of others were 
sometimes the sport of man. He did not, 
however, envy the feelings of those who 


be cast 


F 
more figures, 


could make the destinies of their country | 


a matter of sport or laughter. It was not 
necessary that he should prove that the 
46 rectified would all be cast 
against the Bill. It was sufficient for 


votes 


him that they might be, that the Tribunal 
Mr. Kimber 
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of the House of Commons had not heard 
all the proper parties, and that 6,500,000 
of the people of the country were not 
represented in the House of Commons— 
at all events, so far as voting power was 
concerned, He thought he had now 
proved the first proposition he had 
placed on the Notice Paper of the House 
—namely, that Ireland, in the present 
state of representation, was not entitled 
in equity or justice to alter the Constitu- 
tional relations between the two nations. 
His next proposition was that the House 
shouid decline to proceed with this Bill 
until these defects were rectified, first, by 
the reduetion of the Irish representation, 
and, secondly, by giving 23 additional 
Representatives to the people of England. 
His third preposition was that no pro- 
posals of law for breaking the Parlia- 
mentary unity of the two countries ought 
fairly or preperly to be entertained 
without the consent of the majority of 
the people of the two countries taken 
separately. For the purpose of the 
argument on this proposition, he would 
admit the jurisdiction of the present 
House. The Union was brought about 
by the separate votes of the two countries 
taken separately. Ireland voted by her 
Parliament, and Great Britain by her 
Parliament. An Aet was passed by 
each country in similar terms, and the 
two countries became one. He might 
be told that his argument would go to 
give Home Rule to each of the four parts 
of the United Kingdom in erder that 
votes on Constitutional questions might 
be taken separately. There was, how- 
ever, a ready means of ascertaining the 
separate opinion of each part of the 
country—namely, by the votes cast in a 
Election. The resuit of the 
last General Election was sufficiently 
pronounced, The decision of England 
was by a majority of 77 against the Bill. 
He appealed again to the consciences of 
his opponents, and asked them whether 
they thought it right to disregard the 
separate voice of England as expressed at 
the General Election. He submitted 
that if two parties entered into a contract 
to have the assent of 


General 


it was necessary 
both of them before it could be 
broken, That was the spirit of all 


the laws of this country, and also of 
the Constitution of the country, Was 
England a small or _ insignificant 
factor in the commonwealth, and did she 
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bear least of the burdens or most of 
them ? An authority who would not be 
regarded as too much imbued with Tory 
doctrines and views, but who was justly 
considered a very high authority, was Dr. 
Giffen. In a paper which he read in 
March, 1890, before the Statistical 
Society Dr. Giffen said— 

“ Reckoning by wealth, England should have 
86 per cent of the Representatives of the United 
Kingdom, or 576 Members out of 671 ; Scotland 
by the same rule should have 64 only, and 
Ireland no more than 30.” 

The United Kingdom had been described 
as three Kingdoms and four nations. If 
of the nations was the most 


Were they to be reckoned 


so, which 


important ? 
by simply counting noses, or to be 
weighed in the balances of responsibility, 
influence, and power?’ There were one 
or two facts which showed the weight 
of England in the scale, and the reason 
why her absolute consent and not merely 
her vote in a pell-mell Division should be 
required before a measure of this kind 
were adopted. A Return that was re- 
cently issued showed that the proportion 
England bore in the taxation of the 
United Kingdom was 80 per cent. of the 
whole, while Ireland bore & per cent., 
and that whilst the taxation in England 
was 43s. 6d. per head, it was only 
jls. 3d. per head in Ireland. As re- 
garded education, enterprise, and com- 
mercial weight, the Prime Minister had 
himself admitted that the large majority 
of those whom he termed the * classes ” 
were strongly opposed to this Bill. 
There were further facts and reasons 
apart from the merits of the Bill which 
ought to induce hon, Members opposite 
to refrain from supporting the Second 
Reading. The Union it was proposed 
to dissolve had already lasted 93 years, 
which had been the most prosperous and 
progressive in the history of Ireland. 
{ Nationalist cries of “Oh!” ) He 
asserted it without fear of contradiction. 
He knew it was pointed out that, although 
Ireland had increased in wealth, her 
population had been reduced. This 
simply proved that the people who re- 
mained were so much better off, inasmuch 
as they divided iarger wealth amongst 
a smaller number. Those who had 
emigrated had done so very wisely, because 
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the pursuits followed in Ireland did not 
give sufficient employment for the former 
large population. He had had occasion 
to travel round the Antipodes, and had 
found that Irishmen in our Australian 
Colonies were in a state of much greater 
prosperity than those who were left 


behind. In Ireland itself the money in 
the Savings Banks and Joint Stock 


Banks had increased threefold during a 
certain number of years, the flocks and 
herds had increased, and the people lived 


in better houses. This did not look as 
if the country were going back, It was 


all very well for Irish Members to say 
that the country was now in a deplorable 
condition. He asserted that during the 
last 93 years there had been large and 
solid advancement, whilst during the 
reign of our beloved Queen no other 
country could compare with Ireland in 
the progress that had been made. It 
was said that Ireland enjoyed prosperity 
during the existence of Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment. That prosperity, however, was 
not produced by the Lrish Parliament, 
but was in spite of it. As a matter of 
fact, Grattan’s Parliament reduced Ire- 
land to a state of bankruptey. The 
Prime Minister quoted Lord Clare the 
other day as having said that Ireland 
had immensely prospered and advanced 
during the existence of the Independent 
Parliament. As a matter of fact Lord 
Clare said just the opposite, having 
declared that Ireland at the time of the 
Union was on the verge of bankruptcy. 
Lord Clare said he felt a strong convie- 
tion that nothing but union could save 
the Kingdom from annihilation, adding 
that from critical and attentive observa- 
tion of what had passed in Ireland during 
the last 20 years he was satisfied that 
the existence of her independent Parlia- 
ment had gradually led to her recent 
calamities. So much for the accuracy of 
the Prime Minister. He was entitled, in 
legal phraseology, to bring forward 
evidence to the credit of his adversaries. 
If he had shown that the principal author 
of the Bill was so untrustworthy in the 
evidence he gave in support of it as to 
make a statement which was diametri- 
sally opposed to that which was accurate, 
of what value could his other testimony 
be regarded in reference to the Bill ? 
The next point he had to bring forward 
disposed of the Colonial argument. 
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dreland was 21 miles only from Great 
Britain, and it might be said that, with 
scientific communication under and over 
the water, it was practically the same 
laud as our own, and therefore to quote 
the Colonies, the nearest of which was 
6,000 miles off, as a reason for putting 
Ireland in the same position as the 
Colonies was altogether out of place. 
Another reason why the supporters of 
the Prime Minister should resolve in 
the negative was to be found in the 
nature of the Bill as described by the 
right hon. Gentleman himself. The 
Prime Minister had told the House and 
the country that to devise a working 
measure with such provisions as were 
contained in this Bill surpassed the wit 
of man. The natural and logical conse- 
quence of such an admission was that, 
unless the right hon. Geutleman’s 350 
supporters were so many Gladstones— 
and such a fate he hoped might never 
happen to this country—it was hopeless 
to try to put this Bill into good working 
ozder, and therefore the supporters of 
tne right hon, Gentleman should bring 
their persuasive powers to bear upon 
him to withdraw the Bill. Any large 
minority ought not to be put down by 
force in such a matter. But in this case 
there was on the one side the voice of 
England, which represented 27,500,000, 
against the voice of Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales, representing 10,250,000, Or, 
to test the matter by the numbers repre- 
sented by votes at the last Election, 
which was the most favourable way of 
putting the case for the Prime Minister, 
there were 18,000,000 against the Bill 
and 18,750,000 who were in favour of it. 
Was that a minority which ought to 
be forced to accept the Bill? Was it not 
a minority that might make the Prime 
Minister hesitate to push forward a 
measure that so many disapproved and 
regarded with disfavour ? No doubt we 
had the power, irrespective of the right, 


of divorcing Ulster from the Union 
whether with or against her will. But 


there was one thing we could not do 
with any semblance of right—we could 
not marry Ulster to a new bride, 
or if she were a bride marry her to a 
new husband, against her will. If we 
chose to divorce Ulster from Great 
Britain we should, at all events, let her 
decide for herself what she should do, 
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and not impose our own sweet will upon 
her. The weight of force in the affairs 
of Ireland was not, in the long run, to 
be measured by counting noses or heads, 
One of the Loyalist Members last year 
begged the House, if it intended to 
divorce Ireland, to let Irishmen settle 
the matter between themselves. It 
would be sharper, perhaps it would be 
more effective, but at any rate it would 
be more in consonance with that which 
was just and right than any paper Con- 
stitution they might choose to force en 
her. There was one other consideration, 
which was that the injustice that England 
was suffering from want of due repre- 
sentation would not be rectified merely 
by the throwing out of this Bill by the 
other House. No doubt the Bill might 
be rejected, and that an appeal might be 
made to the constituencies, but in that 
appeal they would be subject to the in- 
justice of not being able to return a due 
number of votes to exercise a proper 
decision if the Bill came forward again. 
Therefore, in the Motion he had put 
upon the Paper, he not only protested 
against the House passing the Bill against 
the will of England, but he prayed the 
House to set to work at once to give 
England her due proportion of Members 
and her due weight in the councils of 
the nation. He represented a great 
constitueney, though he had only one 
voice and one vote to support the appeal 
which he made. [Laughter.] Hon. 
Members below the Gangway might 
laugh because they won, and there were 
five or six of them having as many voices 
against his one, but collectively they did 
not represent more of a population than 
he did. Not only had they six voices to 
appeal against his one—and God knows 
they used them enough—but they had 
six votes when they came to the final 
cast. Their constituencies represented 
an equality with his, but where was the 
equality of the numbers ? Of those 
gentlemen who laughed three of them 
had in their constituencies not more than 
16,000 of a population, and two of them 
were greatly under that number, whereas 
the electors in his constituency amounted 
to as many as 16,000 and the population 
was 120,000, Inthis House he represented 
one voice in 670, but amongst the popu- 
lation of the country he represented one 
in 340. He made his protest in their 
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name, and he trusted he would not have 
to appeal in vain. He challenged any- 
one to say that the appeal he made on 
behalf of his constituency was not a just 
and honest one. But it was not only on 
their behalf he had to plead ; he pleaded 


for those six and a_ half millions 
who had no voice in this decision. 
He appealed for England as a 
whole, whieh had returned 70 


opposed to the Bill, and he asked them to 
listen to her voice, and not to act against 
her without her consent. He appealed 
for one-third of Ireland ; for the third 
greatest city in the realm, for that which 
was admitted to represent the highest 
intelligence, the best education, and the 
greatest wealth and taxable value in that 
island. On behalf of these, on behalf of 
themselves, in the name of justice, in 
the name of fair play, in the name of 
England, which had always boasted that 
“Britons never shall be slaves,” he 
appealed to them not to put in slavery 
one-third of that fair island, but to do 
what was right to the people of this 
greater island—give them due represen- 
tation in the ceuncils of the nation. 


*Mr. LEESE (Laneashire, N.E., Ac- 
crington) did not propose to follow the 
hon, Gentleman who had just sat 
down into the question of proportional 
representation, but he wished to place 
some evidence on a 


had 


The point he referred 


before the House 


point which he thought not been 
fully debated. 
to was the present existence of a Pro- 
testant ascendant minority in Ireland, 
With 


opposition to Home Rule, it consisted 


regard to the Irish Protestant 
of three different classes—first, Episco- 
pilians and Orangemen ; second, Non- 
conformists, chiefly Presbyterians ; and 
thirdly, 
they might say that on one side they 


landlords. Speaking broadly, 
had the Protestants, and on the other 
the Roman Catholics. Nodoubt there were 
exceptions on both sides, but they rather 
proved the rule than otherwise. He sup- 
posed it would be admitted that under 
Home Rule there would be no ascendency, 
They had heard a great deal about the 
minority being under the heel of the 
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majority lately, but under the Bill there 
must be no heel for anybody, and no 
ascendency of any sort. If the figures 
and facts he hoped to bring to the at- 
tention of the House were accepted, he 
ventured to think they would furnish a 
key to much of the Irish opposition 
to Home Rule, and hon. Members 
would have grave suspicions that that 
opposition did not rest on the fears 
for Imperial unity, the supremacy 0 
Parliament, or protection of minorities. 
There was not much danger to these 
things, but there was danger to the 
Protestant ascendency, and to privi- 
lege, and place, and pocket. It seemed 
to be almost intolerable to the Irish 
Protestant majority that the Irish 
Roman ‘Catholics were soon to be their 
equals, and share in the emoluments and 
profits of place both local and Imperial, 
and also in the disposition of the rates 
to which all contributed. In that view 
he had endeavoured to get some evidence 
of the condition of things, and he had 
received, in answer to his inquiries, 
certain facts and figures—from highly- 


recommended and, he believed, trust- 
worthy Irish correspondents—attecting 
tive Irish counties — Donegal, Water- 


ford, Tipperary, Kerry, and Sligo. In 
Donegal the population was 185,000, 
of whom 142,000 were Roman Catholics, 


and 43,000 Protestants. They were 
governed by a Grand Jury of 23, 


nominated by the Sheriff, and in control 
of the county cess of £40,000 a year. 
The Grand Jury consisted for the most 
part of landlords and landlords’ agents. 
Those were all Protestant Unionists. 
They had under them 16 collectors 
appointed by the Justices of the Peace, 
and paid by the Grand Jury Is. in the 
£1 upon all they collected. Of these 
13 were Protestant Unionists and three 
Roman Catholic Home Rulers. There 
were two County Surveyors, recciving 
£500 and £400 a year, both Protestant 


Unionists. The Secretary to the Grand 
Jury received a salary of £326. 

Sir T. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) : Will 
you give the names ? 

*Mr. LEESE said, he would be glad 
to furnish the names to the hon. 
Gentleman. He had no desire to 


keep back anything that was material, 
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Sir T. LEA : Of those just mentioned 
as being Protestants one is a Nationalist 
and a Home Ruler. 

*Mr. LEESE said he should be sorry 
to quote anything that was not strictly 
accurate, and he hoped the House would 
acquit him of any intention to mislead or 
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of any such feeling in the matter ; he had 
taken the greatest care in obtaining the 
information, which he believed to be 
accurate. ‘The Secretary to the Grand 
Jury was a Protestant Unionist ; the 
Solicitor, the Clerk to the Crown, and 
the Sub-Sheriff were also Protestant 
Unionists. The Grand Jury had the con- 
trol of the cess, which was obviously more 
contributed to by the Roman Catholics 
than the Protestants. He now came to 
the Poor Law Boards of the County of 


Donegal ; there were eight of them alto- 
gether. These Boards were composed each 
of 20 members, who were elected on a £4 
franchise, and also of ex-officio members. 
The result was that in five out of the 
eight Boards there was a Catholic 
minority, although there was a large 
difference in their favour in the popula- 
tion. The ex-officio members consisted 
of Justices of the Peace having property 
in the Union, and as 82 per cent. of 
those were Protestants and Unionists, so 
the vast majority of the ex-officio 
Guardians were Unionists. On five out 
of the eight there was a Protestant 
majority, and he proposed to take one of 
them, the Donegal Union, as an example. 
It consisted of 20 elected Guardians, only 
five of whom were Catholics, which was 
accounted for by the £4 qualification and 
the cumulative vote. The master was a 
Unionist, the matron, the nurses. [Cries 
of “Women.”] Yes, they were women, 
but they were all Protestants. The 
relieving officer, the porter, the house 
doctor, and three of the five dispensary 
doctors were all Protestants. There 
were five poor rate collectors, three of 
whom were Protestants and two Catholics. 
In the three remaining Unions Roman 
Catholic majorities existed, and in all 
three the clerks of the Unions were 
Protestants. In one of them out 
of five dispensary doctors three were 
Catholics and two Protestants, in 
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another where there were six dispensary 
doctors four were Catholics and two 
Protestants; and in the third, where 
there were five dispensary doctors, three 
were Catholics and two Protestants. 
This, he thought, was very significant in 
view of the anticipated tyranny of 
Catholics. Now he came to look at the 
appointment in the local Courts, the 
County and Local Law Courts. The 
County Court Judge, the Clerk of the 
Peace, the Crown Solicitor, the Registrar, 
the Sub-Sheriff, and three Resident 
Magistrates were all Protestants. Of 
170 Justices of the Peace 140 were 
Protestant Unionists and 3C were Roman 
Catholics. And this number had been 
made up by recent appointments. Of 
27 clerks to Petty Sessional Divi- 
sions, all but two were Protestants. 
One County Inspector and seven of the 
uine Visiting Inspectors were Protestants 
and Unionists. There were _ five 
Coroners, and this was significant, for 
they were all elected—{laughter|—it 
was very significant because they were 
all elected on the Parliamentary franchise, 
and of these three were Protestants 
and two were Catholics. Now what 
evidence was there of the intoler- 
ance of the Catholic majority, especially 
when they found sitting in the House 
of Commons, that embodiment of 
Protestantism, the hon. Member for 
South Donegal (Mr. Swift Mac Neill.) 
In Waterford there was a population of 
98,000, of which 92,600 were Catholics 
and 6,000 Protestants. It was governed, 
like the other counties, by a Grand Jury 
of 23 Members, of whom 21 were Pro- 
testants, and two Catholies, and of these 
not one was a Unionist. <All theofficials, 
too, were Protestants, except several 
occupying minor positions, The Grand 
Juries exercised great patronage. They 
appointed a great many of their friends 
and co-religionists, and they excluded 
many of those who differed from them 
in creed and polities. They controlled 
the cesspayers’ money, and they had 
charge of public works, lunatic asylums, 
court-houses, and other publie  build- 
ings, and dispensed the patronage of 
these institutions. In this county, as 
he believed in all Irish counties, the 
High Sheriff was appointed by the 
Lord Lieutenant, and the High Sheriff 
appointed the Sub-Sheriff, who made 
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out the Grand Jury panel. He was 
obliged by Act of Parliament to select 
ove Grand Juror from each of the baronies 
of the county—of which there were eight 
in Waterford—and he couid then com- 


plete the number of 23 from other 
sources, The Grand Jury — selected 
three names for High Sheriff, and 
those names were sent up to the 
Lord Lieutenant, who appointed one 
of the three. In I887 the name of 
Sir Thomas Grattan Esmonde, M.P., 


occupied the first place of the three 
names submitted to the Lord Lieutenant 


by the Grand Jurors of Waterford. 
Apparently a blunder had been com- 
mitted, but it was followed by a 
second, for Sir Thomas Grattan 


Esmonde was actually appointed High 
Sheriff. Then rumours were circulated 
that the new High Sheriff intended to 
revolutionise theG rand Jury by appointing 
members who would be in sympathy with 
the political and religious feelings of the 
majority of the cesspayers, Nodoubt the 
classes in the county feared 
: the Lord 
revoke the 
Grattan 


ascendency 
for their “ vested 
Lieutenant 
appointment of 


interests ” 
moved to 
Sir Thomas 


was 


Esmonde ; a Conservative High Sheriff 


and a Conservative Sub-Sheriff were 
appointed, and the fat things and 
the fat places were saved. But he did 
not wish to contine his remarks to the 
intolerance of the ascendency party ; 
he wished to speak of the toleration of 
the Catholics. The previous Member 
for Waterford wasa Protestant, and the pre- 
seut Member (Mr.Webb) was, he believed, 
also a Protestant. Protestants were 
returned to the Local Boards by Catholic 
votes, and many of the contractors to these 
Boards were Protestants. On March 16 
the Board of Guardians met at Dun- 
garvan. There were present one ex-officio 
Guardian, a Unionist, and eight elected 
Guardians, Home Rulers. There were 
two contractors, one a Catholic and the 
other a Protestant. The contract was 
for wine, and the medical officer reported 
that the wines were equal in quality and 
price. It then became a question to which 
of the two men the contract should be 
given. Although there were eight 
Catholics and one Protestant, it was 
decided by these intolerant Catholies that 
they should draw lots between the two 
contractors, and the Protestant won, and 
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is now the contractor. He passed to 
Tipperary County. There, there was a 
total population of 173,000, 162,000 being 
Catholies and 11,000 Protestants. There 
were two Grand Juries in the county—one 
for the North Riding and the other for the 
South Riding—and nearly all the officials 
were Protestants and Unionists. The 
amount assessed in the South Riding of 
Tipperary in 1892 was £41,934, and in 
the spending of this money the rate- 
payers had very little voice. The Petty 
Sessions appointments seemed to be more 
liberal. ‘There were 17 Petty Sessions 
Clerks in the county, and although they 
were appointed by the Justices of the 
Protestants and 10 





Peace, seven were 
Catholics. That was the only bright 
spot he could find, The spirit of 


favouritism seemed to permeate, not only 
all the Local Government system of the 
county, but even such institutions as 
lunatic asylums. In the government of 
the Clonmel Lunatic Asylum, the total 
income of whieh was £15,000 (consisting 
partly of a grant by the Grand Jury and 
partly of a Treasury grant in aid), there 
were 21 persons, half of whom were 
nominated by the Grand Jury and the 
other half by the Lord Lieutenant. Of 
these, up to January, 18938, 16 were 
Protestants, three were Catholics, who 
were Unionists, two were Catholies, who 
were Home Rulers. In January, 1895, 
however, six Catholic cesspayers were 
appointed on the Board of Governors by 
the Lord Lieutenant, so that now the 
constitution of that Board was 13 
Unionists to eight Home Rulers. Nearly 
all the principal officers of the asylum 
were Protestants. In the asylum there 
were 630 inmates, of whom 30 were Protes- 
tants and 600 Catholics. The salary paid 
to the Protestant chaplain for attending 
the spiritual needs of 30 Protestants was 
£40, while the Catholic chaplain re- 
ceived £90 for attending to 600 Catholics. 
One was forced to the conclusion, in face 
of a fact like this, either that one of those 
reverend gentlemen was underpaid or 
that the other was overpaid. In County 
Kerry, with « population of 179,000 
persons, 6,000 only of whom were Pro- 
testants and 173,000 Catholics, the story 
was nearly to the same effect ; and also 
in Sligo, with 98,000 persons, 89,000 
Catholics and 9,000 Protestants. The 
total population of the five counties was 
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734,000, and of these 660,000 were 
Catholics and 73,000 were Protestants. 
How were these people governed ? 
They were governed by Grand Juries; 
and the key to the present position in 
Ireland was the Grand Jury system. It 
practically chose its own members; it 
maintained its exclusive character ; it 
possessed all the money and all the 
patronage ; it controlled the Public 
Works, the Asylums, the Prisons, and the 
Court-houses. With the Grand Jury of 
one colour, what could they expect to be 
the colour of the persons who enjoyed 
that patronage ? Nearly all the places 
were filled by friends of Grand Jurors, 
though possibly some of the officials were 
friends from mere bread and butter con- 
siderations. One hundred and sixteen 
Grand Jurors governed these five counties; 
and the Protestant Unionist interests 
of 73,000 persons were watched over by 
114 Grand Jurors, while the interests of 
660,000 Roman Catholic Home Rulers 
were protected only by two Grand Jurors 
of the same faith. The hon. Member 
for Londonderry (Mr. Ross), in a speech 
made on the First Reading of the Bill, 
gave utterance to a curious disclaimer 
in face of the present attitude of the 
Irish Presbyterians. The hon. Member 
said, with reference to the statement 
that the people of Ulster wished to main- 
tain their ascendeney, that the Presby- 
terians had never in any way sought for 
any ascendency and had never enjoyed 
any. Was that statement true histori- 
cally? If it was, then the Presby- 
terians were at least trying to maintain 
things as they were. If they did not 
share the plunder, they were doing their 
best to support those who had got it all. 
If they were the friends of civil and reli- 
gious equality, how did it happen that 
in Belfast, where the Presbyterians had 
much influence, there were 80,000 
Catholics unrepresented on the Municipal 
Council of that city ? Was all sense of 
justice and fair-play lost in this keen 
hankering after the flesh-pots ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
The hon. Member asks why 80,000 
Catholics are not represented in Belfast. 
They can be represented if they carry 
one of the seats. 

Mr. LEESE said, it might be urged 
that his statement was rather in favour 


Mr, Leese 
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of a reform in local government than of 
Home Rule. But he maintained it was a 
statementin favour of Home Rule, because 
it was the shortest and best way to obtain 
a reform in local government. Surely 
the greater covered the less. Who were 
so fitted to decide on the quality of 
Irish local government as Irishmen them- 
selves, and what Assembly could deal so 
fairly with the subject as the special 
representatives of those localities sitting 
at Dublin, unhampered by English 
interference and English ignorance ? 
“ Equality, similarity, and simultaneity ” 
were the pregnant words uttered by 
an authorised spokesman of the Con- 
servative Party; but the promise con- 
tained in them had come to nothing, 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite had enjoyed 
their chance, but they had delayed, and 
had missed it. A measure giving the 
people of Ireland full control over Local 
Authorities six years ago would have 
made the advocacy of Home Rule much 
more difficult to-day; but the Con- 
servative Party had broken their promises, 
and it now remained for the Irish people 
to liberate themselves from the mouopolies 
and privileges which had surrounded 
them, and those who sat on these Beuches 
wished them heartily—tGod speed ! 

Mr. H. W. FORSTER (Kent, Seven- 
oaks) said, he rose to address the House 
for the first time, and therefore begged 
for some of that indulgence which the 
House so generously extended to every 
Member in such a position. It was im- 
possible for anyone who felt strongly on 
the great question before the House to 
sit quietly by at a time of great national 
danger, and he, for one, felt that it was 
incumbent upon him to take a small 
share in the Debate. The hon. Member 
who had just spoken had stated in his 
speech, with frequent recurrence, that 
they might take it that all the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland were in favour of 
Home Rule, and all the Protestants 
against it. 


Mr. LEESE: I stated that there 
were some exceptions 4 but I do not 
think there are many on either side. 
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Mr. H. W. FORSTER said, he be- 


lieved there were very considerable excep- 
tions on either side. Anyone who had 
paid attention to what had taken place 
in Ulster during the preceding few days 
must be convinced unless he were blind 
-——and there were none so blind as those 
who would not see—that there were a 
large number of Roman Catholics scat- 
tered all over Ireland who were totally, 
resolutely, and unalterably opposed to 
Home Rule. The hon. Member had 
also stated that the officials of certain 
counties in Ireland were nearly all Pro- 
testant and Unionist. But the hon. 
Gentleman had not been able to accuse 
these officials of any maladministration 
whatever ; and all he had proved was the 
fact that there were a large number of 
Protestants scattered all over Ireland 
outside Ulster, though it had often been 
said by colleagues of the hon, Gentleman 
that the Protestant population of Ireland 
was almost exclusively confined to Ulster. 
The country had been assured by right 
hon, and hon.. Members opposite that any 
scheme which had for its aim and object 
the satisfactory result of the Irish Ques- 
tion must be such a scheme as was 
acceptable wholly and entirely to hon. 
Members from Ireland. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in a letter he wrote 
to The Times on December 3, 1890, 
said— 

“Ttold Mr. McCarthy that the Irish Party 
and the irish nation possessed a far higher and 
more lasting security than any secret negotia- 
tion or individual pledges, in the unquestion- 
able political fact that no Party and no leaders 
could ever propose or hope to carry any scheme 
of Home Rule which had not the cordial con- 
currence and the support of the Irish nation, as 
dleclared by their Representatives in Parlia- 
ment, 

He wished te ask the House to consider 
whether the scheme of Home Rule had 
the entire concurrence and cordial sup- 
He thought it 
Was necessary to go into this question 


port of the Irish people. 


owing to a remark the Prime Minister 
iet fall in 
yesterday, when he said that the Go- 


his opening observations 


vernment did not propose to make any 
alterations in this Bill. Did the Irish 
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people and their Representatives accept 
this Bill as entirely satisfactory and 
final? He thought the House might 
take it at once that a very large number 
of the Irish people were dissatisfied with 
the Bill. He referred to the population 
of Ulster, and also to the Protestants 
scattered over Ireland outside Ulster. 
He would have thought that the pro- 
ceedings in Ulster during the last few 
days would carry weight to the mind of 
any man not blinded by bigotry. They 
had had a most solemn and emphatic 
declaration [ Laughter. | Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite and hon, Gentlemen below 
the Gangway might believe it to be got 
up. He had no doubt they believed it, 
and they were welcome so to believe. 
History would prove whether they were 
right in laughing at it or whether the 





Unionists were right in believing it. He 
desired the House to remember that 


unless the people of Ireland were satisfied 
with this Bill the Debate was a farce. 
The hon. Member for West Fife, who 
made such a brilliant speech last night, 
to which he had listened with unbounded 
admiration, deprecated the fact that any 
question of religion had been imported 
into the matter. Who had imported the 
question of religion into Irish polities ? 
Did the fault lie entirely with the 
Protestants ? Did the fault lie entirely 
with those who were loyal to their Queen 
and country ? Did not the fault lie, to 
some extent, with those who might be 
ealled the directors and controllers of 
public opinion in Ireland, with those 
who were responsible fer the election of 
certain Members in the County of 
Meath? The Rey. Dr. Brown, a lead- 
ing Baptist minister in Dublin, wrote to 
The Times on \st April, 1893— 

“ Now, as an Irishman, born and bred in the 
Emerald Isle, around which all my ambitions 
and affections twine, not as an alien Orange- 
man, Tory, or‘ Anti-Irish Irishman, but as a 
patriot, Nationalist, and Radical, I feel con- 
strained to utter a solemn protest against my 
Nonconformist brethren aiding and abetting a 
measure which, if carried, will embroil more 
than ever the British Parliament in continual 
strife concerning Irish matters, tend to the 
establishment of Ultramontane ascendency, 
emphasize the religious antagonisms so strained 
at present in Ireland, and necessitate increased 
taxation, if not, indeed, commercial bankruptcy, 
and, above all, lack that element of finality 
which can alone restore confidence to the minds 
of capitalists and employers.” 
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He then goes on to say— 

“In three vitally important particulars the 
Bill fails utterly. (1.) It will not free England 
from Irishmen and Irish measures in the House 
of Commons. (2.) It will not satisfy lrishmen. 
A mongrel scheme, giving to this country an 
enlarged County Council, hemmed in by 
restraint and vetoes which, if real, rob the Bill 
of any merit, and if unreal are not the produc- 
tion of an honourable statesman, cannot and 
will not satisfy our national aspirations.” 


He would read one more extract from 
the letter— 

“In many quarters an intolerant priesthood 
is still dominant. . . . Time alone can 
rectify this evil. Till then, however, that is no 
idle menace which echoes from Ulster Unionists, 
for, deplorable though such a conclusion be, 
bloodshed and sectarian bigotry postponing the 
healing of our national divisions and sorrows 
another century would be almost certain, in 
the present strained relationship of Parties ; 
while thoughtful men, who review the future 
from a mere commercial standpoint, when they 
see Messrs. Healy, Sexton, and Dillon (Mr. 
Gladstone's three most loyal and leading Irish 
supporters) incapable of averting a daily paper 
from the rocks of social and financial failure, 
may surely awaken a measure of sympathy 
from English business men when they exclaim, 
‘Are these men capable of governing a nation ?’ 
No! Let the Bill be rejected, and then, if you 
will, after a decade of education and enlighten- 
ment, when Ireland, like Italy and France, has 
shaken herself loose from clerical domination, 
give us no paltry provincial measure of Home (?) 
Rule, but out-and-out repeal, and we will gladly 
accept it as a final solution of all difficulties, 
worthy alike of England and our native isle.” 
It was perfectly true that in that letter 
the Rev. Mr. Brown spoke for himself 
alone, but he was the leader of the 
Baptist Church in Dublin, and it was 
more than likely he would influence the 
decision of the members of his Church, 
or, at all events, some of them, with 
regard to this Bill. Surely some weight 
must be carried to the minds of hon. 
Members opposite by such utterances, 
which were not those of a man restricted 
by the exigencies of the moment, like 
some hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way, and not bound to suppress some of 
his convictions in order to make others 
more tolerable to hon. Members of the 
Party opposite. They had there a bold 
pronouncement in favour of total and 
complete separation. He went now to 
another witness. A book entitled A 


Manual of Church History had been 
written by a certain Father Gilmartin, a 
Professor in Maynooth College. The 


Mr. H. W. Forster 
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statements contained in this book had 
been accepted and ratified by Dr. Walsh, 
who, under this Bill, weuld be the 
future Dictator of Ireland. They might, 
therefore, take it that the opinions he 
was about to read found favour with that 
eminent divine. When hon. Members 
talked about there being no fear of 
ascendency under this Bill, he would ask 
them to bear in mind these extracts. 
Father Gilmartin wrote— 

* There should be a re-union between the 
Church and the State, as between the two great 
constituent elements of one moral Body, each 
working in its proper sphere for the morai 
good. . . This union must be effected by 
the subordination of the one to the other, and 
not by co-ordination, . . . As one of the 
powers must, therefore, be subordinate to the 
other, it follows, as a matter of course, that the 
spiritual should rule—at least, so as to define 
the limit of authority, and direct the movements 
of the State according to the law of God, as the 
human soul directs the body.” 

Surely some hon. Members opposite 
would pause in their determined support 
of this Bill in face of such declarations 
as that. He appealed to those hou. Mem- 
bers who belonged to the Nonconformist 
Body to say whether such pronouncements 
had no effect whatever on their minds. 
He supposed the mind of a British 
Radical was like a stone block, and he 
only wished any argument of his would 
be like a chisel, so as to cut a hole in the 
mind. The policy of Home Rule was 
tending in the direction of placing the 
population of Ireland under the direct 
dominion and control of the Irish Roman 
Catholic priests, and they on that side of 
the House could not allow such a state 
of things to go on without some protest. 
An article had been written in The Nine- 
teenth Century for this month by the 
hon. and learned Member for Waterford 
(Mr. J. E. Redmond), which was written 
in that honest, straightforward manner 
which characterised the speeches of the 
hon. Member in that House. <As far as 
he could make out, the hon. Member was 
dissatisfied with every single one of the 
more important provisions contained in 
this Bill. He was dissatisfied with the 
provision as tothe Imperial supremacy, and 
with the arrangement by which Eugland 
took the Irish Customs ; he objected to 
Ireland having to pay two-thirds of the 
funds for the Irish Constabulary, and to 
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the Civil Service, and he objected to the 
provision as to the retention of the Irish 
Members. He concluded his article by 
saying— 

“No one now talks of finality: it is a dis- 
credited word, But, for my part, after carefully 
studying the whole Bill, | am prepared to re- 
peat what I said in the House of Commons on 
its First Reading—that it is the duty of Irish 
Nationalists to endeavour to so amend it in 
Committee that it may form a basis of settle- 
ment which, not being final in its shape or in 
the powers it confers, will at any rate hold out 
a hope that the more acute phases of Trish 
misgovernment will immediately disappear, and 
that the future of Ireland will depend upon the 
stealiness, the constancy, and the courage of 
the [rish people themselves. All we desire is that 
it shall be so amended that we can accept it as an 
honest, honourable, and workable compromise.” 
This Bill was being accepted by those 
Irish Members who had the honesty and 
the courage to speak their mind frankly 
asa basis of settlement—as a compromise, 
They were accepting it as the basis upon 
which could be built up the fabrie of that 
long-cherished ideal, and which would be 
used as the lever with which to wring 
further concessions from some future 
Parliament. He had endeavoured to 
show that the requirements laid down by 
right hon, Gentlemen opposite had not 
been fulfilled, and they were left face to 
face with the unquestionable — political 
fact that no Party and no leaders could 
ever hope to carry this Home Rule Bill. 
The House would see from the quotations 
he had read that the demands of the Irish 
Nationalists went very greatly beyond 
the proposals that were contained in 
that Bill. It seemed to him, in face of 
these outspoken declarations, it was 
a farce to proceed with the Bill, 
and the sooner it was buried in 
the oblivion from which it had 
been extracted the better. He could 
not help asking why this Bill had been 
laid before the House. Was it to 
remedy great evils and great wrongs ? 
They could not undertake to redress evils 
and wrongs by a method which would 
entail still greater evils and wrongs 
upon a large part of the population. 
Was it to do tardy justice to large numbers 
of peaceable and law-abiding citizens ? 
That was a question which hardly 
required an answer. Were those who 
would be directly benefited the peaceable 
and law-abiding subjects of the Queen ? 
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Did the history of Irish crime and agita- 
tion during the last 10 years justify their 
claim to this title? It was ridiculous to 
pretend either of these reasons ; and 
they must find the reason in the large- 
ness of the majority of the Irish Nation- 
alist representation, The Bill had been 
introduced in accordance with a system 
which the Prime Minister practised in 
these days. The Bill had, in fact, been 
introduced pursuant to the * Ask and ye 
shall receive” system adopted by the 
Government, whenever the Party who 
asked were sufficiently powerful to 
enforce their demands. Wales asked, 
and got the Suspensory Bill; the Irish 
Nationalists asked for Home Rule, which 
was accordingly inserted in the Radical 
Programme. It was admitted that in 
these two cases of Wales and Ireland 
they were giving way to the expressed 
demands of the majority of the Repre- 
sentatives of the people. Then, why in 
Heaven's name was the voice of England 
declared as it was, by a great majority 
of English Members, to be the only voice 
that was to be disregarded ? He really 
believed there were many hon. Gentle- 
men opposite who supported this Bill 
because they were perfectly certain it 
would be rejected by the House of 
Lords. But, he asked, was it a manly 
or honest or straightforward action to 
support a Bill in which they did not 
believe because they knew that, owing to 
the action of another part of our 
Imperial Parliament, the proposal could 
never be crowned with success. These 
proposals were only a farce, which were 
not believed in by the hon. Members 
opposite, and did not satisfy the Irish 
Members. They “play faintly round 
the ear, but mock the mind.” And yet 
the Prime Minister was going to force 
them down their throats by means of a 
majority composed of three separate 
Parties bound together for the moment 
for the furtherance of the ends which 
they had in their ewn particular minds— 
namely, the English Radieals, the 
Welsh Disestablishers, and the Irish 
Home Rulers. The Prime Minister, in 
writing to a correspondent, assured him 
that discipline was urgently needed by, 
and would have a beneficial effect on, the 
English race. 

“Under such discipline I believe they are 
capable of great elevation and of high per- 
formances.” 
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The right hon. Gentleman was apparently 


subjecting them to a pretty severe test of 


this discipline. Did he await high per- 
formances ? Did he expect they were 
captble of great elevation? If hon, 
Members opposite placed any value upon 
this pronouneement of their revered 
Loaler, he would appeal to them to show 
some justification for it ; toshow by their 
action, by their speeches, and by their 
votes they were capable of high per- 
formances and great elevation in which 
the Prime Minister placed such faith, 
and that rising above Party ties, strong 
as they were, they would join with the 
hou. Members on that (the Opposition 
side) of the House in refusing to proceed 
further with a measure which must be to 
the great danger and detriment of the 
country, 


*Mr. PAUL 


sure the hon. Member for Sevenoaks | 
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religious should correspond closely with 
political differences. When the hon. 
Member, by uttering phrases of that sort, 
endeavoured to get rid of the closely- 
reasoned arguments of the hon. and 
learned Member for Accrington, he made 
a great mistake. The Member for 
Accrington succeeded in showing that if 
from the experience of the past they 
were entitled to make any prediction as 


| to what would happen in the future, they 


were entitled to say that, so far from 
the Irish Catholics being disposed to 
oppress their Protestant fellow-country- 
men, or subject them to disabilities, they 
were disposed, and had shown their dis- 
position, to give them every opportunity 
of serving their country in offices not 


ouly of trust and honour, but of profit 
and emolument. He listened with great 


| pleasure to the most animated and 


(Edinburch, 8.) wag | interesting speech of the hon, and 


iearned Member for Mid Armagh (Mr. 
Barton). He listened to that speech not 


would always be heard with plea-| only with great pleasure, but with 
sure, but he thought they would per- | intense relief, beeause he confessed that 


haps have heard him with even more 


delight if he had given them fewer 


extracts and more of his original stvle, | 


for he (Mr. Paul) greatly preferred the | 


} some utterances of his hon. and learned 
| Friend the previous night, just before the 


Debate was adjourned, Wad filled him 
with considerable apprehension. His 


j}hon. and learned Friend drew a very 


structure of the hon, Member's own | dark picture of the future, especially so 
sentences, and he had a far greater regard |far as he was personally concerned. 


for the value of his opinion than for the 
opinion and the sentences of the Rev. 
Hugh Brown, The hon. Member had | 
proved to his own satisfaction that the 
Rev. Hugh Brown was a Repealer, but 
that that constituted any reason why he 
(Mr. Paul) should not be a Tome 
Ruler was an acknowledgment he was 
scarcely prepared to make. He could 
assure the hon. Member he should not 
east the naked light of unseemly 
publicity on those dark days when Home 
Rule was hidden in the womb of time. 
He did not know when those days began 
or when the v ended. He was grateful 


He said that if Home Rule were passed 
lhe looked for ward—though he admitted 
he looked forward with courage and with 
endurance—to spending the rest of his 
‘days in penal servitude, He (Mr. Paul) 
was prepared to vote cheerfully for this 
| Bill, because he believed it to be reason- 
‘able and just ; 
passing involved the indefinite incarcera- 
tion of his hon. and learned Friend, his 
political principles would be subjected to 
a strain which he trusted they would 
/never be called upon to bear. It was 
true that his hon. and learned Friend, 
‘having sentenced himself to penal 


but if he thought that its 


to the hon. Member for having pointed | servitude for life, proceeded to quask his 


out what indeed they knew before—that 


it was not all the Irish Protestants who 
were so-called Unionists, and it was not 
all the Irish Catholics who were in | 


‘own conviction on the ground that he had 
committed no offence. He also gave 
‘them his opinion as a lawyer, and he 
modestly reminded them, as one of 


favour of Home Rule. For his own | | Her Majesty’s counsel, that sueh an 
pert, he could wish that the religious | offence could not be committed. That 
distinction was further se parated than it gave him momentary consolation ; but he 


was from the political distinction, for he 


reflec ‘ted that it was possible the legal 


could not think of anything more mis- opinion of his hon, and learned Friend, 


chievous to a country than that 


Mr. H. W. Forster 


valuable as in ordinary circumstances it 
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might be, might be tinged, and even 
lessened, by seif-interest ; therefore, he 
was not completely re-assured until he 


heard his hon. and learned Friend 
to-day, clothed and in his right 
mind, deliver his interesting histori- 
eal argument to the House. Even 


in the course of that argument the hon. 
and learned Gentleman admitted that he 
might be called upon to resist this Bill if 
it became law. He did not what 
sort of resistance he contemplated. There 
was an active and a passive resistance. 
He understood that passive resistance | 
to this measure had been threatened in 
the shape of refusing to pay taxes, and | 
that some of his hon. and learned Friend’s 
compatriots had gone so far as to say 
they would drink ouly Scottish whisky 
rather than pay taxes to an Trish Parlia- 
ment. That was an excellent liquor, 
and he could only advise those who 
contemplated taking this course to put 
plenty of water in it. The Member for 
Mid Armagh (Mr. Barton) read some very 
interesting and apposite quotations from 
Mr. Lecky, end the Member for South 
Donegal had previously Mr. | 
Lecky’s remarkable assertion “that the 
whole of the unbribed intellect of Treland 
wasagainst the Union.” That, hethought, 
was first from Mr. Speaker | 
Foster in most powerful 
eloquent Leaders of 

Opinion, for Mr. Lecky 
days almost 


sav 





quoted 


quoted 
that 
work, 


and 
Trish 
which wis 
accustomed in these to 
apologise as the work of his early youth. 
In that respect he thought Mr. Lecky did 
himself less than justice. Mr. Lecky 
might not like to reflect that he | 
had been the eause of making more 
converts to Home Rule than probably 


now 


any other living historian or writer, But 
though it was true that that most 


fascinating work was 


Lecky was a young man, it was also | 
true—unless he was much mistaken— | 
that Mr. Lecky revised and re- | 
published it some 12 or 15° years 
later, when he had, to put it 
mildly, come to years of diseretion. 
His hon. and learned Friend referred 
to the havoc this Bill made of the 
Act of Union. He did not admit 


that this Bill repealed the Act of Union, 


because to repeal the Act of Union 
would be to restore to Ireland what 
Ireland did not now ask, and what 


she was not about to receive—a Sovereign 
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| Act 
and 
| in 1869 had partially repealed. The Pre- 
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Parliament ; but he admitted that it con- 
siderably modified the Act of Union, and 
so did the Irish Church Act, with which 
the Duke of Devonshire, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bury (Sir Henry James), and most of the 
leading lights of the Unionist Party were 
concerned ; and thoagh he did not suggest 
that all the threats which were made by 
excited Episcopalians at that time wero 
proof that the menaces of Ulster were not 
uow to be considered genuine, yet he ven- 
tured to recall them for another purpose. 
One of the favourite arguments of that 
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| period against the Irish Church Act was 


that a fundamental Article of the Union 
having been by the Imperial Parliament 


repealed, the validity of the Union—and 


he thought the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin would remember the words— 
was impaired. It was Mr. Bright who said 
—it might, perhaps, be considered a truism, 
but nothing which came from Mr, Bright's 
lips was ever platitudinous—the Act of 


Union was a Statute “which Parlia- 


iment has passed and which Parliament 


add, an 


passed, 


would 
had 


Parliament 


ean repeal,” and, he 
which Parliament 
which the Imperial 


amble of the Bill, which recited in terms 


| the unaltered supremacy of Parliament, 


had been subjected to much criticism and 
much ridicule, and the hon. and learned 
Member for Plymouth (Sir E, Clarke) 
said that the Preamble was practically 
of no effect : he treated it as if it were the 
mere title of the Bill, whieh could have 
no legal force or valicity. It was 
for him to argue on legal points with the 


not 


hon. and learned Gentleman, but he was 
always under the impression that the Pre- 
amble of a Statute governed the whole 
Statute, and though it could not prevail 
against express words 
it was always consulted and employed as 
a guide to the interpretation of tl 


in a clause, 
he Aet, 
and that for that reason the Preamble in 
Committee was always postponed in order 
that it might be consistent with the Bill 
as finally agreed to. But it was not only 
the Preamble. Even if it were claimed 
that the supremacy of this Parliament 
could cease, that Parliament had the power 
to abandon its own supremacy, which 
involved the novel and unprecedented 
doctrine that this House of Commons 
could bind its successors, even sup- 
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posing that to be admitted, there was 
besides the exceptions reserved the double 
veto, the veto exercised by the advisers 
of Her Majesty in this country, as well 
as the veto exercised by Her Majesty's 
advisers in Ireland. There was running 
through the Bill, governing the Bill, a 
principle without which the Bill could 
not be construed—that the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament would remain 
precisely as at the present moment. His 
hon. and learned Friend had_ referred, 
and others had referred, to the case of 
Austria and Hungary as constituting an 
analogy, and the opinion of Count Beust 
had been quoted, but that state of things 
would not apply torelations between Great 
Britain and Ireland. That analogy was 
not quoted by the Prime Minister with 
the object of showing that a similar rela- 
tion could be established between Great 
Britain and Ireland, but it was so referred 
to by Lord Salisbury. Lord Salisbury, 
in October, 1885, said he had not then 
conceived a plan by which that result 
might be attained, but he uttered a pious 
aspiration that some such arrangement 
might be devised. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Bristol (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) had twice been 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. His first 
xiministration was a peaceful one, and 
perhaps, in determining the history of 
Ireland, it might be said that happy was 
the Chief Sceretary who made no history. 
On the second occasion the right hon, 
Gentleman had not given universal 
satisfaction, for he did not satisfy the 
worst landlords or the best lawyers. He 
had irritated and he (Mr. Paul) 
thought that was much to his honour— 
tie delicate susceptibilities of Lord 
Clanricarde, and had fallen under the 
lash oof a learned Judge (Chief 
Baron Palles). He believed that if the 
right hon. Gentleman had remained 
much longer at Dublin Castle, and if he 
had been allowed to make use of what 
was called * pressure within the law,” it 
was possible that the House might not 
now be discussing this Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman had been succeeded by a 
more logical and less — serupulous 





Minister. There was no man, in his 
opinion, with the exception of the late 
Mr. Parnell and of the Prime Minister, 
who had done more to convince the 
people of England and Scotland of the 
necessity for Home Rule in Ireland than 


Mr. Paul 
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the present Leader of the Opposition. 
The right hon. Baronet had deprecated 
political analogies; he had _ protested 
against the government of Ireland by 
Great Britain being compared with that 
of Poland by Russia. He entirely agreed 
with the right hon. Baronet, but he 
would point out that the Prime Minister 
had quoted the government of Poland by 
Russia not as an analogy to the Govern- 
ment of Ireland by Great Britain, but as 
the one instance where an incorporating 
Union maintained by force had, from a 
physical and material point of view, 
succeeded, and where that suceess was a 
lasting shame and disgrace to the country 
which had carried it out. The Prime 
Minister had quoted it for that reason, 
and no other ; but it had been quoted by 
another statesman for a very different 
reason. It was quoted by the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain) as an accurate 
comparison and parallel of the rela- 
tions between Great Britain and Ireland, 
No one could admire more than he did 
the transcendent abilities of the right 
hon. Gentleman, but he thought that if 
he had a fault—and they all had faults— 
it was a slight tendency to oceasional 
exaggeration. He remembered at the time 
thinking that was an exaggerated deserip- 
tion, and he did not know what epithets 
the right hon. Gentleman would apply to 
it now. The right hon. Baronet told 
them, and they were continually being 
told, that they obtained support from their 
constituents in the country by telling 
them they would vote for any measure 
of Home Rule which the Prime Minister 
would introduce. If he had told the 
electors of South Edinburgh he would 
vote for any Bill the Prime Minister 
might introduce, he would have been 
hooted out of the constituency as more 
fit for Bedlam than Parliament. What 
he, and, no doubt, what the majority of 
the Liberal Party, told their constituents 
was, that they would vote for any Home 
Rule Bill that preserved the supremacy 
of Parliament, giving to Ireland the 
proper and adequate control of her own 
affairs, and which also contained adequate 
safeguards for the rights of minorities. 
Because he thought this Bill did that, 
and not because it was introduced by the 
right hon. Gentleman, he was prepared 
to give his vote for it. The right hon. 
Baronet, who was the most acute critic 
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of the Bill who had yet spoken, made a 
very curious remark upon it. He said 
that it went too far, and that it did not 
go far enough; that it imposed on the 
Irish nation a badge of servitude, and 
that it took away from the British nation 
their Imperial authority. He (Mr. 
Paul) found some difficulty in under- 
standing how it could do both, and he 
should have more faith in the argument 
that the Bill contained a badge of servi- 
tude if it came from those upon whom 
the badge of servitude would be placed ; 
but he did not hear from hon. Gentlemen 
helow the Gangway opposite who fol- 
lowed the hon. Member for Longford 
(Mr. Justin McCarthy), or from those 
who followed the hon. Member for 
Waterford (Mr. J. E. Redmond), any 
complaint that the Bill would impose 
upon them any badge of servitude. The 
right hon. Baronet was only doing his 
duty in pointing out, if he could, that 
this Bill destroyed the supremacy of Par- 
liament ; but when he came to point out 
the practical evils which would result 
from what hecalled this loss of supremacy, 
it seemed to him (Mr. Paul) they were re- 
duced toan exceeding!ysmall compass. The 
right hon. Gentleman said he had no fear 
of religious persecution, and it was some- 
what remarkable that in saying that he 
ouly echoed the words of Mr. Bright shortly 
before his death. The right hon. Baronet 
confined the dangers he predicted to two: 
he thought the interests of edueation, of 
unsectarian and undenominational educa- 
tion, to which he was a very recent convert, 
might suffer loss. They had a very in- 
teresting Debate on that subject the other 
day. They had a Debate on a Bill intended 
to restrain the action of the Education 
Board in Ireland, to restrain the action not 
merely of the Roman Catholic members, 
but of the Protestant Episcopalians, to re- 
strain them from doing what the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had not allowed 
them todo. Heobserved that that Debate 
and the arguinents used in it by no means 
gave pleasure to the English Conserva- 
tives, whom he might call the Clerical 
Wing of the Conservative Party, for they 
pointed out that the Conservatives of 
Ulster were playing a dangerous game ; 
they were doing the work of the advo- 
“ates of unsectarian or, as they called it, 
irreligious education ; and it seemed to 
them that if the worst thing Home Rule 
could do was to give the blessing of 
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denominational education, then, in their 
opinion, the sooner it came the better. 
But the more serious point of the right 
hon. Baronet’s argument was the danger 
which the landlords of Ireland would 
incur. The right hon, Baronet pointed 
out that in the year 1886 the present 
Prime Minister introduced a _ Bill to 
secure special protection for the landlords. 
But the right hon. Baronet should bear 
in mind that a good deal had happened 
since IS886, to use words which were 
now historical, and that various Land 
Bills had been passed, including the 
measure carried by the present Leader of 
the Opposition in 1891, which, he had 
always understood, was to make the 
landlords perfectly safe. It was true 
that the sum to be advanced under that 
Bill was limited to about £40,000,000, 
but it was not finally limited ; there was a 
self-acting process by which, when any 
part of that sum had done its work and 
the instalments had been paid, a fresh 
transaction could be entered into and the 
whole process could be begun over again, 
The right hon. Baronet said that the 
Legislative Council would be no protee- 
tion to the minority, because, after two 
years, or after a Dissolution, by a majority 
of the two Chambers voting together, 
the measure in dispute would be carried 
over the head of the Legislative Council. 
But that meant that the Nationalist 
majority, as they knew it in this House, 
would in all cases vete together. A more 
extraordinary supposition never had been 
made, Was it credible, was it among the 
rational expectations of the future that, 
when they had got the control of affairs 
in their own country and had no longer 
any reason for voting together, the 
Nationalist Members would be unanimous 
upen every subject and give the Legisla- 
tive Council, or the majority of that Body, 
no chance of making itself heard ? The 
ouly conclusion to be drawn from such an 
argument as that must be that there could 
be no safeguard for the minority except 
to make the minority prevail. Such 
criticisms as were passed upon this pro- 
posed Irish Constitution would, if applied 
to the British Constitution, prove con- 
clusively that no such arrangement could 
by any possibility last fora week. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Ormskirk Division (Mr. Forwood) had 
claimed for every Member of this House 
what he ealled his absolute and indefeasible 
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right of speaking upon every subject. 
If that right were exercised, how 
long could the Heuse of Commons 
or any representative Government exist ? 
They must assume that Lrishmen were 
reasonable people ; if they were not, the 
Hlouse of Commons should have stopped 
making concessions to them in 1s84. 
There were important Debates at that 
time, and hon. Members opposite, amongst 
them the late Mr. W. H. Smith, 
contended that the enlarged county 
franchise ought not to be extended to 
Ireland. These politicians were consis- 
tent, but they were ridiculed by hon. 
Gentlemen on their own side, and by 
none more than by the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington, who 
was now going about the country using 
language that it was searcely Parlia- 
mentary to repeat about that measure. 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned, 


Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 1) BILL.—(No. 281.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 

Ordered, That there be added to the Return 
fordered 29th March] of Copy of the proposed 
Fifth and Sixth Schedules of the Government 
of Ireland Bill, a Copy of the Amendments 
proposed to be made in the Bill with respect to 
the Fifth Schedule.—(Vr. John Morley.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 165.] 


REGIMENTAL DEBTS (CONSOLIDATION) 
BILL.—(No. 116.) 


{COMMONS} 


As amended, considered ; to be read 


the third time upon Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 


PILOTAGE PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders made by the Board 
of Trade, under “The Merchant 
(Pilotage) Act, 1889,” relating to Liverpool and 
Newport (Monmouthshire), ordered to be 


brought in by Mr. Burt and Mr. Mundella, 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 286.] 
Mr. Paul 


Shipping | 


| 
| 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (NO. 3) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to con- 
firm a Provisional Order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Urban Sanitary 
Districts of Aberystwith, Bognor, Bridlington, 
Clifton - Dartmouth - Hardness, Cockermouth, 
Kidderminster, Llanelly, Ormskirk, Sheerness, 
Skipton, Stroud, and Ware, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Walter Foster and Mr. Henry 
H. Fowler. 

sill presented, and read first time. [Bill 287. } 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 


ORDERS (NO. 4) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board relating to the Urban Sani- 
tary Districts of Barnsley, Carlisle, Chichester, 
Neath, Newark, Newbury, and Swansea, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Walter Foster and Mr, 
Henry H. Fowler. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 288,] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 


ORDERS (NO. 5) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board relating to the Epsom 
(Rural), Sutton, and Carshalton Joint Hospital 
District and the Dewsbury Joint Hospital Dis- 
trict, ordered to be brought in by Sir Walter 
Foster and Mr. Henry H. Fowler. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 289.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 


ORDERS (NO. 6) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board relating to the Urban Sani- 
tary Districts of Bradford (Yorks), Buckingham 
(two), Clitheroe, Dewsbury, Hastings, Lan- 
caster, and Mountain Ash, and to the Rural 
Sanitary Districts of the Hunslet and Ludlow 
Unions, ordered to be brought in by Sir Walter 
Foster and Mr. Henry H. Fowler. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 290.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 


ORDERS (No. 7) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board relating to the Haslingden 
and Rawtenstall Outfall Sewerage District, the 
Urban Sanitary Districts of Manchester and 
Plymouth, the Stourbridge Main Drainage Dis- 
trict and the Upper Stour Valley Main 
Sewerage District, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Walter Foster and Mr. Henry H. Fowler. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 291.] 


House adjourned at two minutes after 
Twelve o'clock till Monday next. 
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Dredging in 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 10th April 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 
INSTRUCTION IN COOKERY, 

Sin EDWARD REED (Cardiff): I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Edueation 
whether certificates of competency as 
teachers of cookery, recognised by the 
Education Department, are still being 
given to persons insufficiently trained ; 
and, if so, whether the Department will 
take steps to put an end to this evil 7 

Ture VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): The question whether a 
higher minimum period of training should 
be in future required as a condition of 
recognition has been for some time under 
the consideration of the Department, and 
I propose shortly to issue a circular to 
Training Schools of Cookery on the 
subject. 


THE ZANCASHIRE WITCH. 


Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty if it is true that the Admiralty 
have purchased the auxilary yacht, 
Lancashire Witch, for the Hydro- 
graphical Department ; and, if so, will 
he state the purchase price, normal speed, 
and consumption of fuel ; the 
amount intended to be expended upon 
the hull outfit and machinery for the 
purpose of fitting her for the service ; 
and whether tenders were obtained for a 
new vessel of similar size prior to the 
purchase ; and, if not, would he explain 
for what reason 7 

THe CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Roperrsoyn, 
Dundee): The Lancashire Witch has 
been purchased by the Admiralty for 
£10,000 for use as a surveying vessel, 
for which purpose she is very suitable. 
Speed under trial before purchase was 
nine knots. It cannot yet be stated 
what will be the cost of any necessary 
alterations which may be required to fit 
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her for the special service on which she 
is to be employed. No tenders were 
obtained for a new vessel, because it 
was unnecessary, as quite suitable 
vessels existed, and were available. 


THE TROOPSHIP SERVICE. 

Mr. GOURLEY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty if he can 
state how many officers, engineers, 
artificers, gunners, blue jackets, non-com- 
batant men, and marines are engaged in 
the troopship service at Home and 
Abroad ; and whether, seeing that so 
many new vessels are coming forward, 
requiring an additional number of officers 
and men, the Admiralty intend abandon- 
ing the existing dilatory, uncomfortable, 
and expensive system for that of hired 
transports ¢ 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : The total 
number of officers and men employed is— 
in Imperial troopships, 706; in Indian 
troopships, 1,042. I will give the hon. 


Member the details of ratings. The 
present troopship system is neither 


dilatory, uncomfortable, or expensive, as 
it compares favourably in all these respects 
with the class of ships employed as hired 


transports. There is no intention of 
abandoning the use of Government 
vessels for the movements of troops, 


supplemented to a considerable extent by 
hired transports. 


DREDGING IN THE CLWYD. 

Mr. WILLOX (Liverpool, Everton) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the extensive dredging opera- 
tions carried on by a private individual 
for his own benefit in the bed and on the 
banks of the River Clwyd, near Rhyl, 
which is a tidal river, whereby gravel is 
carried away in ships at the rate of 1,000 
to 2,000 tons per week, and in conse- 
quence of which the foreshore has sub- 
sided to such an extent that the lands 
adjoining and the town of Rhyl are 
deprived of their natural barrier and pro- 
tection, and the neighbourhood is in 
imminent danger of being flooded ; and 
whether the Board of Trade are in a 
position, and are prepared, to take the 
necessary steps to put a stop to these 
dredging operations ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve ta, Sheffield, 
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Brightside): I have received a com- 
plaint of the dredging operations referred 
to by the hon. Member, and am in com- 
munication with the person complained 
of, and with the Rhyl Improvement 
Commissioners. A portion of the fore- 
shore of the River Clwyd is not now 
under the management of the Board of 
Trade, 


THE ESSEX OYSTER FISHERY. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware that soil is 
being removed from the bed of the tidal 
water or sea lying between the Rivers 
Colne and Blackwater, in Essex, in large 
quantities, so as to destroy the value of 
the oyster fishery to a great extent; if 
not, whether he will cause inquiry to be 
made; and whether any steps will be 
taken, either by putting in force the 
Crown rights or otherwise, to put a stop 
to the above practice ? 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
what the hon. Member calls soil is really 
culeh, which it is absolutely necessary 
should be removed ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : Complaints have 
been made to me of the manner in which 
the oyster fishery has been carried on in 
the waters lying between the rivers 
Colne and Blackwater in Essex, and the 
question has been under consideration 
whether the Committees of Sea Fisheries 
Districts should not be entrusted with 
larger powers than they at present 
possess for regulating by bye-law the 
fisheries for shell fish within their dis- 
tricts. I propose to confer on this sub- 
ject with the representatives of the 
several Committees at the annual meet- 
ing to be held at the Board of Trade. I 
am of opinion that if abuses exist they 
can most conveniently be dealt with in 
the manner I have indicated. 


PORT LOKKOH., 

Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, in 
view of the fact that a great portion of 
the trade of the interior districts of Sierra 
Leone passes through Port Lokkoh, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government have 

greed to ratify the Treaties made with 
the Chiefs around that Port ; and, if not, 


2 


on what grounds : 


Mr. Mundella, 
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Tar UNDER SECRETARY or 


STATE ror true COLONIES (Mr. 


S. Buxtox, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
Perhaps I may be allowed to answer 
this question. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have agreed to ratify these 
Treaties. 


THE SHIPPING FEDERATION. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (Mid- 
dlesbrough) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade if he is aware 
that a delegate of the Shipping Federa- 
tion, Limited, at Cardiff, has been con- 
victed for demanding remuneration from 
Greek and Turkish seamen who had been 
shipped on board of vessels at a lower 
rate of wages and in place of English 
seamen who had refused to serve at such 
low rate; if he is aware that the same 
practice is carried out at the ports of 
Liverpool, Shields, London, 2nd other 
places where the Shipping Federation 
have offices established ; if his attention 
has been drawn to the fact that this con- 
duct inflicts serious hardships op married 
resident seamen in the ports; whether it 
is consistent with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 146, Sub-sections 1, 2, and 3, of 
“The Merchant Shipping: Act, 1854,” 
for persons to supply seamen who are 
not in the constant employ of the owners 
of the vessel ; and whether steps will be 
taken by the Board of Trade with a view 
of commencing proceedings against the 
agents of the Shipping Federation afore- 
said for supplying men to vessels in con- 
travention of the sections of the Act be- 
fore mentioned ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : An agent of the 
Shipping Federation was convicted on 
the 4th instant at Cardiff for demanding, 
contrary to the provisions of Section 148 
of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, 
remuneration from two Arab seamen for 
providing them with employment. I am 
not aware that the same practice is 
“arried out at ether ports, but if any in- 
stance is brought under my notice I will 
deal with it. It is a lega! question 
whether agents of the Shipping Federa- 
tion are, or are not, within the meaning 
of Section 147 of the Act, persons in 
the constant employ of the owners, mem- 
bers of the said Federation. But the 
Board of Trade have not considered it 
their duty to institute prosecutions when 
seamen have been supplied by men 
acting bond fide as such agents, nor 
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would they institute proceedings against 
bona fide agents of the Seamen’s U nion. 
The fact that the Board of Trade have 
adopted this principle does not preclude 
the Seamen’s and Firemen’s Union from 
instituting proceedings under the Act. 

Mr. J. H. WILSON: I should like 
to ask whether the right hon. Gentleman 
is not aware that it is a fact that an 
agent of the Shipping Federation was 
convicted in Glasgow in 1890 and fined 
£20 for supplying seamen, and whether 
it is not also a fact that an agent of the 
Shipping Federation has been convicted 
at Hartlepool for demanding payment of 
seamen 7 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am not aware 
that these things have occurred, but if 
any person demands payment of seamen 
for providing employment for them he 
comes under the section of the Act. 

Me. J. H. WILSON: Not being 
satisfied with the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I shall take the oppor- 
tunity after question time of moving the 
Adjournment of the House. 


THE HULL DOCK STRIKE, 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if he is aware that on 
the 5th April instant, during a dispute 
between free labour men and Trade 
Unionists at the port of Hull, an agent 
of the Shipping Federation, Limited, 
named William Dennis, had in his pos- 
session a revolver with which he 
threatened certain men, and fired three 
shots in the air; and that a Mr. Taylor, 
an employé of the Shipping Federation, 
Limited, having entered a shed, another 
shot was fired through the keyhole of 
the door: if it is intended to make in- 
quiries whether free labour men who are 


supplied by the Shipping Federation, 
Limited, are armed; and what steps 


will he take to prevent free labour men 
carrying firearms to the common danger 
of Her Majesty's subjects ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): It is true that the 
man Dennis fired three shots in the air 
with a revolver, and that shortly after- 
wards another shot was fired in a shed, 
but by whom and in what direction is 
not clear. I am informed that Dennis 
was instantly dismissed by his employers 


and hasleft Hull. 
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reports to me that, after inquiry, he 
vannot discover that any of the men 


employed by the Shipping Federation 
are in possession of firearms. I need 
hardly add that the carrying and use of 
firearms on occasions of this kind is a 
most dangerous and reprehensible prac- 
tice, and ought to be discountenanced by 
ali law-abiding subjects of the Queen. 


THE VOLUNTEER DECOI 

Mason RASCH: I to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
is aware that the Volunteer decorations 
in Essex were sent by parcel post ; and 
whether he would consider the advisi- 
bility of a public presentation in other 


tATIONS, 


be 4 


cases 7 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBe c_-BannerMan, 
Stirling, &e.): The decorations were 
issucd in the Eastern District under the 
arrangements made by the General Officer 
Commanding, of which the War Office 


has no knowledge. <As regards the 
: = 


| future, these decorations will be presented 


at a parade or other suitable assembly of 
Volunteers in uniform, 
IRISH POST OFFICE 

BANK, 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster-General what was 
the amount deposited in Irish Post Office 
Savings Banks from the Ist of Feb- 
ruary to the Ist of April, 1893; and 
what was the amount withdrawn during 
the same period; and what were the 
respective amounts of sums deposited 
and withdrawn during the corresponding 
pe riod in 1892 ? 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, 
the right hon. Gentleman auswers the 
question, I will ask him whether 
attention has been directed to the fact 
that articles have appeared in Irish 
Unionist newspapers advising the de- 
positors to withdraw their deposits. 

Tuk POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): 
With reference to the last question, I 
may say I have seen in two ne Wspapers 
recommendations to that effect. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
What papers ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I believe The 
Dublin Express was one. About the 
other I am not sure, but I think it was a 
paper. In answer to the hon. 
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Member for Londonderry, I have to say 
that in the period mentioned in 1892 
the deposits amounted to £190,947, and 
the withdrawals to £184,405. In the 
corresponding period in 1893 the 
deposits were, £183,905; and with- 
drawals, £278,130. The difference be- 
tween the withdrawals and the deposits 
in 1893—namely, £94,225 is at the rate 
of 2 per cent. on the total amount due to 
depositors, 

Sir T, LEA (Londonderry, 8.) : Do 
I understand the right hon. Gentleman 
to say that he has absolutely seen articles 
in newspapers recommending depositors 
to withdraw their deposits ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : Certainly I have ; 
in The Dublin Express, 1 think of the 
4th of March, but I am not quite sure of 
the date that such advice was tendered. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: That was in 
a letter from a correspondent. It was 
not written by the editor of the paper. 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I believe it was 
in a letter from a correspondent. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): May I ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman does 
not know that sinee the introduction of 
the Home Rule Bill a practice has grown 
up among officials of the Post Office, 
when persons come to make deposits, of 
asking them whether they are not afraid 
to do so in consequence of the Home 
Rule Bill ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I have heard of 
no such practice ; if it came to my know- 
ledge I should at once take steps to stop it. 


THE GIBRALTAR MAILS. 
Mr. W. F. D. SMITH (Strand, 


Westminster): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether he proposes to 
make arrangements for the quicker 
trausport of mails between Gibraltar and 
London, as the distance can now be 
eovered in 52 hours ria the new Alge- 
eiras Railway ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I have for 
some time been in communication with 
the Spanish Postal Administration on 
this subject, and the Gibraltar mails will 
be conveyed by the new Algeciras Rail- 
way as soon as the local arrangements 
for its use, over which I have no control, 
have been completed. Further repre- 


sentations have just been made to the 
Spanish Administration, asking for an 
early settlement of the question, 


Mr. A, Morley. 
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THE RECLAMATION OF SLOB LANDS. 
Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 


I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether the question of 
the reclamation of slob lands on tidal 
rivers and other places could be con- 
sidered by the proposed Committee on 
Agricultural Depression ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or true BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garp- 
NER, Essex, Sattron Walden): My own 
impression is that the subject to which 
my hon. Friend refers would not 
naturally fall within the scope of the 
proposed inquiry, but the question is one 
which it would be for the Committee 
themselves to determine. If they coa- 
sidered that it hal sufficient relation to 
the general subjeet committed to thena, 
there would be no reason wlay they 
should not investigate it. 


THE METHYLATED SPIRIT TRADE. 

Mr. AMBROSE ( Middlesex, 
Harrow): I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer if he is aware that the 
refusal of Her Majesty’s Custoras to 
allow a drawback of the duty which is 
required to be paid on entry of spirit 
used for making methylated spirit, when 
such methylated spirit is exported, dirives 
the export trade in this article to Foreign 
ports ; and will he provide m the forth- 
coming Budget for the repaymeat of 
such duty when methylated spirits are 
exported ? 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby) : I am afraid I can give the hon. 
Gentleman no information as to the pro- 
visions of the forthcoming Budget. 

Mr. AMBROSE: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the first 
part of the question, with respect to the 
drawback and the effect on the export 
trade of the refusal to allow it. 

*Srr W. HARCOURT: The matter 
was carefully examined into by my _pre- 
decessor, and he did not find it possible 
to alter the existing rules. 


INCOME TAX PAYMENTS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he will state what was the 
amount paid in Income Tax by each 
province of Ireland during the last 
financial year, and what was the amount 
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paid under Schedule D by each province 
during the same time. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT : This informa- 
tion cannot be given, as the tax districts 
do not correspond with the limits of pro- 
vinces. 

Mr. KNOX said, he would put the 
question down for a later day. He be- 
lieved the information he asked for had 
been given in previous years. 
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ALLEGED INSULT TO THE UNION JACK. 

CoLtoxeEL WARING (Down, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether his attention has been 
called to the insult offered to the National 
Flag by two soldiers of the Dublin 
Fusiliers now quartered for musketry 
practice at Newtownards ; whether he is 
aware that about 9 p.m. on Saturday, Ist 
April, a corporal and private of. that 
regiment tore down and trampled upon a 
Union Jack displayed part of the 
decorations in honour of the visit of the 
right hon. Member for East Manchester 
on the house of Hugh Morgan, in South 
Street, and that, when remonstrated with 
for their conduct by the owner of the 
house, they assaulted him and James 
Wright who was with him, injaring both 
of them very seriously with their belts ; 
what steps have been taken to punish 
these men for their conduct ; and whether 
he will consider the propriety of suggest- 
ing to the Commander-in Chief in Ireland 
the advisability of recalling the detach- 
ment to head-quarters, 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The information I have received differs 
materially from that upon which the hon. 
and gallant Member appears to have 
based his question. The following tele- 
gram has been received from the General 
Officer Commanding at Belfast :— 


as 


* Report of incident at Newtownards greatly 
exaggerated. Two privates Royal Dublin Fusi- 
liers engaged in a brawl] with some civilians, 
all very drunk. Union Jack was not pulled 
down, and statement that men were encouraged 
by acorporal is false. Doubtful whether assault 
was committed by soldiers or by owners of pre- 
mises. Both fought, and the soldier was severely 
injured,” 


INDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for India 
what reply, if any, has been given to 
the numerous Memorials submitted to the 
Secretary of State by civil engineers of 
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the Public Works Department during 
1889-90 ; and if he is willing to lay 
upon the Table of the House copies of 
any Correspondence with the Government 
of India that may have taken place with 
regard to them ¢ 


*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. George 


Russet, North Beds.) : In so faras the 
Memorials of the civil engineers dealt 
with the low sterling value of the pen- 
sions payable in rupees, they have been 
met by the decision to issue all such pen- 
sions in England at a minimum rate of 
Is. Yd. the rupee. There are other points 
connected with the pay and promotion of 
the civil engineers which are still under 
consideration, and, until a decision has 
been arrived at, the correspondence is in- 
complete and cannot be laid, 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

SCOTLAND. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland if 
it is intended to allot the £60,000 for 
higher education in Scotland according 
to population or valuation ; and whether, 
in view of the fact that the effect of this 
proposal would be 


GRANT FOR 


to place the poorer 
and less populous counties at a great 
disadvantage, some other mode of distri- 
bution could be devised ? 

*THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyay, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The question of the alloca- 
tion of the grant for higher education is 
still under consideration, and a Minute 
on the subject will shortly be laid before 
Parliament. Pending this, it would be 
premature to make any statement on the 
subject. 


THE CALCUTTA SMALL 


Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether the 
Secretary of State for India is aware 
that dissatisfaction has been created in 
Bengal by the appointment of Mr. E. W. 
Ormond, a junior English barrister un- 
connected with the public service, to act 
as Second Judge of the Small Cause 
Court at Calcutta, over the heads of 
the experienced Indian public servants 
who are now acting as Third, Fourth, 
and Fifth Judges of that Court, and who 
are of higher standing at the Bar: 
whether he is aware that it has hitherto 
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been the usual practice, when a vacancy 
in this Court has oceurred up to the 
Second Judgeship, to promote each Judge 
one step, and to bring in the outsider at 
the bottom of the list; whether Mr. 
Ormond has any special claims or quali- 
fications, and whether he is acquainted 
with the language and customs of the 
people; whether the Secretary of State 
is aware that a great public meeting 
has been held in Caleutta to protest 
against this appointment ; and, in view 
of the facts that the Judgeships of the 
Small Cause Court are among the few 
prizes to which Indians of merit and 
experience can look as the reward of 
good public service, and that the post 
of Second Judge has on former occasions 
been held by Indians with marked suecess, 
whether the Secretary of State will ad- 
vise the Viceroy to endeavour to provide 
for Mr. Ormond in some post reserved 
for Europeans, and allow the Indian 
Judges in the Small Cause Court to re- 
ceive promotion ? ; 

Mr. C. FL. EGERTON ALLEN 
(Pembroke, &c.) : Before the right hon. 
Gentleman answers that question, may I 
ask (1) whether the question of race can 
fairly be imported in deciding on legal 
etialifications 7 (2) whether the person 
chiefly injured in promotion is not a 
Seotechman, and whether he, and not 
native of India, would have the appoint- 
ment if Mr. Ormond was not given it ? 
(3) whether the language of the Court 
is not English, proper interpreters being 
employed : also whether suitors are notas 
often English, or Armenian or Marwari, 
or other Hindustani-speaking folk as 

Sengalis, and whether, under such cireum- 
stances, 2n Englishman would not be as 
competent as a Bengali; and whether a 
practising barrister of nearly six years’ 
standing is uot as likely to make a good 
Judge as a man who, though a barrister, 
has never practised his profession ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL : I believe 
the facts are as stated in the elucidatery 
question of the hon, Member for Pem- 
broke. The Seeretary of State is not 
aware that a public meeting has been held 
to protest against the appointment of Mr. 
Ormond ; but 
newspapers that his appointment has 
v~aused dissatisfaction, The responsi- 
bility for the selection lies with the 


a 


Lieutenant Governor, and we understand 
that seniority, though frequently, is by 
Sir William Wedderburn. 
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ho means invariably, recognised as ground 
for promotion. The Secretary of State 
has no information respecting Mr. 
Ormond’s qualifications ; but I must 
point out that, having officiated as Assis- 
tant Secretary to the Bengal Government 
in the Legislative Department, Mr. 
Ormond not “unconnected with the 
public service.” The Secretary of State, 
as at present advised, sees no sufficient 
reason for interfering in the matter. 


Is 


CLASSIFICATION OF 
LABOUR, 


DOCKYARD 


Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) : I 
beg to ask the Civil Lord of the 


Admiralty whether the Government have 
completed their inquiry into and con- 
sideration of the principle of classification 
now in vogue in Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yards; if so, when they intend to 
announce their decision as to its abolition 
or otherwise 7 
| Mr. E. ROBERTSON: The inquiry 
into all the questions connected with the 
Dockyards is complete, so far as the 
evidence of the workmen is concerned. 
The Admiralty has arrived at definite 
conclusions on certain of the points in- 
volved, but it is considered preferable to 
make no announcement until the general 
result can be stated. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL H. HUGES- 
SEN (Kent, Faversham): Will the hon. 
Gentleman be able to give an answer 
before Whitsuntide. It a matter 
causing great anxiety in the Dockyards ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I am fully 
aware of the importance of the question, 
but J cannot tie myself to any particular 
time. 








Is 


WARRANT OFFICERS’ PROMOTION. 

Mr. KEARLEY: I beg to ask the 
Civil Lord to the Admiralty whether, in 
addition to their expressed intention of 
promoting Warrant Officers to higher 
positions in connection with the Naval 
Ordnance and other Departments, the 
Admiralty have decided to inerease the 
number of Chiefs, as was under contem- 
plation by the late Government ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : No decision 


| 
| has vet been arrived at. 
3 
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The Direct 


First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
will give an early opportunity of debating 
the Resolution alluded to by the Lord 
Chanecllor, ov the subject of the appoint- 
meut of County Magistrates ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstrone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : It is not in my power 
to make an arrangement for the purpose 
indicated, but I am given to understand 
that there is a fair prospect of having 
an opportunity of discussing this question 
under the notices which have been given, 
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Mr. LOG AN ( Leicester, Harborough): 

I wish to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade a question of which I have 
given him private notice — namely, 
whether his attention has been called to 
The Times report of a speech made by 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington at Liverpool on Friday last, 
in which the noble Lord is made to say 
that the Labour Bureau was established 
by the President of the Board of Trade 
of the late Tery Government ; that the 
same Minister appointed Mr. Burnett to 
that Department, aud instituted the Board 
of Trade Labour Gazette: and that the 
whole new machinery was brought into 
existence by the late Tory Government. 
I wish further to ask if he did not 
himself originate the Labour Bureau and 
appoint Mr. Burnett Chief Corre- 


LABOUR BUREAU. 


as 
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spondent of the Department ; also when | 


Labour Gazette 
it was 


Trade 
and when 


the Board of 
Was instituted, 
published ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: I 
received notice of the question sinee 
coming into the House, but -I have no 
difficulty in answering it. In 1886, 
wheu my right hon, Friend was Prime 
Minister, the late Mr. Bradlaugh gave 
notice of his intention to move for the 
establishment of a Labour Bureau, and I 
stated to Mr. Bradlaugh that the Go- 
vernmenut would accept the Motion. 
They accepted it accordingly, and I, as 
President of the Board of Trade, had the 
honour of initiating the establishment of 
that Department. I also appointed Mr. 
Burnett to his present office. The 
Board of Trade journal was established 
by me, and Mr, Burnett’s Reports have 
been published in that journal from that 


have only 


tirst 


Veto Bill, 


time to the present. The Board of Trade 
Labour Gazette is not yet in existence, 
but I expeet it will be about the beginning 
of next month. From beginning to eud 
of the whole paragraph the noble Lord 
has been entirely misinformed ; there is 
not a single accurate statement in it. 


Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.): I quite recognise that I made a 
mistake, and I apologise for having done 
so. I had no references on the subject at 
hand, and was obliged to trust to recollee- 
tion, 
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Sir C. DALRYMPLE (Ipswich) : I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
cbequer if his attention has been called to 
an answer given by the hon, Member for 
West Southwark, a Junior Lord of the 
Treasury, to a deputation from the 
Liberal and Radical Anti-Sunday Closing 
Union, in the following terms :— 


* With 
which the deputation felt most strongly, he did 
not think they need have much fear that the 
Sunday Closing Clauses would ever come into 


regard to the especial point upon 


operation in London, Still, the objections 


to that part of the Bill would have to be con- 
sidered ; and if the principle of the Bill were 


a cepted by the Second Reading, it was in- 


evitable, he thought, that the clauses would be 
such 


overhauled in Committee in a way as 


totally to transform the scope of the measure, 


and render its proposals more generally 


acceptable to the conflicting interests involved 
thau they were at preseut” 


| . , . : 
| I wish to ask the right hon. Gentieman 
whether these expressions represent the 


views of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury ; and, if so, whether they have 
received the asseut of those who supported 
the Liquor Traffie (Local Control) Bill on 
the First Reading. 

*Sin W. HARCOURT: The answer 
to the question of the hon, Member is, 
No. 


Mr. BARTLEY 
Then are we to understand that 
difference of opinion among 
of the 


(Islington, N.) : 
there is 
the 
this 


a 


members Government on 


question ? 


[No answer was given. } 
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SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That leave be given to bring ina Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Savings Banks.”— 
(Mr, A. Morley.) 


Mr. BARTLEY: If we allow the 
Bill to be brought in without discussion, 
will the right hon. Gentleman undertake 
to give re: asonable f facilities for a Second 
Reading Debate ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: That, of course, 
will rest with the Leader of the House. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George's, 
Hanover Square): Will the Bill apply 
to Ireland ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY : Yes, Sir. 
Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Law relating to 
Savings Banks, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Arnold Morley, Mr. Gladstone, 
and Mr. Chancellor of the Exe ‘hequer. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 


[Bill 292.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No. 209.) 


SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 
[THIRD NIGHT.] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [6th April] pro- 
posed to Question [6th April ], . Thi at 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “ upon 
this day six months.”—(Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach.) 


Question again proposed, “ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 

*Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.), _ re- 
suming his speech which on Friday night 
was interrupted by the Twelve o'clock 
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Rule, said, he did not propose to imter- 
vene long between the House and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham. During the visit of 
the Leader of the Opposition to Belfast, 
a number of his followers burnt the Bill, 
an act which appeared to afford the 
right hon. Gentleman considerable 
amusement. Well, if that act amused 
the right hon. Gentleman, it hurt nobody 
else. The Bill which these intelligent 
students of Constitutional jurispru- 
dence committed to the flames was 
redolent, he might go farther and say 
it reeked, of the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment. It was not merely the British as 
distinguished from the Irish veto of the 
Lord Lieutenant, not merely the form 
and manner in which the restrictions on 
the power of the Irish Legislature were 
imposed, uot merely the authority given 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. No; the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment permeated and pervaded every 
section and every division of this measure. 
Granted that principle and this Bill, with 
the exception of the Financial Clauses, 
which were naturally drawn in technical 
language, could be understood by any 
educated person. Take away that prin- 
ciple and the Bill became obscure, unin- 
telligible, and practically meaningless. He 
would apply two tests to that assertion. 
They often heard about the reserved 
powers under this Bill. There were no 
reserved powers under this Bill, or to 
speak ‘more accurately, every power was 
reserved by the Bill. If the Bill were to 
become law Parliament would possess 
every power which it possessed at the 
present moment. The Bill said that 
upon certain questions the Irish Legis- 
lature should not pass laws at all. He 
would apply another test. Take the 
position which was given under the Biik 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. The Judicial Committee was 
placed in a position analogous to that of 
the Sapreme Court of the United States, 
which had the power to decide that any 
law passed by a State Legislature was 
void. But it had another power; it had 
the power of saying that a law passed by 
the Federal Congress was void. Did any- 
body pretend that under that Bill the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
could decide that a law passed by Parlia- 
ment was void? It was absolute non- 
sense, not only to say that this Bill did 
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not recognise the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment, but to say that it was not founded 
and did not depend upon the supremacy 
of Parliament. There was a great insti- 
tution in Ireland of which he believed all 
Irishmen were proud—namely, Trinity 
College, Dublin. He had seen it stated 
that under this Bill Trinity College 
would be placed at the merey of the 
Legislative Assembly with a Catholic 


majority. That was not the fact, 
Under that Bill Trinity College was 


placed first under the protection of the 
British Government, and secondly under 
the protection of the Legislative Council, 
the representative of the minority in Ire- 
land, which for this purpose could not be 
out-voted by the Legislative Assembly. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition in his speech at Belfast 
trod upon delicate ground. He uttered 
what was in form a prayer, but what 
was in substance a hint. He said that 
the Protestants of Ulsterhad in’ times 
past fought for their liberties and he 
prayed that they might never have to 
fight for their liberties again. The right 
hon. Gentleman was perfeetly safe in 
making that statement, but he was not 


quite sure that he would have been 
so safe if the Coercion Act had 
been in force. If a Nationalist 


Member—say the hon. Member for East 
Mayo or the hon. Member for Cork City 
—had gone to the estate of an Trish land- 
lord, of Mr. Ponsonby or the hon. 
Member for South Huntingdonshire, had 
assumed a devotional attitude, and had 
put upa pious supplication, that the tenants 
on the estate might not be led to enter 
into the Plan of Campaign, of which 
he had then proceeded to explain the 
worldly and carnal advantages, he was 
not sure that a couple of resident Magis- 
trates, assisted by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the junior Member for Dublin 


University, would have allowed the 
author of that very palpable suggestion 


to escape in the garb of a suppliant. 
Happily, however, Ireland was now 
subject to the ordinary law, and to the 
ordinary law alone, and under the mild 
and equitable rule of the present Chief 
Secretary, people in Ireland, like people 
in Scotland and England, could say what 
they pleased. He was aware that some 
years ago the right hon. and learned 
Member for Bury made some very strong 
statements about the kind of menaces 
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which had lately reached them from 
Ulster. He referred to men who 
declared they would not obey the law 
passed by both Houses of Parliament 
and sanetioned by the Queen, and he 
said, by a curious progress of logic and 
arithmetic, which he was never able 
accurately to unravel, that the man who 
made such declarations was half a 
traitor, because his treason was doubly 
dyed. He (Mr. Paul) respectfully sub- 
mitted to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman and to the House, that there 
was no such offence known to the law 
as the crime of contingent treason. 
Every man had a right to say he would 
not obey a law which was not yet 
Those who said so incurred no 


passed, 
no responsibility. 


risk, they accepted 
Such language was rhetoric, employed 
for political purposes, and if they were 
to make rhetoric criminal on the other 
side of St. George’s Channel they would 
he confronted by a United Ireland indeed. 
They had heard and read in the course 
of this discussion a good many treatises 
on the ethies of rebellion. He did not 


see how any Liberal could deny the 
abstract right of rebellion. It had 
been said that rebellions were only 
justified by suecess. He repudiated 
that brutal and cynical doctrine. 
He thought many unsuccessful — re- 


bellions were worthy of sympathy and 
admiration. The faet was, it was not 
much use arguing about rebellion, be- 
cause if people wished to rebel, and 
thought they could, they would not be 
influenced by abstract argument. He 
should have thought if it were possible to 
draw a line in such a delicate subject it 
would be this: that there was no right 
of rebellion against a power in which 
those desiring to rebel were constitution- 
ally represented, and under this Bill 
every Ulster Protestant would be repre- 


sented, first in that House, secondly 
in the Legislative Assembly, and 


thirdly, as regarded most of them, in the 


Legislative Council. He would make 
this admission to hon. Gentlemen who 


represented the Tories of Ulster: that if 
the Irish Legislature were to be foolish 
enough and wicked enough to oppress 
the Protestants of Ulster ; if Parliament 
were to he mean enough and cowardly 
enough to allow them to do so, the 
Protestants of Ulster would be justified 


in resisting. He need hardly say 
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that if he regarded either of these 
things as at all probable or the combina- 
tion of them as practically possible no- 
thing on earth would induce him to vote 
for this Bill. The Chancellor of the 
Duchy (Mr. Bryce) had been very 
severely criticised because he said that 
some of the Representatives of Ulster had 
been guilty of bluster. Was there anv 
part of the United Kingdom whose Re- 
presentatives had never practised bluster? 
Was there any hon. Gentleman who had 
ever gone through a contested election— 
he did not say without blustering himself, 
but without being strongly convineed 
that his opponent had resorted to the 
practice 2? The right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham described the language 
of his right hon. Friend as insolent. He 
did not know what epithet the right 
hon. Gentleman would apply to this 
language— 

“What shall Tsay of these self-styled lova- 
lists who with fulsome professions of their de- 
votion to the Crown, insult and defy the repre- 
sentatives of the Crown in lreland, and who 
break the law themselves, while they pretend to 
defend it? | believe at this moment, if there is 
any danger to the peace in Ireland, it lies in the 
proceedings of a certain section of the popula- 
tion of Ulster, led by men of rank and by men 
of education, who re+m to have been stimulated 
into an outburst of unreasoning ferocity by the 
mild eloquenceof the Leaderof the Opposition.” 
That was the language of the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham in the year 
1884, and it showed the aceuracy of his 
prophetic vision, The Leader of the Op- 
position then was Sir Stafford Northcote. 
The eloquence of the present Leader of 
the Opposition was certainly not mild in 
the sense of being feeble, but it was mild 
indeed when compared with the double 
dose of not very original vituperation 
which the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington bestowed upon the 
Tories of Liverpool, which he en- 
deavoured to administer to some Liberals 
of Liverpool, but which they, with great 
determination, declined to swallow. He 
should be sorry to say one word which 
would offend or annoy any Ulster Repre- 
sentative or any inhabitant of Ulster, but 
when the Liberals were accused of legislat- 
ing against the opinion of one-fifth of the 
inhabitants of Ireland, they could not 
but remember that the late Government 
did not hesitate to legislate against the 
opinions of four-fifths by means of a Bill 
imposing pains and penalties, and there 
were no pains and penalties imposed by 

Mr. Paul. 
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this Bill. The Prime Minister had chal- 
lenged the production of an independent 
foreign judgment in favour of the treat- 
ment of Ireland by England. He did not 
think that challenge had been met except 
by the hon. Member for Antrim (Mr. 
Macartney), who cited as a witness M. 
Hamel, who had written an article in 
The Nouvelle Revue; but, as far as he 
could gather, the praise bestowed upon 
this country by M. Hamel was due to 
the Irish legislation of the present Prime 
Minister. He did not think we ought 
to be too much influenced by foreign 
opinion, and when he was told we 
ought to stand on a level with other 
countries in our treatment of Ireland, 
he should like to know how long we 
had been content to stand on a level 
with foreigners? He thought it had 
been part of our history to set an ex- 
ample to other nations, and to give and 
not take lessons in Government. He 
invited how. Members to study what 
foreigners had written about our govern- 
ment of other countries, not Ireland— 
our government of India, about our 
treatment of our Colonies, and about 
our administration of Egypt, and what 
would they find — there ? Jealousy 
sometimes, envy often, admiration al- 
ways. He thought it would be an ad- 
ditional pride for Great Britain when 
we could say that the judgment of the 
civilised world upon the conduct of this 
country in regard to Ireland was 
raised to the same level and expressed 
in the same terms as their judgment 
upon our treatment of almost every 
other country with which we had been 
brougbt into connection. The Liberals 
were taunted with sudden conversion, 
They were told that in 1886 they were, 
in the language of the historian, baptised 
in battalions and converted in platoons, 
He thought if they were baptised in 
1886—and a fiery baptism it was for 
some of them—they were confirmed in 
1892. Had there been no other instances 
of sudden conversion in the relations be- 
tween Great Britain aud Ireland ? There 
Was a remark attributed—he did not 
know whether accurately or not—to the 
Duke of Devonshire, but in any case a 
most interesting and suggestive remark, 
that from the point of view of maintain- 
ing the present legislative Union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland in its 
present condit-ou every concession made to 
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tion downwards had been a mistake. 
How was Catholic Emancipation carried 
through that House ? It was carried by 
a great and illustrious statesman whose 
fame and achievements were household 
words in this country, Let any hon, 
Member read those fascinating letters of 
Sir Robert Peel, published a year or two 


ago by Mr. Charles Parker, and he 
would be amazed at the intellectual 


revolution which immediately succeeded 
them. When Sir Rober Peel pro- 
nounced himself in faveur of the 
Emancipation of the Catholics, he was 
compared with Judas Iscariot, and with 
the vilest characters in literature, both 
sacred and profane. He was told he 
would stand in the pillory of history to 
all time as the author of the great betrayal. 
Who would not stand in the pillory with 
Sir Robert Peel 2 Who did not admire 
aud revere his memory, because he pre- 
ferred the principles of justice to the ties 
of Party ; he sacrificed on the 
altar of his country the idol of his own 
personal He 
thought that consistency was not the 
least overrated of political virtues. 
Show him the man who never changed 
his mind, and he would show them a man 
who had no mind to change. He did not 
know whether even consistency required 
that they should remain of the same opinion 
when the circumstances had altered. 
The right hon. gentleman the Member 
for St. George's, Hanover Square, was 
reported to have said at Neweastle that 
many of them on that (the Liberal) side 
of the House prayed in their hearts that 
the House of Lords would kick out this 
Bill. The right hon gentleman might 
talk slang in his prayers—that was his 
own affair, but when he attributed to a 
political Paaty the most impious blas- 
phemy and the most shameless dishonesty, 
he thought it perhaps not altogether 
unfair to remind him of that fine saying 


because 


consistency 7 sometimes 


of Tennyson “ Every man imputes him- | 


self.” The Liberal Party had adopted 
this principle of Home Rule, and in good 
fortune and ill fortune they should adhere 
to it. They were told before this measure 
was introduced that it would be rejected 
in another place. It might be rejected 
in another place, and it might be sent up 
again. The controversy might be a long 
one, some of them might go down in it. 
No principle had ever been adopted by 
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the Liberal Party in this country which 
had not succeeded in the long run. 
The Liberals of Great Britain had 
often seen their principles adopted 
and carried by their opponents; they 
had seen them defeated, but aban- 
doned never. He earnestly hoped for the 
sake of Scotland and of England that 
the Home Rule Bill which would ulti- 
mately pass might not be less wisely 
conceived than this; not less cautious, 
not less comprehensive, not less moderate, 
not conducive to the peace, the 
order, the prosperity and the good govern- 
meut of this United Kingdom. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): Mr. Speaker, it would be 
presumptuous, and I think it would be 
impossible, to attempt anything like an 
exhaustive criticism of this measure in the 
course of a single speech. The measure 
proposes to amend the government of 
Ireland, and at the same time it alters 
vitally in the most important way the 
government of Great Britain. The Bill 
is to create a new nation. It is to 
establish a brand new Constitution, dif- 
fering materially from any Constitution 
which has ever yet been established for 
any country in the history of the world, 
and at the same time it is to destroy the 
ancient Constitution under which we 
have been governed, I say it would be 
impossible to consider even one-tenth of 
the questions, not of detail merely, but 
and important principle, which 
a Bill of this kind necessarily brings 
into view. I am forced to make a 
selection, and I shall be guided in my 
choice by an expression which fell from 
my right hon. Friend the Prime 
Minister, in moving the Second Read- 
ing ou Thursday. I regret very much 
that circumstances beyond my own con- 
trol prevented me from having the 
pleasure of hearing my right hon, Friend. 
I am very sure that it was a loss not 
merely to myself, but to many of the 
hon. Members of this House who were 
similarly situated, and I am sorry that 
the shortening of the holidays which im- 
posed this loss upon us is very unlikely 
to be accompanied by any compensation 
in the progress of Public Business. The 
expression which struck me was in the 
form of a question. My right hon. 
Friend stated, “How, and when, and 
where is this great controversy to end, 
and in what way is the Irish Question 


less 


of serious 
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to be solved otherwise than by this Bill 
If my right hon, Friend will permit me, I 
would put his question in the shape of 
two propositions, one of them a negative 
proposition, and the other an affirmative 
proposition, The negative proposition is 
this, “There is no way of settling the 
Irish Question, no plan, no policy, other 
than that which I have proposed.” The 
affirmative proposition is this, “ The Bill 
which I have proposed will settle the 
Trish Question,” will give us what, in a 
previous speech, my right hon, Friend 
called “a permanent and a continuing 
settlement.” Now, the House will see 
that of these two propositions the second 
is of by far the greater importance. — If 
ax man is ill, if he is suffering from chronic 
disease, even though he sees no imme- 
diate prospect of amendment, knows of 
no remedy for his case, still it would be 
admitted that he would be very foolish 
to accept of a new and a dangerous 
remedy offered to him for the first time 
if he had not some assurance, amount- 
ing almost to absolute certainty, that 
that new remedy would be successful. 
Therefore I say that in this great argu- 
ment the onus of proof is upon the 
authors of the measure. They have to 
show that their Bill will produce the 
effects which they claim for it, and they 
have no right to put aside the question 
and to divert the argument by calling 
upon us to propose any alternative. That, 
I think, cannot be denied. At the same 
time, I am not going to pass without 
protest the assertion of my right hon. 
Friend that if this Bill be rejected, if 
this policy he not adopted, the condition 
of affairs in Ireland is desperate. Let us 
see how my right hon. Friend attempted to 
prove his case. He stated in effect that 
since the Union no progress has been 
made towards a complete reconciliation 
of the two countries, and he said, further, 
that in recent times the movement has 
even been in a contrary direction. He 
gave us in proof of that a brief—all too 
brief—but a very interesting abstract of 
the history of the relations between the 
two countries since the Union. He told 
us that for the first 29 years the Union 
was maintained by force, and he might 
have said by force applied with a violence 
to which we, at all events, are strangers, 
and it was only in the year 1829 that 
Catholic Emancipation was, not granted 
by the English Government, but extorted 


Mr. J. Chamberlain. 
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from the fears of the Duke of Welling- 
ton; and under these circumstances he 
points out that no progress was made 
towards reconciliation. But does not his 
account of the history of the country in 
the course of that time give us the ex- 
planation? It has been the belief of 
Liberal writers and Liberal statesmen 
down, I think, to the preseut day that if 
Mr. Pitt had been able to carry out his 
original and beneficent intention, if he 
had been able to give Catholic Emancipa- 
tion to the majority of the Irish people ; 
if he had been able to give the 
advantages of Catholic Emancipation as 
a free gift, not as a concession to be 
extorted by force from him, that in that 
ease this would have appeared to the 
Irish people to be the first fruits of the 
Union, and approval of the Union might 
have been deeply rooted in the minds of 
the Irish people. Unfortunately that 
was not done. [Mr. Mac Neri: Pitt 
cheated us.] Let me notice in passing 
that interruption, Now, forsooth, the 
“union of hearts” is about to be estab- 
lished between the two countries, and the 
hon. Member opposite, in reference to a 
history which I admit to be deplorable, 
says “ You” (thatis the English nation) 
“cheated us.” 

Mr. MAC NEILL: No; I said that 
Mr. Pitt cheated us. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I can 
only say that the hon, Member has cor- 
rected his previous statement. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: No, no: I said 
that he cheated us. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I accept 
the correction of the hon. Member, which 
is at the expense of historical accuracy. 
Nothing is more certain so far as Mr, 
Pitt is concerned than that he did every- 
thing, and practically risked everything 
—[* No, no!”]—well, I express my 
opinion—in order to secure what he 
believed would have been a blessing and 
advantage to Ireland. But this inter- 
ruption of the hon. Member does not in 
the least touch the point of my argument. 
Grant that for 29 years a boon to which 
Ireland was entitled was withheld from 
the majority of the Irish people. I say 
that explains why during those 29 years 
no approach was made towards reconcilia- 
tion. But my right hon, Friend goes on 
to say that 43 vears later you had the 
Devon Commission ; and it is put upon 
record by the Devon Commission, which 
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was appointed 43 years after the Union, 
that there were at that time 2,500,000 of 
Irish people bordering on starvation. I 
do not know whether my right hon. 
Friend meant us to understand that that 
was due to the misconduct of the English 
Government, or whether it was a conse- 
quence of the Union, or whether he 
would admit that it was due to economical 
vauses which were independent of 
Government. But in any case the fact 
remains, and if it be a fact that in 1843 
2,500,000 of the Irish people were in a 
condition bordering on starvation, is it 
surprising that the people of Ireland 
were dissatisfied and discontented, and 
that the Union had not produced the 
reconciliation which was desired 7 My 
right hon. Friend goes a step further, 
He says that, in spite of the Report of 
the Devon Commission, for nearly 30 
years no effective effort was made by the 
Government of England to alter or im- 
prove the condition of things in Ireland ; 
so that for 70 years nearly from the time 
of the Union—— 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I 
on the land question. 

Me. J. CHAMBERLAIN : But, as I 
understood my right hon. Friend, no 
effective attempt was made to deal with 
the state of things disclosed by the Devon 
Commission, Again I say that may be 
true—I am not questioning the historical 
account of my right hon, Friend—but if 
it be true you have at the same time that 
you have this terrible fact—you have the 
explanation of that want of a better 
feeling between the two countries, and 
you may infer from that that if a 
ditferent course had been adopted differ- 
ent results would have followed. Why, 
Sir, what is the argument of my right 
hon. Friend ? It is that until 1869, when 
the great of reforms which he 
himself has been mainly instrumental in 
carrying out were begun, we had done 
nothing to merit the love and affection of 
the Irish people. In 1869 these reforms 
began with the Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. In 1870 this reform was 
followed by the first Land Act. In 1881, 
there was another Land Aet, not to 
speak of Bills innumerable, all of which, 
at all events, have been kindly intended. 
But, Sir, how much time elapsed since 
the commencement of this new policy of 
conciliation before the first Home Rule 
Bill? Sixteen years from the Disestablish- 
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ment of the Church, five years from the 
second Land Act. We say that 16 years, 
and still more five years, are a very short 
time in the history of a nation. We say 
that my right hon. Friend was in too 
great a hurry—that he was too impatient 
in 1886, when he diverted the current 
which was flowing in the right direction. 
I have said that I do not wish to dispute 
the historical accuracy of my right hon. 
Friend, but at the same time I confess I 
think his account was very incomplete, to 
say the least of it. I rather gather from 
the interruption he just now made that 
he intended his observations to apply 


entirely to the action of the British 
Government with regard to the land 


question ; but as I read his speech it 
applied to the actions of the British 
Government as a whole—and he said 
that the action justified the barsh judg- 
ment which has been passed on the 
conduct of Great Britain by the civilised 
world, Sir, that statement is incomplete, 
and I would appeal to my right hon. 
Friend himself to correct his later impres- 
sions. My right hon. Friend did not 
always think that the action of Great 
Britain had been uniformly harsh and 
unkind to Ireland. Speaking in 1866, 
that is to say, 66 years after this brutal 
conduct on the part of Great Britain 
towards Ireland, which justified the harsh 
judgment of the civilised world—speaking 
in this House, he said— 

“ My firm belief is that the influence of Great 
Britain in every Irish difficulty not a 
domineering and tyrannising, but a softening 
and mitigating influence, and that were Ireland 
detached from her political connection with this 
country and left to her own unaided agencies, it 
might be that the strife of Parties would then 
burst forth in a form calculated to strike horror 
through the land.” 


Is 


That was his view in 1866. Five years 
later, speaking at Aberdeen, before these 
great reforms had been carried out—[Mr. 
W. E. GLapstone: No.}—before the 
later Land Bill ; it was immediately after 
the Chureh Act and the first Land Act, 
he said that for his part he knew of no 
inequality between Ireland, and England, 
and Scotland, except perhaps that Eng- 
land and Scotland paid some taxes which 
were not paid by the people of Ireland, 
My argument, therefore, is this, that 
taking the very worst view of the course 
and conduct of Great Britain towards 
Ireland during the years from 1800 to 
1870, you have it that during all that 
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time no serious effort was made to get 
to the root of Irish discontent. It does 
no follow that when a serious attempt 
has been made—has been persistently 
continued—to get to the root of Irish 
discontent that good results wiil not 
follow, and in any case the term of 16 
years is altogether too short to undo the 
consequences of 70 years of  mis- 
rule, which themselves followed upon 
what my right hon. Friend sometimes 
valls six centuries of oppression. 
I say, in these cirewmstances, that my 
right hon. Friend is not justified in 
ridiculing the demand of my right hon, 
Friend the Member for Bodmin for 
patience and persistence in well-doing. 
I confess I am at a loss to understand 
the present attitude of the Prime 
Minister. In 1869, in 1870, and in 
1881—on all those occasions he hope- 
fully presented those great reforms for 
which he was responsible to the 
House and to the country as bearing 
in their train the hope of  com- 
plete reconciliation, On all those oc- 
casions there was a promise of the union 
of hearts. Now, does he tell us that 
those great reforms have done nothing to 
bring about that reconciliation ? Does 


he tell us that his past policy has been | 


an utter failure; that his promises were 
not justified ; and that his predictions 
were a mistake ? If that is so he dis- 
credits his own character as a prophet, 
and we have a right to look with some 
hesitation at the promises which he 
makes to us now. But if he does not 
take that view, if he says that the policy 
of conciliation has produced great results, 
I ask why he does not wait a little 
longer 2? Why could he not see if by a 
coutinnanee in this policy still greater 
results might not be secured ? Does any 
one in this House doubt that there has 
Leen a marvellous improvement in the 
condition of Treland——aye, and in the re- 
lations between Ireland and this country 
—during the last 20, 30, or 50 years ? 
[An hon, Memper: Seven years.] I 
d> not care how short you make the 
time ; but I did not take the last seven 
years, because, though I could show that 
there had been an improvement in the 
last seven years, you would consider that 
you were justified in saying that the im- 
provement was only due to the expecta- 
tion of Home Rule. But I will take the 


time up to the last seven years, and I say 


Mr. J. Chamberlain. 
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that, by comparison with any previous 
period, Ireland, at the beginning of that 
seven vears, Was in a greater state of 
prosperity than she had ever enjoyed 
before. That is true, however you may 
test it. You may test it by the usual 
methods adopted in such cases—by the 
amount of trade and revenue, by the 
savings of the people, by the modes of 
life of the people. In every case, and 
tested by every one of these tests, you 
will find a very marked improvement. 
Again, what was the state of the rela- 
tions between Ireland and this country ? 
Was the virulence of international 
feeling as great as it had been in 
previous times ? Why, the enlistments 
in the Army and in the Constabulary 


Foree were popular, There was no 
difficulty whatever in obtaining as 
many men as were required for the 


Imperial Forees, and the fear of an 
armed rising in Ireland had altogether 
died out. No sensible man took it any 
longer into his caleulation ; and all these 
changes had been made ina brief period and 
after only a very brief experience of any- 
thing in the nature of reform. Well, I 
say upon this part of the case that my 
right hon, Friend has not proved his 
negative assertion, He has not proved 
that, even if this Bill had never been 
introduced, the condition of Ireland was 
not an improving condition, or that it was 
so desperate that desperate remedies were 
required. I come now to the much more 
important proposition which I wish to 
examine; because I am quite prepared to 
admit that whatever progress may have 
been made in Ireland it is not as great as 
we could wish, and if vou could show a 
specific, instantaneous, and complete, in 
its operation, which will bring about at 
once and as by a flash the state of things 
we desire to see in existence, then, of 
course we should all be prepared to wel- 
come it ; and I do not hesitate to say that 
the belief in the assurances which my 
right hon, Friend has given upon this point 
has been the strongest argument to bring 
over to his side that minority in Great 
Britain which now supports his policy. 
The people of Great Britain, I have no 
doubt, are sick of the Irish question. I 
have no doubt they would be glad to be 
rid of it, and if you can show that this 
Bill will rid them of the Irish question I 
believe they will be perfectly ready to 
accept it. But is that statement justified ? 
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I suppose my right hon. Friend will 
admit that the first condition of success, 
the first condition of this reconciliation 
and union of hearts, the first condition for 
a settlement of the Irish controversy, 
must be that the Irish people are con- 
tented. He has said himself that he 
would not bring in a Bill unless he was 
certain beforehand that it would have the 
warm and cordial assent of the Repre- 
sentatives of the majority of the Irish 
people. I put my first proposition—that 
the Irish people must be contented. I 
think I must admit that generally it is 
the majority of the Irish people to which 
my right hon. Friend has been referring. 
He willing, generally, to ignore the 
minority altogether. He does not seem 
to care to receive their representatives. 
When he receives them he will not pay 
any attention to them. And _ yet, Sir, 
this minority is not altogether unimpor- 
tant. What are its numbers ? You may 
take any figure you please, but T think 
most men will agree that recent events 
have shown that it even more 
numerous and more influential than 
we had supposed. But take it to be any- 
thing between one-third and 
You cannot put it at less than one-third. 
[Mr. W. E. GLapsrone dissented. ] 
right hon. Friend shakes his head. I 
shall to give him a few 
figures on the subject. We have got a 
Return of the marriages in Ireland. I 
have not got the figures before me, 
but I know them well enongh to be con- 
fident that I shall not deceive the House 
in what I am going to say. There were 
altogether between 20,000 and 21,000 
marriages in Ireland, and of these 14,000 
some hundreds were celebrated in Roman 
Catholic places of worship, the remainder, 
almost exactly one-third, were celebrated 
in Protestant places of worship. Therefore 
I think you have good reason to believe 
that the Protestants of Treland constitute 
one-third of the population of Treland. 
Now, as to the Protestant population, 
they are practically unanimous against 
this measure. The exceptions can almost 
be counted on your hand. Certainly the 
exceptions of those persons who have 
the slightest influence or importance. 
But, in addition to the Protestants of 
Treland, you have, by the admission of 
the right hon. Gentleman himself, nearly 
the whole of the propertied classes, what- 
ever religion they belong. The minority 
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in Ireland, so constituted of the Protes- 
tant and propertied classes, must 
more than one-third, and, as I have said, 
Ido not put it at anything more than half, 
But whether you take the smaller of 
these fractions or some fraction between 
the two, in any case a minority of one- 
third is not a contemptible minority, and 
especially when you know that that 
minority does resent and will resist your 
measure to the very utmost of its power. 
I should like to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether in his historical inquiries 
he has ever known of any State which 
| has succeeded or whose Government has 
|lasted when that Government has been 
| opposed by the vast majority of the 
| propertied classes and the great majority 
lof the educated classes. I think the 
mere fact that there is a majority of 
this kind against the Bill very 
ominous to the ultimate fate of 
ithe Bill. But put them aside, as the 
right hon. Gentleman is wont to do, 
and let us go to the Nationalist majority 
in Ireland. Have they accepted this 
Bill ; has my right hon. Friend got any 
assurances from them? He 
that without such assurances 


be 
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as 


has said 


he would 


feel it to be madness to propose a 
measure of this kind, If he has got any 
assurances, of what value are these 


assurances 7 T was in this House when 
the last Bill was introduecd. I heard 
Mr. Parnell declare in his place in this 
House his acceptance of that Bill as a 
close to this great controversy between 
| the two countries, but we know perfectly 


| well that only a short time afterwards 
| Mr. Parnell himself, in the presence of 
lall his colleagues, declared he had 
| accepted it, with their knowledge, pro 
| tanto; that it was a Parliamentary bid, 
land that he looked to make further 
| amendments to it in the future. Mr. 
| Parnell is gone; but I will take the 
| present Leader of the Irish Party, the 


hon. Member for North Longford (Mr. 
Justin McCarthy), whom I see opposite. 
What does he say about assurances of 
| finality in regard to legislation of this 
|kind? I take my extract from a little 
book of his—I forget the exact title now 
—about ineidents in political history, 
The hon. Member is referring to the 
argument of Sir Robert Peel that the 
Irish Catholics were precluded by the 
pledges they had given at the time of 
Emancipation—and, curiously enough, the 
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hon. Gentleman calls attention to the 
fact that they had also given pledges in 
the Preambles of Bills—not to ask for any 
measure that would effect the establish- 
ment of the Irish Church, and upon that 
this is the comment of the hon. Gentle- 





man— 

“It seems marvellous how such a man could 

have relied on such an argument, or could have 
assumed that it was in the power of one genera- 
tion of men to bind their successors to a 
surrender of any fair and legitimate claims.” 
[ Cheers}. Hon. Members are cheering 
this statement. I entirely agree with it. 
I admire the sound sense which has 
dictated it, but I shall make a comment 
upon it directly. The hon. Member goes 
on to say— 

“Of course, when a generation of men are 
seeking some right which they greatly desire to 
have, they are realy enough to undertake that 
if they get this they will ask for no more. 
The mere fact that such a promise is made is 
more discreditable to those who accept it than to 
those who make it. It can hardly be serious 
in the mouths of those who make it or of those 
who receive it.” 

That is, as I have said, perfect common 
sense, but then let the House understand 
that no assurance put forward by my 
right hon. Friend, no assurance given by 
hon. Members opposite, is worth any- 
thing in this matter as an assurance of 
finality. They are bound, according to 
the hon. Member, if they desire a thing 
very much, to say, if necessary, that 
they will not ask for anything more ; but 
they are bound, all the same, to ask for 
it at a later time, when a convenient 
opportunity presents itself. But I put 
aside the question of assurances. After 
all, what I should value much more than 
assurances would be evidence that this 
Bill inherently contained within itself 
conditions which made it certain that it 
would be accepted by all parties as a 
final settlement. Now just let us test it 
by one or two of its most important 
provisions. Let us take, for instance, 
the provision by which it is sought to 
maintain the veto of the Crown, acting 
upon the advice of the British Ministry, 
and the supremacy of the Imperial Par- 
liament. ‘The Bill, we have been told, 
reeks with supremacy. Very well. I 
have never doubted what was the meaning 
and the intention of the Government in 
regard to this matter. Their pledges 
have been so precise and so continuous 
that I should be ashamed for a moment 


Mr, J. Chamberlain. 
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to doubt their good faith. I quoted on a 
previous occasion the statement of the 
right hon, Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary, who said that the supremacy was 
to be absolute and unqualified over all 
matters and over all persons in Ireland 
both local and Imperial. That is as 
complete and satisfactory a definition as 
you could wish; but I will confirm the 
statement of my right hon. Friend by 
reading a few words from a speech which 
was made in 1887 by the present Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. He said— 

“If the Parliament at Dublin passes unjust, 
tyrannical, vindictive, and oppressive measures 
against any section of the Irish population, the 
Parliament at Westminster shall be free 
promptly by some means or other, direct or in- 
clirect, to overrule and forbid sucha law. We 
should not interfere to prevent mere unwisdom, 
but we should interfere, I suppose and hope, to 
prevent injustice and wrong.” 


I take it that that correctly and aceu- 
rately represents the views with which 
hon. Members on this side of the House 
support the Bill. That is the view 
with which the Governinent  intro- 
duced the Bill, and with which it is 
accepted by hon. Members on this 
(the Liberal) side of the House. 
Is it accepted by hon. Members opposite ? 
Can it be so accepted by them? Re- 
member what it is, ** Whenever the Irish 
Parliament does injustice or wrong ;” 
those are the words. Who is to decide 
whether the Irish Parliament does 
“injustice or wrong?” Who is to 
decide whether the British Parliament 
does injustice or wrong ? The majority 
of the British Parliament—not the 
present majority —but the majority 
which in a few months will take its 
place. And when again you have a 
Tory majority—or, as you call it, a Union- 
ist majority—in this House, it will be in 
the power, it will be the duty, of that 
majority to decide whether, in its opinion, 
the Irish Parliament, if it should then be 
in existence, has done injustice or wrong, 
and in all such cases, according to my 
right hon. -Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, the British Parliament is 
promptly to interfere and prevent it. Is 
that the view of Irish Members opposite ? 
If they are going to speak to-night it 
would doubtless be a great satisfaction 
to their friends here, who would not deny 
that they are accepting the Bill in this 
view, if they heard, at all events at 
present, that that was also the view 
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of their Irish allies. They cannot say 
it; they dare not say it. Some of them 
have said exactly the opposite. The 
hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. J. 
Redmond), who has always been clear 
on this point, has said, both in this 
House and in Ireland, that they would 
accept no supremacy of the British Par- 
liament in affairs which are strictly 
Trish. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: I must ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to quote my words. 
I have always in my speeches in this 
House and in Ireland, explained, as far 
as I understood it, that the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament was absolutely 
inalienable by that Parliament, and was 
not questioned by us. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I should 
be sorry to misrepresent the hon. 
Member, but the words I have used are, 
I believe, verbatim, the words which 
appear in an article by him in the Nine- 
teenth Century, and they are not in the 
least inconsistent with the statement 
which he has just now made. Of course, 
the supremacy of the British Parliament 
is inalienable, and, of course, the hon. 
Gentleman recognises that, because he 
cannot help himself—he cannot deprive 
us of a thing of which we cannot deprive 
ourselves. But he says, while he recog- 
nises it as inalienable, his assent to it is 
dependent upon its not being exercised. 
The hon. Member has said in Ireland 
that he will have no veto by British 
Ministers, but will only have the veto 
of Irish Ministers. And so said the late 
Mr. Parnell. I do not want to speak 
with certainty on the subject—I would 
rather that Irish Members would speak 
for themselves—but I believe that the 
other section of the Nationalist Party 
have accepted his view of the position. 
After all, this is rather a serious matter. 
Here we are at the outset discussing the 
principle of the Bill. I hope I have 
accurately stated the principle of the 
Bill, as it is understood by the Govern- 
ment, and it is accepted by the 
majority of the House ; and I challenge 
the Party representing the Nationalists 
in Ireland to say that they accept that 
principle in the sense in whieh it is 
accepted here. You are proposing to 
heal this great controversy. You are 
leaving the whole subject of controversy 
stillopen. Youare opening new subjects 
of controversy. From the moment the 
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Irish Parliament comes into existence you 
have got this one greet question unsettled, 
upon which the two Parties hold different 
opinions, and upon which there will be 


continual discussion, irritation, and 
friction in this House and between 
the two countries. Take the question 


of trade. The Irish Parliament is to be 
prohibited from dealing with external 
trade. Do the Irish Members accept 
that ? Is it their present view that that 
arrangement will be a final settlement of 
the great controversy between England 
and Ireland; because, if not, cadit 
questio—vyour whole position falls to the 
ground, You assure us that you have to 
offer us a specifie which would be com- 
plete ; and yet, if there be a division of 
opinion on this important matter your 
specific will be of no avail whatsoever. 
What is the state of the case ? No doubt, 
one of the main reasons why the Irish 
majority desire to have Home Rule is 
because they believe that, under Home 
Rule, they will be able to develop their 


local industries ? How are they 
going to develop their local in- 
dustries ? It is not, I suppose, 
by frightening away the propertied 


classes, or driving capital out of the 
country. They are going to develop 
local industries, and they have said so, 
either by tariffs or by bounties. Both 
of them would do it. I suppose that under 
the Bill they could give bounties. They 
are not permitted to establish a tariff. 
But bear in mind that there is an objec- 
tion to bounties in this Irish Constitution 
which would make it very difficult for 
an Irish Parliament to give them. Where 
are the bounties to come from? They 
have got to come from increased addi- 
tional taxation, and it must be direct 
taxation, because all the indirect taxation 
will be under the control of the Imperial 
Parliament. Therefore the Irish Parlia- 
ment will be in this position, that if they 
desire to develop industries by bounties, 
they will be called upon to do a thing 
which no other self-governing Body has 
found it possible to do—i.e., to levy large 
sums by direct taxation. Consequently, 
if they are to do anything, they must fall 
back upon the hope and intention of a 
Protective tariff. What did Mr. Parnell 
say upon that subject ? He said it was 
no use pretending to make a settlement 
between England and Ireland if you do 
not at the same time give to Ireland 
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the right of protecting its own indus- 
tries, 

Mr. J. REDMOND: When was that ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am 
prepared for the hon. Member. I have 
had some experience of interruptions in 
this House, and I never quote anything 
without hav'ng the words with me. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: You quoted me 
without the extract. 


Government of 





Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The 
speech was made at Wicklow, on the 
5th October, 1885. These are the 
words 


Mr. J. REDMOND: He was then in 
treaty with the Tory Party. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The hon. 
Member says it was when Mr. Parnell 
was in treaty with the Tory Party. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: It was two days 
after the Carnarvon interview. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I do not 
accept the last interruption, but I do 
accept that of the hon. Member for 
Waterford, and take it for granted that 
at that time Mr. Parnell was making a 
treaty, which was to be, as this Bill is to 
be, a tinal settlement of the controversy 
between England and Ireland. Let us see 
what he said about the necessary con- 
ditions of any such treaty. I do not 
suppose that the conditions of a treaty 
depend upon the political opinions of the 
people who make it. I imagine that 
what is a final settlement with Liberais 
would also be a final settlement with 
Tories, and vice versa. Mr. Parnell 
said— 

“T claim this for Ireland : that, if the Irish 
Parliament of the future consider that there 
are certain industries in Ireland which can be 
benefited and nursed by Protection, and placed 
in such a position as to enable them to compete 
with similar industries in other countries by a 
course of pretection extending over a few years, 


that Parliament onght to have the power to | 


carry out that policy, and I tell English 
Radicals and English Liberals that it is useless 
for them’ 


that does not appear to be addressed to 
the Tory Party, and is it not a curious 
thing that when Mr. Parnell is said to 
have been in treaty with the Tory Party 
he addresses his warnings to English 
Radicals and Liberals ?— 

“T tell English Radicals and English Liberals 
that it is useless for them to talk of their desire 
to do justice to Ireland when, with motives of 
selfishness, they refuse to repair that most 
manifest injustice of all, the destruction of our 
manufactures by England in times past.” 


Mr. J. Chamberlain. 
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Let the House see what the position is. 
By this Bill—remember a final settle- 
jment of the Irish coutroversy—you 
refuse to Ireland the right to protect her 
own industries, and you have been 
warned that until that right con- 
ceded there cannot be a final settlement. 
How can you expect that a Bill of this 
kind, leaving so many questions of con- 
troversy open, is going to settle the Irish 
Question ¢ There is another indispen- 
sable condition of a final settlement, and 
that an amnesty of the political 
prisoners. I suppose that, under the 
Bill, the Irish Parliament would be able 
to let loose all those criminals in Ireland 
who have not been freed already by the 
Chief Secretary. But that is not enough 
apparently, The Irish people are not 


is 


Is 


concerned merely for criminals in Trish 
gaols, but they are concerned for Daly 
and his fellows in English gaols. The 


Home Secretary has told us that, so long 


as he holds his office, he will not grant 
an amnesty to them; and I do not sup- 
pose that anyone who succeeds the right 
hon. Gentleman is likely to grant such 
an amnesty. What do the Irish Party 
say about that? I have quotation 
from the hon. Member for Cork City 
(Mr. W. O’Brien), who, as reported on 
February 6 last, s: 

“We have a Government now in power 
which has made a National Parliament for lre- 
land the first promise in the Queen's Spe ch and 
the first and supreme object of the Session. We 
have them pledged to Home Rule. We have 
them pledged up to the lips to reinstate the 
evicted tenants of Ireland. We have them 
pledged also to a policy of clemency and 
amnesty as an indispensable condition, in the 
words of the Resolution, of any ‘ fina! reconcilia- 
tion’ between these two countries. We have 
never guaranteed, and we do not guarantee now, 
that the Liberal Government will be true to 
their promises to Ireland. But what we do 
guarantee is that we have the power, aml we 
have the determination, without one moment’s 
compunction, to turn them out of Office in the 
morning the instant it becomes evident to us 
that they do not intend to carry out their 
promises to Ireland loyally, fully, and to the 
letter, and with reasonable expedition besides.’, 


Now, I think the hon. Member for Cork 
is in a rather peculiar position. He was 
under the impression, aud evidently mis- 
taken, that the Government were pledged 
to amnesty. We have been told now 
that it is not pledged to anything of the 
sort, and that they will not grant it. He 
threatened in these circumstances to turn 
them out next morning. I am sure we 
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shall all wait with great interest and 
satisfaction for the fulfilment of his 
promise. But what I want to point out 


to the House is that it is not what the 
hon. Member for Cork will do, but it is 
that he represents the opinion of the 
majority in Ireland. The majority in 
Ireland have made amnesty an indispen- 
sable condition, and now, in what 
you tell us is to be a final settlement 
of this question, you leave this sore 
open as it was before. I on 
quickly. I will not say anything 
about diplomatic relations, which are re- 
served ; although in the case of Canada 
even that reservation it has been found 
impossible to sustain, and we have now 
acolony of Canada claiming to be repre- 
sented direetly in all 
which she is concerned. I will not say 
anything about the restrictions with 
regard to the Church and edueation, 
although he must be—what shall I say 
man who thinks that 
ecclesiastics in Treland—men 
like Archbishop Walsh and Bishop 
Nulty — will rest satisfied and accept 
as a final settlement of the Irish Question 
a Bill which goes against their religious 
convictions and them in 
way connecting their Church with the 
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State. I will not say anything about 
the land, although really land is the 


crac of the whole question, I will not 
dwell upon the fact that Members of the 
Front Bench, my right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary prominent amongst them, 
have declared that it would be unfair to 
the Irish Parliament to leave this great 
subject of controversy open when you 
give Ireland self-government. You are 
going to leave it open, and you know 
perfeetly well that the differences of opinion 
which exist between this country and 
Ireland as to what iv right and proper 
with regard to the land will be certain 
to provoke friction in the future. But I 
pass from this subject, which would take 
almost a speech to itself, and T propose 
now, if the House will allow me, to say 
something on the question—tle important 
question—of finance. Ithink the question 
of finance has become rather complicated, 
and perhaps it has made more 
complicated by some of the explanations 
that have been given to us. I do not 
know whether I shall be more fortunate 
in ensleavouring to remove a little of that 
obscurity : but I shall coatine myself to 
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one or two very broad statements and 
issues. I ask the House first to co .sider 
what it is that Ireland now pays to this 
country ; then we shall be in a better 
position to consider what the effect of 


this Bill will What does Ireland 


now pay ? According to my right hon, 


be. 


Friend, Ireland now pays in the pro- 
portion of 1 to 115, I will say 
1-12th, of the total Revenne = of 


the United Kingdom. — But 
pays 1-25th 1-26th towards the 
Imperial Expenditure, I not know 
whether the House sees how that comes 
about. The is this : that of the 
whole Expenditure made by the Imperial 
Exchequer, « great part goes back to 
the countries for their loeal 
services, and under the existing state of 
things a larger proportion goes back to 
Ireland than goes back to England or to 
Scotland ; and although Ireland pays 
1-12th of the whole sum, she gets so 
much back that what of her 
contribution to the Imperia! Exchequer 
is only 1-25th. Very well, that is the 
state of things now, and upon that state 
of things I make this remark: It is, 
to my mind, a_ perfectly fair and 
justifiable state of things. It is a 
state of things in which the Imperial 
Excheyuer, dealing with the contributions 
of the whole of the Three Kingdoms, 
is generous to the Kingdom. 
[* No, no!”] I am dealing only now 
with the Returns, not with the original 
contribution, which hon, Members oppo- 
site think too high, The case is exactly 
the same as that of the consolidated rate 
in London. That rate is collected by 
the Central Authority, and distributed hot 
in proportion to the contributions of the 
different parishes, but in proportion to 


she ouly 
or 


do 


reason 


several 


renurins 


poorer 


their necessities, and the conse yuence i, 
that the richer parishes in London pay 
for the poorer parishes. There are many 
people, and I am one of the number, who 
think that that principle might be carried 
further. I say it is a perfectly just and 
right principle to act upon so long as we 
are a United Kingdom, and as long as 
Ireland is an integral part of the British 
Empire ; but if you are going to make 
Ireland independent and self-governing, 
surely the claim for this exceptional 
consideration falls to the ground. Surely, 
then, you ought to find out what the fair 
proportion is; and she should pay that, 
and get none of it back. Therefore, if the 
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1-12th she pays now is a fair proportion, 


J-12th is what she ought to pay, 
and not 1-25th, But my right 
hon. Friend says 1-12th is not a fair 


contribution. I am going to take his 
figures entirely, as far as I can, for every- 
thing he says, and am not going to con- 
test them. My right hon. Friend, in 
the discussion on the first Home Rule 
Bill, said the proportion of 1 to 11} was 
the proportion, but he wished to con- 
sider what would be the fair proportion, 
and he told us then that the taxable 
capacity of Ireland, as tested by the 
Income Tax, was 1-I8th ; as tested 
by the valuation, one-third; and as 
tested by the Death Duties, which, he 
said, he considered a mueh more equit- 
able test than any of the others, it would 
be 1-14th. In these circumstances, 
he said that a contribution of 1-1l5th 
would be an equitable and generous 
arrangement for England to make. 
Now I am going to proceed on that 
argument. The 1-l6th would be fair 
aud generous, 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: My right 
hou. Friend has made no reference to 
what was an essential part of the case— 
numely, tue large sum paid in Treland, 
which it was proposed to leave to Ireland, 
although included now in the English 
account, 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: That is 
quite true; but my right hon. Friend will 
see that that has nothing to do with my 
argument. I will first follow his idea, 
It is quite true that, having decided 
1-l5th to be a fair contribution under 
the old Bill, my right hon, Friend in that 
Bill of 1886 proposed to give to Ireland 
as a free gift £1,400,000, being the con- 
tribution received in Ireland, but pro- 
perly due to the Customs and Exeise in 
Eugland. That was a consequence of 
his free liberality. My contention is, 
that when once you have agreed that 
Ireland shall be independent, you ought 
to set her up on her own feet, and you 
ought not to be called upon to make 


these eleemosynary grants. If Ireland's 


taxable capacity is I-l4th as my 
right hon. Friend = says according 
to the Death Duties, she ought to 


pay 1-l4th of the Imperial Expenditure 
by which she is to benefit equally with 
the other portions of the United King- 


dom. Therefore, according to my right 
hon. Friend’s own contention, 


Mr, J. Chamberlain. 
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is what is fair. Generosity comes in as a 
later consideration. My right hon. 
Friend now says that £59,000,000 is the 
amount of the Imperial Expenditure. I 
again accept his figures, although I do 
not see why he has reduced it from 
£62,000,000, which he stated in 1886; 
but taking £59,000,000, 1-15th amounts 
to =£3,900,000, and that is just 
£1,500,000 more than the Bill is going 
to make Ireland pay. Consequently, 
under the Bill Great Britain is going to 
continue to give Ireland the advantages 
which she has enjoyed during the 
Union, and when Ireland is indepen- 


dent she is going to have £1,500,000 
more than she ought to have. That 
is by no means the worst of it. That 


is the state of things in time of peace, 
with 2 normal expenditure. Now, 
cousider what is going to happen in time 
of war. My right hon. Friend said that 
if we were, unfortunately, engaged in 


a great war, we might have to raise 


£40,000,000 of additional taxation. Of 
that £40,000,000 under the existing 
system freland wouid pay [-12th— 


that is, three and one-third millions ; if 


she paid 1-15th, what my right hon. 
Friend said was fair, she would pay 


two and two-third millions ; but if she 


paid 1-25th, as is proposed under 
the Bill, she would only pay one 
million and three-fifths. In other words, 
Ireland in case of war would pay 


£1,700,000 less than she would pay now, 
and £1,050,000 less than my right hon. 
Friend says she ought to pay. This 
Bill, therefore, puts Great Britain to a 
disadvantage compared with Ireland to 
the extent of £1,500,000 in time of peace, 
and of £2,500,000 in time of war. In 
saying this I have taken no notice of the 
contribution to the Coustabulary, whieh 
my right hon. Friend calls a vanishing 
sum, though I have great doubts whe- 


ther it would vanish quickly. I have 
said nothing about any means of 


securing the interest we should have to 
pay on that would have to be 
raised in time of war. Neither have I 
said anything about the probability that 
under these circumstances smuggling in 
Treiand would rise to a very considerable 
extent, and that if the Excise in Ireland 
were raised as my right hon, Friend sug- 
gested it might be raised to 13s., it would 
be very difficult for the Irish Parliament, 
even if it wished, to control illicit distilla- 


loans 
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tion. I will assume that everything will! They have to fill many hungry 


work smoothly—that the Irish are will- 
ing to pay the contribution my right hon. 
Friend proposes to exact from them. 
Still, I say that you are putting this 
country at an enormous disadvantage. 
But now I wish to ask my right hon. 
Friend—and perhaps this is more impor- 
tant from the point of view to which I have 
been directing the whole of my argument 
—oes his scheme satisfy the Irish people ? 
Ix there any Irish Member who will get 
up and say that he accepts the scheme in 
the Bill—bad as we say it is for England 


—that he accepts it as a final and 
satisfactory settlement for  Treland 
Hon. Members opposite have — been 


making calculations to show that in 


time of peace they ought not to pay more 


than 1-35th, and some say 1-50th, 
of the Imperial Expenditure : and, as 
for war, I saw an article in United 


Ireland in which it was said that Ireland 
would have no interest in any war entered 
into by Great Britain, and that she ought 
called upon to pay anything to- 
wards it. Surely that is a pretty look- 
out for the union of hearts. We are 
to be fined £2,500,009 a year to settle the 
great Trish controversy, and then the Trish 
are to be so dissatisfied that on the first 
opportunity they are to ask us to sacri- 
fice £2,509,000 more. There isone other 
feature of the financial poliey of this Bill 
on which it is certain to break down, with 
what consequences to the harmony be- 
tween the two countries the House 
understand. The House will perceive 
that these Customs are to be 
and by this country—by 

Imperial Parliament. The Excise is 
be tixed by this country and collected by 


not to be 


controlled 
the 


to 


collected 


the Irish Parliament. The postal rates 
are to be fixed by this country, and col- 
lected and administered by the Trish 
Parliament. The other small items, such 
as Crown Lands and = Miscellaneous 
Revenue, are not items over which the 
Irish Parliament ean have anv effective 
control : they cannot increase them, and 
probably they cannot diminish them. The 


only free revenue in this Bill on which 
the Irish Parliament will be able to lay 
its hands iv the revenue from direct tax- 
ation—Income Tax and Stamps ; and on 
that, and that alone, it will have to seek 
to lay the foundations of its prosperity, 
Will the Irish Parliament want mone y ? 
They have a large task before them. 


mouths; they have to develop industries ; 
to promote the prosperity of Ireland ; to 
the inevitable conditions of 
and of all this will eost 
money, and they can only raise the money 
by direct taxation. If they attempt to 
tax capital what will happen ? Capital 
will leave the country. I have had some 
very curious information afforded me 
lately, which to show that busi 
nesscs which now contribute very largely 
to the Revenue in Ireland can be, with- 
out injury their and will 
be, transferred to this country. Surely 
it would be wise of hon. Gentlemen who 
will have to administer the finances of 
Ireland at least to consider the possibility 


combat 
climate 


soil : 


ue CS 


to possessors, 


of this. Ido not believe there is the 
slightest reason why certain businesses 


which I will not name could not be trans- 


ferred from Belfast or Dublin to Eng- 
land. But there is another point; I do 
not know whether hon, Members have 


seen it. Under the Bill a person having 
a residence in both countries may, it 
make his return for the Income 
likes. Would he not 
it in the country where 
every 


appears, 
Tax wherever he 
be certain to make 
the Income Tax is 
case of a business having two offices, one 
in Dublin and one in London, I say, with 
some commercial knowledge on the sub- 
ject, that it would be perfectly possibl 
for them so to manipulate their books, 
[Lronical cheers.) Won. Members oppo- 
site are so keen over anything illegitimate 
that they suspect something illicit where 
nothing of the kind exists. By manipu- 
lating Ido not mean in any evil 
but in a perfeetly legitimate way. It 
will be possible for them so to arrange 
their books that the profits will be made 
chiefly in England. I will tell the House 


lowest 2? In 


sense, 


how that will happen. In the case of 
most of these businesses having two 
houses, one of the houses is a buying 


heuse and the other is a selling and dis- 
tributing house. It is very diffieult to 
say, and it would puzzle even hon, Mem- 


bers opposite, with all their intense in- 
terest in legitimate dealing, to say to 


which of the two parts of the business 


the profit properly belongs. It may 
belong to the buying branch or to the 


selling branch ; it probably belongs to 
both. But when the parties who keep 
the books have a distinet interest in 
showing that profit in the buying house, 
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I thiuk it is probable that that profit will 
increase at the expense of the selling 
‘house. That would be perfectly legal. 
Now, therefore, what I want to point 
oui is that under these circumstances 
the Irish Parliament will be very unwise 
if, when it wants increased funds, it 
any great taxation on personal 
property. If it does so it will un- 
doubtedly defeat its own object, and 
these profits will be taken out of 
Treland. What follows? It follows 
that the only other source of taxation 
from which all the money is to come is 
the land, and as undoubtedly a system of 
small landowners will ultimately take the 
place of the existing landlords, it is from 
ihe small landowners that the future 
Budget of Ireland is to be raised. All 
I say is that I do not wonder how it is 
that the Irish, although this Bill pro- 
poses to give them great advantages, still 
feel that it is not a sufficient inducement, 
while those who will be responsible for 
the conduct of the Irish Government do 
not feel happy when they think that one 
of their first duties will be to levy a 
largely-inereased — tax the tenant 
farmers and small holders of Ireland. I 
say that on all these grounds, tested by 
these different provisions in the Bill, 
there is nothing absolutely final about it. 
As soon as you have completed your 
work, and have set a Local Parliament 
in Dublin going, you will have to begin 
to patch it up all over again. If any- 
body under these circumstances believes 
that this Parliament is going to find it- 
self relieved of the duty of considering 
Trish questions he must very 
sanguine man, I have dealt at present 
ouly with what I may call an appeal to 
our selfishness. This appeal is made to 
us—the electors of this country, and the 
Members of this House—*“If you will 
only pass this Bill you will never hear of 
Treland again ;” and, as I have said, the 
temptation has been very strong in many 
cases. But although this appeal — is 
deceptive, and I think I have shown con- 
clusively that there must of necessity 
continue to be great friction between the 
two countries and the two Houses, it is not 
by any means the worst or most serious 
objection to this Bill. Then, after all, 
it might be said, “ At least you will be no 
worse off than you are at present.” But 


Je \ ie a) 


be a 


there is a more serious aspect of the 
question, to which I desire to call atten- 
Mr. J. Chamberlain, 
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tion, which involves not mere friction, not 
mere discomfort, but danger to the 
honour and to the existence of this 
country. Now, I suppose all will admit 
that the honour of this country is bound 
absolutely to secure satisfactory guaran- 
tees to the lives and the property, to the 
civil and religious liberty, of the loyal 
minority in Ireland. That is admitted. 
It is admitted by the safeguards in the 
Bill. But does anybody believe that 
these safeguards would be of the slightest 
value if the Irish majority were deter- 


mined to disregard and ignore them ? 
You could enforce them, it is true, by 


short of civil war, 
passed, you cannot 
enforce any one of these safeguards 
against the majority in  IJreland. 
Therefore, your true safeguard is your 
belief in the good feeling and generosity 
of hon. Members opposite, and those 
whom they represent. If you were 
logical, and had the courage of your 
convictions, you would sweep away 
every one of those safeguards, not one of 
which is worth the paper it is written 
on, unless it is accompanied by the good- 
will of the Party opposite. Everything 
depends upon that. The hope of the 
Government is—their belief is, they tell 
us—that when this great power is en- 
trusted to hon, Members opposite, they 
will not abuse it. Sir, we are unable to 
share their confidence, and thereupon we 
are blamed, and severely blamed, for 
lack of faith, My right hon. Friend 
the other night did me the honour to 
refer to an article I had written in The 
Nineteenth Century, and he did so in terms 
so extraordinary that I must venture to 
quote them verbatim. He referred to 
certain propositions, and he said— 


war; but 
this Bill 


civil 
with 


~ These propositions, I say, in the strictest 
sense constitute the entire foundation of the 
argument against the concession of Home Rule. 
They are the foundations of a very able article 
by my right hon. Friend the Member for West 
Birmingham in the last number of The Vine- 
tecuth Century, and if you deny these propo- 
sitions you annihilate the argument.” 
Then he proceeded to read out the 
propositions. As I understand, he read 
them froma paper, so that anyone would 
imagine that they were verbatim extracts. 
[Mr. W. E. Giapstone dissented.) 
Then I understand it was only because 
my right hon, Friend was so anxious 
not todo me the slightest injustice that 
he had prepared himself by putting them 
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actually in writing, so that, in the hurry 
of the moment, he should make no mis- 
take about what he says were the foun- 
dations of my argument. Well, what 
were they 7— 

“The Irish, except in Ulster, have nothing 

human about them except the form. All 
principle they trample under foot. All power 
that they get into their hands they will abuse. 
They have no sympathy with us, and they have 
not any operative or commanding sense of 
justice. 
Now, Sir, I say that is not to be found 
in my article. There is not a shadow of 
a shade of foundation for saying that it is 
the basis of anything to be found in my 
article, I say it is a monstrous travesty. 
I have never brought any charge against 
the Irish people out of Ulster. I have 
brought charges against some of their 
leaders. [“ Hear, hear!”] Yes, but does 
not the right hon. Gentleman think that 
that isa different thing? When my right 
hon. Friend brought charges against hon. 
Gentlemen opposite what would he have 
said if he had been accused of drawing 
an indictment against a nation? There 
is all the difference in the world. We 
are asked to place the government of 
Ireland, the government of the Irish 
people, in the hands of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. ng No, no!""] Oh, no; of 
course they would be too self-denying 
and too disinterested to accept paid 
office in the Irish Government. But in 
the hands of the leaders of the majority 
of the Irish people we are going to put 
the government of the whole, including 
the minority. Well, we hesitate to do 
that. Are we to blame? We hesitate 
to place this government in the hands of 
men who, we are told by my right hon. 
Friend, preached the gospel of plunder, 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: My 
words are quite inaccurately quoted. I 
made at Leeds a very heavy charge 
against the late Mr. Parnell at a moment 
when I believed he was working to 
destroy the influence of the Trish Land 
Act. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Quite so, 
Sir. Iam perfectly well aware that the 
speech was made at Leeds, and that the 
statement which I have quoted was 
made of Mr. Parnell and of the Body who 
were supporting him. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: My 
right hon. Friend said, “ Mr. Parnell I 
take as an example.” An example of 
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whom? An example, of course, of 
others who were supporting him. I 
have never said—I do not want my right 
hon. Friend to misunderstand me—I have 
never supposed that he applied that in- 
discriminately to every Irish leader. He 
may explain himself to which of the 
leaders who now sit on that Bench he 
applied it. He may tell us at the same 
time who it was who were “marching 
through rapine to the dismemberment of 
the Empire.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I 
that of no person but Mr. Parnell. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I ask the 
House whether the statement that 
“they” in the plural “were marching 
through rapine to the dismemberment of 
the Empire” does not refer to an army 
and not to a single man? Sir, I say 
that these accusations were brought, and 
as I think justly brought, against some 
of the men who were at that time leaders 
of the majority of the Irish people, and 
who will be, I do not for a moment 
doubt, leaders in the Irish Parliament if 
it is ever formed. Of others of them, or 
of one at least of them, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) said in 
this House that he had been “ expound- 
ing the doetrines of treason and assas- 
sination.” I see the hon. Member in his 
place, and he will remember the language 
of his former opponent and present ally. 
Then there is the right hon, Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy (Mr. 
Bryce). He said in an article in the 
same Nineteenth Century that— 

“Tf you put the police in Ireland in the hands 
of an Elective Body, the landlords may whistle 
for their rents, and they will be lucky if they 
escape with a whole skin.” 

There is the Secretary for Scotland (Sir 
G. Trevelyan). I see in the papers that 
he is likely to speak to-night. 1 am sure 
we shall all await with great interest the 
explanation which he will no doubt give 
us of how it comes to pass that he, who 
in 1886 said he would sooner remain a 
private citizen for the rest of his life 
than hand over the lives and liberties of 
the law-abiding population in Ireland to 
a Parliament in which, as he believed, 
Sheridan and Egan would find seats, is 
now a Cabinet Minister in a Government 
proposes to establish such a 
I quote him now because 


said 


which 
Parliament ? 
he said that the 

“laxity of the attitude of the Nationalist 
leaders ” 
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—he did not confine himself to one— 
“towards crime has not established any title 
which justifies us in handing over the lives and 
the property of the law-abiding citizens of 
Treland.” 
The right hon. Gentleman has forgotten, 
or would willingly forget, these utter- 
ances ; but we have not forgotten them, 
and I think it is a strong thing indeed 
that we should be blamed and accused of 
denying to the whole of the Irish people 
“anything human but the form” because, 
forsooth, we are now feebly repeating 
statements about the Irish leaders which 
the right hon. Gentleman and his 
colleagues made themselves. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: They put all 
the blame on Parnell because he is dead. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Yes, Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Parnell is dead, but it 
appears that there are still some of his 
friends and followers who will defend 
him if it be necessary, Sir, I have one 
last point which I want to put before the 
House. In the article to whieh my right 
hon. Friend referred I endeavoured to 
show that in the case of a war in which 
this country was engaged, the majority 
in Ireland had special cause for sym- 
pethy with, at any rate, three of the 
great nations of the world, and I showed 
that if in consequence of that sympathy 
they were opposed to the war, wider this 
Bill they would have it practically in 
their power to refuse contributions, to 
refuse to allow enlistments, and in the 
last resort they might create a diversion 
by armed force, I did not say they 
would do this; I said they might do it, 
and that if they did and we hada foreign 
war upon our hands, it would hardly be 
possible for us to undertake a civil war 
at the same time. I also showed that 
these difficulties and dangers, whether 
they were great or small, at all events 
did not arise under the present system, 
and that they arose only under a system 
in which you placed the whole Exeeu- 
tive administration of the country in the 
hands of a Parliament which might be 
opposed to vou. What answer has been 
made to that contention ? It isa possi- 
bility—I think it is a probability, but at 
all events it is a great danger. The 
only answer is the answer of my right 
hon. Friend, that to suppose the Irish 
leaders would do these  things—that 


they would take advantage of their 
Mr. J. Chan berlain. 
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position to injure Great Britain if this 
Bill is passed—is to deny to the Irish 
race “anything human but the form.” It 
is just because I believe that the Irish 
people are human that I say they would 
be actuated in given circumstances by 
ordinary human motives. In the case I 
have put, from their standpoint their 
sympathy, their gratitude, and their 
interest would all be on the side of our 
opponents. Why should you suppose, under 
those circumstances, they would take our 
side in preference ? It is not I, Sir, who 
am attributing to the Irish people a 
double dose of original sin, but it is my 
right hon. Friend who insists on pro- 
moting this Billand gifting theIrish people 
with a double dose of what I must eall 
very original virtue indeed. He supposes 
that under these conditions the Irish 
people would sacrifice consideretions of 
history, religion, and race; that they 
would give all the aid in their power to 
those whom they have been caught for 
600 years to consider their oppressors ; 
that they would fight against those whom 
for many years past they have been 
accustomed to consider their friends, and 
that they weuld do more than this—they, 
a poor country, would actually pay out 
of their own pockets for those wars in 
which they had no interest, or in which 
their interest was on the opposite side. 
Sir, to expect this of the Irish people is 
to attribute to them superhuman magnani- 
mity and superhuman disinterestedness, 
for, as I have pointed out, their interest 
would be to take advantage of such a 
situation. Here is a Bill which as to its 
important points not one of those hon. 
Gentlemen opposite will tell you is satis- 
factory to him, and not one of them will 
tell you it is a final settlement, and yet 
you suppose that when this country is in 
some great difficulty and danger, and 
pressure would enable the Irish people to 
get all they want, they will not use that 
pressure. If we were in their place we 
should do it. It seems to me monstrous 
to suppose that under the circumstances 
uamed they would not take that advan- 
tage. I must say I admire the almost 
boundless faith which my right hon. 
Friend has in the Irish leaders. He tells 
us in these conditions that for the defence 
of the property and the lives of the loyal 
population we are to trust to their good 
intentions ; that for assistance in time of 
dire necessity we are to trust to their 
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gratitude ; that we are, in the words of 
Vivien, to— 

“ Trust them all in all, or not at all,” 
Yes, but in the poem I think we learn 
that the great enchanter when he yielded 
to the temptress brought about his own 
winihilation. We are asked to stake the 
dignity, the influence, the honour, and the 
life of the nation upon this cast. We 
are asked to do it because we are told we 
ought to have faith and trust in hon. 
Members opposite. We are to do it on 
the assurance that my right hon, Friend 
gives us that a miracle will be wrought 
in our favour to change the hearts of men 
and alter the springs of human action. 
Sir, [ sayv—and this is the last word I 
shall utter—the possible danger is too 
great and the possible gain is too small, 


If thix Bill were passed, and if we 


escaped by a good fortune, which would | 
he as mnexanpled as it would be un- | 


from disaster and disgrace 
whieh we should have rashly provoked, 


you have not been able to give us even a 


deserved, 


plausible expectation of any advantage 
correspoudiug to the risk von wish us to 


ineur, 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I ask 
permission of the House to explain, 


beeause Tam afraid that the ex pressions 
which it was necessary for me to use 
inflicted pain upon an hon. Gentleman 
opposite who ix deeply attached to the 
memory of Mr. Parnell. I did not quote 
my words in any sense in the way of 
justifving or discussing those words. I 
quoted them to the best of my memory— 
which may, of course, have been decep- 
tive —as 2 mere matter of history. 
the hon. Member was deeply hurt, per- 
haps he may allow me to state the facts. 
I was under the impression—it was my 


firm conviction—at the time, upon the | 


facts before me, that Mr. Parnell, pre- 
viously to his imprisonment, was endea- 
vouring to frustrate the effect of the Land 
Bill. I may have been right or wrong, 
but it was under that impression that I 
made that very heavy charge. When 
Mr. Parnell came out of Kilmainham I 
was under the impression that his mind 


had undergone a great change with 
respect to the Land Bill. From that 


date forward no hard word and no word 
of censure in any speech of mine respect- 
ing Mr. Parnell is to be found. On the 
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contrary, | made a communication to Mr. 
Parnell, through a friend of his, that 
from me he would receive no difficulty in 
pursuing the purposes he had in view, 
which from that period I believed to be 
purposes beneficial to Ireland. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): As 
a personal matter, I may perhaps be 
allowed to thank the right hon. Gentle- 
man very much for the explanation which 
he has been kind enough to give. I con- 
fess that at the moment I thought an 
attempt was, unwittingly perhaps, being 
made to put blame upon Mr. Parnell for 
action which I do not think any Mem- 
bers who served under him at the time 
would wish to dissociate themselves from. 

*Mr. JUSTIN McCARTHY (Long- 
ford, N.) : Lam very glad, indeed, to hear 
| the explanation of the right hon, Gen- 
i tleman, an explanation worthy of him, 





jand I am sure satisfactory to all of us. 
| | have listened with some satisfaction to 
| the long and eloquent speech of the right 
|} hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham, because his speeches are 
awlways clever, eloquent, and attractive, 
and on that account well worth hearing. 


| But I listened to this last speech 
| with satisfaction for reasons different 
ifrom those with which I generally 
lhear him, because I felt glad 


that that was allthe right hon. Gentleman 
had to say against the present measure. 
Now I suppose we have heard the very 
| best that can be said from the ranks of 
| the Opposition against the policy of the 
right hon, Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian. I suppose they have put 
| forward to-night their most dexterous, 
most clever, and at the present moment, 


lat all events, their most convinced 
| debater, and what had he to say against 
| the policy of the measure ¥ Nothing but 


ito breathe out once more those now 
familiar prophecies of subtle treachery 
and terrible danger. He could give us 
|nothing but what was prophetic. He 
complained very much of the meaning 
put on a certain article of his in The 
Nineteenth Century by the right hon. 
Member for Midlothian. He said it 
altogether falsified the purpose of his 
meaning and of his words. Now I want 
to know whether the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman delivered to-night does 
not bear out in substance, if not literally, 
the construction put upon the article by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
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for Midlothian ? What did he tell us to- 
night, practically in so many words, but 
that the Irish are human only in form ? 
He said towards the close of his speech 
that they were only too human. That was 
perhaps dragging down the whole human 
race to a lower level than the right hon. 
Gentleman intended. Again and again 
he distinctly told us that no trust was to 
be placed in any bargain made either 
with the leaders of the Irish people or 
with the Irish people themselves, and he 
said that the opponents of Home Rule in 
Treland itself are at least a third, and 
probably one-half, of the whole popula- 
tion. I thought when he made that 
statement that he, like Lord Clive, must 
have been astonished at his own modera- 
tion. Why did not he claim three- 
fourths when he was going in for it ? 
He made a caleulation by which at 
church and chapel doors it was proposed 
to get at the numbers; he counted up 
the number of marriages in Protestant 
and Roman Catholie churehes, and by 
that process of caleulation he established 
a certain proportion which pleased him- 
self. But why did not he go to the 
returns of the Census—We_- want 
nothing fuller and nothing more precise. 
He need not have gone to the records 
of the churches and chapels for the num- 
ber of marriages on whieh to found his 
curious calculations. The right hon. ¢ 
tleman with all his prophecies of danger, 
and allhis various quotations—if Imight 
give one suggestion to him I would say 
that too many quotations spoil a speech 
—tells us that this Bill will destroy 
the Empire, that it will not bring peace 
but the sword, not prosperity but bank- 
ruptey to both countries, and disgrace to 
the whole Empire. One serious fault the 
right hon. Gentleman found with the 
Prime Minister for bringing in this Bill 
was that the right hon. Gentleman was 
rather too much in a hurry to deal 

with this question. He asked why did 
not the Prime Minister wait a 
few years longer and see whether 
the legislation that was coming on might 
not tend to withdraw any necessity for 
Home Rule at all. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman forgot that there was one con- 
sideration that a statesman like the 
Prime Minister must take into account, 
and that was the evidence of growing 
and of rising feeling in Ireland. I may 


Government of 


ren- 


tell the right hon. Gentleman that if he 
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studies Irish history he will find that 
never since the Act of Union was passed 
have the Irish people failed, in one form 
or another, to protest against the Act of 
Union. I should myself he willing to 
give up to him the whole case for this 


Irish Government Bill if be could 
show me and the House that 
for one single year, month, week, 
or day, since the Act of Union was 


passed, the Irish people had ever ceased 
to raise their protest against it. It was 
done in various way s—by peaceful ways, 
constitutional ways, and also by uncon- 
stitutional agitation. Men in armed 
rebellion protested against the Act 
of Union; men in peaceful agitation 
protested against it. At no period 
has the protest ceased, but at no time 
was that protest more nearly unanimous on 
the part of the Irish people than when 
Gentleman began to 
undertake his Home Rule legislation. I 
say the right hon. Gentlemen was bound 
aus a statesman to notice that faet. He 
did notice it; he saw it; he saw that 
no remedial legislation, however bene- 
ficent in itself, and however weleome to 


| the population of Ireland, could by any 


possibility win away the hearts and the 
intellects of the vast majority of the Irish 
people from their devotion to the idea of 
national self-government. I remember 
telling the late Mr. W. E. Forster many 
years ago in this House, when talking to 


him on that very question, and when 
arguing with him against the then 


cherished belief of his that by passing 
good Land Laws for Ireland you would 
get the Irish people to think no more of 
Home Rule—I ventured then to tell him 
friendliest fashion, for we were 
then friends, that if Mr. Parnell, who was 
then at the height of his well-deserved 
power and popularity, were to go over to 
Ireland and say that the English Govern- 
ment woukl give to the Irish people a 
Land Act drafted by Mr. Parnell’s own 
hand, and in consideration of that perfeet 
measure of land reform he had promised 
to give up all thoughts of Home Rule, 
Mr. Parnell would that moment be the 
most unpopular man in Ireland, No mar, 
no administration, no set of remedial 
ever win the Irish 
desire for national 
self-government. That was the one 
reason for the right hon. Gentle- 
man bringing in his measure of 
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Home Rule, because he saw that with 
nothing else would the Irish people be 
contented. He has reason now to believe 
that with such a measure the Irish people 
most certainly would be content. The 
right hon. Member for West Birmingham, 
going back to controversies in past days, 
brought out the charge, no doubt fully 
believed in then, that the Irish people 
were pursuing a course that would lead 
to trouble and rapine, and he seemed now 
to back up and maintain those charges ; 
but if he does, I should like to know 
when that great change in his convictions 
took place ¢ Is it, or is it not, the fact 
that years after those words of the Prime 
Minister were spoken the right hon. 


Member for West Birmingham  de- 
clared himself ~— willing to hand 


over to the Irish people the whole land 
question, the whole education question, 
without any reference to any controlling 
power on the part of the Imperial Par- 
liament? I have not the right hon. 
Gentleman's exact words, but I do not 
think that he anybody else would 
deny that he made such an offer to the 
Irish people, to the Irish leaders, and 
that that offer was rejected by the Irish 
leaders and people. If the right hon. 
Gentleman always thought so harshly 
of the Irish leaders, always regarded 


or 


them as being so wanting in 
faith, trust, and honour, why 


did he take part in arranging a certain 
famous negotiation known by the name 
of the Kilmainham Treaty ? Did he 
not himself take part in the negotiations 
for that treaty I should be glad to 
hear somebody contradict my assertion 
in order to give me a chance of proving 
it. He then appealed to the Irish 
leaders, and through them to the Irish 
people, to enter into an agreement with 
him and his colleagues by which they 
might work together for the common 
interest of the Empire and of Ireland. 
if he had such distrust in us then, why 
did he seek to enter into honourable 
negotiations with us? I am not con- 
cerned to follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man through the various arguments he 
used about Home Rule. My intention 
rather is to say something on my own 
part, and on behalf of the Nationalist 
Party, as to the position we are taking 
up in regard to the present Bill. Tam not 
going to enter into any discussion of the 
principle of the Bill at length, becanse 
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that principle has been fully discussed ; 
but I frankly say that there are points 
of amendment which we shal! have to 
strive to carry when the Bill goes into 
Commitiee. I could not possibly say that 
we are satisfied with the Financial 
Clauses of the Bill as they now stand, 
but Iam not going to argue that ques- 
tion. I am not going to follow the 
right hon. Gentleman through financial 
statistics. I leave that to others; but I 
do say that, taking the principle of the 
Bill, accepting it for what it proclaims 
itself to be—one for the better govern- 
ment of Ireland by the power and judg- 
ment of the Irish people—my friends 
and Ido accept that Bill as an honest 
attempt at settlement of the whole 
National question. We have heard some 
talk about finality in polities, and the 
jright hon, Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham has quoted from some 
writings of mine about the attitude of 
bros Roman Catholies of Ireland at the 





a 





time that Roman Catholic Emancipation 
| was granted, I am sorry to say that as I 
| have written a good many books in my 
}time, I do not remember from what 
particular writings of mine tle quotation 
is taken, but I have no doubt the quota- 
| tion is correct, and I entirely endorse all 
I said there, both as to Catholic Emanci- 


pation and Sir Robert Peel. I say again 
Robert Peel as a statesman could 
never have supposed that the Catholies 


| Sir 
| 


of that time could bind their posterity— 
| for example, not to vote against the 
| Established Church in Ireland. Catholic 
| emancipation was extorted, and was given 
asa measure of compromise. Some of 
the leading Catholics of those days were 
willing, as far as they were concerned, to 
give every promise that was asked, but 
anybody looking forward must have fore- 
seen that the time would come, as the 
time did come, when statesman 
would arise and attempt to disestablish 
the State Church in Ireland, and that the 
people of Ireland would give him their 
cordial support. The condition of things 
is different in this measure before us ; we 
have one thing that we especially want, 
and that is the right to make our local 
legislation for ourselves. As I under- 
stand, this measure will give us that right 
subject only to those reasonable preeau- 
tions and checks and guarantees which 
the Bill contains, and which we are per- 
fectly willing to Although no 


some 


accept. 


| 
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generation can pretend to bind all future 
generations—for the time may come 
when the whole Constitution of these 
countries may be changed—all we say 
is this, that so far as our foresight will 
enable us to look into the future, we do 
believe that the measure when duly im- 
proved in Committee will be, for at all 
events our time, a final settlement of the 
Irish Question. That, I am sure, is the 
conviction of every Irishman who thinks 
for himself. We shall welcome this Bill, 
and we shall welcome it as a statesman- 
like—as far as our eves, and judgment, 
and even our imagination can see—and 
as a final settlement between Great 
Britain and Ireland. To make this state- 
ment was really my chief motive for 


{COMMONS} 





intervening in the Debate to-night, and | 
I am sure I have expressed the feelings of | 
our whole Party in this House. 1 will 
only say that the right hon. Gentleman | 
the Member for Midlothian, if he carries 
this measure, as he will carry it, will not 
only have crowned his fame, but will 
have done something much better than | 
anything that has to do with fame—he | 
will have won the undying gratitude of | 
millions of men. ; 

*Mr PLUNKET (Dublin) Univer- 
sity): I do not so much rise to reply to 
the speech of the hon. Member who has 
just sat down as to make some obser- 
vations upon several aspects of the Bill 
which have not as yet been much 


brought under diseussion. I do not | 
profess to reply to the hon. Mem- 
ber, because I think, from one point 


of view, it is one of the most remarkable | 
speeches that this House has ever listened | 
to. Lam not speaking now of his state- 
ment as to the chances of finality, 
on which I shall ask leave to sav a! 
word or two before I sit down. but I 
suppose this is the first time in the his- 
tory of the House of Commons when, 
after a great controversy has been going | 
on for many years as to what should or | 
what should not be, or what might or | 
might not be, the terms of a great revolu- | 
tionary measure—the first time that the | 
Leader of the Party towhom that measure is 
submitted foracceptance has risen to speak 
upon the Second Reading of the Bill and 
has sat down without having pronounced 
any opinion on any of the leading con- 
troversies which have been so long | 


before the country in connection with that | 
question. It is most remarkable how this 
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policy of reticence and silence has been 
carried out. The whole principle of that 
policy seems to be to advance the Bill 
one stage and to say asx little as possible, 
then, when the Government have got to 
that stage, to a lwance a little further and 
to reserve all their explanations to the 
last moment, and then to rush the Bill 
upon the country and snateh = their 
opinion. I desire, however, to speak 
entirely from one point of view-—namely, 
that of those whom I have the honour to 
represent in this House. The point of 
view from which I wish to address a few 
words to the House is that of the Unionist 
minority in Ireland, more especially of 
that part of it which is outside of Ulster. 
I know that I shall be unable to 
adequately convey to the House the 
intense feeling of indignation and dismay 
which has been produced amongst those 
men even by the shadow of the approach 
of this measure. Those men are by their 
education and ability fully able to dis- 


leuss and to form a sound judgment with 


regard te it. Among them are to be 
found the leading representatives of com- 
meree and trade, members of the learned 


| professions, the landed proprietors, and 
|many others of al! classes and of all 
lereeds. And it is a most remarkable thing 


that this measure has called out a protest 
from, I may say, all those politicians im 
Ireland, whether Protestants or Catholies, 
who were heretofore the most firm and 
warm supporters and adherents of the 
right hon. Geutleman who has introduced 
this Bill. What these men believe is that 
if this measure now proposed should, by 
any possibility, become law, its enforce- 


iment would at once be followed by civil 
| tumult and bloodshed, and very probably 


of civil war in one part at least of Tre- 
land. They believe that if this Bill were 
earried it would launch the Irish Govern- 
ment of the future weighted with a 
finaneial deficit on a career of chronic 
bankruptey, and would produce the 
financial ruin and paralysis of the material 
prosperity of Treland : and they foresee 
that at some future time, when want 
and famine might again fall upon the 
land, Ireland would tind the want of the 
strong arm of English credit which has 
so often supported her in times of 
difficulty, as an integral part of the 
United Kingdom. For all these reasons, 
and for many otkers into which I will not 
now enter, those for whom I am now 
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speaking regard with alarm and dis- 
may the possibility of such a Bill as 
this being carried into law. But what 
fills them with indignation is that they 
believe and know that this great surrender 
has been made in compliance with the 
demands and the violence of those men 
whom at no distant date they were called 
upon at all hazards to resist, and were 
called upon by none more strongly than 
by the Prime Minister himself at the time 
that he was in close and severe conflict 
with the Party who are now his allies. 
Sir, what I desire to do this evening is 
torefer briefly to one or two of the practical! 
aspects of this Bill which have not, I 
think, yet been placed before the House as 
fully its they deserve. And the first point 
to which I wish to draw the attention of 
the House is this—that as far as I can 
understand the provisions of the Bill, 
they must involve for the representation 
of the Unionist minority of the South 
and West of Ireland its absolute ex- 
tinction in the Imperial Parliament of 
the future, and its practical extinction 
—its extinction to an extent which 
would leave it perfectly 
hopeless in the Legislature which the 
Bill proposes to set up in Ireland. To 
ascertain the rights of this minority to 
representation in the Imperial  Parlia- 
ment and in the Irish Legislature I will 
vive some figures, but they shall be few. 
It appears by the last Census that the 
number of Protestants outside the Pro- 
vince of Ulster were, in round numbers, 
280,000. If we take the area outside 
the six Protestant counties of Ulster which 
now return Unionist Members to this 
House, the number of Protestants is 
about 370,000. There are, besides, as 
every one knows, a large and growing 
number of Catholies in Ireland who 
are as determinedly opposed to this 
policy of Home Rule as any Protestant 
in the land, There are also, undoubtedly, 
a certain number of Protestant Home 
Rulers, but they are really—I do not 
say it with the smallest disrespect to 
them—a mere handful of men. How- 
ever, speaking roughly, 1 am satisfied to 
take the number of Protestants in Ire- 
land as corresponding with the number 
of Unionists, though such an hypothesis 
is not a fair one certainly from my 
own point of view. According to 
ordinary calculations in matters of 
representation, the 370,000 Protestants 


helpless and 
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outside the six Ulster counties ought to 
have seven Members representing them 
in the Imperial Parliament. But they 
are so thinly seattered among the over- 
whelming numbers of their opponents 
that they cannot make their influence felt 
at the polling booths, In the last Par- 
liament there were, outside the six Pro- 
testant counties of Ulster, only two 
Members who could be called Repre- 
sentatives of the minority, aud even they 
did not represent them directly —I mean 
the two Members for Dublin University. 
But at the last General Election the 
Unionist cause had so prospered that two 
other Unionist Members were added— 
the hon. Member for the St. Stephen's 
Green Division of the City of Dublin, 
and the hon. Member for the Southern 
Division of the County of Dublin. As 
tothe St. Stephen’s Green Division, I have 
heard that the Nationalists claim that they 
will recover that seat at the next 
Election, if the split in their Party 
should in the meantime be accommo- 
dated. In that however, I 
expect that they will be entirely dis- 
appointed, because I have good reason 
to believe that the supporters of my hon, 
and learned Friend who so ably represents 
that Division have so greatly increased 
that he could, if an election took 
defeat the  com- 

sections of 
I only wish to 


hope, 


place to-morrow, 
bined forees of both 
the Nationalist Party. 

point out in regard to that seat that the 
Nationalists expect to win it at the next 
Election, and that it is not in any way 
meddled with by this Bill. But as to 
the other Unionist seats, the House is 
aware that by Section 5 of this Bill, 
after the day of doom, Dublin University 
is to cease to return any Members to this 
House. I need not tell the House that 
I heard that announcement with feelings 
which were not very agreeable. It is not, 
however, on my own account individually 
that I call the attention of the House to 
this matter; but I want to know, why is 
Dublin University to be despatched in 
this way ? None of the other Uni- 
versities have been deprived of their 
representation ; and whenever resolu- 
tious have been brought forward to dis- 
franchise the Universities in this House 
they have hitherto always been 
defeated. I ask this House, should 
it not have occurred to any fair-minded 
man in constructing this Bill—if he 
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wished to give effect to the loud pro- 
clamations of a desire to safeguard the 
minority—that he should not dispense 
with this means of giving even indirectly 
sone representation to the minority in 
the Imperial Parliament ? But it 
appears to he the purpose of this Bill to 
stamp out any possibility of Unionist 
representation from Ireland inthe Imperial 
Parliament. Now I wish to say a word or 
twoabout the seat for South DublinCounty. 
There is a remarkable fact about that 
seat to which the attention of the House 
has not hitherto been directed. It will 
be found that Sub-section 2 of Clause 9 
states— 

“ The existing divisions of the constituencies 
shall, save as provided in the Schedule, be 
abolished.” 

We have not heard any explanation of 
the grounds on which that change is 
made, though it would appear to be in 
direct contravention to the — policy 
of the last Redistribution Bill. What 
will be the effect of that — pro- 
vision 2 There are two Divisions 
of the County of Dublin, North and 
South. My hon. Friend who sits for the 
Southern Division defeated at the last 
Election both his opponents by a num- 
ber of votes exceeding their combined 
poll by 758—a substantive majority— 
and there is no doubt that, if there were 
an election to-morrow, he would be re- 
turned again, probably by a larger 
majority. But in the other Division of 
the county the Nationalist candidate had 
a majority of some thousands, and the 
immediate result of putting the two 
Divisions together would be that two 
Nationalist Members would certainly be 
returned. Therefore, it comes to this— 
that, while the Nationalists claim the 
reversion of the St. Stephen's Green 
Division, and while Dublin University 
is absolutely effaced without any reason 
given, the only remaining Unionist seat 
in the South and West of Ireland is 
gerrymandered out of existence! Now, 
us to the representation of the Unionists 
in the proposed Legislatures in Ireland. 
As to the Legislative Assembly or Lower 
House, I suppose that as long as existing 
constituencies remain as they are we 
might expect three or four seats for these 
370,000 Protestants outside of Ulster. 
But I must remark here that at the end 
of six vears the Irish Legisiature is to 
have the power of dealing with those 
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constituencies; and I have read = in 
the report cf a speech recently de- 
livered in Dublin by the hon. Member 
for North Kerry, who will, no doubt, 
have an important infiuence in all such 
matters, that he looks forward to that 
time as an opportunity when probably 
manhood suffrage will be introduced. 
The Legislative Council, or Upper 
House, it is said, has been devised for us 
as a protection. The Prime Minister 
said that it was in order to redeem the 
pledge and to meet the expectations 
which he had held cut to the minority 
that a fair, full, and liberal consideration 
of their views should be secured, But 
how has this pledge been redeemed? I 
pray the attention of the House while I 
show what an utter sham this Legislative 
Council is as a protection of the Unionist 
minority or to the holders of property in 
Ireland. First, let me say that there is 
a great change in this Bill from the cor- 
responding provision which was made in 
the Bill of 1886. Then the Irish Peers 
were to remain in the Upper Chamber, 
and there was a property  qualifica- 
tion of £200 a year, or of £4,000 
for the Members who were to be 
elected to that Council. There was also 
a rating qualification for voters of £25 
and upwards. But in this Bill the Irish 
Peers have vanished; there is no property 
qualification for Members, and the rating 
qualification for electers is reduced to 
upwards of £20 a vear. What does the 
rating of upwards of £20 mean? It 
must be remembered that Ireland is an 
agricultural country, and that the over- 
whelming majority of those Members 
elected by such arating qualification voters 
would be returned for agricultural dis- 
tricts. Of course, it will be understood 
that a £20 rating in Ireland does not 
mean having a house rated at £20. 
Probably in many cases the house would 
be rated at £1 or £2, and the balance 
will be represented by the value of 
the holding. In point of fact, almost 
all these voters would be — small 
tenant-farmers. Now, I am able to 
explain to the House what degree 
of intelligence — and independence 
a £20 qualification really represents. 
I will do so by a short reference to what 
happened when a similar qualification 
was applied to common jurors, By an 
Act passed in 1871 by a Govern- 
ment led by the present Prime Minister, 
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£20 rating was chosen as 


the quali- 


fication for the common juror in Ire- 
land; but in a short time the <Aet 
entirely broke down, and it became 


necessary to appoint a Committee for 
the purpose of considering the question. 
Evidence was produced before that Com- 
mittee showing the absurd and ridiculous 
actions of those £20 common jurors, and 
the Committee unanimously stated in 
their Report that the Act had been the 
means of placing on the Jury List the 
names of persons who were certainly not 
qualified in point of intelligence to serve 
as common jurors, Accordingly a tem- 
porary Bill was passed to raise the 
qualification of £30 rating, and that still 
produced very unsatisfactory results, A 
year or two afterwards the rating of the 
common juror was raised to £40, the 
figure at which it at present stands ; and 
the experience we have recently had of 
common jurors criminal 
the observations which 

made upon them by the Judges, do not 
lead ous to that even this 
rating has generally produced men of 
intelligence as common jurors. Any 
Irish lawyer will tell you that when any 
considerable property is at stake ina civil 


in cases, and 


have 


suppose 


case it is necessary to obtain aspecial jury. 
At present, as I have said, the qualifica- 
tien for a common juror is £40, and 
therefore those who are to be provided 
with the franchise for the election of a 
Second Chamber, which is to protect the 
interests and property of the minority, 
will have a qualification far lower than 
that which is now required for a common 
juryman in Ireland. The effect of this 
qualification will really be to produce as 
voters a of small tenant-farmers 
differing only by a small degree frem those 
who exercise the present franchise, and 
they will be just of that class of tenant- 
farmers who are most entirely under the 
influence of the Roman Catholic clergy, so 
that the House thus elected would, in 
point of fact, bea priests’ House. That, I 
believe, will be the general result of this 
franchise, and it is perfectly absurd to 
suppose that in any question affecting 


class 


property, or in any question in which there 
might be undue elerical interference, this 
Legislative Council would be the smallest 
protection to any threatened interest of 
the minority. The minority in Ireland 
have been often asked why they are not 
willing to trust themselves to their 
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fellow-countrymen, even though we might 
find ourselves in a very small minority in 
these Assemblies, and we are also asked 
whether we believe the majority have 
had a double dose of original sin, or that 
they are human only in form, No, Sir, 
I do not hold any such absurd opinions. 
I am myself an Irishman born and bred, 
and I am as proud of my countrymen as 
any Irishman in this House. I know 
well their many brilliant and generous 
qualities. But I say the course of events 
in the past has produced in Ireland a 
state of society which makes the Irish 
people, with all their brilliant and 
generous qualities, the least suited for 
this 
exercise of such powers as this Bill pro- 
poses to confer upon them. Will the 
House consider for a moment what is 
the state of Irish society at the present 
time The Irish are a poor people, 





special purpose—the uncontrolled 


| though, thank God, in recent years they 


have been steadily advancing in pros- 
But they are still a poor people. 
Among them is a small upper class com- 
of merehants, landowners, and 
professional men, As regards the land- 


posed 


owning class and those dependent upon 
them, they have been lately nearly 
ruined, but they still possess just enough 
property to make them the object of envy 
und an easy mark for the agitator to 
mark down for destruction. Between this 


| small upper class and the enormous masses 





beneath them there is almost a_ total 
absence of that middle class which 
in more fevoured countries gives 


stability to society, is the true basis of 
self-government, its protection 
the CXCECSSCS of unbridled 
democratie power, Such, then, is the 
unfortunate state of society which has 
been produced by the unfortunate events 
of the past in Ireland. But un- 
fortunate historical events done 
worse than that. Those in 
the social stateand those sharp differences 
between the various classes, have been 
accentuated and made doubly dangerous 
by unhappy controversies and 
religious animosities. I ask hon. Mem- 
bers would they be satisfied to have 
all their dearest interests confided to the 
protection and the care of a Legislature 
such as is sure to be elected by the class 
of voters whom I have described and 
under the social conditions to which I 
have been calling attention ? And such as 


and 


against 


these 
have 
chasms 


class 
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the electors are, such surely will be the 
Representatives who will be returned by 
them, and such must be the politicians 
who in future would form the Executive 
Government of Ireland if this Bill ever 
becomes law. I heard inthe Debate on 
the First Reading of the Billa very able 
and moderate speech by the hon, Mem- 
ber for Waterford, who said that quite a 


new class of Representatives,or politicians, | 


would enter the new Irish Legislature. 
With all respect to the hon. Member, I 
must say that I do not believe a werd of 
it. Ido not believe it is possible for the 
Nationalist classes in Ireland to send 
from amongst themselves either to 
this or to any other Legislature able 
and better Representatives than they 
have sent to this House. I have often 
listened with admiration to the eloquence 
and ability they have displayed. But, at 
the same time, I must remind the House 
that those hon. Members are seen here 
under the influence of the traditions of 
this ancient Assembly, and in the eom- 
panionship of hon. Members from Eng- 
land and Scotland. But what has been 
their record, sometimes within this House 


and always outside its walls ¢ I need not | 


go back to the earlier times of the Land 


League. I need refer only to the pro- | 


ceedings that took place in a famous 
Committee Room upstairs and to what 
afterwards happened in Ireland, and I 
could, if I were disposed to do so, oecupy 
an hour in reading the furious mutual re- 
criminations which these hon. Gentle- 
men have indulged in towards one 
another. I will quote only one sentence. 
It is all summed up in the despairing 


declaration of Arehbishop Croke, when | 
he exclaimed about a year ago, “ T am | 


afraid the cause is lost! Are we really 
tit for Home Rule ¥ Do we deserve it 7” 
and when he quoted the opinion ex- 


pressed, as he said, by some staunch and | 
intelligent Irishman that: “The Irish | 


Members had given both friends and 
foes reason to believe that they were 
at present utterly unfit for freedom.” 
Yes, and when we are asked why we do 
not commit ourselves with full trust 
to our fellow - countrymen—to those 
who might form the  Legisiature 
and the Executive which it is pro- 
posed to set up in Ireland—I must 
tell the House that there are many among 
the minority, many among my own con- 
stituents, who have recollections that 
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} make it impossible for them to be willing 
| to intrust their liberties and their interests 
| to politicians of whom they have had sad 
hor spony in Ireland—men and women 
who have lived through the terrible days 
of the Land League and the National 
| League when the law of the League was 
| the law of the land, when the police of 
the League—word of sinister meaning !— 
‘asserted their authority through the re- 
mote South and West of Ireland—men 
and women who through all that time 
carried their lives in their hands, living 
often under police protection, and who had 
to submit to the meanand cowardly oppres- 
sions and persecutions attendant on boy- 
These things they can never 


cotting. 
forget, and you cannot expect them now 
to trust their fortunes and their liberties 
toa Legislature and an Executive which 
would undoubtedly he controlled by those 
who were the leaders of the Land League 
and the National League. it is all very 
well to talk of the new heaven and the 
new earth that are to be brought in by the 
passing of this Bill, and of the wonders that 
will be worked by magie of autonomy 
and self-government. But when you 
strip away these eloquent phrases, this is 
the sinister figure whieh will be revealed 
standing behind them, There is one special 
interest which will be affected by this Bill 
to which I am sure the House will allow 
me torefer, and point out what the probable 
effect will be on the University of Dublin 
were the measure to become law. We 
| have been told that special provision has 
/ been made in the Bill which will! entirely 
protect the interests in the future of the 
University of Dublin. Iam not now going 
to make a speech in praise of my own 
| constituency, but I will say that Dublin 


| University holds a very peculiar place in 
the hearts and the affections, I believe, of 
men of all creeds who are capable of 
forming an opinion on questions relating 
to Universities. So far as I am coneerned, 
) I should not fear for the fate of Trinity 
College if its fate depended only on the 
will and the action of Trish laymen 
left to themselves. But, unfortunately, 
it isa fact which no one can deny that 
Dublin University has been for many years 
| a special mark for the attacks of ecclesias- 
(ties of the Roman Catholic Church, and, 
as I have shown, there is no protection 
against the influence they will exercise 
in the future Legislature of Ireland, 
whether in the Legislative Assembly or 
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the Legislative Council. Now, let me 
inquire whether there is any protection 
in this Bill for such an institution as 
Dublin University. In Clause 4, Sec- 
tion 6, it is laid down that the power of 
the Irish Parliament shall not extend to 
the making of any law— 

“Whereby any existing corporation incor- 
porate by Royal Charter, or by any local or 
general Act of Parliament, may, unless it con- 
sents, or the leave of Her Majesty is first 
obtained on Address from the two Houses of 
the Irish Legislature, be deprived of its rights, 
privileges, or property without due process of 
law.” 

I will not deal at this moment with the 
question of the proposed consent of the 


Dublin University, but I will call 
attention to the other alternative, and 
consider whether any share of  pro- 
tection is given under it by this 
section. In the Bill of 1886 there was a 


corresponding clause. By that clause 
the Irish Legislature was forbidden * to 


impair,” by this Bill it must only not 
“deprive” a corporation of its existing 
rights, privileges, or property. But 
what is still more important, in the 
Bill of 1886 the words were that the 
Irish Legislature should not have 


power to deprive a Corporation of its 
rights, privileges, or property unless the 
leave of Her Majesty in Council was 
first obtained. In this Bill the words 
“in Council” have been left out, and, as 
I understand, the effect will be to enable 
the Lord Lieutenant to exercise this 
prerogative upon the recommendation of 
the Irish Executive. I am assured by 
the highest legal authority that that will 
be the effect of the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That is 
contrary to our intention, and we do not 
admit the accuracy of the interpretation. 

*Mr. PLUNKET: If what I have 
said is contrary to the intentions of the 
framers of the Bill I will not press that 
matter further at present. But there is 
one word more I desire to say as to 
the consequences of the Bill, not only on 
the minority in Ireland, but on the fate 
and the future of this ‘Assembly. What 
chance is there that this Bill, if it should 
be passed into law, will be found to be 
a really final settlement of the Irish 
question 2 What chance is there that it 
will be accepted not only now, but here- 
after, in full and abiding satisfaction of 
Irish aspirations? I will suppose 
that you have passed this Bill, that 
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you have overcome the opposition of 
Ulster, and that you have induced the 
men of Ulster and the other Unionists 
to submit to an authority which they 
protest that they distrust and abhor, 
I will suppose that they have sat down 
sullenly to be taxed and, as they believe, 
to be plundered and oppressed by this 
new Legislature. If that be so you can 
imagine with what feelings they will 
regard those who have thrust them out. 
But let that pass; and I ask what 
security can you have that this hastily 
patched up arrangement will be accepted 
in full satisfaction of the patriotic 
aspirations of the Irish people 7 You 
have nothing but the assurances given 
this evening by the hon. Member for 
North Longford (Mr. Justin McCarthy), 


and by others, who happen at the 
present moment to represent the 
majority of the Irish people in this 
House. Believe me, these Irish aspira- 


tions are not to be played with or trifled 
with. They have a history. They 
have, indeed, in receut years, under the 


predatory teaching of the National 
League and the Land League, been 


applied to sufficiently mean and sordid 
objects ; but in former years they have 
had other, and, I will say, loftier pur- 


poses. The right hon, Gentleman says 
he has no fear, that he is joyfully 
amazed, as well he may be, at the 


moderation of the Irish Members at the 
present moment. But I ask any man of 
calm judgment and common sense how 
long does he believe that the national 
aspirations of Ireland will be satisfied 
with this suspected, tributary, dependent, 
mongrel Legislature ? What have been 
the national aspirations of Ireland in the 
past ? They have always been that 
Ireland as a nation should take her place 
among the nations of the earth. What 
was the plan of Wolfe Tone and of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald? It was that 
Ireland as a nation should take her place 
among the nations of the earth, What 
was the passion of Young Ireland in 
18487 Aye, what was the pledge by 
which Mr. Parnell drew to his side 
the Fenians, and obtained the help 
and dollars of the Clan-na-Gael ? It 
was that Ireland as a nation should take 


her place among the nations of the 
earth ; that however he might be 


obliged to shape his agitation within 
the limits of the Constitution, he 
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would set no limits to the onward 
march of the Irish people. And since his 
death the many leaders who have sought 
to sueceed him have had again and again 
to declare that their ultimate objects 
aud aims were the same as those which 
had actuated the men of °98, of °48, and 
of 67. These gentlemen do not take 
much interest in the share you offer them 
in this Imperial Parliament. They 
accept it with a kind of contemptuous 
indifference. They will come to this 
Parliament just when it suits their own 
convenience. ‘They will come, no doubt, 
as occasions may offer, by the strength 
and weight of their solid phalanx 
to prize off and wrench away the 
restrictions which by this paper Consti- 
tution you seek to place upon the freedom 
of their National Assembly in Ireland. 
But it is to the House in Dublin that they 
will look as the home and school in whica 
to encourage and develop the Nationality 
of Ireland until the day arrives when Ire- 
land as a nation is prepared to take her 
place among the nations of the earth, I 
say this is inevitable if there be any sub- 
stance or truth in the promises, pledges, 
and prophecies of the past 100 years. It 
is not difficult to foretell the spirit and 
temper in which at no distant day the 
Irish Parliament will come to consider 
its dependent and provincial condition, 
when it shall have fulfilled its primary 
revolution and the 


mission of social 


plunder of the rich, when there are no. 


more capitalists and landowners to be 
placed under further contribution, when 
the ever-increasing burdens of taxation 
fall more heavily upon the occupiers 
of the land, and the others remaining 
in Ireland. Is it not certain that 
under these circumstances the Irish 
Parliament will be compelled to flatter 
and further encourage the development 
of the national aspirations of Ireland? So 
long, indeed, as the restrictions in this 
Bill remain, it will not be possible for them 
by legislation to raise Ireland from the 
position of a province; it will not be 
possible for them to raise an Army or 
man a Fleet, but there is nothing to pre- 
vent them from enlisting a Police Force 
of any dimensions they please to stand 
side by side with a Militia which, though 
under the control of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, will in a great portion of Ireland 
be imbued by extreme Nationalist senti- 
ments. And so, when the Executive and 
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all the Civil offices have been filled by 
sympathisers, when rival sectious in the 
Legislature are bidding against each 
other in the market of national aspira- 
tions, when the young manhood of Ire- 
land has been drilled and organised, then 
will come to pass the saying of the 
leaders of the Clan-na- Gael, which 
declared that— 

“While our objects lie far beyond what may 
be obtained by agitation, a National Parliament 
is an object which we are bound to obtain by 
any means offered. The achievement of a 
National Parliament gives us a footing on Irish 
soil, it gives us the agencies and the instrument- 
alities of a Government de facto at the very com - 
mencement of the Irish struggle. It places the 
Government in the hands of our friends and 
brothers. It removes the Castle ring and gives 
us what we may well express as the plant of an 
armed revolution. From this standpoint the 
restitution of Parliament is part of our pro- 
gramme,” 


Can anyone who has read the history of 
this question, and has watched the 
modern developments of Irish national 
aspirations, doubt that that declaration is 
almost certain to be fulfilled? There 
are, indeed, as I believe, but two trve and 
lofty types of Irish patriotism at the 
present day ; but two ultimate goals at 
which the aspirations of Irish nationality 
may find its fulfilment and its rest. 
There is that old school of Irish nation- 
ality which imagined a really independent 
Ireland, with its own soldiers, its own 
sailors, its own green flag ; who claimed 
an independent Parliament, a sovereign 
Parliament, a Parliament not controlled 
by any other power whatever; and in 
past days poetry and passion and real self- 
sacrifice have been identified with that 
romantic, but unpractical and, as I 
believe, disastrous ideal. But there is 
another true and lofty type of Irish 
patriotism, and I long for the day when 
all Irishmen may adopt it, a patriotism 
which is not less devoted to its own 
country and its own people, which desires 
to see them pre-eminent and successful 
beyond all others within the limits of an 
Empire which they have through many 
generations done much to build up and 
maintain, which believes that within the 
Empire and this Imperial Assembly all 
the real rights and liberties of Ireland 
can be safeguarded and her real interests 
promoted—a patriotism which feels no 
shame in submitting to a Parliament and 
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an Imperial power of which it is itself an 
integral element, and in whose greatness 
it has played a glorious part. 

*Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, 
Tyneside) said, he had not found in the 
speeches which had been delivered 
by the Opposition in this Debate, and 
also during the First Reading of this 


Bill, any argument which on_ its 
merits, might be calculated to change 


the decision of those electors who recently 
returned a majority to the House to sup- 
porta Home Rule Government, or any 
reason which would now justify Home 
Rule Members in hesitating to record their 
votes in favour of the measure now under 
discussion. It has, however, been alleged 
that they had no mandate from the con- 
stituences to pass this Bill. He 
believed he was not inaccurate in stating 
that on no occasion in the history of our 
country has any question ever been more 
thoroughly discussed on public platforms, 
or the views of the electors more plainly 
challenged, by both Parties, than 
during the last seven years on this ques- 


tion of granting self-government to 
Ireland, and were they to be now 


induced to submit to the approval of the 
country the particular words and clauses 
of the Bill, they should be adopting 
a course contrary to all practice, 
and they should be creating a most un- 
desirable precedent. The Bill accurately 
gives effect to the policy and principles 
which had been prominently placed be- 
fore the electors, and in the support of 
which they gave their adherence by 
returning the present Ministry into power. 
It had, however, beeu suggested, that 
votes were recorded for the Liberals in 
some constituences in consequence of 
promises that were made to support other 
measures. Whilst this might be partly 
true, yet he thought it must be conceded 
that in every constituency returning a 
Liberal Representative or supporter of the 
present Government, the principle that 
“the people in any locality should be 
given a reasonable control over all their 
exclusively internal affairs” was accepted, 
and uponthat principle support was given 
by the electors to Home Rule, whether in 
the form of Parish Councils for the 
country districts, or by representative 
Local Government for London, as in all 
other towns, or by an Irish Legislature 
for Ireland. And had it not been for the 
fact that the late Government secured 
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credit for passing the Local Government 
Act, which was based upon this very 
principle, many of the votes the Tory 
candidates received at the polls wou!d have 
been diverted to support that same principle 
which the Liberals now advocate in the 
interest of Irelandand of English parishes, 
but in the place of whicn the Opposition 
had had nothing better to offer than 
coercion in one case and a circus in the 
other. Many also on that side of the 
House believe that only by acting on 
this same principle could the real lasting 
unity of the Empire be attained under a 


1878 


scheme of Federation. There was no 
desire among the electors to have the 


question again reopened; it would un- 
doubtedly receive the support of the 
majority of the people’s Representatives 
in this House, and if it should ulti- 
mately be rejected in a another plece, and 
thus, to the delight of hon. Members 
opposite, further postpone the legislation 
Liberals believe to be needed in other 
directions, then the responsibility for a 
reconstitution of, or total abolition of the 
second Chamber would rest elsewhere. 
He did not hesitate to say that the 
rejection of this measure in the present 
mind of the electorate, would be provo- 
cative of an agitation for the total 
anihilation of the Upper House, at any 
rate in the Industrial constituences of 
the north, which he believed was not 
realised by the Peers themselves, or by 
hon. Members opposite. The country 
desired that this Irish question should be 
dealt with forthwith by granting Home 
Rule, and rather than have the matter 
again brought before the country the elee- 
tors would, he believed, be satisfied with 
any Bill that makes reasonable provisions 
for the unity of the Empire in the stipre- 
macy of an Imperial Parliament : 
and the protection of the minority 
opposed to Irish self - government. 
Since the Bill was introduced there had 
been no sign that the provisions of the 
Bill are other than eminently satisfae- 
tory to the large majority of the electors 
in the United Kingdom. He believed 
the Party to which he belonged did not 
rely upon the Preamble to secure the 
supremacy of Parliament; for, firstly, 
they could not divest the Imperial 
Parliament of the supremacy which 
was inherent to its very existence, and, 
secondly, such reservations appeared in 
the Bill as to place beyond cavil Ui 
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question as to the supreme character of 
the powers retained, including the power 
of veto and legislative interference. 
Full provision was also made for the 
unity of the Empire by the continued en- 
joyment of one Throne, one Army, one 
Navy, one set of Ambassadors and Con- 
suls, one commercial system ; but, above 
all, they relied upon the Bill producing 
one feeling of friendship and common 
interest between the masses of the 
two countries, and thus create a real 
union in the place of one of a mere 
documentary character. For the pro- 
tection of the minority, they relied upon 
the establishment of a Government 
for Ireland based upon popular opinion 
and controlled by the voice of the people, 
who had always been opposed to methods 
of oppression, and they believed that, in 
the event of a Roman Catholic majority 
being in power in Ireland, that 
responsible Ministers would disregard 
their own particular religious views in 
their legislation, and in the ad- 
ministration of the law deal fairly with 
every one of their fellow-subjects. In 
spite of the Protestant ascendency in Ire- 
land throughout this century, the Irish 
Roman Catholics had shown themselves 
even anxious to secure Protestant Repre- 
sentatives, and Protestant leaders for 
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their Parliamentary Party. From Lord: 


Edward Fitzgerald down to Mr. Parnell, 
with the exception of O’Connell, all the 
great Nationalist Leaders belonged to the 
Protestant faith. In 1832, Catholie 
ecoustituencies returned 43 Protestants ; 
in 1848, 40; in 1868, 33; in 1874, 28. 
And even with the extension of the 
franchise, 13 Protestants now — re- 
presented Irish Catholic constituencies. 
Representatives belonging to the 
Protestant religion had been elected 
even in preference to Catholics when- 
ever their political views had been 
in accord with that of the majority of 
their fellow-countrymen. As one of 
many illustrations of this fact, he cited 
the case ef the election of Mr. Abraham 
to the chairmanship of the Limerick 
Board of Guardians in preference to 
Lord Emly, who was a Catholic convert. 
If any intolerance had been exhibited it 
had been on the part of Protestant 
Ulster. The utterance of Lord Ennis- 
killen, when addressing the farmers of 
Fermanagh at Florence Court in 1886, 
denoted the spirit of the Ulster Protest- 
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ants, and was a sample of many similar 
speeches. He said— 

“It is notthe Roman Catholic I object to as 

a neighbour, and as a friend, but it is to Roman 
Catholics as a body I object; in my opinion 
they ought not to have the power in this or in 
any other country. For that reason, and for 
that reason alone, do I preach this crusade 
against Roman Catholics, and I say it is for you 
to doa great deal to strengthen our hands in 
this matter. I say to you farmers, many of 
whom I see around me, employ more Protestants, 
and don’t employ Roman Catholics. Roman 
Catholics must live, and they must go elsewhere 
to live, and joy be with them. I say if you 
don’t feed them they will have to be fed in some 
other country, and they will leave Fermanagh. 
and that is all we wish.” 
It was the spirit thus indicated, and he 
as a Protestant was ashamed to admit it, 
was the only source of danger in Ireland. 
The Protestant minority seemed to antici- 
pate after the passing of this measure 
that undue influence would be used by 
the priests, and that the people would fail 
to have any real control over their own 
destiny. If it was in the power of the 
priests to exercise undue influence, and 
that, as it was asserted, this power 
had been increasing, must it not at any 
rate be partly due to the system of 
government under which it had developed ? 
Was it not also due to the fact that the 
upper classes in the possession of the 
land had failed to show that protection 
and friendship in times of difficulty to 
their tenantry ? The people in their 
down - trodden condition had — been 
driven more and more to rely for help 
and advice in Civil matters on their re- 
ligious instructors, who to their credit 
be it said, had proved to be true and 
sympathising friends to the members of 
their flocks in times of distress and 
difficulty. He believed the responsibility 
of Government would produce an inde- 
pendence of thought on the part of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland. The 
Prime Minister ence said— 

“The possession of liberty increases the ap- 
preciation of liberty, and that when liberty is 
more appreciated it is more jealously guarded, 
and the exercise of it is kept in the hands of 
of those who possess it.” 

He believed the effect of Home Rule in 
Ireland would render the Catholics, in 
secular affairs, practically independent 
of the priests. In Italy, France, 
and other Roman Catholic countries, 
there was no such clerical domina- 
tion as it was alleged existed in Ireland, 
and there was every reason to believe 
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from past historical experience that, 
under the altered circumstances produced 
by Home Rule, it would not continue. 
The Opposition declared that they ought 
not to hand over the loyal portion of the 
Irish people to the control of a less loyal 
majority. He denied that they were 
going to do anything of the sort. When 
the late Prime Minister himself ineited 
the minority to rebellion, as he did in 
May last when addressing the Prim- 
rose League: when the Leader of the 
Opposition boasts he does not preach 
passive obedience or non-resistance, and 
in urging the Irish te rebel, shelters 
himself under an academic proposition : 


when the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington reiterated — his 


directions, as he did the other night, 
“that Ulster should fight and would be 
right ;” when Lord Londonderry stated 
that— 

“The word ‘surrender’ was not known in 
the Ulsterman’s vocabulary, and Ulstermen, if 
all else failed, would not hesitate for a moment 
to resort to physical force.” 

When the Member for North Armagh 
said— 

“Nothing under Heaven will make us recog- 
nise this Parliament or obey its laws, so long as 
we have right arms to strike with.” 

He asked himself which was the disloyal 
Party ? Was it that Party who denied their 
countrymen therights of self-government, 
and refused to abide by the laws of the 
realm, sanctioned by the Queen, or was 
it that Party who, in effect, said, we will 
forget the way England has made the 
law repugnant to us in the past, and we 
will for the future co-operate with her in 
all Imperial matters, if only she will 
concede to us the making of those laws 
which exclusively affect — ourselves. 
Of these two Parties the Conservatives 
had at any rate the least claim to be 
considered loyal. There was not, in his 
view, the slightest chance of their earry- 
ing to a successful issue the rebellion 
their words were calculated to promote. 
If, however, blood was shed, assuredly 
the responsibility would not rest so much 
on the citizens of Belfast and Derry, and 
those poor tenant farmers or the farm 
labourers of Ulster who had been and 
were incited to rise, but upon those who, 
from the positions they occupied as ex- 
Ministers of the Crown and Members of 
Parliament, had promoted war and the 
death of their fellow-men. He did not 
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think it opportune until the Committee 
stage was reached to dwell at great 
length ou the question of the retention of 
the Irish Members in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, but he could not agree with the 
right hon. Member for West Birmingham 
that “their presence here was an 
essential condition for the maintenance of 
the Empire.” For if that view was 
correct obviously the absence of Colonial 
Representatives in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment was a symptom of the absence of a 
unity which in his opinion did exist. 
It was somewhat interesting to find that 
the Members of the Opposition were to- 
day in favour of the exclusion of these 
Irish Members from the Imperial Parlia~ 
ment. For instance, the hon. and learned 
Member for Plymouth said, when address- 
ing the House on February 13— 

“If this plan be not adopted, if the right hon. 
Member should yield to the objections that are 
made, as he must and should agree that the 
Irish Members should not come here, there goes 
at one swoop the financial portion of the Bill.” 
And the right hon, Member for East 
Manchester, addressing the House on the 
following night, used these words, * Of 
two impossibilities, he has put into the 
Bill the most impossible is the one 
embodied in bis proposal,” and he gave 
as his reason for objecting to their 
presence that the Governments would be 
formed not by those who were interested 
in the legislation, but by those who were 
not. He found, however, by reference 
to the speeches delivered in 1886, they 
took a diametrically opposite view of this 
matter. He took, as a fair sample of 
their utterances, an extract from a speech 
delivered by Lord Cross on May 17, 
1886, when speaking on behalf of the 
Government of that day— 

“What we contend for is the supremacy and 
the government of the Imperial Parliament. 
Why we want to retain the Irish Members 
within the walls of tuis House is that because 
without them we shall cease to be an Imperial 
Parliament.” 

Thus, in 1886, it was alleged that they 
were going to break up the Imperial 
Parliament by the exclusion of the Irish 
Members, and on that account they were 
dubbed Separatists ; consequently, if they 
now advocate the exclusion, they were 
either by their own showing “ Separa- 
tists ” themselves, or they made in 1886 
an unjustifiable charge, which for seven 
years sthey had maintained, and out of 
which they had made, or tried to make, 
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enormous political capital, and for which 
they ought now in all honour to make 
such restitution as was in their power by 
a full, ample, and unreserved public 
apology. But whilst the Conservatives 
vecupied this unenviable position, and 
were ou the horns of this dilemma to-day, 
the self-styled Unionists were equally 
inconsistent in the character of their 
opposition. For their Leader asserted 
in 1886 the ground of his opposition to 
the Home hule Bill then was—(1) it 
proposed to terminate the representation 
of the Irish Members at Westminster ; 
(2) it renounced the right of Imperial 
taxation in Ireland, including Customs 
and Excise ; (3) it surrendered the ap- 
pointmentof the Judges and the Magis- 
trates ; lastly, it proposed to make the 
new authority supreme in all matters 
that were not specially excluded. Nearly 
every one of these objections had been 
met, if not absolutely, at any rate to a 
large extent, in the present Bill ; and the 
right hon. Member had now no other 
consistent ground for opposing this Bill. 
He now, however, endeavoured to wreck 
the Bill, and defeat the Ministry by 
falling back upon imaginary difficulties, 
and by attempting to prove the scheme 
proposed was impracticable. However, 
he and his Party had not made one 
move to indicate that they could pro- 
duce a better one, for they knew that 
this scheme had already secured those 
two all-important recommendations : 
viz.: that it had received, subject only 
to reasonable amendment in Committee, 
the acceptance of four-fifths of the Irish 
Representatives ; and it further fulfilled all 
those conditions which the majority of the 
House deemed essential in granting a 
Legislature for Ireland. The practica- 
bility of a measure depended partly upon 
the spirit in which the Bill was drawn, 
but to a greater extent upon the way the 
Bill, when it had become an Act of Par- 
liament, was accepted and administered. 
But members were not sent here to re- 
present the people and to create difficul- 
ties. They were sent here to overcome 
difficulties, and if the right hon. Member 
was in favour of Home Rule as he was 
in 1885, he should endeavour rather to 
show how Home Rule should be granted 
to the Irish people in a better way than 
was now proposed by the present Govern- 
ment. He was no advocate of consistency, 
but he submitted to the House that the 
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right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham was absolutely inconsistent in his 
present opposition to Home _ Rule, 
but had not the fairness to admit any 
change in his own view. But the 
real question was, not what were the 
difficuties of the Bill, or how they could 
be met, but were they altogether to be 
compared for one moment to the intoler- 
able present system of endeavouring to 
govern a country against the wishes of 
the large majority of her own people. 
They were Home Rulers, among other 
reasons, because history, in their opinion, 
afforded ample evidence of the fact that 
to govern a country by the consent of 
her people is a prudent and valuable 
principle. For illustrations of this they 
need not go to foreign countries; we 
need only look at the Australian Colonies, 
Canada, the Isle of Man, or the Channel 
Islands, where autonomy obtains. These 
countries all possessed Legislatures, 
differing one from another according to 
the varying special cireumstances in each 
case, yet they were all to-day loyal to 
the Mother Country. If, then, loyalty 
had been promoted by this means in cases 
where our own race have been concerned, 
surely there could be no exception in the 
case of Ireland, for, on the one hand, she 
was neither so large or so far off as 
Australia and Canada, nor yet so small 
or near as the Isle of Man or Channel 
Islands, and there must be some 
safety in the application of the same 
principle to all portions of the Em- 
pire. Ireland was certainly equally 
entitled to develop her own resources, 
and he believed, under Home Rule, she 
would do so with credit and advantage to 
herself, and that we ourselves would 
derive no small benefit from her in- 
creasing contentment and prosperity. 
Ireland thrown upon her own resources 
would, as of yore, study her own 
capabilities, with the result that enter- 
prise would be promoted, the labour market 
would be relieved here by the gradual 
absorption of the Irish race, and work at 
home might be found for the unemployed, 
and the condition of our workmen 
materially improved. Lord Salisbury, 
when once addressing this House, said— 


“What is the reason that a people with so 
bounteous a soil as the Irish lag so far behind 
the English race’? Some say it is to be found 
in the character of the Celtic race; but I look 
to France, and I see a Celtic race there going 
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forward with most rapid strides. Some people 
say it is to be found in the Roman Catholic 
religion ; but I look to Belgium, and there J see 
a people second to none in Europe, except the 
English, for industry—listinguished for the 
earnestness of their Roman Catholic belief. An 
hon. Member says it arises from listening to 
demagogues ; but when I look to the Northern 
States of America I see a people who listen to 
demagogues, and show no want of prosperity. 
What then is it? Iam afraid that the one thing 
that has been peculiar to Ireland bas been the 
Government of it by England.” 

We had now the chance to amend 
our ways and allow her to govern 
herself. We shall clear the way then 
for making progress with our own 
legislation, and whilst some of the 
Opposition honestly opposed them in 
regard to Home Rule, yet they knew 
there were many of the Party opposite 
who undoubtedly rejoiced that this ques- 
tion occupied the position it did to the 
exclusion of other matters which they did 
not desire to see made the subject of 
law. The alternative course the Opposi- 
tion alleged to be in 1886 was not one of 
coercion, but one of county government 
or something akin to it. The electors 
gave the late Government six years to 
try their policy, with the result that 
perpetual coercion was introduced in 
defiance of the pledges given at the polls, 
and though in their last Session they did 
bring in a Local Government Bill, which 
they carried by a majority of 92 on the 
occasion of its Second Reading, they 
took good care not to proceed with it. 
Lord Londondery, speaking in 1889, 
after his return from Ireland, said— 

“To ensure good government of Ireland it 
would be necessary to secure from Parliament 
extraordinary powers, and my experience during 
the past three years in Ireland has strengthened 
my conviction, that it is utterly futile and hope- 
less to ever attempt to govern Ireland except 
by extraordinary powers.” 

The alternative policy had, therefore, been 
proved from the experience of the last 
few years to be one of coercion. During 
the last seven years the Party which was 
now in power had advocated a different 
method. The anticipated results of that 
very advocacy had already had an almost 
miraculous effect upon the population, 
and in the expectation that the law of 
the land would shortly be administered 
by those in whom the people had confi- 
dence, had enabled the present Govern- 
ment to conduct the affairs of the country 
without recourse to the use of exceptional 
powers. And, as a sign of the increasing 
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confidence of Irishmen in the future of 
theircountry under Home Rule, it was only 
necessary to refer to the fact that the 
population of Ireland increased during the 
quarter ending December last, and this 
too by her sons remaining in their own 
country in a way unprecedented during 
the last 50 years. If, however, we now 
failed to make the reasonable concession 
demanded by Ireland, and for which she 
has worked and suffered the wide world 
over, there was every prospect, nay, almost 
a certainty, that once again the Govern- 
ment would be called upon to re-administer 
another drastic but useless Coercion Act. 
Were the Opposition prepared to face 
that inevitable contingency? If they 
were, he was certain that the working 
classes and those dependents of Tory 
employers upon whom the Party opposite 
relied for their support did not approve 
of the system of coercing a people to obey 
laws over which they had little control, 
and in consequence no sympathy. The 
denial to Irishmen the right to manage 
their own exclusive affairs would 
assuredly not only fan into flame those 
embers of hostility to England which 
existed in every quarter of the globe into 
which the Irish race had been driven, 
which during the last seven years had 
been gradually dying out under a happier 
prospect, but it would create an impetus 
hardly at present capable of realisation 
to conspiracy and to the formation of 
secret societies, which he feared might 
tend to undermine all efforts at satis- 
factory Government. A _ recrudescence 
of those terrible crimes, the character of 
which had in the past been so graphically 
depicted for Party purposes by such 
Members as the Member for South Tyrone, 
upon the platforms of the country, may 
be prevented by the acceptance of this 
Bill now before the House. Those who 
voted against the Bill must be prepared 
to take the responsibility of the events 
that would inevitably follow as a result 
of their action were it successful in 
securing its defeat. He failed to see how 
the most cynical opponent or the hardest 
heart could justify their adoption of a 
course productive of such terrible evil. 
Home Rule might not at once produce the 
state of affairs they had good reason to 
believe would ultimately ensue, but 
under such a system as they now proposed 
they would at once be relieved here, the 
country of Ireland would gradually 
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become developed, whilst the responsi- 
bilities of self-government would be an 
educational process which wouid in turn 
assuredly produce increased devotion to 
the laws possessed by a free people. 
And thus that discontent would be 
removed which made a permanent good 
Government under the present system an 
impossibility, and would inevitably unite 
ina closer bond of sympathy the Irish 
nation with Great Britain, both of whose 
interests are, and whose interests must 
always remain, identical. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; THlouse counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


*Mr. A. H. SMITH (Christchurch) 
said, the House would have listened with 
a good deal of pleasure to the speech 
delivered by the hon. Member for the 
Tyneside Division (Mr. J. A. Pease), 
but he (Mr. Smith) could not help re- 
marking that the hon. Member’s speech, 
like those of many hen. Members on the 
Ministerial side of the House, was made 
up of a great deal of assertion and very 
little argument. Much was said about 
the abstract principles of justice, and 
very few arguments were advanced in 
favour of the Bill. The hon. Member 
had said he thought the electors would 
be content with any Bill. He (Mr. 
Smith) thought the hon. Member was 
going to say any Bill introduced by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, but he found the hon. Member 


meant any Bill which provided pro- | 


tection for the minority and for the 
supremacy of Parliament. Well, that 
was the very reason why they on the 
Opposition side of the House objected 
t» the present Bill—because it would not 
do those things. It was for that reason 
that they felt it their duty to offer to the 
Bill the most stubborn resistance. The 
hon. Member had asked which was the 
loyal Party in Ireland, and he referred 


to events which had taken place during | 


the past few days in that country. It 
would be generally agreed that those 
men who had expressed, in such a very 
clear and unmistakeable manner, their 
anxiety that their country should re- 
main an integral part of the United 
Kingdom, and that they should not be 
cut adrift or cease to be a part of this 
great Empire, were the loyal Party. The 
hon. Member had referred to other 
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matters which he thought were pressing 
for the attention of the Honse, but had 
to be postponed owing to the action of 
the Opposition. Well, for his own part, 
he (Mr. Smith) thought it was the in- 
troduction of the Home Rule Bill which 
was putting off legislation which Mem- 
bers on the Opposition side of the House 





were quite as anxious to see brought in 
| and passed as any hon. Member opposite. 
| The question seemed to him to be 
| whether there was the remotest chance 
| of this Bill proving a final settlement of 
‘the great Irish question. The Prime 
Minister had made many attempts to 
settle it. He had = disestablished the 
Irish Church; he had passed measures 
relating to the land: and when these 
remedial measures had failed, he had 
‘brought in the most drastie Coercion 
Bill which had ever been applied 
iby any Party in the House to the 
people of Ireland. He (Mr. Smith) 
jhad always thought that when the 
right hon. Gentleman adopted — his 
great change of policy in 1886, it 
was a policy of despair, and he could not 
help thinking that the same policy had 
| dictated the measure now before the 
House. He had never been able to ac- 
count for the sudden change of view of 
the right hon. Gentleman unless it was 
that, feeling the resources of civilisation 
| exhausted, they adopted this method of 
satisfying theaspirations of the National- 
‘ist Party. That Party had never 
| hesitated to state in the clearest manver 
what their wishes were. They would 
never rest until they had severed the 
last link that bound Ireland to Great 
Britain they would never _ rest 
until Ireland was an _ independent 
| nation. How did the provisions of the 
| Bill agree with that view. Would not 
| the 80 Irish Members who were to 
jcontinue in the House be a_ fairly 
| substantial and obvious link between 
|the two countries? The Nationalist 
Party would only regard the mea- 
|sure as payment on account, and 
| would await a favourable opportunity 
| when a weak Ministry was in office to 
| demand payment of the balance due. 
| No doubt the Home Rule which both 
| sections desired was that kind of Home 
Rule which was described by the right 
Es Gentleman the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer some time ago as “ Fenian 
Home Rule”—a kind of Home Rule 
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which that right hon. Gentleman was not | 


Government of 


willing to give. It was impossible by 
this Bill or by any other Bill to make Ire- 
land a nation, for there was no single 
nationality within her shores, the people 
being sharply divided, not ouly by re- 
ligious, but by social and political ideas 
into two camps bitterly opposed to each 
other. No Bill could reconcile them, and 
this Bili would have the opposite effect. 
One section which, in spite of the speech 


of the Member for West Islington, he still | 


looked on as the most loyal, and most 
wealthy, and most devoted to the Union, 
offered the most stubborn resistance to 
the Bill. They believed that their wealth 
and industry would be at the mercy of 
those whom they regarded as their heredi- 
tary foes. The hon. Member for South 
Longford (Mr. Blake) whom they had 
all been glad to welcome to the House, 
made a remarkable speech the other day. 
He was an orator, and perhaps there was 
such a thing as oratorical licence as well 
The hon. Member, at 


any rate, had said— 


as poetic licence. 


* Oppression was a thing of the past. What 
they wanted was equality and security of the 
rights of individuals.” 

“There was no country in the world where 
the minority was so absolutely safe, and in ad- 
dition, they were protected by restrictions which 
really laid down the fundamental chapter of 
the people's liberty.” 

But what were the sentiments of 
colleagues ? Take the words of the hon. 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), for 
instance. On the Sth December, 1886, 


he had said— 


his 


“When we come ovt of the struggle we will 

remember who were the people's friends and 
who were the people’s enemies, and deal out 
our reward to one, and our punishment to the 
other.” 
Again, on the 20th September, 1887, at 
Limerick, he had said—alluding to the 
struggle going on between the National- 
ists and the loyal minority— 

“T say that a man who stands aside is a 
dastard and a coward, and he and his children 
after him will be remembered in the days that 
are near at hand, when Ireland will be a free 
nation, and when every man and every man’s 
children who have suffered imprisonment or 
been struck at in the cause of Ireland will find 
it to be a mark of honour in those days of our 
prosperity.” 

How could the hon. Member for South 
Longford reconcile those speeches with | 
hisown? The opponents of the Bill, 


therefore, said that protection to loyalists 
\ 
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could only be given, and equal justice 
could only be administered to all parties, 
by the strong arm of Imperial Govern- 


ment. The Prime Minister had said 
that there was no more degrading 


spectacle than the spectacle of oppres- 
sion. He(Mr. Smith) quite agreed with 
that, but he maintained that if the Bill 


passed there would be in Ireland a 
spectacle of the most horrible and 
degrading oppression which had ever 


been seen there. It was true that the 
Bill contained some reputed safeguards. 
There was to be a Legislative Council, 
but considering that the Nationalist Party, 


even if the Legislative Council were 
wholly Unionist, would have a clear 
majority in the two Houses when 
united, and all the Executive in 


their hands, where would be the safes 
guard ? = Light was thrown on the 
value of the Second Chamber by the 
speech of the hon. Member for West 
Islington, who had stated that there 
were more £20 ratepayers in Catholic 
than in Protestant districts of Ireland. 
He did not doubt the accuracy of the hon. 
Member's statistics, but they seemed to 
prove that there would be a considerable 
number of Nationalists in the Legislative 
Council. Another safeguard was that the 
Irish Legislature was to be controlled by 
the veto, which was to be exercised by the 
Viceroy on the advice of the Irish 
Cabinet, “subject nevertheless to in- 
structions given by Her Majesty.” What 
he wanted to know was when, and in 
what cases, would the British Cabinet be 
justified in advising Her Majesty to 
withhold consent. They were able to 
discover how much value the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Kerry (Mr. Sexton) set 
upon the veto. The hon. Gentleman 
said the “veto eould not permanently 
stop any act of the Irish Legislature 
because Irish Members in this House 
would be more in evidence than before, 
and that justice would be done.” They 
knew what kind of justice the National- 
ist Party in Ireland had been accustomed 
during past years to deal out to their 
opponents. He supposed that was a 
Parliamentary way of hinting that the 
Irish Members, upon whom the Liberal 
Party depended for their majority, would 
be able to coerce the Imperial Govern- 
ment into consenting to extreme, unjust, 
and tyrannical measures passed by the 
Trish Legislature. 
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Mr. SEXTON said, he did not refer 
to the Liberal Party particularly. The 
Irish Members had found the Tory 
Party as pliant as any other, and would 
no doubt find them so again. 

Mr. A. H. SMITH said, he would 
not enter into a contest with the hon. 
Member in regard to the negotiations 
that were alleged to have taken place 
between his Party and the Conservative 
Party in past years. He now came 
to the most fantastic and impossible part 
of the Bill. The Representatives of 
England, Scotland, and Wales, even 
after making this great sacrifice, were 
not to be allowed to manage the affairs 
of the Empire in the House. — Irish 
Members were to come from time to 
time to interfere. The Prime Minister 
said that this was not an “ essential 
principle * of the Bill, but only an 
“organic detail”; but whatever the 
right hon. Gentleman might call it, it 
was one of the most important parts 
of the Bill, and a part which would 
lead to a great deal of discussion. 
It would create two classes of Mem- 
bers, and would be a grave constitutional 
change which was quite unealled for. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister in 1886 said “it would be a 
mutilation ofall our ideas about the absolute 
equality of Members in the House.” That 
was the opinion of the Opposition still. 
They had a right to ask the Government 
what position they took up with regard 
to this clause. They had a right to know 
whether the Government would consent 
to its omission, because it seemed to him 
that if it was omitted the whole Bill 
would fall to pieces, That remark would 
apply especially to the financial clauses, 
which would break down, if they had not 
already done so under the able criticisms 
of the hon. Member for Guildford and the 
right hon, Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham. It seemed to him 
that if this provision became law it would 
be utterly impossible for the Business of 
the House to be carried on at all. Ton. 
Members lamented the slow progress of 
business, but if this clause became law 
no business would be done at all. The 
Prime Minister had said the other day 
that the opinion of England was moving 
in the direction of “a qualifying opinion ” 
with regard to Home Rule. But 
after seven years of consideration, 
and agitation and argument, the 
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people of England had returned an 
overwhelming majority pledged to oppose 
Home Rule, and he believed that if this 
Bill had been before the country the 
majority would have been as great as in 
1886. He confidently predicted that 
when the measure was submitted, as sub- 
mitted it must be, to the constituents, it 
would share the same fate—the ignomini- 
ous fate—of its predecessor. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) said, 
the explanation the right hon, Gentleman 
the Prime Minister had made this after- 
noon in regard to his reference to Mr. 
Parnell was in his (Mr. Redmond’s) 
opinion an explanation that ought to have 
been made, because whatever blame might 
attach to the late Mr. Parnell must be 
shared to the fullest extent by everyone 
of the hon, Members ou the Irish 
Benches. It would be impossible to put 
all the blame upon Mr, Parnell, when it 
was remembered that they as well as Mr. 
Parnell had been put in prison, The 
statements of the Prime Minister that he 
was referring to Mr. Parnell was 
obviously one that was not correct. At 
the time of which the right hon. Gentle- 
mau spoke Mr. Purnell’s views were 
shared by all his colleagues—by all the 
hon. Members now in the House who 
followed him then. There was not a 
man now in the House who followed Mr. 
Parnell at that time who would venture 
to get up and dissociate himself from that 
action of Mr. Parnell to which 
the Prime Minister had taken exception. 
There were few men in Ireland who 
did not feel proud to associate themselves 
with all the actions of Mr. Parnell at the 
period to which the Prime Minister 
referred. With regard to the measure 
before the House, he (Mr. Redmond) had 
only a few words to say. For the past 
seven years the Home Rule Bill had 
practically been having a Second Reading. 
For the last seven years it had been dis- 
cussed everywhere and at all times, and 
the people of the country and the 
Members of the House had made up 
their minds with regard to it long ago. 
What they really wanted now was 
not speech making, but a Division, in 
order that effect might be given to the 
wishes of the nation. Under those 


circumstances, he only proposed to say a 
very few words, and even those few 
words he should have refrained from 
saying, under the circumstances, had not 
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so much been said by the opponents of 
the measure with regard to what was 
called the Ulster argument. Ulster, he 
ventured to say, was the one argument 
which had been seriously used against 
the Bill. If the Ulster argument was 
out of the way, there would be no 
substance whatever in the opposition to 
the Government proposal. That the 
Government of Ireland under the exist- 
ing system had been a failure everybody 
admitted. It was equally admitted on 
all hands that in every portion, not only 
of this Empire, but of the world, where 
Home Rule or self-governments had 
been bestowed on the people, the result 
had been satisfactory in the highest 
degree ; and when he heard hon. Mem- 
bers speaking as the last hon. Member 
spoke of the inconvenience of having 
Irish Members come to the House under 
the provisions of the Government Bill, 
he should like to ask them what they 
had to say about the inconvenience of 
Irish Members coming to the House 
under the present system without 
a Home Rule Bill? Unless this Bill 
was passed Irish Members would con- 
tinue tocome to the House. They would 
continue to prevent the business of this 
House and this country being done. The 
only difference was this, that whereas 
under the Home Rule Bill the Irish 
Members would come merely for the 
purpose of taking part in stated subjects, 
at the present time they came to interfere, 
and would continue to interfere, in all the 
Business of the House, Imperial and 
otherwise, so long as the Honse insisted 
on refusing to the Irish people the right 
to govern themselves. They had been 
told that under this Bill the Government 
would depend on the Irish vote; but the 
present Government knew very well and 
the late Government knew very well that 
under the present system the Government 
depended on the Irish vote. The late 
Mr. Parnell had succeeded by his tactics 
in first of all putting the Conservative 
Party into power, and then putting them 
out of power and in putting the Liberal 
Party into power and then putting them 
out. He (Mr. Redmond) held that the 
opponents of the Bill, when they spoke 
of the inconvenience of the present system 
of getting the Irish Members to come to 
the House, were bound to suggest some 
alternative to the proposal of the Bill. 
There was really no alternative to the 
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Bill. The Bill was wise, necessary, and 
just, and the only argument that could 
seriously be urged against it was the 
argument of Ulster. He knew some- 


thing about that  provinee, having 
represented an Ulster constituency for 
seven years. Tory Members such 
as the hon. Member for North 
Armagh were fond of sneering on 
every available occasion at the Irish 


people in the three provinces outside 
Ulster. Now, he desired to say, knowing 
the prejudices of the Ulster people as 
well as anybody—knowing how bitterly 
they were opposed to him on this Home 
Rule question—that he would not follow 
the method of the hon. Member for 
North Armagh and sneer at Ulstermen 
as the hon. Member sneered at the people 
of the South and West. He knew that 
the Ulster people had their faults and 
prejudices like other people, and in dis- 
cussing Home Rule he could not forget 
the fact that 100 years ago Ulster was 
the cradle of Irish liberty, and that in the 
days of Wolfe Tone and Thomas Russell, 
and men like them, the flame of Irish 
nationality was kept burning principally 
in the province of Ulster; and when 
they were told of the fears for the Pro- 
testant minority in Ireland they must re- 
member that if Ulster had anything to 
fear owing to the existence of a national 
sentiment to-day that sentiment was due 
to their own forefathers, for it was not in 
Dublin but in Belfast that the United 
Irishmen Party was established, and it 
was there that the strongest advocates of 
Irish liberty were to be found. But le 
could not get over the fact that a portion 
of Ulster was against Home Rule—a 
portion not exceeding half of the people 
of Ulster. He was satisfied, however, 
that that opposition would vanish as soon 
as the Ulster people found out that no in- 
justice whatever would be done to them 
by an Irish Parliament. He saw the 
hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Arnold-Forster) opposite and other hon, 
Geutlemen representing Ulster con- 
stituencies present night after night and 
day after day, and he sometimes marvelled 
how they could try seriously to make the 
House believe that there was anything 
to fear from an Irish Parliament 
because the majority might be Catholic. 
He asked the hon. Member (Mr. Arnold 
Forster) whether he for a single moment 
believed that if'an Irish Parliament were 
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established to-morrow, and he (Mr. 
Redmond) and his friends were Members 
of that Parliament, they would tolerate 
the slightest injustice being done to him 
because of his religion or for any other 
reason. The hon. Member and his friends 
did not in their hearts believe that 
they would do them injustice in an Irish 
Parliament any more then he (Mr. 
Redmond) believed the hon. Member 
would, under similar circumstances, 
interfere with him beeause of his 
religion. With regard to the question of 
resistance to Home Rule, he (Mr. Red- 
mond) had always said he believed there 
were no people in the world who could 
fight better than the Ulstermen if they 
once made up their minds to it ; but he 
was convinced that there would be no 
fighting, no disturbance of any kind, and 
nothing in the shape of eivil war when 
the Ulster people found that the Irish 
Parliament would protect their civil and 
religious liberties. No Irish Catholic 
desired to interfere with the religion of 
any man in Ireland, and if so base an 
idea as that of interference with any 
one’s religion were entertained, there was 
no probability of an Trish Parliament 
sanctioning an interference which would 
disgrace Ireland before the whole world. 
Within 24 hours of the delivery of any 
speech menacing religious liberty the 
whole world would condemn the Irish 
Parliament, and any such speech would 
not only be the death warrant of that 
Parliament, but would justify its sup- 
pression. He himself represented, in 
the County of Clare, the men who won 
Catholic Emancipation by their sturdy 
conduct, and he wished to say, on behalf 
of his Catholic constituents, that if in an 
Trish Parliament to-morrow there was 
even a whisper of interference with any 
man because of his religious belief, he 
himself would fight, and he believed his 
constituents would fight, shoulder to 
shoulder with the Irish Protestants to 
protect the right to worship at whatever 
altar might seem fit to anybody. If 
there were any rioting or bloodshed in 
Belfast it would be the result, not of the 
introduction of this Bill, but of the intro- 
duction of English political agitators into 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) made a speech in Leinster Hall, 
in Dublin, the other day in which he 
said he had no fault to find with the men 
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of 1848 who sought to take the field and 
fight with arms in their hands. The 
right hon. Gentleman also said he had 
no fault to find with the Fenian Party of 
1865 and 1867, and all his condemnation 
was launched against the Party who, in 
these latter days, had tried to win liberty 
for Ireland. The effect of such a speech 
was simply to induce young men to take 
to physical foree again, and if, un- 
fortunately, there should be any 
attempt at insurrection in Ireland 
at any time in the future, it would 
be directly traceable to the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman. Nothing could 
be more heartbreaking to Irishmen who, 
like himself, desired nothing so much as 
to live at peace with their countrymen, 
than to read speeches like that of the 
right hon. Gentleman and his friends in 
Treland—speeches which contained direct 
incitement to violence, and which sought 
to stir up Catholies and Protestants 
against each other. It was very hard to 
follow the arguments used by the oppo- 
nents of this Bill. T'wo lines of argu- 
ments were adopted. First it was said 
that the Bill was so iniquitous and so 
ruinous that if it were placed on the 
Statute Book the power of the British 
people would crumble away. In the 
second place it was contended that the 
measure was of so wretched, miserable, 
and paltry a character that it was not 
worth the acceptance of the Irish people, 
and that it was a travesty upon self- 
government. Which of these two argu- 
ments did hon, Gentlemen opposite pin 
their faith to? He was going to vote 
for the Second Reading. Atthesame time, 
he said perfectly plainly that he did not 
believe if the measure passed in its 
present form he could vote for its Third 
Reading, although, of course, cireum- 
stances might change his intention. He 
believed, anxious as he was for the settle- 
ment of the question, that no settlement 
would be produced by the passage of 
the Bill in its present shape. He should, 
however, vote for the Second Reading, 
because he wanted to see the Bill 
amended, The financial portion of the 
Bill and other parts of it would require 
alteration, but he was confident that 
these parts of the measure might be 
amended in Committee. He _ believed 
the Bill would be received with general 
satisfaction by the Irish people, who 
would regard it as a message of peace 
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from England, and would look upon it, 
above and beyond anything else, as a 
legitimate proof of the effects of the 
labours of the late Mr. Parnell. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) said, he thought the hon. Member 
who had just sat down had slightly mis- 
construed recent events. The hon. 
Member had spoken of the late Mr. 
Parnell having discovered the method 
of controlling the action of the House of 
Commons. He would remind the lion. 
Member that during the six years a 
Conservative Government held power 
they did not depend upon the support of 
Mr. Parnell or his friends. Under these 
circumstances he (Mr. Forster) could 
hardly accept the prospect the hon. 
Member had held out of perpetual and 
entire control of the House of Commons 
by any Irish Party. The hon. Member 
had said the Second Reading of this Bill 
had been proceeding for seven years past 
in the country. Here, again, the hon. 
Member was in error, because if he had 
consulted the newspapers which repre- 
sented the Ministerial Party he would 
have discovered that at the very last 
moment before the introduction of the 
Bill such expressions were used as 
“to-morrow the great secret will be re- 
vealed,” and “ to-morrow the secret which 
all men have been trying to guess will 
be made publie property by the Prime 
Minister.” The intention which he (Mr. 
Forster) had in intervening in the Debate 
was to put before the House the view 
of a class whose opinions he did not 
think had yet found definite expression 
in that House. He referred to the in- 
dustrial and manufacturing class of 
the Province of Ulster. He had never 
been able to understand the frame of mind 
of hon Gentlemen on the Government side 
of the House with reference to Ulster and 
its people. He could understand them 
speaking of the Unionists of Ulster in 
terms of regret, and saying they had 
made a mistake ; but he could not under- 
stand why they should have had uniformly 
applied to them the language of con- 
tumely and scorn, He made an honour- 
able exception with regard to the hon. 
Member who had just satdewn, What- 
ever failings Ulster had, they were not 
failings which should have obtained for 
her terms of reprobation and scorn, 
which alone the Government and its sup- 
porters had thought fit to use with 
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respect to them. Over and over again 
he had heard the Representatives of 
Ulster spoken of in terms of contumely 
and contempt, and referred to in lan- 
guage of studied discourtesy. For 
instance, his hon. Friend, the Member 
for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) 
had been described as a hypocrite and a 
Pharisee by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary, because he had 
brought under the notice of the House 
the condition of one of the most unfor- 
tunate counties in Ireland. His hon. 
Friend was the last Member who should 
have been taunted in that way. To the 
Member for South Tyrone no less 
than to himself (Mr. <A. Forster) 
the condition of County Clare was a 
desperate reality. He had seen the 
sorrows of the Sonth of Ireland face to 


face. He had seen men wounded, and 
dying, and hunted, and miserable, and 
these facts dwelt in his memory The 


right hon. Gentleman had no business to 
taunt a man who had suffered much, 
borne much, and laboured much in the 
cause of Ireland for having put such a 
question before the Honse. The Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy (Mr. Bryce) had 
spoken with contumely and contempt of 
the province which, to use a mild term, 
he had deserted. The Prime Minister 
had received a deputation the other day 
consisting of the flower of the City 
of Belfast. No in the House of 
Commons had more respect or admiration 
for public service or ability than he (Mr. 
Forster) had, but he did say that the 
welfare and honour of the country were 
of far more importance than the person- 
ality of any Prime Minister who had ever 
affluted or adorned it, and that if the 
allocution addressed by the right hon, 
Gentleman to the deputation from Belfast 
had been spoken by any other Member 
of the House, it would have been called 
childish and an impertinent waste of 
time. It would not be becoming on his 
part to apply such words to the Prime 
Minister, but he did say that the remarks 
of the right hon. Gentleman had con- 
stituted a lamentable waste of time. 
The language used by the right hon. 
Gentleman he had mentioned, and by 
other Members of the Government Party, 
could only have one result, and that was 
to aggravate and irritate the opponents 
of the Bill. That was not the way in 
which to solve the question. The 
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Government got further from its solution 
every time they failed to recognised 
that Ulster must be fairly and 
honourably dealt with in the matter. 
They were told that Ulster did not know 
her own mind; that she ought to see 
things in a very different light ; that she 
ought to like the prospect of Home Rule ; 
and that if she did not like it she must 
lump it. He would like to give some 
reasons which presented themselves to 
the minds of the Representatives of Ulster 
why she did not like it, and why she 
should not be made to lump it. He 
desired to present the matter to the 
House from the point of view, not of the 
ardent politician, but of the working- 
class community of the City of Belfast. 
They were told that they ought to bury 
the dead past; but, unfortunately, the 
past was not dead, They were told that 
they ought to have confidence in the 
future; but confidence was a plant of 
slow growth, which sprang only from 
the root of experience. What was the 
experience of the people of Ulster ? 
They were told that if this Bill were 
passed a great change would come over 
the people of Ireland ; that prosperity 
would increase ; that property would be 
safe; and that toleration would extend 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Ireland. ‘These were great promises, but 
let them test this by the experience of 
things which had come within the 
memory and observation of some of them. 
What had happened in the South and 
West of Ireland within the memory of 
many men and women now living ? 
They were told that justice would be 
done, That was a brilliant and happy 
promise for the future, but what did they 
know at present? They had seen 
justice assailed and violated in every 
branch of its administration; they had 
seen a witness shot down and left to die 
by the roadside ; they had seen a jury- 
man assaulted outside his own door 
because he was supposed to have offended 
one of the supporters of Her Majesty’s 
Government. They had heard jurymen 
told it was right for them to perjure 
themselves ; they had seen Judges of the 
land dogged by assassins in the streets. 
All these things had, too, been seen con- 
templated, if uot with approval, with 
absolute indifference by hov. Members who 
supported the Government. They were 
asked to believe that life would be 
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safe. A few months ago a man 
was shot in the high road; he was 
horribly and cruelly mutilated ; he died 
three days afterwards. His horse was 
shot dead at the same time, so that the 
man might be murdered, not merely 
mutilated. And why? Beeause on this 
subject a certain lesson had been taught 
the people. They had seen a constable 
battered almost to death in the discharge 
of his duty. He would draw the 
attention of the House to the case of a 
policeman who was battered, and now lay a 
miserable cripple. His spine was injured, 
and all the happiness and joy of iife taken 
away from him. The Member for North 
Louth (Mr. T. M. Healy) took the trouble 
to go down to the place where the 
policeman nearly lost his life, and the 
hon. Member gave an exposition of the 
law to the electors at Mitchelstown. 
The Grand Jury had awarded £1,000 to 
the policeman by way of compensation. 
The hon. Member said, as reported in his 
own paper— 

“Of all the impudent things that he ever 
heard it was the proposal to put a thousand 
pounds on the head of this policeman. (Cheers.) 
Why, his mother would sell a dozen sons like 
him for half the money. (Laughter and cheers.) 
He joined the police for 18 pence per day, and 
what was it would give him his value now? 
The crack ofa blackthorn. (Laughter.) While 
he was in good health he was worth 22s, 6d. to 
Her Gracious Majesty, but, suddenly, when his 
spine became damaged, he stood the ratepayers 
of that district at the rate of a thousand pounds. 
But who was it fixed that extraordinary price 
on the thing that was covered with this young 
man’s helmet? (Laughter.) The Grand Jury 
of the County of Cork. (‘Oh,’ and groans.) The 
curious thing was that if Mr. Leahy had been 
killed outright it would have cost the ratepayers 
nothing at all, Sturdy British laws were 
queer. You understand that if you kill a 
policeman it would cost you nothing, they 
would charge you nothing for it ; but pare the 
nail of his little finger, and it is a thousand 
pounds to pay.” 


Would any hon. Member rise in his 
place and say that that was not a vile 
and brutal utterance? It was no less 
brutal because it was uttered by the hon. 
Member for North Louth, one of the 
supporters of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Why were they to have confi- 
dence in a Government of which the hon. 
Member for North Louth would be a 
prominent Member? Another case that 
he might refer to was that of a man in 
County Clare. He went to see him the 
other day. At the gate he found two 
constables with loaded rifles; at the 
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door of the house he saw two mastiffs, 
and six policemen were in an armoured 
hut with bullet-proof shutters to every 
window, and in the house was an old, 
stooping, grey-headed man wearing out 
a desolate life. They were told this 
question in Ireland was purely an agrarian 


difficulty. What was this man’s offence ? 
It was not agrarian. He had been 


an engineer on one of the great English 
railways, and, because of his diligence 
and industry, got an appointment at 
Queen’s College, Galway. In an un- 
happy moment a relative left him a 
small property in Clare. He lived 
on it; he provided upon it a house 
of an old hanger-on. That hanger-on 
had a son who was what was known 
in the County Clare as a “bad boy ;” he 
was said to have been concerned in two 
murders, and was in gaol on suspicion 
of murdering his daughter; the English- 
man declined to allow him to live 
with his father; the latter rebelled, 
and preferred to give up his home ; then 
the landlord was fired at several times ; 
he had to get a police protection, and 
now he dared not go down his garden 
unless accompanied by two armed police- 
men. He was willing to assume that 
the hon. Member for East Clare was 
ignorant of the details of this matter ; 
but if that were so, he was about the 
only man in the county who did not 
perfectly well know who the people were 
by whom the man in question was being 
dogged and intimidated. There was not 
a county or borough in England where 
such an intolerable and scandalous state 
of things would be allowed to go on, yet 
they did not find the parish priest or the 
County Member doing or saying any- 
thing to alter this state of affairs. Let 
the hon. Member go at once to Clare and 
put an end to this, and then they might 
begin to believe some of the promises 
that were held out. As to the security 
of property which they were promised, 
he would refer the House to the words of 
the present Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Laucaster, which were these :— 


“The power of dealing with the land is the 
very power which the Irish most desire. What 
object is there in a grant from which this 
power is reserved? But everybody knows how 
such a power would be used. Most Nationalists 
own that they would give a merely nominal 
compensation to the landlords, whom they re- 
gard as robbers. Some talk of five years’ pur- 
chase, some of prairievalue. . . . With the 
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police under the orders of an elective Board the 
landlord might whistle for his rent. He would 
be lucky if he kepta whole skin, His property 
would be gone without any need for coufiscatory 
legislation.” 
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These were the opinions of a Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government. They 
might well say that the honour of the 
Kingdom was involved in protecting the 
people of Ireland from such a fate. 
Everybody knew how the power of 
settling the question of the land in Ire- 
land would be used by the Irish Parlia- 
ment, because the Chancellor of the 
Duchy had told them that a mere nomi- 
nal sum of purchase-mone ‘y, some five 
years’ purchase, would be given to the 
landlords, who might whistle for their 
rents, and who might think themselves 
lucky if they escaped with a whole skin. 
It was asserted that if this Bill became 
law there would be great prosperity in 
Ireland. He was well acquainted with 
the condition of both Limerick and Bel- 
fast. Limerick under Nationalist rule 
was physically rotting into decay, such 
as he only wished that the deputation of 
English working men that they had been 
able to take over to Ulster could have 
witnessed. He wished that hon. Mem- 
bers would go over to Limerick them- 
selves and see what the Nationalists have 
made of it. Half its houses were empty. 
[An hon, Memper: What you have 
made of it.] He wished that hon. Mem- 
bers would see for themselves and com- 
pare the miserable state of Limerick with 
the prosperous condition of Belfast, 
where they saw the White Star 
steamers in 23 feet of water ina 
basin every foot of which had been 
dug out by the industry of the 
people of Ulster. Then they were told 
that toleration would extend. He would 
not waste time in discussing the question 
of the toleration that the Protestants of 
Ulster were likely to receive if this Bill 
became law. They need only back 
to what had occurred at the Me: th elee- 
tion to ascertain what sort of toleration 
they would have to expect. It was 
absurd to talk of it. They were being 
brought within measurable distance of 
the state of things that existed prior to 
the time of Henry I]. What were the 
Government asking Ulster to give up ? 
Every form of enterprise, all educational, 
temperance, and philanthropic move- 
ments in Ireland had their origin in 
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Ulster; and if this Bill passed, all such 
movements would fall dead or fade away. 
The men and women of Ulster were in 
deadly earnest about this Bill. They 
were the men and women such as 
those of the great manufacturing northern 
towns of England and of Scotland, and 
they felt and believed that the proposals 
embodied in this Bill were matters of life 
and death to them. With regard to the 
subject of menace, he was too much of 
an Englishman not to believe that if this 
country chose it could crush Ulster ; but 
if it did so what would be the gain and 
what would be the cost of such an action ? 
The Attorney General was good enough 
to lecture him the other day on the abuse 
of the word “loyalty.” If loyalty meant 
to be true to one’s country, to honour 
its laws and institutions, and to make 
personal sacrifices for the continuity of its 
national life, then he claimed that Ulster 
was loyal. The Government could 
erush the Loyalists of Ulster. A fool 
could destroy, but it took a wise man to 
build up. The Prime Minister had 
spoken of the Loyalists in Ireland as the 
English garrison, and he had been the 
first Englishman to discover that the 
only use of a British garrison was to 
betray it. If England chose to crush 
Ulster the Government of the day might 
obtain the support of the Nationalist 
Party as long as it suited that Party to 
give them that support; but this country 
would incur the undying hatred of those 
worst of enemies—men who had been 
our friends in the past, who were now 
our friends, and who earnestly desired 
to be such in the future, but who 
never would forgive us if we scorned, 
despised, rejected, and deserted them 
in their time of _ trial. In the 
name of thousands of our loyal and 
earnest fellow-subjects, he entreated the 
House not recklessly to cast away the 
treasure we possessed in the feeling 
they now entertained for us. The people 
of Ulster had made up their minds that 
in no circumstances would they accept 
this measure. Hon. Members below the 
Gangway said that if onee the Bill 
became law the whole matter of the 
government of Ulster would be easy 
enough. But it would not be quite so 
easy as they assumed. It had taken the 
Imperial Treasury more than five years 
to unsuccessfully endeavour to recover 
£5,000 from the Corporation of Limerick. 
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Only last week a member of the Corpora- 
tion of Limerick said— 

“ The Board (of Trade) cught to have known 
that the Corporation do not care a pinch of snuff 
for their orders. Any order that would cost 
money to obey must, of course, be absurd, and 
they will always snap their fingers at such 
orders.” 


If that had been the case in the matter of 
so small a sum as £5,000, which had not 
yet been recovered, what chance would 
Lord Chancellor Healy, supported by a 
posse of police, have of executing a writ 
of fi. fa. for £500,000 in hostile Belfast. 
He hoped that that House would not 
heedlessly pass this Bill, and thereby 
commit a great crime against the loyal 
inhabitants of that prosperous part of the 
United Kingdom. 

*THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : I think the hon. Mem- 
ber could not have been one of 
those who protested against the Prime 
Minister’s description of the arguments 
used against this Bill as imputing to 
Irishmen a want of human qualities. 
Anyone who listened to the first 20 
minutes of the speech of the hon. Member 
who had just sat down might have 
believed that the great majority of Irish- 
men have no mercy, no decency, and no 
honesty, and that they are not only not 
fit for self-government, but are not fit for 
the most dependent position among the 
community of nations. The fact is, that 
the speech of the hon. Member is some 
six years behind its time. We are not 
now discussing a Crimes Act, buta great 
Constitutional change which has been 
discussed up to this point in a manner 
worthy of the issues which are involved. 
Without dwelling further upon the 
utterances of the hon. Member, I shall 
venture at once to proceed to deal with 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham. The 
right hon, Gentleman appeared to assume 
that the demand for Home Rule is a new 
one, now raised for the first time after 
Great Britain has made great concessions 
to Ireland, and that, therefore, Irishmen 
were to some extent guilty of ingratitude. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
Church Act and the first Land Act were 
passed before Home Rule was ever heard 
of ; but he appears to forget that Home 
Rule in the form of Repeal has always 
been not only asked for, but fought for, 
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by the Irish people. That, however, is 
not the question before us. The Irish 
Chureh Act and the Irish Land Act were 
passed for the purpose of meeting certain 
definite grievances, and self-government 
for Ireland is asked for in order to meet 


grievances quite as honest and = as 
definite. What are those grievances ? 


First, that Irish laws are made in a House 
of Commons where in many Parliaments 
Irish Members are outvoted, and in a 
House of Lords where they have no power 
at all; and, secondly, the grievance that 
the great majority of Irishmen have little 
or no influence over the administration of 
their country. Now, is that no grievance ? 
The hon. Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain) himself described 
them in those terms :— 

“T do not believe that the majority of English- 
men have the slightest conception of the system 
under which this free nation attempts to rule 
the Sister Country. It is a system as completely 
éentralized and bureaucratic as that with which 
Russia governs Poland, or as that which was 
common in Venice under Austrian rule. An 
Irishman cannot move a step, cannot lift a 
finger in any parochial, municipal, or educa- 
tional work without being interfered with and 
controlled by an English official, appointed by 
a foreign Government, without a shadow or a 
shade of representative authority.” 

That is not my description; it is the 
description of the right hon, Member for 
West Birmingham. How many are the 
people who are in this condition? The 
right hon. Gentleman to-day gave us 
some remarkable figures. He made a 
calculation about marriages—a strange 
‘alculation—with the object of showing 
that the Protestants of Ireland bear a 
large proportion to the number of Roman 
Catholies, and then he said the Protes- 
tants of Ireland were almost all opposed 
to Home Rule. That may be or it may 
not; but I have heard a very different 
story. But what is this about 20,000 
marriages a year?’ There are 613,000 
married couples in Ireland ; how will you 
ve 1e number at the rate of 20, i 
get the number at the rate of 20,000 a 


vear? We do not need to go to the 
marriages to calculate the proportion 


between Catholics and Protestants. The 
right hon. Gentleman makes the Pro- 
testants more than one-third and less 
than one-half of the population. In 
1891 a religious census of the country 
was taken. There are 3,547,000 Catholies, 
and there are 1,156,000 of all other deno- 
minations. That is very much less than one- 
third, and of these Protestants and mem- 
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bers of other denominations very many 
are in favour of Irish self-government. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Less than 
one-fourth, 

*Sir G. TREVELYAN: Yes, less 
than one-fourth of the country. Now, 
Sir, 1 do not wonder that the right hon. 
Gentleman, with his knowledge of Ireland 
and of polities, approaches this subject in 
a sternly argumentative manner. We 
have had in this Debate two weighty and 
important speeches—the admirable speech 
of the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
West Bristol (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
and that of the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain). 
Both these right hon. Gentlemen 
approached this question like men who 
considered that Irish self-government had 
a great deal in it, and that if only a good 
system of government can be discovered 
the House and the country ought to adopt 
it. The right hon. Baronet said— 

“If T could see in this Bill a certain lasting 
bond of unity and concord between Great 
Britain and Ireland, no private friendship, no 
Party ties, would induce me to stand here to 
move its rejection, 

What did he wish to see in this Bill ? 
He said there was one main requirement 
which ought to be satistied— 

“ That it should visibly and effectually main- 
tain over the Irish Legislature and Government 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament.” 
The right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham, in the Debate on the First 
Reading, said substantially the same 
thing. He said— 

“The Prime Minister laid down that it is the 
duty of this country to grant to Ireland the 
widest possible extension of Local Government 
consistent with the unity of the Empire, the 
supremacy of Parliament, and the protection of 
minorities, Now, for myself, this is a formula 
which, considered as an abstract proposition and 
a declaration of policy, I have never been able 
to resist. 

So, Sir, the two most weighty speakers 
against this Bill have both said that if. it 
contained a guarantee of the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament they would 
accept it. We have had the question of 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament 
argued from this side of the House by a 
lawyer and a statesman, the hon. Member 
for Haddingtonshire (Mr. Haldane) ; but 
this not the first time it has been 
argued in this House. In the year 1886 
lawyers and statesmen who were opposed 
to the Bill thoroughly threshed out the 
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question of the supremacy of this Parl 
ment. What was the doctrine laid down 
in 1886? It was that the Bill of 1886, 
whatever might be the intentions of its 
framers, whatever might be the provisions 
of the Bill, could not maintain the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament as 
long as the Irish Members did not sit at 
Westminster. On these points the great 
pundits of the Opposition spoke in 
words which cannot be misconstrued. I 
will read a sentence from the speech of 
the right hon. Member for Wes: Bir- 
mingham on the Irish Land Bill. He 
said— 

“ The retention of the Irish Members I regard 
as a matter of the first and cardinal importance. 
It is a matter to which I have always attached 
the greatest possible weight, because if the 
Irish Members are retained at Westminster the 
Imperial Parliament remains the Imperial Par- 
liament, and its supremacy will then be an 
established fact.” 


I should have been glad to read 
a passage from the right hon. and 
learned Member’ for Bury § (Sir 
H. James), but it is somewhat lengthy, 
and would require very careful examina- 
tion. I prefer to read what he said on 
the Second Reading of the Bill. He 
said— 

“The supremacy of the Imperial Parliament 
still remains a Constitutional figment, and we 
want it to be a real and effective supremacy. 
We do not want the supremacy of the British 
Parliament to descend to the level of the 
suzerainty of the Porte over Cyprus. The 
Under Secretary told us that the supremacy of 
Parliament existed over the Colonial Legisla- 
tures. Yes, Sir; but dare we exercise it on 
agrarian, or religious, or educational matters in 
the case of any self-governing Colony? We 
know that if we did that Colony would throw 
off its allegiance. Are we, then, going to reduce 
Ireland to the position of a self-governing 
Colony, subject to a Constitutional supremacy 
which becomes a sham, which we dare not exer- 
cise? That is the question which lies at the 
root of our desire that the Irish Members should 
be retained at Westminster.” 


That was the doctrine which was laid 
down in 1886. It was argued, I think 
with perfect justice, that the Irish Mem- 
bers would never acquiesce in laws that 
were made over their heads by a Parlia- 
ment in which they did not sit. It was 
argued, and justly so, that if taxes were 
voted without their concurrence, those 
taxes would be looked on as tribute, and 
not as a contribution to a Common Fund. 
Now, this cardinal point has been con- 


ceded. All the guarantees of supremacy | 
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that can be devised have been placed in 
this Bill. I think it is not too mnch to 
say that if any other guarantees can be 
suggested by hon. Members who are at 
present opposed to the Bill they would 
be inserted ; but in addition to all this 
we have what in 1886 was pronounced 
to be the one governing guarantee— 
namely, the retention of the Irish Mem- 
bers. But now comes the strange thing 
—the fact that the Irish Members are 
to sit in the Parliament at Westminster 
is now put forward as the reason that 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment will be destroyed. We are told that 
80 Irish Members will hold the balance 
in the Imperial Parliament, and that there 
can be no interference with Irish affairs 
if those 80 Members are opposed to it. I 
should like to kuow how often in past 
Parliaments there has been interference 
with Irish affairs, though 100 Members 
set here ; how many Irish reforms would 
have been passed ; how many laws which 
Irishmen did not desire would have been 
rejected if the 100 Irish Members had 
been able to do in this Parliament what 
it is said the 80 Irish Member are going 
to do in the Parliament that is going to 
be created ¥ The doctrine of 1886 was 
the right one, and the true and only 
guarantee of the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament consists in the 
retention of the Irish Members at West- 
minster, and it was because the Bill of 
1886 did not provide for this that there 
was such a strong feeling against it. 
That was the Constitutional objection to 
the Bill of 1886. But neither then, nor 
I think now, is that the vital difference 
which is at the bottom of the controversy. 
It is idle to contend, and in me it would 
be in a high degree unecandid and 
dishonest to contend, that it was only Con- 
stitutional difficulties—or Constitutional 
difficulties mainly—that there were at 
the bottom of the opposition to the Bill 
of 1886. What those difficulties were 
may be realised by those who remember 
the state of feeling which about that time 
—say in 1884 or 1885—was almost 
universal in Great Britain, and especially 
on these Benches. In the course of the 
long struggle which the Nationalists 
have made, first to form an Irish Party 
in this House, and then to pass the land 
legislation which has now become law, 
things had happened and words had been 
spoken which had alienated the British 
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and the Irish people. To put the matter 
quite plainly, there were many men who 
then thought that Irishmen could not 
safely be trusted with the self-government 
of Ireland. It was thought that contro- 
versies had been so hot that they had 
produced a disastrous effect on the temper 
of Irish public men, and that if there 
was a Parliament in Ireland that Parlia- 
ment would be the scene of con- 
troversy of the same kind that 
had gone on within these walls wheu 
Irishmen were endeavouring to wring 
legislation from the British Parliament, 
which the British Parliament was deter- 
mined not to give them, but which it 
had since granted. Therefore it was 
that at that time there was great distrust 
between the English and Irish, especially 
within the walls of Parliament, and with 
good reason, for it was the men who sat 
in Parliament who had been exposed to 
all the inconvenience of that terribly 
long years’ struggle, and who had been 
the witnesses and the sharers of all its 
bitterness. That was so then ; it is not 
so now. There are many millions of 
men in this country who have learned 
that the Prime Minister was right when 
he said that those difficulties were in the 
situation more than in the men, and that 
when you treated Irishmen with con- 
fidence, when you gave them the hope 
of winning from the justice of Great 
Britain what could not be won from her 
fears, then they would be very different 
colleagues from what they were when 
their only hope of getting any concession 
for their country was by wearying and 
worrying Parliament into making that 
concession. The two charges that were 
brought against the Nationalist Members 
were that they were—I believe I am 
stating the whole case—obstructive in 
the House of Commons, that they 
indulged too frequently in unseemly and 
irregular conduct there, and that in 
Ireland they used violent language, and 
showed sympathy with violent action. 
Sir, there are speeches now made in this 
House from the Nationalist Benches, 
speeches not too long or too many, 
which in Parliamentary propriety 
[“Oh, oh!”] Does anyone pretend that 
the speeches of the hon. Member for 
South Longford (Mr. Edward Blake) 
are not marked with the greatest Parlia- 
mentary propriety, and are not great 
additions to the Debates of this House ? 
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Does anyone who has heard the hon. 
Member for North Kerry (Mr. Sexton), 
and who has sat in this House with him, 
seriously say that he is not an ornament 
and a valuabie addition to the House ? 
On the other hand, who can name to 
me obstructive speeches—speeches de- 
grading the dignity of the House—which 
have been made during this Session 
from those Benches?’ That is one 
of the charges, and it ix a thing 
of the past. With regard to the charges 
of violence in Ireland, if at this moment 
there are threats of violence, or incite- 
ments to violence, it is not from the 
Nationalist Members that they come. 
With great patience, with great forbear- 
ance, they have set themselves to tread 
in a constitutional path towards their 


objects. The argument against Home 
Rule which was founded on distrust 
of Irishmen is a thing of the past 


with those among whom it was once 
the governing consideration. For my 
own part, I can only say that to be free 
from that distrust and to have changed it 
for another sentiment, is to me not a 
matter of shame or of self-reproach, but 
of infinite thankfulness and satisfaction. 
That was a hateful and a hopeless state 


of feeling which was bringing the 
relations between the two countries 
from bad to worse. It is to me a 


matter of congratulation that Lrishmen, 
having accepted the condition of the 
supremacy of this Parliament, are pre- 
pared to administer those Irish affairs, 
which they alone understand, with justice 
to their brother Irishmen and with good- 
will and loyalty towards the Parliament 
of this couutry. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman whom I see opposite, in that 
very brilliant reply which he made to the 
Prime Minister on the Motion for the 
First Reading of the Bill, a reply which 
roused the admiration of everyone who 
heard him, said that the experience of the 
last seven years—an experience to which 
no doubt the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would be desirous to revert—the happy 
experience of those years affords an argu- 
ment unfavourable to any great change in 
our relations with Ireland—an argument 
which has not been auswered, which was 
unanswerable, and which could not be 
resisted. But what were those years ? 
They were years in which the Debates of 
this House ran upon topics such as were 
never heard in it before, and which I hope 
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we shall never hear in it again—Debates 
on the Parnell Commission and on the 
Crimes Bill, which was foreed through 
this House under such conditions that all 
the most vital clauses were not discussed 
at all. Iam not speaking of whose fault 
it was when one out f four of the Irish 
Members wa: imprisoned in the course of 
a single Parliament, when colleagues of 
our own were arrested at the door of this 
House and had warrants or summonses—I 
forget which—served upon them in the 
very precincts of the House, and when 
the relations between the two Parties 
within its walls were as hostile as they 
could be made. I can quite understand 
the hon. and learned Gentleman ask- 
ing “ Who is responsible 7” but I cannot 
understand that anyone should look back 
to such a state of things with satisfae- 
tion. So much for the security, but how 
about the effect of the Irish Question 
on the usefulness of this House ? 
In this Session, and not in this Session 
alone, but in every Session since 187%, 
the general business of the country has 
been done under circumstances quite 
intolerable. On a Wednesday Bills 
which Ireland wants but cannot get come 
forward and take the place of Bills which 
Great Britain wants and would get but 
forthem. Session after Session the entire 
Government time is taken up by Irish 
measures, important enough indeed, but 
passed, after all, for the benefit of only 
one-seventh or one-eighth of the people 
whose interests this Parliament has to 
take care of. Motions of Adjournment 
night after night, moved sometimes by 
hon. Members who have Nationalist 
opinions, sometimes by Irish Members 
who hold precisely the opposite views. 
And so far as the rest of the country is 
concerned, large measures of construction 
which would have been passed half a 
generation ago but for the Trish Question, 
are waiting still ; and, what is worse, the 
country is getting sick of it. A very 
dangerous feeling ——[“ Hear, hear !"] I 
quite agree with you—it is a very 


dangerous feeling which is growing up, | 


that Parliament is impotent—and no 
more dangerous feeling can be conceived 
—that it is a good place for making 
speeches and a very bad place for doing 
business. The post which I hold at 
present has caused me to regard the 
state of Scotch Business—large Bills 
and small, contentious Bills and non- 
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contentious Bills—and I can only say the 
state of Scotch Business now is in a 
position which a sensible and rational 
people will not very much longer tolerate. 
But it will be said, and it has been said, 
this will not be amended by this Bill. 
The Leader of the Opposition has told 
us that the Irish Question, which has 
occupied three-fourths of the time of the 
House, will henceforward occupy the 
whole of it. Now, I note with interest 
the admission of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that Irish Business has occupied 
three-fourths of the time of the House, 
but I utterly disbelieve his prophecy. 
Irish Business, if this Bill were law, 
would not occupy one-fourth or one- 
twentieth part of the time. How could 
it do so when Irish Bills would be passed 
in Ireland, and Irish administration 
carried on in Ireland ? The Rules of the 
House would prevent it, and, what is 
stronger than the Rules of the House, 
the common-sense of mankind. My own 
belief is that when once this Bill was 
law, Parliament will trouble itself little 
about Irish affairs. Except in case 
of some great act of injustice, which I do 
not believe will happen, or some over- 
stepping of the limitations of Irish legis- 
lation which may happen, I do not 
believe Parliament will oceupy itself 
upon Irish affairs more than it oecupies 


itself now with the decisions of the 
Town Councils of Glasgow and 
Manchester. Well, Sir, I now’ go 


for a few moments to another question. 
The good fortune of this Bill is that the 
arguments brought against it are mutually 
destructive. The right hon. Member for 
West Bristol says that the supremacy of 
this House will not be established, and 
the Leader of the Opposition says that 
this House will do nothing but interfere 
with the affairs of Ireland. There is 
just the same case with regard to that 
very important part of the Bill to which 
the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham devoted much of his time, that 
relating to finance. Now, the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham took the 
objection to the finance of the Bill that 
the scheme was founded on the present 
proportions of taxation and expenditure 
existing between Great Britain and 
Ireland, 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I never 
said anything of the kind. My argument 
was founded on nothing of the kind ; 
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that, so far from being founded on the 
present relations, even in time of peace, 
it would be £1,500,000 werse. 

*Sir G. TREVELYAN: The right 
hon, Member said that at the present 
moment Ireland contributed a certain 
proportion to the taxation of the country, 
but that it received a great deal more 
from the taxation of the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman approved of that 
state of things. He said it was proper 
to give Ireland extra money, because she 
was a poor country attached to a rich 
country ; but he added that though this 
was quite proper when both nations had 
the same Parliament, he for his part 
would not be content to continue that 
system when the two Parliaments were 


separate. Now, I do not think that 
argument is tenable. At the present 


moment we give more money to Ireland 
than is Ireland’s share in order that we 
may keep her a prosperous member of 
the United Kingdom, and a_ healthy 
member of the Body Corporate. Ireland, 
if this Bill is passed, will still be a mem- 
ber of the United Kingdom, and will 
still have exactly the same reason to see 
that she gets that share of the taxation 
which is proper for her to receive now. 
She will still be a member of the Body 
Corporate, and it will be as important to 
us then as now that she should be a 
flourishing and healthy member of it. 
The criticisms made azaiust the finance 
of the Bill are, again, mutually destrue- 
tive. We are told that the Bill 
will be a bad bargain both for Eng- 


land and for Ireland. Now, that is 
absolutely impossible, except under 
a condition which I will discuss. 
And here I will pay a tribute to the 


hon. Member for Guildford for the assist- 
ance he has given us in this discussion, he 
being, as I believe, the first Member who 
has seriously alluded to this branch of 
the subject. The condition under which 
this may be a bad scheme for Ireland 
and for England too, is that there are new 
sources of expenditure in consequence 
of the separation of the two Parliaments, 
and the two Executives, and that is the 
point the hon. Member for Guildford has 
worked out. Now, how much will be 
the outside of this new expenditure 7 Inthe 
first place, there will be the up-keep 
of the Parliament House, which the hon. 
Member puts at £50,000 a year. Now, the 
ditference between a House of 670 Mem- 
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bers and one of 100 Members is very 
great. I have seen the Parliament 


House of Holland, where good business is 
done under circumstances of dignity and 
comfort, but the idea that 600,000 florins 
were spent upon it yearly would never 
occur to anyone. I do not know whether 
the hon. Member has seen the Dutch Par- 
liament House ; when he has, I think he 
moderate ideas 


will have more as to 
the possible equipment of the Irish 
Parliament. I come to the Irish 


Ministry, which the hon, Member puts 
at £30,000 a year. Has Ireland 1o 
Ministry now? Her Prime Minister, 
the Chief Secretary, has a salary which 
is already ineluded in the Civil expendi- 
ture. The Public Offices have permanent 
Civil servants with very large salaries. 
For instance, in the Department of 
Public Works there is a Chairman with 
£1,500 a year, and two Commissioners 
with £1,200 a vear apiece. Why, in the 
Public Department of Great Britain, which 
manages the Publie Works of the 
whole of Great Britain, there is only 
one permanent Civil servant with £1,500 
a year. And now, in the Ministry of 
the Parliament House, I have enumerated 
all the necessary new expenditure with 
the exception of the pensions which 
will be required for those people who 
refuse to keep office under the new 
Parliament. The hon. Member puts 
down the Judges at £40,000. Ido not 
quite understand that; it is an addition 
to the regular pensions of £17,000, and, 
as far as I can make out, it would 
pension the whole judicial staff. Now, 
does anyone pretend to believe that all 
the Judges of Ireland will cousent to 
have their income docked by at least 
| one-third—that they will give up their 
profession, and live in idleness, while in 
the full possession of their faculties, just 
in order to give point to the arguments 
of hon. Members opposite 7 The Civil 
Service the hon. Member puts at £125,000 
la year. I know the Civil servants of 
Ireland, and I know they are Irishmen 
who love Ireland, and will serve her 
under the new circumstances. But 
whether the Judges do retire or not, 
those charges are all temporary and 
provisional when compared with the 
life of a nation. They will diminish 
year by year, and at length they will die 
out ; but, meanwhile, there will be very 
large economies made, and I can tell you 
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that there is plenty of room for them, 
Let me compare Scotland and Ireland. 
Scotland has over 4,000,000 of people, and 
Treland has less than 4,750,000. The 
Scotch Secretary's office costs £11,000 a 
yearand theIrishSecretary’s costs£2 1,000. 
fhe Central Local Government Board in 
Scotland costs £9,000 a year, and in Ire- 
land costs £28,000 a year. The Registrar 
General's Office in Scotland costs £10,000 
a year, and in Ireland £17,000 a year. 
Then I come to a Department in which 
Scotland is not a model of economy—the 
Judicial Department. In Scotland the 
pensions and salaries of the Judges are 
£58,000 a year, and in Ireland £88,000 
a year, When we come to the Law 
Charges Vote, in Scotland it amounts to 
£127,000 a year, and in Ireland to 
£180,000 a year. There is everywhere 
a field for economy, which will endure 
long after these temporary pensions have 
passed away. Before I sit down I wish 
to say one word on the question to which 
every speaker has referred. An attempt 
is being made to turn the House of 
Commons from what it would otherwise 
think its duty by the declaration that the 
Protestants of Ireland—for this has been 
turned into a religious question—will 
fight either against the Bill or against 
the Act being put into operation, I saw 
the other day that a rev. gentleman said, 
at Coleraine, “ We shall resist, even unto 
blood, the enemies of our faith and free- 
dom”; and he was backed up by another 
rey. gentleman, who announced that he 
should stand behind the walls of Derry. 
I must say that it woukl be rather a mixed 
garrison in Derry, considering that last 
Parliament the City returned a National- 
ist, and is likely to do so again in the 
next Parliament. We do not expect sense 
from clergymen when they take to the 
trade of incendiaries and warriors. — It is 
curious to reflect what their favourite 
hero would have thought of them. If 
William IIT., great man that he was, in 
whose name much has been done of which 
he would have sorely disapproved, and 
would have sternly repressed—if he had 
one pet aversion more than another it 
was a fighting parson. But we do expect 
forethought and caution from statesmen, 
and I am sorry to say that palliations 
of civil war, suggestions of civil war, and 
prospective justifications of civil war 
have come from lips from which I am 
sorry they should have fallen. Of the 
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nothing. I would gladly have read what 
the hon. and learned Member for Bury 
said of them in 1886, but I fancy that 
there sits behind me my hon. Friend the 
Member for Edinburgh, and after the very 
exhaustive remarks which he made about 
that speech I will not venture to refer 
to it. But I do not share the san- 
guine ideas of my hon. Friend behind me. 
1 think the warning which the hon, and 
learned Member for Bury raised is needed, 
but not because I am not afraid of civil 
war in the least ; there will be no civil war. 
Some people may have spouted and 
shouted themselves into the idea that 
they are prepared to do all that civil 
war means—to make immense contri- 
butions, to put their fortunes on the 
stake, to provide an enormous military 
and financial machinery, and most cer- 
tainly to give up to devastation and 
ruin, whatever the event, the homes of 
themselves and of others more innocent 
than they. But the sort of speeches 
to which I refer, and the sort of passions 
which they arouse, are not dangerous in 
respect of civil war. These spouters in 
the North will not turn out and fight. 
The danger is not civil war, but it is a 
very danger. ‘These sort of 
speeches have led before, and, I am 
afraid, will lead. again, to cruelty and 
violence on a smaller scale, to the ex- 
pulsion of Catholics from docks and 
factories, to violence to Catholics who 
are in a small minority, to the sacking of 
Catholic public-houses, and to collisions 
between the rival mobs. [ Laughter. } 
Let any hon. Member who laughs read 
the Report on the riots at Belfast in 
1886. It is the Report of a Commission 
not packed in favour of the Catholics. 
It was a Commission appointed by the 
late Government. The four members who 
signed that Report were Mr. Justice Day, 
Major General Buller, Mr. Poer Trench, 
and Mr. Adams. One member of the 
Commission did not sign the Report, 
I conclude, because he thought it was 
not enough in favour of the Catholics. 
Let any hon. Member read that Report 
and say whether it makes him any more 
in love with this sort of denuncia- 
tion, and the crimes and _ misery 
which spring from them. There 
is another thing to be said about 
these speeches. [Mr. T. P. O'Connor : 
The Leader of the Opposition is the 
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worst of them.] They are directed 
against what I believe to be a perfectiy 
imaginary evil. ‘This question, as far as 
the great mass of the Irish people are 
concerned, is a political and not a re- 
ligious question. ‘The hon. Member for 
Accrington the other day gave us some 
admirable statistics about the manner in 
which in Catholic counties Catholies 
are deprived of posts of patronage 
by Grand Juries, which are now pretty 
unanimeusly petitioning against this Bill. 
I hope he will get another set 
of statistics to show how the Municipal 
Bodies in the South and West of Ireland, 
with enormous Catholic majorities, elect 
Protestant Town Councillors, Protestant 
Mayors, and what a very great share—in 
the cases of Dublin and Cork an over- 
whelming share—of municipal salaries are 
given to officers who are Protestants. 
Over much the greatest part of Ireland 
Irishmen, I believe, always desire to get 
the man who will truly serve the country, 
parish, or the town, as the case may be, 
whether he be Protestant or Catholic ; 
and they are perfectly prepared to, and 
actually do, live with each other 
neighbours and fellow-countrymen. I 
observed, with very great regret, a cer- 
tain parcel of literature and pictures sent 
to me the other day, by a Conservative 


as 


agency I think it was. I observed it 
with very great regret, because they 


have called with considerable care and 
skill to what they imagine to be their 
assistance the talent of a very great man, 
George Cruickshank. There are seven 
pictures of certain horrors which took 
place in Wexford in 1798, with which 
Cruickshank illustrated Maxwell's 
History of the Irish Rebellion. 1 
observe no picture of the horrors on the 
other side which preceded that rebellion 
and the more dreadful cruelties by which 
it was succeeded. But, such as it was, 
it was an attempt to show what Wexford 
in 1798 was and what it was to be again. 
Now, that was to be the caricature; 
what is the reality? I received only 
three weeks ago a letter from a traveller 
to Wexford, written from Enniscorthy, 
which was the immortal centre of all the 
horrible scenes. He says— 

“We were taken at night to see a club of 
shopkeepers and working men which the 
clergy "— 
that is, the Catholic clergy— 


“had been chiefly instrumental in starting 
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where billiards were being played, and where 
there was an excellent reading-room and concert 
hall. Men of all persuasions met there— 
Catholics and Protestants, Unionists and 
Parnellites, police and priests. So much for 
the prospect of religious persecution. That is 
how Irishmen now live together where Vinegar 
Hill throws its shadow in the early morning. 

This is the real Ireland, not the caricature 
Ireland put forward for political purposes 
and political prejudices. I have done, 
and there is only one observation which 
I still would make. We are told that it 
would require a larger majority than 40 
in order to give Ireland self-government. 


That may be so; but how large a 
majority will be required to induce 
Ireland to aequiesee in the refusal 
of self-government? How large a 
majority will be required in order 
that you may continue to administer 


Ireland and go on administering Ireland 
as she was administered during the last 
six years ? The prospect of the relations 
between the two islands returning to 
what they were before the General 
Election and remaining there is as im- 
possible as it would be disastrous to the 
highest interests of the country, and every 
year that passes before this question is 
settled is a year lost ; lost in an attempt 
to postpone or avert a measure which, 
under whatever Government, cannot fail 
to pass through Parliament, as Catholic 
Emancipation, Free Trade, and Household 
Suffrage, under the guidance of Govern- 
ments which did not love them, all have 
passed before it. 

*Sirn E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) said the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman was an excel- 
lent illustration of the truth of the old 
maxim that the zeal of the pervert was 
of the most burning and boundless char- 
acter. The right hon. Gentleman began 
his speech by a taunt at the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast, that his speech had 
been made six years too late. That 
taunt was not surprising from the lips 
of the right hon. Gentleman, for exactly 
seven years ago, in this House, he made 
use of these words :— 

* The contention that the Liberal Party is a 
Home Rule Party is one which until every 
faculty I have is strained to the uttermost. 
and every Constitutional method, inside and 
out of this House has been exhausted, I for one 
will never consent to.” 

And on the same occasion he added these 
words :— 

“That any responsible body of Ministers 
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should put the keeping of the police, the en- 
forcement of civil obligations, and the safety, 
and the property of our fellow-citizens through- 
out Ireland in the hands of an elective Irish 
Parliament I could not believe.” 

Times have changed with the right hon. 
Gentleman, though the conditions of 
politics have not practically changed. 
The right hon. Gentleman referred to 
the happy state of affairs which now 
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prevails between men of different 
religions in Ireland, and he men- 


tioned the town of Enniscorthy. If 
in that town, above all others, where 
there might be an excuse for religious 
animosity and anger, such a happy state 
of things prevails under the existing 
régime, why not allow the existing state 
of things to continue 7) The right hon, 
Gentleman has just told us that the 
principal reasons for the Home Rule Bill 
are that the Irish Members in the 
House of Commons have been outvoted, 
and that the majority of Irishmen have 


no influence over the administration 
of their country. He would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman what change there 


is with regard to these facts—if they 
were facts—since the year 1886, when 
his view of affairs was entirely different ? 
The right hon. Gentleman now agrees 
with the Prime Minister that the 
difficulties of 1886 occurred in the 
situation rather than in the men, What 
did he about the men in 18867 

“The idea of making members of the Land 
League land agents in Ireland of the British 
Treasury, is the wiklest that ever entered into 
the brain of man.” 


say 


The right hon. Gentleman said they were 
asked to set up a separate Executive, 
and they knew this Executive would be 
composed of men of the Land League, 
who had been teaching that rent was 
robbery. The men, to whom you pro- 
pose now to hand over Ireland, are 
precisely the same. How, then, has 
the situation changed, and what force 
is there in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement that in 1886 the difficulty 
lay in the situation and not in the 
men? But the right hon. Gentleman 
went on to talk about the time 
occupied in the passage of the Crimes 
Bill of 1887, and he spoke of a certain 
number of Irish Nationalist Members 
having been imprisoned under the Criminal 
Law and Procedure Act. Has the right 
hon. Gentleman forgotten that he was 
the Minister for Ireland that carried 
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into effect the Crimes Act of 
an Act infinitely more drastic and 
coercive than the Act of 18877 Has 
he forgotten how the Prime Minister, 
whom he now follows, imprisoned 1,200 
Nationalist Irishmen in 1881 without 
even the form of trial, and merely on his 
own ipse dixit or the ipse divxit of his 
Chief Secretary ? Has he forgotten the 
time occupied in the passage of the 
Crimes Bill of 18827 The right hon. 
Gentleman’s views of history are ex- 
ceedingly one-sided. He has spoken 
with some indifference and appearance 
of slight of the loyalists of Ireland. He 
spoke of them as numbering less than a 
third. The right hon. Gentleman did 
an injustice to the Member for West 
Birmingham, whose statement was not 
that the Protestants of Ireland, but that 
the loyalists numbered a third of the Irish 
population, Of that there can be no doubt, 
beeause the best part of the Catholic 
population, as well as practically the 
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1882, 


whole of the Protestants, are loyalists. 
The right hon. Gentleman has asked 


how Irish business under the Bill could 
occupy the time of the House. I agree 
with the Leader of the Opposition that if 
in the past we have had the Irish Question 
occupy a great part of the time of Parlia- 
meni, in the future, under this Bill, the 
whole of the time will be occupied 
with Irish questions. The Bill 
ingeniously arranged that, however much 
the British majority may seek to have 
their way, and may, for a moment, 
have their way on purely British sub- 
jects in the Imperial Parliament, there 
will be openings and opportunities for 
a re-discussion, and a re-vote involving 
the fate of the Ministry, which will 
the SO Trish Members to in- 
tervene, and to exercise not merely a 
harrassing but a controlling influence 


Is 


sO 


enable 


over all the Debates. When we re- 
membered that under the Bill all the 
questions which most intimately inter- 


est a National Parliament, questions 
counected with Religion, with Education, 
with Trade, with the Army, the Navy, 
the Militia, and the Volunteers, are 
carefully excluded from the purview of 
the Irish Parliament, there can be no 
doubt that there would be an infinite 
number of cpenings for the intervention 
of the Irish Members in our Debates, 
and for their control over _ political 
Parties in this House. I will now 
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pass to the remarkable speech of the 
Prime Minister on Thursday last. 
The Prime Minister began by the 
confession that there was an enor- 
mous majority in England in 1886 


against his then Bill, and he seemed 
somewhat surprised that the majority of 
the English vote should then have re- 
jected his Home Rule scheme. Why did 
England in 1886 reject the Home Rule 
scheme of the right hon. Gentleman ? 
The answer is simple. The majority of 
the English electorate rejected the scheme 
of the right hon. Gentleman because the 
issue of Union or Separation was then 
put plainly and clearly before them. 
The principles and the details of the plan 
of the Prime Minister were then put 
clearly before the English electorate, and 
the English electorate rejected the Bill 
then by a majority of nearly three to one. 
The English vote was given on that 
oceasion, as the English vote always 
has been given in great crises of English 
history, in favour of the cause of national 
unity and of Imperial greatness. It 
idle for the Prime Minister to state that 
this measure has been before the country 
for seven years. For six years and six 
months after July, 1886, there was no 
Home Rule Bill, no plan, no outline even 
of the scheme, before the people of this 
country. The right hon. Gentleman 
told the country, after his defeat in 
1886, that his former plan was 
dead. For over six years wild horses 
could not drag from him the smallest 
detail to his new measure. The 
present Bill has been seven weeks, not 
seven years, before the country ; and the 
country is already disgusted with it. 
The last General Election was not fought 
upon “Home Rule.” No such scheme 
was before the electorate; and, indeed, 
in most constituencies every effort was 
made by the Radical candidates to keep 
“Home Rule” in the background. The 
one great aim of the Radical electioneerers 
was, to quote a transatlantic phrase, to 


Is 


as 


* bull-doze ” the electors with the New- | 


castle Programme and with lavish pro- 
mises of the most reckless kind. Every 
device was employed, and in too many 
eases, I grieve to say, with success, to 
keep the real issues of Union or Separa- 
tion from the consideration of the 
electorate. Yet withal, England returned 
a majority of 7] Members against Home 
Rule evex when the Bill was wrapped up 
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in the gilded coating of Parish Councils, 
One Man One Vote, and Local Option, 
The same effort is being repeated now 
by the Government ; they have ostenta- 
tiously paraded before the country the 
First Readings of all their Neweastle 
Programme, though they never expected 
to pass them this Session, in order to be 
able if possible again to conceal from 
the electors at the next Election the 
real issue of separation amid the cloud 
of electioneering bribes, which constitute 
their British programme. They will 
find the electors next time, however, a 
little more wide awake as to this 
electioneering by programme than they 
were in July last. They knew that the 
Prime Minister, who describes himself as 
“a pure Scotchman,” thinks very little 
of English opinion, and lately, when 
writing in praise of an anti-English book, 
expressed his conviction that— 

“Nov race stands in need of greater discipline 
in every form, and among other forms that 
which is administered by criticism vigorously 
directed to canvassing their character and 
claims.” 

Nor is this view surprising, for though 
the right hon. Gentleman has been four 
times Prime Minister, he has never had 


a majority in England, and he (the 
speaker) is confident that he never 
will have. The Prime Minister in- 


quired anxiously in his speech last 
Thursday, “When will this question 
end 7?” The answer is simple: When 


agitators ceased to find agitation profit- 


able, and when Liberal statesmen 
realise, as the Prime Minister him- 
self said in November, 1885, that 


“it is not safe for the Liberal Party 
to enter on the consideration of a poliey 


i . . . . 
in respect to which it is in the power of 


a Party coming from Ireland to say un- 
less you do this, and unless you do that, 
we will turn you out to-morrow.” The 
present Bill is a wanton and needless 
disturbance of the excellent arrangements 
which prevailed between Ireland and 
England when the right hon. Gentleman 
took office last July. There is no 
cause for the Bill. Ireland, judged by 
every practical test, is peaceful and 
prosperous, Agarian crime has sunk to 
aminimum. Boycotting has been wiped 
out. ‘There are fewer evictions than 
for many years before. Even the artful 
and predatory Plan of Campaign is on 
its last legs. There were only three 
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persons in gaol under what hon. Gentle- 
men opposite miscall the Coercion Act, 
and that Act itself was in operation when 
the late Government left Office only in 
the single County of Clare. The material 
benefit of the Irish people has been pro- 
moted by a series of most useful Acts— 
Relief Acts, Light Railway Acis, Drain- 
age Acts, and Land Purchase Acts. 
Never more will similar Acts be 
passed for Ireland if this Bill becomes 
law. The Irish people had progressed 
in every way. Their deposits in the 
savings banks had greatly increased. 
Their general wages were higher. The 
whole temper and morale of the people 
had improved. The splendid welcome 
given to the late Chief Secretary by the 
poorer Roman Catholic peasants of the 
South and West of Ireland, in spite of 
the hostile incitements of the Leaders of 
the Nationalist Party, was almost as re- 
markable as the matchless weleome 
which he has just received from the 
entire loyalist and Protestant population 
of Ulster. There is no real demand 
for this Bill in Ireland. There is very 
little excitement in its favour even now. 
The loyalists, numbering at least 
1,750,000, are against it to a man, and 
out of the remaining 2,900,000 I do 
not believe, if a plébiscite were taken by 
ballot, that 1,500,000 would vote for it. 
It has always been the fate of the Prime 
Minister to foment and create the dis- 
turbance and disorder which he after- 
wards uses as an excuse for some 
trievous surrender to revolution and to 
lawlessness. Let me _ refer briefly to 
recent’ Trish history. The — period 
from 1850 to IS866 was. a period 
of immense progress in Ireland. Old 
auimosities were dying out, race and 
religious rancour were disappearing. The 
right hon. Gentleman was so terrified by 
the Fenian movement, by the Clerkenwell 
explosion, and by the Manchester murder, 
that he at once capitulated and began his 
famous career of surrender to the enemies 
of England, which was not vet com- 
pleted. The Fenian movement of 1867 
Was a very factitious one. It had little 
real root in Ireland, and was but an out- 
growth of the American Civil War, 
which left a large number of young and 


ia 
re 


active Irish Celts, who were trained and 
experienced in war, without occupation 
and anxious to continue in arms. A 
second time, in 1880, the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman found Ireland peaceful and free 
from serious crime. He himself bore 
evidence in March, 1880, to 

“the general sense of comfort and satisfac- 
tion such as is unknown in the history of 
Treland.” 

That was most true, for in April, 1880, 
there were only 67 agrarian crimes in 
Ireland and for the whole year 1879 only 
863 agrarian crimes. The present Prime 
Minister, however, who took office in 
April, 1880, immediately gave the reins 
to the outrage monger and law breaker. 
After eight months of his régime 
there were no less than 866 agrarian 
crimes in December, 1880, and 4,439 
agrarian crimes in 188l—an increase on 
1879 of over 500 per cent. Once more 
the right hon. Gentleman is giving the 
reins to crime in Ireland. Once more 
he has, for purely political objects, in order 
to bribe the Irish vote, abandoned the 
simple and just powers which he possesses 
for restraining crime, just as he abandoned 
them in 1880, and with precisely the 
sume result. The odd thing is that 
the Prime Minister is absolutely un- 
teachable from experience. The more 
he fails the more sanguine he is 
of success. The greater advantage 
the party of disorder and revolution in 
Ireland take of his genius for surrender, 
the more childlike and absolute is his 
confidence in the men whose policy and 
practice he has ‘described as “ reckless 
and chaotie,” and of whom he had said 
that “rapine is their first object,” and 
that 

“it is idle to talk of either law, or order, or 
liberty, or religion, or civilisation if they are to 
carry through the chaotic schemes they have de- 
vised, 

The Prime Minister has concluded both 
his speeches on this Bill with very 
eloquent perorations of a highly senti- 
mental kind, based on that delightful 
figment, the union of hearts. It is 
instructive to consider what the no less 
confident predictions of the Prime Minister 
have been before in various stages of his 
Irish policy. Of his Land Bill of 1870 
he spoke as 

“a manifold effort to close up and seal for ever 
the great question which so intimately concerns 
the welfare and happiness of the people of 
Ireland.” 

And again he stated that it was his confi- 
dent expectation that 


“this effort will be crowned with success.” 
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Of that most mischievous and disturbing 
Land Act of 1881, which set up the fatal 
principle of dual ownership throughout 
Ireland, the right hon. Gentleman said it 
“will give peace to the country, peace which is 
not the object of these men. It is a foundation 
of good, and [ feel sure that the greater solidity 
of the social state which these changes are 
bringing about will well repay the landlords for 
everything they are called on to surrender.” 

Fond delusion! Those were the days in 
which the Prime Minister thought 20 
years’ value a fair purchase price for 
Irish land, and when he said of Irish 
landlords, “ They have stood their trial, 
and have, as a rule, been acquitted.” 
Now he is about to throw them to the 
wolves after a very doubtful period of 
three years’ grace. I specially call 
attention to the Prime Minister's phrase 
in 1881, “ Peace is not the object ef these 
men.” Those were the words used by 
the Prime Minister in 1881 of the hon. 


Gentlemen who now sat below the 
Gangway (the Irish Members), who 
constitute his majority, who dictate 


his policy, aud who could, if they would, 
turn him out to-morrow. ‘These are 
the men of whom it is literally true 
that with them he was now “ marching 
through rapine to the dismemberment of 
the Empire.” There is ouly one other 
remark in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
latest speech with which I shall now 
deal—that in which he spoke of “the 
Irish question having reduced Parliament 
to a state of comparative inefficiency.” 
I dispute this statement altogether. 
It was quite true that the Irish Nation- 
alist Party from 1886 to 1892 did their 
utmost to reduce the last Parliament to a 
state of inefficiency, and that they were 
generally helped in that amiable effort by 
the bulk of the British followers of the 
right hon. Gentleman. But they did 
not succeed, : 
to say that a Parliament which passed 
such splendid and beneficent measures as 
the Mines Act, the Allotments Acts, the 
Merchandise Marks Act, the Conversion 
Act, the Factories Act, the Free Educa- 
tion Act, the Small Holdings Act, and a 
vast amount of favouring legislation for 
Treland,ineluding theGreat Land Purchase 
Act, was even comparatively ineflicient. 
The Prime Minister in introducing his 
Bill, laid down five conditions as essential 
to such «a measure as that which he pro- 
poses for the separate government of 
Ireland. The first condition was that the 
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Imperial unity of the country and the 
supremacy of Parliament should be main- 
tained. ‘The second condition was that 
there should be equality between the 
three Kingdoms. The third was the 
equitable re-partition of finance ; the 
fourth that there shonld be every practical 
protection of minorities; and the fifth 
that the measure should contain the 
principles of a real and continuous settle- 
ment. I venture to say that in the 
measure now before the House not a 
single one of the conditions which the 
Prime Minister laid down is fulfilled. 
I affirm that the Bill would destroy 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment and that it would deal a deadly, 
perhaps a fatal, blow at our Imperial 
unity. The Bill does not contain even 
the beginning of a pretence of any 
equality between the Three Kingdoms. 
It is proposed to up a separate 
Legislature for Ireland which should deal 


set 


with Irish affairs and at the same 
time it leaves to the Irish Members 
the power of constant — interference, 
harassing, and in most cases con- 
trol, over the course of Imperial 
legislation and Imperial _ policy. I 
say that this measure means Repeal 
of the Union. What was the main 
feature of the Act of Union ¥ It was 


the establishment of a single and com- 
mon Legislature for the two countries. 
The unity of the Crown was not 
established in 1800, It had existed for 
centuries before that. ‘The essential 
feature of the Act of Union was that it 
established one Parliament for Great 
Britain and Ireland. That Parliament 
was established because of the disastrous 
failure of a separate Irish Parliament, 
which had existed from L782, and under 
which Ireland had in many ways declined 
and had been brought to a condition of 
The South and 
the West of Ireland were in open re- 
bellion. Horrible and inhuman atrocities 
had been perpetrated by the ignorant and 
infuriated Roman Catholic rebels upon 
the scattered Protestant people living 
among them. [Laughter.| Hon, Gen- 
tlemen laugh, but do they deny that 
this was Men, women, and 
children have been massacred wholesale 
most atrocious 


the case? 
under circumstances of 
cruelty. 

Mr. O'DRISCOLL (Monaghan, E.) : 


By soldiers, 
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Sir E. A. BARTLET? : No, first 
of all by the rebel Irish. This re- 
bellion culminated in the importation of 
a French Republican Army to assist the 
Trish rebels against Great Britain. A 
French force did actually land upon Irish 
soil, though fortunately it was, by the 
intervention of the elements, but a small 
portion of the expedition that, had been 
fitted out, As in the case of the Spanish 
Armada, a hundred years before, so in 
the ease of General Hoche’s expedition 
of 1798, the winds and the waves proved 
to be the best friends of England. The 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr, 
W. O'Brien) is very familiar with this 
French expedition, for he has referred to 
it in terms of pleasure on more than one oc- 
easion, and has drawn graphic pictures of 
the dangers that would arise to England if 
the hot-headed Celtie youth of ‘Tipperary 
and Limerick had only the rallying-point 
of a French army to mass and drill them 


against England. The only distinet 
reference to Imperial unity is in the 


Preamble to the Bill, in which it is men- 
tioned in geneial terms. This assertion 
in the Preamble has a purely sentimental 
value. The test of Imperial unity is, 
to quote the right hon, Member for West 
Birmingham, that the central authority 
should have full * control of all the forces 
and all the resources of the country to 
which that supremacy applies.” At pre- 
seut the Imperial Parliament had that 
control over Ireland, as over England 
and Scotland. It can levy any taxes, 
it can raise any troops it sees fit for 
defence or offence. All the Irish officials, 
both in Dublin and throughout the coun- 
try—police, taxation, administrative— 
are under the direct control of the Im- 
perial Cabinet. There need be no delay ; 
there would be no difficulty in’ carrying 
out the orders of the supreme Imperial 
Parliament and Cabinet. But the Go- | 
vernment propose to create 2 separate | 
Irish Parliament with a quasi-independcnt 
Viceroy, who holds office for six years, and | 
who may be a Roman Catholic. Under | 
that separate Parliament will be placed | 
the whole administrative, judicial, police, 
and agrarian authorities of Ireland. The 
Imperial supremacy will be reduced to 
mere name. ‘The Imperial Ministry or 
Parliament might issue orders, indeed ; 
but they would not be obeyed if not 
agreeable to the dominant Irish faction. 
The whole administration of Ireland 
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would have been transferred from loyal 
to disloyal hands, ‘The men who have 
constantly laid down that * Ireland should 
be free, owning no flag but the green flag 
of an independent Irish nation,” are 
not likely to allow any practical supre- 
macy remain in the hands of the 
Imperial Parliament. Even if the 
Viceroy was willing to carry out the orders 
of the Imperial Cabinet’ or the decrees 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, he would be perfectly powerless to 
enforce those orders upon an unwilling 
Irish Cabinet, or an unwilling Irish 
Parliament. The supremacy of the Im- 
perial Authority would be a dead letter 


to 


unless enforced by arms, and that 
would mean civil war. And there is 
another great danger abroad arising 


from this lessening of Imperial unity. 


Hitherto the  anti-English action of 
American politicians has been of a 


platonic and more or less harmless char- 
acter. They have, indeed, possessed no 
pied-a-terre for open interference. Ire- 
land has been an integral part of the 
United Kingdom. The Irish, and all 


| their affairs, have been under the direct 


sovereignty of the Imperial Parliament 
and the Monarch of the British Empire. 
It would be impossible, therefore, for 
any American politician, without abso- 
lutely reversing all the principles upon 
which international law is based, and 
without affirming a most monstrous and 
unheard of right of interference in the 
internal affairs of a foreign country, to 
deny the right of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to deal as it pleases with its Irish 
subjects. But give Ireland a 
separate Parliament and deprive Irish- 
men of all control over Imperial affairs, 
andthe whole situation would be reversed. 
Ireland would then be regarded, certainly 
by the Irish in the States, as an indepen- 
dent, or, at all events, as a quasi-inde- 
pendent nation. Every dispute—and 
disputes are certain to be legion—which 
arises between the Imperial and the Irish 


once 


Parliament will be treated by the 
Irish = wirepullers in the States as 
a grievance and a cause for agita- 


tion. ‘The National League, or its 
equivalent, would oppose the payment of 
the tribute of £2,370,000 as arranged in 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill, or any 
other contribution to the Imperial Ex- 
chequer, or would demand for the Irish 
Parliament the collection of the Customs, 
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or the right to establish the Roman 
Chureh, or the right of interference in 
some Foreign question. Then the whole 
pack of agitators in the United 
States would be started in full ery against 
Great Britain, and with very menacing 
results. A “Home Rule” Act would 
give the Irish conspirators in America 
the very ground and basis for interference 
which they now lack. They would 
claim for Ireland the position of a 
separate nation. They would demand 
for the Irish Parliament all the powers 
and privileges of a sovereign Legislature. 
There is too much danger that am- 
bitious politicians in the United States 
may be tempted to enter upon a course 
of interference between this country and 
Ireland which they cannot possibly 
attempt at present. As to the equality 
between the Three Kingdoms, which was 
the Prime Minister’s second point, there 
is not the slightest sign of it in the 
present Bill. The Irish are to have a 
separate Parliament of their own to deal 
with Irish affairs. They are to have 
their contributions to the Imperial 
Exchequer lowered ; they are only to 
bear 1-25th of the total Imperial charges, 
and yet they are to send $0 members— 
that is nearly one-eighth—to the Im- 
perial Parliament. These 80 Members will 
be practical masters of British policy. 
They wil! make and unmake British 
Ministries. So far from getting rid of 
the Irish question and from Irish inter- 
ference, we shall have Ireland and 
Irish Members with us in tenfold 
greater intensity and with more harass- 
ing and disturbing power than ever 
before. There would be a great influx 
of Irishmen into this country. Life 


would be made intolerable in the South | 


and West of Ireland under the pro- 
visions of this Bill. There are great 
businesses now carried on in parts of 
Ireland under the control of the loyal 
minority. If this Bill passed, those 
who are responsible for these businesses 
are satisfied that they could not be 
earried on, and would have to be trans- 
ferred to British soil. The workmen 
at present employed in Ireland would 
also have to come over. The financial 
proposals of this Bill are most confusing. 
There were three grave inaccuracies in 
the Prime Minister’s reference to finance 
last Thursday. He stated that an extra 
duiy of one-quarter, or 2s. 6d. a gallon, 
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on spirits consumed in Ireland would pro- 
duce £800,000, But the average yield 
of Irish Excise during the past three 
years has been only £2,420,000, conse- 
quently an inereased duty of 2s, 64. 
would only produce £600,000. The 
second inaccuracy was when the Prime 
Minister assumed that an addition’ of 
2s. 6d. to the duty on spirits consumed in 
Great Britain would raise £20,000,000, 
But the average yield of the Spirit Duty 
in Great Britain at 10s. a gallon for 
the last three years has been only 
£12,325,000. Consequently, the increase 
of 2s. 6d. a gallon would only produce 
£3,081,000, Again, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is wrong in assuming that Ire- 
land's gross contribution to the Imperial 
Revenue is 12 per cent., as shown by the 
recent Treasury Return. It is only 8 
percent. These are very serious errors 
for the framer of this Bill to make: and 
they require explanation. The Irish 
contribution of £2,370,000 to Imperial 
charges will be but 1-25th of the 
total charges. So that great Britain 
is to pay 24 times as much as 
Ireland, while Ireland is to have 
nearly an eighth of the total representa- 
tion in the Imperial Parliament. In 
other words, the people of England and 
Scotland are to pay about £1 12s, per 
head towards Imperial charges, while 
Ireland only pays about 10s. per head 
towards the same charges. Yet, withal, 
Ireland is to have three times as large a 
representation in the Imperial Par- 
liament, in proportion to her Im- 
perial taxation, as England and Seot- 
land are to have. Notwithstanding 
this remarkable diserepancy, the Irish 
followers of the Prime Minister, to whom 
this scheme is to offer a real and con- 
tinuous settlement, already denounce his 
financial proposals as not sufficiently 
favourable to Ireland. We know what 
will happen to that £2,370,000_ of 
Customs Duties when the Nationalist 
friends of the Prime Minister are masters 
of Ireland and of all its administrations. 
These duties are to be collected by 
* alien ” officials and paid into an “ alien” 
exchequer, At present the main detectors 
and punishers of smuggling are the Royal 
Trish Constabulary, which splendid foree 
is to be abolished as fast as the Irish 
agitators and the promoters of disorder, 
whom the constabulary have so long kept 
in cheek, can get rid of them. What 
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chance will the unprotected “alien” 
Saxon collector have of getting his hated 
duties from a keen-witted and jealous 
people That Irish contribution, which 
is now only 1-25th will soon dwindle 
away to vanishing point. Again, 
what is to happen if the Customs Duties 
are altered or reduced ? or what is to 
happen if a great national crisis should 
more money is wanted 

or Imperial defence ? 
Supposing this country to be in- 
volved in difficulties with the United 
States, with the French Republic, or on 
the side of free Italy and against the 
Papacy, Great Britain is, forsooth, to 
trust to the generosity of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, led by the men who have trafficked 
with the Boers, cheered the Mahdi, and 
bepraised the Czar and the Russian 
attacks on English power. Moreover, 
for Ireland itself, this is a Whisky Budget. 
The Customs-—that is,the Tea and Tobaeco 
Duties—are to be paid to the Imperial 
Exchequer. The Excise—that is, the 
Whisky Duty—is to go to the Irish Ex- 
chequer. Consequently, when the Irish 
consume ter and tobacco they will be 
paying tribute to England. When they 
drink whisky they will be supporting the 
pational finances. What will the 
Temperance Party have to say to an Irish 
Budget constructed in this way? The 
surplus depends entirely upon the Excise. 
If less whisky should be drunk than at 
the present rate of about 10s, a head, the 
£500,000 would disappear. Even in the 
year 1890 the Excise produced £368,000 
less than last year, thus reducing the 
surplus to a little over £130,000, 
The 4,700,000 people in Ireland now drink 
4,500,000 gallons of whisky a vear, and 
pay duty £2,250,000—that is, nearly 
10s. per head. What would happen to 
the Irish surplus if the Irish were only 
to drink 7s. 6d. per head ¥ There would 
be a deficit of over £60,000 a year, 
instead of a surplus of £500,000 ; and 
what would happen if the Local Veto 
Bill were passed by the Irish Parliament, 


Railway Servants 


arise, and 
for national 


and widely adopted throughout the 
country ? The Members of the new 


Legislature and Ministry are not likely 
to remain without a salary. Their pay 


will represent at least £100,000 a year. 
The United Ireland estimates that within 
two years there will be a pension list of 
between £100,000 and £150,000 a year, 
to be paid out of the Irish Exchequer. 


Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett, 


{COMMONS} (Hours of Labour ) Bill. 
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Moreover, there are certain to be large de- 
mands upon the Irish Exchequer in time 
of distress and for publie works. These, 
which have hitherto been met by loans 
or Relief Acts, and paid out of the Im- 
perial Exchequer, will in future have to 
be found out of the Irish balance. Even 
if the Irish Government is able to borrow 
money at all, which is not likely, they 
are certain to have to pay a much higher 
rate of interest for it than the Imperial 
Government. What will be the condi- 
tion of the Irish people, the poorer and 
less prosperous people, deprived, as they 
will be for the future, of all the assist- 
ance and the grants they have received 
from the Imperial Parliament *? No more 
Relief Acts, no more Drainage Acts, no 
more seed potato grants, no more Light 
Railway Acts, all paid for out of British 
money, will be their good fortune in the 
future. Since 1850 £10,000,000 have 
been practically given to Ireland. Ire- 
land will have to relieve itself, and the 
Irish people provide themselves for 
their own necessities if this Bill becomes 
law. 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned, 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


RAILWAY SERVANTS (HOURS OF 
LABOUR) BILL.—(No. 265.) 


CONSIDERATION, 


Bill as amended (by Standing Order) 
to be considered, 


Tne PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe.ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I hope the House will 
allow this Bill to be considered. We 
have had many important Reports from 
Inspectors as to the necessity of shorten- 
ing the hours of railway servants I hope 
therefore that the noble Lord opposite 
(the Marquess of Carmarthen) will no 
longer oppose the Bill. 

THE MarQuEss or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) said, that private 
Members did not get any satisfaction 
from the Government when they made 
appeals founded on the importance of 
their measures. The Government could 
put this Bill down as the first Order of 
the Day if they thought it so important, 
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Adjournment. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 


till To-morrow. 
LABOUR DISPUTES (ARBITRATION) BILL’ 


MOTION FOR LEAVE, 


Mr. MUNDELLA : I ask for leave) 


to introduce a Bill to make provision for 


conciliation and arbitration in labour 
disputes. 
Mr. BARTLEY and Mr. T. G. 


BOWLES objected. 
Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 


would ask you, Mr. Speaker, whether the 


objection is in Order. On several oceasions | 


last Session, I objected to the introduction 
of Bills on the part of the Government, 
and I was always ruled out of Order, 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is mistaken. He is probably referring to 
some Bill which came down from the 
Lords. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
there was no difference between this Bill 
and the one next on the Paper—the 
Scotch Suspensory Bill—which was also 
put down for introduction. They were 
both highly contentious, and if one was 
allowed to be introduced without a word 
the other might be. 


Motion postponed. 


MONASTIC SCHOOLS. 


Return ordered— 


“Showing the number of Monastic Schools 
in Ireland under the National Board of Educa- 
tion, with the name of each; the number of 
children on the roll of each School; the 
number of children in average daily attendance 
at each ; the number of teachers employed ; 
and the names of the several Religious Orders 
to which they belong.” 

* And, Copies of the Form of Application for 
the School to be taken under the Board, and of 
the Form in the Quarterly Returns certifying 
that the Rules of the Board have been duly 
observed.”—(MVr, 7. W. Russell.) 


{10 Aprit 1893} 
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| CHIMNEY SWEEPERS BILL—(No. 255), 


Read a second time, and committed 
| for Thursday. 


Adjournment. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (FISHING BOATS) 
ACTS (1883 AND 1887) AMENDMENT 
BILL—(No. 183.) 

As amended, considered ; 
the third time To-morrow. 


to be read 


LOCAL TAXATION, 

Copy ordered— 

“Of the Report of the Right Honourable 
Henry Hartley Fowler, M.P., President of the 
Local Government Board to the Right Honour- 
able the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury, on Local Taxation, with especial 
reference to the proportion of Local Burdens 
borne by Urban and Rural Ratepayers, and 
different classes of Real Property in England 
and Wales.”—(Mr. Henry H. Fowler). 


Copy presented accordingly ; 
upon the Table, and 
[No. 168.] 


to lie 
to be printed, 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That this House do now adjourn.” 

Dr. TANNER: May I ask whether 
objections to the introduction of Bills 
after 12 o'clock are equally valid against 
private Members’ Bills as against 
Government Bills. 

Mr. SPEAKER: All objections are 
equally valid. 

Mr. BARTLEY asked whether the 
Motion for Leave to introduce the Bill 
could not be put down on Thursday at 
the commencement of Public Business ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: No doubt, and, in 
my discretion, I could allow one speech 
in favour of the Motion and one against 
it. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Twelve o'clock. 


(INDEX. 








